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T HE horrors of vv ir perpetrated during 
these last thirtv months * have mdeh 
shaken themmds of thoughtful persons 
>n the "West The martyrdom of Belgium 
Seibn Poland —of all the miserable coun 
tnes of Eastern Europe trodden down hv 
im asion can no longer he forgotten But 
if thee iniquities molt us because we arc 
their victims what of the fiftv tears «ind 
more dunng which the civilisation of 
Europe has practised the s\mt evils or 
allowed others to practise them around 
her ’ 

* Who can sav what price the Reel Sultan 
ofTurkcv paid to lus mutes of theEuropean 
Press and of the Embassies for the blood of 
two hundred thousand Armenians slaught 
ered during the first massacre of 1894 — 
1895 5 Who has ever raided his toice 
against the sufferings of the people delner 
ed ov er ns a prev to tl e rapine and plunder 
of colonial expeditions ? W ho w hen a 
single comer of the veil is lifted up from 
this or that part of the field of tm«en — 
Damaraland or Congo — has been able to 
endure the sight without horror 7 Wliat 
Civilised man can recall without ablush 
the massacres of Manchuria and of the 
China expedition of 1900— 1901 when the 
Emperor of Germans gave Attilit to his 
soldiers for an example and the united 
armies of civilisation rivalled one another 
in acts of vandalism against a culture more 
ancient and I a ft) than their own 5 

What help has Western Europe given to 
the persecuted races of Eastern Lavope 5 
* The article was written bv Romim 
RolLind in November 1911 (t F t ) 


What help to Jews Tinns Poles’ What 
help to Turhev Eg) pt China in the 
dav of their struggle towards «elfregener 
ation ’ 

r or sixt> tears Cl ma poisoned b) the 
ipmm of India longed to deliver herself 
from the bondage of the evil which was 
killing her She found after tw o w ars and 
a humiliating treatt the opium poison 
(which had brought 11 000 000 000 
francs into the coffers of the East India 
Companj ) forciblj imposed upon her 
bv England And even after China tod ij 
has completed the heroic task of ridding 
ber«elf in ten rears of her deadly disease 
she has needed all the pressure of indignant 
public opinion brought upon European 
States to compel the most civilised of them 
to renounce the profits which the poison 
ing of a whole people brought into their 
bants \et what wonder is there in this 
when Western Governments have not vet 
renounced the income thev obtain bv poi 
soning with alcohol their ow n people 7 

On one occasion wntes V Arnold 
Ponet a rmswonarv of the Gold Coast of 
Africa told me how the negroes explained 
the w av in w Inch Luropeans had become 
white The God of all the w orld asked the 
Europeans sternl) — 

What have von done with vour 
brother ’ 

Thc\ became pale 

Western civilisation today has the 
odour of a dead bodv It has called in the 
grave d ggers Asia is on the w atch 

The civilisation of Europe s id the 
great Hindu Rabindranath Tagore last 
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shapeless and deformed mistical eshala 
tions of the soul druuk with the Infinite 
seeking an unhealth v glut tom of jov b\ 
suffering self inflicted and inflicted on 
others msanclv conceited tsrannies of the 
reason when it claims to impose the 
unit) that it does not possess but onlv 
desires inflamed i aganes of theimugim 
tion lighting up the remembrance of the 
past , learned phantasm igona of histone 
records that ha\e received official sanction 
patriotic histon or histon w ntten in such 
a war as to brandish woe to the conquered 
or glon to the conquered according to 
requirement And then surging upon 
the tide of passions all the secret demons 
which Societv casts up as the tide ebbs in 
times of peace and order Each one of 

us finds himself enlaced in the arms of this 
Octopus Each one finds in himsell the same 
confusion of good and enl forces bound 
and entangled together m on inextricable 
skein 

From all this comes the feeling of fata 
hsm which crushes dow n mankind in the 
presence of such a crisis Net it is onh dis 
couragement before the magnitude of the 
task which st inds in the wot of deliver 
ance If each one did w hat he could and 
nothing more there w ould be no fatalism 
at all The fatalism from which we suffer 
is made up of each man s w eak surrender 
In giving in each one becomes responsible 
for the weakness of others 

But the shares of responsilnlitt are not 
equal Honour to whom honour is due 
In the medlet of European politics todai 
the biggest factor is Monet The hand that 
holds the chain binding the bodt social 
is Wealth — Wealth and his band of sate 
Hites Wealth is the true m is ter the true 
head of the State \\ ealth is responsible 
for the back-doors of our Chambers of 
Commerce and for our shadt business 
transactions • Not that tt e can make 


* Read the senes of illuminating publ c 
orti les during the la«t ten jears bv Frinns 
IXlaisi — for example that ofjanuarj 1 1J07 in 

■Pa4ta Litres on External affairs of 1906 (the 
Mgeviras vear) Ocecan see tl ere a good example 
of what 1 e colls Indu tnnl =ed D plo tiaci 
Is a supplement to tins read the financial 
article of tl c Re\ i e (Not Decen ber 1 MM* )s gnej 
tjss and the co li ntntan on it bv Paul 0 K 


this or that group this or that mdi 
vidual responsible for the euls from 
which we suffer We are not such simple, 
tons as all that 1 No Jet us hate done with 
scajiegoats ' The\ are too comfortable 
convenient 1 

When we read the historj ofthe^rcat 
German capitalists w ho purchased mines in 
Normandv and between the tears 1908 
1913 had become ow ners of one-fifth part 
of the mineral sub soil of France and then 
used this ore in their own great steel 
factories to mike the cannon which the 
German armies are now firing then we 
can B et some idea of the lengths to w Inch 
moneved men will go till thev become 
indifferent to anv thing else —like Midas of 
old who turned into gold everything he 
touched Do not however attribute to 
them v ast designs and dark Thev do not 
look so f ir ahead Thej onlv seek to 
amass quicklv as lug a heap as possible 
That which finds its climax in them is 
that antisocial selfishness which is the 
plague of our present age These wealth 
seekers are merelj representative men in 
an age enslaved to inonei The learned 
men the Press the politicians — ves the 
heads of the different States those puppets 
of a tragic peej)-show all these whether 
thev like it or not are the instruments of 
the monev makers who use them for i 
screen * And oh the stupidity of the 
peoples —their fatal subimssiieness their 
mvstenous depths of ancestral savagery, 

Chanms in Pagei, L bres Januarv 1 J iso" 
The power of financial o l garches collective 
i \steno « independent ol all control has 
appeared clear!} in the government of tile 
states of Europe —republics and monarchies 
al he 

* Let me quote so ne lines lrocu Alanons who 
is so lucid vlcn he does not give himself over 
as a prev to h s own fixed i lea — The Mohev 
State <s now the Min ster in charge gilding 
and decorating w ith titles the intellect while it 
n uzzles it and sends it to «leep It can when it 
1 Ves prevent the Intellect from knowing i 
single pobt cal trutl and if it sees the truth troin 
speaking about it and if it speaks about it 
from be ng listened to an 1 heard How can a 
countrv know its own need if those who know 
them can lie put under the constraint of s fence 
li n" ortsolat on 5 ” 

What a true picture of the present t i e I 
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races — the most to blame side b\ side w ith 
the least to blame — brothers in blood and 
suffering brothers in a common misfortune 
now be brothers in pardon and resurrej. 
tion ' 

Forget i our spite and hate which will 
ruin vou altogether Wear the black robes 
of jour common sorrows the\ smite all 
the great farnilv of mankind In vour 
common grief m the common si » ugh ter of 
millions of i our brothers v ou ha\ e obtain 
ed nlrcadi a sen^e of vour deep nmt\ 
After the War tins umtv must bnng down 
to the ground the barriers which shameless 
interest will w ish to build up stronger than 
eier 

If this uniti is not accomplished — if this 
M ar has not for its first fruits a social 
renew al of all the nations— then farewell 
Europe Queen of Thought Guide ot Man 
kind ' \ ou hare lost v our it av \ ou tread 
n cemetn — \ our place is there Lie there 
sleep there ’ Let others lead the w orld 
All Souls Da\ 1910 

(This translation has aimed at giving 
the spirit of the original It is not stnetlv 
literal CF\) 

Illustrative Passages 

(The nbene pamphlet was wntten b» 
Romwi Roll-mi its the first j -irt of the booklet 
wh ch he publtsl ed The «evond i art is taken up 
with the toll living illustrative passages from the 
Poet Kabin [rnnatb Tagore s lecture entitled — 
India s message to Japan ] 

When things stood still like this and 
ivt m Asia lnpnoti'-cd outsell cS into the 
belief that it could net er bi an\ possibilitv 
be otherwise Japan rose from her dreams 
and m giant stndesleft centuries of inaction 
behind oicrtaking the j resent time in its 
foremost nclnei ement 

One morning the w hole world looked up 
in surprise w hen J aj an broke through her 
walls, of old habits m a mglit and came out 
triumphant 

Japan the child of the Ancient East, 
has also feades«tr claimed all the gifts of 
the modern age for her=elf She has shown 
her bcl l spirit in breaking through the con 
finements of habits useless accumulations 
of the 1 an mind seeking safetv m its thrift 
nnd its locks nnd he vs Thus she has conic 


in contact with the living time ind has 
accepted with eagerness and aptitude the 
responsibilities of modern civilization 

Thu it is which has gi\ en heart to the 
rest of Asia W e Inv e seen that the life and 
the strength arc there in us onlv the dead 
crust 1ns to be removed We have seen 
th it taking shelter in the dead is death 
itself and onlv tal mg all the risk of life to 
the fullest extent is living 

Japan h is imported her food from the 
West but not her vital nature Japan can 
not altogether lose and merge herself in the 
s lentitic paraphem ha she has acquired 
Irom tile \Vc«t tnd be turned into a mere 
borrowed machine bhe lias her own soul 
which must assert wclfover ill her require 
meots 

The whole world vv uts to sec what this 
great Fastem nation ingoing to do with the 
opportunities and responsibilities she has 
accepted from the hands of the modem time 
If it be a mere reproduction of the West 
then the great expectation she has raised 
will remain unfulfilled For there are grave 
questions that the Western civilization has 
presented before tie world but not com 
pletclv answered The conflict between the 
individual and the state labour and capital 
the man and the woman the conflict 
between the greed of material gam and the 
spiritual life of man the organised selfish 
ness of nations and the higher ideals of hu 
mamtv the conflict between all thcugJv 
complexities inseparable from giant orga 
nisations of commerce and state and the 
natural instincts of man crving for simph 
citv and beautv and fulness of leisure — all 
these have to be brought to a hamionv in 
a manner not vet dreamt of 

Therefore vou cannot w ith a light heart 
accept the modem civilization with nil its 
tendencies methods and structures and 
dream that thev are inev i table \oumust 
applvvour Eastern mind vour spiritual 
strength vonrlovc of eimphcitv , v our recog- 
nition of social obligation in order to cut 
out a new path for this great unwieldy car 
of progress shrieking out its Joud discords 
as it runs Vou must minimise the 
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tint shattered itself to pieces against the 
eternal 

The East with her ideals in whose 
bosom are stored the ages of sunlight and 
silence of stars can patientlv wait till the 
Mest homing after the expedient loses 
breath and stops Europe while busilv 
speeding to her engagements disdainfulh 
casts her glance from her carnage window 
to the reaper reaping his hardest in the 
field and m her intoxication of speed can 
not but think him as slow and e\ er reced 
ing backw ards But the speed comes to its 
end the engagement loses its meaning and 
the hutigrv heart clamours for food till at 
last she comes to the low h reaper reaping 
his han est m the sun For if the office can 
not w ait or the bu\ mg and selling or the 
craving for excitement love waits and 
beauti and the w isdom of suffering and the 
fruits of patient devotion and reverent 
meekness of simple faith And thus shall 
w ait the Fast till her time comes 

Eastern Asia has been pursuing its ow n 
path evolving its own cuiltzation which 
w as not political but social not predaton 
and mecbamcnlh efficient but spiritual and 
bared upon all the varied and deeper 
relations of liumanitv The solutions of the 
life problems of peoples were thought out m 
seclusion and earned out behind the 


secuntv of aloofness where all the dvnastic 
changes and foreign invasions hardly 
touched them But now we are overtaken 
bv the outside w orld our seclusion is lost 
forever \et this we must not regret as a 
plant should nev er regret when the obscun 
tv of its seed time is broken how the time 
has come when we must make the vv orkl 
problem our own problem we must bring 
the spint of our civilization into harmom 
with the historv of all nations of the earth 
vve must not m foolish pride still keep our 
selves fast within the shell of the seed and 
the crust of the earth w hich protected and 
nourished our ideals for these the shell and 
the crust were meant to be broken so that 
lifemav spring up m all its vigour and 
1 cautv bringing its offerings to the vv orld 
m open light 

In this task of breaking the barrier 
and facing the vv orld J ipan has come 
out the first in the East She has infused 
hope m the heart of atl Asta This hope 
provides the hidden fire which is needed 
for all works of creation Asia now 
feels that she must prove her life bv produ 
cing hv mg w ork she must not he passively 
dormant orfeeblv imitate the est in the 
infatuation of fear or flatter} For this 
we offer our thanks to this land of the 
rising sun and solemnlv ask her to remem 
her that she has the misstan of the East 
to fulfil 


SOME THOUGHTS 0\ THE \ELLOtt PERIL 


S OME weeks ago Field Marshall Sir 
Douglas Haig in the course of a dis 
mission of the political problems of 
the future and its penis expressed his con 
auction that certain changes were necessarv 
in order that the British Empire might 
suceessfuilv weather the impending storms 
One point in his address was of especial 
interest to India He contended that a 
new spmt of comradeship must be infused 
into the relations of its v anous parts and 
pointed out with soldierlv directness that 


the onh means of accomplishing this vv as 
bv securing to everv nation under the 
Imperial Aegis equal nghts privileges and 
responsibilities 

As far as one is able to appreciate his 
position from the summarv available it 
would appear to be this —The British 
Empire both because of its geographical 
diffusion and the wide racial diversities 
which exist within it has only one hope of 
successful!} solving the problems which 
will face it in the coming age This hope 
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He shaped it out of cloud and clav 
He touche 1 it finelv till tile see 1 
Possessed the flow er fro n heart nn 1 I m n 
He fed it w ith large tl oughts humane 
To help a People a need 
He brought it out into the sun— 

Tbci blessed it to his face 
4 Oh gTeat pnre Deed that hast un lone 
S «0 mn; bad and base 
Oli generous Deed heroic Deed 
Come forth ' Be perfected Succeed 
Deliver b\ God s grace 

Then Sovereigns Statesmen north and sontl 
Rose up in w rath and fear 
An 1 crie 1 protesting b> one mouth 
What monster have vie here 

V great Deed at this hour of da\ * 

V great just Deed — and not for pa\ 

Absurd —or insincere 

There is no use to complete the above 
Times have changed since the lines were 
written and we trust and believe that 
Mr Montagus great deed will not lie 
too great for the age in which we live 
If it is then alas for the age 

As this paper has been headed Some 
Thoughts on the lellow Peril it will 
probably occur to the reader to question 
what relation the foregoing bears to that 
subject In the writers opinion a verv 
intimate connection exists 

In the course of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of 
the vellovv races as a possibility of the 
future He also spoke of other Oriental 
races as presenting potential penis if the 
discontent ansmg from unfair treatment 
and racial discrimination were allowed to 
grow An Anglican Bishop also has recently 
been expressing himself in England upon 
tins so-called \ellow Pen! and m 
America its possibilities have been long a 
subject of discussion In the opinion of 
the vv nter of the article the peril is a v era 
real one Given certain circumstances it 
would appear highlv probable that the 
next hundred j ears tnaj witness a struggle 
before the magnitude of which the recent 
war will assume insignificant proportions 
Act it is hardh fair to call it the 
le/fou Penl Thousands of jears have 
elapsed without any attempt upon the 
part of the Far East to encroach upon the 
West Historv furnishes no indications 
that military agressiv eness has been a 
part of the genius of China— -or even of 
17-2 


Jap in until she came undei the influence 
of the Western Spirit 

Vo vf such a catastrophe ever takes 
place it will be because the v lew s of such 
bodies as for example the Indo British 
Association succeed in gaining sufficient 
power to mould the view point and pohev 
of Europe and America 

We are convinced that thev never will — 
that thev are the manifestations of a 
dving school of thought (or thoughtless 
ness) and that a nobler broader concep 
tion of national responsibihtv and obhga 
tion is ev cn now displacing it But thev 
are for all that the expression of a mental 
attitude vv hich has largely influenced the 
political attitude and actions of Europe 
in the past Of this there can be no 
doubt We might go even further and 
assert that ev en at this moment those m 
the West upon whom the broader and 
juster vision has dawned are a micro 
scopic minoritv hovvbeit an influential and 
grow mg one 

Let us examine as fansvve mav the 
mental attitude of the average Western 
and see if what we find does not have a 
vital bearing upon the question of the so 
called \ellovv Penl In order to do so 
it will lie needful for us to glance verv 
bneflv at the relations which existed 
between Europe and the Orient in ancient 
times 

In the davs of Greek and later of 
Roman ascendenci in the West the great 
nations of the Orient— especially India— 
w ere treated as equals The learning of 
the Brahmans and Gv mnosophists i\ as 
highlj spoken of and in the daj s of Phnj 
India s trade \\ ith Lurope brought her in 
nearlv fiftv million sisterces in coin per 
annum Embassies were exchanged upon 
several occasions between Rome and 
various Indian potentates and theEmperor 
Trajan vs reported bv Dion Cassius to 
have entertained one such embassy with 
great magnificence and to have given its 
members senators seats at the theatre 
There is also ample evidence that at one 
time there vv ere Roman soldiers serving in 
the bodv guards of Indian kings The 
"nlrngi of Clement of Aleiandm 
contain allusions to India based upon 
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conviction will be apparent that there is 
no true civilization but his own If the 
reader will consider for a moment he 
wall perceive how fulh this accounts for 
the attitude of the average Western to the 
people he comes in contact with in the 
East 

With the earlier phases of modem West 
ern mental development it is not our pur 
pose to deal in this paper The later ones 
are much m evidence vn these davs am\ 
most enlightening In icts man. than 
in wards the West has claimed the nght 
to subordinate the vv ishes and aspirations 
of the rest of the world to the exigencies 
of that form of civilization which she has 
ev olv ed for her«df There can be no doubt 
of this In spite of the tact that she even 
now staggers tom and bleeding as a result 
of the peculiarities of her sv stem her con 
fidence in it appears little shaken What 
other conclusion can be drawn from thi 
new svstem of m ind atones she has just 
evolved 9 Does it not lmj lv the conviction 
that she considers it her dutv to guide the 
destinies of other races— races that do not 
appear likelv to conform of themselves to 
the svstem she has evolved 5 Indeed om 
hears much loose talk about her dutv to 
them and the various aspects of the vv lute 
mans burden are receiving a good del) 
of honest attention \etdovvn at the root 
of the matter is not the position of most 
people crudelv this 9 We the enlightened 
nations have cached n superior form of 
civilization based upon an orderh svstem 
of barter and trade Our programme in 
eludes the use of i our raw materials w hich 
vve consider vita! to our v\ elf ire We pro- 
pose m exchange to sell vou our manufac- 
tures and if vou are not vet suffiocntlc 
civ lhzed to appreciate and desire them we 
shall take steps to make vou *o If vou 
consent to this and take no measures to 
protect vour ow n industries at the expense 
of ours vve shall permit vou to govern 
vourselves pro vadeil al wavs that no pohti 
cal exigencv arises which would make it 
tieccssarv for us to annex vou If this 
shoul I ever become nece«sarv we shall of 
course confer upon vou the 1 t«s mgs of eilu 
cation and what little share m the manage- 
ment of tout own affairs v our natural 


lack of abihtv and mcapaciti makes 
possible 

This seems to the w nter to express the 
average view point of the West at its best 
until compar itiv eh rccenth It its worst 
it was merelv a scramble to plant the flag 
of ones count rv upon the shoie of anv 
island or continent when, the flag of no 
other powerful European countrv had been 
prevaouslv setup and quite irrespective of 
the wishes of its inhabitants claim it as 
Iielongmg to one s Ring 

During the e irh part of last centUTV 
howenr a new spirit began to cimee it 
self Men began to understand that these 
mani arbitr ua icquisitions brought with 
tl ein responsibilities to consider the w el 
fare ot the people upon whom thci had 
forced their rule \t first there were onlv 
a few solitari \oiccs raised on behalf of 
this new ideal but with the vears the 
v ision gnu until at the time of this wnt 
ing the Impen il l oi eminent not onlv nd 
mits the n„lit f the people of India to a 
present real share m the administration of 
their countrv 1 ut also achnow ledges that 
the time must mine before long when 
Indians shall govern India within the 
Empire 

Yet hen arises a cliff cultv To -dnut 
a right is one thing to have the courage 
to grant it quite another Not onlv as 
regards India but also as regards the 
w hole question of the relations of the 
present dominant races to the rest of the 
world two c chools of thought are fighting 
dcspentcli— the old and the new One re- 
presents the conviction of innate superior 
iti lniolung the right to acquire and cx 
ploit without ani reference to the desires 
and feelings of the exploited The other— 
and so far as India is concerned Mr 
Montagu seems to lie its champion— rv 
presents the new spirit and the one upon 
w hich the future w elfare of the w oriel must 
depend It embodies the recognition of the 
right — not merelv of even II estera nation 
—but of ererr nation to what the late 
German Kaiser u«ed to call a place in 
the sun It represents the honest attempt 
to make realities of the cant phrases and 
parti catch w ords of the last centurv 
and as it grows and develops it will 



come to include tilt recognition of the right 
of ever} race whether great or small, to 
follow along orderlj lines of progress its 
own destinv in accordance with its own 
desires and propensities At present it has 
its limitations but it carries w ithin it the 
germ of mankind’s political and social sal 
i ation, because its conceptions are deep 
rooted upon the eternal bed rock of justice 
The great question is— Will it tnumph at 
this juncture’ Or is it to be submerged bv 
the older, grosser more selfish conception ’ 
If it is, let the world beware If the AA’est 
decides to reject the new light-to still up 
hold its ancient claim of a right to annex, 
control and exploit the rest of mankind, 
irrespective of their wishes and feelings, a 
tune w ill come when the nations of Euroiie 
and America will have to face, not onlv a 
l e l™ I*" 1 * but thc P enlof «11 the races 
ried'tW f nghtS tl,5 > h!l ' e out 

th , S 1 tlrc It mil „ot 

Kin our clu it mat not even be in the 
tints of our grandchildren but it mil 
urclt come Thc rest of mankind mil 
rive m indignation and mth a might 

"n't" X ,CCS ?,° S tl,C tonged, and ask 
Bv what authontv do vou arrogate 

UMlo ttlmT'tT„u° 

' I mt o " l |U "> °urs Not oult him 

«” 'do' U\ :r„r 'r r? 

t ourstlus m 0l ,rs h,„ ttei, m .he'Tmk of 
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our birth }ou have denied ps the rights 
which are ours bj ever} moral law In 
what lies v our justification vv hen v ou force 
us to destrov our ow n sv stems of life and 
social economv so that \v e raaj adopt our 
selves to vour needs’ AVe do not admit 
} our right, vve refuse in future to live at 
vour dictation Begone 1 AA’e will have no 
more of vou” 

We do not believe that such a situation 
v\ ill arise AA’e cannot behev e that the old 
dark point of \ xevv w ill conquer But if it 
does, and if as a result the w orld is plung 
ed into such a sea of dev astation and dis 
tress as it lias never seen before, upon 
y. horn will the guilt lie ’ Surelv not upon 
t lose races vv ho after suffering coercion 
and vvrong for alongjicnod of vears, rise 
to defend themselv es and to vv in thafTree* 
tlom which ever} true Englishman and 
American v alues more than life 
vv . u’ thcre 1S no lell °" Penl,”and if the 
est be true to its highest ideals, eamestlv 
endeavouring to give the less powerful 
‘ ^ ose n ghts and opportunities 

i, cl ' n ^ ues for itself, such n penl 
w ill nev er anse 1 

counsels of the reactionaries 
into ^ ,s '? enl must nlwavs be taken m 
tent fn^ Slder r*i ,0 V nd rcco S™ se d a po 

tent factor of the futm-e Aet m justice* it 
should be called — not the “Yellow Pen! 
the P , en 1 1 ’\ ( or those "bo inflict 

result 5 " 1U ^ ,dd res P onsi ble for the 


result 

Kotg.irh, 
June 19, 1919 


^\vn i l E\ \nsStokjs 


" VT,US U - 1 1,1 CAT,0N ,N 1 <"• IIINIM SS O, THI. STA-I I. 

1,1 I yi vt R.„ 


tnen 1 , J : "A ,7 n mv ‘ fr”','', , h "I t 

Kvmi^c in mi ... i r,s bcr s 
"’ ,U " K *•* 


‘| CC 'I ,U<I '■.» ‘Ill com- 
* , u «i‘tliontics the world 0 . er Tlll 

:;'"ui , r, r -■«*“* 

Ul but till principle*. iin.krlj.ng them 
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are the same To us m India Mr Fishers 
words arc of greater significance than 
those of others equalk well placed ot 
other countries because of our j olitua! 
connection with En„l nul Here is the chief 
educational authonti of the hm jure lavin„ 
down certain principles and expounding 
truths which art according to him of 
general application in all self respecting 
progressive!* minded communities We 
the Indians in India are not set tree to 
determine our education il jhIki E\en 
u lth the promise of educational i utonomv 
to provinces the last word will \ ractieall* 
remain with the Imperial Government 
The j regress of ( opular education in Indi i 
must for a long time depend on the gix d 
will of the Ilntish officials in charged 
policies and tested with powers over 
reienues and funds The words of n British 
minister of Education w ill lie more to us in 
our discussions of educational policies ind 
schemes than those of am other authonti 
in an> other part of the world In the 
regionof police the exatnj le of Great Britain 
is the best for our purposes and I cannot 
sufficient!* urge upon mi countrvmen the 
importance of using the British s* stem as a 
fulcrum for the raising of educational st ind 
ards in India 

This does not involve a bltnd imitation 
of British methods of education nor does 


to whom thtv arc mailable’ Let us 
therefore lx on our guard against the 
fall icious argument that we must grow 
through the same mis ikes of which the 
others have been guilt* m their growth 
towards freedom 

Nor docs this mean tliat wee m neglect 
the \ anous stages of dev eloj ment through 
which we must pass before we can come up 
to the level of those who st irted long ngo 
What we require is a r itional and a com 
prehensivc scheme taking note of the 
„encnl principles which have come to lie 
univcr«alk .weepted all the world over with 
special emph lsis on air special needs and 
with due consider itton of the stage of 
soei il evolution in which we ire and also 
of our resources 

Now we may assume that the following 
general principles < f n itional education are 
accepted all over the civilised world 

1 That n itional education being the 
surest and the most profitable national 
investment for gam ns well as the best and 
the most effectual insurance against loss is 
is neccssarv for n itional safet) ns the 
mihtarv prov ision for its phv s cal defence 

\mon„ the lessons of tins Great War the 
mist important in mv judgment is the 
value of education to a fighter from a mill 
t irv point of view Personal braver) and 
courage must as ever continue to be nil 


it mean that we should neglect to profit important element in w nr But even more 

from what is being done b) the other great than that the fate and safetv of nations 
nations of the world csj ccially the United have come to depend on the intelligence and 
States and Japan in this department of effiocncv of its fighting units Wars arenovv 
their n itiomlhfc But on the w hole Brit un virtu dh fought in schools The numbers 
can te tch us much m this line matter n gre it deal but c\ en much more 

In adopting Britain as our mo ltl how than the numbers m itter intelligence skill 
ever we are not bound to j as9 thr< ugh the efficienc) and discipline Then again the 
same processes of experiment and wast vgc efficient* of i nation does not mean merelv 
through which she has passed in her educa nulit ir) efficienc) the latter is so much 
tional evolution It is the height of wound up with its economic nnd mdustnal 
stupuhtv and ignorance to argue that the efficiencv 

evolution of anv nation must proceed on Economic and industrial efficiencv docs 
the same lines as has that of those that are not me'm the mere j osscssion of gold and 
now in the vanguard of progress in the silver buttle brains and capacit) of the 
world Whv should not the v ounger mar whole nation to turn the gold and silier 
cher profit from the mistakes of those that and other raw materials into modem arms 
have gone ahead’ WTiv should he not avoid and ammunitions— ships submarines -cro 
the wastage involved in the failures and | lanes guns and bullets are onlv the 
I lunders of others ’ Of w hat use is historv concrete eomileted forms containing 
•fits warnings c nnot be heeded bv those numerous other parts the manufacture of 
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each of which requires technical shill of 
the highest order— and, Inst but not least, 
food nnd hospital necessities Assuming’ 
therefore, that secuntv from without is 
the first du t\ of a State, popular, universal 
education alone can make it possible under 
modem conditions 

The war lias conclusuely established the 
fact that the idea of a mercenary standing 
army consisting mostli of illiterate units is 
an obsolete one , also that India cannot 'be 
defended bi British people alone , nor can 
India depend upon Great Britain for its 
supplj ofthe sinews of war, be thei arms 
and ammunitions or the numerous other 
things found Mtal in modern warfare If 

the British had foreseen tins and equipped 

India for the inei .table struggle, the. could 

tes™ w ‘a"'' enem ' ’" ‘omparatncK 
less time, and with greater fncihti 
Universal education of the best mode™ 
type is therefore, an absolute necessm f™ 

that for r tb S b CU ? tj ° f Ind '“ “V, all 

whic’h'req^ir^thatThelium ^ Empirc - 

& t 0 f 

unSltw S ° ^ ten 

f Bt char^oSt^^ s 8 ' "Am 

to provide for nationT .rf \ attempt 

ProMdrf°fOT S ' ra™ ree f d eilUC fi tlCn T st be 
controlled by the nat l bnanced and 
»ng that function the nation" 1 PCr ? r ?‘ 
represented bv the State TtZ t mUSt be 
out, as has in fact been pomted 

Tilak, m his „ done b > Mr B G 
that ’in indTthe n naf 10nal **««"» 
represented bv the State k be,ng 
mu ’t devolve, at leact f C ’ tbat function 
private national 4eneSf S< £? e t,me - on 


Private national agencST ' 
m judgment, l les ,« * Tbe remed > , 
energies on the task of- concentra ting our 
into a national -JJ,? 1 ? ] ertin S the State 
" e can Vse , %hat g ^ Along A , ltll that, 
conceded to i, s „ n d er t u! '' e ha \ e or are 
Ule uevv scheme for 


insisting on the State prov uhng for turner* 
s.al national education befitting the needs 
° the nation and guaranteeing m war, 
u*5 well as m peace, the fullest use and 
development of our human nnd industrial 
resources 

National education must be provided bj 
the nation, and whether the State is 
representative of the nation or not, it must 
i to P rou( le for it The nation 

should be made conscious of this 

*- The old idea that the* State was onlv 
concerned with making prous.on for 
elementan education, is also gone All oier 
the world it is recognized that the duti of 
tbe State does not end with tlementan 
education The economic and industrial 
clheienci of the nation depends upon teehm 
m„ 5 n , n i d education, nnd that also 

b e pec*' * ded b ' ‘he State i\or can 
te ’? 110re tbe necessity of higher 
i“‘ on ' ,or o, tell, gent „^d ef&ent 
leadership depends on that 

t, n ~ „£l ucat,on does no * consist m impar 
aKr amounts of book knowledge 
Xs,„„ ? 8 ‘ ,C th r R ’ s 11 ■"dudes the 
the i ounir °T+ t 16 i Pb ' S,Cal dei elopment of 
Ll.l embraces a provision for the 
° f th L e ch ' ld . including feeding 
the fullest l p nn extent as to ensure 

t mon for n u 1 *° the ch,ld from the pro 
4 In shniX a u t,0n made the State 

educating X bnng,nS Up “? d 

him pin f d " lth a 'ievv to make 
citizen lies on' ft, J**tdhgent and prudent 
, . n ” d the Statemnst 

e"« „ ' , H 110 lo "gee depends on 

% capacity or willingness of the Barents 

Buch° as' a " d eXCahsts 

Government h “' e m amtumed that the 

tion of the nation “aSi't” 4 ™/ the eduea 
than deielnn th ’ aim to restrain, rather 

a dom.ntT‘™s s ° f , e s d r t,0 J' “ eyes of 
obedient men ns H r° prod , uc = 'Med but 
thinking and seff ft 0 " 1 se lf 

presupposes the ore 1 ^ men This theory 
tareliss „ the Go m “ anCe of n Part.cu 
DemiSSi ,d ea h°' e f rnanCe ° f ‘he nation 
Buell assumptions ° f T f“'e™me„t bar any 
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lopment of responsible Government on 
democratic lines in Indn Our own ideal ij 
the same It mi) be that so long ns we 
do not get fall responsible government 
n itionnl education will more or !e«s Ik 
under the thumb of the dominant class 
but then the remed\ lies m our own hands 
Constant vigilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind will 
lie our dut\ so long as the goal is not 
reached nnd w hen the goal is reached our 
polici will be completed in our hands 
Then there w ill lie no danger ol the control 
of education f ilhng into hands other than 
those of the future Fishers ot India 

no tune can or w ill pm ate efforts to 
further education be dispensed with 
Pending the development ol lull national 
Government pm ate effort must do i great 
deal of what the Government fails to do 
In short pm ate efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Government w itliout am 
pretence of supplanting it or dome what it 
is the latter s dutt to do and w hat it can 
under the circumstances be forced to do 

I mate efforts therefore should lie 
directed to fill up the gap lelt hi State 
education nnd al«o to suj pl\ the p irticular 
needs of particular clas-as with a \ lew to 
bnng tip even class in the nation to the 
level of gencr d national effhienci It «eems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new scheme (which at the time of 
writing Ihaic not «Cvn) regarding w hich 
full rcsponsibihtv is going to lie thrown on 
Provincial Legislatures Provincial Legts 
laturcs nrc nlreadv legisl iting m some 
provinces nt least giving the local bodies 
power to declare it compulsorv and to 
proitle for it Now sitting nt such a 
distance I am unable to sav much about 
th-'se inoies As nt present ndn ed lam 
inclined to think that this mai be the 
iroverltal victou* circh in which things 
ntoiem India 

We have sm from Mr Fi«hcrs speeches 
that in England the indue is lat 1 down bi 
the national Government and the bulk of 
f md« nne prov idcd bi them For everv 17 
nnlhons sterling provided bv the local 
rates the national purse has been giving 
lb millions nnd the } resent uovmuneni in 
sj ite of the aw tul strain of the war on its 


finances has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from tht 
national purse thus making the national 
contribution twentv millions as against 
the 17 millions realized from local rates 

What i« going to happen m mdia I don t 
l now bnt ol one thing I am certain irt mi 
mind that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down b\ an \ll India ngenci leaving 
the actual v\ orking out of the details to the 
Provincial an 1 local I odies This nil India 
igcncv must have a majontv of Indians on 
its personnel aud the policy (aid down h\ 
them must lie accepted bv the Government 
sulject to the limit ition of funds What 
i~ needed ts a national policv a n ition il 
scheme nnd a maximum grant of national 
binds lor the purpi se to lie snpplcmented 
b\ Provmciil taxes nnd local rates Of 
course the first need of the nation is more 
«choo!s an 1 more teachers The second is 
good schools vndgood contented teachers 
The third is vocational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce nnd 
foreign languages The fourth is tcchnologi 
cal institutes The fifth is continuation 
schools The sixth w more high schools 
and more umv erotics 

1 do not suggest that all this should not 
lie done simultaneously Hut I beheie that 
the bilk of the available funds must lie 
reserved for some time to come for more 
schools ami more teachers to give instruc- 
tion to the cluldren of the nation on na 
tional lines 

In mi judgment the first ten rears of 
our national effort should be mainfi devot 
ed to (a| the increase ofhtcracv (b)the 
production of literate skilled labour con 
scvOus of its rights as human beings and 
conscious of its nsjhts ns mem hereof the bodi 
pohtic (c) multiplication and training of 
the teachers with as great an increase m 
their remuneration a« nine be po««ib'c Under 
the circumstances It should lie thedutv 
of the State to provide higher technological 
and agricultural institutes in ‘c'ected lo-a 
hties m sufficient numbers to enab’e the 
nation to develop its mineral agricultural 
and industrial resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these m«tjtutes 
with Indian expert talent which if not 
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forthcoming nt once, should Ik gradual h 
but ‘stcadiK introduced «i«? competent men, 

trained in foreign countries as Government 

scholars or otlicrw lse, return 

If Mr Fisher \\ ns right, as undoubted!! 
he w as, in sa\ mg that national education 
is ndt onk nn m\ estment, but an insurance 
as well, I see no reason win education in 
India should not be prov ided for, pushed 
and furthered wherever necessarv In 
supplementing the amounts made a\ ail able 
for the purpose, from the taxes and the 
rates b\ raising additional national debt 
If it was legitimate to raise mone\ In loans 
for railwais and for defence and for 
contribution to the Imperial War Fund, 
win is it not legitimate to raise funds for 
national education and the de\ elopment 
of essential national industries b\ the same 
means’ 

At this stage lma\ as w ell gn e another 
passage from one of Mr Fislier s speeches 
When addressing the manufacturers and 
business men of Bradford he asl ed them 
if it does 1 not often happen in the manage 
inent of a business that j ou find \ ourself 
compelled to face an additional outla\ in 
order to get full \alue from the outlnv 
that v ou ha\ e alread\ made’ And what 
is true of indn idual bustness is true of 
national business 

In order to get full v alue for the outla\ 
which India has made on railw a\ s, canals 
and the frontier defences it is necessar\ to 
develop the intelligence the product™ e 
power and capacity of the nation (its 
defensive and offensue capacitv ) as well 
as its capacity to compete with other 
nations on equal terms in industries and 
manufacture The raising of the nation s 
intelligence and shill the impro\ ement of 
its physique and the dec elopment of its 
earning capacitv is as important, if not 
more, as railw ax s canals and forts 
Sometimes it seems to me that in India 
the cart lias been put before the horse 


M\ aigumcnt is that there arc certain 
things which can onl\ be done In the 
State and must be done In the State , 
that the State should do these tilings 
cicnln incurring financial obligations tn the 
nature of public debts, if the current finan 
ces are not sufficient or adequate to do them 
on an) decent scale , and that universal 
elementarv education and a widespread pro 
v ision for the training of teachers, and an 
cquallv w idtsprtad pro\ ision for \ ocational 
and technical education, both of the lower 
and higher order, are among those things 
which cannot he postponed without risk 
of serious danger to the political safetv 
of the nation 

These things, being provided for bv the 
State on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the nation, pnv ate effort should 
he unsparing to contribute to the rest All 
pnvateh endowed colleges and academies 
should be allowed to develop into univer 
sities, conducting their ow n examinations, 
giving then own diplomas and conferring 
their ow n degrees All research w ork in 
classical language, in historv and plnlo 
soplij m logic and mental and moral 
sciences ns well ns m social sciences mav 
be left to them The State maintained 
colleges and the State universities should 
mamlv concern themselv es vv xth scientific 
education scientific development and 
research and with the natural develop 
ment of the countrv Not that the State 
and the nation have no interest in the 
former Oh > no, the nation is interested 
in even thing that develops and aids 
emciencv in the individual as well as 
in the classes, and more so in leadership 
but for the time being the abov e-mentioned 
division of labor between the State and 
private enterprise m education mav be the 
nest wav of collaboration to economise our 
resources and get the best possible results 
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T ill- time has full) come w lien those. ho 
i '* , e nc ^ ,re the Indian iKX»r 
decplv nt heart should stu.lv c!o«tl\ 
nnil carefullv thc con htion , f the I ibourirs 
working ,n the Mills u our gri t mdi.s 
CCD J r ”. N «tl»ng is m ,re dm, i. „„t 
K m the Ion,, Rejiort of the Imlustn il 
v-ommwMfm tlnn to n itc the scnntv ntun 
xion tint Im Iwcn p tl <| to this su! icit an I 
*uc inconclusive results which hivi Ian 
jxtchc 1 In the Commissioners Tlu Kip *rt 
frnm t" tn.l Ini hetn .ntun 

irom the cnjutnhst s joint f view t ml 

hazard ” n J fC ' Uwl ,n n iur, " >r ' «nd h ij»- 

,» * ^” not pretend to im d iliornte or 
detailed stuih of the Indian j.rol km of 
libour nevertheless I will venture to jwit 
how n inns snnjilc nn.l nntcchmnl n man 
IT ns jiossihlc some <f the exjcrivnces 
i nave gnincd from living for a short time 
2*7* **!* m,H Inhourcrs in Madras nn.l 
the difFcultics that have thus Iwcn brought 
t m ‘ TI,C fir,t '"formation 

which I received In actual residence tins 
renouslv set me thinking and I haven 
ope that if I relate some of these thoughts 
V^hde thej arc still fresh m mv mind it 
help Others who an working at the 
»Tne problem to takccr ur igc in their work 
nna press forward I or the c Uisc is a 
treat one 

a n)°r\ htrc,n thc " or,(l ««P‘ «n J ipin 
f”i , ,n 1 , * rc cotton nulls worked nt 
cm long hours nn.l under such cthaus 
: ,n K climatic conditions ns in India Thc 
Indian I ictorv Act allows n working dav 
. tvvelvc hours full work the onlv stiim 
ation Ix-mg tint there must lie an mtcrv al 
„ i , n l,our *« the course of the dav s 
t ° , during which thc machines are not 
TI 'C M.B mav therefore run 
f 1 m »n the morning to 7 p m 

.,„ f n, b ht * wtth onlv nn interval of half an 
notir m thc middle of the dav for food and 
18—3 


rest When we compare siith a d iv with 
that common in I nj/sh or \ mcnwm 

we find that the Indian mills are kept run 

mng Iwtuccn twentv four nn.l th.rtv hour, 

tnTlw "t 7 "“"'"thetmlu, 

tnil West Tin Imlinn mill, run for 7^ 

l xr "“ k nglnn. | '7 

Vimmn run liettsun U .ml 18 hours [icr 

Not, lit u. Kiniitlir hot, tin. nctnall. 
.11, TI on asir „t working man a lif.' 

"ill t.kt „ reined from the notes "Inch 

I midi .Vile Inin, ni ir the I!„ek, „,|,„ m 
..ml C irn ,t,i M.ll, Madras Tl 
I .|tn,t, ..ml t, 1 1 tl„.t lx. I, ml „„ rll c " n 

m.k, < . ,.„lk tun ,!av kefon he got t n 
the Mill In order therefore to !>. |,t,nc 
tm tt tthi.ut . nt .lunger of n lock o, it 
hi l.n.1 tn get „|> lefon half fast four - 
hieuiu he ntcdid lame collie nml n little 
foo.1 licforc uniting nml l.c allot, „ , „ 
margin of trn m.nntr, in nnler to In- „„ 

the ,-tfc ...It When lie reneherl his \t ork 
he would lime to stand nt the loom from 
" x ° dock to twelve o clock tt ,tl, hnrdlT 
an, p.useorlnenk Then nt tticlico clock 
he ttouhl hue ft.rtt minute, allowed him 
in " l„ch to get Iwsfood tt Inch con,„tc,l 
inn.nli of col I net nml „ l.ttlc erne He 
l.a.1 to get I „ck to I,., loom lumctmll, , t 
twent) m, nates to one nn.l tn go , „ 
Unmhag nt ,,, loom ,i„ r ,„„g 
oclock in the itcn.ng- l[ c toM 
th.t he nutaH, rcchc.l home some ttntc 
nfuc half, tst ,cie„ „„,1 then l„„” 
ohtntn h.sllrst |.rt. p etlv cook„| ,„cnl He 
cent on to .Icsnht to me him | , 

re.ehc.1 home he se n, s„ t.re.l that i 
usunllv after taking his food wr„* , 
onto 1 el He h,„ll/“ ‘ '»* 

at all except oa Suadavs ch ''d«n 

Thc man w ho gav e me these details was 
a respcctnblc w orkmg man draw 
pav nnd it will 1* noticed tha?fi° 0<1 
Mills m Madras do not work ^ ,cs e 
maximum limit of thc I actorv { c t ° i “ 
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for food instead of t1nrt\ minutes, and 
w ork 11% hours instead of t\\ eh e 

But w li.it a life to hn\ e to lend nil the 
j ear round 1 W hat drudgerx , xx hat mono 
ton} * There is scarcelx a break m it, ex- 
cept tlic \\ ctklj Sundax , and a \cr\ scantx 
list of religious festivals, — six or sexen 
daxs in all besides Sundax s, in the course 
of the \car One has to take into account 
the heat and noise and dust inside the 
mills , the strain of standing for such long 
hours xx ithout a break , the practical cer 
taintx , sooner or later of digestix c troubles 
oxx ing to badlx -cooked or fermented food 
the discomfort of the ramx season xxalk 
ing through the mud, arnxmgxxct through 
often contracting chest and lung diseases, 
\\ hich are aggravated b\ the cotton fluff 
that is alxxajs flying about and getting 
into the throat It must lie remembered 
that there are no xxorkmens compensation 
or sick insurance acts in India, as in the 
West,— no fund to draxx from mease of 
illness W r hat a life ' 

I asked this manxx hether he had to xx ork 
the xx hole six hours standing He said that 
the men xxere alloxxed to go out for a short 
time in turns to the latrines b\ getting a 
pass and some men staxed there 6 to 
smoke But the xx ork xx as piece xx ork and 
the managers xxould speed up’ one man 
against another and besides this there 
xxere oxerseers xxho xxere read} to come 
down on anx man if he xxas axxax too 
long ' 


Another question I asked him Mas about 
the housing of the xx orhmen 

“Whj, ’ I questioned him, “doxouhxe 
so lar axx ay from \ our w ork ’ ’ 

‘It is difficult he replied "to get ex en 
a single room near at hand Thev liax e 
all been taken up, and besides I don’t 
like the people s habits near the Mill I 
h ax c a xxife and children to bring up and 
I prefer to lixe some distance axx ax 

of the mdflaT that 2 < ; onsiderabIe number 
nlK+l, 11 b ° Urersd,das he dld - especi 
on ' s '«*■ 

bJt 1 ’ ^m'nVg” Md, s M ,; m ? 1C /° r °'r f «■' 


ditions of this workman’s life xxere so ex 
acting, what must be the case mthoscMiHs 
where the Factor) Act is alw ax s strained 
to its full limits and dirt and filth and 
foul atmosphere and insanitarj latrines 
are the common dm lx experience 7 I haxe 
seen a Mill of this latter tx pc, and there 
the labourer’s lot must hnxe been much 
harder than that xxliich I haxe just 
depicted,— though, possiblx, the slackness 
of oxersight could gixe the xxorkman a 
greater margin for slackness in his turn 
This lmngs me to a third tx pe of Mill, 
xx Inch interested megreatlx and made me 
stiulx anexx the question of the length of 
hours Here the Mill xxas in no sense 
conducted on xxhat might be called anti 
qunted or sloxenlx lines There xxere no 
filthx floors or badlx built rooms, with 
foul air and stifling heat Exerj tiling 
was quite up-to date The oxxncrs prided 
themselxes on this fact The passages and 
gangxxaxs xxere kept perfectly clear, and 
the latrine arrangements xx ereinodem and 
sanitary The rooms xxere well situated 
for light and air and space, and there xxas 
no foul atmosphere But, because labour 
xxas difficult to retain, on account of 
competition from other Mills, the great 
object of the managing bodj xx ns to make 
labourers feel quite at ease and so come 
to prefer this Mill to an} other This was 
effected b} emplo} mg an ox er plus of 
xxorkmen to run the machines pa} mg 
them good xxages, and then permitting 
each labourer a margtn of leisure to go 
out and smoke or sleep, xxhile the labourer 
next to him kept an ex e on his machine, 
which xx ould be kept running w hile he xx as 
axxax This relaxation xxould be alloxxed 
turn and turn about The manager him 
s f‘‘ *°ld me that verx fexx men did more 
thaneight hours solid xxorkin the course of 
the dax I noticed that the morning meal 
was eaten w ithin the Mill W hen it xx as 
brought in the men xxould sit down in 
little groups and eat it, xx hile their felloxx 
xxorkmen looked after the looms of the * 
absentees In this xxay the xxliole Mill 
had its breakfast, not in the mterxal but 
during actual xxorking hours fhe men 
under these conditions, xxere contented 
and the Mill xx as popular 
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^^•sxsss - ‘r - Wss« ssss? 

^ ~ W^=r 

Facto A w" 5 U P , to , the ver 7 limits of the labour appeared to be sweated 

sweat th* CUrs 1 of the countn Thev I h-, r gested and need > population 

s T „ ?L^"™ m t K,s s r Se r to r‘ «.“Kr» i £ 

Factorv A* n + the i hours prescribed I \ the factorvV" ,m ™ ed,atc shortening of the 

ai I S£S' E j' "™» :sr£“S«= ssn- ; 
=JS:=-i^H “"■ 
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„ , poison gn w herein i iu.i„liboiinng 
counto is flooded with sw cited goods 
lust is there is thit bj wlncli inmts ire 
stricken on the 1. title field Commerce 
itself im\ become another form of mill 
tarism no less ruthless tlim ordmarv 


How fir tins argument concerning 
Japan holds good w ill come up for con 
sidcration in the concluding section of this 
paper 

Shantimhetan C 1 Amiri 


war 


MO\ LRIENTS IN INDIAN 


I 

T HL influence of England on India has 
been most marked and most beneficial in 
the department of thought and this 
result has been aclue\ed without am 
pressure from the Government The \ema 
cular languages of India have been 
wonderfully de\ eloped and in some 
cases almost e\ olutiomsed bv the ex 
ample of English and the needs of the 
modem age In one sense our* literar) 
language has become both simpler and 
harder Though poetry was \er\ lnghl} 
de\ eloped in many of the vernaculars of 
India before the 1 Jth centum prose w as m 
a crude and pnmitiv e condition e\ erj w here 
It wanted flexibilit\ v ariet\ of expression 
and naturalness of tarn ement because the 
learned cared to write onlj m Sanskrit or 
Persian and if the vernacular was used at 
all by them it w as used for w ntmg poetrv 
(Letters and official papers were written 
m vernacular prose but thev are not 
literature) The prose written in the earh 
British period w as ov erloaded w ith hea\ v 
Sanskrit and Arabic words and was as 
remote as possible from the spol en language 
of the home and the street 

Vernacular prose specially in Bengal 
and Bomba) received a great impetus from 
the miss onanes who j ubhshed translations 
from the Bible sermons and controv ersial 
treatises in it But tl c stile w as stiff anil 
oreign uni liardlj influenced our men of 
! C « ttrS i V y ern acular prose worls 
were nleo put, leh ? l„, ler the , itromgc of 

the Gt \ eminent fur tl e ,„ c t 


LITERATURE SINCE I80O 

stutLing in the College of Fort VVllWil 
The necessitv of supplving such officers 
w ith text books w as one incentii e to the 
creation of a prose literature 

But n literature cannot be reallv develop 
ed except b\ literary geniuses And such 
appeared in Bengal in the middle of the 
19th centum in the persons of Michael 
Mudhu Sudan Dutta the poet and Pundit 
Ishwur Chandra Iidiasagar the prose 
writer Both of them greatl) modernised 
the Bengali tongue and made it a proper 
vehicle for express ng the \ aned thoughts 
and feelings df modem life Both followed 
the classical St} le i e used Sanskrit w «rds 
b) preference and avoided colloquial or 
homelv expressions But at the same tune 
there w as no stiffness no pedantm no ob 
scuntv in their style and their genius \\ as 
shown in combining clearness sweetness 
and beau tv of expression \vj£b streqgti ind 
puntv of diction and a certain music of 
sound 

The Bengali newspapers of the time also 
emplo) ed a classical but flexible and fairh 
simple prose In Urdu the old Muham 
mad an models continued to be followed for 
a generation after Vid\ asagar but with 
in the past 30 3 ears a new school of Ib-du 
writers have risen who aim at a simpler 
more vigorous and more flexible stjle m 
mutation of modem English Prose II hat 
Vidv asagar bad achieved m Bengali iVas 
achieved in Hindi 20 >ears after him bv 
Harish Chandra vv ho introduced a simple 
varied but sweet anl vigorous pro^ e 
1 ather less sansknti«ed than that of Vi h n 
sagir But the influence of Bengali on 
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Ilansli Chandra is unmistakable A similar 
transformation of Marathi prose took place 
in the last quarter of the 19th eenturv , 
and it is correct to sav in general that to 
day nearly in all the vernaculars of India 
liter an, prose has assumed a simple and 
natural structure, and the old ngid struc 
tures ha\e been discarded, chief!) through 
the influence of the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji 

The Indian drama has been complete! v 
changed since the middle of the 19thcentur\ 
and is now reallv a close imitation of the 
modem English drama The classical 
Sanskrit model of Kalidas s time has been 
entire!) discarded In st\le plot, charac 
tensation and scenerv , the modem drama 
m Bengali, Urdu Hindi and Marathi, is an 
Open imitation of the English drama 
Manj English plavs have been bodily tran 
slated, mam have been adapted in a 
modified form, and onlv a few miracle pla\ s 
pf the medueval Hindu tvpe still survive 
to remind us of the old In the earlier 
vernacular dramas of the British period a 
highlv sansknti«ed prose was spoken and 
there were long metrical speeches and 
outbursts ns u> the French drama before 
Victor Htlgo iBut very soon afterwards 
a colloquial prose w qs adopted which still 
holds the field Thus the Indian drama 
was completely anglicised, much more 
quickly than oar literary prose 

Iswar Chandra \idyasagar merelv 
marks a transition stage in the develop 
meat of Bengab prose He improved it no 
doubt, but he dul not proceed far enough 
in the direction of simplifvmg and modemi 
singit Bankim Chandra Chatter)! s novels 
indicate a long step in adv ance The basis 
of his stvle is still the so-called “pure’ , i e 
Sanskrit v ocabularv , but his sentences are 
shorter and simpler than those of \ idy a 
sugar and he has rt richer vanetv of 
expression and of feeling and far wider 
interests than the \\ nttngs of ' tdvasagar 
He at first a\ oided colloquial expressions, 
but thev got into his later novels Long 
Sanskrit compounds are frequent m his 
earlier novels , but towards the close of his 
hter.arv career lus style became simpler and 
more easdv intelligible to the common 
people He, however, retained to the end 


the literary or strictly grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences, and did not adopt the 
prose that is actually spoken by the people 
in their daih life 


II 

The third stage in the development of 
Bengali literature is represented bv 
Rabindranath Tagore We shall discuss 
onlv his prose here More than forty years 
ago he and his fellow w orl ers 'in the 
monthly magazine Bharati deliberately 
av oided Bankim s sanskntised v ocabularv 
and used a simpler and more colloquial 
style without absolutelv reproducing the 
language of the man in the street The 
conserv ativ e critics raised a hue and cry 
that the puntv of the language was 
being destroyed b\ these innovators But 
this simple prose went to the hearts of 
millions ot reader® who were ignorant of 
Sanskrit" and could understand verv little 
of formal literary Bengali The success of 
the new st\ le vv as also indicated by the 
rise of a large number of imitators, and 
it is now the prev ailing prose sty le except 
w ith a few oandits and vv nters on abstruse 
philosophical subjects 

Another solvent on Bengali prose stvle 
has been the growth of public oratory, 
both religious and political, and the almost 
phenomenal progress of the Bengali news- 
papers intended for the \ ast lower middle 
class These orators and journalists have 
naturallv adopted a stvle that is most 
readilv understood by the millions, because 
thev w ant to make conv erts to their v le w S 
( This simplification of Bengali prose has its 
parallel in the simple English style that 
Addison introduced after England became 
a democracy as the result of the Revolution 
of 1088 ) The most popular literature of 
to-dav , mmelv novels and dramas are 
written in verv muth easier and shorter 
sentences than those of cv en Bankim, though 
thev often lack the vigour, grandeur and 
v anetv of Bankings stv le 

For the last ten years an acute controver- 
sy has been going on in Bengal about intro- 
ducing into books the exact grammatical 
structure and pronunciation of thelan"ua«e 
of the man m the street at Calcutta 
Rabindranath has been experimentin'- m 
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provmciil isolation and linguistic differ 
ences nnd risen to a sense, of the oneness of 
us nil This aw akened settle of nationality 
has added a manU and noble element 
to the Indian literature of our da\ In plot, 
m tieatment of subjects in the general 
characteristics of sti le, it approximates to 
the spirit of Europe, though retaining the 


distinct fc iturcs of our \ernacular lan 
guages and contributing a peculiar Indian 
element to the store house of modern 
thought Hence the best things in modem 
Indian literature do not appear utterly 
foreign or grotesque in the eyes of 
European readers 

Jadowth Saukui. 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S ‘INDIA AND THE FUTURE 


B\ Lvjpvt Rvi 


III 

I N Chapters It \ &.\I Mr \rcher discusses 
Hindu Spirituality Caste and its conconu 
tant and Manners In the first article 
we have made some general observations on 
this part of Mr Archer s bool The object of 
lus criticism in these chapters is explained thus 
Until Hindu patriotism is dissociated from 
irrational arrogance and associated with ra 
tional humility the ad\ ance of the mass of the 
people tow ards sell respecting intelligence must 
inev it ably be slow 

I for one am in full sympathy with this 
object But that does not imph that I admit 
the gratuitous assumption made bv Mr Archer 
about Hindu arrogance Barring a few utter 
anees which may be rightly put down as 
rhetoric no sensible Indian lias ev er been guilty 
of irrational arrogance Arrogance is hardly 
ever rational unless Mr Archer desires to charac 
tense Ins as such Nor do vv e fillip understand 
wliat he means by rational humilit) But Mr 
\rcher is an English \\ nter of repute and I a 
foreigner should not presume to criticise lus 
language 

The Indian masses hav e no arrogance at all 
If they had thea would not have submitted to 
foreign rule for so long Nor can that charge he 
laid at the door of the old fashioned Pandits and 
Maulvis Thev are irrationally humble 
if we may use such nn expression Are the 
English educated classes then arrogant ’ 

Decidedly not Some of them have only re- 
cently started pay mg the w lute man in lus own 
com There are some reactionaries who hare 
been encouraged to justify and excuse every 
Hindu custom by their English masters as also 
to deprecate the adoption of European manners 
nnd t nrope an standards So it is hardlv fair 
to hurl this charge in such a sweeping fashion 
ngainst us The truth is that the English in 
11101 * " cre so ^auch accustomed to a display 
i the part of the 


irrational humility 


Indians that the new spirit of independence 
which sometimes starts extolling the Indian 
civilization to the detriment of the European 
galls their sense ofpride and they calhtnrrogance 
There is no arrogance however though occasion 
ally there is an exhibition of false pride and a 
tendency to underestimate the difficulties of the 
situation So far bach as 1915 in one of the 
articles I contributed to the "Modern Re weir I 
warned nn countrymen against the dangers of 
over sanguineness \\ hilc pessimism is positn elv 

harmful as dispiriting and discouraging optimism* 
may be misleading as tending to producea fr^me 
of mind w Inch is nlw av s sanguine prone to 
belittle difficulties and to neglect very necessary 
precautions *** The best and the safest course 
therefore w ill be to steer clear of extreme \ lew s 
to weigh the situation ns accurately as may be 
possible in the light of our own history*** 
Practical w i«dom lies in eschew mg over estmnt 
ing as well as under-estimating While it is no 
good under estimating our difficulties and over 
estimating our capacities it is perhaps more 
harmful to have a very low opinion of ourselves 
and our people ** We have so long been in doubt 
about ourselves about the world nnd about 
the good in the world that it is time to exchange 
this latter attitude of mind for confidence in self 
confidence in our people and hope for a better 
future 

Now when I was a boy at school and later 
even when at college the atmosphere around 
me was one of extreme under-cstunation and 
humility For ov er three quarters of a century 
the educated Hindus had accepted the w ord of 
tile missionary about their religion and their 
past The missionaries had made cv en a much 
lower estimate of us our culture and our 
capacity than Mr Archer has now done The 
study of ‘'ansi nt was then at a discdnnt We 
knew almost nothing of our history except 
what was told us by our masters Giving 
credit to our foreign censors for honesty truthful 
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i . r *1 . n ,i„,iinir I tirope am! tion of it otherwise I think Hindu spirituality 

tlie rest of the .orl«l i.Khunn R ^| iil(; wc „ tnke cnrc of jtfic ,f H.rnlu caste « 

America (d) That respects lessened disintegrating nnd so we need waste no 

and Vmcnca 1m ■ “JSS ^SSnliU and over it Vs to Hindu manners I would notice 
the volume oCttew .™ lt ], nAC added to it in to change them scry materially The practice 
cer a tam n oU.ers 1 Imha has been thanks to her of wearing noserings nnd heat* earring* 
nohttcal and economic conditions more or less the women is disappearing because (a) there 
stacnant (e) That India s future goal ought nre not enough precious stones to go round 
A L tint an imitation of Europe s insanita , Turope nnd America nrc consuming most m 
nnd barbarism but tin flMMSMHtioa of its them fh) the \ast hulk wCthcpopuKuoncantiot 
s an its and civilization afford to invest nm part of their miserable 

As 5 regards the ridicule which Mr Archer pittnnee of income in jewelry (c) the commercial 
heaps on the Vedas nnd the other UtemtuTC of spirit of the ngc is catching India b} the throat 
. -the Hindus all that I want to saj in tins place I nm not sorrj for it 1 do not like cither *» e 
is that the} have sun n cd the attacks of nose-rings or the enr rings not c\en when t' ,e 
greater men than himself nnd surelj the evidence latter nre w om b} white women Rut I m 1 ' 
of their intrinsic worth is greater and more here ndd hi way of explanation that manned 
weight! both in the number of the witnesses nre more or less matters of locnl custom nnd so 
and° the character ot their evidence than that is the idea of hcautv What is molting to the 
to be found in this book Mr Archer s w ltnesscs Vsiatic sense of dcCencj is rtt times extremes 
are not generallj of the best 1 ind The\ can beautiful to the European nnd vice versa A 
be liardlj considered disinterested and im European is crazj m ndmtnng certain tlubg 8 
partial For example Mr Archer quotes a which our Asiatic detests I saj this no* 
Missionary commentator of the Vedaa assaving because I admire the practice of wearing nose- 
tliat the horizon of the Rislu is confined almost rings nnd earrings but because to me th c 
invariably to himself He pravs for happiness of matter seems to be so tn\ ml that Mr \rchers 
neither wife nor child not for the good of his repeated references to it seems to me to be 
village or hts clan nor vet for lus nation or endence of bad manners Mr Archer was 
people He manifests no common jovs anj horrified at the sight of blood at the temple of 
more than common sorrow s A more lud crous Kali in Calcutta The sight is no doubt horrible 
statement than this is impossible to be con to nn} man of aesthetic sense but I will tell n 
ceiaed as the Vedas are quite full of prayers of star} to Mr Archer of how I was shocked when 
the latter kind In fact most of the praters I visited England the first time The Headmaster 
are in the plural number In some places whole of a famous College was showing me the two 
chapters are devoted to prajers for common things for which his institution was famous — 
good Take for example Atharva III 30 or their kitchen and their organ When he took me 
Yaj \II 88 or Rig \ 191 Speal ing of to the former the sight I saw shocked me 
~ *" * 1 beyond description Reader can you imagine 


monstrous conceptions he quotes a hymn 
from the translation of Max Muller which has 
been times out of number explained by other 
scholars as symbolic and which only illustrates 
the danger of translating the Vedas literallj 
nnd in utter disregard of the fact that the Vedic 
language is 1 augika and etymological and that 
the same w ord is often used in different senses 
It is impossible for me to attempt to reply to 
Mr Archers criticisms in detail (I was xery 
nearly tempted to use Mr Archer sown language 
and call it his ravings ) as that w ould mvolx e 
the writing of another v olume of the same or 
perhaps bigger size I a«i sure I could fill a 
' olume w ith quotations from European scholars 
of lngh Tepute and authority testifying to the 
sp ritualitj of the Hindus and the high x alue 
of their philosophy and literature Mr Archer 
has himself admitted that >n places though very 
grudgtnglj and halfheartedly which is rather 
inconsistent x\ ith hts general sweeping denuncia* 


what I saw 7 Sevent} carcasses being roasted 
at once That w as the thing of xx hich my kindl} 
host was proud Of course I said nothing Hut 
to me it was as bad as cannibalism As to the 
habit of truthfulness I will advise Mr Archer to 
read the comedy of Nothing but the truth 
which Mr Collier has been presenting m American 
theatres I hope Lord Curzon will also glance 
at it The chancellories of Europe also Will 
furnish much material on that subject Let hint 
consult Messrs Bertrand Russel Lowes 
Dickinson Neilson and others xvho have written 
volumes on the causes of the war 


* The jeweller} on the persons of American 
xx omen in New York and in jeweller} stoves 
xx ould exceed the whole of British India s wealth 
in cash or jewels 
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AN INDIAN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO AMERICA 


I T •seems on this «ide of the Atlantic that 
Hindustan is In mg m the stone age ofeduca 
tion If she really w ishes to take her rightful 
place among the great nations of the world 
India must hav e a more modern educational 
system But where will she go to seek for the 
ideals of newer education * 

In the past the Indian tone of observ ations 
has been chiefly confined to only one country in 
the West and that too ad mi tied lj backward m 
matters educational Be that a9 it mav this 
tone should now be pushed and w idened to the 
United States Here one can see at this moment 
better than at any other w hat reconstmctional 
plans are engaging the thoughts of American 
leaders w hat re-educationa experiments are in 
progress for the disabled in war what new 
departments are being added to coJlegesof science 
and agriculture 

A few years ago the English government in 
India sent a fish commission to this country to 
study American fisheries Is it too much to 
expect that American colleges and nrmersities 
will be considered as worthy of careful stud) as 
American fisheries 5 At all eients the Ind an 
leaders who are interested in the educational 
advancement of India should send a commission 
to America at an early date The commission 
should be made up of the 1 ery best educational 
experts India can afford The founders of the 
University of Mysore Womens University of 
Poona the Hindu University of Benares as well 
as the organizers of the proposed Mustuu Uni 
versity at Aligarh and the Nizamuia University 
m Hyderabad should be willing to cooperate 
m sending this mission to America If the needed 
means and initiative fail to come from the 
government the) sUduld be furnished bv the 
nation itself For after all education is the most 
important piece of business in the Indian agenda 
just now 

It is interesting to note that several foreign 
countries including Japan and England have 
recently *etit commissions of education to the 
United States to make an intensive study of the 
American educational sj stem Why should not 
India also go and do htew i'e ’ 

An Indian educational commission to America 
is not at all an idle speculation it is eminently 
practical. Many of the leading American educa 
tionists whom I have consulted on the subject 
have given it their unqualified approval and 
w hole hiarted support Dr Walter A Jessop the 
President of the State University of Iowa with 
which I have the honor to be connected for the 
past few rears w rote to me in part 

* Should the proposed Commission visit the 


United States we w ould be pleased to have them 
make Iowa City and the State University of 
Iowa their headquarters while stud)ing the 
schools colleges and universities in the central 
part of United States We believe that it would 
be to the advantage of such a commission to 
make this place their headquarters since in Iowa 
Cit) there may be found typical public schools of 
all grades including the State Umversit) with 
its professional colleges of law medicine den 
tistrv pharmacy and engineering and its college 
of liberal arts graduate college and college of 
education 

TheCoIlege of Education of the State Umver 
sity of Iowa is equipped with an experimental 
school including both elemental) and secondary 
rades and is U'ed as a sub station of the 
nited States Bureau of Education 

In the event that the proposed Indian Cora 
mission should come to Iowa City the State 
Umversit) of Iowa would do everything m its 
pow er to facilitate their w ork 

I also bring encouraging w ords of greetings 
from no less a distinguished maninthewoTid 
of education than the Honorable P P Claxton 
the Commissioner of the United States BuTean 
of Education at Washington Dr Claxton whose 
position is verv similar to that of the Minister 
of Education m the British Government sent me 
among others the following lines I wish to 
assure ) ou and others who are interested in the 
matter that it will give me great pleasure to 
lend whatever assistance I can to this Com 
mission either personally or through the United 
States Bureau of Education 

Education in India has been more or le*s 
unsatisfactory The time has come when the 
frozen decorative idfals of the past should be 
shattered and swept out of the halls of learning 
There is now a great need of a co ordmated and 
well-directed plan to build a new education for 
new India \nd as a basis for such an educational 
reform a commission of expert investigators 
and trained educators should come to America 
and «ee first hand the creative work that is 
being done m commerce industry art literature 
and science The results of such an investigation 
are bound to give immense stimulus for recons- 
truction of educational life and make it quiver 
to the very soul of India 

It only remains for me now to add that if an 
educational commission should come Mr R R 

Rhemka the veiy able President of the Hindus 

than Association of America w hich has for years 
been help ng the newly armed Indian students to 
choose right American colteges w ill be delmhted 
to place his service* at the disposal <?f the 
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mission Should it desire, both Mr Khctnkft 
and 1 would be willing to look after the 
preliminary details of its visit and pilot it 
through the country Those who arc interested 
in the plan or want information concerning 
American education'll opportunities art m\ ited 


to communicate with the President of t- 
Ilimlusthan Association, 11R West 39th Stre • 
New York Citv 

low a Citv , SiijmiMiRA ItosP, m a ,i’it n v 
U S A Lecturer w the State Vtm ers/k* 

of Jon a 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Condition of the Hindu University. 

A correspondent signing lumself /l Senator of 
the Hindu Lntvcrsitj has attempted to reply to 
mi article on the Hindu University published in 
the June Number Along with much irrelevant 
matter, evasion of the m-un issues and replies to 
what I never said or suggested he liascontradic 
ted several of my statements of facts Now my 
membership of ei erj academic and administra- 
tive body of the Hindu University has given me 
a more accurate and first hand know ledge of the 
present condition of the Hindu University and 
the causes thereof than a mere Senator can 
have 

I shall not weary the reader by refuting every 
one of Senator’s contradictions A few ty pical 
instances vv ill suffice to conv ince him v\ here truth 
• lies The sudden and capricious changing of the 
starting point of the college day given on p 650 
is based on the diary of a professor who kept an 
accurate record of these changes with dates But 
Senator non chalantly denies it, saying that the 
change was made from season to season If the 
latter had been the case, tlieie w ould have been 
only one change in the y ear and not six as v\ as 
actually the case last \ear The duration of 
“Cue “TWftfsh" -ssis. s>r> -uncertain “that one bay 
about nndday no bell was rung though more 
than 48 -minutes had passed Two professors 
inquired at the office which professed helpless 
ness in the absence of the Principal s special 
instructions on the subject as the periods were 
being changed so often 

Again, Senator writes It is plain untruth to 
say that Mr Gurtu is going avvav’ This 
writer’s notion of truth and untruth must be 
diametrically opposed to that of all honest men, 
seeing that Mr Gurtu openly declared the 
severance of his connection with the Hindu 
University at the 1st meeting of the committee 
for bringing out the results and repeated it on a 
later date when there was a council meeting 
The reader can judge of the veracity of a writer 
who denies known facts in the hope that his 
defence of the rotten condition of the Hindu 

U cm1ente " ,th ihe innocent 

public outs id«_ Benares 

Similarly . a show of correction has been made 


in some cases when, the Senator’s replv is uttei- 
irrelevant to the issue I said that Mr Chint 
mam and X)r Jlta bad resigned their seats on v* 
Council and other bodies The contradiction 
Senator is that Mr Chintnnnm was never 1 
the Senate ’ . 

Senator indulges in a long rhapsody on t ‘ 
service of Mr Malaviya to the University a* 1 
his sacrifices ift its cause Now , in thanking 
Malaviya for lus exertions, his worsluppe 
should not lose all sense of proportion nor tn^ 
leave of common decency, unless they wish 
make their master ridiculous They have be- 1 
steadily following the policy of effacing t“ e 
memory of Sir Sur.dar Lai, but for whom 
Hmdu'University would not have been allow P a 
by Sir Sankaran Nmr its independent existen ce 
with effect from 1st Oct 1917, ns is well know” 
at Simla It is a bad school of ingratitude 
which Mr Malaviya is training his admirei 6 
Where will hts memory be after his death, 11 
we can judge from Sir Sundar Lais posthumod s 
reward at Benares * - 

When Sir Ha re ourt Butler vv as welcomed p* 
the Universitv 'in August 1918, Dr Gane£“ 
Prasad publicly spoke of the Hindu Unnersif' 
as the creation of Mr Malaviy a Sir Harcou rt 
in'll is re|hv saih, "Tins Tin w ersitj represents tl* 
enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Pandit M M Mai* 1 ' 
vty a and the unfailing wisdom patriotic dev° 
tion and patient industry- of vour late Vic®" 
Chancellor, Sir Sundar Lai How much tl’ e 
country ovv ed to him how much it has lost 
his untimely death, I know as fully ns any 0 
you If any thing could deepen the infamy ° 

the ingratitude to Sir Sundar Lai by the pt*' 
sent rulers of the Hindu University, it vvns thd* 
their omission w as corrected by a foreigner aid* 
outsider hi e the prov incnl gov ernor , 

In the same month Mr Malaviya addressed 
the students of the C H C after which D r 
Ganesh Prasad exhorted them to shout thri£ c 
Afa/aii Maharaj Kt Jai ' The gross sycophant 
produced a titter among the audience, even tb® 
idol blushed at the puja offered to him and cne fi 
out * No, no, give three cheers for the Hind u 
Vishvavidyalaya ” The true value of a man 8 
services to an institution is proportioned to tb e 
sacrifice lie has made for it That is the real 



incidence of the tax he pays \ow lt is well 

Snndir Into "l^ F nners,t > "<«* “Tde Sir 
™ 1 ' Prolong h,s ^ isit to Benares in the 
br , one <•”« be\ond his first 
,n?:.f m r e ” t . he , 1 f St . for th-lt * ln S Je dny Rs 5 000 
\ri \r»int shou d a !?° be borne in m,nd *hat if 

«>ain collecting inonet for the Hindu 
nrne^l-l, h j*i. , . ra P' t,red "ht* professional 
he h ' ld , he >«s on the other side of the 
S, L SeCUre< ^ the ' ,ccrcd,ted apent of the 
out w r !i tT «?«• to high places which 
orator h n been t ci ° s « i hwi as a stump- 
° n° The gain has been mutual 
\fr ar ? dm,tt, ”S the sake of argument that 
Mr Malam a has done for the B H l all that 
« claimed for him b\ his blind admirer* we must 
realise what price we are being asked to pat for 
It Money getting ,* onlv a means to an end 

effie,en e ^ .r b ° r ‘ , i n ' lteth ' ,tend - the ,deal the 
-to tt tbe S° od "“me of tl.e Hindu Lnnersitv 
and 1 ,V 01 le purpose of tounng for subscriptions 
f"f n ™'' r k ,'"^, t r he travelling agent the absentee die 
ha^otV heUnner, ! t > 111 mathematicians who 
hai enot forgotten their algebra an 1 simple anth 
admW hC pur ° u,t of h, g hcr research will 
nnmit the correctness of the formula that 
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rawL Vil rt n v ohan Valaviva moner getting 
miffline .then Mala viva mnst be roiernor 

generil of the Hindu Lnntrsm 
Das»letter“ ltS r ° r " h ' Ch *“ B '' bu Bh ' , g"* n 
Inside \ iew 
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scholars are produced thev are as ln~»n 
time the food of staffnhich shm'dbe 

^5Ssr P jaa?«S“ 

w ntten m flat tering terms For the sake of the 
Hindu University we shall be glad to find that 
such reports are radically false In my caw a 

sV SOn nn ' bc ^' cn for «1elarm filfmg 
l niversitv appointments until the tvpe of man 
required is at nibble It should be reeled ™ 
the best in the circumstances to make some 
temporarv appointments c 

h7S bcen sa > d ~-»lso from an ms.de 
source— there appears to be an absence of Ion alt* 
st n aff nnf er , aUOn ™ on &< the members £ & 

” n " d u " ou,d seem from the attempt to 
, T™ “*»“« the Principal thathe 
not treated as one has learned to evpcct To U s 
^ Ganesh Pra«ad neither diwtlt 
nor lndtreitlv the statements About L. n , 
arc realh indefinite and not such as to^ve 0 
.upper, ,„,h, , h ,, SVi^C." ™ 

JSCl *l«r. brrn m„£ 


The Benares Hindu University An oul 
aide View of an Inside Criticism 

pne Hindu or not who believes that 
runau culture and learning have particular con 
tnbutions to make to the wellbeing ofhuman.tj 
nrhl. P . PFN 1 hopes upon the eientnal 
achievements of the first Hindu Lmversitv of 
th^nL t,m "r Jhit the greater ones ins,ght into 
n °f such an institution ns a Umversiti 

nnn the more closelv one has followed the course 
the histones oi other Imversitics the more 
iffl*. 111 °, Uf , " iI1 he with regard eepect-allv to the 
efforts of the early years of a new l niversitv 
f ,s perhaps before all things necessary to go 
siowlv ,n circumstances of this kind In the 
particular conditions of In luan Academic life 
a'hich does not seem to tram as vet very manv 
Prominent scholars, an l in which when such 


efficient organisation at “the be£U™ " ln n \° h r ' 

s:„'::rricsn;^ : 

Perhaps it is sufficient to sav here »!>-.♦ „ x. 

' f l t 5 ,n *he manner he does \\ e do not G 
a brief for the policy which the Pnod.? 0t ° W 
but iu behev e that he n,X nr f „ 
to much of what the cnt,c sajs g H answer 
There is real ground for regret .» »i,« „ 
t,on of tb, \ mo-Chaooo.loS^L \ ,r P S E 

= 1:7 

the'unvedmg off lS C Cn^n? P ^,f Crhl °P <! 

Ol-tsidb Critic 
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II The settlement of everj question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement bi the people 
lmraediateli concerned, and not upon the 
basis of material advantage or interest 
of am other nation which mav desire a 
different settlement for the sake of its ow n 
extenor influence or mastery 

III The consent of all nations to be 
governed m their conduct towards each 
other by the same pnnciples of honour 
that govern the individual citizens of all 
modern states in their relations with one 
another 

IV The establishment of an organisa 
tion of peace which shall make it certain 
that the combined power of free nations 
wall check every mi asion of nglit 

C Tbe Five Requisites 

I The impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to w horn we do not w ish to be jnst 
It must be a justice that plaj s no fav our 
ites and know s no standards but the equal 
rights of the sei eral peoples concerned 

II No separate or special interest of 
any single nation, or anv group of nations, 
can be made the basis of any part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all 

III No leagues or alliances or special 
understandings, shall be made within the 
general and common family of nations 

IV No special or selfish economic 
combinations, and no employment of 
economic boycott shall be made except 
when the power of such bojeottis vested 
in the League of Nations for discipline ot 
control 

V A11 international agreements and 
treaties must be made known ut their 
entireti to the rest of the w orld 

D The Five Issues 

I Shall the mihtarj power of any 
nation, or any group of nations, be suffered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples, over 
whom they have no nght to rule, except 
the nght of force ? 

II Shall strong nations be free to 


wrong weak nations and make them sub 
ject to tlieir purpose and interest ? 

III Shall people be ruled and dominat- 
ed, even in their own internal affairs, bj 
arbitrary and irresponsible force, or bi 
their ow a will and choice ? 

IV Shall there be a common standard 
of right and pm liege for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as they 
w ill and the w eak suffer w ithout redress ? 

\ Shall the assertion of right he 
haphazard and b> casual alliance , or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
obseri ance of common rights ? 

There are certain extremely important 
utterances of President Wilson, mteipreting 
the Armistice position which were made 
during the days of the Peace Conference 
sessions Ibe following are the most 
important — 

(a) Speech to the Italian Deputies 
January 3, 1919 

Our task at Paris is to organise the 
friendship of the world to see to it that all 
the moral forces that make for nght and 
justtce and liberty are united, and are 
given a vital organisation, to which the 
peoples of the w orld w ill gladly and readih 
respond ’ 

{bj Address to the Peace Conference 
January 25, 1919 

We are here to see that the very founda 
tions of this war are swept away These 
foundations arc the pow er of small bodies 
of men to waeld their w ill and use mankind 
as pawns in their game Nothing less than 
the emancipation of the w orld from these 
things w ill accomplish peace 
(c) Speech m the Chamber of Deputies 
Feb 3,1919 

“We hare come to work out a world 
w Inch is fit to live in and in w Inch all 
countries can enjov the heritage of liberti 
for which France, America, England and 
Italv have paid so dear 

(d) Message to tbe American People 
Feb 2i, 1919 r . 

“The men, w ho are ui tbe Conference at 
Pans, realise that thev are the servants of 
their own people, and that the spirit of 
their people has awakened to a new purpose 
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Treats about guarantees of disarmament 
being gnen by the Allies General Smuts 
confesses, in Ins statement of what happen- 
ed, ‘regret, that the abolition of militarism 
is confined to the enemy ’ 

What can be said about responsible 
people, who first solemnh pledge them 
sel\ es that adequate guarantees of disar 
mament shall be gn en and taken , w ho 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side , And, last of all when the other 
side is disarmed refuse to gue am guaran 
tee themseh es ? 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried b\ sharpers called the confidence 
tncl It is difficult not to call the action 
of the Allies In that name 


(in) No single point was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free self determination of peoples 
that peoples should be go\ erned according 
to their ow n choice and not merely used as 
pawns by the stronger nations All the 
territorial articles, in the Fourteen Points 
j this end m \iew The principle is 
defined w ith great care and exactness in 
the second of the Four Factors and it is 
also implied m the first two of theFne 
Requisites and the first four of the Fne 
Issues Indeed it would hardly be too 
much to say that the War was determined 
by this issue Yet in the Peace Treati 
terms M 1 now that the following four 
territorial changes against the ni 11 of the 

decfded ^ miUt ' iI ^ force have been 

Saa A Valle y> "ith its coal 
hdds which is German territory , is to be 
handed oyer to France w ith an international 
administrate control for fifteen years’ 
exploitation after which a plebiscite ,s to 
?t, en , d^gmse of this plebiscite is 
too thin to decen e an\ one 

(V) Temton bordering on Poland is to 
be handed o%er to Poland though the 
population is German 

(c) A part of the northern Adriatic 
coast is to be gn en to Itah even where the 
population is not Italian 
tun ( ?pJ hC Ger ?^ ‘ n S hts Ia the Shan 
of CIunft are to be handed 
nnuV J u Pan , ev en tllo «K China Stronch 
and emphaticalK object 


It is not unlikely that other breaches of 
the right of self determination hat e actualh 
been decided upon In the Council of Four, 
cspccinlh in Asia Minor , but, apart from 
this, those w Inch ha\ c been publicly nek 
now ledged appear tome mcontestabh to 
proyc that the Armistice terms ha\c been 
departed from in order to satisfy impernlis 
tic aims The terms ha\e not been honour 
ably kept 


B It is difficult to record concisely all 
the economic and financial exactions which 
haie been lewed upon Germam under the 
Peace Treati The following is a brief 
summan of the main points — 

(a) Germam, an industrial country, 
depending on coal and iron, loses one third 
of her coal supply, and two thirds of her 
coni resen es 

( f>) She loses one half of her iron supph • 
and three fourths of her iron resenes 

(c) She has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
persons, goods, ships, carnages ana 
mails from or to any of the allied or associ 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties undue delays, restnctions, or dis 
criminations ” 


(V) one restores all devastated regions, 
and makes good any coal deficiency She 
also must gu e option to France, BelgnWi 
and Italy on 21,500,000 tons of coal 
annually (one seventh of Germam '• P re 
war production ) For 3 years, she must 
delner benzol, coaltar and ammonia to 
£nno Ce She , lorfeits 5000 railw ay engines 

5000 motor lomes i 6 o 000 railway cars 
(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1,60° 
hlt™J 0n , S J^ d U P" ar ds, one half of those 
b ' l " n 'll 00 and i-OOO tons, and one 
quarter of her steam trailers and fishing 
mdl.™ * ! ' d,llt 'On, she is bound to bmld a 
e y ears° nS S ^’P S ^ or 4l’ e Allies w ithin 

Abroad Germany is stripped liter 
is "orac^^i"? thing O n this account, she 
of U tlCal * de P rive d of all opportunity 
tri M ” me * at e actue part in Indus 

Ql ? e trade abroad — so far as the con 
querors can dictate 

the , in Edition to all this, 

the responsibility for a war Indemnity 
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(called compensation) which is to befinallx 
settled bx an Inter allied Commission not 
liter thin Mu 1st 1921 She pledges in 
mitiil lndemmtx of 20 000 000 000 mirks 
within two jtirs and to issue bonds for 
40 000 000 000 mirks assuring the full 
pijment of these bonds within 40 \ ears 
The total dischirge would require 160 000 
000 000 mirks Staggering alreadj under 
an enormous public debt dmenout of the 
world markets and economic-tils imprisoned 
within Gentiam s own markets with her 
economic equipment exhausted b\ the w ar 
each single German fimiK will hue to 
pax , for the next 30 tears m addition to 
all other burdens 300 rupees out of its 
own scmti domestic income to tht Allies 

It is this Peace Treat! which Mr Llo\d 
George declares must Ik fulfilled at the 
point of the sword and not dlowed to Ik 
come a scrap of j ajicr It is this I e ace 
Treat! which hesaxs can Ik gu iraitteed 
lccati«e the guarantees include the dis 
armament of German! and the destruction 
of her nreenaN 

It max be thus guaranteed but again 
'VC ask the <iuestxon^-Is this tair is ttjust 
is it hum in is it true to the Armistice 
proposal 5 There i« not the least doubt 
that German! was inhumane in war hut 
that is no reason whx the \lhes should not 
he humane m peace 

I lace the«e economic terms «ule b\ side 
with President Wilson s own speech con 
taming the I ourteen Points — on the 
hisis of which the Armistice wa« made 
Here are his ow n w ord- — 

Tht d \\ of conquest and aggrandise 
mentis gone b\ We liaxc no jealousc 
uf German greatness and here is nothing 
m this programme w lueh impairs it H e do 
not Wish to injure berm mi or to bloek 


in anx w ax her legitimate influence or 
power We wish her onlx to aceept 
a place of equahtx among the peoples of 
the world— the new world m which we 
now Inc 

Then take the British Officers Official 
Report of conditions tod ax in German! — 
We were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters Spinach is brewed in 
the kitchens for babies of three weeks 
to three j ears old and the sight of babies 
sucking spinach soup out of their bottles 
in place ot milk is distressing Charts 
show that babies at the end of their third 
\ ear do not weigh much more than at the 
end of their hrst tear 


I liaxc put side bx side with xtrx little 
comment of mx own the professions anil 
the practices of the Allied statesmen to 
ex arils German! 

The Treat! which has ended the war 
with Germ mx contains no true or lasting 
jKacc liceause it is based upon untruth 
It will haxe to Ik undone 

Just ns from exerv comir of the 
world the crx xxent up iKfore against the 
mhumanitx of the xiar methods cm 
ploxed bx Gtrmnnx xxhich shocked 
the conscience ot m inkmd so noxe from 
exerj comer of the world the cn will 
go up ngam«t the inhumanity of these 
pc ice methods of the Allies which as 
soon as thex are fullx knoxx n and under 
stood w ill shock the conscience of mankind 
Inexitabh this will come to pa«s and the 
\ tnee of thoughtful men ex rrvw here xx ill be 
clear and strong 

Jalt 0 Vi 10 C I Yvdrfws 

6iianfiniietan 
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\ustvrn- \oxuM tk xtion e\u rTN rfsitlts sitr teachers ui election* to the Executive 

I T has Ikcu shown in the Jure Number Council of the Hmdu Lmversitr m I9Ift 
of this Review how as the result of rot a meeting was attended b\ even 
preferring absentees to resident Lnixer hall of its member- and that most of the 
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THE DUTIES OT KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F ROM Dr R C Majumdar s learned 
work on Corporate Life in Ancient 
India which has been recently publish 
£d, we learn that in the Vedic Age kings 
w ere sometimes elected b\ the sablms and 
sarmtis which were a part of the constitu 
tion, that the onl\ means b\ which rnal 
claimants to the throne sought to gain 
oxer the assembh was supremacy m debate 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
rajakartarah (King makers) met together 
to select a King 1 that the King’s Pm \ 
Council (called mantnpanshadhy Kautilya) 
w as, according to the Mahabharata * to 
consist of 4 Brahmanas 8 Kshattmas 
21 Vais} as, 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of northern India immediateh 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non monarchical or republican states 
known as ganas that even m the Deccan 
some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form * that unit\ was 
the chief refuge of the ganas > and that it 
was onl} from the fifth centurj A D 
onwards that the} ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics 

As an instance of the custom of electma 
the king may be mentioned the Tunaim,? 
inscription of the Satrap Rudradama^to 
rated in D^ajin. about the middle of the 
second century AD ^ here , 

that men of all castes went to 
chosehim as their lord for their pro l”a 

%,e at hole subject has been treated 

1 Rimarmn II 67 2 
2 Snntipaixa Section 85 
3 \ide no RH 

w, SfW»r» e. (first century 

bhaf an ^‘Pam section 107 

to **' * Early History 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which leaxcs no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that “institutions 
w hich w e are accustomed to look upon as 
of western growth, had also flourished m 
India long, long ago ” (p 122) * 

Mj object tn writing this short article 
is to add a few more authorities which I 
ha\ e come across in the course of my read 
ing on the duties of kings In the Maha 
bharata * w e read , 

The king u ho taking the sixth of the produce 
from im subjects fails to protect them is said 
sms UP ° n h,mself the entire burden of their 


The protection of his subjects is the highest 
v,rt r ues b > > n after life the king 

ods them of n sixth of their merits otherwis 


h, ~ “ T “ °i ineir merits otherwise 
3 xacting taxes from his subjects and yet 

fmlmgto protect f hem he is robgdby them of 
bis merits and hrnself eats their sms 

But nowhere has this idea been more 
forcibly expressed than in the Markandeya 
furana" where the royal sixth has been 

India t?” * h ' same subject Buddhist 

C V t 11 4>-C India b.T 

translated 3 hn C r> V c[ r ^-autllya s Arthasastru 
Bk " dnVeif™*, Bk I, ch XIX, 
Sutrame, . B \ V, “ eh H Bk XIII ell V, &C 
Sarl “ c h I r ’° S,ated br Pr ° f Benoy Kumar 


‘ sfafgait arant afarre urnxifrun i 
amj ustfixm nan eiaaifreij 11 

Adiparv-i section 213 verse 9 
8 ** Tin! 

^ | 
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described ns the king s rakshambetanam 
or v. ages for protecting his subjects Here 
a distinct contrast is implied between the 
king and the people on er whom he reigns 
b\ virtue of which thenght of the soiereign 
to exact tribute from his subjects is stncth 
bunted bi hiS obligation to render them 
adequate service in the shape of protection 
The whole passage runs thus 

If the subjects after paring a sixth of the 
produce as tribute to the king hate to be 
protected by others the King is sure to go to 
hell this tribute has been fixed bt former 
jurists as the king s s-tlan for protecting his 
subjects if the king does not protect them in 
return he robs them and is guilt) of theft 

The Code of Manu displajs a high re- 
gard for the kingU position and sacs that 
the king is a great deitt m human shape • 
and that the Lord created the king for the 
preservilion of order on earth 1 \et 
Manu declares that the king who through 
infatuation oppresses bis own state soon 
loses his kingdom as well as his hfe with 
his whole famih Just as a man s ntaiiti 
iS undermined through phi sical suffering 
so also the king s life is shortened b\ the 
oppression of his state * The Main 
bharata'* eiengoes the length of saying 
that an unrighteous king descries capital 
punishment 

Nowhere has the object of the tribute 
paid to the king been more beauttfulli ex 
pressed than in the well known lines of the 
immortal Kalidasa where he sijs that the 
king le\ les taxes on his subjects for their 
own welfare jiist as the sun draws up mots 

30 ^tai *1 m favfff i 

ch T i 8 

13 u*»« T13IT5JUOT1 W I 

ch - i 3 

32 urtort^T c *u»neiitvruT i 

dlif^trs vtWiwiSinT * 

oitfcww* niftat l 

ch " i 111—12 

1 ® V 

■*<1111 pan a section "*2 t 9 

21 — 0 


ture from the earth onh to return it a 
thousandfold (in the shape of ram) * * 

The proper m anner of k\ nng the tribute 
has been ter\ happily illustrated m a 
passage in the Mahabbarata ’* and the 
same idea is also to be found in the Manu 
sambita* * and the Garuda Purana ’ ’ 

Say s the Mahabharatn 
The king should tip -the resources of his 
kingdom as gentle as the bee sucks honej from 
the flower as men milk a cow w ithout w ounding 
her udder and starring the calf as the leech 
drinks the blood as the tigress takes her cubs 
between her teeth and lifts them without in 
flitting pnul as the mouse bites the sole of the 
feet imperceptibly with its sharp teeth from 
people in affluent circumstances the king should 
let 5 tares on a gradually ncreasmg scale 

In the Sablnparva of the Mahabharata 
there's a. long dialogue between Naradi. 
and ^udhistbira on the duties of kings 
from winch the following extract* 8 is 
gi\ en Narada asks \ udhisthira 

Is th\ kingdom persecuted b) thievish or 
covetous people by the imprudence of minors 
or the influence of w omen or thyself or not ? 
In thi ktndora bast thou establ shed large 
tanks and lakes full of water and hast thou 
d stnbuted them m such a manner that all the 
lands have a proper <hare * Or hast thou left 
the agriculture of thy realm wholli dependent 
on the mercies of the gods ? In thy kingdom 
do not the agriculturists feel the want of either 
seed gm n or food * And dost thou out of due 
con« deration grant tl c tiller-* of thv realm 
loans at a small Tate of interest * O child are 
the departments of thv state deal ng with the 
foi r professions of agriculture trade cattle* 

1 * uarm 3a wi h tn*efl ufav'ixVl I 

f>5 tn gft i 

Kaghuvamsa canto 1 c 18 
lo "TO* ■HHTl ** I 
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sra^xm frt?r* •srrf’ti i 

yvr>« usm** I 
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Now mark the sequel Since that Senate 
meeting e/even months have elapsed but no 
dah sanctioned selections have been made 
a\ ailable Tow ards the end of the acade- 
mic year 1918 — 19, a brochure of 17 pages 
containing the hackney ed Chanakv a slokas 
and some 180 couplets from the Ramadan 
was printed, hut as the booklet has not 
yet been passed by the Board the Faculty 
and the Senate, it cannot be used in the 
classes Thus our academic mountain, 
after hai ing been in labour for 2 y ears and 
2 months (May 1917— July 1919) has not 
even brought forth the pro\ erbial mouse 
An impasse u as reached la Dec 1918 n hen 
un examiner in M A Sanskrit wrote to 
say that he could not possibh set his 
paper of the next examination as the 
selections from the Vedas had not yet been 
made The Vice Chancellor had to use hi9 
emergency powers and prescribe certain 
books to save the situtation— thus justi 
fying Mr Sheshadn's wisdom But w hat 
time had the candidates to prepare these 
pieces which were announced on 19th 
January 1919, while the examination 
was to take place in April next ? * 

This Sanskrit selection sub-committee 
Was appointed on 5th May 1917 with fiie 
members But its first meeting was held 
on 31st October 1918 (i e IVt years after 
Wards) only one member attending The 
2nd and 3rd meetings w ere attended by the 
same number and the 4th and 5th by ftto 
members, outof five 1 And this (or these) 
“resolved ’ on behalf of the whole bodv 
Happily there is no quorum in a sub-coin 
taittee 

Promises and performances 

No private gentleman w ho has the least 
sense of responsibility w ill make any pro- 
mise which cannot under normal circutn 
stances be earned out Caution in this 

assurance gnen by Mr Malax iy X I beg leaxe to 
withdraw the resolution' Mr MatoAUx itunu: 
matly insisted on the word assurance being 
changed into eaphnation so that no respon«ibi 
‘‘ty would he on him when his assurances alter 
wards came to nothing ns they hive act u illy 
done 

* hater, theM A ex am mat ion was put off 

Juh , on account of the late epidemic 


which is expected to hate a permanent im 
persona! existence, stretching beyond the 
lues of its founders In raising subsenp 
tions (or w hat comes to the same thing, 
in attracting students) there is naturally a 
strong temptation to humour the audience 
and a practised orator is apt to let his 
tongue run aw ay w ith lum But promises 
made on such occasions without due consi- 
deration of their practicability, have a 
disadvantage thej come home to roost, as 
Mr Malav i> a s are now doing to the dis- 
may of the officers of the University 

Mahatma Munshi Ram, the revered 
leader of the (Jurubul educational scheme, 
recently remarked in adressmg the C H C 
students — 

It imj be sedition to sax so in this hall but 
none of the founders of this Unix ersitv realises 
what they mean when they speak of this instltu 
tion reproducing the educational ideal of ancient 
Ary ax art a Such dazzling promises are made by 
your leaders when they find it necessary to 
induce a shoxseT of silver from the audience Rut 
in practice thev have only added one more to 
the stereotyped Lmxersities of modem India 
\ ou attend lectures lead free and easy fixes 
cram at the end of the term and go through the 
grind of the examination here as elsexxhere 

The orator and financial resource 
beggar of the Hindu Unit ersity has been 
telling his audiences that it w ould harmo- 
nise the East aud the t\ est intellectually , 
that it w ould impart the highest modem 
or Western knowledge while reviving the 
devotion and morality of ancient India, 
and therefore all Hindus, all well wishers 
of India bav e a sacred duty to subscribe 
to it “Easier said than done,’ one is 
tempted to reply in the language of Carlyle 
when criticising Scott’s dying speech to 
Lockhart 

The sy nthesis of the East and the West 
can be effected only by divinely gifted 
geniuses who are born as the winds of 
Fate blow You cannot create them to 
order, Or bv mechanically stamping men 
W ith the hall mark of Ph D and D Sc 
In religion such a synthesis w as effected 
by Rammohun Roy a century ago, and in 
literature bv Rabindranath, three ' genera- 
tions afterw ards In art w e are still striv - 
respect is still more obligatory on the 
leaders of an institution, like a University 
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THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F ROM Dr R C Mnjumdar s learned 
work on Corporate Life in Ancient 
India which has been recently publish 
id we learn that in the Vedic Age kings 
were sometimes elected b\ the sab/ns and 
s'uwtis which were a part of the constitu 
tion that the onU means by which rnal 
claimants to the throne sought to gain 
o\er the assembly was supremacy in debate 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
rajakartarah (King mal ers) met together 
to select a King, that the Kings Pm, 
Council (called manfriparis/iad by Kautilval 
“ as according to the Mahahharata > to 
consist of 4 Brahmnnas 8 Kshattmas 
21 Vaisyas 3 Sudras and 1 Suta that the 
w hole of northern India immediately 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non monarchical or republican states 
known as ganas that eien in the Deccan 
some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form that unitv was 
the chief refuge of the gams' and that it 
Mas only from the fifth century A D 
onwards that they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics P 

As an instance of the custom of electing 
the lung may be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscnption of the Satrap Rudradaman who 
ruled in Ujjayim about the middle of the 
second centum A D where ,t is represented 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their protec 

The whole subject has been treated in 

1 Ramn\ ma II G7 2 
2 Santiparva Section 8i 
n c J “ 88 (tot century 

I^TYir^T«d WTW e*, „> 

bharntn Santiparva section 107 

quoted at p 22 Dr i ! 

of the Deccan (188+) andlrkar * Early History 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which leaaes no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that 1 institutions 
which wc are accustomed to look upon as 
of w estern grow th had also flourished in 
India long long ago (p 122) 9 

Mj object in w nting this short article 
is to add a few more authorities which I 
ha\ e come across in the course of mj read 
ing on the duties of kings In the Maha 
bharata T we read , 

The kmg who taking the sixth of the produce 
from his subjects fails to protect them is said 
to take upon himself the entire burden of their 
sins 


Similarly in the Bhagavata Purana 8 
The protection of his subjects is the highest 
of royal virtues b> which in after life the king 
robs them of a sixth of their merits otheru lse 
by exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them he is robbed by them of 
his merits and himself eats their sins 

But nowhere has this idea been more 
forcibly expressed than in the Markandeva 
Purana * w here the roj al sixth has been 


TV,,?.., U T>1_ fr tne same Subiect Buddhist 
India by Rhj s Davids ch II Epic India by 
SsLYZI? k ch D W1 J l Kaut.lya s Arthasastri 

Sk v ^ ed vT b i,i R v,?T h ' l l l ' ,sastt, y BkI ch XIX 
Y l Bk , V III Ck II Bk XIII Ch V & C 

Sarkar c'l t I 1 " lns,atcd b ' Prof Benoy Kumar 


• Ti5iT< i 

Adiparva section 213 verse 9 
8 ** I UmiTSqipT TTSrl 

*ni niurti^ jgmxq | 

TtTT®! transit— 

Skanda4 ch 20 v 14 

»zstft tj n 

ch 18 T G 7 



2 run modern review toh uigijST, ioi<> 

rearing ml hinting manage 1 by honest nnd follow the path of justice, are peaceful 
officers Uj on these O son depends the Inppi and without mutual jealousy, there otie 
ness of the people should fix his habitation, as it is pleasant 


The happiness of the people should in 
deed be a pnme consideration, with good 
kings according to the ancient political 
theorists of India Rnja prakntiranjanat ' — 
the word 'ling m Sanskrit is derived from 
a root which means to please (the people) 19 
Whether the banishment of bita was 
morally justifiable or not, the fact remains 
that Rama know mg in his heart of hearts 
that his queen was chaste nnd honour 
able* 0 did not scruple to exile her m 
her delicate state of health m order to please 
his people In the Mats} a Purana,* * we 
ha\ e the follow mg pregnant advice 

Even king should consider what ire the nets 
which pleise or offend the people m Ins stitc 
nnd he should tike pirticular cire to ivoid 
the offensive nets O moon of the solar dv nasty 
royal prosperity depends on the people being 
fav ourably disposed Hence the best princes on 
earth should carefully act in such a w av as to 
please the people 

In two passages in the Vamana Purana** 
and the Brahma Purana* * we have it 
that where the king is v irtuous and pow er 
ful and his officers are well disposed totvards 
him, and the countrv is well governed, and 
where moreover the people live m unity 

19 xflHtnv wan wl^'itTrsiT 

Mihabharata Santiparva section 59 v 12" 

20 'sisqTwrr ^ vfhiT *&vr wfaift’ 

Ramayana Uttaril anda 

21 vWhiT 3»r H I 

faT5IJ% 7U3T ftav ani^fgjiT H 
ftxrnsiTO €l% fishis n 

^ vnnwi f% 
oral *nrr i 

nwTa vi^5*pgr 

ch 215 V 95—96 

22 mn i « 

94 r « a ch 14 V 55 

23 i 
min™ ra on, j, 

nr-aiHniirWt ifnsTtjmtg » 

ch 221 ^ 110—11 


to reside jn such a country, whereas it is 
otherwise in a country under a bad king 
The seven deadly sms of n king arc—(a) 
excessive fondness for hunting (b)gamb 
Ung (c) excessive sexual indulgence (d)drun 
kenness (e) financial extravagance (f) lia hi 
tunl use of harsh language (g) fondness for 
severe punishments * 4 In the last lines 
of the same chapter w e are referred, for de 
tails, to the treatises of Suhra and Vnhas 
pati, who are said to be the founders of 
the science of politics 

Ancient Indian authorities were not \erv 
favourably disposed towards bureaucri 
cies Manu lav sdown the follow mg 

Since the serv ants of the king whom he his 
ippointed guardnns of districts are genenlb 
knives who seize what belongs to other men 
from such knaves let him defend his people ’ ** 

Kalhan in his Rujatarangim every 
where bitterly complains against the 
Kayastha”s or royal officers, who accord 
mg to Sir Aurel Stein, were mostly Brahm 
ms by caste and ridicules their sacrosanct 
pretensions According to the Sakraruti 
the 1 ing should take the side not of lus 
officers but of Ins subjects ** ‘For who’, 
says Sukrachary a does not get intoxiCa 
ted by dnnl ing the v amty of office * * 7 
Alluding to Hieun Tsang s description 
of the grand Parliament of Religions 
convened bv Harsh av ardhan under the 
presidency of the celebrated Chinese Master 
of the Law, Mr Havell says 

Another striking characteristic of Indian 
political life is the extraordinary deference shown 
by military rulers to the authorised exponents 
of national culture the professional pandits 
The influence of philosophers was not 
the only factor in curbing royal despotism 
The coronation oath which the 1 mg had 
to sw ear required him to consider always 
as God whatev er is law and whatever is 

24 'si^Trgl i 

xmsviiyipg toto ti 

Lahkapurana ch 84 v 42 

25 Chap VII v 123 

26 i 754 27 11 227 

28 7 he j History of Aryan Rule in India 

Harrap London 1918 p 207 
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inacconHnce with ethics and nhatatr.s 

to POl “ 3 “ ntl '° " Ct «“»ri.ng 

'i,* * ne\er to net irbjtranh '■ 

ror?„V S ” 0 r Str “ gsle sa T s Mr Hutll 
lor freedom of conscience or for the pohti 

eet hf a S a >f il ndnKlU ' lIS bec ' ltlse botlf^e 


103 

light b 3 recent archaeological research on 

™,i h / nt! r n ‘™ p,e Inscn ptions of the 
ninth to the ttjelvth centimes AD Mr 
Ha\e!l verj justly concludes that 


the common bel ef of Europe that i„j 


estahli sCdY A Because both were monarch* m s 

estaonshed b\ the unwritten law of the trar* despotism 1S so for * 

Hnd confirmed b\ everv monarch m h, s '^hamn^dan period ^nlv on^of^ the P re ‘ 
coronation oath false concept^ TfVdX Tstore ^ hert 

r!^«is=r:s?KSa^ 

'.npednncnis ffi?’ £.“• 


nmiiri”’ L li,' ir ° rt ~’ P "' lt “ l 6 ~”»-ta5 been 


st rubies and bf ciTTwar' 

cT„£ 

n.a^r 1 Jpol«son 0 3 , i' b t T tV and ° fs P ,ntuaI #nd 

and consideration ot theToSm'^rS’.f 


The Sukramtilajs down that the kmc 

must never net upon his own opinions « 
but upon the opinions of the majontv ’* me 
ruonc opinion is more powerful than the ted 

S^S“ ,S of ».l s e°rs T’ - “* *>« 

t«£r ■a-s.aj; 

m Jh. h i*' w Vli reputed nnthor [ofthe Sn*ran *i] m « ns »h ™" ""‘"It b , v th , e five great a.sem 
"* ht l,- " c bee" he certamlv ns regarded as ? th , f) "« re «»«» of m,n stem pnests 

wh *? ponent . of ancrent popular tradit on There nnwaKMl, ** P £) and n "bassadors 
\ , l " e'eo king was bound to respect lor these « i "K have been a grnera! perm t for 

'ttwxtigk ft! sv?*- * j- a ,-Ca 

•‘it terser. •^.s'oaiS'ifKitr "■ s ” 

*° modern ideas is nn historical fic The account of the UioJa administrate,, 
which doesnot bear careful evsmmatton s« (AD 900 to 1300) in chapter \ Ire rf" 
Discussing the verv remarkable evidence hkc a romance though gathered from tl.f 
of genuine local sell government and the niost authoritative and on™, Sal- 32 

nagement of village revenues and com sources and demonstrates that self mre™ 
end” t ' lnks gardens and charitable mentofa democratic tvpe not surpassed 
of ^ Vme ?? ts b ' different committees nn\ country in the modern world form 
i* h « '>» a S= Sabhas and Vaha-Sabhas ed the verv basis of soc.etv m SoutW, 
lotted after regular voting bv ballot on Indta m 

emost approved modern methods and In a little book recent lv written be \fr 
* e^ennse of judicial powers extending 'recent A Smith to prove the unfitness r>f 
t onlj to the imposition of fines but also Indians for responsible government * 1 , 
f. < ti C j P ums f ,n,etl * these a semblies most hostile of all writers was fnrmv.in 
f«U details of which have been brought to toadimttbat 118 COra P eUed 

w ^ th« quotation fro n MahaNarata that theVng had "duti^as tt ?°S ni, «d 

30 ,Va ,7, a * PP — * that .» he was from o^nt of v,™ 5l sht * 

1 "• £• A 

,T 7 <* 38-39 3 + II well op ett p r >4 33 Haven o „t p p 233 
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recent Hindu author justlj ob«tr\c« that ‘the 
conception ol the king ns ^nant of the state was 
one ol the basic principles of political thought 
in \neiint India The idea finds frequent ex- 
pression in literature most tmpliatitalK, nt 
haps m the declarations of \soka’' • « 

Bhartrihan m the sexenth centtin AD 
WTote as follows in his Hitisntnka 6r Ccn- 
tun of Morals 


O king if thou W ouldst suck the Earth like 
the cow tend now tli> subjects hkc n calf, for 
i>_l^i areS0 u,1 ‘l wl c °astnnth and well, the 
Lnrth becomes as fruitfu! as the mj tlncnl Kalpa 


3G Indian Constitutional Reform \ 
the light of history — bx \ A Smith 
1019) p 20 in 

37 ur? 


tewed in 
(Oxford 


The jiroipentx of the jwoplc under a 
£opd king was, m fact, a fundamental 
axiom of Hindu politics 

AVc shnll conclude with two further ex- 
tracts 

'The king whose subjects arc dexoted, who i* 
dexoted to the protection of his subjects, and 
x\ ho has disciplined himself, enjoxs great pros 
pcritx ’ ‘In the happiness of Ins subjects lies 
his happiness , m their xxclfarc Ins xxclfare 
w hntex cr pleases himself lie shall not consider ns 
good, hut x\ hntexcr pleases his subjects he shall 
consider ns good’ a » 

X 

ufbtV trertifqu* irfrolupn^ - 
*nmxs«j ; urafn rjOr; p 

I*) The Sukraniti, cli I, x 191 — 92 
39 Knutilxa’s Artha«nstra, Hook I, ch 
MX, 39 


" HAT IS THE MATTER WITH CHINA ’ 
B\ St Niiivl Siv.ii 


E very Oriental, no matter to what 
particular Eastern natioW he max 
belong, is deep]} interested m 
t-hina s future , for so long as she remains a 
prej to chaos, the finger of Occidental scom 
will be pointed toxx ards her, to remind all 
Asiatics of their incompetence to manage 
their own affairs I, therefore, took the 
opportune of seeing His Excellence Chea- 
ting T Wang one of the Chinese Peare 
Delegates, when he recently came to 
London on a hnef Msit and ashed him to 

>ng the world to create a ne'n ord e ? aS5 ' S ‘ 
fourteen or^fteen ye\m'“gi ” 

V\ estem institutions from ‘fr^enfM CO ? lcl ° f 
cans and r„r„ p „„, Tho^US 


Innn 4 1 on thc S1 ™ steamer to 

'i ,,e « hehnd undertaken to xxork 
among the Chinese students, who at the 
time numbered something like 18,000 men 
N?™ ?i" en ’ aH ea S er to learn from 
&° n S e A rtS ° f P ence and "ar which 
had enabled her to defeat Russia, and to 
become recognised as one of the great 
Powers of the world Now that China is 

a Republic, it will do no harm for me to 
say that on board that steamer Mr Wang 
told me that China xx ould haxe no chance 
whatexer until the Alanchus had been 
sw ept axx ax and the xx ax had been cleared 
°r the younger men to come into poxxer 
0 u i SCt things right More than once 
while in Japan he enlarged upon that 
theme m conxersation xxith me 
After leaving Tokx o I lost sight of Mr 
y' ang, until I met him the other dax in 
London During the interx ening years he 
had gone to the United States, taken his 
M A degree from the Yale Unixersitx , and 
returned to China just before the rex olu 



* £ !L"; n h f 

„ „„ ' ^ at *’ u Qnang when 

251 & I? g ° mg L ° n there but a PPar 

St Of ft fV ? armed hfe ««d came 
out oi it without a scratch \f ter the 

^f-»TOa,s?55a£ 

me m his countrv and he w as elected \ ice 
resident of the Chinese Senate and Inter 

SrrSfu^ «***£££ 

P0™'v r \\ hm iuan Shlh Kai usurped 
■deaf ofl remi ""'d true to the 

South ° f "P” 1 ’ 1 ,""™™ and stuck to the 

Prate nS’ f 01 ” 51 ™ *“»»g the Chinese 
Peace Delegates ,s for that reason s,g„, 

of mL a "5 n 1? the pnme of hfe and full 
„™5 S ' it H ' S ?f cell<1 " c ' talks u,th great 
the s,? . H * 'c° ' me ,hat ,0 “aderstand 
thesituatron that ensts m China to-dat 
‘° ttahse the problems that confront 
tne Chinese patriots ■tisneeessan to make 
a survej of recent Chinese histori 
t 7? u ma J rec all he said that in 1897 

wo oernian missionaries were accident a IK 
murdered ,n the mtenor of Shantung TI e 
hinese murderers were apprehended and 
jaecuted certain officials were punished for 
ai conduct indemnity was paid and two 
wspiaton churches were erected \e*erthe 
nr>a V ermaa ' refused to drop the matter 
anu demanded that Knoclno be leased to 
? *or a period of99 years Since that 
demand was enforced b* a German 
^quadron under the command of the Fnnce 
«enra of Prussia the late Kaiser s brother 
'-hina had to submit 

a ther European nations were watching 
‘ue German game in the Far East None 
p. em , st °ppcd German* from robbing 
'-mna but as soon as she had succeeded in 
concessions out of China Russia 
Bri “«**? Port Arthur and DaJni Great 
pi aui Hai ei and France Kw ang 
I «" 31 *' an m order to maintain tl e 
aiance of power in Extreme \sia 
r* Jr h,n ^ ." as helpless in the matter 
one belie* ed that she had no self 
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IGo 

n ° nitl , on ' 11 Pnde and thus it 
wou!d be impossible to hurt her self res nect 
and her national pnde Great!* waXhe 
£91“ sur prised therefore when the Boxer 
Rebellion broke out m the beginning of 

ue'„ P m “* fir M “' 

ere 0 nen at the time and many have 

b .f \ gnen Snce but t,le onl* basis Jn 
w hich it is possible to explain w In certain 

ZT"'! fore,s ”™ --'i S 

sn„e to tne Legation m Peking , s that 
thet resented the humil.ation that the for 
etgners l,a, heaped upon their countrv In 
Other ttorl, the bl ou out uostheLuf 

p^‘ l ,„ r S t pTua a,th0 ” Sh “ “ 



ChenGTING T Uaxu 
Late \ cc-Pre« dent of tl e Chinese. . 

Western potters and ,J ~ 


Ic* led and other karsh* mdemnitv 
upon Chin, thing, ap, eared V.Tf/' 
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down But the\ really never did so 
There w as unrest under the surface China 
still nursed her bruised national pride 
Those of her sons who could think for 
themselves and who were filled with lo\e 
for their countn , found it difficult to hold 
their heads high Se\era!l\ and collectne 
ly the\ felt that the weak, effete Manchu 
Government which was unable to give 
China a sound progressive, admimstra* 
tion and which was no match for the 
foreign diplomatic consular, financial and 
military agents wa* a stumbling block 
that must be remov ed at an\ cost and .is 
speedily as possible 

Then came the Japanese war with 
Russia That im erted \ alues Russia 
which the Chinese had looked upon ns a 
giant, w as beaten by our little neighbour 
from across the China Sea— our little 
neighbour who got her religion, literature, 
and art from us and who still employed 
our ideographs They said that Russia’s 
heart was not in the fight, otherwise 
little Japan could not ha\ e beaten her But 
explanation or no explanation w e could 
see that Japan had hurled the Russian 
soldiers back from the seaboard, hundreds 
and hundreds of miles and that in their 
retreat, the Russians had lost large 
numbers of men and great quantities of 
material • 

“That defeat — or whatever jou may 
like to call it — gal\ anised China Thous 
ands of our y oung men who used to scoff 
at Japanese progress hurried across the sea 
and entered Japanese schools and colleges 
Hundreds of other young men went to 
America and to a anous other countries in 
Europe to learn the art and science of the 
West The progressive among the pro 
vmcial governors aided many of these 
entnmastic voung Chinese to go on their 
pilgrimages to the students’ Mecca of the 
world 

The United States of America set a high 
moral example to the w odd It refused to 
who i?!i more Chinese money for the men 
or maimed and the 
!l A P n rt ' * b , n< ^ been damaged during 
nin^°T RebelWi That example waf, 
alas lost upon the other nations, but 
China w as ileeplv moved And I nm g \ l( i 


to sav that our Gov emment, m spite of i ts 
weakness and shortsightedness, rose to th® 
occasion at that time It told the author 1 
ties at Washington that China w as ineffably 
mov ed by American generosity and that * 
wished to make arrangments so that tfl® 
mone\ that the United States was remit 
ting w ould still be spent in America SI* e 
proposed to use it m educating 
promising v oung men and women at 
American schools, colleges and universities 

“It is strange how even intelligent 
persons all over the world continue t® 
cherish the notion that in remitting the ir 
share of the Boxer indemnity American® 
made n bargain w ith the Chinese that that 
monev must be spent in the United State® 
of America That is a libel upon American 
character The arrangement w as suggested 
by China 

“As the young men, and aye, the y our>g 
women educated abroad— and especially 
in the United States— returned to China t° 
find that the Gov emment still w ent on f n 
its sleepy reactionary way, the wad” 
v oung blood coursing m their veins b ega n 
to boil Controversy over affairs m 
Manchuria was going on between Chid* 1 
and Japan at the time Chinese indignA 
tion at Japanese highhandedness led to 
the bovcott of Japanese goods ColhsiO 11 
between the Chinese and the Japanese m 
China occurred for which China had to 
eat humble pie That made the -voung 
Chinese men gnt their teeth and hastened 
the rev olution, which was precipitated o* 1 
October 10 1911 

‘I myself thought”, said Mr Wanjb 

that the rev olution broke out preni'i 
turely But that could not be helped I 
is not possible to control such a mov emen 
w hen it goes bey ond a certain stage An' 
how, premature or not it succeeded Th e 
struggle w as brief and not particular!' 
sanguinary The Manchus were advised 
to abdicate bv Yuan Shih Km They did so 
The way was thus made clear for the 
establishment of the new order 

‘ Time did not justify the placing o» 
\uan Shih Kai at the head of the Republic, 
but at the time that appeared to be the 
only thing to do At any rate, in the 
circumstance, it was magnanimous of Dr* 



to otter the highest prize in the gift of n 
nation to another radu idaal C\ en*thou«h 
\ uan acted treacherousK Dr Sun s 

the ,, orb! i, d o' tr “" niI “s effect upon 
S' "°I“. “ *lio«e,l <|u,tc clenrli more 

done ' 1SC 5“ ld P 08Slbl ' l»'e 

none that \oung China was not out 

“as a JS? “” d that 3 °» m, ‘ concede 
wasa great thing 

f ., lr ,^ fter th * solution had succeeded we 
SE-T* H,s Excellency that our 
difficulties were greatly increased because 
thea anous Pow ers of the w orld-strange as 
he r^ S ,r nd ~ np P eared t0 be l«nedup with 

the reactionaries against the progresses 
weL reactlon ' lr T elements ,n the country 
strong numerical and extremeh 

received? " Ith thc b,lck,n g the\ 
the rnnol \ ar } oas a S™ts and especially 

the money that tiiei weregixen bi i anous 

That*”? % tU } co »ld deft the progressnes 
„** * th,n t lsthe real reason why the 

am B h! i' eS i’ l ' e n . ot been abIe to succecd 

during *? er I’ 3 ” thej ba ' c done — wh\ 
Uunng the short space of 7 %cars there 

toreit ut wu U V 0ns nnd t "° attempts 
re-establish the Impcnal regime 

When the 'War began and the liberal 

aeaw J? Euro P e ran S ed **»««nfehes 
against the autocratic Pow ers of Central 
progressive element m China 
iN tbat a D «w chapter in Chinese 
history would begm \\ e heard for 

"stance tbat Great Bntain was gome 

" ? l ^ e ln defence of national nghts 
and the freetlom °f small nations We 
'anted nothing more than to be left 
nn j e '' ork out our own salvation 
wa we Mined that Bntain and her Allies 
tb^p tbe,r fo rmulas to apply as much to 

tb uY , En<lt as to tbe Far » est 
ti,,ri 16 Ghmese Progressnes felt thus 
,, , , * nc<e Gov eminent began to negotiate 
rmam for tak,n g oier the unev 
a t ease ofKiaochao But these negoct 
ns were rudeh interrupted by the ulti 
w-l m seryed b\ Japan upon Germany 
iii n Ghina offered to join forces wath the 
thiY/Y* oO'Opcrate in the reduction of 
teHe u fln ourpost her offer w as obiec 
to bv a certain Power 
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to h"“°o"„g S Ttad" Y s , opp ° scd 

Chun ,di „ed n „ r r diplomat m 

htr demands tthat P " SS 

H,s FpV„a S “ ' Z asZ'c'hina”,* 

“ ntd 1917 she remained neutral 
aad , that h f r oontnbution to the w ar con 
sisted mereh in sending thousands of 
Chinese,,, loesto , le , p to teep nnoat ds 
nuxhantmen engaged in bringing foJd to 
Entail, and other land, and hundred, of 
thousands of Chinese labourers tonork 
feh.nd the lines and m munition faetones 
in France Mesopotamia and elseithere 
and proudmg large quantities ofpronsions 
and ran matenals for nse in ,t ar and other 

industries The entn of the United States 
of Amenca ,nto the 11 ar and her appeal" 
the neutrals tojom the Ponm assented 
together to crush the menace of militarism 

ed"thT k ' ,h r "rl! 6 5ir ' d “>°eracv 
pared the \iai for China to come ,n 

lou mar recall emphasised the 
Chinese statesman tliatnodelav occurred 
on the part of China Further she made it 
tht SS ^ that / he had ^ne into the 

Sts and'self determmation >nSUre nlt, ° nnI 

not remain temtora that had been acq„, 
red bj an enem, ft™, a nation that i, is 

rightfully belonged to an Alh ami 
d the Allied formula, of nation!,, 
self determination had any meaning what 
e\er must be handed bach to Chine, d 
the Chinese delegates at Pans 6nd thaUhe 
fate of a territory which belongs tn Ch h<? 
one of the Allies is beim* setHj Ch, “ a 
basis of conquest Whil e °the A if °t ,le 
refund to make the terLY A1!,es W 
which actually belonged to C n .Y Afnca 
subject of barter wath <JZ? trm!lar 
po»d that I 
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was merely leased to the Germans shah 
he a matter to be settled by the v ictors 
w ith the a anqmshed China is to be treated 
m this matter as if she were not an AH\ 
at all ” 

I reminded His Excellency tliat the Japa 
nese liad definitely promised to transfer to 
the Chinese the rights and pm lieges in the 
leased territory in Kiaochao that Germany 
was to transfer to them ‘‘Yes,” said he, 

I know all that But Japan has ex 
pressed the intention of retaining part of 
Tsingtao as a Japanese concession They 
want no more than twelve (12) square 
miles That is true But those twehe 
square miles contain the w han es, railw ay 
tei minus and the business part of the 
town Besides the Japanese desire to ha\e 
certain railway mining, and industrial 
rights in Shantung— including the joint 
management of the railways with Japanese 
guards stationed on them ” 

After a short pause the Chinese states 
man added with great deliberation, as if he 
w as w eiglung ev en word that he uttered 
‘ If the Chinese w ere to consent to gi\ ing 
such rights to Japan which, unlike Ger 
many , is China’s next door neighbour, w hat 
becomes of China s territorial integrity 
and her sovercigntv 7 That is the reason 
why my colle igues and I m Pans have 
adopted an uncompromising attitude o\er 
the Kiaochao question Since w e are asking 
for nothing but the application of the 
principles for wluch the Allies fought so 
nobl\ , we fullv expect that thev will 
sy mpathise w lth our cause 

‘ \\ hater er the future may hold for 
Kiaochao it is to be hoped that alien 
imperi ilism and foreign financial interests 
will let us alone to work out our own 
salvation If the world will gi\e us a 
chance it will find that we Chinese know 
our own minds Whatever the cost 
all the progressive elements m our 
country are united in their desire for the 
preservation of Chinese lmlepe idence, 
and the Republican form of Government 
In face of tremendous difficulties we are 
doing all that we possibK can to improve 
and extend education sanitation and 
commumc itions to revise and eodifv our 
laws and to reorganise our institutions so 


that w hilc retaining the essential Chinese 
characteristics, they wall conform as far as 
possible to the most modern standards 

‘Our ideals and aims should appeal to 
ev en progressiv e person in the Allied 
countries, and should guarantee to us that 
sympathy and help without which, as 
matters stand at present, it is impossible 
for us to establish a new w orld order in 
China ‘The spheres of influence’ which 
menace our sovereigntv and which 
prevent our commercial and industrial 
expansion, must go So must consular 
jurisdiction, which offends Chinese national 
self respect and often causes miscarriage of 
justice The postal and similar concessions 
wrung by the Powers from China must 
also disappear, for they are like gnt in the 
Chinese eye, and they hamper Chinese 
progress The Pow ers must also withdraw 
the obligation imposed upon China to 
lew customs at the uniform rate of five 
percent ad i alorem, irrespectu e of whe 
tlier they are necessaries or luxuries— a clear 
case of injustice 

4 Besides all this negative help,' the 
liberal peoples of the Allied countries can 
render us much ‘positive’ assistance We 
need capital, not to carry on internecine 
warfare and to pursue Imperialistic and 
jmgo politics, but to build railwavs and 
roads to develop natural resources and 
industries and to carry out other equallv 
urgent measuies of national amelioration 
We need not onh capital, but also experts 
who w ill help us to reorganise our 
institutions whom w e are w filing to pay 
adequately', and w ho, in day s to come, w ill 
be sure to be gratefulh remembered bi 
China But first last, and all the time, we 
desire to be left alone so that we may be 
able to earn on the w ork of regeneration 
undisturbed Foreigners must cease in 
terfenng with our internal affairs — aiding 
one partv agamst the other That reallv 
is the root cause of the trouble The minute 
foreigners cease giving money and other 
help to Chinese factions, internecine w arfare 
will receive its death warrant, and the reign 
of order and progress can be tinshered in ” 
Let us hope that this appeal of the 
Chinese statesman and patriot will not 
fall upon deaf cars 



INDIAN i-nwomcu.s 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

iS ^r;;srr;.,_. 

T^” l^. tC \ an Cornn!cnt9 l “ a *? to w ‘o^cns to the manner 

T oflh ' administration of the affairs of 

country and people 


into' •? ». cu (Aiaunw) fori 
1910 in its Note, am] Comments rente, 

« el 1 O 0f \ Nn.gtlNsod „ Let a t r ft. t of 

, ! i con 'cr(ionil honour erneted by mail 
%Z‘ and T. rmr ' y COn ' erT " J * * he tio'ern 

:usr js'as 


The Uplift of Indian Womanhood. 

Mr Abdul Hamced contributes n well 
ivnttcn article under the above heading 
in the June number of East and life* now 


iccturtj ,r «ha* SS 5 dL 2 *i v 22 and *■■*« *** 1 TV u ^ num " cr of cast and n«t no 

rtJlilishcd from Simla The article run, f 

reliL^T lhat can be compared to (h » r,orn ,he beginning of time Woman has j 

stea Fir tjs.* «n * mf,ic and p urc m** t«bn K po5, '' on ,n ?•««* sh « te?5E5?l 

«._ .. s r “ 1 ° f ,he molhct-counlry l>e letter written ” n lu S« "’“lure the aource 0 f — c .'I 
J .^ e P** ,0 *b« V xcclfmcy t!c \ icerey on rhe «e ‘ n, P lfa,10n an “ ,!l "e arc instance* m the hutwv 
A’ 5" S" 3 /-*" -II lernftcr form a Ld mark m FT! “T * omrn ha ' c «wn the lypeJefaS thn 
nL “(TT 1 ? nd •*«"* «b»r«menl J» LTX * "5 1 b 5J* &,v,,r! « ttei£& 0 nSfe? 
famoti, w John L ' 0n ' lc <‘« r 01 "'** bhesterfcld it Lfff- *X TV*™* Dcalh * e bite StaVh 0 „ 

islppsl 

u J”, ro " 4 ®' •“* A,, « J abindnnath ragore. letter " , ° oks ,m posi ble that a nation can £ 

hie oTf? ,0 ,‘T * I*" <1 « »n only to SC?*;:! fr « ‘I >"> other half „ held 

(^•fteySSa iss/ras 

•'MsrssSr ““ — 

oie and beloved countrymen r j * 51°** 14 maf > » Ihey rise or sink 

lui . Together, dwarf d or eodl kc bond op r™ *, inK 

1,1,0 reproduce the above {» « h e wim, »c have forgot^n the 1,1 , 

'1 th n PP, ro ' aI * vc to fmd nnv cx « "ot cS,h 0 

»« analogy het„ c en Dr joinin’, Wj JSP.'SSUSlI i”' 1 ! «W «» 
famous Jetfcr to Lord Chesterfield and "omen arc looked Bpon« *hv«l„d^ n,p,c1e - 
Ta, m , Dr ‘ Rabinclranatll Tagore to <™J*'dcrcd to have no duty higher thin do h |^ fhf 
I^rd Chelmsford Johnson s> rote h„ letter “'d''.".??.?.’"'?, V*.. ■»,& M 

infl U " 4 te i ( ^ l * lc u rong, supposed or real, n tery backward and cne S f«?,°!hp C ' rf ? u “ <lor ’ ^ 
inflicted on him by Lord Chesterfield bv they • nowidayi occupy when it « Wncin m.nA 
neglecting h!s claims to recognition ssh.kr '*?!%,{ 'K " ”v2j„ o 

J' “ distress and then going foreearel h fe ,£'l SS^.Sj 
to heap praises on him sshSi ]5 an, no He ’ m >»»» »”d erne 

‘"g" m need of any patronogc Rahiadra- »!">■« il,e™«, . 

por ert'™.", V CTCr in distress arising from t ,", » '[or ISJj 

Crt y and neicr sought any patronage builders and the munstiv of emr,,r« h i v . e tecn l he 
irom anybody; much less from the autho- ^ 0,h «> ’ lkc th e mother of the Cracrh, , are ,he 
N ''/L-rdChelmsfopl Tim, 

OEflin.f h , ,CttC . r "' nS . n , P rotcst "*» n°«rr task for \ ofing I„d!a ,h. \Z.$ Cea,u du ‘y. 

.* '"F Personal neglect Rabindranath’s «" ^ »mplye* P ress«i " Vfakr L h * cne wI ”«n 
nothing of the kind, Iwing based solely S e ?^ elf ‘ TfJ!/ m *gPnal«ij«> I eiSST? 

°» national grouneisin that It contain, 1„[ IStiS 

22—7 * lnat lhe redemption 
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of their nation depends on them Woman’s position 
with man’s is one of equal tj, and both complement 
one another in the labours of life This idea must 
take deep root m us, and will give rise to a reverence 
towards women which is their due Therefore the first 
duty that vve owe to women as well as to ourselves is 
the proper realisation of the place of women in society 
Having done that and felt how md spensable they arc 
to national as well as individual well being, how 
handicapped societies and individuals are without the 
help and guidance of womankind, the neat thing is to 
equip them so a£ to become of the greatest service 
Inis can be achieved by a health} and proper system 
ol education commensurate with their needs This 
must not degenerate into a fetish of instruction that « 
would be the greatest disservice we can do rather 
aim at developing their highest qualities 
When we have succeeded there, w e shall have solved 
one of our greatest national problems, and raised 
society to a nobler level where men and women still 
walk as comrades and the progress of the state also in 

every sphere will be assured 

Unlqgi, therefore, a feelimj of sacredness and rote 
rencc surrounds womanhood and the high ideals of a 
oMife and " omen *ere goddesses and partakers 

of life, and not mere jasmine flowers, there can be no 
Will nnt 0greSS rhe . s P r,ngtlde of our regeneration 
of a nL i U T' our 'v°mcn hold forth the banner 
of a nation s freedom Tor, as the prophet of Arabv 

IS Par'd?™ =ly siud ' " Und “ ,hc '«> V «* Mother 

wum'Piirpw' otb' -Where wo- 

men are honoured there the gods retotce 
—is a Hindu saying J 


Religious Education 

In the June number of The Hmdusthm 
Review (of Ailahabad) there appears an 
article under the above caption in the 
course of which the writer, P Mr Dorm- 
E " I> engar, d a , says 

which was established^ Ui 1 ^ '’f ^ f f ^ m !ndia 

has been found fauliy , . he 

of much improvement Of espects and capable 
fashion m lndaX'decrvthJ s«t!. has b «°™ the 

hi d ° d i rat,on ’ and u y y every ^?l ‘. hought 

nesd Among its supipciiri dfr." lhe Iand on ,ts 
subjected 10 so m«§?e™ c , d ' ,E" e . ha * b «" 
religious instruction This protest » ab sence of 
education recced art.culatt 111™?!'* " Cular 
awakening of the last decade and f the na,lonal 

imvwsme” jistT^Tquist^ "h. da ^«S>Sl 
ilic wntcr continues . 

ptrcntly nonuple ni c r »i5| OUS cducal ion, though ap ' 
Is the most ZS, Jz ln . VoUes man y >ssufs It 
times all ov^ P ,he ?vodd Ca A l ° r '. ptob!em rnodern 
insurmountable d ffieuh.es, ihcCek'l ‘and p'SctSl’ 


The crux of it is that it raises some of the deepest 
controversies of the modern age which have irrecon 
cilably divided people into hostile camps A plea for 
religious education fills into three parts , a case has 
to be made out for the universal necessity of studying 
religion , next, it must be proved that religious educa- 
tion cm be satisfactorily imparted only m public 
schools , lastly , an actual scheme must be devised 
meeting all the practical difficulties The champions 
of religious education mostl} devote themselves to the 
first of these and altogether ignore the second and the 
third, failing to perceive the possibility of opposing 
religious education on any one of the three grounds 
even if the other tw o are granted They also ignore 
the difference either between Migious education and 
religious instruction, or between relgious education 
and moral education, and confounding all of them 
with one another commit serious fallacies 

Continuing the w riter observes . 

Several reasons are advanced to show the universal 
necessity for the study of religion, the most pet reason 
being that religion is the soundest basis for morale 
Un this supposition very many people have indulged 
m a good deal of ‘cheap talk about our present system 
of education Ihis education is described as sceptical 
materialistic and debased in character, capable of 
producing- only rank, agnostics and frivolous atheists 
without having any living faith for later life, and 
almost solely responsible for the moral degeneration 
in the countr> ° 

The w riter further argues • 

Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
fwit nCe bet " een morality and religion, it can be seen 
xnat the summary condemnation of the present system 
®‘ educabonas b f,mg b 3 nature immoral and sold} 
esponsible for all the supposed moral degradation 
SL ou . r « hardly fair There is no cfoubt that 

°/. traditional moralit} and conventional 
on , the educated }outh of today has been 
largely undermined, and some signs of a Jittld moral 
confusion are v is ble in our national life to day but 
Ihi ~ i hc result of man > causes All over the world 
the modern spirit is up in arms against customary 
or ity of any sort and India has also witnessed 
within herself this upheaval m the world thought The 
clash between the old and the new, the East and the 
est, is now- violently raging amidst ui and the 
commotion incidental to such a wholesale shaking of 
thought and life cannot be judged by the standard 
° ? P ea ceful age All our cherished standards of life, 
outlook on things and e\perience-of the world have been 
rown into confusion and under such conditions there 
scope for some frivolous, if not positively immoral, 
ivmg \\ estern sm has implanted within us the 
♦ila . ° n ln , ‘dualism which is the great solvent of all 
traditions and Set forms The Age of Authority and 
unquestioning obedience to it is past and the indi 
Vt"i ls *he master of himself apd his opinions 
=u ti' 3 ™ , ,s a k° *he most formidable antagonist of 
°t formalism ,t teams to hate thesm,°t 

is w ner and rejects all external forms It 

cxternil P0S J b e taat our } ouths hue given up all the 
ob™ and un ^ential forms of moral and rel cilul 
the lif nce ‘t. a . nd drawn upon themselves the wrath nf 

nltm b 5 d )' »' frothtmnal farm a, lsts 

sjstem of educate „ , he undoubw 



to morality itself ' « is not inherently opposed 


1 OREIGN PERIODICALb 


Mr 1} engar goes on arguing 


i' vtslS *nE>« “» 
■ y "s„r d ^r «■— ^sn: 
arSZzsnizttrsz'E 

system of *LL l 50 an exaggeration t 0 cal! the modern 
m . 0 [ ^“cation as scept cal and atheist c How 
^0»«nds of its products have led atheistic 
Pious’ Am? V,°» i h “ e are *?* ? b,d n S men meek and 
there ounhi , bes J des e ' en ,f the education is atheistic 
v bC no hatm smce ,he Hindu is said to 
he inherently the most ret gious of beings 

The wntef continues 

essJntSfc “ y , lha , t ,he present system of education ,s 
2*5S" l, T«' C l nd a ? su< -h imperfect as well 
of A mere physical, external anmal sort 

some* .« .«? doubt HI ■«* the P res ent education is to 

r*Ar'/*^H b,e r ° r c $ucb a kmd ^ * fc 

education p^ !° from * hc secular character of the 
stitl C 1ni fl tna| Ed 'if at |l. 0n ,n Eu r°P e 15 mostly secular but 
other mUbL. H s P; i,ual " e ,m Pfy the notion of 
svste^? r~? ’ ,ben the Eur opean and the lnd an 

a^d wuIaT dU R tl |° n tf re no "-*P iri,ual material stic 
> Secu ar . But how is this dangerous or low ? Are 
Stenh Say * t t al M ‘ n s Pencer George Eliot lesle 
Stephen, John Morlej Bradlaugh and Hechel are 
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Sinl^r^assffs 

Phdoso^a^lfidlhsm wfs'Tnd"^ 

up. SO far as hTpubl c “ei U «t.on ^-ent ma 
secular and materialistic environment ~ 1 Purely 

a more spiritual and rehgwus ma^Ln ? S ^ '“H 
has grown uo , n a irif? g man than a Pandit who 

ess ik 

fuf discourses of Su^J°C Bose cln knol 'h* ‘ W*' 
been able to draw out aii I?.r mht ™ ! 

country has no foundation m fact ”* danfi,er ,0 ,he 

,JL ”; d ™» ,h « p™- 

» »" •» <*£ 

The writer concludes • 

“•SS'-’SSltabS &," n ‘; ,,CT * to - 

school ^ y * mosf al « a > 5 le outside the 


The British Empire and The League of 
Nations 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


This article has 


T 41 Nations pejudice «ga™t^ nnn rin ?f ? pted u b r ao y 

In the Apnl number of the Nineteenth t“SV e “ f Nations may be £esum*l to stand tH 
ntury and Afar Bishop Frodsham, v. ho SwtehLJuT same principle. » h ch , 


' ^ ^pni number ot the Nineteenth Nations may be pr, 

f-entury and After Bishop Frodsham, u ho Sthm-S?Sf stand i for P> 

» wpnaaUv dubious about the operation ESS? 

To*** mandatory system, writes about the 
ogue of Nations in the following manner 
It would be futile 
concerned with thefo: 


imagine that all who are 
tion of the League of Nations 


i^meiorT uiXd S fam.ly ’ “'The’mf, ■ dSFSS? 

Sr *. 'd&rsfts 

otha has the right to claim tSSu' nl, ! re ’ ‘H 
one plans from the eircumferenceHhe «h« , ,he 

ri'3bST E -r ** -y «*» £■“£ “7SSS 

sjdSSF 9 

fashion h'H En, P ,re j" |U " “ me unexplained commirn ty of aO varw.es of“he hTS ^ c 15 ' a 
mistake cn^M*!** mandatory sjstem No greater together by ties 1 ght as air but strong * faCe 
to garn i?, H made , a ^ nd e ' en lf ,he Br,!,sh * we ,olt 0 P° n charter of the Ua J—r lr0n , ^ 

«oftd ^' ou fd f 05C far more, and the whole dry, and already the draft ls harely 

curehron ^ , sbar ? 1,le,f Inss* *f 't meant purchasing a with innumerable amendments tk* P ena Hcd over 
spun 5r°f p f | t Jc at machine at the cost of the new-born the British Empire has not \et heeJ be consl !u Lon of 
Am^^, Un 7 and trust wh ch has sprung up between the heart of the f?* 0 WI1,ten It ■» m 

)et n to .^“ sH s . A l! 05 — 30 ethical kinship which may shown their will ngnea to d e for O? P°P Ie ft ho have 
pros-e t 0 be ,he best positn-e product of the war. .t is complained, refuS ll, , \ hc Em P l re but who? 

* ^ fo « interested in the 
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League of Nations The British Empire is the product 
•f gradual development and of three hundred years of 
practical experience It has neither outgrown its 
usefulness nor is it tottering to its fall. It is by far 
the largest and most extensive part of the edifice of 
human society And no greater world disaster could 
be conceived than that the fabric of the Empire should 
be undermined m order to make room for an ambitious 
but imperfectly thought-out scheme for building a 
Palace of Peace, which may turn out to be only another 
castle in Spain 

How self-righteous * 


The Monroe Doctrine. 

\Ve are indebted to The Review of 
Rerien s (London) for the following in- 
teresting extracts relating to the oft-quoted 
Monroe Doctrine : 


The genesis of the famous political doctrine knovtn 
as the Monroe Doctrine, says Mr J G R Marriott, 
in the April number of the Edinburgh Revtnv, has 
been the subject of considerable dispute. The theory 
contains in its complete form two distinct formulx, 
tirst, abstention on the part of America from any 
intervention in European affairs, and, secondly, the 
“*‘ on . of E V r I °P c l an , ™flu«nce from the American 
2 ?? a ° d , bolh formulc date long before the 
the President who gave them their name The first 
Addrpfim 1 /-, a ? rm * d b y ashmgton m his Farewell 
ral m ,79 H nd by JeRersonln h.s T.rst Inaugu- 
str.ctlvcr,rr’^, d n , 0t lon S bef °« ^e second and 

a. .&&' 


a, iRn. -as 'laaea to it, lor as early 

“ , if " s ' SKd , . hat ,h « <*]«« the United 

?h,, •». haropean influence 


States 5 


ter f?' * sesjss 

Mr «» “■»« «« O g ld~ 

Hehadgot’much^rMefh 8 T** fltaidy perturbed 
that he desired ti,2 h be bar g a 'ned for AH 
Stales , n thw^rt.nT co '°PV5 t ' on of tb e United 
Alliance, and in MrtlS’^r deslgns of ‘ he Hol > 
colonies What he ° Erance ‘ u P° n the Spanish 
*torbi, that hencelovvard S ,ntimat,on . urbt 

would be the exclusive,, tbe American continent 
peopIes,and that no P rCServe of the American 
soil would be pemitted to Fur^ CqUlStl ° nS i_° f American 
From De&X, rSar To^”’^' S,a " s 
Monroe Doctrine ha, beS if. 19,8 «* 

American diplomacy Pnl i sheet-anchor of 
reference to the Russ&t, c L-f,™l y p Y l forward in 
“*** and to the ens^s m North Wert 

the principles enunciated bv So , u . th America, 

from the first. perceued y 1 resident Monroe were 
a /ar wrier apnh 
tn«3age no more Em?X^ ply J asl,fied The 

Irench RepubtcmtPe a D ' V* ,ssued b J the 

i «ar a. Concerned 


affairs of the Western hemisphere, to all monarchic 
r urope. Great Britain included 


Japan and India— As Other See Us. 

Under the nbo\c -heading Mr. S Knmi ( 
saka, Managing-Director, Japan Spinners’ 
Union, who recently travelled in India on 
business, records Ins yiews about this coun- 
try and its people in the pages of the 
Journo] of the Indo-Japunese Association, 
No 24- (Tokyo), in the following w ords : 

Rather closely connected as Japan and India 
are^ in respect of thought, they are, materially 
speaking, truly alienated from each other While 
Europe, which first came into touch with Indian 
thought about the medinev al age and which hi* 5 
even now but ax cry faint spiritual relation with 
India, lias got ahead -of japan m entering into 
close material relations with India and succeeded, 
after exchanges of commodities, in obtaining 
territorial possession, Japan, to our great regret, 
still ranks in Indian trade among such minor 
.European countries as have the least This is 
needless to say, due to the general trend of 
modem civilization of the w orld Had our naviga- 
tion been as active since the 17th century as that 
of Europe and our national resources ns bounti- 
ml, India w ould have approached Japan before 
Europe, and Japan would have no doubt achieved 
as much at least as Europe did lit India But 
our domestic conditions are- too widely different 
from those of Europe, ami our national resources 
too inferior to enable Us to reap the same result 
in India It w ill not be, how ever, too exaggerated 
n statement to say that within twenty years 
hence Indo-Japanese relations will undergo a 
thorough change 

The writer continues to observe under 
the sub caption “Religious Gaste a Drag 
upon Indians . — ” 

International relations depend a great deal, if 
not entirely, upon national feelings, for national 
feeling plays an important role in international 
friendship The Indians have entertatiled good 
feelings towards the Japanese, or, more properly, 
show a national tendency to approach Japan 
But this tendency is founded not as the result of 
the popular feeling, but upon the national faith, 
which is more deeply rooted than feeling Tor, 
the Indians are a unique religious people, and 
their thought is so fun da men tally religions, that 
they can conceiv e nothing w ithoiit religion , 
religion is the sum total of Indian thought And 
according to the religion which thev embrace, 
the caste system, entirely peculiar to India, will 
never be changed as long as the w orld remains 
populated To the Indian eye, therefore, the 
protection of the caste means more than that of 
the state For man is born in caste, mid there 
exists no human being outside of caste Violate 



v!“r£f 7*te, m<l you are doomed entirely 
'femlxrs of different cutes never mm hare 
“onfc ' °X ,ntem,ur ' c < ° r *“ »* fit*, thither 

of , T,.i» hc S1 .' rc "«*«* "tinite but tho*e 
of dtTcrent cavtes re tec t one another, at the 
* ? hci r ^ r °' 1 " T,le frndimcntil principle 
£ ta i“ thought is religion Religion accounts 
«>*t«icc of caste, which k most stnctJy 
of t ? a ' , ® mrth V« •icred The attitude 
of the Indians towards other people whether 
° r ,tn "' m or ' l, wn% » governed l>v 
rattrf tC * P !fn , 0nce nn '"timate Indian friend 
n Brahmin of Japan meaning that 
t e Jip'tnc«c people who arc on the 
J™* f r,al ,‘ n > 1 »?» the most friend!* to this 
p rtieutar Indian like one of the Hrahmn caste 
thoron C ^1 lr '*i? T, ’ l< *' tnotl Sh to show how 
ir»I 00 . R ,> fhc c- tstc spirit permeates the thought- 
ft the Indians 

• t < \ CC0r ^ ,n *» to thw Japanese gentleman 
Indiana are a lot able nation T ilking 

r if, w* t,tu< * e of Great Britain tow arils 
India Mr KamisaLa observes 

•,*P r f T » .P r,t ”l ,n ” ^r more disadvantageous!! 
situated than Japan in regard to nn understand 
."S “ the psychology of the Indians Tor 
something stands in the way of the union of the 
European nnd Indian minds There were some 
nunc] red thousand British subiccts in India in 
i, Tr r r * ,mM * but how many of this large 
number truly understood the customs manners 
™« " enrts of the people 5 .Need I mention the 
»“<l greater difficulty the Rnti«b people at home 
**Pf r ‘ ct,ce m their study of India ’ Still be it 
t, , \° credit of Great Britain that the 
British colonial policy has been a Successful one 
Apart from political nnd financial affairs 

* "gland never interferes w ith nny Imjiancustoms 
or practices pertaining to their religion but 
leaves such matters to the free judgment of the 
Indians The British people never hint at the 
mprovement of these practices Tor they know 
lull well that a careless interference with any 
” l ‘^ 1Q1J s question, which is the central thought 
o< the Indiana, might lead to serious trouble And 
eius fear is not imaginary or groundless for 
-cry trouble that Great Britain lias experienced 
with Indians and every outburst of Indian rage 
nave been ehrectlv or indirectly connected w ith 
religion. The Indians are comparatively indifferent 
“t matters of politics f nance and other social 
questions It is the Indian pol cy of Great 
Britain I believe, not to anglicize India from 
the foundation but to unify the internal 
administration, maintain order and peace in the 
vonntry, increase Indian wealth and obtain as 
much profit herself ns possible And Great 
Britain ha* perfectly attained her Object fa the 
£ as ‘> for under the Britain ndmm stration India 
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» av, “ J » "■"> 

TI.' ""ter. miller II, c 
Indian Trade Prospects", concludes 
I hav c chew here states! w hat good feeling the 
Indian people entertain towards the Japanese 
and good feelings often pave the way for pencc- 
ful business transactions Besides, no other 
nation in the worll ,s more influenced. nthw 
° f f thcr " ,<C , b > socnl considerations 
Their characteristic exclusiveness, by which thev 
never cat anything touched by one of another 
caste may be hel l to account for the distinctions 
they make m caste in race m religion, and every 
thing else But this same tra.t nny influent 
them in business transactions nnd nlso in the 
purchase of daily necessaries This is the natural 
tendency from which no Indian can free himself 
ir therefore the Japanese manage to harmonise 
themselves with the thought and feelings of the 
In bans become truly intimate and friendly with 
them most confidently and confidingly lead and 
guide them and nt the same tunc improve nnd 
promote onr industries to meet fully the Indian 
demands and exchange onr mdustral products 
for the inexhaustible natural resources of India 
(or the mutual convenience nnd profit then wc 
maysafcly expcit to see Indo-Japnncsc relations 
hence C °* C y ” tabl, * lled within twenty years 


^ a * * c cn the most peaceful prosperity 

witnessed in Indian historv nnd the Indian is 
perfectly satisfied with British government, 
snowing no sign of discontent or complaint 


Multiplicity nnd the Social order 

\\c take the following from an article 
under the nbovc caption contributed to the 
April number of the llanard Theological 
Kcmcu by Mr J Louenbcrg 

r„T ,l !i" SUCB of i P h,, °*‘>Ply are too grave for 
facile theories bo are the issues of the vv arXTJic 
vvnr is n struggle of general ideas of which there 
nrc exponents in every nation nnd some of which 
come to predominate now in this, now in that 
country Racial and national conflicts them 
selves may be interpreted in terms of a deeper 
opposition There nre after all but n few fimda 
mental problems, tow ards w hull there arc but 
a limited number of ultimate attitudes One such 
problem, of which the warof nations is only one 
instance is the problem of multiplicity And this 
problem ■s aSgencral as it .? fundamental. It , 
everywhere forced upon us W e have but tn 
open our eyes to see it reflected inn thomnml 
sfuipcs .Nature with its mamfoldness exh b.ts 
it, the inner life with its diversity of moods 
passions and motives d sclose, ,/ 
order with its variety of institution, 6 / -80013 
laws, interests and claims bares it 
w ith its many lands races, nat.rm, * .VT wor, ‘ 1 
tures nnd creeds displays it The w CnI ' 

» tar ““s* ,,rf t£ „ SSJSS 
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Again • 

or moral, which rnnteilf” nu nut boritv, legal 
State * i s or ?s not ih^rr° r to , t le " dl of the 
acts 5 These auei?™i Sl " ? InWe ofcnmina] 
out dstmaaKS,™?™ 1 ’” 0 * be answered with 
tlie State K SSSSS" A' «*»} 


SSSK «»■ the S,;,5 

human mdmduah . * h,ch hin(J 

symbolic” or “kieroeivnL? » a fictitious ’ or 
»■*»*» not an ^Tndm{ 1 e,, P n; SO o' lIlt > " h,ch 
eludes responsibility” TtoK the Stntc ngam 
‘‘double evaluation- ofT^ ^ r ° nia ‘\ tlc » the 
fi<t* the state has nil * ro , u P As Persona 
oftje responsibilities of S"^’ 'V th "a"' 

btatea neither a collertn? .S”*" B ntiftJ,e 

f 

»e'e^i^r 3 £ s »« at 

MSar 1 

Whal has Japan done in the War 

?»'!> °TA^pl° tl,c London 

<™ those things 

' “*•«»» m the Peace Con f reSpreSent ' lt,Y cs of fhe 
of the countnes tw ferencc > hut the nLl, 
demands to re P rc sent. l\ e i n f. p c 

— for the^-^eAlr^ & MS 


nations as w c hate ourselves gnen to them m 
the light of our own position and the future of 
tue tar Last It niaj be necessary to go bad 
through the history of some v ears in order that 
\\c mat arrne at what we regard as a fair and 
equitable conclusion 

After detailing w c.xtcnso all that lias 
been done b\ the Japanese in helping in the 
maintenance, of peace and order in central 
Asia and in the Ear East since 1905 tip to 
the end of the War just closed which began 
in 1 914, the Baron concludes witlrtbc 
lollow ing w ords • 

The question has been ashed, ‘\Vhnt 1 ms 
Sffo” m°'W" ll v> "rar” I answer onlj 1 >' 
r J'lpi 11 Ins done her best It is per 
Sne^li ? C 'i m } *° ,tll,c that her fleets md* 
? d Il ’'- n , n D " , ' ns nn d m the Mediter 
S °' cr WOO , 000 miles in the 

from 0 tlf trtlnB ports and merehsnt 
tl™ ’ 5 submarines, and we escorted' 

a.d^rr™ f ? J” ll,w > men rushing to the 
aid orj'ranec mul Britain Japan's aeotrrai)li' 
Sj? 3 c°o'e f r ' S °; ,rrcS ' "ad ihe £ f°rt “iiat 
"«■ freed of the menace pinch 
o * ' freedom of other .ens, enabled 

us to proMde considerable ouantities of war 
r n ft s Pr t materials to RE'toVnglaod 
thenl^ ln ' h,d,n S loarfs fo Russ, a. 
able if mi? e ^I ,e ' 1 ^ Itl ’re has been a \ erj consider 
are S i budget of J°P™ But the*e 

* tt £ rs ,n comparison with the 
government anTf^ of °, ur " astern nlhcs The 

government and the people of Japan have been 
the loyal allies of Great Britain and” ranee and 
* and ° f the Un,ted States 
whau/hLp ,ln CrC t0 A™ U , r intoa relation of 
s\v that wbatS^V n deHd It,s ^^ent to 
h * W w. ha ? been ^ ve ” or s Pent and what 
have foLhf ’a t,e c , ause for "hicli the allies 
SraritW? a n d "°” have been coutnbuted, in a 
archer/™ 3 ^ 3 and apathy, and that wc 
barrnHp^ bassist , n the work of build mg 
E5“*" against war and in forging links of 

ofttSTid brt "" n tb '“ t “’ nS 

The British View of Irish Nationalism. 

Under the above caption there appears 
rnnrf 'f 6 i in London Spectator in the 
course of which the w nter observ es 
l )a , p V jU one 'v>th a faculty for argumentation must 
onrLS? s P aif cd sometimes when he found himself 
no '? a dl , SCL>ss ‘ on tQ a person on whom logic had 
“whose A whom syllogisms did not exist and m 
links j. a rat,onaII y presented series of connecting 
fantacVL gU , ment lns P'red nothing but some new and 

m such C The man wlth ^ rat.onlTm.nd 

h'>rah„ B S;f™ , ' t a "“ s ''“K™ l “S ,h d” 1 ' »H 
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out v d<; f ,heir «™ 

m.rut.on wh.ch ] do not thmk tte KLcc Conf^'"' 
u l kely to support.' 0310 f-onierence 

Turther runs the article : 


^ Uon 

&S,t3 "™" 

*_ IIrther nins the article : 

gsaassteS *SS333£KSF?s 

•jlthe South S ft7|M °' ,he R«rk Prcfden, , h ‘«°' 7 to 

determine their n *„ l!t ,. ... , i'*.' 1 ,! m . e * right ‘o the truth to the IW.TS-r_.Ll! l i?, l0n '’<» now tel! 


the South andT^VoT'l.elV^"^. 0 ' lnc [ ? op ‘ <: P«"d«t \\ ■Ison so mVeht'Ll'^r Tr“ ,in . n ' $tor y to 

fc»™ ,h„ „„„ , 5 ^ jss ,te, sts s: wi??* «&*!£? nrthts 

" '; r a l ',3 


Ht "T? t« re 

■ithin thrt^Sr V ,hffe doubt whatever that 


■im d» re sisISSK. „ ,.? "’’"V™ 
" tt °' «**£"*&! Sild7ht ra bS 

proposition more oonosed to *k« 7. . . fe P. e 


»Otj!d be beeV° Ur >*¥* * he CXeluded !»« 

SK',ts“r^ ffr 4'£ s&s ,r,;: 

0 ,mh 7’ en m ‘he South 

faet ,y |^ 0 u,° EeneoU5 POp^ion"'.? * hVmisXlirming awayTrom X ?h " ‘i 1 * " na,lon ha * ' 

Sa^--BK..sjSAB.asJ 

•tTitefcPfere'Y-y ■ 


e that if 

iually st 

Ur™': 60 ."'‘bout miserable anti-Irish „„,„ncn 
*^atlonih,t, f »^ Ca . 5t f.hitcr people Orectly the 
,f th„ i££, b 7 3n tD , tllk ,n ,ba * 5,ra,n - and especially 
“(fairs LRiAir make an "bvtous success of their 
to hesitate tl , 'f^ 15t, ? nd I ro,e5tan,s wou| d begin 
if rSV! ,0 *»■» themselves questions, and to wonder 
• ter all, there m % any need to hold out longer 
TIic 


a re,' .v ncu-aerermination Could the,, hi 
away from the alleeianr. * ! ?' . to *rench 


-c really secured by the P Wee" of° tK”** 

wmimm 

g \ mca rc P™*nt the pen. 
ultimate pnrnjynipJ, of the article • 

p£^;:tr. ;;:s jaT*' feffis: 

cr brain'll!! f,a,lona,| Sts seem to be by temperament muT, 'eoXn’t dr P Srt & 

u ? ea P ab,e ° f appreciating this speech of Mr I ynn— a madden f .nie?h fi "h ? lo ,hc 
a... ,or J r . , °r them tells its stories in sain. Suppose that real contribution to the Zl°l S F ? CC b wh wh was a 


vmter continues : 


Hut the Nationalist 


durml , ,h 0r lnem ,el,s 1,5 “tones in sain. Suppose tl 
and (^i«re C r '’ ar /‘ m,n fo of Italy, Garibaldi, Mazzi 
There have all or nothu 

Of If .e cirnot reel.* 

thornureU s,1,e s ? me city where the population 
Patriot?^ Pro-Austrian and full of anti-Itah 
.’ - en we * 111 not <r«te 


rcil contribution to the dcbue" *JE?? C i ' vfllch Wi a 

£■• "Pf**", b ? ‘he Nationalist ‘speiJtcrs ^ 

ancient litany of imaginary wTones II.Zl f '. he 
finger on one of the most rid culouftf I r .»h «,J Ut h , ,s 
tics The argument that the British GmeX, f f tl ? nal, ‘ 
lull ol anti-Italian now do something wrong and foohsh ™ e^n J nen, ,f >ouId 
No. Italy ,1 ,11 - To, Ho M, of Co s l,°&™ 1 ™ ” orf " '• *'oo« 
■sol New Italy Irere^ .oja.ren ol all &SSt J K'W” 


ifilf"' ^ eu 111 net create a New Italy at all'' for the faults of Lnghshmcn 0 [Z „„ cr ‘oatone 

-•mad, lh!?r'X ? dnL , . he “^ 0rS0 . f ^ ^^-5 n f^ n aU «*‘«"anl,ke Si"”** ,s , a 

what .1 At! madness would not have exceeded of such a demand is justifiable S?„ , I . ,he principle 
N “*'onaliit ftfimL! nd . e MT n,ly ?*" rted h y , '“ h to ,he R , oman Church 7 If IVottstAV p 01 , a PPhed 
Ronald Mac N^V^.i !?r 0U . ,<:or Mr anicndl lor ' n J“s('cM “ . En 8lishmcn 

ext,.re,.i.. c .. . h's excellent speech put the case hare been committed trenerat.re.. 


ssfeJMctsss' 'lerijssis 

8'meMtraiT I |er<i« r n th<: ma,n, f na ; cc °[ ,hc Un,on , for obligation I On these terms the kom^ r®’!’. ,be «me 
'rarcime areiit! ‘? a, J '’ 0,, ?'. bc ob,(r “cti>e when reparation for lift massacre of St r1?«Pi ho,lcs °“0 
nointaSm-^ ,2 ,h ,V' abar, doned their insistence upon the two Irish massacres of The L«. ornett > for 
bsts and Union The answer of the Natiom- and for the terrible Irish rebellion^ ^ ^ n | ec , n . tf ' Century 

put rt its* i> men t0 ‘^t » 3 ’. a “ Mr MacNe.l the poor Tngtish race be thi 98 Wfc y *fco55 
Slunst'er l i * h V *“nted -self determ, nat on foe applied the llw that ^',he% n ??i y ? R ? t0 *h,ch ,, 

• Leinster, and Connaught, coupled with sisited on the children’? The arm ’L 1 "* ,a, hcrs must be 

foment, of course, does 
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not beirlookmg into Shakespeare as usual told the 
trutii Crimes like lard arc not inherited 

The article concludes •— 

We earnestly hope that Mr Iynn will press hts 
demand for information about the relations, before 
and during the war, between the Sinn Tuners and 
Germany He traced those relations hack to ion, . 
and stated cxplcitly that during the war secret 
wireless installations were establ shed, German sub- 
s “PP Ilc dw>th petrol and other necessa. 
quantities of German arms were landed, 
and elaborate arrangements were made for a German 
'wS th* / hc B ,.- lt,sh Public wants to know exactly 
where the Sinn Feiners stand \\ hat is the truth of 

fSFFST ? Par J ,amcnt ls sct up m Dublin, 
iLiV ' ?! f OUIS ^ > a Sinn Pe n Parliament It is 
indefensible for the government to say 
: ' nK n0 l allow an y information to be 

« b 1 cfnri cter of these men to whom 
we may entrust the task of setting up a Parliament 
to rule the greater part of Ireland and who will have 
license to make any trouble they please at your very 

Swer buiv L T ^ thrce *““» 

answer, but we hope he will persist 

Immortality and Modem Science. 

, , course °f re\ tewing a book b\ 

Mr Edward Clodd-A Brief Htstory and 
Examination of Modern Spiritualism-, 
which is tlie latest of the w orks on the sub- 
ject. Dr Trank Ballard, D D , in the recent 
issue of the London Quarterly- quotes 

from Mr Fiske’s Destiny of Man 

The materialistic assumption that the life of the 
ToWl m: t f n ‘ he of b £°V he b0dy ,S P“bnps themost 
to the assul 5Ption that koo» n 

And then observes — 

did^hat 'althSuffK a », l ° d .t* e ' en m ? re than he 
directly base in 8 ?, Upon these inclusions we cannot 
lity, we certainlv ? U ~ ent sustaining man s immorta 
tfiha, C .“'. a g;. t X° V y 1 ’ e “>'y “™“ obj<*lion 
at once the most r^r»=. g d J a ^ a,nst 11 Personality is 
un verse And phvs cal death ^/ rea,cst real,t T in the 
in humanity than a hamm n ° more ,ouch that 
the destruction of a violin can sm ash an idea, or 
of the player Dr Thomson ^ c f s ! ltate the destruction 

tion of human immortal tv itJ Ved ,he S rea < ques 
Pff^ falc y ^rms that therein M m,lc ” more II 
S or lts fil'd ngs against the * 10 thmg, e ther m its 
to th.l f n Sf ,t»Pdol on,» „ 

*\ hen a man has CK s well-chosen words 

object ons to bd e f ln %™ s . sed a, ‘ *ho standard 
2s? mconclJ S nl L P t etnianence h e finds 

T' en f? has discovered is n™. j ar as an > thing that 
poss ble as it , s significant » rned * ,m ™ortahtf ts as 


Moreov cr, there is scientific proof, in undeniabk 
fids — for nil who ire not wilful!) blind,*— of the 
possibility of ultra ccrcbnl communing here, which 
points definitely in the direction of ultra cerebral 
continuit) hereafter In their scorn for telepathy Mr 
Clodd and his friends mike much of Frofessor Sidg 
wick s attitude— almost indeed as if it was all decisive 
_ I «*t us then note what he himself says concern ng 
telepathy— 

‘It is for this reason that I feci that a part of n»y 
grounds for believing m telepathy, depending as it 
does on personal knowledge, cannot be communicated 
except in a weakened form, to the ordinary reader bl 
the printed statements which represent the evidence 
that has convinced me Indeed, I feel this so strongly 
that I nave always made it my highest ambition as a 
I sychical Researcher, to produce evidence which wall 
drive my opponents to doubt cither my honesty or 
my veracity 

That should be strong enough, sceptical enough 
even for Professor Armstrong And on his own terms 
it sets us free to accept and estimate the significance 
of telepathy, as being certainly a definite and pregnant 

‘advance in 1 now ledge’ 

P ar ‘ °ur task here even to summarize 
*{'* , ’ j s " e11 as religious reasons for cherishing 

ELI 10 ?? and maintaining the conviction that for 
ri!Sa n b f’ dea |b does not end qll bo Jar as Mr 
Clodd s book tends to check untrained credulity, we 
heartily welcome and endorse it .Hut it docs not 
show that Sir Oliver Lodge and his co workers ore 

ignorant dupes nor that the S P R is composed of 
credulous time wasters nor that modern science 
foredoses all psychical inquiry still less that it 
shuts jne door of latest knowledge against our immor 
tal hope. That which Mr. Clodd accomplishes counts 
for nothing against that which he ignores The 
breadth and length, and depth, and height of human 
personality are not cribbed cabined, and confined 
within a few cerebral cells Our ‘advance in knowledge 1 
throws more widely open than ever heretofore, the 
door of permission to accept and appreciate all those 
other than scientific reasons for hope beyond the 
grave, which come along the lines of Christam 
1 heism 

At least x\ e may be thankful that amid tlie 
chaotic upheavals of our time, and with nU the 
heavy pall of numberless bereavements on our 
hearts, modern science does not force upon us 
the miserably blind despair of the old Persian 
pessimist which seems so satisfactory to Mr 
Clodd. Rather does it leave the modem student 
free to say, with his eyes as wade open as his 
heart is full 

My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live forevermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core. 

And dust and ashes all that is 
Our real advance m knowledge, while not satis- 
fying any more than the Ivew Testament our 
cunostty as to the ‘conditions of existence m any * 
after life,’ yet does not only permit but encourage 
to turn to the God whom Jesus bids tis ever 
™*. of as The r atiier^ with the humble yet 
confident trust— 
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Thou wilt not Iea\ eusin the dust , 

Thou madest man, he knows not wb\ 
He thinks he w as not made to die 
And Thou hast made him —Thou art just 


A Way Out in India. 

To the JuN number of the Asiatic Renew 
(London) Dr John Pollen contributes 
the following article under the above 
caption 

"The progressive realisation of respoos^Ic Govern 
meut m India as an integral part of l he British 
Empire” This is the declared policy which under 
lies the MontaguA-helrnsford refocms-and which 

constitutes the hafis of the Bill now befote 

India is to remain an integral part of the British 
Empire but to have a responsible Government or 
rather responsible Governments of its own— and the 
means to effect the end desired are declared to be 
tl> The increasing association of Indians m every 
branch of the Administration and ku 

(II) The gradual development of responsible 
Self Government „ , _ ,, r 

This phrase— “responsible Self GiAernmcnt 
sounds well and h.s almost as blessed a " «P"* SM £ 
as "Mesopotamia — Angle-of \ ision a<titude or 

the meaning et idenlly "■ten'I-l is that Ind.irts ff 
be responsible lor sove.mnj ,hraeels« 
.nterlerlnce on the «' *« S 1 

w>rd„ titered Indian RcpfWninlnM ,n * 

p»ptn ol Great Btit.ln » !*• ta 

the result will be that lndnw.» “ ^ slhle , or 
governing itself just as Australia is c^pu 
governing itself This is indeed me poi jr . 

g? 

towards which faithful Administrate 

r „n.,lv or enbconscinnsly '"”„,5hafZ 

&»{? J A •f.,^.1 k*Kba» 
wrote m the early seventies — 

• Oh * men O the Western Islands fair 
Ringed white with the yeasty spume, 

Declare if the wit of sour forbear. lives 
In the tongues that fret and fume 
kook back on the years that be dead nnd go . 

Speed hence on the \\ mgs °t ■ , 

When first your hand on the EnSt wa* “ 

Like the grip of the Gods , ‘71 
And say. when the spirit of England rose 
On the dust of a hundred thrones, 

11 hnr ™ S . nere slipped by . •“} “S - 
‘Mid the hustings cheers and groans 
Not so and now ye have given a «mc*. 

Where never was voice before „,~veh 
Ye have laboured to teach the strength o speecn 
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from the spr ngs of your Western tore— * 

\ e have made the eyes of the blind to see 
And be it for life or death 
Your ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your Fngluh breath 

Men of the Western Islands hive long laboured to 
teach the Youth of India to use the political voice 
and to make repeated demand for self-government 
and we needs must Isten now -far Reform is long 
overdue and (as Sir Bampfylde Fuller declares) 'a 
democracy cannot expect to permanently dominate 
an ben Empire But the 'Montford proposals and 
the provisions in the Bill now hefore Parliament ate 
so complicated so confusing, and so elaborate that it 
IS to be feared that the existing administrative machi- 
nery m India will never be able to perfect them or 
u>e them within reasonable time or in a satisfactory 
manner , , , 

Thus a deadlock — or undue delay — is most certain 
to arise The question therefore, is— cannot some 
n iy out of the difficuly be foytid T Those who 
know Native States think it can and it seems clear 
•The federal way adumbrated by the Aga Khan, is 
perhaps the best His Highness has declared that 
the problem of a Free India within the Empire can 
only be solved by Federalism 

Now it is asserted that certain Indian principalities 
are admirably administered both to the satisfaction of 
the -politically-minded classes and to the gratifica- 
tion of the masses of the people— and it is constantly 
proclaimed in the Native Press that the Rulers of 
these States have been able to give their subjects all 
the reform they desire— and many Rulers, like the 
Thakur bahib of Limbdi, have protested that they ate 

quite prepared to adopt in their States the particular 
changes and reforms proposed by Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford for British Ind.a 1 Why not then 
extend the system oflnd.an Principalities throughout 
India ’ and permit Indian Administrators to carry 
out the proposed reforms on Indian lines in their own 
way * Why not, in short, establish 'limited Monar- 
chies,' on Montford principles in the various 
Provinces of Ind a ? 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has propos- 
ed that India should be divided into eight Major 
Provinces roughly equal vtv area— and each capable 
ol developing a National Government and that 

Indians should preside ova these Provinces side by 
side with Englishmen and that in certain cases Ruling 
Princes of proved administrative ability should be 
invited to leave their own territory for five years for 
the greater field or a provincial administration 

HisHghness very justly holds that no Federal 
scheme for India would be complete which did not take 

into account Native States, for it is not too much to 

sav that “the Indian Princes are the bulwarks of the 
Imperial connection — and of late yeacs some of the 
best known Princes have been cherishing the ideal of 
a constitutional and parliamentary basis for their 
administrators’* These things being so— why not 
simplify and facilitate the introduction of the desired 
reforms into India by converting the Major Provinces 
mto Indian Principalities under the control of Consti- 
tutional Chiefs I Tht Bill now before parliament 
thoulJ certainly contain a clause or clauses eaa” 
this to be buch a change would be we 1 ' 
by the ■s *fhe Indian populations out of 
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life the dulness and sombreness of British administn 
tion and English unsympathetic restrictions have taken 
so much of the light and colour and pomp and 
pageantry which the r souls love 

It is all very well to say a nly — "the day of 
Autocracy or Benevolent Absolutism is dead " This is 
certainly not true in the East — but even if it were it is 
not proposed to ri se the dead or reviv e the dust All 
that is proposed is to set up Lim ted Monarchies in 
India— and allow the peoples to work out their own 
salvation in their own way and so shift the white 
man s burden ’ which has certa nly grown too heavy 
for the white staff in the India of today A system 
of Provincial Pari aments in the Principalities with a 
Federal Parliament at Delhi would probably work 
satisfactorily 

It has been held that some of the leading C ties in 
India could not well be included in Provincial 
Principalities and that they like Hamburg and some 
other great continental cities should be allowed to 
manage the r own affairs There is much truth in 
this contention apd such Cities could easily be 


constituted ‘ Free Cities — and ultimately a League 
of such Cities might be established from Baghdad to 
Rangoon and included in the 1 Southern Asiatic 
Federation ’ foreseen by the Aga Khan In the Peace 
Treat} now under discussion at Paris the constitution 
of ‘ Free Cities ’ is being recognised and provided for — 1 
ind in resettling India on Indian lines no greSt 
d fficulty need be experienced in providing that great 
Indian Cities like Bombay etc should manage their 
own affairs independently ol outside control very muC h 
as they practically do now 

At any rate the proposal to create Indian Pnnc* 
palitier pledged to the adoption of the Montford 
reforms — and the suggested recognition of Free Cities 
wherever advisable may be taken as indicating a 
possible way out of the d arch c labjnnthine mare WJ 
which Moderates and Fxtremists and well wishers of 
India find themselves more or less lost and 
bewildered at the present moment 

Comments on the abov e \\ ould be quite 
superfluous 1 


THE KEEPSAKE 


I T was not jet dawn, the eastern sky was 
just beginning to take on a greyish tint 
The back door of the house of 
Shambhucliaran opened slowly and a 
young girl came out w ith quick light steps 
She took the road to the river ghat, which 
was quite near Her face and figure could 
not be clcarlv discerned in that half light, 
her white widow s dress and a mass of 
dark, wavy hair alone being visible 

The nver ghat was as vet entirely 
deserted She sat dow n on one of the low er 
steps w ith her feet in the w ater There v\ as 
no sound to break the trend of her sad 
thoughts The girl w as named Uina and 
was the only daughter of Shambhucharan, 
one of the influential Brahmm residents of 
the v illage She had been gi\ en in marriage 
to .i man of fiftv w hen she herself w as nine 
But she Iweame a widow, the verv tear 
she was married She lmd been living m 
her father’s house ev er since 

The eastern skv gradually changed from 
grey to rosy red The old Bairagce* 
ot the village appeared on the lonelv 
road, chanting lm old songs Umagot up 

* Mendicant 


hurriedly and, after a few hasty dips in the 
river, she filled her brass pitcher and 
started homewards with it 

The inmates of the house seemed to be 
still asleep Uma set down the pitcher m 
the kitchen, then went out and hungup 
her wet cloth in the j ard Then she began 
her cooking She was in sole charge of 
this department, as her father was very 
strict as to the duties of Hindu widows 
Uma had no opportunity of failing in arty 
of those duties which the shastras have 
prescribed She performed all the house- 
hold duties and her small leisure w as spent 
in listening to her father reading the 
scriptures or holding forth on the duties 
and conduct of a Hindu v\ idow 

Bislura, the younger brother of Uma, 
had planted a sheeuh tree in front of the 
kitchen It was now a mass of v\ hite-and- 
red flow ers The morning breeze caused 
the dew -laden flowers to drop down and 
cover the ground with a glorious carpet 
Umn came out of the kitchen and beg an to 
gather the flowers in the end of her cloth 
A door opened with a harsh grating 
noise and a stout larlv appeared in the 
doorwav She w as looking about for some 
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_jis\\ anath s mother took to l>e\\ ailing her 
hard lot as soon as she heard of it His 
uncle w as quite upset at the mere thought 
•*of one ot his relations actually working for 
a In mg The other lmmates of the great 
house could onh gape and stare 

Bis w anath was thoroughly disgusted 
w ith them all He collected a large number 
of poor children mostly belonging to the 
lowest castes and took them to his own 
room where he began to teach them to 
read and w nte This had the desired effect 
His uncle at once consented to his going out 
on service Just at this juncture a yacancy 
occurred in the Palashpur Milage school 
V ith his uncle s help Bisw anath at once 
secured the post and started for Ins future 
place of residence 

His uncle had arranged ibout his 
lodgings too Shambhucharan was onh 
too glad to oblige his influential patron 

Bisw anath soon grew accustomed to 
his new surroundings He liked them much 
more than his former ones He began to 
li\e for the first tune in his life 

Bishnu went nearly mad oyer the 
ikw school master His admiration and 
enthusiasm knew no bounds Shnmblui 
chnnnwns no kss delighted though he 
held linn st If m check Biswminths uncle 
1 new well the \ nine of scr\ ucs done E\en 
the dignified mistress of the house 
condescended to spe.il kindh to the new 


fact that he paid but scant attention to his 
food This neglect hurt Uma She used to 
feel humiliated She tried In e\ ery means in 
her pow er to make the meals more attrac 
ti\ e, but w ithout much "success 

But sudddenh one day Bisw anath be 
came conscious of her efforts and smiled in 
grateful acknowledgement "It is yen 
kind of } ou,’ he muttered shjh 

This y\ as the first time he had spoken to 
her Uma blushed all o\ er and escaped to 
the kitchen What a man he is,’ she 
thought he should not ha\e smiled so 
directly at me As if it matters any thing to 
me whether he eats much or less ” 

But the next da\ she did not relay, her 
efforts She y\ anted to make his exile 
from home as comfortable as possible 
But her poyy er yy as limited and y\ hat could 
she do but cook her best for hini ? 

But noy\ she had tilt jo\ of noticing 
that her efforts had met y\ith grateful 
recognition 

In this unpoitic w a\ they came to kno\y 
e icli other Shambhucharan had got 
entangled in a tiresome layysuit, which left 
him no time to superintend Jus daughter’s 
upbringing and manner of life So after 
the male members of the house had gone 
put after their multifarious duties and her 
stepmother had begun her afternoon n ip, 
she sat close by the open yy indoyy yy ith the 
old Kamayan on her knees Not that she 


iimn ite of their house had any special Id ing for the epic, but 

l ilia was at first mdifiircnt, but because this happened to he the only book^ 
Bisw anath y\ns so totally different from m her possession Thus passed her 
tin other \ oung nun of tin y dlage that afternoon 

she conkl not help gradually becoming Butonedny Bishnu smuggled in n no\ cl. 
interested Hi seem id like a dweller of It y\ is like .1 godsend to Uma So engross- 
mother yyorld Uni 1 scarcely kneyy any id h.ul sin Income that nothing but the 
'oung man, but she hail nen m iny , .and threatening \ 01 ce of hi r stepmother siryed 
whnt she had vim of them had not called to rou«c her 

forth my filling of admiration They The book bilongid to Bisyynnath He 
lu-MT Mnnid to hn\i in\ higher ambition was searching for it wlnn Ihdmu came and 
thin to part tliur li nr comctly ami said *T lin\c gi\m it to «istcr After 
ttuoke Cheap cigars ind thi\ scarcely talk this the old Runny an had to retire 
anything except <candnl But this permanently and somehow tilt whole 
I r,,, V c r vcimed to 1 dong to another kind loUmtion of Ihsyy anntb's Bengali books 
mm whit kIh loukl «ix and lu.ir of him, found tlmr yy ly to the girl yy idoyy V 
•hiirmiTtl ****“' bis leisun rending or room 

il,,,'' sports of his young pujnls Bisw aiiathw asab'xnt nunded by nature. 

1 uiu m for | M, ^ 1,in,t b mn d i\ as In hut income curious way, lie MiddmU lx.* 
n,f, ds 1 mu noticed tin i inn fully kiikwous of tin [inmiu of one 
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down to her own frugal meal ofpuffcd 
rice and treacle It was nearing eleven 
when Suresh came bach and after a 
stealth) glance around he approached ® 
open door of Uma s room Uma looM; 
up startled whereupon the fashions e 
voung man advanced with a broad 
and said M\ dear vou don t seem ° 
recognise me please be a little kind . 

Uma s e)es blazed "Without a wP r 
she got up and shut the door in his f nce 
w ith a bang The discomfited gallant v v as 
obliged to retire though w ith a ver> b ad 
grace He was not long in retail ati*£ 
He found ev erv fault imaginable w ith his 
supper and began to complain loudl) ° 
his ow n ill health and the scant attent ,on 
paid towards his comforts bv his o" a 
famil) The widowed sister who ft™ 
accompanied him lot all) backed him 

The mistress of the house w as rathef m 
a fix It w as too late to prepare an) th ,d £ 
new but her darling brother refused td h e 
content w ith w hat had been prepared She 
was feeling a bit ashamed too of thtf >'l 
Uma w as sitting lost in a re\ ene m her manners of her ow n people in her husbnrtd s 
own room Her stepmother s v oice brought house and before the eves ofBiswftnath 
her bad to the earth She rose and went who w as an aristocrat born 
to attend to her duties But Suresh w as not the person to gi' e 

Bisw anath on Ins return from the up The contest ended in calling Uma P«t 

school w as rather astonished to see a man and scolding her 1 eartil) for her neglect of 

sitting on his bed and calnil) smoktn p lier duties She should have seen that a 

11.1^1 fashionable dress and carefulU arrang guest of the house hnd what he wanted 

Suresh smiled m triumph as Umn w ent to 
prepare new dishes for him nt that hour' of 
of the night with her own supp« r 
unfinished . 

W lint a temper she seems to be m 5 
■Widows should not put on such airs e 
too* have to work from morning till night 
but nobodv can sn\ that of us remarked 
tlic widowed sister 

Biswnnath hnd been hitherto sitting m 
amazed silence at this displav of good 
breeding He hnd been asked to tdhe 
supper w ith Sun.sU and had found no w a\ 
out of it He had scarcch taken nn\thtflg 
Sttddcnlv he got up and quicklv went o«t 
Suresh finished his supper nlone 

Bisw nnath spent a sleepless night 
tossmg from side to side Then getting up 
he went out It was at read v txrgmmng to 
cle ir so he took the rond to the mcr Ht- 


and t ke the dust of the feet of this man 
But s \ ness held her back and she stepped 
aside out of the w at to let him pass But 
h a dd not pass he came and stood bv her 
and asked \\h) have you come out so 
earlv ’ \ou certainly have not broken 
\ our fast v et ? 

\our m-als must be readv before 
school time answ ered L ma ev asn eh 

I am not in the habit of killing people 
for rav ow n convenience said Bisw anath 
sharpl) as he w nlhed oft Besi les I am 
feeling-a bit fe\ ensh I don t think I shall 
take an) thing to daj 

Uma returned home quicklv She under 
stood well this sudden fever of Bisw anath 
Sorrow brought them together jo) 
would ha\e kept them apart 

(21 

Dovouhenr Uma )0u must be pleased 
to be a bit quicker to dm with a our w ork 
as mv brother and sister are coming I 
hope tlie\ will be able to lime some 
refreshments when the) arme 


ctl hair ckarh denoted a beau of the town 
Bisw anath went out after a casual glance 
'Ynt a owig man ns\cd Thshnu Is tins vour 
new schoolmnstcr ’ Seems rather high and 
nu^lit) for Ins position Duln t condescend 
more tlian one gtnnce nt m\ direction 
This person was named Suresh He was 
the \ounger brother of the mistress of the 
house 

Ut wn» m the habit of returning home 
ecr\ late for various reasons His visit 

Tr. C *i n °, C ,H nrlK . c m {,IS manner of life 
MUr tl e dill lrcn 1 ad !ia Uhcic supper Uma 

m lV« r . . to , pU , 1 t!,c SU 1 of the guest 
thorn ht w* l f droom «nd retire After a 
nath*. 1 Btt P mot her added Bnwa 

s&> 

* rai l! 1 nndthcn.it 
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THE KEEPSAKE 


hid hoped to End the n\ er gbit deserted 
bat somebody was already there sitting 
on the steps The keen breeze of the earlv 
diwn w is shaking the folds of her white 
dress and a mass of black hair sweeping 
over the stone steps Biswanith ipproa 
ched silently then called out Ima 

Uma had been sitting there like a stitne 
carved of stone but at his cill she broke 
down utterly and flung herself down sha 
king with inarticulate sobs Biswinath 
sit silently by her- he knew no w ords with 
which to comfort her Bat Ima felt his 
tears on her loose hur 

After i while he called again Uma 
But still no answ er Suddenh a slm er 
went through Uma s whole frame \\ hose 
touch was this on her hair* \n electric 
a\ a\ e seemed to sw eep ov er her 

Bisw anatli did not remo\ e his hand he 
kept it where it was and said Uma this 
torture cannot go on It is bev ond me to 
sit still and witness it Come with me I 
am not rich but as mi w ife vou raa\ find 
something greater than riches 

For one instant Uma s senses seemed to 
desert her next moment she sprang up and 
with a panic stricken glance at Biswanith 
she vanished like a streak of lightning 
She reached her room and fell down in a 
sw oon 

She reco\ ered niter a while A w ltl er 
ing sense of sliime md guilt seemed to 
choke her Shame on her the wn\wnrd 
and false w oman to w hat had she brought 
herself ’ Was this then the result of all the 
austerities which her father had made her 
practise e\er since her widowhood 5 So 
weak was she sopalpabK weak thatn man 
could propose marriage to her To her 
the daughter of a Bra mlim and the widow 
of a Bramlnn to 1 er tow hom even the 
thought of marriage should hn\ e been an 
abomination \Yhv had not she d ed before 
she heard such words 5 And what was he 
who can insult 1 er so shamefully 5 

Uma called up all her anger and detesta 
tion to her aid and tried to harden her 
heart against that transgressor But alas 
for tie insultetl conventional ideal of a 
woman * Whom was she trying to judre 
and punish 5 She knew well that she had 
no power to punish him e\ en in her heart 
24—9 


however much he might sin How could she 
turn her heart aw iy from the only person 
whose ejes had shed tears for her 5 She 
saw that she was weak and this made 
her all the more bitter against herself 
She had not tried hard enough to conceal 

her sorrows and her negligence had given 

nse to this shocking evil She alone w as to 
blame and ma_\ all punishment fall on her 
Suddenly she saw Biswanith standing 
bv her open window with a vv orld of pam 
and love m his ejes Uma sat up and 
panted out wo away go awa* don t 
drag me tow ards sin any more 

Bisvvanath turned away with a white 
and quivering face Another person who 
had been watching them closelv himself 
unseen took himself off then as his task 
w as done 

The eldest sister of Suresh had tnst left 
her bed and vv as about to sit down to her 
morning devotionals when her darling 
brother appeared before her with abroad 

fadv Wh “ t * S the matter ’ asked the 
Matter enough and to spare. I used to 
to think that I alone was a scoundrel but 
boat n °" that th?re are man y ln the samt 
The lad} forgot ever} thing about her 
morning pravers and asked eagerlv But 
what has happened 5 

ion »«v -well ask that J,ow that 
samtlv schoolmaster of vou re Suresh 
settled himself down comfortably for half 
an hour s refreshing talk 

( 3 ) 

It was a dark and still evening The 
skv was covered with dense clouds ant 
threatening an outburst every mstant 
The gloom was reflected on the face o 
every person in the house Eveiyone wa« 
engaged in Ins or her own w ork but none 
talked But for all the silence a strong 
undercurrent of perturl ation was plainl? 
discernible The two children were seated 
eare* Vaf ^ makms mnd Novels with great 

Lrnas stepmother was m whisnererT 
consultation with her sister After a 
thclder on, «a,d Then 

The other answered ■ Of conr-e; what 
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alternate e is theie 7 We must consider 
e\ enthing She went out and dragged 
away htt children forcibly from their play 
Tlie storm suddenh burst with all its 
accumulated fun All the windows and 
doors of the house were dosed instantly, 
onl\ Uma left her door open and gazed 
awestruck at tlie mad dance of the ele 
ments 

The storm howled and raged outside It 
was as if some demented demon was 
indulging in a re\el She came and stood un 
der the black and lowering sky It w as more 
friendly than the faces of her relations 
A maid sen ant came and said, ‘ The mis 


“A bad business, a very bad business, 
I don’t know what I shall say to his uncle,’ 
said her father, "hare an} of you seen 
Bisw anath 7 ” 

“0 dear no,” answerd his wife , “why, 
has anything happened to him 7 He was 
to have started for lus home to day , 
perhaps he had done so ” 

“Go home indeed, how can he go home 
in this w eather 7 ’ almost shouted Sham 
bhucharan, “he must hare taken a boat 
to do that If so, it is all up with mm 
I have just heard that a boat has foundered 
with all aboard ” 

Uma had no tears now 7 , she, w ho used 


tress is calling you 

Uma went in and found the tw o sisters 
sitting with solemn faces As soon as she 
entered her step mother cried out, Pack 
all i our things, y ou are to start by to 
morrow s tram 

Uma stood rooted to the spot After 
a while she asked ‘Why are you sending 
me aw ai , mother, w hat hai e I done 7 

Nov. don t try to put on the airs of 
an innocent my girl it is too late for that, 
put in the wadowed sister, “let me tell you 
that y ou have been found out I am going 
to Prayag to ha\e a bath at the sacred 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna 
After that 1 shall start for Benares You 
arc to come with me and expiate your 
sins What more can a Hindu widow 
desire ’ Don't glare at me in that fashion 
please I w on t put up with am imper 
tmencc I am doing this at \ our father’s 
request, not that I hai e am special liking 
for the company of such a i irtuous girl 
as you” 


Uma came back to her room , the ram 
was streaming m through the open 
w indow but she dul not notice that So 
she was to go awa\ , to go awm from 
c\ cnthing she had eier loied But 
she was. a widow and had no right to 

gneie o\er parting from anything or any 
rt”, IS" f a »■>. but she could not help 
It, « ltich but mcrcuseil her sorrow 1 

m .l 1 c |'" nour ,,roU out “«• 

raS 1,0 “' c blmmbhuelnr.tr 

S' £ teerTS'r 19 ^ 

W liat is the matter ’ tn h 


to weep at a slight rebuke from her step 
mother She sat still like a grai en image 
The night came down, but the storm did 
not abate It w as nearing midnight, w hen 
Bishnu rushed into the room and sobbed 
out in a choking voice “sister, Bisw anath 
dada is drow ned I heard it from Bhola 
I went to the n\ er side to enquire, e\ en 
body say s so He had come up after the 
boat foundered, but went down again as 
he was try ing to save a little girl ” Bishnu 
rolled about on the wet floor m a paroxysm 
of wild gnef, but his sister did not move 

Suresh and his elder sister were to start 
on their journey at the break of day It w as 
still dark, when they went to seek Uma, 
but found Bishnu sleeping on the damp 
floor , Uma w as not there After anxiously 
looking all oier the house, Shambhu 
charan s w ife w ent and roused lum from Ins 
hea\y slumber 

Every body woke up now and joined in 
the search At last a maid servant gai e 
the information that she had heard the 
back door being opened a short w hue ago, 
but had taken no notice of it thinking it 
to be the cat 

Shambhucharan took up a hurricane 
lantern nnd said, “I am going to find her, 
but don t am of you come with me’ As 
he went out, Bislmu slipped out behind him 
m the sheltering darkness 

Shambhucharan searched all the thickets 
and bushes near his house, then started for 
the nver ghat Something white was 
Msible on the steps Slmmbhuclmrnn came 
down, it was Uma The dark roaring 
mcr was rushing liclow her feet like a 
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THE TRIAL OT THE HORSE 


B\ Raiundhwati! Tac.oki 


B RAHMA tlie creator wasvcrv near the 
end of his task of creation when n 
new idea struck him 
He sent for the Store kccjier and snul 
“0 keeper of the stores bang tomv factorv 
a quantitv of each of the fn c elements Tor 
I am read} to create another creature M 
“Lord of the wmerse ” the store Keeper re- 
plied, “when in the first flush of creative 
extravagance vou began to turn out such 
exaggerations as elephants and whales 
and pythons and tigers, }ou took no count 
of the stock Now , all the elements that 

have densitv and force are nearlv used up 
The suppl} of earth and w ater and fire has 
become inconvenient} scant} , vv hile of air 
and ether there is as much as is good for 
us and a good deal more ” 

The four headed deit} looked perplexed 
and pulled at his four pairs of moustaches 
At last he said, “The limitedness of mate 
nal gives all the more scope to ongmahtv 
&end me w hatever v ou hav e left ” 

This time Brahma was excessively 
sparing with the earth water and fire 
c y eature not given either 

CU 0' S nnd h,s teeth "ereonlv 
ormW f0r che ^ ln S n °t for biting The 
with which fire w os used in 
f m ,? da hun nccessarj war 
without; miking him warlike 
This animal w as the Horse 

which wt rmS en h' tUre ° f a ‘ r “ d 

amazing And in n com POsition, w as 

ally strald te^T 6 , 11 ' per P etu 
outrun space itself the ' vmd ' to 

only when thev Vi a °ther animals run 
would run hi no !f a r ' as “ n i b ut the horse 
™n out oH, „ow fiT 8 '£ hat «er as if to 
to chase or to kill 1 „!+ P e ^ ad no d esire 
on till he dwindled !" ] !° »„ and 

a swoon, blurred dol i me,t ed into 

vanished into iacan5?° * and 

The Creator was alad n„i, j 

h,aa He had given for 


his other creatures* habitations, — to some 
the forests, to others the caves But in his 
enjov mentof the disinterested spirit of speed 
in the Horse, lie gave him an open 
meadow under the verv eve of heaven 
Lv the sulc of this meadow lived Man 
Man Ins his delight in pillaging and 
piling things up And he is never happy 
till these grow into a burden So, w hen lie 
«nvv this new creature pursuing the wind 
and kicking at the skv , he said to himself 
“Ifonl} I can bind and secure this Horse, 
I can use Ins broad back for cnrxying 
m} loads ” 

So one dav lie caught the Horse 
Then man put a saddle on the Horsete 
back and a spiky bit in his mouth He 
regularlv had hard rubbing and scrubbing 
to keep Inm fit, and there were the whip 
and spurs to remind him that it vv as w rong 
to have his ow n w ill 

Man also put high walls round the 
Horse, lest if left at large in the open the 
creature might escape him So it came to 
pass, that w lule the Tiger w ho had his 
forest remained m the forest, the Lion who 
had his cave remained in the cave, the 
Horse who once had his open meadow 
came to spend his da} s in a stable Atr 
and ether had roused in the horse longings 
for deliverance, but thev swiftl} deliv ered 
lnm into bondage 

When he felt that bondage did not suit 
him, the Horse Kicked at the stable walls 
But this hurt his hoofs much more than 
it hurt the w all Still some of the plaster 
came off and the wall lost its beauty 
Man felt aggrieved 

“What ingratitude he cried “Do I 
not give him food and drink ? Do I not 
keep higlil} paid men servants to watch 
over lnm day and night ? Indeed he is hard 
to please ” 

In their desperate attempts to please 
the Horse, the men serv ants fell upon him 



RESURRLCTION or MOTHERHOOD AXD TATHEKHOOD 


“pp 1 " 1 1111 *>-«r 

™°, d , h | h " 7* I "' l”'” r t0 l ' A -uid 

a “cal more besides 
fy 1 Ji <m * iIa ?t CalJetI l llS rncn(Is ««'J nci«!i 
JS?” , t ,2 ?etf * r * an<1 vud to them exult 
rnends did sou ever see so <!c ,>t 
w a steed as mine ,,f 

shH^' e il . thc ' re P ,,c ' 1 * Hi 'terns IS 
= *, d,tcl1 " a t" and ns mild is tin. 

s ^'Rionjou profess ” 
a The Ilorse. as is well known h .d no 
4 l!?. r ? S l. no f 1 ™*- norulcqnite Uxth -it 
n shirth And, when on the ton ot this 
all kicking at the walls and even into 
, emptiness had been stopped fhe onlv wav 
. °Rive vent to his feelings was to neigh 
■ r?* that disturbed Man s sleep 

' More °' cr > th ‘ 9 neighing w as not Id eh to 
impress the neighbours as a pa m of de\o 
tionand thankfulness So Man invented 
devices to shut the Horse s mouth 
„ Lut the voice cannot lie altogether 
oppressed so long as the mistake is made 
m leaving anv breath in the bodv There 
lore a spasmodic sound of moaning came 
,r om his throat now and then 

One day tins noise reached BrahmS s 
i eirs 

f | f ^cCrentor woke up from his meditation 
it gave him a start when he glanced at the 
meadow and saw no sign of the Horse 
1 .» 19 all 3 our doing,” cried Brahms 

•n anger to \ ama, the God of death ‘ k on 
ave taken aw aj the Ilorse ’ 

„ , “kord °f n, l creatures 1” Death replied 
jour worst suspicions you keep onlj 
or me But most of the calamities in jour 
beautiful world will be explained if jou 
Ur a jour ejes in the direction of Man ' 
Brahma looked below He saw a small 
enclosure, walled in, from which the 


dol >rous moaning of his H nrM 
fitfullr llorse ctnie 


Br ihml frowned in anger 
lnk« ,ou set freemv Home' 

c, , .;'Li: l r^c b “ t,,cKro ' rs 

,™ \ woL P m'L t T hdho » t « creature 
i . own “ ,, * c this Horse is not fit to 

Bralimi remained obdurate 
Ihow to v our w lsdom ‘said Man "but 
.f after seven tins j„u still tluuli that 

7Ti “T o’!. " ljcttcr for him thou m, 

stiblc I will humhlv on a defeat " ‘ 

Vfter this Man set to work 

Ur ihma, from the hcicht of hitThmL. 
not tl ,h ° comc Ka,t " f h ” b« 

aot the trace rope tvhiclt hobbled i,™ 

He nas mortified to find lus own creatme 
openl, exposing its divine maker to ndT 

It nos an absunl blunder of mine" he 
cned closely touching the sublime " ' h ' 

Grands, re said Man With a mthet.e 
show of svmpnthv , ‘what can llr 
this unfortunate creature > If the™ ' 
meadow in jour heaven T nm .. tt ls a 
ta ^ T tr ? ub . ,c to transport him thither ' " S l ° 
Brahm/in dismay ^ ^ 8taWe ««1 
“Merciful God I ’ cried Man 
great burden ,t will he for mankind ‘ U 
ctl Brahma' Junen °f humanity," 


RLSURRECTION Or MOTHERHOOD AND FATHERHOOD 


F ROM time immemorial motherhood 
has been regarded in this countrj as 
the highest function of female life 
*° rau ch so that God lias been represented 


as hav mg taken birth u. 
taste a mother’s love ninn babe 

“Nandah kimakarod bnl, m 

— ^'Sayarn 


to 


thi: modlkk tcnvuav von ahust. u»io 


\n*- <U M mnliSlihlxS 

Pnpnu \ am 1 Mnnntit ImtiIi 1 ". 
Vi;u/ij 1 JlUgbHt, S'lntuU in 10. 
Chapter f*, \ me IM. 

Nmg Pnnk*hit wondering n*knl Siikii- 
U\n "(1 Ilrahmnn. what good nmL Nnndn 
and luiky \n*od) iliil m> that (ok! ntcJ cd 
lur breast 

“Nctnnm 1! trim hi im llhnlxi 

Nn Snr.ipxnngn* tn*rn\l 
Prasldam Ubhtrvgoni 

\ntlat prAjm bmuikti tllf 
Ibul, Chnpter f), »cr*c J, 7 
The fax our which \n*odl imhd from 
thcSaxior \uw nexer olitmncc! In Ilnthml, 
Sn aornen I.nkshtni 
Sukndex'n said 
“Drtmo l>n*iin)m prnb.iro 

Dhurnxl bhJrxnxl *abn 
Knrishyniuitm nde*h3n’ 

llrnhmnnnstnmuWdm lm 
jatmomnu MnhJdelic 

Ilhubi Iii*v(.*\nrc Hnnui 
I! h ak t limit paraml loko 

^ a\ anjo durgntim torit” 

Ibul, chnptcr S, xcrec HH. 

TIjc ihtcfof the Dnstn Dronn in order 
™ obc ' BrnhmS in company with hi* wife 
Dhnra said : “Grant u* tfmt favour In which 
" e, alter Ixnng bom ns human living's max 
attain that loxc for God bv xvhich man 
gets snlxntion” 

Brnhma said "xerv xxclP, and thnt 
Ih-ona nnd Dhnra Ixrcamc N’nmln and 
k nsodl in BnmlSbnn Such is the dignity 
of motherhood or batsnlvn xxlikh next 
° r " ,fcl,00 <1. i* the highest 
form of dexotion extolled bv poets and 

of' n their nx C ? OSC " ho 5,f " c 110 child 
or tZr n \ V* \° rcn,isc motherhood 

SliS-wS 

V. ith a doll with ,n ♦ P™xuled each girl 
and rear them as l^uT* k*?” to fc . ed * (lrcss 
failed as exeA mp+lf « T * , ‘ S niethod 
or religious enthuci ' v, fhout reality 

fail nSx ?hey aS Tr? ^ 

y are tr > ln g to teach the 


girl* nmthri hoi*! liy putting then* « 
charge of tonic bain 'brought from h<* 
pitnl* or none »tu)i institution* Inti I* 
xxnx then are making nn attempt at tic 
rrxixnl of dead motherhood or resurrec- 
tion <>f motherhood, if J may >ny no. 

At n meeting of the American Amocit 
tion for the Study nnd Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality . Mm William lajucll I*«t* 
nam in her Presidential nddrv** obwncd : 

“Inin fox hntinr«*e« in Ide nrr jvopV t*J*tl* 
el to cuter Xx uli »»(}■ n complete lafV oftmi-'”? 
n« that of ftul-rr I hkhJ— jTflmpc the nx**l 
cciRipluntnl mxupxtion that not* Mm 1 ”* 
rrnltrd rotlegr* nnd rlxhnratrd them l" 1 *’ 
timxrrotir* to eirr lieu trier* the tfairin: 
xxlncli tl t r nm! lur t! nr xnnou* ft-rri* of "art. 
nnd xxix im m entering the Icirnird pn» < e** M:, *'* 
hate verx j>r«>j*»lx tnken tin* rdiu-ntion toft 
tlicnochc* for thnr prnctKY Sum-* arc g»ws 
n xerx inrrfid nr.l prolonged training, Pat 
xxlicntl ccnt'r* to motherhood, xxhnt Inxi"’**" 
hare xx r— xx c on whom the whole future dej*erd» 
of tno*e lixr* xxlmli crntie into heirg tl rough 
n* Nothing nt all We do not exen gtre our 
girl* training for the eommon tailing of horat* 
nmVer. xxhhh hapj>il,x fall* to the lot of mod 
xx omen— for rcnllx n xxoman ha* to make n hot* f 
xxherexer *he i*. nnd I haxr nn idea that only n 
woman tan make it. 1 am not ndrcKntirg 
doing nxxnj xxitli the higher etlucntion of 
xxoman— far from it— 1 tichcxc in nil theetluta* 
tnm xxe get. I xxnnt not let* hut more of it, 
hut if xxe must omit Mine thing* to rtmkc room 
for home-making I xx oult! eut out some of the 
thing* that nre more remote from the children** 
d.tilj hfe.’* 

A* a result of this unprepa redness for 
motherhood many preventable diseases 
play Jinx oe among mothers and their babies 
Kealisation of the difficulties of rearing 
children has lid many n modem xxoman 
in the xvest to nx old motherhood by nrti- 
firinl minus, ntul thiir example, I am 
afraid, is being imitated in the East ns 
well They piny into tlic hands of those 
xx ho carry on the insidious propaganda 
of “birth’ control”. This propngnndn 
consists, nccording to Mrs Putnam, of 
saving to people: “Do xxhnt xott like 
and ns much of it ns Nouhke nnd 1*11 show 
you lioxv to get nxvnx With it ” It is 
undermining the morals of men and 
xx omen It is more than doubtful whether 
the poor x\ omen xx ith large families whom 
the adx oentes of “birth control** pretend 
to protect are benefited by this propaganda, 
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committees ■ eterv District to tan. r« the itad 


x»i i c-ummutt-xs *»» v.»v»s — • -- 

co oj crate with the Central Committee ana 
invest means for the pre\ cntion of infan 
tile mortalitv Will not the cr\ for help 
raised ev er\ y ear bj sixteen lacs of babes 
born and five lacs and a half of babes un 


born raise tne aeaa ino[iuu«““ , 

hood and fatherhood from their gj^ve 
lethargi and set them to w orh for the pre- 
ser\ ation of these national assests 


SUNDVIUMOIItN Das, MB 


THE RIGHT CURE FOR AGRICULTURAL POVERTY 


n i PRACTICAL Scheme of Agricultural Jr troduction of suitable implements utfli<’dion 


i 4 PRACTICAL, ssciteme 01 Agricultural jt uuuwuuu =«•>■ ««.v 

A gamsation and Rural Reconstruction in of farm y ard manure measures for (leaiinj, - ^ 

Bengal is the title of a pamphlet pub insect pests and diseases the efadiction or ^ 

hshed by the Bengal Cooperative Organisation sation of the water hyacinth cattle-tooa , 

6 Dacres Lane Calcutta It contains a lecture diseases cattle-breeding crop-rotations . 

delivered by Mr G S Dutt ics Magistrate ture fisheries drainage and cultivation « n 
and Collector of Birbhum at a meeting of the lands and the introduction of smtaoie r 

Calcutta Umversit\ Institute held on the 2 Sth for drv uplands etc —The smaller the area i 
March last under the presidency of the Hon ble served b\ each Branch Association ttie a 

and the aim should be Ultimateh to have on 
Branch Association for every large 


March last under the presidency of the Hon 
Mr Camming Member of the Executive Council 
The pamphlet deserves to be widelv circulated 


and we desire to bring it prominently to the The more compact these Associations 

" * • • ‘he amount of corporate and «wc» 


notice of the public Wide the Press is kept greater is the amount of corporate^.*- 
constantly occupied w ith the sad and depressing tne work that may be done by them , 
events of the Indian political world and has Dutt then proceeds to describe the pnenom 
scarcely anv time to notice the slow march of success attained by agricultural organs 
progress in the evervdav life of the people on this system in several Europea: n ccmn 
thanks to the guiding hand of an Indian such as Denmark Servia Holland 
Collector inspired by true patriotic enthusiasm and Italv and also in America and Japan a 
things seem to be moving in a quiet comer of the movement was started so late as . c 
the western marches of Bengal in a direction but alreadv every village in the L ' l “ a A 0 ' - 
full of the richest potentialities for bringing Rising Sun has its Branch Agricultural A as ^ 
prospentv back among the half starved masses tion and the enormous cumulative eu o 
of our rural agriculturists * their various activ lties on the national li e 

Mr Dutt makes certain observations on the be readilv understood Their svstem of conso ^ 
working of the Co-operative Credit Societies m ting small holdings by mutual co-opcrntio 

+ Vu> .. .. 1 r- * to save time space ana 


the success of which we 1 now Government 
takes a keen interest which are far from 




reinsuring md considering his high officnl us In ill these countries tl * the 
nos, t, on nnd the h,A„ -....if™ „„d„ the ngncultun.ts ''^TniT now eveO-'l'ere 

moi ement nas started J™ condl 

tion ^Besides rncreas ng tl e productivity of the 
land such an organisation provides the a^gul^ 
turists with a ’ 


which the lecture was delivered thev are 
1 indeed remarkable As the result of the w orbing 
of the Credit Societies over a number of years 
j it is found that instead of a reduction in the 
j indebtedness of the agriculturists there has been 
i an actual increase He quotes the Pioneer in 
support of this somewhat unpopular but none 
the less true estimate of the situation and is 
emphatically of opinion that the true remedy 
lie*> not m this direction but m increasing the 


’aluable training in combined 
..orh and by interesting farmers in their 
economic development gradually interests than 
m their social and political welfare and bv 
generating a community consciousness m the 


villages leads to a natural process of rural 


productive capacity of the cultivator by the reconstruction in the countrv 
organisation of a netw orh of Branch Agricultural The Birbhum District Agricultural Association 
Associations affiliated to the District Agncul was started about a tear ago At first on« 
tural Association under the guidance of the Branch Association was formed for the area o> 
special expert officers ofths Government Agn each Than a or Police station This was found too 

cultural and tetennary Departments. These large and Associations are now being formed on 


arv 
pole • 


the distribution of the selected «eeds in steadv increase m the demand During "the fo° f 
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months ending m M rcli last the number of 
Branch Associations increased from 10 to 30 
and tl ere xv ill soon be a further increase Lach 
Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 
members with a President and a Secretary The 
annual subscription payable bv each member is 
one rupee only The members of some of the 
Branch Associations range from graduates and 
pleaders to the illiterate cultivator The 
opportunity of common discussion and mutual 
observation thus afforded brings the most 
ignorant and illiterate member up to the lev el of 
those a ho by virtue of education or enterprise 
have shown themselves most receptive of new 
ideas An ablv-condacted quarter!) agricultural 
journal the Bhumx Liksbau is alreadv finding 
subscribers outside the district 
, The remarkable hold u hich the movement 
nls taken on the agricultural population of the 
district w ill appear from the follow ing extract — 

1 may mention here that as a result of this 
activity gtound nut a crop which a few rears 
ago was practically unknown in this province 
but which is a very valuable crop for the h gli 
sandy soils of the western districts of Bengal 
now covers 1000 bighas in Birbhum and a further 
expansion is expected shortly Progress has also 
been made in the cultivat on of cotton and in 
the process of home-extraction of ground nut oil 
by a simple machine In 1018 the Branch 
Associations through the Agricultural Depart 
went indented new manures seeds of superior 
vanties of paddy and vvlieat and of ground nut 
and other crops as w ell as improved varieties of 


sugar-cane cuttu gs Ac w orth about Rs 8 000 
In the present year the indents to be inadt 
tl rough the Department are expected to be about 
Rs 1-i 000 in \ a) tie Besides this a large 

amount of ground nut seeds and sugarcane 
cuttings of super or a inches w ill be available 
from members own plots for seed purposes Tor 
a small distnet of only 1 700 square miles these 
arc no mead figures for the first year s work 
We have 'pace only for one more quotation - " - 
An organism instinct with the vital forces 
of nation building and national reconstruction 
which bom in Europe has nourished and raised 
nat on after nation from the depths of despair 
to the heigl t of prosperity within the short 
space of thirty years — the seeding whereof 
transplanted in Japan only 15 years ago has 
furnished the Japanese with the material wlier 
with to build up the inner tissues of their 
great national life —that very organism 
gentlemen has as if bidden by Nature to give 
Bengal her turn now taken its birth and 
fructified inn quiet and neglected corner ofBengal 
and it now mvites-vou to sow its seeds broad 
cast in vour land Sons ofBengal will you or 
will you not accept this im itation ? Sentiments 
of patriotism and pi Hanthropy alone will not 
avn 1 \VJnt is needed is ceaseless and untinng 
effort for several years to come The task is no 
easy one It w ill take tl e best men in Bengal 
tp fulfil this mission but I trust the best men in 
Bengal are there— ready to shoulder the work— 
and that it will be done 


RE\ IEWS AND NOTICEb OB BOOKS 


*, Enough 

The Two Rings and Rahhauavi hi Banktm 
Chandra Ch'itterjce translated from Bengali by 
Daishma Charon Roy Students Library Col 
cutta and Dacca, published bi B \T Putt 
College Street Calcutta A celj printed and 
handsomely bound Price Re 7 

This is really a fascinating rendering into 
English of two of the most fascinating uo\ elettes 
w Bengali acknowledged!/ the most developed 
of the Indian vernaculars of Binhun Chandra 
Chattcrjec who was tn the codr«e of a contro 
%«isy m the early e ghties of 0 e last century 
characterised by the late Principal Hastie of the 
General Assembly s Institution (now the ‘-cot 
tish Cbuyches College) Calcutta himself a stanch 
Scotchman as the Walter Scott of Bengal The 
translators into English of the Bengali books of 
notable Bengali authors are entitled to our 
thanks and grateful appreciation for they do 

25-10 


thereby indeed nn immense service to the 
country and its people by bringing forward its 
literature before the w orld at large for l tera 
tore according to the celebrated Dr Will mi 
Ellery Chanmng of Amerca constitutes the 
express on of the superior mmd of the nation 
in w nting and it is in the w ords of the Sage 
or Chelsea the Tl ought of think mg Souls 
And if in the W est to-day the opinion as re 
gards Indians Whom they htherto on most 
occasions looked down upon as a semi-civibsed 
people at their best is somewhat changed and 
mod fled for the better is it not hugely if not 
solely, due to the translation into English of the 
Expres'ions of the Superior mmd of our *n a 
tion and the Thought of our ‘Thinking 
Souls such as that of Rabindranath Tagore’ 
Mr Daksluna Cbaran Roy the translator of 
the books under notice therefore deserves not 
only oar heart felt thanks but also "every en 
couragemeat from us all who have every 
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rcismi to lie proml of the srett pcrfonnlnccs ,lcir Tile poniilition slionlil J* ,„d 

of out ETCptlwtW <uk 1 muter m.mli wlioic eonii.lcnt.on while : dctermiiinn; ttarwmKr 
wntuigT line .lone mucli in n»ni s mm 'Be of tanks or nclls in » Plrtl™ « r T " \ table 
tl.e estimation of tlic present .In ci\ lined v. orld trentne l.U tUn intended forlnme" , t n 

show ing the size of it tank orwcll fornpopu^ 

' 1 '”~ — ^ 1T.STORICAL ^MvjngfifomlOO to 2000 Midi chapter jo ta 

prncticnl difficulties in sinking welts A' ou , 
been \ery useful The mithors patent 
Water lift with slight modification'’ 
a well free from nny pollution and so i« s W® p 
recommended The author has stated «<> 
ns regards construction of wells and t^n 
rocky sods Hence the hook may he 
appropriated named a Manual of - 
Hoard work-in Bengal The price ftpp ears t0 

Ivnusm ku\r BiiATTVcnARD* 


The Li ague or Nations— An Historical 
Argument 1 1 Dr Pollard Printed a t the 
Clarendon Press Oxford %. published bv the 
Oxford Untxcr itr Pres* I lphmstone Cnc/e 
Mombir Pp CS piper eoier Price Re I 
Since the pronuilgatiod of President W ll^on s 
famous Fourteen Points about a year or 
so wgo many things pro and con have been 
satd and w ntten here there and cicn where all 
the world over b\ enthusiasts and pessimists 
aid e about the proposed league of Nations 
initiated by lnm All the same although we 
lia\e willy nilly been impelled to sw allow n great 
deal of tliese a olumtnous w ritings of dn erse w nt 
ers bearing upon this b\ no means unnnport 
ant subject from the vie w point of the w orld s w el 
fare we fed bound to say in bare justice that 
the brochure under re\ tew contains a great deal 
that we have not found elsewhere and it is m 
deed h gbly readable on that account Mr Pol 
lard though not exactly a pessimist as to the 
w elfare oftlie w orld arising from the League of 
Nations does not appear to us either over 
enthusiastic about its outcome and results For 
instance he w rites in a quahfj ing tone A simple 
League of Nations for defence would not how 
ever prov de an immediate means of solving 
problems which peace will lea\e unsettled and 
the future w 11 produce It w ould not dyectly 
guarantee liberty for subject nationalities nor 
good government for any State and it would 
not provide for the settlement of a single in 
ternational dispute The bare prevention of 
Avar may thus seem a poor substitute for jus- 
tice Again The simplest form of a 
League of Nations w ill require from all of us 
a self restraint and sacrifice of nationalistic 
pride which will tax our moral qualities to the 
utmost it is prudent to demand 

R Mukerjea 

A Manual of District Boaro Work Part I 
Baler Supply by L C Sen Gupta B E Dis 
trict Engineer Z^r/iampur TJiacter Spink & Co 
Pages / 6 and C plates Price Rs 3-8 


high 


MouLTrn Tfathprs ftj J II Con 
hslied hi Gntieili S. Co Madras 

Mr Cousins hns given to the world his 
during the present y ear AAith a lav ishwCss tiu» 
he lias neier displayed before India 
heart lie has sought nnd found has made ilw® 
sing nnd the dedication of this slender vohn”‘ 
to ilanmlranath' 1 Chattopaflhy nya nn> perhap 
tell of a personal factor in Mr Cousins nc' v 
found inspiration . 

In n poem Avith a very curious title— The 
Poet to his Alter Ego — there is a touch of some* 
thing w Inch takes one back for a parallel to the 
group of Crashaw Donne Vaughan aim 
Trehe'tme m the Seventeenth Century — tlje 
Welsh mystical poets who play such a strange 
part m English Literature — 

Yet if vou the lire would find 
You must pay the price in kind 
Since Life s Tree must hold in dow er 
Wood for Crucifixion s hour 
Ere the skyiv ard stair is made 
For the Soul s high escalade 
And the thorny circlet blows 
To the Spirit s living Prqse 
It is difficult to refrain from continuing the 
quotation but I must leu e the beautify 5 
tical end of the poem to be read i .. u 
itself The sonnets on the Taj hate* think, 
appeared alrea^ (tJug 

3?“. b ° o1 deal,n & 'mth all the circulars and be a°pu^ly C mdmdual thins 
author s experiences on the important question representative) as the poem from which I have 
of rural water supply will prove an^interes just quoted or as the following lines have 


‘ ?i,^i ng u t0 Dlstnct Members and 

new District Engineers The author Ins con 

fined Ins discussions to wells of 4 and 6 dnme 

% b I t0 ^ rcXpe " mcesl, °" s ^at a 5 diameter 
well is the most suitable and economical and 
19 freely used by both the Hindus and the Moha 

Nn d a n ?np^H,!.riR tan ^ ard ? KnfoT tan hs (plate 
No > ) neither the side slopes nor the depths 
hare l ecu noted Hence it is quite useless P An 
outwarl elope of 1 fin 10 m spoil banks is too 
costli in places where the land ‘s comparatively 


His eyes w ith fresh creation shone 
Before him new made beauty lay 
Deep wonder eyed 
In art s first smarting joy, be cried 
I did not think I could hav e done 
So much w ith such rough clay 1 

Master I when onr crude lives havew< 
The stamp that doth Tin hand display 
Perhaj s Thou too w ilt cry 
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*75°, “ T J’ ou Vrtiitofeirth anj sky) exercised by the peoples representatives in the 

l aid not think I could ha\ e /lone reformed councils and in transferred departments 

so much with such rough clay * of the administration Whatever small mstal 

i J h ' re seems to me very little doubt that Mr ment of self gov emment we may obtain imme- 
J n Cousin^ Period of inspiration 1 es before d atel T if these elementary citizen nghts can be 
him and not behind There has come something secured we shall have freedom of movement for 
wto his verse— with the new life of the East — nat '°hol development and can wort our own 
v.hich here and there breaks forth with d stmc progress without them the most attractive 
tioa It is some truth if I am not mistaken * c { , 5™ es o( reform cannot take us near to that 
that has not yet been fully revealed even to him fulfilment of nat onal right which is our birth 


Self Perhaps his new voyage of adv enture to 
Japan where he has gone for a short time as 
Professor of Engl sh literature w ill rev eal it 
C F A 

I The PiiiLO'orin. of Vction op B G 
1 n.AK s Gitarahasva by I Mmgahedkar 
Literature Pub! shers Madras 1910 
1 nee Rs 2 Pp 303 \eat!y printed and bound 
^fadras is to be congratulated upon its 
^publishing houses and printing presses Neither 
Calcutta nor Bombay con approach it in this 
respect Lokamanya Tdak wrote his Gitaraha 


right In \ppendix B w e hav e the Declaration 
of Rights of the Indian National Congress and 
\ppcndix A gives extracts from a High Court 
and a Privy Council judgement showing the utter 
helplessness of the Indian Press before the whims 
of an irresponsible executive It is because 
India docs not possess certain elementarv rights 
of citizens that the spectacle is seen in India of 
an Indian High Court Judge who hobnobs with 
Governors of provinces being instated by a com 
mon Tommy in a railway tra.n 'or an I n d )flJ1 
hamster and leader of public opinion and 
MiKamanja max wrote ms oitarana occupying tbc highest position in Indian soc ety 
»ya to prove that the object of the Gita is to being sentenced to a long term of hard labour or 
teach the philosophy of action His book had a transportation for life for what the people 
phenomenal sale m Maharastra and it lias been consider no offence at all We recommend this 
tt^hslated into Bengali by the worthy brother highly useful and timely publication to all who 
oi the great poet Babu Jyotinndranatb Tagore des rc to have a dear grasp of the disabilities 
the book under review purports to be a resume from which we suffer 

. 1 T- Tll f k 8 b . ooi Not having read the original, m Footsteps to Freedom Ess v vs -bv 
far the author has succeeded James H Cous ns Pp 181 \eitly prmted and 
fa Bis attempt To rouse India from her age bound Madras Ganesh & Co 1919 " 

long torpor nhd teach her that retirement from — . „ „„ . . „ 

the world is not the sum mam bon urn but a life Jlrf ts *V s on " variety of 

of self sacrificing activity is the goal of human ^ter^ Md othi a'T , Tt ' r possess 

endeavour , 5 the highest benefit that can be <** 0 d,st ’ nct on of style 

conferred on her. Nobody will deny that Mr t\ c *°° s^tchy for 

T>lak is one of the most outstanding figures in ^teto ™ J 1 h ' f ° Uo " n S “tract 

the ranks of orthodox Hindmsm His great J'{ ,n 7 A h ’ lve 

learn, ug has been acknowledged by western { ' ®'' , q S * , "7 J, 11 ' Punjab On 
scholars That he should hav e crossed the seas rid VL o mon tli - £ Insh J 

SSf *?!? l “!l ° f h « 


of the anti-sea voyage movement In this and 
in suffering repeated incarcerations for the sake 
Of what he conceived to be the truth he has 
shown that he is an ideal Karma. kogrn The 
book under reivew is wordy verbose and its 
English is peculiar The author would have 
done well to deliver bis message in his 
mother tongue 

II RiGHTsoff C itizens — byS Satjamurthi 
p A B L Ganesh S. Co Madras The Cam- 
badge Press 130 pages 


- - * . _ - Irish songs 

(one song— one year) Robert Bridges in cclebra 
tion of the end ng of the Great War sang 
The good God bless this day 
And we for cv er and ay e 
Keep our love liv mg 
Till all men neath heav in s dome 
Sing Freedom s Harvestshome 
In one thanksgiving • 

To which every lover of freedom will 
Amen and vet wonder vvhetler tlfc poet 


laureate to the Government that puts *•« acta ■ 
The Right to Personal Freedom Fr'ecdom of hai 


Judicial Tnal Freedom of the Press the Right of 
Public Meeting Freedom! to bear Arms and to 


pressure of the tnft Footsteps of 
° r "le of e th rrCed , om °f which he 


Public Meeting Freedom! to bear Arms and to callable of the „ ' n 01 'Jhich he 


to do But the Footsteps of rreedom 




disenssed in the book There is a chapter oi 
Fowlatt BIls and an Introduction and Appen 
dee* In the foreword it is truly said The IX Is India Civilised > br Sir 
t'ghts dealt with in this book are of far greater Vi oodroSe Second e d,l on Gmesh .? r n 
miportance than any privileges which mav be Madras 1919 Price Rs 2 S Opp 33s ° 
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The first edition of the book w ns published 
towards the end of last vear, and the demand 
for a second edition w ithm six* months of the 
publication of the first proves how greatly the 
book has been appreciated in India “We can 
only hope that this ready appreciation is not 
du“ to the fact, to which attention has been 
drawn by an Indian reviewer quoted in the 
Foreword that the book hag proved in the 
hands of the unscrupulously and obtusely ortho- 
dox a weapon of offence and defence against the 
attacks of reason and commonsense — W e doubt 
whether a a oltune of recent essays byRabindra 
nath Tagore in which the reeking bloodthirs 
trness and inhuman greed of Western national 
ism and the inhuman social abuses and practical 
materialism and worship of Power in Indian 
society have come in for equally strong reproba 
tion would prove half as palatable to Indian 
readers as Sir John W oodroffe s hook The time 
has indeed come when we should not be put out 
by W estern mtsjudgment and abuse or unduly 
elated bj Western fiatterv \\c should be strong 
enough to be able to judge Ourselves as well as 
others w tth sobriety and truth and this we can 
do onlj when we have found ourselves and have 
definitely takes} our stand on the side of pro 
gress and dev elopment on right lines Sir John s 
book should furnish the necessary corrective to 
Western misjudgment,- and should prove more 
useful to W estem readers than to ourselves Put 
as it is we fear few Englishmen will care to go 
through the book whereas its popularity in 
India has prov cd to he exceptional In the Fore 
word Sir John explains — The character how 
ever oflndian civilisation is distinctly and pre- 
dominantly rel gious But as to its present 
\mamfcstation the distinguished Bengali scientist 
SirP C Raj hasrecentlj w ritten apropos of tho«e 
writers who are ever holding up the Europeans 
as mere worshippers of mammon that thej 
forget that the Hindu societv as it is is thorough 
1\ permeated with materialism I was re 
lernng to the ideal not to present facts which 
ns I have over and over pointed out, arc incon 
■ustent w itli it I \v ish to insist on tins pomt 
for I «houkl indeed be sorry if any thing that I 
had sai 1 was understood as countenancing anj 
of the abuses into t w Inch through a descending 
scale of (k^enctacv Hindu societj had f vUen 
The hulk of the pri«ent edition exceeds the 
frstov ncarlv pages and the letter press and 
o n ling Leave nothing to be desired The matter 
has nlso been thoronghlj rev i«ed and «omc of 
the criticisms on the first cthtion of the book 
nvc been attempted to be met in the bodv of 
led and all quotations have been ackow 


’J/TlcfM. A 11 CmnSm 

nesA ^ C > \!nt!ri* 101 o 
Mr June* H n s i „ ... 4 t. 

•“■’■"ktr tu VA't 


versatihtj of his powers as an artist in word and 
song The dijima is of the ideal type, in which 
historical dates and facts may be left behind 
and the soul tragedj alone is regarded How 
far such liberties can be taken with success in 
drama is doubtful and in this new w orh of the 
poet there is to me an Englishman, something 
of unrealitv in the close association of Queen 
Mira with the Emperor Akbar which is hard to 
overcome But the beaut} of the language Of 
the drama is unmistal able and again and 
again 1 have come across passages like tni& 
w hich ha\ e haunted me w ith their cadence — 

Oh 1 she has brought strange quiet on the w orld 
The exquisite sadness of things beautiful 
That is more sweet than laughter She Jms maqe 
The heart’s pure eonquest light] v asa breath 
Because her hands are eloquent with love 
While power that thunders on the stubborn will 
Smites the response —that leaps to her » n joy 
I cannot refrain from quoting another pas ^ 
sage which appeared to me among the greatest 
in the book — 

Ah' roe to have lived 
Through loxc s pure greenness when the 

happy mns 

Made life a full glad nver to have liv ed 
Into the dry ana Shrivelled after time 
That were indeed poor ending to our song— 
Were it the end but past our little reach v 
I hear invisible compassionate bps 
Laugh softlj and in comprehending ej es 
Catch a far meaning to tlie.shadovv dance 
Of children who have hurt themselves m play 
And shall hav e «deep and w aken and forget 
This pure form of blank verse (that hardest 
of all metres ) is sustained throughout the whole 
pVvj and the words carry music with them as 
they flow on I have wondered if the drama 
could n ot h av e been stronger for some roughnesses 
bj wnj of contrast —some prose for instance 
when nix/ms are i ■jJJuqg t&gctker — 
humour broad and strong to take avvnv the 
strain of the sustained idealism But the drains 
m ttst himself knew best and lus plaj has taken an 
almost lj ncal note throughout C F A 

SirSanearvn Is mrs Minutes op Dissent with 
CiiaMpvram and Kura appendix Gnncsb &. Cty 
M-tdrns As 8 Pp 73 -*-55 

Sir C Sankaran kairs well argued well 
informed truthful and courageous minutes pf 
dissent hnv e won him the sincere respect of nqt 
only all Indians vv ho know anj thing of politics 
nnd love their country but of some Englishmen 
nl«o Messrs Gane«h and Co have done wcji 
to bring out the^e minutes m a handj book form 
The book buving public ought to encourage them 
There are some misprints in the book c p p J 
transaction for transition p 3 Roj g 
for Rhvs p t hgal for rtgtii Diadorovs 
for Diodorus R 
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Th« is a + 1 , t, Ht\nr 

ffSSiia^aE piSi b Ei~^c.^x 

Sr«at Satyaenlii T ,* rut " 111 the news of the This I ttle booh „ it, . , 
«>dorsecertf^hin"s that ho U / S he * unable t0 "*? <* the Commercial Press of cL°n. the l" 1 *® 
cation bvfnVmust ,« oa e,Iu P ubI shed with the commend-, l^ ?° re hvn 

much profit from l J , that ne ha ' e denied mat n- the ^accessible w nf c t .! nteUtl0n of 
cover tocorw He b °° k by "**»« * from Hmdi cvreters whose n'm e i ’"f^/^' S P nncc of 

fcm of a d.nlogu, boiv.™ H £* £““5 iSSf 

himself It is n'^t r ? dlt °T ^‘"S the Author \olume is a collection of te^ U «i C Ti,e present 
Reader n not aatural 111 the circumstances that difi-rent periods of time written at 

Editor ° 0t 80 acut < a controversial st as Apnl 


d d "therou ^&nV7 h fc 0n , WS ?* and ho " ^“T" ■ thrre am“sh C The r iM«a c a « 

awa * JSSssare 

Ironed w,thLorfCureon 


the time of the n 1 !} * ^ Carzon Vt / . USI ‘£ A . h ART ' TTi h. 

reasoned witJ. t 5 1 ^ ltlOD the people of Bengal La ° a } e , B i Ll - B Pnbl . 

PO^e? h.^ thLor dCurzon bat ui the pnde of f r l sa fArorf a B 1 Patk apL . 

' l for R rantrd r i? n t de i d j 11 tbe,r P ra iers— L took ** Aatf of the pub! shcr and ilsooftfiVlat? 0 
that ^ Claris «>5d only pratth « i/en ett Road Allahabad 

He used m sv d d iT" taLe nny ^t" c steps 
aU OPPOMtiOn m the teeth of 

lnavKihl j Partitioned Benoa That da> 

~' 1 ' BrnilW t° he the day of the partition 


“ *y Way-ana 
t-a ivapore / To 

j£""‘ UT^ZVppVZ' S“" 

5 Ira & KC on d 'p-S 0 ?, 


1 •« Bnta dhl dOCS not sce rc ‘ l1 pet« a the the com P Jetc hook at one time b £ht out 

S-K o , n i”S““' si* - ~‘~ks 2 cinavs- 

selves by the P f °P !c <>f t country them Ca/c««a) Pp is *»•«* 

£-7^"? ® , 2S j ESa$SyS a ? 

"U me It °° r mode of hfewnsthe contams manv points Vb.rh , % TP fds mod 

‘hey Were aMc^^M ft " " C , ° ne , n1t,0 J? ««» “on of Hurt, iX“,SS ‘ hf att ™ 

» astr-™* «t 


to decide own °f ^ th rd neutral parti 
thatwe^hivl S U1rrc s he obserres The fact is 

WomUniuJg’™ “S‘J! d “? 

raird party 

Who^p^t^-te '“It tc pertmentlj asks 
Hindu, Vh™ *« cow from destruction by 
«vcr reason.™ ‘hcv eruelli tU treat her 1 Who 
fessty belibn^" ,t ^i. tbe H‘ n<, us wlen they merci- 
their sticks * U p l^i of ‘he cow with 

’ — Hut this has not prevented ns from 


present in Hindi in the matter of 0t 

words as masculine or Wme would 
if proper attention were paid to tbe^£P ar , 
vlu an . a »*«»» jnrnnunar and the authority frf old rules of 

■ quarrels decided be dulr respected Bat when he asks „^ crs were 

srnwJSL. "*”! -* 
ZS5 *°‘ ”“' k -"'tcSfi 


remain nJ “ ut ‘his 1 
°nc nation 

Mr r^'vouMdo well t 
then, 0,h « tu 


' sec the nselies i 


his readers 

' VtXs Deva 

GrURj.Tr 

SuiRicj u (wtntnf,. t f 
ifofarj printed at t c l/ " a ‘ P 

trod Cr/i leund M V? f V * ia JVe ” 
7>9) FP 3t Pn “ K' o j-o 
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nfficc Bal ndurgauja Ulahabad Pp it +124 
price Rs 3 Annual subscription Rs 12 12as 
{Vorei^ n £l 4s ) „ 

In this part the author has guen the tran 
slatton of 27 Sutras of the 1st Pada the mean 
in g of all the w ords of the Sutras and an inde / 

pendent commentary 

It contains also the interpretations of San 
harn Ramanuja Madhya Snkantha Ballava 
charya and bimbarka 

It is a valuable production 

TRtITn REVEALED OR PROBLEMS Or LIFE AND 
Death and Moksha b\ S) amamnda Brahma 
charv Benares Publ shed by GoModachandra 
Mukhopadhyaya S A Munshigunja Loan 
pffice Dacca Pp^ vu 278+2 Price Re 1-4 
Disappointing "* 
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the historian speaketh* 


6 tTNDIA lias done much for me, and now 
JL before my working days come to an 
end I should like to do something 
r tl,C<C 7 rc thc "ords w ith 
which Mr \ inccnt Smith ushers tins little 
book into thc world One should Jm\c 

I <-U In .,rT ( : onst,l ^'onaJ Rernrm , ten-elm the 
^ Vincent A Nnutl, I C S 
w-Ji* *• i 0 , Jir 0r <f Thf Early History of 
India nnd Tic Orfinl lltstorv of India &c 
rp f TlN 1 mrfT,lU *«•» M»tO Incc .!< id 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among thc past gloncs of this 
ancient laud would like Max Muller and 
others hay c discharged his debt to India, 
w hicli he neknow ledges yvith such apparent 
sincerity , in the only honourable sense m 
which the expression m usually understood 
But Max Muller did not tat the salt* of 
India and y\ns not a member of thc 
Hcaycnbom sen ice so in tie name of 
hard facts and ‘a candid statement of 
realities he did not treat us m thc words 
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The subject matter of this little poem and the little creature whidi is always l tt ' lt “ g 2S 
occasion of its composition are so sorrow fnl pecting flies to w nlk into its pario , fatter 
that one does not feel oneself at liberty to sa> ence to frogs or beetles, or bits, w*™' 1 m - 
all he has to saj about it The death of the of that as the\ are nil equalh uselui w ^ 
writers wife, in memory of whose last dajs bers of creation Of course, this is norm 
«pent by the husband and their children to composition it is a translation -m 
gether m a bungalow at Yisnagar Ins prompt tons Spiders which he has embei i , e 
ed him to pour out his feelings in ierse and his ow n notes and observations vve u ^ 
description of the innocent babble of tbeaoung the reading public would betraj as s 

ones is one of the best portions of the book tliusiasm in reading it as the translate e ^t' 
To express the sense of the word toplieavj in translating it Frankly is the taap 1 R y 
in Gujarati we saj that the turban is larger amount of two lacs meant to be fntterea a 
than the head Something like this lias liap' on such treatises and or is it mean g 
pened m this case The hare text, printed on better purpose ’ Corbett s advice to } ^ 

about 14 to 15 pages is hedged round with a men (1) is translated by Mr Pandn « 

p« rw .«™ »d Mf‘,a»s? , 3Sa , a«s5 p s* Uj 

'*’>« the spurt mwiichtht, , for the glfte<l tr , nsHt or of the numij*, 

lia\e earned the high sounding headings of their Kadambav ,*■ Hy , Jt „ sni d that lf»®, 
performances expatiated on the different aspects ^ J * k G „ ja rnt. f, 

of a composition which is cast in no unusual ld don . 1 - .. cl i as Mr P«nd% 

or extraordinary mould They try to put a *nw t° 

factitious importance and serve more to over 
load some of the feeling and simple i erses, than 


lift them up to the gaze of the reader 
portions should be read as they are 

pKASAbG Rm»g 6v Dr Natwarlal 

Faktrbhat Shtth MB B S Touring Medical 


translation For that gifted scholar now u 
descend to translate Corbett or write sno. 
stones fit for juveniles is something like nr 
appl cation of energy and intelligence yr £<is 
dents are not wanting Sir Conan Doyle “j 

dren 


akento Magazine story* writing 101 . '\e 
But Surelj looking to the dearth ' ld 


Officer Dohad Printed at the Jama Printing ha ' e m °"T literature of sound "nters^ 
p,„. c,, rn t Pnhtr rrvntr to at t T7* scholars Mr Pandn should have beensej«i. n 

fZZj fap,r, m r Pf (/jfj) Un f or , om5 more , oun<1 and , n tell.rent uorkth-™ 

* 1 » translating Corbett The third book is k r 

Tliere are about 28 «mall sections in tins biography of an old Gujarati poet Girdn' fld 
book consisting of Gazals (verses) addressed by There was room for just such a book A^e 

a pining lover to his Beloced We find nothing though not an ideal worl still it is sure to n 

in them which would take them out of the -useful The writer Mr Mod} seems to ha> e „l 
ordinary rut of such emotional outpourings quaint idea He thinks he has got poetic fact 
Perhaps grow ing age w ould mellow the feelings tj and that he traces to a poet who flourish 


of the } outliful composer 

(/) CoSEETT hO UpADESH («*")* 2 *fl 
by Chkagant xl Harilal Pandm BA , Educ itional 
Off cer, Junagadh printed at the Arja Sudharah 
Press Barod i Cloth bound Pp 1S0 Pnce Re 
0 . 7 j o (tr,i 9 ) 

(2) Karolia by Bhanusukhram N 

Mehta BA printed at the Ar a Sudfta ck Press 
Baroda Cloth bound Pp 7j6 + 4 Prut Re 
o-/J o ( 7979 ; 

(3) Girdhar by Jay vandas D Mod > 
Printed at the Ja«rah Press Baroda Cloth 
bound Pp ,26 Price Re o if 0(1919) 


These three books are further additions to ing them bj 


200 to 300 3 ears ago simply because he K e 
longed to Ins caste and his natne place 1 T lS 
book bitrays signs oflabor and assiduity and 
•wiSsa. kfy wxa. tataceal in 

subject matter . ... 

K M J 

M vrathi 

1 NmsiusTfii Prvm-sii ok I^tkoduct^ 
to the bcu-Ncn of Ethics br ur 1 u Jos 
V A Professor Indian }\onien S Ussi\ervt\ 
Ihgnc Poona Published b\ the author Pap 1 -* 
15*527 Price Rupees Pour 1 

The present is an original work expound* 0 ^ 
the scxeral theories onthcsubiect closely exnn ,m , 
me them bi the scientific method of criticism 


the Sajnji Saint \ a Mala whose managers do 
not pcein to be taking am rest at all since addi 
t ion after addition » being promntli made to 
numbers Mr llhanusukhram seems 
n tvwS 1 ’ nt the Work became not 

? ' °°kx sent to us passes without his 

8 n,nnlc m it This tune 1 e has selected 

voders («) tkarolm Wr fid to *■'*“•**’. w uujipmess lmmonniitv 

mi Icnlan 1 «! « 1 t , the soul etc The author has dealt w ,th , 

3 1 1 » cIiokc has nl ghtei! on that these subjects ina f urh impartial and 


establishing certain principles which guide 
ought to guide the conduct of an jndmdual (is.? 11 
mdiv iduai and al«o as a member of society 4 nc 
book is diMilcd into 1G chapters w Inch compO^ 
such t nlunblc and much-discir<«ed subjects ns <tic 
relation subsisting between religion and nuJ n r 
1'tr Pro. Will Conscience Inttuty lrtfluelTc^ 
Ilcrcdita theory of hnppme«x Immortalitv , 



reviews and .notices op books 


h , ,m iSSe^?afe sste^ 

compare with ,t P?'»? to construction of the new 3“*^ r ° tC **«*« the 

J 000 and after thecost™ c tTon ? ffe "? s 3i Per 
author suggests tlfe amt to 40 the 
remedy mg’ the defects 


on the subicct "estern thought 

cooSA S ,? i”d , hor u™ [ akcn pa«* to 
Wknt \\ orks 'o Al l" t * lon o ht embodied in 
matlr enhanA's A h / S fca J? re of thc work 
the street of n*Z*" 5IlS "Portion of 
leaves niThuAtn ^ ' S , f|ulte u P‘o-date and 
places the K ^ exce P l that « *ome 
excess thuM^ . t C ° mlcnSlt,on ,s carn ed t< 
But I can , iA ' ?n h ’ S , rcader ^ ath " bew ‘Wered 


remedying the defects m the neA^, „ n ‘ CaDS 1 of 
estimates for this improve me„T I™ 0 ?®* His 
70 000 to five l™™? 1 vary from R« 

permanency and extent ” ™ S t0 ,ts “ature, 


13 highly desirable Many tbc **%*<* 


, t n A s Um " ab !f theories™? tinkers m a vohimThke 

to o"„ S!?,“i , ?p r «**»>* SSThS: 

™I»TO oif’f "V””J’°'" nt “ d b “ ll f 

itself hundreds 5 „ k "? lch associ ates with 
names of writers and a fairlv 

^«”.^7nd2 ,T, lvG «^M g ° T th ° Ut a " 

realise its vaW n«d e J d Marathi writers 

Poona . _ . 

v G A pte 


- w.i. 

jess? n ' p™ p ”': & 

0 K Walvekar 
Sanskrit English 

^pte^ '««’ % 

shads and the Isa md Renter™* Upam 

Poo ;, 


4 » \:i hiz *°°- " sr^S“ a r‘is£ h ^‘‘ % 

at Poo ’* n ? ftdl1r « 8 » delivered by Mr Phagawat ** 12 (Forel ^ n & 1 ) scn P u °n Rs 12 

map* *!?,, 11 15 n0 " P ubl, shed in book fomfwith W c,ass,cal Hpamshads the r ,*■ 

U&ifiFy” and charts The author has m° st difficult ^understand The AnJ/d* “ tbe 
1R v^* ar e c Basis of his observation a Denod of ed,t,on contains seven 
Krthw 0m 1 ?°l to 1919 Dnrms^he first 8D ™ °“b S dAd^S, and 

,0 ww am tI,e J d f ath ratc ,n P ° ona was The interpretation of SankAm £ ° P P° 

‘he first h-if fii 1 ' Bombay Presidency Dnnng undcl \ rcTlew gives the translation of fu book 
»nXef . 0fth .' s r cnodon, 7” two years thf accord “g to Sankara and Auanfn ° f * b<? text 
than aoivT annna “caths in Poona was higher com mentones in English The fl ,,»i a W |* b their 
two years was ft* 1 ?" 5 th f, sccond half only” m the summary of th c h doctnnes^f 

nuthnr Was , ,l lo "cr than 4000 Then the f'panishad as interpreted by the AdJ^t o f . the 
°htainmg C A D Po^o w * an >tary conditions Ai^andtl, t n C V,s,st adiaita Schoo^of r?° o1 

ndnnts t §i? 1 ^®° na be 5 )rc and after 1910 He ” UJ r a a ? d ‘ h f °vaita School ofMadhva f R 3 

u one of a ”i d con5fl 5 I,fnt low vitality -^. tkc notes P™" b the author, the men, 

death rate b« t P " ,? pal C ' lu ' es of lh ' s abnormal f has Tjte„ discusAd” 5 

'ountrvbed ‘ 08 1 ,a common to the whole Thc bo k ,s indispensable to ♦K« Hssed 
Sofar^p^ 8 "® 1 COns,<Ie S ^ nt great length ff" n n ° t .^ ad the different comment anchor, t\ h ° 
change ’ ^ * S c ?" cerned ‘here irno marked Upan,sbad , °“ ‘his 

maintenance °^T! c3,t,0na , necessary f or the i. CO ?* a,n i n l ? ° ‘he translation of ti,» r- 
d ramaA C i t °L tb % c,t T 8 health except m Pamshad and of Ankara s comment^ ^ K «® 
drainage that tart K efeCtS i mt . hc constnictfcn of *£f, scl,ooIs °f Ramanuja and Sr. j? 1 * 6 

Vr l, h JT 

frowS ra iritis 2sr Mma ‘ u ’ “ d M “ d «*.) - Ssfe 
's , s ss “ " 

co nstructAi ry s „P tt , crs , arc better than ill 
retention , s “ dr^mge Thc reader s 
drawn to the fact that from 
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office Baltadurgwiu \lhhnbnd Pp nt+121 
Price Rs 3 Itmnal subscription Ks 12 Idas 
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In this part the author has gnen the tnn 
slation of 27 Sutras of the 1st Pada the mean 
mg of all the \\ ords of the Sutras md an inde 
pendent commentari 

It contains also the interpretations of San 
kara Ramanuja Madina Snkantlia BaltaY a 
charya and Ntmbarka 

It is a valuable production 
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(9) Cpylon Social Siryice Lrvcufc 

nual Report 1918 19 , 

(10) Tin Dinarj s Hindu University An 

nua! Report for 1918-19 _ 

(11) Tin Preliminary lYOTr on the ke 
search W okk for tiif Di yelopmfnt of IN"! 
GI NOUS DkLGS 01 TIIL GWALIOR StATL.191o dv 
P rofessor M J Gayar ma, i C a. ' 1 SC.J — 
Rcall> nn interesting booklet w orth the stuuv o 
all interested in the subicct 

(12) Sosif Refllctions to Support the 
Hon Mr Patei s Hindu Marriages (\ alipitvj 
Bill bj R. R Dnplitnry 

(13) A Scheme of Industrial Bellow s; nir» 
for India b) M J Gnjgar, Boinbaj 1918 — 
luglil) jnterestmg brochure which will rcpTV® 
careful reading 

(14) Perpftuvl A D Calendar bj Ramlal 
Iiwaram Accountant Engineering Department 
B B &.C I R^- Bnndikut Price As 4 — ■Thisi* 
as its name implies a useful publication anu 
should be for reference keptonc\cr> office table 

(15) In Defence of Hinduism by Anne 
Besant —a booklet written for Hindu boys 

(16) The Roavl att Act —Its Origin and 
Scopf published bj Hamphrey Milford Oxford 
Umversitj Press Llphinstone Circle Bomba) 
Pnce As 2 —It is a defence of the Row latt Act 
which however has gnen nse to amnchcon 
troversy tlirougl out the length and breadth of 
the countr) 

(17) Annual Report on the Police Ad- 
ministration of the Tow n of Calcutta and 
its Suburbs tortheVear 1918 

(18; Annual Report or the Ciatl Hos 
fitals and Dispensaries of the United Pro 
mnces for the Year end ng 31st December 1918 


THE HISTORIAN SPEAKETH* 


4^TNDIA has done much for me, and now 

- book «“ *odd Ok AoSd ; 

™"‘ d - "< 

(Ret, rea) author of T^V A t Sm 4i h 1 C S 
India nod The OxfnwPn ? ar y History o) 
Oxford Umitts.h K H ’5*S t y of India &c 
Pp 118 Press 1916 Price 3s 0 d 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among the past glories of this 
ancient land w ould lil e Max Muller and 
others ha\ e discharged Ins debt to India, 
which he acknowledges with such apparent 
sincerity , in the onlv honourable sense m 
which the expression in umall) understood 
But Max Muller did not eat the salt of 
India and was not a member of the 
Heat en bom service so in tl e name of 
hard facts and ‘a candid statement of 
realities he did not treat us in the w ords 
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we cannot help raising a note of protest, 
m the interests of the same truth to -which 
Mr Smith appeals This truthful lusto 
rian quotes Manu ns if his injunctions have 
now the binding force of the Penal Code, 
and speaks of the majority of Indians as 
being ‘under the heel of a t\ rannous Brah 
mm oligarch} ’ Europeans professing 
Christianity do not follow the social law s 
and ceremonial rules laid down m the Old 
Testament though it is a part of their 
scriptures But these same Europeans 
seem unable to imagine or concenetliat 
among \ ast multitudes of Hindus m eaten 
sue regions of India the caste rules Kid 
down b> Manu and other law gners are 
in great part not obsened e\en now, and 
that e\ en those rules which are now follow 
ed are gradually losing their hold Anglo 
Indians also pretend tacitly to behe\ e that 
caste rules are as rigid in the Punjab, for 
instance as the} are in Madras The 
innocent hopeofthe authors of the Report— 
a hope which, in the case of the depressed 
classes show s e\ er\ sign of realisation— 
‘that those incidents of it [the caste s\ s 
tern] w hich lead to the permanent degra 
elation and ostracism of the lowest castes 
will tend to disappear’ is according to Mr 
Vincent Smith, characterised b\ ‘stupen 
dons rashness and a perilous delusion 
which ‘disfigures the Report for ‘when 
caste distinctions give wav Hinduism 
w ill perish Reading the passages w here 
the learned historian has been at pains 
to pro\e the necessity of the caste system 
for Hinduism to exist at all-a doctrine 
which at am rate in the present rigid 
toon of that institution is denied b\ 
a large section of enlightened Hmdus-it 
would almost seem that Mr Smith is 
rather nervous lest the hold of caste on the 
mass of the Hindus should relax in am 
wa\ and he seels to clinch his argument 
d°" n two propositions az 

H,„d 


ren gencronslv ^nv. 


conclusion 1* '•» tl,c 


but he 
W the 
from hts 


tuajoi and minor premises, to wit, that 
India w ill nei cr be a nation It is w onder 
ful to think of the amount of research 
work m reactionerj literature which the 
historian has gone through, for he displa\s 
an admirable command over the speeches 
and writings of men like Dr Natr, Mr 
Archer, Sir Harry Stephen, Lord Sy denham, 
ct hoe genus omne, and of new spapers like 
the London Spectator, and so acute is his 
observation that he does not e\en forget 
the little affair about the disenfranchise 
ment of the Burdwan Municipality in 
far off Bengal, and draws conclusions, So 
entireh satisfactorv to his bureaucratic 
imagination from it 

At the verv outset Mr \mcent Smith 
falls foul of Mr Montagu for describing 
the pronouncement of August 20, 191V, 
in grandiose stile, as ‘the most moment 
ous utterance ev er made in India’s chequer 
ed histor} and he is careful to point out 
that it has no pontifical character, and 
‘aroused no interest m the British public 
and remained practically unnoticed m 
England that the ‘Report binds nobod} 
that ‘Parliament and the public should not 
he juggled out of their rights to free 
unfettered discussion of both principles and 
details ’ Mr Smith s discussion is no 
doubt unfettered, for he hasmade the most 
liberal use of the vocabularv ofvitupera 
tion as well as free, in the sense of being 
totalli untrammelled bv justice, equity 
and good conscience, and like all fossilised 
Civilians m spite of his reputation as a 
histomn lie shows an absolute lack of 
reason and a grasp of the true lessons 
that luston has to teach on renctionar\ 
Governments To take one instance 
According to Mr Vincent Smith, among 
passages filled with ‘platitudinous exhorta 
tion or impracticable idealism’ in the 
Report is one w here its authors sav that 
in deliberately disturbing the contentment 
of the masses the} were working for their 
highest good, and that onh b} suffering 
w ill a people learn the faculty of self help 
‘It is difficult,’ says Mr Smith, ‘to com 
ment w ith restraint on such a dangerous 
doctnne’ And w hi ? Because ‘The Prime 
Minister’s ideal of a hnppv , a prosperous 
and n contented jieople' is the true one for 
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should be sedulousl} kept open and 
should not be quenched b} the cold w ater 
of democratic theory The King as the 
visible s\mbol of the unit} oftheFmpire 
and a sobering influence in politics enjo\ s 
a unique position and while professing 
sincere allegiance to his Mnjestv we 
clecidedlj object to the humiliating use 
sought to be made by the bureaucrac\ of 
our personal sentiment in the matter w ith 
a view to keep us contented with our 
chains Lord Hugh Cecil in his little book 
on Conservatism in the Home University 
Libra rj adv ocating the participation of 
the King in party politics observes as 
follows — 

if over a long ser es of 3 ears the so\ er 
e gn takes no share in publ c quarrels h s office 
may decl ne into something purel> ceremon al 
the splendid centre of all nat onal pageants b it 
exciting only the temperate interest and half 
respectful pleasure wh ch men feel for a statelj 
show but though less obvious the dangers 
of the monarchy becoming d scrcdited as an in 
operative ornament and s nl ng slow ly from 
being the centre of loyaltj to be received first 
with goodnatured toleration aid finally with 
impatient contempt is perhaps now the more 
real menace 

There is little chance of the King s 
intervention in part} politics as advocated 
bj Lord Huge Cecil but knowing the 
little w e do of his Majesty s \ lew s on 
India and its people from Ills public utter 
ances weha\eno reason to fear that we 
should be losers if he did But Mr \ mcent 
Smith the historian forgets that in ancient 
India the sentiment of lovalt} was not a 
hot house growth and \\ as not artificial!} 
fostered b} royal portraits and biographies 
for the circulation of which si stematie 
arrangements are urged by Mr Smith 
but it was unnersall} recognised that 
lovalt} w as the spontaneous expression 
of the gratitude of a prosperous and 
contented people for whose ? ake tl.e 
greatest of Indian Kings did not hesitate 
to banish tie dearest and noblest of 
queens that e\ cr h\ cd 

Mr Smith is glad to note that All 
reformers including Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford are agreed that the 
mumte control now exercised b> the India 
Office should lie materially rclaxeal and 
\ that the Government of India however 


constituted should b" gnen greater free 
dom of action than it now enjO}S* He 
does not ev en liesit ite to call this self 
gotemment or autonom} in a 
sense and has the effrontery to add 
That kind of self go\ eminent is absolute 
1} independent of the internal form of the 
Go\ernment of India and could be granted 
if ever} member of the Government was an 
Englishman and if the powers of the 
Government were autocratic in the strictest 
sense That w ould indeed be self gov ern 

ment with a vengeance— self government 

for the bureaucracv to misgovern the 
people as the} liked Unfortunatel} there 
is a flv in the ointment and Mr 'Smith 
naivel} complains But such relaxation 
would not satisf} the demand for self 
government which is understood to impi} 
the Government of India by Indians so far 
as ma} be How unreasonable and 
exacting these Indians are to be sure * In 
the same vein is Mr Smiths truculent 
opposition to the suggestion for the 
appointment of periodic parliamentary 
commissions as an undertaking of that 
kind tends to unsettle men s minds and 
to stimulate pernicious agitation 

Everybod} being agreed that changes 
in the direction of self government within 
certain limits must be brought into opera 
tion it is the bounden dut} of all true 
friends of India ( God sav e the mark 1 ) to 
give vvliat help may be in their power to 
the high authorities vested with the respon 
sibihty of decision But an} thing like 
responsible Government m the English 
parhamentarv senseis unthinkable within 
an} period that can now be foreseen 
The necessit} for extensiv e change in the 
old fashioned method of governing India 
is admitted but the limits of practicable 
change are narrow ly fixed b} the barrier of 
hard facts the direction of pohe} and 
administration by bom Indians is sub 
ject to many limitations and is difficult of 
attainment — chief!} because we suppose 
it w ould tread to some extent on the toes 
of the Civil Serv ice The role of the candid 
fnend lmrdlj conceals the note of special 
pleading throughout the book and the 
concessions vvatlun certain limits winch 
this mq artuvl critic is j r (.pared to make 
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of qmtt a mint of Indian monev m pnv and functions is admitted to bt the non11 ?, 
pensions, this is all the result that’ India practice in Europe, but it ‘certain!} v> oU 
has got to show > And is it so inconceivable be disliked mtensclv bv the great 0 
that without the foreign bureaucrat} at the people ’ This appeal to mass opinion 
the top of everj department of the vv e know , is the flimsiest of clap traps, 
administration, the Indians might perhaps the masses suffer most from this unhol' 
bv this tune have developed sufficient combination of functions The actual 
initiative and power of organts vtvon and reasons for opposing the reform are how 
acquired the necessarv experience to plav e \ er soon manifest ‘The existing arrange 

the game entireli off their own bats’ But ments proi ide congenial careers for men ot 

perhaps this is precisely the result which diverse tastes’ If the educated Indians 
Mr Smith vv ants to a\ Old at all costs, and succeed m forcing the change, ‘the post oi 
it is not difficult to read through Ins ob District Officer, vv Inch mam members of the 
servations what is reallv at the back of his Service consider the most interesting til'd 
mind, as we shall presenth see a man can hold, vv ill no longer possess flfl' 

Reforms m the Civil Service are looked charm’ Similark , lf the recommendation 
upon bv our author entirelv from the view urged bv mam reformers ‘that all judicial 
point of the Service, and not in the least appointments should be made from the 
from that of the people, though a learned legal profession as m England’ be adopted, 
Oxford historian need not be told that in n ‘the attractions of the Sen ice will be v erv 


matter like this it is the latter alone that 
count, if officials are to be regarded as the 
serv ants, and not the masters of the public 
Hitherto, and so long as the door to the 
Civil Service was practicallv shut against 
Indians, Mr Smith’s conscience did not feel 
an} qualms whatsoever but now that 
the door is about to be partial!} opened 
to them, he is quick to invoke the aid of 
section 87 of the Charter Act 183d against 
racial discrimination in an} form m the 
public service to the disadvantage of 
Europeans or persons of European descent 
The attractions of the Serv ice are said to 
have lessened considerabl} and first-class 
men believe that the} can do better w other 
professions In fact The difficulties of 
recruitment ha\ e been enhanced immenselv 
bv the w ar, and there is grav e reason to 
fear that the qualitv of the men engaged 
has deteriorated ’ If that he so, the onl> 
reasonable solution as contended bv 
Justice Sir Abdur Rahim in his dissentient 
minute m the Public Serv ices Commission 
Report, is to replace third rate Englishmen 
bv first rate Indians, and not to impose 
ffesli burdens on thepovertv stricken masses 
of India for whom the Civil Service pro 
fesses to be so solicitous bv increasing the 
li} *t anCS an ^ n ^°" uncesalreadv enjo} ed 

Tlic Rpccnhsition imolied in the sena 
rnt.mi ol the Jtuhtml f rom tlu. Cxutitc 


matenallv diminished, and thejudicial tvpc 
of man w ill no longer compet e for an appoint 
ment ’ (It mav be w orth vv hile to note here 
that Sir Robert Fulton, a former Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, once wrote 
that the Judicial Branch is reserved for 
‘the slack and the incompetent’ members of 
the Civil Serv ice) It vs thus quite clear 
that it is the prospects of the Civil Service 
and not the welfare of the people, that Mr 
Vincent Smith has all along in mind, in 
discussing the proposed reforms 

Mr Smith heartilv approves of Mr 
Archer’s plan of ti revived, enlarged, and 
modernised Hailev bur} for the training of 
the probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service, because ‘At the Universities India 
is regarded as a subject devoid of general/ 
interest, and the \ oung men destined fori 
the Indian services who pursue their? 
special studies at a Umv ersitv nev er learn V 
to feel that India should have the first' 
place in their thoughts The w hole atmos ) 
pliere of their surroundings discourages i 
such a sentiment, and m fact prev ents its t 
birth * Thus the truth is out at last, and) 
all the gush about the Cn ilian’s care forj ! 
the masses of India is prov ed to be pure* 
nonsense X 

The purely technical branches of the public 
Service such ns Telegraph Forests Public 
W orks &c present easier problems [than the 
Civil Serine] which can be solved bv strict 
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In other words, m departments rtquii 
jng expert knowledge, the best men should 
be selected, without racial discrimination 
■nan) form, and though the emoluments 
are moderate m comparison wth those ot 
the U\il Service, the maten il chantages 
offered are sufficient to attnct realh 
good officers w hates er ma\ lie their 
«*»«. but in the Indian Lml Service 
which does not require am speci il know 
,ed S e of am kind to start with the 
problem is not so east of solution that 
■stosa\,the abo\e principles ol faiqilat 
without racial discrimination and of selec 
tion of the best men do not apph No 
greater peri ersion of reasoning could be 
imagined nor could such an argument be 
advanced bv an Oxford historian not train 
ed in the de\ ious w a\ s of the Indian Cn il 
Sen ice and bound bv loialtt to the tradi 
tions of the Sen ice to defend it against all 
encroachments on the part of qualified 
Indians 

But there is balm in Gilead and Mr 
' ,nc ent Smith rightly s a \ s of the concrete 
proposals of Mr Montagu and LordChelms 
lord (as distinguished from mere pious 
enunciation of liberal principles in which the 
Report abounds) that the\ are certain to 
be larrelv modified The nni ck, 


tTe th ' I " d ' a " Minister”? 
the Reform Bill the introduction of the 
Inrchicnl principle uonld be absolute!, 
hormless from Mr Smith’s po,„tof„e„-!^ t 
I nnther help his cause by proving a 
failure Vnd I„ d , ans t > P ™ T ”W J 
....Iced that If statesmen come To the 
sonclusion that such goterament, whS 
merits elsenhere, coinot be 
fitted to India and the, decline according!, 
o fame it upon the land, their derision stall 
be readilv accepted both "by the rn«l i 
file of the members o. Siatn^dT 
the constituencies who will nnt * l' 
to foliois the guidance on a dificult ami m. 
laminar subject offered b, tnisted leaders" 
But ssonld Mr Smith assure h,s read™ 
of such ready compliance ,f h„ 

ond gnnshmg of?eeth 
and the guidance of the tnisted Ieade„ 

Bu O t““eT,rtfc' m0 ”f" S,J brosh " i »>■* 

r;\'mL'smS "s tfss-s 


I T 11 nuoumis; tnat thei are certain to sorelt troubled f or the «,n r 80 

be largely modified The eient Ins shown rulemaking power entireh in a t a '5 s tIle 
the correctness of this forecast Eudentlt of the Goiemment of India tv " ant * 9 
Air Smith knows his kidnet lietter than craci sits snfeh enthroned and bureau 
"e do, for members of the Civil Scrtice historian as Mr Yimwit c .5° £°°d a 
voted solid against the introduction of am 1511 " 

substantial concrete reforms as the Got era 
ment of India despatch show s He is also 
perhaps right w ben he sat s that * the 'res 
ponsibilitt to constituents intented bv 
the authors of the Report obiiouslt is 
unreal, a mere piece of hp-semce to a 
formula ” Mr Smith is sanguine that 


quite w eil how the bTOan^'^!, 1 ' 10 '' s 

chequered d at s of Lord Ripon f W the 
in making the Indians keeiftn Vi? UCCeeded 
with the aid of this powerful tIle,r P ,ace 
legislation bv rules H nul *«pon of 
Julv 7, 1919 
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THE PRESS ACT AFTER THE BESANT APPEALS 

B\ St Niiial Singh 


( have been discussing with some legal 
friends the effect that the judgment of 
the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Pm) Council deh\ered on Maj 13th in 
Mrs Besant’s appeals will ha\e upon the 
administration of the Press Act in India 
Tliev all agree that \\ lule that case did not 
giv e the opportumt) of testing the consti 
tutionalitv of the Act, it is bound to 
strengthen and to consolidate the position 
of the magistrates m India who mav be 
called upon to administer the Act, and of 
the High Courts in India to which appeals 
raaj be preferred against orders made b) 
the magistrates 

Mrs. Besant’s solicitor, Major David 
Graham Pole, who is a member of the 
Ancient Society of Solicitors m the 
'Supreme Court of Scotland (incorpora 
tedbj Royal Charter m 1779), and who 
has large practice in the* House of Lords 
and Privy Council, must have wished to 
raise the constitutional issue, for one of 
the "leaders’ w horn he briefed w as Mr J 
Robert on Christie, K C , one of the best 
known constitutional law ) ers A consi- 
derable portion of the case handed in by 
him to the Pm) Council dealt with that 
aspect of the question 

Mr William Ingram, the Junior Counsel 


in India could not afford a w nter relief, 
e\en though what he wrote was free from 
taint of sedition, and though it might he 
too tame to appear in the most Tar) of 
Tor\ new spapers in Britain 

The special Counsel retained in behalf of 
Mrs Besant to deal with the constitu- 
tional issue was not, however, gi\en the 
opportumt) of raising that issue Their 
Lordships of the Pm ) Council sat under 
the Act, and, therefore, the) could not con- 
sider w hetlier or not it w as ultra vires 
Had a different course been followed, 
it might lm\e been possible to test the lega- 
lit) of the measure A suit might hav e been 
filed in Madras b) Mrs Besant against 
the Magistrate who ordered the seizure of 
her secuntv, for the recovety of the sum 
seized In that case, however, it might 
lm\ e been difficult to take the matter right 
up to the pm ) council, which, as a rule, 
does not entertain appeals mi olving 
amounts below Rs 10,000, while the se- 
curity confiscated w as only Rs 2,000 
Major Graham Pole had, however, enga- 
ged Mr W H Upjohn, K C , one of the 
ablest and most independent leaders at the 
British Bar, who had taken the trouble to 
become thoroughl) conversant with every 
detail of the case, and who was able to 


for Mrs Besant, who, 1 believe, has the 
largest privately owned Indian law library 
m Scotland and who, in conjunction with 
Major Graham Pole, spent nearl) two 
) ears in working up the case, told me short- 
1) after the appeals had been filed that the 
Act had been so ver) loosel) drawn up 
Umt its provisos practicallv destroj ed 
the privileges granted As 'it stood, it 
threw the onus entirel) upon the person 
against whom officials chose to proceed, no 
matter how honest the intentions and how 
blameless the character of the w nter In 
deed so verv wide was the w ording of Sec- 
tion 4- of the Act that the highest tribunal 


make the utmost use of every possible 
opportunity that presented itself In an 
argument that lasted sev eral da) s, he sub 
mitted to their Lordships of the Pnv) 
Council that grav e injustice had been done 
to Mr Besant, w hen, on May 28, 1916 the 
Magistrate in Madras had thought fit to 
withdraw the dispensation originally 
granted to her on Dec 2, 1914, absolving 
her from the necessity of depositing secun- 
tv under Section 3 of the Press Act, and 
required her to diposit Rs 2,000 as security 
which she did under protest, and later, on 
August 28, 1916, declared that the secunty 
deposited In her had been forfeited, and 
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that all copies of l, er piper New r„ i,- 
Go" ™rm Ce Smci! l ?o C lS n ^ C, ' ,re h t,1C ,d ”''>'Sen! other ^° t ' ern,n r erit or 


attempting to bnnr 'fv 1 bnng 
■nto contempt and brourf, t G the””"'"* 
OW ner "•'tbm the wide net of the lot' P " SS 


SS?^££s£ 

tne act of the Migistnte in cimdh i<r th 
dispensit.cn without /n i R r . h .. 
ttls judicnllj bad n ^ 

The last point ms realh one of the 

5S? r ra, T ! h ' C 011,1 *1 — i mpor 
tant not mereh for Mrs Besint but for 

^htch U Mrs f R bertr ° f the / res " ,n I»d«t for 
list n ^ J?®" 1 " as fighting first md 

lr them T n °l t° r le r Sdf But ""‘lunate 
that n L t ? rd f IpS ° f the Pm ' Council held 
\r * “ tbe ,ast analysis the act of tlie 
Magistrate *as onh the withdrawal 

I**™ 10 ?? " h ’ ch need 1 ever »' we 1 een 
grinted It :» is not like i condemna 

n v,a,c h cas e justice requires tint 
h^ erS °, n to be con denined shoul 1 1 e first 
" rd It would hue been howevei 
more discreet and it would lute remrved 
an occasion for comment md comi Hint 
f‘i e magistrate hid gnen the i,,!elHnt 
some opportune for miking 1 er bser 
ations before the pmilege was with 
drawn it might have been a wiser dis 
harge of his dutj as an officer Their 
l^ordships having sud this declared Mr , n „ rn 

Uicir mobility to K o not further „t “ '' tfe £ , J. n ‘W'‘ <«i 

Time alone can tell whether or not the conjunction w .th Major Grahi^P**!^ i lr 
Magistrates mil Pikethesci, brood hint b ' th,„ 425*^°“™ 

” °“ t >>' ‘heir Lordships us to the Mrs for thf/ '<?„ ” Z* 

u°m of gmng some opportunity for On behilf r* 

3&* ° bs T' at, °S S before tlie " ‘Gidraw al Counsel Imd ^ ^ed^'hV^ InH,a 0ffi « 
sceth a ?7^ ge Bl,te ' e " a 1 ™ n ean whether or not i^ tlc t i; t ’ n ^ns.denng 
ee that the expression bj the highest an article made ih* Passage from 

tribunal t° which Indian cases cm be taken under the Act «twm n £^. °?’ ner 
Boon o ° P ' ni0n tbat 11 ,S not meumbent ( 1 ) the vv mt of education , COns,der 

•. P ^ amag,St c rate t0 *7* a he '* nn g to s «ch existence of numerous v elw* 3 / 2) the 
pm°n confirms and consolidates the the Government w as foi^i / tIlat 

F»wers enjoved bv the Magistrates ,n rulers had no d l i mga , (4 > that the 
,0 1“ «■' Pn» Act rePOonT'tZ <» «S 

corf ” another wav the judgment the resulting difficulty tin *7“? 3nd ( 5 ) 
eniov^S M i d CO , nsoIldates the P°" ers be found with a Goveramem ^ * COuJd not 
^er 1 under the Press Act Their without raah.n- .t Uh v ? / sta W»shed 
offUdX Th" £ onfro T ted " rth tbe P UZ2,e teraptiblc to the .m men ^ and con 

n «t an art.cS C T' Act flS t0 " !letberor ^controlled He argued 2”^° n tbat 
an article containing comments upon be innocent in BrrT=,J that " ^at mar 
27—12 am be highly 
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(By pi t0 »f V E o&Fy Lti) 

Mnior Divid Grnha n Pole Mn Besant s sol 
citor Major Pole s a member of tl e Ai c e t 
oocietj of Sol citors n tie Suj ren e Court of 
Scotian 1 and pr-ict ces n tic Ho se of lords 
nnd Pm \ Com c 1 


When it is remembered that the Press 
\ct is verv loosely drawn up that the 
judicial 1 ms not \et been separated from 
the executive function in India tint the 
orders rn ide bv the Magistrates under the 
Press Act ire now declared to be made in 
their cxccutiv e and not m their judicial 
capacity and tint the judgment pissed 
hi a local Got eminent in regard to the 
character or intention of a certain article 
or set ol articles carries with it a great 
measure ol prestige the importance of the 
judgment delivered b\ their I ordships of 
the Pnw Council will be realized We 
Indians have alw iv« believed that m 
carrvmg i case from India to Britain we 
were ible to secure an independent jiulg 
ment that m the existing circumstances 
could not be expected in India The 
meaning of the Prn v Council judgment in 
the Besnnt Case unless m\ lav mind is 
incapable of comprehending it is that we 
shall have to be contented with what we 
can get in India 

There are in mj opinion two wavs of 
lool mg at th 3 matter One of them is to 
feel unhappv at the restriction of an oppor 
tumtv greutlv prized bv us The other is 
to feci that the more India is allowed to be 
self contained in regar 1 to her purelj 
dm lestic affairs the better it w ill be for 
her at am rate in the long run 


seditious in India because the Indian mind 
w as not dev eloped and because the require 
ments of the Government of India were 
peculiar 

Their Lordships of the Pnvj Council 
while refraining from directlj expressing 
any opinion in legard to these contentions 
definitely affirmed that tliev could not 
interfere with the conclusion arrived at bv 
the Court in India in regard to the cons 
truction to be placed upon the natural 
S of P rmted Passages complain 

doimr b * the Gov ernment Their reason for 
will? “ Y 18 *** the Judges in India 

Lordship^ mTSY' J " dR,,,,: th ->" 

t '" 5 " ' 


Tlie reader mnv of course urge that 
the Gov ernment of India is not responsible 
to Indians md that for vears to come 
there is verj little 111 elihood of its being 
made responsible to the sons of tl e soil 
That maj be true 

But is not that an argument in favour 
of the organization of the movement to 
secure full Domimonhood for India with 
as little delaj as possible ? We must insist 
that as subjects of the British Crow n we 
must be given an unambiguously worded 
charter of liberties that the anomalv of the 
combined judicial and executive functions 
be removed and that Indians shall have a 
voice in the appointment and control of 
the jud ciar^ in precisely the same waj 
that the British have such v oice and con 
trol That I think must be our goal and 
we must press forward to it with firm faith 
in our destmv and the British goodwill 
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of the film is intermittent at the rate of tw enty principle which the imentor can not make 
images per second w lute through the sound public at present recen es a current of constantly 
recorder it is continuous It is not feasible a arving strength from i second circuit This 
therefore to reproduce images and sound records current is comerted into sound wa\es which 
side bi side Mr Lauste hastens to assure us in an amplified form, are propagated through 
that this is no disadiautage and that e\en out a large theater 

splices in the film do not noticeably affect the Public exhibitions of the new talking pictures 
result The writer goes on were gx\en m England at a anoys times during 

The gal\ anometer is the heart of the sound the past few a ears and e\ en the most exacting 

recorder hence the imentor has giaen consider of English critics liaae credited Mr Lauste with 
able attention to its design In the earlier form a man elous sj stem of recording sounds At the 
he used a single wire [but] in a more recent present moment the imentor is busih engaged 

in repairing hi> 
equipment which 
lim e been rather 
badly handled in 
the journei to 
America »o that 
exhibitions are not 
possible as 3 et 

\\ hile m its 
present state of de- 
a clopment the talk* 
ing picture system 
jn«t described is 
claimed to be ready 
for the public) Mr 
Lauste is the first 
to admit that mam 
refinements remain 
to be made to bring 
the S3 stem still 
closer to the ideal 
Indeed he has de- 
a eloped an ingem 
011s s\stetn of flick 
erless cinemato 
graph\ which tni 
ploys no shutter 
3 et blends one pic 
ture into the next 
Together w ith 



Note the microph me< place 1 about and the reccn 
enabling him to listen in 

form two wires tire used Tlie resulting -sound 
record is i don l h row of peaks 

\ strong source ol light is gathered mto a 
sharp beam nml projected through the sound 
bcamg section of the f Vm and upon n selenium 
cell \» the film is rapidli mated tn front of the 
selenium cell the resist mce of an electric current 
passing through u is altered in proportion to 
the amount of light fulling on the sensitise 
material which ns i« well known has the 
f f clanging its resistance according 
r<| c uegrvr «f ilJiimmation Hi using two 
ni m /f X' ,n J the inventor uses a larger 

results C resulting in much better 

\ i(o.w * l V‘° n Palming j riKess is «mit le 

*■?«•* »«b 


ers worn bi the c inter i man t ‘ ,e ,oun d recorder 
1 these two connbu 

tions appear to be 
a big step toward the ultimate goal of motion 
picture* 

— The Ltternrx Digest 
A Crop that makes its Own Weedkiller 
The use of w astc mntcnal to assist produc 
tion in the \erj industry that cast it aside is 
on interesting feature of sugar growing in 
Hawaii The first stage of this dci clopment 
was the «li«coier\ that sugar-cane will pu«h 
its war through paper of sufficient thickness 
to choke down w ceils The second was the 
utilization of the fibrous waste from the crush t 
cane to make paper for this purpose In the 
tropical countries where sugar-cane flourishes 
weed* spring up mcrniglit in numbers nnd 
strength that w ill choke oft an v crop with en*e 
The ex|>en»e «l keeping them down i» In no 
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Beneath the p iper moisture i* conserved 
and the temperature is from 3° to *»° r ilirenheit 
warmer thin above it so that under Mich 
humid conditions* the cnne grovtth is abnortnilh 
rapid w hile at the same time all weed seeds 
terminate The weeds, spring up blanched in 
the dark onlv to smother since their soft tops 
provide no weans for breaking through the 
paper U\ the time the p iper must lx. slit tlit 
weeds ire no more and as the paper dis- 
integrates the cane is so lar advanced as to 
command the situation 

This method effects i labor s i\ mg oflroni 
oO per cent to "0 per cent and an increase 
ot some ten tons of cane fcier acre eqim ilcnt to 
more than a ton ot raw sugar 

There is a second chapter to tins storj 
iftbrd ng an unusual example ot waste ntihzi 
tion The paper requtred in row mulching as 
the use of paper on cane rows is called had 
to be brought long distances while afibious 
material bagasse or the cane trom which the 


sugar h is been prest is ] reduced on the spit 
in excess of fuel requirements lo m il e a suitable 
paper lrom this b tg issc presented t new 
problem lor while mam good papers have 
been m ult from this raw m itcnal none has 
h id the eh iracteristics required for this special 
use 

The problem has been solved b\ an lmerican 
chemical research company and a mill is being 
erected in the Hawaiian plant ition which now 
supplies the paper cxactl} suited to the 
requirements from the bagasse This is accom 
plislied with a saving exceeding "0 l>er cent 
of the cost of the paper prev iousIj used 

Summed up the achievement is the utilization 
of a dasted material to found t new mdustrj 
the product of which reduces the cost of growing 
sugarcane and at tie same time produces an 
iddittonnl ton of raw sugar on each acre of the 
plant ition m question 

—TIk Liternc i D ),e t 
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To Be and To Have 

In different climes and ages men li ive 
had before them two objects or ideals — 
to be good and w lse md to have much 
Historv does not show that inj nation 
m anv age had before it onk one of 
these ide ils to the utter exclusion of 
the other But it is equ ill) plain th it 
in different climes or m different ages 
verv much gre iter stress has been laid on 
the one than on the other It is this 
difference of stress w hich charac tenses the 
differing u\ ilizutions of the East and the 
West For it cannot be denied that no 
countrv or nation c m be saul to be without 
those who value the nches of the spint 
•above all eartlilv possessions or those 
who x due vvorldlv greatness md possess 
ions more th m the treasures of the 
spirit 

Plain Living and High Thinking 

Wordsworths phrase plain living and 
''ii ^mking expresses the essence of tlje 
ide d of Indian civilisation But plain 
living is not eqmv alcnt to extreme pov ertv 
V state of indigence m winch no thinking 


is possible except is to whit i man sli ill 
eat is not generallv compatible w ltli high 
thinking This is verj w ell lllustr ited bv 
the following par igr iph t iken from the 
Indian ll itness — 

There is 1 ttlc thinking of an> 1 md possible to 
those who arc hall starved save thoughts of the 
phvs cal thoughts of something to satisfy the r 
hunger and sustain their strength Jot malist 
professional men ind great intellect mix of many 
walks in life confessed that while starving in 
Germ in w ar prisons their w hole thought and 
conversation from morning to iii 0 ht was ol 
something to eat If y oil would get men to 
think of the eternal and spiritual things j ou 
must see to it that they are relieved of the dire 
necessity ot thinking continunUv ot temporal 
things Hecentlv a preacher in a (amine area 
was greeted b\ his audience with the statement 
that the} wai ted nothing but food 

In Indi i there ire millions of men who 
have not got to go to German war prisons 
to realise what it is to tlimk md talk from 
morning to night of onlv something to eat 
W ith them the process is lifelong In order 
therefore that we may be able to make 
the ideal of plain living and high thinking i 
fealitv the material condition of thecountry 
must be greatlv improved But wlult 
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ment SC ? r llls , " °<N of economic unprote 
M S . °” M all °" omnelies to 

ra !? , tIlat material progress is onlc a 
E™ taan “ d The goal to be placed 
Wore the country is that e, enr one should 
s«„™ ?. f °° d clotl,m S «™1 housing 

5""*;.°" as uould enable him to 
mes„, a " d moral *”■> and. 

r a a ? d '" s “to as uould enable him to 
educate himself and his children and to 
I?’ , of «“ Pleasures of the intellect ind 
‘“e|o\s of tli e spint 

India’s Poverty 

, Ind, ' wls •«”! mam foreigners 
Sner. f, P ° ken of tIle P°' ert\ of Inch t 
ofth ' coni mcing must lie the testunom 
of those an ho while not taking n,, the 
i n ,» cnes the politicalh aspiring 

bet wte t !!l ^nts,i agree with them in 
cmrnT 2 that , India >s poor \\e shill 
te t" o such recent testimonies 

S,r 0 1Joore Creigh s recenth 
P bashed w orl , entitled Indian Studies is 
** pro Intlim book Such a book 
il aJnS t * ie f°" ou m " paragraph relating 
the po\ert\ of the Indian jieoplc — 
mea*..*!. *?*., to . ta, k of education or other 
those i S w fsrf S n refornl "hen whole families in 
and C T. P ? rtS of Itld a 1 know ha\e to work dax 
norm" g1,t to e . kc 0,,t •» bare existence bien ... 
harre,! T** 1 ” t,le gram ‘h«ippeirs Wforc the 

and th,. ,,°' cr a"* 1 ‘ben the fight with hunger 

mill.-. "mess it causes commences There nre 
fim ns ."bo eien in good rears fad to get a 
°ne w' aI and ,Ile ' " 0 " ,a dle ln droves ui a bad 
di?s 11 not toT public relief The peasant 
ow s and reaps the ram falls and the crops 
harv^f lnd ' trt reaped but no sooner is the 
U,' °, m th a" ‘be crop is d.i i led The land 
tak*. .u , poremment or a great landlord 
,h ”* * ht srlhp .bop-Ccpcr 
rem-, hf ' dlage sera ants are pail from what 
lleid n * "hen the producer has nothing left 
De _.'' am Sets credit for h s food and seed for the 
cosf . 5 ro P from the xillage shop-keeper whch 
'ow "'"I , ,r ' ,n<1 he goes home to plough 
“te in hopes of better times which 
When after \ears of toil and 
xdla» ra ^ e cro P s he may have got clear of the 
on li ,C sh0 P"heeper the settlement officer pounces 
n rio-ai "‘od skins off fill profit b\ taxm<*himon 
intr> n tl! T ‘"efined standard which throws him 
morc"*^ " anf i* °f the ullage shop keeper once 

c, T** fadun 11 Ibress k nn org-in of the 
colist Epic opcl Cbnrvh It' politics 
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ue the pel, ties of Anglo Inches i n( , 
mission™ cm ,f thee choose see the 
te-i! hie of the people of India mnch more 
than Anglo Indian officials or Anglo Indian 
men ot business For these reasSns wi ne 
this paper sues about the pocerty oflndia 
should tarn com iction It sacs 

t,'t'.’ucsTn“|i d "’ V'°” " h ° *™ f »”d of 

la.cn, e,l .1 n, IiXa ,' ."'^“l a,b’''‘‘ h "" 
l er t rson ic I,,,,,. • I 'vra a e nail, earning 

A if ltd that the aie^^ealtVorr a” d 
'h re 1 ™ 3 !' ab0ut n . lnet ' ru Pces We know that 
or tlmn a pC ° plc Ind,a earn m, ch 

or th m an anna and one Haifa dai so there 
1 ‘ be a gnat in im ot! ers who do not 

so „ueh \\e also know that there are mam 

n In s There 5 m,s, m r ch m ° re ,lnn rupees 

‘TfeTage'of 

net woull not be poss.ble Mark Twan 

Stral sht when he chaVac 

r». ame of Tk'T ,he h ?? of Yearns and 

dfficultv s that ihe fabulous^ weaTthv are 
comparatieeh few utnT 

tn rtijiees mneti average wealth »« k*.s 
understood when thej are cons.dered , n ThT 
light of their pure! asmg power The anna an 1 
one half will purchase \er\ little more m iTaT 
tivela, than , t will anywhere else m The world 
and less than it will in mam places 
food and cotton for clothing are mst as ™, " 
in India as m prosperous America 11,1 1 

Ho, jies, b,b « „ ,1, die fivers. 

COOK Ihcic is no proper food for them I Me c ri ,^ 
of one wee babe in India whose milk diet cost 

5n SST. "" hr «■» <hi 

ln< bnt mortal ti 

and nmrtalitv that is not infant her rmlhoos of 
barefooted people millions of halfmt^et ” 
m Ilions of people w ho hai e but one meal ^'i Pe 
of the coarsest food per da, and her millions T, 
famine rel cf camps or sufferin'* w 
camps all bear testimony to the insnffir?"* 
the anna and one half fo r : dady neeTs 
rupees nineta as a fortification aTimst the j* 1 * 
of/amme to say nothing of prov df™ dav 
for productive mdastrr. " ^ ,n S capital 
The question is then asked ‘ U h, » 
fha«opoor , ' ,s 
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The one big reason for her povcrtv is that «lie 
produces so little Wc hav c been talking of her 
average wealth and average earning; we maj 
also speak of her average productivity. The 
average individual in India produces less than 
the average individual in almost nnv country on 
the face of the earth Why is this so’ First, 
because those who are producers use such primi- 
tive methods of production Here a man uses 
lus centuries old wooden plough and his slow- 
going oxen and cultiv ates a few biglias of land, 
at the most In Australia and Canada a man 
w ill take Ins modem machinery and thorough!) 
till Ins 40, SO or perhaps 100 acres of ground 
Second, because there arc so manv people in In- 
dia who are absolutely unproductive There are 
millions of mendicants, religious and otherwise , 
millions of personal and house servants ,Uiun 
dreds of thousands of those w ho because of phv - 
, sical defects are unproductive , and there is n 
great host of the idle rich who live off of the toil 
of the real producer 

Some complain tint India is so poor because 
she lias to pay such heavy taxes We do not 
know vv hether her taxes are any lieav ler than 
those of other countries or not We vv onld like 
to have the vv ord of some expert political econo 
mist on that subject But vv hether taxed or not 
it is safe to sav that India will lie the poorest of 
the poor so long ns her productiv itv is so little 
in comparison vv ith that of other nations and 
wealth and poverty are nlvvavs comparative 
terms, it must be remembered 

Should any religious inov ement concern itself 
with such a' thing as po vert) ’ It certainh 
should The Master indicated that it was to be 
taken for granted that men should have 
adequate food, clothing and shelter He had 
no quarrel w ltli w ealtli only vv ith the love of it 
Plain living and high thinking are fine things, 
but there is a great distinction betw een plain 
living and plain starvation There are multi 
tudes in India who w ould be glad to indulge in 
tile high thinking, if onl\ the) could be assured 
ot the plain In mg 

Increasing our Productivity, 

, How to increase our productivitv ? It 
is a big question, and cannot be answered 
witlun the compass of a bnef note 

It has to be considered what tilings we 
require to produce F irst comes food A 
strictly scientific enquiry should be made 
*° ascertain whether India produces 
sufficient food to maintain her population 
in normal health and strength, leaving 
a sufficient margin for export If she does, 
why are millions of her children lifelong 
starvelings ? If she does not, it is plainly 
the duty of the people and the Government 
to increase her food production bv the 


adoption and use of the best seeds, manure, 
implements and methods The questions of 
agricultural holdings and of the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings as it affects the introduction 
of agricultural improvements should be con 
sidcred in this connection. These questions 
arc dealt with in t\\ o papers published J« 
the current (July*) number of the AgP' 
cultvr.nl Journal of India. 

All questions of reform and improvement 
are interdependent. No wonder then that 
agricultural improvement should depend 
on the possession of political power. Afore 
than any other government department, 
the agricultural department has or ought 
to have to do with the illiterate peasantry- 
Most of those agriculturists who are liter- 
ate are literate only in their vernacular? 
Those of their countrymen who have receiv-* 
ed agricultural education should be in 
n better position to advise, guide and help 
the agriculturists than foreigners; and it is 
only' the selfishness of exploiters which can 
deny that Indian agricultural experts are 
more interested in the agricultural improve- 
ment of India and in helping the tillers of 
the sod than foreigners But it is foreigners 
who rule the roost in the agricultural as m t 
other departments This state of things 
can be remedied only by Indians acquiring 
political povv er 

It is not denied that even illiterate 
peasants may be made somewhat better 
agriculturists vv ithout being made literate- 
But it is equally plain that no great irtf- 
prov ement is possible unless there is uni- 
versal free elementary education, were 
it to be imparted only as a means of 
giving agricultural education. The official 
attitude in this matter has always been 
clear and w as made quite clear by the fate 
of the late Mr. G K. Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill. The Primary' Education 
Acts recently passed in some provinces, for 
the most part as the result of non-official 
zeal, prov-ide, in the majority of cases, for 
the extension of primary education in urban 
areas A great national education Act, 
giving every child, born in urban or rural 
areas, opportunity to develop to the full 
w hat capacity it brings into the world, ha? 
still to be ushered into existence 

Sufficient money win neecr be spent for 
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agriculture and education until the In lian 
Government is nationalised 

The Cho ce of Crops 

Those who take interest in such questions 
know that, as far as that is practicable 
inBuence and pressure are li rough t to bear on 
peasants and farmers togrow more of crops 
which are required for the advantage of 
exploiters anil foreign countries than those 
which India requires for her own advantage 
and use This can be remedied onl\ by the 
possession of political power lit Indians 
Our notes on * Mobilization of Indian s 
Agricultural Resources pp Gil 643 U J? 
for December, 1918 and pp 94 9 1 1/ K lor 
Januarv, 1919, mav be reread to clearlv 
understand what wc mean 

Areas under Cultivation 

The figures supplied bi the Director of 
Statistics showing the total area area 
Cultivated md uncultivated area under 
irrigation area under different crops &c 
in British India in the agricultural vear 
1917 18, gn e food for thought 

The total area sown in the year 1917 1* was 
million news (mchid ng 37 mill on acres 
cropped more than once) the same as in 111 6- 
17 This total -irea maj be classified under the 
two man heads food crops <219 million acres) 
and non food crops (4G million acres) Of the 
food -crops the area under wheat increased b\ 
nearly one and a half m II on acres in 191“ IS 
that under pram bv one null on ncres and that 
under barley by half a million acres The 
decreases are niamlr under bajra CVi m lbon 
ncres) jaw ar null on acres) rice (one th rd 
million ncres) anil other foo 1 grams (one million 
acres) Among the non food imps the im n 
increases arc under cotton (114 mill on acres) 
linseed ( 1 * million acres) nnd rape and mustard 
(one-third million ncres) wl le the area under 
sesamnm decreased by nboflt two-third million 
ncres and gTOun Inut bv one-third million ncres 
The total anti irrigated decreased by 2 million 
ncres ns compared with that of 1916-17 A* 
compared vv ith the pen at \ ear the area under 
food crops nt the end of the last agricultural 
year June 1918 was 8 per cent more than in the 
pre-n nr venr o\\ mg to the increase on account 
of i» ar demands for wheit and gram In regard 
to non food crops the increase in the same 
period w as o per cent chieflv on account of 
the demnnd for oilseeds md go and fodder 
crops The per capita acreage of foreign 
countries is also of interest The figures for 
the brnted States of America Canada the 
boited Kingdom France, and Germany before 
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the Mar were as follows bmted States of 
\nierica 2 "07 Canada 5£>S tinted Kingdom 

0 39 France 1 49 Germany 0 94 The figures 
lorlndn before and at the end of the Mar were 

1 02 and 110 respective!! 

Ever) country should in the first place 
produce what it requires for its own con 
sumption and then produce if possible, 
vv hat other countries require for their con 
sumption And out of what a country 
produces onlv the surplus after reserv ing 
its estimated consumption should lie 
allowed to be exported But in India 
both the production of particular hinds of 
crops and their export are controlled with 
greater regard for the requirements of 
foreigners than is just and humane the 
consequences being scarcity famine nnl 
nutrition wide-spread disease and igno 
ranee Onlj self rule can reined) these e\ ds 

One of the economic causes of our inabi 
lvty to keep in the country a sufficiency of 
the food we produce is our w ant of mone) 
Foreign manufacturing peoples have more 
money and can pa) higher prices for food 
grams than we can Unless therefore we 
develop manufacturing industries we shall 
never have enough food though we mar 
produce enough But manufacturing in 
dustnes can in the circumstances of India 
be developed on an adequate scale onlv if 
we have self rule 

The Question of Export 

In normal tunes and in abnormal times 
too like the present of high pnccs and of 
famines food is allowed to be exported out 
of India without attention being paid to 
what Indians think of India’s requirements 
It is pretended or bebev ed that vve do not 
even understand whether we are hungr) 
or how hungry w e are , — and of course we 
do not understand how the export and 
import of food should be controlled r A. 
recent letter contributed to the Bengalee 
bv an official incidentally placed the public 
for the first time in possession of the 
information that Great Britain had 
undertaken to supply Sweden with large 
quantities of Indian wheat 1 Mas not the 
Mar fought for making the world (ramus 
India, Egypt etc >) safe for democracy, and 
was not this undertaking, gwenwithout the 
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knowledge and consent of the producing 

countrv m right democratic ^tvle’ 

The remcdv lies in self rule 
Production of articles other than food 
In addition to food India should pro 
duce also her clothing and ill other things 
which nre necessary for leading healthv 
beautiful and enlightened li\ cs No doubt 
no country can produce cien thing which 
its inhabitants ittav require hut India is so 
large a country and possesses such a 
large \ arict\ of clmi ites faun i flora and 
phj sicat features that it is possible for us 
to produce almost c\ ervtlung w e require 
And our products e activitv should have 
tins wide range not onl\ to remov e our 
po\ert\ not onlj to add to our wealth 
but in order also that we ma\ be better 
and more perfect men bj developing all 
our capacities and m order that w e ma> 
acquire and 1 eep up that feeling of self 
respect which economic independence and 
interdependence on-equnl terms w ith 6 tlier 
countries can produce 

Without manufacturing industries we 
cannot even conserve our stock of food 
So long as wealthy manufacturing countries 
can pay higher prices for the food we 
produce than we can paj and so long as 
we are obliged to sell part of our food 
stocl for the monej w herewith to purchase 
foreign cloth and other necessaries the 
food we produce must m great part find 
its v\ y to foreign countries leaving us 
hungrj These considerations prdv e that 
we can not do without the Swadeshi 
mov ement 

nourishing manufacturing industries pre 
suppo e technical and industrial education 
control over customs duties tariffs railway 
freight &.c state encouragement banking 
facilities and organisation of capital 
Most or all of these conditions depend for 
their fulfilment on the possession of self 
government 

• Mysore Iron Scheme 

We are glad to learn that theworkm 
connection with the Mv sore iron scheme 
vs hemg pushed through at Benlnpur The 
sites for the location of tl e w orl men s 
quarters offices factories etc have been 
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selected under the guidance of Mr Penn 
the American expert An informal confer 
cnee of the Mining Engineer, the special 
officer of the Iron scheme, the Conservator 
of Forests in Mvsore nnd the District 
I orcst Officers of Kadur mid Slumoga and 
one or t\\ o others is nojj threshing out at 
Ilangnlore the problem of the fuel supply 
lequircd for the works This problem of 
the fuel stipplv will be understood from 
what appeared m our last December 
number p G-tl There we gave an extract 
winch swd that an interesting experiment 
was being tried in M 3 sore, and that the 
government of that progressive state had 
decided to erect a charcoal blnst furnace 
and appointed Mr Perm as their consult 
mg engineer It w as further stated 

lie lias placed orders for the equipment in 
Imcnca and the undertaking is to be construct 
ed nnd managed b} tl c Tata Iron and fated 
Companv It is proposed to fell nnd transport 
timber from the vast forests of Kadur and 
Sh moga and convert it into charcoal at 
Bcnkipur Iron ore vv ill be mined at a distance of 
twenty five miles and a h gh grade charcoal iron 

r roduced It is also intended that acetate of 
me alcohol and other b\ products be extracted 
Calcium carbide mn> also be manufactured with 
tl e breeze or such portions of the charcoal ns 
cannot be used in the furnaces 

There wall thus be considerable wood 
distillation industries 

The M 3 sore Durbar ha 9 provided more 
than Rs 21 00 000 for this scheme during 
the current v ear 

Industries m Gwalior 

The Leader publishes an article on ‘Indus 
tnal Gwalior which is a memoir on the 
economic position of the Gw ahor State and 
a description of the principal industries 
earned on there prepared b 3 the inspector 
general of comilierce and industry under 
commands of His Highness 

During the short period that the industry nnd 
commerce department has been in existence 
efforts 1 av c been made to prov e the commercial 
possibil t es of the dry distillation of wood 
thymol manufacture extraction of turpentine 
and res n and commercial utilization of indige- 
nous drugs To the credit of the department we 
Have as mam ns 115 factories although in the 
beg nn ng stren ious efforts were needed — years 
of liar l labo r to quote the official m cl arge — to 
popularize ginning factories presses and cotton 



NOTES 


OJg 

"iport«1 from Agra excellent agricultural lands Y ~ constitute 
S ■" “ J 


fi-;: £ Si^SoTf. 
EX- Ms; 

cm?™™ fc Th ' n , rera P e anmnl profit of the 
As r?™ n o'" _ f n I ‘ lkh of niptc. 


ncr, the 


A* jet no systematic efforts seem to haw o 
made ^starting on an> large scale theium 
— 1 J10“ s JCr « hich is the coming industry 


ornl steel 


„r t -1 H lo .T " nicn is the conirr 
of India. Gawliorliad atone time 




the 24 feet Jong gnn which can now be „-e.. 
theJai X'Las Palace This gun is described ns a 
magm^ent piece of welled metal made in 1C0_* 
filrt i""Vl " 1 , <he Unction of the C.w allot 
fort bj the Marat has under their Scindia leaders 


of the Stnu and nowThat the Wa 
StatL m ght t ike up the work 

Aid isgntn to sm til Industrie!, dso 

Korea’s Declaration of Independence 

Korea came under the y& e of Japan 

Un \ears igo Lver since that tune, she 
h «s been ruled In the Japanese mihtan. 
jOumors with severity The dawn of 


of turn '°x out ~w onderful'w ortsh'ke " — uuwn 01 

h can now be seen m }*2?L e ' Cr pa ' e her *» new gleam of 


justice and roused her with the prfnciple of 
self determination bo that, unbued with 
the new idealism of Iibertv , she drafted her 
declaration ol independence, of which the 


nnd IS called halesh Lashknr The roc'ks the declaration ol intlependen 
t,™. 3 ? 0 "i nfs cont-lm ,r on m the form of ,0,I o«u>£ is a translation 

other ltles i m , e „J ten sum b. SES* " m " ,IS " “ ,J * «“"% 

mansed . Wedeclarc this with a united voice of 

.. .. a r „ ,»,b, css! 

xrgszrzsr 


Gvvafior snth n 


'21 , 1 r C cn , 11 , c ' ,n,c * TOm ,hc S'umtions depart ? n " on through file cot*!, offort} thr«£?nt£^ 
Z:Lt b °,“ . nu , ,s L nnd nut * *Iw Gwalior 1 » n "">»< solemn duly of Us to secure thcS 
OoIm und '' rl ° ok , thc,r manuraaure draught ol ,rec " n 1 1 erpctu il development of our own 
poles tcfeseopie stnn Is and other articles were "Mionai eharaetcr and ahilitv adapting n ? 
lufdtSvb earn ...ppl ? of p-Kk male, «l> « to lla prmupU, of tk. 
saddler^ harness boots nnd shoes nnd other th c world uon ol 

leather goods were suppled by the leather . K is r. 


saddler^ harness boots nnd shoes nnd other the world 

*S? ds ," CTe by the leather , I‘ .s rearlv ten } cars since we 

metorv The chemical laboratory in Gnat or first time in our historv p,t under 

inan 1 *? 5 ° nnd el ' 1S5, fy the raw nnd n ’ * J ~ 1 

manufactured products of thc State is doing 
splendid work laving the groundwork for new 
chemical manufactures The' results so far 
attained full} justifj tic keen fores gilt nnd 
affectionate regard for the wellbeing 1 of the 
subjects by his Highness who realized the 


„ „ u < ..i-..., r» i '' eTe for the 

another nation and nmden viUin^of the cnrvd 
mil, tans., c .mpenal „„ oft! e vvorid 
how much our sp, ritual development hasten 
hampered our national dignity .mured and 
how many opportunities have b«n l 0 J ,t to make 

"S£"T&£JS the c l' °ft«* world k 
Oh fbllovv -Citizens The most urgent and 


subjects by his Highness who realized the 0,1 fallow -citizens » The most urgent *n n i 
potential gTeatness nnd value of chei ucal nnd the gre ilest duty for us is to *ecaire our^a. ° a< i 
technical research for the grow th of industries ^dependence "> or '1^ to wipe oft the nZ. 0 , 
iT'\? rr ^ e ' , r| rh scholarships have been sanctioned P, 1 n '? f t,lc |W*ent sufferings lorramp,^ 
by thc Darbar for the investigation of md genous threatening* to stir up the naWd L *5 

drugs The mtnftbfi. el ^ 




izaroar tor the investigation of ind genous I,m t ,re tnreatcmngs to stir up 
ugs Thc stnti'tunl department which is n and utalitj so long su ppres se 
• lul handmaid to thc mdustnnl department regime of Japan nnd to lenv 
rapnllr Tismg m efficiency 4ore«t industries eternal freedom nnd pirfevt 1 ai: 
"ch nil oYer India have obtained n meat n bitter and shameful ml cntani 


Which nil over 
impetus during tl: 
-"‘ivities of thc 


r and ns a result of the to the latt drop of our blood 6 ^ !,t 

itions department have °f Libert} E*eat cause 


■hildren tin 
app ness instead of 
we shall fight 


mZ' ? c nuln uions department have 
come in for particular attention Turpentine on 
a commercial scale could be made ns also lac 
tanut extracts rubber nloc silkwontt rearing 
rosa od these amt other industries await the 
serious handling of thc Government ‘sylviculture. 

f ,‘ S “ v,,st Bub J cct nml the Gwnhor 
ovate is about to associate a forest economist 


What the Korc ins next proceed 
shows that tlicv were not in n ^ to s «> . 
mood when they made their decla^T 18 ^] 
indepemlence n «laration of 


which she 1 so 1 of' cn ri so?4 b nTr k - nK treatl 
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guarantee the independence of Korea Nor do of such a man on the present condition of 
■we complain of her for calling our land a colon} j], e Hindu Unn ersjtv must hate great 
and treating tts as slaves Because it is unnecessarv ,, j. fc , one that, though 

for us to find faults mothers but m ourselves ''eignt it strikes one *•“«* » * 

Wc do not mean to take such measures as to the items dwelt upon by Bnbu f ,ia S" 
avenge ourselves upon Japan All ne desire to Das and 1 Inside View” are not the same 
do is to right wrongs done to us notbj the m e\er\ detail, the impression produced 


Japanese nation, but b} the few of her statesmen 
who were led bv the old aggressue pohcv 
The results of the Japanese annexation 
of Korea are thus described — 

‘ See the actual outcome of the annexation 
which was made in 1910 without free consent of 


in e\er\ 

In the articles of the two writers 
substantially the same 

Balm Bliagw an Das first of all pro\es 
that * all is not right with the Benares 
Hindu Umv ersitv " Indeed he goes so Fir 

tUc recite ' A hitter ind imrecone, <“ 18 not an 

kuble nmmositj is groning deeper ind deeper of phihntliropists requiring onlr quiet anil 
betw ecu these tw o peoples though it has been steady x\ orli but sodden \\ lth intrigues 
glossed over with a tranquil appearance caused and party politics ’ 

onlj hj Jie-ivy pressure ind with series of st-itis Those w h o are m h, s opinion, responsl 
Iks most of w inch have nothing to do with o«r , , c ,, , , c .1 t,„ . „ t, P 

concerns It is clear to see that the tw o nations bIe for thls state of things hav e not, 1 e 
must and ought to enter into a new relation of appears to trunk, forgotten to employ the 
gool friendship so that the} would enjoy a usual methods for presenting e\en the 
permanent happiness and to a\ oid further penis * .... . .. 

on both si les Morcov cr in s lew of maintaining 
tl e peace of the I ar Last the independence of 
Korea is not w ithout a deep significant It is 
not onh because the unjust!) subdued twentj 


attempt at reform As he plainU puts Jt ; 

Indeed it would be almost truer to sav that 
there has been a conspiracv of silence in the 
Press os regards the affairs of the II II U I 


million people of Korea ma\ prove a source of could not get some letters signed by me in full 
incessant alarm but nnv longer occupation of published m the U P in Jahuan, 1918 and had 
Korea by Japan is libel) to provoke more sitspi to send them to other provinces w hire they were 
non and fear against lipan in the mind of the published b\ the Amrita Bazar Pntnka Aeu 
four hundred millio 1 people of China whereas India and the Bomba y Chrotnelc Apparoulv 
the true friend!) relation between the peoples is then, w ns in the U* 1* a strong notion that *un 
the basis upon which any eternal peace of the criticism of the 11 II 15 is sedition ind 


I ast w ill j osstbl) be established Could finv 
international peace be expected without the 
perfect hanuonv of the eastern nations 9 

Bnbu Bhagwan Da» on The Hindu 
University 

U tbu Bhagwan Das M A, of Seva 
bhrun, Bcnnixs has published two articles 
on the Hindu Umv ersitv tn \cw Zncfm 
July 7th and 8th from which we quote 
liclow lie is a gentleman of high culture 
w ith ns profound tv know ledge ol Sanskrit 
philosophy ns of mo 1cm thought and learn 
>ng— nn accomplished writer, a deep thin 
her nml n sane judge of men and manners 


disloxalty and that nobodv tan wish well to 
the 11 J1 U unless he wholeheartedly praxes 
Us existing management Things must hayc 
become very bail indeed when even the Prc<9 of 
the U r thinks fit to gv>c space to even 
anonymous criticisms of that management 

Among the root muses of thfi nstsehfcf 
he gives the first place to Air Mntawja* 
manner of doing things— or, more correct 
Iv, of leaving them undone and proett 
callv though he docs not sav or suggest 
intentionally, standing in the wav of 
others doing them 

It stands to reason an 1 even to ‘ common 
sense that n ‘ residential Unix ersitv should 


AgcntUman of independent means and n hnvT n residential head and much more son 
student In tnste nml temperament he long residential University in the making in its 
served the Hindu bniversi tv m its chrysalis earliest feeble infancr, liable to niflny infantile 
*t«„c of the old Central Hindu College mid tf0ub! ^ lhit - the ft I* U has dispensed with 
1ms liccn elected to sev cral of the nendem.^ n "> "nd everv such thing so far The first \ ice- 
»nd .dmimilkta. S3.S of ll," ’ 

Hindu hnivcnitv kitkc its foundation » n 
1 ‘uO He has also l«cn twice chosen ns 
ihmnrarx Uiuvrrsitv Professor Ht 1ms 


»nxcc*1 lus own li grind The < 


lived a hundred miles away The 

seeon ! ffteen hundred He gave clear and fair 
warning before election that lie could not give 
more than n part of the rear to Benares, and 
he dt 1 1 >ctter than hi* promise Hut he filled 
t > 1 mkc nnv imj region upon the root mischiefs, 
| irllv »«rcn i*e run ihc tim- tint he it I f,»tc 



NOtES 


X, a \f no * and [large!/ because Tandit 

1( *L 'Wl-iTija could not time his visits to 
pna VT , . conct:rr 5 ni f r , ' ,Ul t,,e ' ice Chancellor 
nre««I™ ‘ Ievr ‘°P mother and even more 
necessary kind of concurrence ic.ofviews on 1 
of mutual trust, between himselfnnd the litter 
and C 'll" h,,s Pointed out with facts 
I'nnrT present I*ro-\ ice-Chancellor 

wIH. t ..Y y M'Jtv.ja himself , sable to nu 
J77 time to Benares He seldom exceeds 
i m r vfn "orkatip to the traditioml pilgrim s 

Lh Y f l ' r r • n, s hts nt * p ,a « '» Ba t wts. 

“ ‘, h ”f P^ce nt intervals of weeks And 

V' 1 ' 1,e IS the Acting \ ice Chancellor also 
cc ‘“ e resignation of Sir Siraswamr Airar 
«tie consequences to the work are so much the 
nfiM ?”P . ,n F- far he is not stationary even 
nt VILahabad, his home <*o that work could co 
" ,rn ,f he could not come to the work) but is 
nDKjmtous — all Oter India \o blame to him 
hnwSlSr 01 B ' on ‘ r '>nr he .s bearing an Atlas 

i°* n h,s shoulders — but all the blame to 
_«T thlesa and most miserable Motherland 
(rU . Ptoduee another bong tit to Ik 

ra«hty laSouJS* t0 rcallv shm ' uul ,, 8 hUn 

of the Jaik of. i residential head then all 
‘he other mischiefs arise 

As regards the imagination and the 
plans* of Mr Malavija, Bnbu Bhagwan 
Oas writes — 


2J1 


plans* c 

Das wnl 

I ®“ r S u| ding spirit our presiding deit\ or at 
it.™ R CT,,U * *hc soul of the whole concern and 
„r cr ' 1 * ,tB *°htnrj bread winner and holder 
patsc-st rings has an exceedingly rich and 
. lnl agination which pounces and fastens 

pon a new idea almost every day and rapidly 
„,™ n P , 1 mto a glonous structure or sun*et 
^ 1 , then h'» ardour cools and the idea 
•tiu* ’ ^ack ,nto l,s '"herent diminutiveness 
2" d “ P e l ■’ s,tlc 11 15 no «“* very 

cnT™ C .' ty of J m ' 1 5 ,n-lt,on "hich has infected the 
country with the idea of the Hindu Lmversity 
nn marie its foundation possible But the 
” c ”* of '* now is a*. hindrance What is 
anted now is steady continuous sober plodding 
n ° isvcl much below that of the bright 
/"agination let us grant readily and sincerely 
out equally indispensable in the total scheme 
, thc universe If the prime founder of the 
"nstnesa would only real se lus limitation as 
**5 11 ns 1,13 capacities, distinguish between 
" nnt ° r rather how much he can do (as in lecd 
® ca " at the moment) and wliat he 

cannot do though he insists on doingit (as others 
eaiise painfully though few venture to express 
tneir minds frankly to him) then the B II V 
wou! 1 progress better and more quickly 

Babu Bhagwan Das gives direct 
*' 1 ii cnee that Dr Gnngannth Jha’s resigna 
tion of the membership of tlie tanmis 
iniversitv bodies was not due to difl 


erences with Sir Snaswamj Aitar.ashas 
been asserted b } some apologists of tlie 
present regime "The statement is w holh 
wrong, as I know firsthand, it was due 
to tbe general condition of affairs w Inch 
made n impossible for him to be of an y use 
and for which Mala\ y aji’s absence from 
the scene of work combined with his dm 
inclination to let anj thing at ill important 
be done m /u« absence is the mam cause ' 
ibe following passage from Ins articles 
gives one the impression that the v arious 
university bodies have made the University 
a sort of talking machine hall 

i P £ S f? t .,”Y* rM ' lrc the meetings ofmanv 
o! the I) H V bodies which after three or four 
hours of industrious talk.ng simply end in post 
ponements of most sometimes nil of the ag™da 
, Thln Ks arc half-discussed and dropped 
and taken up afcam and dropped again indefi 
mtely The shirking of one fjf[ andconclusnc 

sr-skT.-^ ■nr/ x™ ire’.!: 


An illustration is giy cn from the meeting 
of the Lxeuitne Council on the 22nd June 
whah was adjourned after an ‘addled 
egg meeting on the 14th 

After l/iree /.ours-from , pm lo . , 

l ”" 1 ° f ■* ntatij! 

to a matter not on the agenda at all it w as 
deiidid that ns copies of the budget had bem 
J 1, ™ d ,n thc members hands nt that mertfn- 
itself and retime nllowed for preyious connmS 
oyer (— it appearnl that a week was rem««a Z S . 
the rules — (the whole thing yyns postpone! in 
the 12th July So >t goes o« rS t0 . 

of (icmnDk »ho» e„„ t , ntl ^ ™ 

management is likely to acirrayale * ' 

tion of sp.ntfrom whah th?B H U w.uffcnng 
is being shirked in this fashion And trayeCf 
expenses are paid to outside n embers niw ® 
these meetings One court m^tmg " ^t.'ma ef 
to cost about three thousand rupees nnd s 
Council or a faculty meeting may cost hundreds 
Legal quibbles hair spbttmgs of words enTll, 
phrases invented by men enearnl m ,L. dl 

their own special purposes are often he.rj“ i 
meetings of the admmtitrative bo^of^hY 
etfucatioml institution where the " 8 

phere should be that of th" oatAnrel 7 tmos 
hm,l, IhcsunHuh the l£dffSE3?c J ”» l 

«■ S‘„'S «”S7„ 

""SS„“kV, k h1 '"’ 


° r ’ p,ct » I. e.>r m „ re 
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extracts from Prof Bhagwan Das s 
exposition of the situation We shall 
onlj quote some of his paragraph headings 
to indicate his diagnosis of the case — 

Hapl azard our principle and Drift our police 

Our lack of proper head and heart 

Our ignorance of w hat m e w ant to do 

Our safe policv of non-committal 

Our keeping the public out 

Our wish to repress criticism 

Much talk and little \\ ork 

Our w aste of public money 

Our slighting of the missionary spirit 

Our Red tapism 

Our insistence on blind faith and caste 

Our penny wise and pound foolish finance t,Sln 
Our worst symptom-the unrighteous spirit 
Manipulation of procedure at will ^ 

Our own Impressions. 

ttehxveno firsthand know ledge of the 
affairs of .the Benares Hindu University 
And it is not possible for us to constitute 
ourselves into a committee or commission 
of enquirj At the same time it is also not 
possAle for us to dismiss as unreliable 
the statements of men who have been 
ong knovvn as honourable and truth 

nt tl,"' n WC C of tl,c st ,tc of things 

at the llcnares timers, tj onlv from vvlmt 
has appeared m the Press from what 
has been brought to our notice and from 
the results of our inqutrj on the few dc 
finite and specific points mentioned below 

nt the ^ n ' I ‘j th ^T n " I,SPCn0d , S , of " ork 
L V c been mV anablv of 40 
cn ' h ’'"‘I the da, periods of 48 
vlmnLed 4 - the, on somedavs 
Si 10 Of •<"' other 

to even incndicr oft/ \ en [^ notice given 

d 'KvSS^ s “”' ‘ h ' 

i;inVor l 5:l SSSTc/h 2" st f “ m 

the shift *\ stem ? * ,ls " or h under 

«b!*:£sp 1 2r2:“s a p»- «- 

coition 


ments of fact We have no desire to eriter 
into details, nor to quote in full the replies 
w e hav e receu ed Suffice it to say that on 
these points the replies confirm the state- 
ments of Inside '\ lew ’ On other matters 
v e leav e the reader to deude for himself 
The Modern Re wen was, we believe, the 
first among Indian journals to describe and 
advocate the Gan, plan of teaching two 
sets of students by shifts But our support 
of the plan was conditional We laid 
daw n the condition that neither the staff 
nor the students were to be overwork 
ed or inconvenienced m any -way We 
have ev idence to show that some professors 
really were inconvenienced by the shift 
system as adopted bv the Hindu Univef 
sitv We hav e ev idence also to show that 
science students have been placed at a dis- 
advantage by it The reasons can be guessed 
from vv hat Prof N C Nag has w ntten in 
his letter to the Searchlight — 

Oftentimes Chemjstrv students have to carry 
on -in experiment from one da\ to another and 
they ha-veto leave their apparatus etc o% their 
table The coming in of a new batch of students 
in their place is not possible in the practical class 
lhcre must he separate accommodation for tic 
M.tcntc students in the practical class 


iiiucfienucnt cvuience to snow 
tlmt on account of the lack of this separate 
accommodation for each science student, 
unfinished experiments have had to be 
started anew This is a real disadv antage 
A piece of w nting becomes interesting if the 
writer throws some personal feeling into it 
Me have tried to write on the affairs of the 
tlinuu University in as cold and therefore 
uninteresting a manner as vv e can Tor w c 
regret to observe that party' feelings and 

prejudices generally- div ide those who have 
or have had anv thing to do with tins Uni 

versitv, though we presume there must be 

some who have been nblc to keep up a 
neutral judicial attitude I or tins reason 
w c wish to a\ oid even the appearance of 
belonging to nnv party 

In a new institution which is nlso a 
new experiment some degree of slowness 
> s me ' itable — it mny even be 
esinWe Me cannot *nv whether the 

v^MUnfhmA Un " < ' r '' t ' l, “' 01 
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the gentlemen w hose services were desired ho V? *' CC *? t *& e tenns of the will and 
Jn.a^d ten mi , cll higher ste™h™ 5j5S^* "'"VT* 

Je silanes attached to the posts „|,,i” ,!S ? S ^f S 0 ‘ er 1 n<1 ’hote "hat ha? 

thn nott hold It mat seem unit oidahlV S" V Tl “ Trustee, 

hut ,t seems to us that the escessne sala I ande s T™.!™” 0 ' 8 , Ul ?' OT,tv •>" Br 
P a . ,a 5° foreign oOicers hate made the frastee. T ,?,r " 5"*'’ The African 

demands of our own men higher thin the, "^ required to send nil the 

°“ n"° >* ■" « Poor conanf hUMm" SS Lf™ *» the Indmn 

cannot S t here^ is no harmful ZtTt ^ *T «»" ^ 


SStSS- ThV S£ TmSM 

Prcvdc„t W?,M'’ m ° fSO Sr ' at '* ' ,S 

lipjVttcfnt reconciler a high minded hroa I 
Ilindf ,, p "“- , ”thc r is required The 
“on ""T ' " *“ '“l™ mstitu 


- .at.iuuuns arm alter jm 
f r°, i® th * " idow s and the mother what 
s left to them the Womtn , Unne , 

K ! } Mnf ! E * 15 °°° »«« and about 
Rt loOOO later on Th,,h st ,„ m „ to 1* 

rno fW an( e th r i!,, 0"nncc of Rs 30 a 
month to each of his it idott s is to be one 

Out of the interest 


Sion Ithnsbrm X kLSL , month to ench of h.s w ,do 

nav m future | t S t * er an ‘ out of the interest thereon 


|I , crs,t ' anil provmc 

LZ% "i™ 1 Perfections Som* on- there 
»!Ii b t?“"' l, ' adofth ' thmersitr teho 
eft^of ,h ' f “" the broadening 

ik t« r the good that there must be m 
ahkt ‘editions s.c tvoold be 

,h " r ™ m, " ras 

A Noble Gift to the Indian Women’. 

University 

Unnde Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
ongmnlle of Nagpur d ed two venrsngo 

the 'rit Ug ' ,nda ^wt Africa after seining Ind.nn Press nn&Tth? 

„ Go 'ernm-nt. there for about fifteen resulting ,n the Press Act, 1910 

S’i .nteronn't'r 

hf.Ta«„"i,^Sd? «gi“rf 

hottever no immotable propert, enn be ’ Sinee lMT K tm I' be ” start ed 
ignwl to ehnntnble purposes unless the ngorouslv administered CVCn ? 10re 

,5™l ,s 4 o«e rear before death nnd tiSl Indian E™|«h ^admg , n fl nen 

fo 7X«* in some place provided bv law Amnta Bazar ' Pat nka” "it 8 . J « e t,le 

” fe cus A°< Jr within six months of the Chrome?- the Hindu Bomba v 


a ,u, rne verylibt 

haveguen to th s movement 
HngneBudruk n k r 

Poona Citj Organ ser I„d,L w 0 ™„ , 
University 

, The Prcs * Aisocialioa of India 

The Press Association of India has sent 
the follottang cable to the Pnme Minister 
the Se^etnrt of State for India and Urf 
Smha Onder-Secretart of Statefor India _ 

. „ ‘ Assoemtion of India begs 

to mute attention to the repression of the 


ereention . If the "ttto n. don. and the' dent the Ttthui7" .1“' IntJ cpe 

\l™”»l,r pa' teste, 


** Wle iv mow s anil the 

tier of Dr Lande had not given their 
osent the wall would have been inopera 


Basumati 


Indepen 
- J anjabee 

* ‘s,;;d5Ste' ,t 
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Vyaya the Hmdv asi the Bharat 
nutra have been subjected to its rigours 
Several Indian newspapers are arbitrarily 
barred from the different prov inees On 
the other hand violent pro\oeati\e 
writings m the Anglo Indian Press are 
entirely immune Government refused last 
September an open inquiry into the opera 
tion of the Press Act urged by Indian 
members in the Imperial Council Legiti 
mate criticism on the Ron Htt Act the 
Punjab Martial I aw and other grievances 
is crippled by executiv e action Influential 
journals are disappearing because of the 
existing Act and its administration The 
unventilated expression of public opinion 
is bound to dmc discontent and unrest 
underground The extreme and unjustifi 
able seventy to which journalists are 
subjected is painfully evidenced by the 
arbitrary deportation of Mr Hormtnan 
Editor The Bombay Chronicle and Pre 
sident of this Association The Association 
presses for the repeal of the Press Act 
urgently 


The Prets Act Supremely Reasonable 

The following telegram lias appeared 
in the daiU papers — 

Bombay J ly IS * 

U tic Tsplanale Tolce Co irt Bombas 
lieforc tl c Cl ef Prcsi leticy Mag strate Mr 
Mai adeo N Dcsai flppcarc 1 to mate n dcclarn 
ton ns 1 abt 'bet of \oxng l ml a Wien 

n«kc<1 by IIis Worsh p to deposit n secant v of 
Rs 1000 Mr Desai snbm tted the following 
statement — 1 have been aU sel not to give 
nny seewr ty opart from nJ at has already been 
token fron the keeper of \ounglnla as in 
the opmon of tho^e mc\nd ng my self nl o are 
respons ble for conduct ng tl e journal extra 
ordinary endeaio lr has been made to keep its 
col \n ns pure and nnlefled by any sed t ous or 
CNCn 1 ostile ta nt Ticry endea\our has been 
"I, v* b°tli tie Government and tie 

jrnbU fearlessly but with die regarl to ex era 
"W* 1 0 express ,ny a cry deep regret 

that Government has been unable to npprecate 
^ konnglnd n has ren lernl to it 
‘' m " R ” 2 V 1 pcno<1 * nnd hn< "O itl ndr se«I 

"* . nsk (oj any sceur t\ Icing gaenba the 

c r „ ^2 1 ?>• «• »Mti »™< iis 

llejm llemenjittlek wpcror 

t M<I F ,lTntC OU SUIT t 

1 *1* R* 1 000 
Mr Desai — Vc* 


The Mag strate then onlcte 1 that Rs 1 000 
should b depostel s ibject to the proviso 01 
Section S (1) of let I of 1910 His W orshp 
further ordered that 1 / a change m the place 0 
■ mere made he n ould ha\c to depos t 
n r p - 1 nnn 




Mr Desai s truthful and courageous 
statement extorts respect 

The last sentence m the abote extract 
w hieh w e hat e italicised show s condusn e- 
ly bow supremely reasonable the Press 
Act is The Magistrate say s in ad\ ance 
that if a change m the place of printing 
were made the publisher would have 
to deposit a further sum of Rs 1000 
It is taken for granted that a mere 
change m the place of printing would 
make lonng India more seditiously 
inclined than it alreadv is m the opinion o> 
the Magistrate * How absurd and ludi 
crous 1 And this is Law * 


Indian Women’* Umver*ity 

A Few Tacts and Figures 


1 This University was formally inaugu 
rated on 3rd June 1916 at the first meeting 
of its Senate in the Fergusson College at 
Poona 

2 Dr Sir R G Bhandar! ar and Prin 
cipal R P Paranjpye are its Chancellor 
and 1 ice-Chancellor respectively . 

\ The Mahila Pnthasliala (Womens 
College) and the Mahilashram (Girls High 
School) both of Poona arc the onh inSti 
tutions w orking under the guidance of the 
Una ersity 

4 • There are sixteen students in the 
college and one hundred in the school The 
staff of those institutions contains four 
M A s nnd 4 B A s of the Ilombay Uni 
versitv 

5 The first convocation of this Uni 
versity was held on l5tli June last nt 
which Mrs Bnrubni SUevade the first 
graduate of the University received her 
degree of G A (Graduate in Arts) nt the 
hands of the Chancellor Dr Bhandnrkcr 
This Indv has joined the staff of the above- 
mentioned institutions 

G The Senate of the Univcrsitv consists 
of CO Fellows who arc representatives of 
six electorates Affiliated schools and col 
leges elect 15 patrons elect 10 members of 
Graduates Electorate elect 15, members 
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_ Mrs Barubai Shevade 

1 irst Graduate In lian \\ omen s turners tv 

of the r ducated ladies Electorate elect 
10 members of the General Electorate 
elect 5 and the Senate co-opts 5 making in 
all GO Twelve Fellows retire every y ear 
automatically and their places are filled up 
•>y new elections retiring members being 
eligible for re-election 

7 _The present Senate contains G ladies 
and 34 gentlemen According to places 
*;® belong to Foona 11 to Bombay 2 to 
Gujarat 2 to Baroda State 2 to Sind 1 to 
Punjab 2 to Central India 1 to Bhopal 
State 1 to Bengal 3 to Madrts Presi 
dencj , 2 to M\ sore State 1 to Carnatic 
und 4 to Deccan According to professions 
-4 were or are professors of colleges 13 
Head Masters and Inspectors 8 j leaders 
® doctors and 7 other* 

8 It is (i national university Ml 

29—14 


authority is centred m the *«nte which 
i- made up of the represent itncs of the 
people Any graduate can become a mem 
, r of the Graduates Elector ite by contri 
buting Rs 10 annually and any person can 
become a member of the General Electorate 
by contributing Rs 5 annually The list 
of eligible voters prepared for the election 
in last Apnl contained 2000 names nearly 
People from different parts of India have 
got themselves enrolled as members 

» Indian vernaculars are given the 
hrst place in the scheme of studies and 
English is made a compulsory second lan 

guage 

10 The movement is supported mostly 

by the educated middle class The pertna 
nent fund of the Lmversitv consists of 
j er cent Goyernment Promissory notes of 
the face value of Rs 1 15 000 Annual sub* 
renptions come t > Rs 10 000 

11 Althmgh there is only one high 
school and one college working under the 
guidance of the Lmverstty at present it 
is hoped that more institutions will spring 
up later on Similarly though Marathi 
is the only v ernacular w Inch has been made 
the medium of instruction it is hoped that 
provinces with other vernaculars will tal e 
up the idea One la ly from Gw alior pass 
cd the Entrance Examination of this Uni 
versitv in Aj.nl 1918 with Hindi as her 
medium of examination Prof Karve the 
Organiser of the Indian Women s Umver 
sitj has expressed his readiness to exert 
himself to organise a school and college 
that would give instruction through the 
medium of Hindi if no workers in Hindi 
speaking prov inces come forw ard either to 
start an independent \\ omen s Umy ersity 

or to found an institution to work under 
the guidance of this University in the next 
few years L 

Poona 14th July 1919 A Maratha 
The more truly independent educational 
institutions of the true of r , 1 

'J om “ * 

the more hopeful would our future be 
The Meeting of Leila , n J Me, nun 
Lada and Kais were children * 
chteftum, of wondering tnbee „ 

The,- were brought up together hk"™ 
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buds now mg side by side with affection 
and Ime secretly treasured in their hearts 
They hoped and dreamed that one day 
tliev w ould be united in w edlock and li\ e 
only for each other But this w as not to 
be They w ere separated from each other 
Laila was married to a wealthy person 
The disappointment of Kats w as so great 
that he became mad — Majnun He thought 
only of Laila he spoke only of Laila He 
wandered into the wilderness till he be 
came a living skeleton and eien wild 
beasts tool pity on him and became 
fnendh to him In the meantime, how 
e\ cr the husband of Laila died and she 
sought the lo\ e distracted Majnun But 
the return of Laila w as too late Majnun 
did not recognise her Laila spoke of her 
insatiable lo\e for him hut Majnun des 
cnbed to her the Laila he adored— his 
belo\ ed Laila of the past Then their ey es 
met and Majnun recognised her But this 
\\ as onl\ for a brief moment , instantly his 
madness came bad and he rushed awav 
into the desert and once more they were 
separated, to be united onh on the other 
side of death 

The picture represents Laila speaking to 
Majnun Tw o of her attendants are stand 
mg behind her The camel dmer in the 
foreground is making fire 

Tarty 18tU century , Collection of Mr 
S N Gupta 


Nalurnliiation of the Exotic 

It is n somewhat tnte though common 
argument, employed In Anglo lndinns and 
Tory Britishers to cry doyy n our political 
aspirations or to assort that we do not 
possess certain moral qualities, that there 
mx no current old yernacular yyords to 
desualje certain lilwral and popular political 
institutions or to express those moral 
qu ihtics Oni might retort that, as the 
yyords ‘ go\ eminent’ democracy “re 

prcvrntatwc gm eminent' , ‘franchise’, 
parliament’ , ^.c , nre all domed from Ian 
guages foreign to the British sod, a time 
“VI * 1 when the things deno 

yet * 1 n<n ««t « Bntnin. 

root ilirrt* * ha%e Broyvn up and taken 
,r ? dttrh onc »«** th It 

gratitude is not nn indigenous Bntish 


yyord, the tiling originally did not exi s 
m Britain, and it w as subsequently th® 
its yy ant y\ ag felt, and so the thing and * * 
name was attempted to be transplanted 
British soil Seriously speaking, m' lP ' 
evotic animals, plants, ideas and instill 
tions ha\e been naturalised and ha'^ 
flourished m new habitats This process 0 
conscious and unconscious naturalisatu 311 
has gone on throughout historical and pf® 
historic ages Verv often the exotic h 1 ® 
partially or completely supplanted wh n 
was indigenous That yyhathasnot be en 
or is not, can not merely for that reason 
be, is a most foolish argument 
Punjab Affairs 

Whatever may have been the case ,n 
former ages, at present the English lang u 
age is so highly dey eloped and its yocat lU 
laryissonch that whateyer Englishman 
do and think and feel and intend, may he 
adequately described and characterised j n 
English y\ ords Therefore it would not he 
nght to say that it is not possible proper 
ly to describe and characterise reeentetertts 
in the Panjab and the policy pursued 
in that unhappy proyince by its rule 1- * 5 
and the rulers of India lhere 1S 
quite an abundant stock of yyords * n 
the English lexicon to correctly d£ s 
cnbe and characterise those events add 
that policy And though English is n 
our yernacular, our 1 noyy ledge of it, to° 
though defectiyc, might suffice for such 
true description and characterisation But 
on account of the Press Act, such true de- 
scription and characterisation may not 
seem ruU lswblc, — particularly tit the cn c c 
of those neyy spapers and pcnodicnls whif* 1 
do not possess presses of their ot\n 

The * Pratap” Cate. 

This is a case in winch Lain Kadlm Kfi* 
shnn editor of the “Pratap”, was sentenced 
to IS months’ rigorous imprisonment* 
which has been reduced by the Lieutenant 
Goycmor of the Pnnjab ns nn net of mere' 
Eycnif he had been released ns nn act of 
mercy, the w rong done to him would nt)t 
linye been yyhollv undone , for he ought 
nc\crto hnyclieen prosecuted at nil"* In 
cases of injustice like this if the accused 
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person were set iree, if it were declared 
that he was wrong! t proseeated and if lit. 
were compensated for white' er pecumin 
or other loss he had sustained then alone 
it could be said that as much justice hid 
been done to him is wis possible under 
the circumstances 

Mr M K Gandlu has subjected the 
charge sheet and the judgment in this cisc 
to detailed criticism He saj s 

' In mj humble opinion the judgment is i 
travesty of justice The ca«c is in some resj cits 
worse even thin Baba kalmath Rov s case 
There are no startling head! nes is in the 7 n6 at. 
case The accused his been sentenced not 01 a 
section of the Indian Penal Code but o i rule 
temporarily framed as a v\ ir measure 

He examines the indictment as follows — 

Let us turn to the indictment Non a 
charge-sheet should contain no av oidablc muiu 
racies and no innuendoes But we find that this 
indictment contains material m iccuracies One 
of the three statements claimed b> the Prosecu 
tion to be false is that the accused said in his 
paper that thej (the crowd) were find at in 
Delhi without any cause Now this is a 

dangerous inaccuracy The passage tn question 
reads the} were at least from their point of 
ntn fired at w ithout anj cause The w ords 
italicised hare been omitted from the charge 
thus giving a different meaning to the waiting 
from the one intended b} the writer From the 
third item too the relevant portion w inch alters 
the accused s meaning in Ins favour has been 
om tted The third count concludes the 

people threw stones and br ckbats at the time 
when the authorities had already taken the 
initiative The relev ant and qualifying sentences 
m the article from which the above is extracted 
are But it is possible that somebody imong 
this huge croud might I are thronn stones on 
the Police officer (before tbei resorted to firing) 
Ei en admitting this to be true wesaj that the 
wisdom and prudence of the authorities 
demanded that some other method than firing 
guns should haie been adopted with a new to 
suppress this disturbance This sentence with 
the portion ital cised again alters the whole 
meaning If such an omission was made bj a 
defendant it \\ oul 1 amount to supprcssio 
cert and he w ould r ghtly put himself out of 
court Done b} the prosecution the omission 
has passed muster but in real ty it is far more 
dangerous than supprcssio i eri on the part of 
a defendant The Crow n bv a material 
omission intended or otherwise may succeed 
in bringing about an unjust coni iction as it 
appears to have done in this case 

lathe Hindi ast case in Sindh the -Pro- 
secution charged Mr Jethmal with snp- 


pressio i eri for bringing the Government 
into hatred and contempt, and the trying 
magistrate observed — 

What are we to think of the good faith of i 
writer catering for a considerable bodj of Sindhi 
readers w ho has ing at his hand the materials 
frc>m which he could have compiled a true and 
faithful account of the ev ents at Delhi dehber 
ate!} set out to garble those materials so as to 
put the action of the authorities m the worst 
possible I ght 3 It has been proved that he 
deliberate!) omitted from more or less respon 
sible accounts of the occurrences certain state 
ments What teas his intention m so doing * 
There can be no doubt that it was to hold up 
to hatred and contempt the authorities respon 
■able for maintaining law or order 

The application of these observations to 
the charge-sheet m the Pritfip case is 
obvious 


Nor vs this att 

T he last paragraph of the charge conta ns an un 
pardonable nnuendo 1 be accused has pub! shed a 
number of sed t ous and nflammatory art cles but the 
Crown prefers to proceed under Rule 2^ The sugges 
t on that the accused has nr Men sed l ous and n 
flammatory art cles could only be calculated to pre 
jud ee the defence I hue never seen an ndetment 
so loosely drawn op and so argumentative as th s Jn 
a properly const luted court of law I venture to th nk 
that t would have been ruled out of order and the 
accused set free w thout hav ng to enter upon any 
defence 


Mr Gandhi then criticises the judgment 
The judgment too lam sorry to sat leaves 
the same impress on on one s m nd that the 
charge does— an in pressian of prejud ce and 
haste It says The prosecution have also 
established that each of these statements is 
fake Now l have I hope already demons 
trated that two of the statements in the in 
dictment could not be pros ed to be false for they 
are statements torn from their context and 
incomplete \o amount of evidence to prove the 
falsity of such incomplete statements could 
possibly be permitted to injure the accused 
T1 ere remain onlv tw o statements to be 
examined The first staten ent is Bv the 
evening of the 3 1st March lofty Hindus and 
Mussalmans had been killed Now it would be 
quite clear to an) bod v perusing the judgment 
that even now it vs not known bow many 
persons were killed I suggest that tlje dec d ng 
factor in examining the falseness or otherwise of 
the above statement is not the number killed but 
w licther any people w ere killed at all If anything 
could then alarm the people it was the fact of 
firing not necessarily the number killed \nd 
the tact of firing is not denied As to the 
number the new spapers mclud ng the Vnulo 
Indian press had different versions The learned 
Judge dismisses the plea that other 
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? rr) , ™ or fc»"Mrf agitation 
m .f h ' R 5" , ' ,ttAcl tnt&op, , 
Tr.i, a?' JudEes 1 criminal conspira 
If ‘Ht best, then « kind of conference 

of Sri” 81 . P "' '* te ° r l’“ b,,C for Pmpoecs 
of deliberation or consultation forfeit 
“ n J programme of constitutional 
apt-tt'on is conspirnct We hole read 
t ! e Ashore judgment from the first I nc to 
tne last but nowhere could we discover 
m proof of am criminal conspiracy 
wfiich the Lahore lenders were guilte 
A conspirac v of a different kind thoif-h 
notone which the Indian Pend Lode 
roi take cognizance of seems indeed 
to hate been hatched in the Paniab 
« conspiracy of which the object it is 
presumed w as that whatever extension of 
1 ontical rights the people of the other pro 
Mnces of India might hate under tic 
Kctorni Scheme the Fanjob must pohti 
calh remain what it is Nat it is probable 
'}*» intended that the Panjab 
BHould make progress backwards bt the 
curtailment of peoples rights Sir Michael 
Dwyer w as guiltt of this const iroct — 

" else « a** is not known 

*t not for the tragic consequences 
o» these trials some passages in some of 
the judgments would be considered highlt 
comic For instance in an Amntsar judg 
, nt the fact that oneof the accused start 
e<1 a I latform ticket agitation and wrote 
intemperate letters to the railway 
Uthonties in connection therewith i» 
gr-uelv brought force ard ns establishing 
and enhancing his guilt * He w ns instru 
,n stopping n cricket match Could 
rebelliousness go further 7 The opening of 
anga rkhanas or free kitchens for the poor 
uunng the shopkeepers strike m Lahore' 
has been pressed into similar service bv the 
Lahore tnbunal It too was an net of 
'car But prac m what respect legallc 
d'd it differ from the Strikers l nemplov 
•nent Tends m the West out of which the 
lo^k mP t° V r 1 aK dunng strikes and 

The Lahore judges hace pven it as their 
pinion that the ol ject of the Lahore lead 
ers was to overawe the Government be 
arfa/s &c and therebe bnn" about the 
•'Teal of the Kowtatt \ct \occ the ol jest 


of all constitutional agitation , s to bnn- 
pressure on the Gocernment in furtherance 
ol legitimate public object and this n res 
sure is justified so long as there is no phv 
sical force nociolence no armed resistance 
or anc intention or suggestion thereof 
It has not been shoccn that the Lahore 
leaders either intended to use nn 7 phcsicS 

' ln ' C ° nneCtl0n ***** not 
mg or other act of ciolence which might 

5.1 L M ’° uld G< ” srnment 

ciisike the incone emence resulting from 
constitutional agitation and therefore frel 
inclined to aco.d procad.ng occas.ons fo ' 
such agitation in future surelc it must be 
an abuse of language to describe the object 
of constitutional agitation to be to ocer 
awe the Gocernment 

It is too 1 Ite in the day for am tribunal 
military or end to tre to make out that 
anc form of passic e resistance (call itSatrs 
grihti or be any other name) is criminal 
It is and w oull remain legitimate and 

ZTV:°V' ’3 S|,,,e ° f "It"? Anglo M, 

■tn or Dntishjiidges nn. choose to sa,e 
For IInt.sAjust.ee though often the bit 
is not nln ajs the best or the onlt . -.nltl 

°5 J r.h" l Th . 1 ,d 'J '“ d ,lant, ' ,rd ofjust.Si 
ond the ideal and standard or «h “t « 
legitimate and constitutional arc radeutn 
dent of ..hat some Bntishju heal „„d 
cut., e officers mav think or sir 

Hnrta/s (si oj keepers strikes) and 
e. err other similar form orselfehosen md 
self inflicted loss suffering and mode of 
pubhc mourn, n are immemorial n-hts of 
the people which no British or other nma 
made pronouncements or Inn s can nbolSh 
" ° f ,hnr hgitimacT Son* ,V 

would be intolerable ,l, lm if we „ 0 ld 

“» bbertr to suffer 


Much is made in the I ilmm i 
of the fact that the crowds were EfSS 
be firing on more than onedac £ 

a crowd was fired upon does not . 
show that the men fornnng 
notent and dangerous ee ere m S dWere 
or constituted an unlawful 
the contrary what has to be n^ W J - 0n 
of all is that (a) the cro«el ^° Ted first 
and constituted -, n nnlawf i Wns ' ,oIent 

^ -.'S 1 
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m hts minute of dissent He concludes 
hi* oh*er\ at ions on this subject by sa\ mg ' 
lam therefore opposed to in Advisory Com 
tmttee \\ ith no responsibility and no statutory 
fjnction* If it should be decided that for some 
tnre at least a Council or an Adi jsorv Committee 
is necessarv, I should prefer a Secretarv of State 
in Council nnd to male it easy for the Council to 
disappear when the time comes, w ithout ha\ ing 
to wait for a Parliamentary Statute, I should 
accept the recommendation of Professor Keith, 
that the King m Council, whenever he is so ad 
vised, ma\ make an order transferring the func 
turn* of the Secretary of State m Council to the 
Secretarv of State and abolishing the Council 
Nor do I see much objection to accept as an 
alternative the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate, 
tint the Council should at the end of the 1st 
period of 10 years cease to exist unless the 
Parliamentary Commission reports in favour of 
it* continuance 

We think there is great force m Mr 
Basu’s contention that the power of veto 
at present possessed bv the Council should 
be retained 


If the final Parliamentarv decision now be in 
fav our of nu Ad\ isory Committee distinct from 
the Secretarv of State the Committee should 
have statutory powers so that the difficulties I 
hive suggested as likely to nnse may be 
avoided , and so long as the revenues of India 
arehv Statute vested in the Secretary of State 
ami can be dealt with by him irrespective either 
al the Government of India or of any popular 
control in India, I w ould not abolish the veto of 
the Council the veto has, it is true, never been 
exercised, but its existence must have a restrain 
mg influence and must strengthen the position 
of the Secretarv of State as against the Cabinet 
The abolition of the v ote may create unneces«ar\ 
suspicion in India as an attempt to remove the 
last obstacle to the mroad of the British 
inasun on ^dmn revenues especially m view 

, , ct “‘at Bie non official Indian element m 

the bodv which would ndvise the Secretarv of 
Mate is about to be strengthened 

As regards the composition of the 
Council or the Ndvisorv Committee, wc 
endorse the v it\\ s of Mr Basu Regarding 
the Indians to lie appointed Mr Basu 
savs 

The Report recommends that not less than 

sss 


spheres, of stimulating, advising, and guiding 
the popular government*, of harmonising tne 
relationship betw een the official and non official 
Provincial Governments and between the Govern 
ment of India and its Legislative Assembly, tne 
autliontv which will have the final decision 
cannot be safely constituted vv ith less than ban 
its members as Indians I would, therefore, 
recommend that half of the number should « 
Indians, and 1 am prepared to concede, thoug 
this is neither desirable nor essential, for I a® 
sure Indian electorates will elect men possessed 
of the requisite qualifications, that not less than 
tw o thirds of this number should be selected as 
recommended in the Majority Report the res 
being nominated by the Secretary of State 

Half the number of members being thus 
suggested to he Indians, regarding the 
other half Mr Basu observes — 

As regards the other half it must be evident from 
the nature of the duties that the Council or Advisory 
Committee will have to discharge, that it should t>ot 
consist wholly of officials The official experience ' t,u 
be primarily and efficiently represented in the des 
patches that "ill come from the Government of India 
and also in the permanent departments of the India 
Office, this experience, while essential in matters o| 
ordinary administration in which the Secretary o! 
State will interfere less and less is not of the same 
value when he has got to deal with important matters 
of policy or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical questions between the official governments and 
the popular elements U nder these conditions it is not 
only not desirable but may even be embarassing to 
have a preponderatmgly official element in the Council 
of the Secretary of State What is wanted is not a 
reduplication of the Indian official point of view, but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points 
of view The Indian point of view will be secured by 
the increased representation of the non-official Indian 
element The British point of view can only be secured 
by the introduction into the Council of a new element, 
namely Englishmen taken from the public life of 
England 1 would therefore recommend that room 
should be provided for such association by laying down 
that not more than one-third of the members should 
be officials who had held office in Ind a, the rest being 
men of British experience nominated by the Secretary 
of State To mv mind a Council so constituted will be 
an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we are setting 
up If we revert to the old constitution of an over- 
whelming official preponderance in the body which 
will advise the Secretary of Stale wc shall be courting 
grave risk I see no sufficient reason why the members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State should be as 
now, cxcl ided from sitting in Parliament There 
would be obvious advantages if they were allowed to 
do so, especially if they become a merely advisory 
body. 

The majority of the members of the 
Committee have opposed the proposal to 
establish n Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian affair* We are in 
favour of the establishment of such a 
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2?' "“d of retention until Indn 
gets lull Dominion government The fears 
Comm ittee of eveessnepor 
liamentnrj interference the nffairi of 
™W£°" 1 ' ntm, T groundless Hitherto, 
what has been eierp UP! business has 
, , ' no JI P s business The aetions of the 
Indian Eiecutne m India and Great Bn 
jam must be subject to scrutinj , control, 
reversal, if need be, somewhere and by 
some persons feeing that it ,s proposed 
to Keep the_ supreme Government in India 
practical autocratm for an mdefimte 
penod and that even in the Provinces 
popular control must, if the Reform Bill 
passes as it is, be for an indefinite period 
more nominal than real, parliamentary 
ontrol must be made more real than it is 
present And the only wav to do so is 
to appoint a Select Committee of the House 
Commons on Indian Affairs The ob 
serrations of Mr B N Basu on this sub 
J?* are so statesmanlike that we quote 
them m full inspite of their length 

Parliamentary Committer 
n ‘ 6 , Tb, ‘ « a feature of the Montagu Chelmsford 
, 'P° rt , wh ch , ha ’ met W1,h ur "versal and unqualified 
pproval m India The Majority Report has raised 
”_T |ec . t J on *° 11 wh 'ch it considers fundamental 
men. , J an lncrea5ln « interest taken by ParLa 
,' t "f lnd an affair5 migTit encourage a tendency to 
he ,/f ' and J n, ? ht m)l ,3te a S aln ’« object of 
,®i' fo , nn5 "bich is gradually to transfer control 
“ heg slatures in Inda We have to bear in 
CfMrul £ wever tha! ,hs ob J ect specially m the 
.if/]} . 1 Government is remotely in prospect and «e 
In .fc ha ' e 3 ? ng wa y lo ‘^vcl before reaching it 
l? the meantime all the more v tal concerns of 
vernmern w 11 remain vested in an official executive 
is executive will "hate a very d fficult part to play 
i“ 5 ‘ n ? "® s,ur u P° n “ ‘O »ay that it is not 


5 » e lj its , » 

tn«Wee.r„d SfSSbS ,™y 

const ,^a ame , ! }f 3r> ' Con,m “ ee wh ch «■« be Annually 

thus nlhe ^urrTaT ° f frCsh blo ° d and * \ 
Commons a 

acquaintance with Indian affa.rs Eien if ,h Com 

to place before Parliament a resime of some ofthe 
most important aspects of admin strat on in Ind a 
in a form essentially d fferent from the present official 
r r£ rt n f n |. ,he ,, mora ?" d material pro|re„ "„ I „ d a 
- 

by an independent body of men who are 

JT '?'! '1* n^d&.i iSSSff'S 

Ind a and are the chosen represenlat ves of the 

ssf 


" "g no slur upe „ 

lra . ned or constituted for' its new role 
tnerto it has held all the threads of administration 
" ! 1: 5 bands It has been alike the source of prfwer 
and the instrument of its effect ve use in all d rections 
enceforth, while it will still exercise the paramount 
•unctions of government and consequently retain 
its posit on of unchallenged supremacy in what are 
justly regarded as the attr butes of power, namely 
“? enforcement of law and order it will have in 
oiner branches of a dm nist ration to lake a subord nate 
place as executant of the will of the people whom 
Th* ^n'rollng and governing in a d fferent sphere 
,V > ' 1V|1 Service has shown great adaptabil tv m 
•ne past and I hope its fabric will respond to the 
.if*’ conotons in a spir t oflojal co-operat on But 
*he wh 0 l e srtuation requ res careful supervision and 
gUMnce not alone by the Secretary of State but 
tmJf meot “self Parliament is now deliberately 
nsferring some of its power to the Indian leg sla 

* 30-15 


access to an authority wh ch i 
less as impartial 

In his remarks on the India Office staff 
of viw BaSU ™ akeS Cleaf the Ind,an Pomt 

17 As regards interchange of the suner^V 
staff between England and 5 India I do not 
appreciate any very great difficulties The 
higher officials in the India Office may and should 
from time to time be sent out to India to ~ 
or assist in the Secretariat and their place taken 
herebj Indian officials who should be of Indian 
I*”"". 1 lf ? va, L abl f. I ' v , ou!d not claim any 
special privilege for the Indian but it is o„Iv 

“f '" d ™ “ qualified he 

should have preference, not because he is an 
Indian but because the British element will in 
the very nature of things, be preponderating!? 
represented in the India Office staff This will 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow 
into a system and so arranged as not to Effect 
the prospects of the home officials As regards 
b " ng nll °" ed to take a responsible 2 ?'* 
in the higher control of the Office I th.nV * 
should be definitely laid dow n that there 
always be an add.t.onal Indmu tveL/ f 
Under Eecretary of State OrdmanIy P h™hSu?d 
not be an Indian official With m “ 9U| “ 
official member in all the Provincial F™ ’}° n ' 
Councils, and probably more than 0 _^f cut i t * 
in all the provinces with also not less than 
members in the Executive Council of r> a “ *" ° 
ment of India it will be cas^o Gorern 
official training with adtm n , s i raf ,'° a } r bme ' n on 
m a non-official Indian selected for 

\ 
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In the above, w e demur to the words 
“not because he is an Indian ” Where 
general qualifications are equal an Indian 
should be preferred to a Britisher, because 
he is an Indian and because the India Office 
is meant for the management of Indian 
affairs Until the whole world is inter 
nationalised or, at least until throughout 
the British Empire onlj merit is taken into 
consideration but not race or nationality, 
a full}, qualified national must ever} where 
hav e preference m the affairs of Ins countrv 

Sir James Meston on Democracy in an 
Eastern Country. 

In Reuter’s cabled summary of Sir 
James Meston' s evidence before the Joint 
Committee we find him stating * that the 
Government of India full} appreciated the 
grant! and magnitude of their responsi 
bilities of creating for the first time mhisto 
r\ a democracv in an eastern country " 
Wliat is the exact meaning of this claim of 
creation 7 Does it mean that it is the 
Government of India who are creating a 
demotracj for the first time in an} eastern 
land 7 That would be clearly a wrong 
claim For Japan China and the Philip 
pines have all had for years more or less 
dei eloped democracies previously created 
If it is meant that it is the British Govern 
meat which is establishing ademocraj for 
the first tune m the eastern land called 
India {hat also is not historically true , for 
even Mr Vincent A Smith can be quoted 
to prov e that democracies, not less deve- 
loped than those of anv ancient land, exist 
ed for centuries in ancient India 

And wliat a democrac} it is which the 
Indian Reform Bill proposes to establish 
m India ’ 


thing at least, nameli, as regards at 
least the introduction of the principle 0 
popular control over some subjects under 
the Goi emment of India ? In other « oras, 
in addition to provincial affairs, tee 
principle of diarcln should he app“ e 
to all India affairs "also, Indian numsters 
being m charge of transferred subjects,, 
and executu e councillors in charge o 
reserved ones, and all the subjects being 
transferred in a decade or tw o to Indian 
ministers responsible to the representatives * 
of the people If in affairs of the graves 
moment to the people, touching their 
lives, liberties, health, and economic 
condition, the\ are to be subject to an 
autocracy, we do not see why thev 
should go into raptures because, in the 
provinces Indian ministers may ^ 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasure 
of the Governor, because, their salaries are 
to be a matter of bargaining, because, their 
advice may or maj not be accepted bv 
the Governor, because, the revenues 
are first of all to be commandeered by 
the Government of India and by the 
Provincial Governments for their re* 
served subjects, and only the crumbs left 
are to be giv en to the ministers for their 
transferred subjects, to be supplemented by 
fresh taxation if the provincial Govern- 
ments agree to it , because, the Indian and 
Provincial Governments are J:o have full 
, power and machinery to pass w hatever 
law s thej like and to prev ent the passage 
of whatever laws they dislike , because, the 
Government of India would continue to 
have arbitrary power to make use of the old 
Regulations relating to deportation, de- 
claration of martial law, &c , and so and 
so forth 


Work of India’i Delegate* in England. 

Readers of Indian newspapers know 
what the different bodies of delegates are 
doing in England to press on the atten 
tion of Englishmen what powers over 
their country s affairs Indians want It 
would have been of great advantage if 
thev could havt presented n united front 
But d v\ Quid seem ns if that w as not to be 
Could not the delegates agree to make 
their demand identical m respect of one 


The Indian Daily News is quite right irt 
observing, 

There is no one apparently, there to get inform 
ation as to precisely what is meant by the Reforms 
except that there is to be a so-called democracy to be 
driven in blinkers by the Gov eminent 1 he ticca gari 
tats No one asks Sir James Meston whether he 
proposed to gn e the country the control of the Press 
Act or of the tariff or of the police or of the uitro- 
duct on of Martial Law at any moment, and though 
we know inferential/ tbit ah these subjects are to be 
reserved these are precisely the matters over which 
the mind of End a has been so perturbed md the main 
cause of the unrest apart from the economic causes 
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What we want 

_ B . ot , h , inti Extremists i<™ 

" 5 0l t”S -"the tog „„ 

hare full selfgo\ernment jn all 
ISS1 “"4 0)1 Ind,a affairs, The 
eS er ° n,y to " h *it ^ould be 
3 and as to the steps which 

hoold lead to complete self rule and the 
griod which the gradual attainment of 
self rule should occnm There is also 
another point of difference If the kmd 
^id degree of self go; eminent proposed to 
be given to as for the present do not 
appear satisfactorj to us and if the gners 
practically saj Take this or ,ou get 
JEjtef should we run the risk of losing 
the little that is offered bv standing up 
as n, su hstantial measure of self rule 
as the first instalment or should 
1,, make a , ver v respectful salaam 
m^Lr.T > £ anb Pan;ar ;ou are ;eiy 
* "e confess we are not adepts 
m the arts of political bargaining or of 
pohtical begging But our natural m 
ciination is to demand something substan 
t a! something vrhich will lead rnevita 
S fu , selfgo;ernment within a 
definite penod W e belie; e that the Take 
* "P ° u S et nothing attitude is camou 
T. J?? that it is not reallv optional for the 
or ?,i. pf , 0 J p C ff>' e us pohtical liberty 
or w ithhold it from us and that if we 
realty d eserve a thl n g and Dlean scnously 

r 4 ," e raust S et «t It is also 
our belief that whatever little may be 
given to us now raw be used by our 
opponents for about a generation to pre 
'ent our getting more by these opponents 
continually demanding Pro;e by ;onr 
performance that jou desene e;en;\hat 
you have got before you agitate for more 
inerefore from this point of view it is 
Detter to ha; e nothing than to have some 
thing mndequate something w Inch will not 
irresistibly and within a defimtepenod lead 
autonomy both in the provinces and in 
the whole of India 

Both Moderates and Extremists have 
too readily agreed to exclude the Army 
a .w e N-lT y (which does not yet* 
««t) from the sphere of the self govern 
meat which w*e w ant \l c know this readi 
ness has sprung from a desire to per;ent 


and allay all suspicions of our harbouring 
separatist or rebellious intentions But 
can Home Rule ever be a realit; without 

DeW P ^°? Uni , tjaDd the p°w er of Home 
Defence £ So long as the Indian Army 
s not both manned and off cered mam 
ly by Indians the taunt ;;nl be flung 
pe °P ,e "ho cannot 
protect and defend their hearth and homes 
certain]^ do not desen e Home Rule and 
cannot keep it if gu en to them But 
“"t r c ? ntEnt , to “elude the Army and 
the Navy from the purview of our politmal 
demands how and when are we going 
really to nationalise the Indian Arm; and 
Navy And w hat about the financial aspect 
of this exclusion > Out of 86 millions sterling 

budgetted for the current year by the Go; em 

of India 41 millions are for the Army 
(and 24 2 millions for rail;; ays) These 
items absorb 75 38 per cent of the total 
revenues From the remaining 24 62 per 
cent, we can safely challenge e;en a legisla 
ti; c assembly and ministers to whom all 
subjects ha; e been transferred to adequate 
lyimpro;e sanitation irrigation agncul 
tare industries education and science 

I*war Chandra Vidyasagar 

On this the 29th day of July p nndlt 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar breat! ed h,s 
last To day w e remember him w ith !o;e 
gratitude and re; erence for all that hedd 
and suffered for Hindu widows for all that 
he tned to do for Kul a Brahmin girls and 
women the victims of a polygamous 
system or marriage for all that 1 e did to 
rouse the social conscience of tl e Hindu 
public for all that he did for fam ne stnek 
en men women and cl ildren for all that 
he did for the education of girls for all that 
he d d for the cause of Sanskrit and general 
education for all that he did for Bengali 
literature for the manl ood that w as m 
him and the tender heart of a woman 
which lay concealed within his tounh 
exterior It is a great pity and a shame 
that the most courageous and 
thing which he d d m lffe~the re 
tion and tegahsation of the re marriage “of 
child widow s— continues to be b OI 

with disfavour most of all £° k * d u P on 

of hu birth " P r °xincc 
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Peace Treaty Has Not Brought Peace 
to Europe 

Though, “military war” has ceased 
betw een the Allies on the one hand 
the Central European pow ers on the oth£ r > 
the Peace Treaty does not contain ai*y 
provisions for the prevention jof econo td 10 
war between them , on the contrary, soi n< -. 
of the terms are in effect a declaration °* 
economic war, which, when the parti es 
are ready for it, may lead to ‘ military 
war” This is not all Actual fighting ,s 
still going on between different parties in 
Russia, in and on the borders of Pola n d 
and Rumania and Hungary, &.C 

Besides this, there is disastrous clA ss 
w ar in England and other countnes, as in 
the coal mine areas in Yorkshire in 
England, resulting in the flooding 
mines worth milhons of pounds Other 
industries have also been affected 

"Where tbe essentials of peace are not m 
the heart of man, external machin^Y 
and arrangements can not bring it about 

Death of Dr T M Nair 

By the death of Dr T M Nair, the 
“Non Brahman Movement’ of Mnd ras 
loses its bulw ark, and India loses a stri> n 2 
personality— a man who, during the 
greater part of Ins public career served her 
well and right manfully and who o™7 
latterly gave up to party what was me ant 
for all his countrymen He rendered effect*' e 
service to his fellow -citizens m connection 
with the Madras Municipal Corporate 00 
It is generally believed that Ins taking U P 
tlie cudgels against Mrs Annie Besant fed 
her to deflect her almost unsurpassed c ner 
giestothe field of Indian politics If this 
belief be correct, Dr hairs active cnmp ai £n 
against her produced a good result which 
lie did not intend it produce No sane inan, 
no lov er ofliumnnity and of India, can a P 
prove of the virulence and hatred of Dr 
Nair's anti Brahmin campaign At the s amc 
time, no fair minded man can fail to obs er y c 
that it is the unjust, unrighteous and ,n 
human character of thellmdusocial sy ^tem 
in the 'South which is primarily rcspon sl hlc, 
lor this v indent hatred The non Brnf»nun 
movement will not hnv c Ixxn brought into 
vxi«tcn« m vain if it lc ids the Brah mias 
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and other bigh-caste people in the South to 
recognise m practice the common and cqu 
humamtv of themselves and the so-calie 
low -caste and non caste people 
“Hindus” in America 
By now several natives of India h^te 
become naturalised citizens of the Unite 
States of America Naturalisation m a tr 
democratic country can give our country 
men there that fullness of opportunity ° 
show wliat stuff they are made of which i s 
denied them in their motherland I® a 
country like America it is practicable, too, 
to speak and w nte tbe w hole truth aboti 
Tadiat, -o> nx& *pyyaWit ’O* India- Y° T 

these reasons naturabsation in America 
ought to receive an,impetus . 

We are glad that the political ardour 
our countrymen in America has found aU 
outlet and an embodiment and organ rn 
* The Indian Home Rule League ofAmenca , 
and Young India Revolutionary prOpa 
ganda is unwase and futile, and unn^ht 
eous, too, when it advocates murder The 
mature and wise judgment of Bala 
LajpatRai could not have taken shape m 
any other kind of united political activity 
than a Home Rule League In connection 
w ith the League Dr Hardiher has been dc 
hv ering lectures in many states and cities 
and forming brunches and enlisting new 
members His activity, as described in 
I oung India the monthly organ of the 
League, is v ery praisew orthy 

Colonel A ate recently asked a question 
in the British House of Commons rela 
ting to Lain Lajpat Rai’s socalled misre 
presentation 'of British rule in America 
True representation is as Britishers and 
Anglo Indians see themseh es , mis- 
representation is as patriotic Indians and 
impartial foreigners see them 

Many of our readers are w nting to us to 
know the address of the Hindusthan Asso 
ciation of America It is 116 West 39th 
Street, New 1 ork City , U S A 

Dr Sudhmdra Bole’s circular letter to 
the Press, printed elsewhere, suggests a 
.doty w Inch vv e ovv e to our country As to 
many other things, so in this, the progres 
sire Indian states, like Mvsore Baroda 
Ttavancore £.c , mav take the lead 
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SS55SSS2S S:fi=^anrjf« 

p sion ol the German concession of Kiaochao 

Mr Shafi s Appointment ' Ye , ar f, sure t * 5e Chinese are able to see 

As the immediate cause of Sir C Sanka eC ° D ° miC , camou % Eco 

ran Nair s resignation was the Govern c \ dependence is not less injurious and 
ment s Panjab policy it is m the fitness of ^ u ™ 1 ' at,n S than political dependence 
things that his successor has been found in hS m* the li T ° f ^° nomic iat erests 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Slnfi * . histo^ of empire-building 

"Hose ardent and “hofcWrf tdmra T’ “V arel V'™ h ' d ,he 
t.onofa„d homage to O D„‘„s„ fZd “mTay' f ^ 
public expression in the banquet &.C given r , Ch,na m th,s 

sfisfisase jg^SKs 

owa community and thlt he has never 3 3 ter 

gi\ en any proof of zeal for the improvement Influenza and the Paucity of Doctor* 

and spread of education thesubject of which The recrudescence of the influenza 

nJf *° ,n charge He opposed Mr epidemic has led the provincial and 
Gokhale s Elementary Fducation Bill The Indian Governments to issue commnni 
^irpnse js not that a Shafi has been appoint ques and suggest the taking of nre™« 
cd but that aSankaranNair was appouited tions &c But there is no mention 
Some people have observed thatifaccord of the need of increasing the number 
mg to the principle of turn and turnabout of doctors Of course it takes ) ears to train 
a Musalman w as to follow a Hmdu w hj up voung men and women mto doctors 
«as not Sir Abdar Rahim appointed’ But influenza is not going to disappear 
out it is forgotten that that gentleman this very jear nor is it the last and 
wrote a \ eiy patnoGc and very juSt minute only ep demic afflictmg India Plague hao 
of dissent to the Public Service Comm ssion been here for well nigh a quarter of a 
^ e P ort And Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla and century Influenza may follow suit It is 
oahebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan too were imperatively necessary to immediately 
uot quite safe men Government could not establish a good many medical colleges and 
take any risks schools But unfortunately they are not 

, , Pet bureaucratic or impcnahstic schemes 

Ckma and Japan or bobble. So the treasury ,s cmotv 

since the signature of the Peace Treaty - , _ J 

Japan has reiterated her promise to the Indian* m South Africa 

Allies to restore Shantung to China and It is with pain and resentment that 
only retain the economic control of the Indians have learnt that their countrymen 
radwavs and the Kiaochao concession in South Africa have again to face the 
It is be] e\ed that the Chinese delegates in necessity of another strenuous passive resis- 
* ins will eventually sign the \ersailles tance campaign They are about to he 
ircatv It is stated that the late Austrian deprived of the trading and land-owning 
concession at Tientsin will revert to rights which they enjoyed even Under th? 

t ! 8 r-r „ , S'Pramtations rnade to 

*ue Chinese Government is expected and by the Government of India haw 
soon to sign the Pence Treat} after the till now proved ineffectual — became,. t 
explanation from the Peace Conference that is not self ruling As the comm nd l a 
Japans pledge to restore Shantung to is thus threatened with 
China w as not given to China a^ne but to and ultimate destruction a «<*ss at,OI j- 
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S ™ th Afnc-m Into Congress ha, 


been comencd for the 3rd instant to con 


un tfte otiier tnna tuere w as a. »«««-■" - . 

— - _ m the price of rice in Bomba} (12 per cent ) « 

fer on the tal mg of some concerted action Madras (11 per cent ) and m the price of salt m 
Meanwhile the Indians are signing the Bihar and Qassa (16 per cent ) At the «w , 
agreement to disregard the mil laws in May 1919 wholesale prices of food grains a 
South Africa as long as am Hvi imposing £5gWri compand "■* * 

am class distinction or disability upon average of the pnces which ruled at the corrcs 
the British Indians remains on the statute ponding date in the last three a ears i“ c 
book Our sisters and brethren there weighted average showed arise of 97 per 
ha\e onr deepest sy mpath) T ^ P_ n f e _ ?f ? ce . rose ANere 


We are pained to learn that m East 
Africa, too attempts continue to be 
made to injure the trading and other 
interests of Indians though it is their 
efforts from before pre British day s w hich 
ha\e made East Africa what it is 

Famine Prices Everywhere 

Famine may not hare been declared 
every where but famine prices rule through 
out the country Prices were very high 


increases m the chief nee producing areas were 
70 per cent m Bengal 121 per cent in 
and Onssa -ID per cent m Burma and 3o f** 
cent in the Madras Presidency Wheat 
increased by 63 per cent In the principal w he» 
growing provinces the Punjab show ed a rise 
58 per cent the United Provinces GO per cent 
the Central Provinces and Berar 90 percent 
and Bihar and Orissa 99 per cent The price ® 
barley rose by 64 per cent (unweighted average j 
the weighted average showing a rise of 85 pe* 
cent The noteworthy increase was in Bn*®* 
and Onssa (133 per cent ) and the United Pr° 

ncr ppnf 1 Thpr/* wis nn advance 


>«*>«» too tut this jeur there hus been S tfmr 

a further nse as the following figures • • - • - * ~ 

compiled bv Commerce, will show — 


The wholesale prices of food grains and pulses 
in India nt the middle of March 1919 increased 
by G3 per cent (unweighted average) accord 
mg to a return issued by the Department of 
Statistics ns compared with tins tune last rear 
The weighted average price of nee in India 
advanced by CO per cent The increase in the 
great ncc-producing provinces w ns C8 per cent 
m Bengal JG per cent in Bihar and Orissa 51 
per cent in the Madras Presidency and 39 per 
cept^jn Burma \mong the minor provinces 
the ri«e of 78 per cent in the North West 
I rentier Province 73 per cent in Assam G7 per 
cent in the Central Proa inecs and Bcrnr 64 per 
cent m the United Prounces and 59 per cent 
in the Punjab is noticeable Vccordmg to the 
figures that ltaic been issned by the department 
for Mnr, 3919 the wholesale prices of cereals 
and pulses m India nt the end of that month 
were more by D per cent ns compared with the 


cent* in that of bajra m India Gr\tn pnCM 
showed a nse of 93 per cent the noticeable 
percentage increases being 126 in Bihar axia 
Onssa 121 in the United Provinces 115 u* 
Bengal and 103 in the Bombay Presidency 
The price of arhar dal ndianced by 89 per ccht 
in India it rose by 187 per cent in Delhi lo- 
ner cent in the Central Provinces and Berar 
138 per cent in tl c United Pro\ inces and 103 per 
cent in Bibar nud Orissa There w as an increase 
of 38 per cent in the pnee of gin and of 65 p er 
cent m that of raw sugar (gur) The nse of 158 
per cent in raw sugar (gur) in Sind Baluchistan 
is Btnhing The pnee of salt rose by 5 per cent 
in India although it declined in the Bombay 
Pres dency (18 percent) Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency (G per cent ) Delhi (* per cent ) 
and in Assam (2 per cent ) The marked rise w as 
m the North West V rentier Province 5-> per cent 
and in the Punjab 35 per cent Trices in the 
United Proa inces remained unchanged 

The situation is very serious, nnd calls 


s r s;r». fort ffi ", 1 ., jpsjte ** „<* -m, P o ™ 

unweighted average price of nee the weighted but for lasting remedies ns well I irst ot 
naerngc showing n n«e of 3 per cent Of the all the causes have to be studied dispas 
WwVPa!?’., m ‘i“ e adranced by 10 percent, sionatcly, and then remedies thought of 

As totbe causes, non official Indian opinion 
cent an S arhar dal 1 per cent Tl ere w as n rue ” not “hci v to coincide With official V ie« 8 
»n?i pcrc ri t * igir (gur) and tper cent Those amongst our public spirited per 

percent *n - t ™Xv ur ^ of Mlt n ofl sons famous or obscure, who arc interest 

un tnereateof u pcrcoT'ifTwhea^m^l^a! Ya ^ ,n cconomic inquiries and conijwtcnt to 

undertake them arc earnestly united to 
nTi l!i urri '* nn ! lf > per cent tit BAar study this vital problem It is n uuvstion 

nn 1 onm -1 percent in gram m Bengal nod of hie nndrfcatb for our people 
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“ V to , bc Imped no one ^ ill foil,™ 
, L '5 r ' e ° f Mal ' ara J“ P K Tagore, 
S-Iw ’ 1 , a rece » t “Ofmnce in the 
“"'I* Ionian Association rooms 

tion I ^ Lawand semi-starva 

p‘ 5«SS‘*TOnf S 
Sisals.. ,ht fa ™“ *”»*• * 

Was it a joke or was it merely the 
animal in man that spoke » 

_ ^ B. Patnka Security Case 

Though we are not surprised, we are 
S’ th y 4 the ^nch of three High Court 
Judges who sat to hear the Amnta Bazar 
, t :r a S a PP eal “gainst the forfeiture of 
■ts security of Rs 5 000 , hate upheld the 
. er °f forfeiture W e are not competent 
call m question the correctness of their 
1 gment from the legal point v lew but 
, eha ' e no doubt that if the law has 
„ n correctly expounded it is a bad law 
B°»»g against the spirit of political pro 
gtessiveness -Laws should be such as 
alloxv a)1 speaking and w-nt 
. do not su gg est or directly 
cite to the use of physical force against 
Government There can be no effective 
“racism of any system of government 
4 j °® ccrs an( * measures, which does 
not directlj or indirectly produce some 
msuke or repulsion \\ hat degree of dislike 
or repulsion maj be styled contempt or 
atred, it is not alw aj s easy to say 
Commendable Industrial Plans 
Ithasguen us pleasure to learn from 
Ik P n P ers that the honorary secretaries of 
tne Indian Industrial Conference aremakmg 
Snorts to extend the usefulness of that 
ody m three important practical direc 


-j,Jt ,s intended shortir to publish a revised 
the Directory of Indian Goods and 
»f I ,S? tr }, cs which was compiled by Messrs 
udholKar nn d Cbintamam some years ago 
car, ft? of Indian and foreign experts « ho are 
ami Pit of rendering assistance to the capitalists 
°tf>'rs m starting neu industries or reviving 
“7 15 afeo being comp, led Thirdly, it 5 

rnaea to organise a commercial mn’^nm in 


££? “dSIX "Sfei'-SBy"? 

the obj«t, ^ T i!v „,,S l ° 

m»de to the pubhc for help -TicB^rnff/cin 

A Labour Meeting i„ Madras 

Madras has been making headway 
one democratic direction, fraying behind 
back,! nrd provinces like Bengal 1 \ h,_ S. 
Calcutta postmen struck m order that their 

h^»S 

ss s? 

to work «a»tSe brcaSrs''l»MTd“a°s r th^ 
do things in a different wav 7 

Under the auspices of the Cen+nl u 
Labour Board a pubhc meeting Vi 017 

the Gohbale Hall to enlist pubhc symnathv l 
the cause of labourers in general and wlStfcat 
of the labourers thrown out of emolm rttLlu 
Messrs Addison A Co and H°oV T&Zgft 

tions to workmen on the soil Th^V* ar a 
were the feeders of the coLr, n““ ders 
peenhar feature of social arrangements 
country unlike in any other 
the midst of barriers of castes and 
greatest and best democracy prevail*?! tf,e 

We only coll attention to the sipn.fbs-, 
and the vital need of such meetigs “o“ 

thnt armed fights for freedom nS^R 

the question m India Two of U,° c W 
means reeommeaded to be adopted frr 
w.nmng freedom are mtellectual a l °, 
suasion and civil disobedience TbfP! 
means is, of course to m,i 7ae 
physically, intellectually and mora*!?^^^ 3 
to any class of men in the world efJtla! 

of the art of civil disobedieneet^-T , r ? aster 
K Gandhi Ashe th.nksT^ * U 
the present circumstances of th^ 17 w 
to keep civil disobedience in c °mitry 

is to he ?-> j “beyance, 

** S£ ud Some i 
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Indian papers have insinuated that the 
warning of grave consequences conveyed 
to him by Government may have made 
him nervous They do not know of what 
metal he is made Some Indian papers 
have ezhorted him to give up thoughts of 
civil disobedience for good IVe think 
that ts a futile, unnecessary, and rather 
panicky and officious exhortation 

Report of the Sadler Commission 
The Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission has “leaked out ” Some of its 
recommendations hav e appeared m a 
Madras Anglo Indian paper, from which 
other papers have copied It is greatly to 
be hoped that this “leakage” does not prove 
the unfitness of any class of men to govern 
themselves or any other persons 

As for the recommendations which 
have been published, as all the recommen 
(lotions axe most probably interrelated, 
comments on any of them had better not 
he made till the Report itself is before us 
Scholarships for Oriental Women at the 
University of Michigan 
The scholarships for oriental w omen at 
the University of Michigan, U S A , are 
known as the Barbour Scholarships They 
were established in June, 1917, through 
the generosity of the Honorable Levi L 
Barbour of Detroit The income of $100, 
000 is dev oted to these scholarships and 
the income is such that the Umversitv 
maintains ten scholarships of the annual 
value of $300 each (A dollar is equiv alent 
to w little more thaw 4s ) Their purpose is 
to provide for the care, support, mainten 
ance and schooling in the University of 
young women from dnental countries, in 
eluding Jnpan, Chinn, India, Russia, the 
Philippines and Turkey No exact number 
is nllotted to any country Applications 
for these scholarships should be made in 
w ntmg to the President of tliC Umv ersit y 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, U S A Accom 
pnnying the applications, certificates of 
character and certificates show ing scholas 
tic attainment nnd fitness for unn ersitv 
work should be filed The “scholarships 
arc awarded bv a committee consisting 
of the President of the University, the 
Dean of the College of Literature, Science, 


and the Arts, the Dean of Women, 
the Dean of the Medical School There 
is sharp competition for the scholar 
ships Manv more applications are filed 
than can be granted The amount 
scholarship ($ 500) does not include 
travelling expenses, “and,” adds President 
H B Hutchins in his letter, from 
the above particulars have been taken, *■ 
think it advisable that one should ha' e 
some monej m addition to the $ 500 ” 

In a letter to the editor of this Fe\ jen 
President H B Hutchins s^ays that "these 
scholarships have already been awarded 
for the coming University year, 1919 
1920 ” If any Indian ladies * “desire to 
become candidates for them for the yeur 
following, 1920-21, I would suggest that 
they forvv ard to the President of t“ e 
University credentials showing their 
training and fitness for w ork m the 
University ’ 

Danger of Leaving “Revolution” 
Undefined 

The Mabratta has brought to notice the 
danger to the public of leaving the w t>rd 
“revolution” undefined in. the Rowkvtt 
Act When the Row latt Bill “was under 
discussion in the Legislate e Council, mgiij 
a member pressed the Government to define 
what is called ‘a rev olutionary movement’, 
but the Government refused to do it on the 
ground that the meaning of revolution 
vv as perfectly plain ’ It is nglitlj con 
tended that though the dictionary meaning 
of “war” and “rebellion”, too, arc perfectly 
plain, yet in utter defiance of these mean- 
ings and of common sense as w ell, it fins 
been held that there were rebellion and war 
in the Punjab and on that assumption 
martial law was proclaimed there and 
ternble sentences pronounced on manv 
men which give a shock to the moral 
sense and the sense of justice and humanity 
nnd take one’s breath nwav. Mljflt 
guarantee is there that in spite of tl ic 
meaning of “rev olution” being plain, 
regions will not be officmllj declared to be 
in a state of revolution without there 
being an\ revolution there m the us\tal 
sense of the w ord 
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fk LTQGUGlIthe impress;? eness of Indian 
monuments comes down from their 
** own times, and their fame is as old 
os travel, our actual modern knowledge of 
Indian Architecture, and its appreciative 
study, date essentially from th* works of 
James Fergusson, who is thus among the 
true discoverers of India to the world, in 
deed in great measure to herself and he 
thus is only second to Sir William Jones, 
with his discernment of the significance of 
Sanskrit language, literature and learning 
We may be but speculating in viewing Jones' 
essential insight as the renewal of the bar 
dicfeeltngand histoncspirit of his ancestral 
Wales; but we may more certaily interpret 
the mental attitude which guided Fergusson, 
as a later fellow citizen of Robert Burns by 
birth, and then of Walter Scott by educa 
tion In an exposition of civics and town 
planning which has m so many ways set out 
from Edinburgh, we cannot but see howits 
character of striking architectural effects, 
upon an impressive naturalscene, must have 
communicated to his mind much of those 
traditions and outlooks, historical and 
geographic, humanistic and scientific, which 
have so Jong made Edinburgh an educative 
environment, and this m far more than any 
merely scholastic or academic sense As 
■Linnaeus's ordered enthusiasm sent out a 
younger generation to botamse over the 
■world, so Scott was a yet wider impulse to 
the brightest of his^young readers, through 
his vivid visualisation of history, and this 
largely in terms ofarchitecture infact.ashe 
tells ns in his biography, of the panoramic 
contrast of the romantic old city with the 
modern!“t»ew Town”, the first fa miliar from 
boyish home and school surroundings, the 
Ptner m contrast emphasised by daily pro 
fessional walk to the courts in old Ediu 
burgh from his neo classic mansion in the 


New Town How largely this recreative 
historic vision stirred up young Oxford to 
many sided movements of the renewal of 
the past and young Trance, young Ger. 
many as well, has been fully recognised in 
the biographies of the historians of that 
generation, in all countries alike And 
while most of thes* historic students, these 
lovers of old architecture, naturally specia- 
lised in their own countries, Rnskm dis- 
covered for himself and his readers the old 
beauty and deep meanings of the "Stones 
of Venice” , while Fergusson, farther tra. 
veiled, thenlled in his earlier years to the 
“Rock Cut Temples of India” (1845), and 
devoted his long and fruitful life primarily 
towards completinphis* History of Indian 
and Eastern Arcm lecture" (1870), nnd 
to the due presentment ol this within the 
“History of Architecture” (1855 onward) 
—a work which as the last edition of the 
“Bntannica” puts it, “for grasp of the 
whole subject, comprehensiveness of plan 
and thoughtful critical analysis, stands 
quite alone in architectural Iiteratare " 

Yet after all, the best fanction of such 
encyclopedic summaries, is to furnish fresh 
starting points and for all countries, and 
India among them, writers have been busy 
Some arc geographically more thorough 
or historically more accurate, others again 
more dearly trace evolution from simnle 
origins , and others again are estheti 
rally more apppreciative. 

II. 

With books hke all these available for 
reference it is unnecessary, even were it 
possible, to attempt to review the 
past of Indian Architecture, and thSh 
one may in a lecture, with 
flash noon the screen a succession 
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ficeoce. to reproduce even a selection in ivom-m anti man, young and old, honse- 
these pages would exceed their limits, yet holder or ascetic, all alike, respond, in two 
be far too incomplete when done Yet the fold thrill or admiration and contempla 
mam out line of Indian architectural evo tion This glory of the Universe without, 
lution may be put more simply Trom the this ccstacy of the soul within, day after 
simple mud hut of the peasant, upon its day renew nnd intermingle T hese dully 
necessary plinth with its verandah, and lnflonings and upwelhngs of emotions cos 
with its gradually added cook room and true and human, not separate but interact* 
yard, its sleeping chamber, its adjacent ing seek expression, and they find it in 
guest room and so on— there grows up simple natural symbol— cosmic etermtyin 

- the enduring mystery of the stone — human 

life and love, and their passing, in the 
transient perfections of the flower For 
childhood, for meditative age,. and for 
woman, in \vho«e instinctive feeling and 
subtle intuition both extremes of develop- 
ment so strangely mingle, such simple 


the Indian house, and even mansion , by 
and by even the great palace Itsveran 
dab is now raised, enlarged colonnaded, 
and in marble, as the Audience hall and 
Throne room for the Durbar of a sover- 
eign, and the women’s yard, with Its 

tulst plant, its single tree, now extends, „. v „ , 

through long cloistered perspectives of symbol rituals may suffice ; and so they 


shady fragrant pathways and lilted waters 
to the gloriously flowering garden courts 
of his queen 

Here however we ne»d not enter into 
detail of the stages of this evolution, nor 
give examples of the esthetic charm which 


endure But the unending, ever changing 
pulsation of the tides of the spirit go on, 
saturating all the varied phases and moods 
of individuality nnd sex, and rippling from 
them anew All the changing environ 

. ments of nature— through its regions, 

Indian palaces so often possess For present from Himalayan peaks and snows, glaciers 
purposes, our problem, as students of and torrents, rivers and plains to sea , 
cities and their planning, is to get beyond through its seasons of heat and cold, of 
architectural studies, as commonly under rain and drought, and through their 
stood What we need are interpretations labours, from sowing to reaping— lay 
sociological and civic, 1 c on the one hand each their hold upon the heart 9trmgs, 
in terms of the social life and psychology their influence upon the emotions, atul 
from which buildings of each type arise, the changing situations of human life 
ana of the movements these express , and became stronger influences still To nil 
on the other of the mam types of City these impulses the lyre of life cannot but 
Development which are their fullest con respond, and in ways by turn passive and 
crete expression, and which react in their active, eolian and creative, So the spirit 
turn on The mental world of their inhabi sings of and to Nature, in all its forces and 
rants Thus around the palace aforesaid, aspects, all their majesty and wonder, all 
arise the fort, the mansions of the noble their beauty and terror, and thus the 
ana administrative classes, the bazaars, Vedic Gods appear, now as Nature visions 
ana notably those of the luxury industries again as mighty personalities, yet these 
ana so on into manifold detail interchanging, and in ways untrace- 

III able— beneficent and avenging by turns 

ra *°3 3K» “nderstand the develop £££ Sfe 

From vet mo P res,^ S' Tem P ,c c ‘ty ’ «*' '"-Crete, the general from the pfrticulS 

those of the pl beginnings than and unity from all Again this unity 

the Indian TemSe and hCSp ’ ei f 0 ' IrS0f into triadic unities, into 

elaborate and more’endnr,„S™'L n “ orE '"“'“‘“aimed attributes ana perfections, 
We may start, f« B i®””" P“ SS W'‘ 1ES and activities In time, these 

Madras, from the stormwater her ? ,n ”' 1 becbme vitally and vividly imaged 

even the hole from which mud fo?° 0 ' fa ? Dew ' “, s I? th e breaths of Brahma, mthe 
and house, has been taken orlat 1 PL ln ‘b dance of Shiva, in Kali, cataclysmic nnd 
*>— -* — — - ■ ■“'"“• °r later, from destructive, yet mother of life “ ' 


these two united into' 


wo united into one, the au. 77 01 llle anei 

".{S'! “Ebt to clearness Jtx then, I®, “"'i, ’ 


anew' Life 
Love 


mor ”'nK bath Refresh.d"hC passions simplest to highest : 

its coolness, moved by itsdawiM-eflcctions 2S?£\o £ ^ S? £ 
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find expression, and this more and more 
protean Religious emotions and aspira- 
tions, ideas and doctrines, thus ever 
develop: they find expression in new 
imagery, m (resh symbolism , and thus at 
length in Temples, to house and synthettse 
them, each and all. 

Here then, m this rhythm of ideation 
nnd imagination in their dealings with 
emotional experience, which has been for 
so many ages pulsing in the soul of India 
is the origin and explanation of her varied 
temples and their styles, each the stage 
and scene work for some new canto of the 
unending epic of her religious evolution 
In nil lands religions have grown, and 
lived, but commonly also died here, 
beyond all other lands, religion is ever 
rising anew, to fresh metempsychoses, 
recurrent a va tars 

IV 

Coming now to that remarkable 
temple evolution, which is the glory of 
Southern India, and of tts Tamil culture 
especially, our senes of lantern slides must 
be omitted, or rather taken as seen, as 
they may practically be in any collection 
of photographs Tor the fuller knowledge 
of these marvellous monuments, with 
which nothing since ancient Egypt can 
compare in magnitude, nor anything since 
Gothic Cathedrals in elaboration, we need 
n monograph one compretbensive in 
range developmental and comparative in 
treatment, and well illustrated above all 
Combination is needed of local and of 
special knowledge with general research, 
of historical and tnythogicnl knowledge 
with architectural and sculptural taste, 
and from psychologic interpretation to 
skilled photography Local knowledge 
like that of Mr Subramania Aiyar for 
Madura Temple, critical taste like of Mr 
Ganguh for sculpture, show that sach 
qualities are available, and why not in 
collaboration under an able editor’ In 
other Presidencies the Archeological 
Departments have been productive, but 
here m Madras is one of the greatest of 
opportunities, not simply for a volume, 
hut rather for a senes of monographs 
which would be widely appreciated 
throughout India and the world, and by 
architects and artists everywhere, not 
merely by Indian scholars Bv help of the 
plates of stjch volumes, we should follow 
out the actual evolution of Tamil Temple 
building in genera), and ol its architecture. 


sculpture and decoration, of its symbolism 
too, and all ia due fulness of detail 

To this vision of Temples I can add no 
new facts* others have of course seen far 
more than I I can hut add my testimony 
to all that is most appreciative of their 
varied magnificence, and this seen from far 
or near Even the commonest street is 
given, order and beauty by the simply 
pillared mantapam with which its vista 
so often terminates, or is raised to dignity, 
even to sublimity, when it leads up to a 
mighty many stoned Goparam, with its 
manifold exuberance of sculpture, or 
towering dark behind its lofty Central 
lamp-senes, a light hoti«e of the night. 
The lofty walls running so straight and 
far on either side of these colossal pyloa 
gateways, and with their plainness to 
perfect contrast mth that enrichment, arc 
m turn relieved by pillared palms, and 
their swaying crowns give life and bright- 
ness to the whole 

It is natural for the European to admire 
Tanjore Temple, since hkest of all buildings 
Perhaps m India to a Cathedral, with its 
lofty central tower and spire , and with 
its beautiful small temple beside giving it 
scale, much as St Margaret’s Church does 
for Westminster Abbey, indeed to my eye 
more harmoniously One rejoices m the 
stately and spacious cloister which en- 
closes the whole, and cannot refuseadmira- 
tioo to the colossal monolithic bull, who 
is the pndc of Temple and City But when 
all this is said, it is from one’s visit to such 
a temple us that of Madura that there te- 
tanus the deeper emotional impression, of 
architecture majestically voicing religion, 
and of religion inspiring archiecture 
tvith its symbolic mysteries Both 
are of course unfamiliar to the European, 
as indeed to the Indian of other pro- 
vinces hut neither can say that sach ' 
architecture is monotonous, though at 
times wellmgh overpowering by its magni- 
tude, or again by its elaboration That m 
this architecture there are strange ele- 
ments, as of fear and fearfulne«s, of terror 
and gloom, is true enough, and others of 
Sensuous exuberance also, both expressing 
presumably the absorption of autochtho 
me cults and traditions earlier than the 
doming of Hinduism Vet here is the Hm. 
6u Pantheon, from kindly Hancrman, and 
by to e«at Shura 

veiled to darkness of the Jt most sanetaarT 
Ana ta* too „ corned, pnrntas, ,2d 
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modelled, the human story, from the per 
sonages and doings of the epics, and of 
legends without end 

Magnitude is a mighty resource of 
architecture and here m Madura— where 
the mere Entrance Mantapam of King 
Tiramulu has sixty feet monoliths for gate 
ways, is 333 ft long, and might cost a 
million sterling to build and carve today, 
and the Temple to which it leads covers an 
area which would hold four European 
cathedrals,— the impression of immensity is 
extraordinarily given Not in the Western 
way (save that of the long entrance hall, 
ItseU of cathedral magnitude— by a single 
mam perspective, with lofty roof and 
range of view from western door to choir 
and altar, and to chapels behind—) but in 
its own In the open air one sees towers 
beyond towers enters by court beyond 
court to flowering garden close, and comes 
to spacious stair walled bathing tank with 
pleasant ways and painted walls around 
Within the long corridors, the stupendous 
cloisters, the hall of a thousand columns, 
are each of amazing magnitude and mag 
mficence, yet all are felt subordinate to 
the sacred place within, as the aneestral 
temple of earlier days, and so of fullest 
sanctity , which it has been for this later 
architectural profusion to enclose and to 
enshrine 

By some again the incredible wealth of 
sculpture is lightly dismissed, as 'barbaric, 1 ' 
or conversely, faintly praised, for " patient 
industry ” But this again is too much to 
submit it to the Procrustean measures we 
bring irom other civilisations, other con 
ceptions ot art We better understand, 
anti so naturally prefer, architecture and 
sculpture in our Northern ways, but here 
is a uiflerent combination of these, in which 
sculpture and pillar are more fully one, 
glypto tecture shall we call it? — and not 
mere patient industry, say rather passion 
f” c , These “wdd threatening shapes, half 
reraldic, half demonic— with horse and 
nucr, lion and dragon strangely combined, 
rearing m fury, repeated in nightmare, are 
not ol course our carven tradition— yet 
, r , T „ „“ UC1 ot Apocalyptic and Dan 
for ' "i 1 "'* 1 Uurcr . and Orcangna, 

nraXr fZ' ” S .t nEUt to m 

5™,? , f , ° n - with more variety in 
but not more • •• 

Rtons 


Giants around the altar of Pergarau^ 
What wonder then to find this here in the 
tropic world, with all its lntensfication 0 
the growth and flowering of life m its 
exuberance, yet ever threatened by the 
sudden onset and destroying spread Ot 
death ? 


V. 


- - more terrific effect All reh 
.. fact have struck the«c notes ol 
-cling , even the joyous Greeks —from the 
'r,-np s Head to the Battle vnth Sc^ctrt 


Still, to gain appreciation from brother 
Europeans for South India sculptures, 1 
would not begin with these Books lifc e 
those of Mr Ganguli, and of Dt 
Coomaraswamy, give hs some of the hes>t 
and notably show uS two forms not only 
supreme in Indian art, but permanent 
contributions to the world’s iconography 
of ideals One of these is of course the 
Buddha, throned upon the lotus, calm *n 
meditation , and the other its perfect cob 
trast, the dance of Shiva w 1 thin his arch of 
flame,— surely the most vivid of all Syid 
bols yetdevised, of cosmic forces Controlled 
by creative energy We have learned to 
read of late of the "El in Vital,” the "Urge 
of Life”— but here is its expression in im- 
memorial art 

From sculptures like these, each essefl 
tially among the world’* feu permanent 
masterpieces of divinely human imagina 
tion, (albeit oftendebased inexecutibn^we 
may next turn to forms stranger and less 
attractive to Western eyes With only our 
limited zoological sympathy for the ele- 
phant, Ganesha may be to us difficultly 
intelligible, but as we enter into that 
varied understanding of the great beast 
with which the Indian regards him, and 
know the tales he tells ot his wisdom, 
faithfulness, courage, we understand bet- 
ter his place as symbolic guardian of the 
doors, as master of enterprise, helper of 
the future This god’s mingled animal and 
human form becomes less unpleasing when 
we recall the Indian mother’s pet name of 
"little elephant” for her chubby and 
rotund babe, as he makes lus early clumsy 
strivings to creep forth on the journey of 
life i 

But of Hinuman, what can be said- 
reduced so often to the rudest of all shapes 
adored by mortals, and then daubed with 
vtrmdhon over that ? Nor is there any 
great edification in the tale as we are told 
it by our countrymen, or in their mytho 

logical dictionaries of how this is the Icing 
A!i^» nk n S h" ho helped Rama to cross 
Adam s Bridge to Ceylon over a badge of 
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tails Bat if this anecdote w ere all, would 
it suffice to explain his old and widespread 
cult ? I kpow not bow a scholarly and 
reverentHmdmnterpretsthis village god in 
his humble shrine but 1 submit to him, 
m all good will, this anthropological spe 
eolation How if we have here perhaps the 
very oldest legend of humanity, coming 
down from the time when in the evolution 
of onr species there was already the high 
human type of Rhma, yet also s'urviviagin 
that comer of India the humbler still ic 
completely developed, and so more tnon 
key like, type ol Hanumau nod his people? 
And that the contrasted, yet mutually 
understanding, leaders made peaceful co 
operation instead of war* If indeed* an 
honest god 9 the noblest work of man ’ 
even the rude adoring of this simple old 
tutelary spirit of nature and the primeval 
village might better for out souls than 
that self worship as superman which in 
Europe has so much replaced its older nod 
gentler theology 

True popular Indian art has grown 
at once conventional and rude but to 
Calcutta (and why not also in Madrasi 
there ate living promises, and earnests, of 
its renewal 

Do I alarm any by these gentle, yet 
frankly defensive, interpretations of the 
Hindu Pantheon ? I cannot see why those 
who respect and understand Western 
personifications, like the Muses like Pallas 
for wisdom Apollo for beauty and man 
hood, Hercules for heroic labour, and so 
on, — even if they do not know that the 
more we enquire into the significance of 
any such ideal beings, the more we are 
compelled to respect them and the cmlisa 
tton and religion which they express — 
should be such intolearnt hterahsts to the 
gods of coeval, and certainly not less 
spintuallv gifted peoples And I cannot 
hut think that the deficiencies of our 
Western appreciation of Indian mythology 
find 9 art at there exqlanaiuin. in a. spintnaJL 
pride which hinders onr learning its mean 
mg, and partly ia that withering of poetic 
imagination and creative idealism which 
have given every mythology its birth, and 
which alone can keep it living 
\I 

Leaving now the Temple for the open 
air, and not Without some feeling of relief 
from the varied etnotionvl stress of a first 
course through its labyrinth upon a 


stranger, we see standing near the gate 
the Temple Car , itself a rentable tower, 
upon colossal wheel*, the carven palace 
of the god upon his seasonal procession 
Its carving is vivid, its lions of heraldic 
vivacity and vigour, and with a sort of 
strange humour expressed from head to 
tail which compel one to defend it as a 
true and individual work of art, smguJary 
free from mere conventionalism, into 
which it is ever the danger and corse of 
ecclesiastical art in all lands to fall 

But of all things Indian of which the 
West has heard unfavourably — Protestant 
Britain and p-rhaps America above all— 
this * dreadful car of Jaggernath" IS pro 
bably the extreme one and of course 
where such peculiarly unfavourable an 
impression gas been created, and such 
gruesome stones told, there may well have 
been some foundation lor them Still, 
there is less danger of human self sacrifice 
now a days , and accidents may be guard 
ed against So in my town planning dis 
courses I cannot bat defend this ceremo 
nml of the car, as a civic institution, and 
a festival essentially beneficent That to 
this we largely owe the fine lay out of the 
mam quadrangle ot streets of a Temple 
City will not be denied , nor that this 
lay out, by setting this high standard for 
the best streets must have helped to mam 
tain that of other also How much better 
a way of encouraging the maintenance of 
good roads, before the demands of motors 
ft hat better lesson of discouragement of 
the perpetual encroachment upon streets 
which is a minor (yet in aggregate a main) 
cause of congestion of thoroughfares? 
And how superior this way of at once 
carrying public opinion against encroach 
meats, and summarily removing them 
when made to that by perpetually *ervmg 
magistrate s notices, with all that these 
involve* 

I can imagine nothing more helpful to 
•a *5 tfcaa kbit -rt 

m-nt of car routes by a conjunction of 
Temple an thorties nrd municipal plan* 
nmg office, and this wherever extension 
or widening is really required and I 
nave more faith in the good sense of 
both ty pea of ma n an d micd tfean tQ ^ 
lieve that their present mutual estrange- 
ment, by too exclusive devotion to their 
respective specialism*, can much longer 
* * sk not t h ™S better than to plan 
streets worthy of the car being used to 
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inaugurate them, and to clear them too 
from time to time: while the collective pull, 
in which all citizens are encouraged to 
take a band, is already an admirable form 
of civic education, which might readily be 
developed in India, and even initiated in 
other countries, say by American Civic 
Societies ! 

In some cities there is a Floating Car, 
and it may be a Water Festival to keep it 
company, with lantern illuminations in 
the evening. Instead of filling up Tanks 
in malaria panic as so many misguided 
sanitarians and municipal bodies have 
done, I look forward to the revival of 
this floating Car and Water Fete upon 
every considerable Tank; and this not 
simply ns one of the most delightful and 
joyous forms of festival, but also as the 
best of ways of assuring the respect and 
the purifying of these beautiful and cooling 
waters These great Temple Tanks and city 
tanks, when not neglected of course, but 
properly kept and laid out, are the very 
finest, and most beautiful, of public places 
and public gardens in the world. Calcutta 
seems one of the few Indian cities where 
such Tank Squares are appreciated : 
yet even there, there seems to be far 
more of filling up than of making new 
ones. A true combination of planning and 
gardening with sanitation, will however 
set about accomplishing this everywhere: 
and the present, or rather recent, panic 
of tank'fiUing will be remembered only as 
an unlucky dream. 

We thus return once more to the City, 
planning which constantly underlies all 
the present discussion, even where not 
at first sight in evidence. So let us 
next consider the town-plan of Madura, 
with its processional sauare of streets, and 
its ancicnt fortress walls ami moat, now 
converted into a second series of streets. 
Ent outside these survivals of old religion 


never heard in Europe; nor .indeed in India 
until lately ; but close beside Trichinopoly, 
a name well known to Europeans, by old 
associations, if mostly with cheroots. . 

As guidance offered to this city, for its 
own sake, and also as a needed criticism 
of Fergusson’s less satisfactory influence 
and authority upon current opinion, I 
here cite the South Indian Railway Illus- 
trade Guide. It says' of Srirangam 
Temple:— 1 *! This island contains one of the 
largest and richest temples in Southern 
India. This Temple can hardly be con* - 
sidered architecturally beautiful; and, as 
is too frequently the case with Dravidian 
Temples, is imposing^imply on account of 
its enormous extent. It is rather a fortui- 
tous assemblage of walls, gopuratns, and 
mantapams, than a structure built to a 
well-arranged and preconceived design. 
In all probability the temple is the work 
of many Kings ; and originated in the cen- 
tral shrine, which successive monarchs left 
untouched, while rivalling each other in 
surrounding it with halls and lofty 
gopurams. Be the explanation what it 
may, the fact remains that the architec- 
tural merit of the entire structure becomes 
less the closer the proximity to the central 
shrine. This is to be more regretted, as it 
must be admitted with Fergusson, that 
could the principle of design be reversed, 
Srirangam would be one of the finest 
temples in Southern 'India.” 

This writer appears to think that suc- 
cessive kings should have cleared away 
their predecessors’ buildings. Here we see, 
advocated for old temples, as so commonly 
for old towns, clearance first. Always 
demolition— whereas these old fashioned 
Kings left the central shrine— their holy of 
holies— untouched. 

The main point is that Fergusson has 
condemned this style of architecture as a 

- , - v failure; Since to him it seems that a 

?h? ?™ V rnT V en . ta -\ CQutto1 respectively reversal of the temple-plan would have 

onlcr^Ja t T', °' “.° Uy I",' 1 b " n ,hc "'l** *M»g. But despite all the 
i nicr, nnu iKgms to break down towards resnrrt nrrriniiiilt. t. — kt.:_ «_ 


that congested slumdom, which is now so 
largely destroying it. 

VII. 

\Ve need thcixfdre to seek out some 

TemnV r nn t M ura • some other 
old Temple City not yet cursed bv 


respect previously expressed for this really 
eminent and initiative writer, I am here 
compelled to propose the reversal of Fer- 
gusson; through a re-interpretation of this 
iemple, at once more appreciative, and 
more rational also, because developmental 
in its own way not merely esthetic in ours. 


turv ind‘unrialTsro7 Vnd piishcd^t^T^?, * Stnte - m *. diesis strongly iu 

chflo*. Thi* good example I pecuVmriv th4 her? S ?f “ a,ntmn * "gainst allcomers, 
or «W1, 1 1,J the point' ’ntfrSg 01 'tn'SS fro? 
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Snrangam in its own high characteristic 
way, of plan and growth, when we under 
stand these as it was built to b~ under 
stood, is so far as I can discorer the great 
est Temple of all time, and all faiths I (I 
do not say all styles) 

Of Coarse such reconsideration mast b» 
on its own merits We must not bring to 
it our external foreign taste , and because 
it is not like Tanjore Temple, ora Euro 
pean Cathedral complain that it is* a 
fortuitous assemblage without design ” 

We have to ask ' What is thi9 ? How 
did it arise ? ’ As in any science, so in any 
criticism, we seek to see the thing as it 
really is only, thereafter have we any 
right to consider wherein it might have 
been amended and improved , and this 
again not according to onr personal and 
arbitrary desires but towards its awa 
efficient purpose 

Our problem then is first ol all to read 
its history , that is to decipher its growth 
and this not from books but from its 
actual plan, here before us, and starting 
from the centre outwards 

Here in ancient days there was a local 
shnne, central to the island and its vil 
lages Some thoughtful teacher at one 
time, some saintly soul at another became 
an influence extending beyond the island 
and pilgrims began to come A little 
Temple was raised to include the shnne, 
and its court would be inhabited by its 
holy man doubtless with his disciples 
Outside this gather more dwellings, first 
the huts ol banyassms, but later more 
permanent, and increasingly of Brahmin 
character Granaries are needed and 
nnse first as round hats of the old type 
still common even as dwellings in Madras, 
and surviving ns com stores m Bengal 
villages, though there superseded as dwel 
lings by rectangular plaus The whole 
area becomes included within a larger wall 
with a southward gateway— (on the third 
/revs? stairs in pinn} Yfilhtn thn 
enclosure, and outside it also further deve 
lopments proceed both material and spi 
ritual , as of increasing grananes and 
additional shrines Outside arise new 
dwellings of larger magnitude and space, 
ru time these likewise become spintuali«ed 
is property and use , and at length traus 
formed as well N*w stmnes thus appear; 
and here also, though probably far later, 
the N E space becomes the Hall of a 
Thousand Columns The new rectangular 


wall is more carefully oriented than its 
predecessors three gateway Gopurams 
are built, the largest to the eastward 
Thera is a now a clearer differentiation of 
temple and town, of sacred and secular , 
foe a new street is kept clear all round the 
wall presumably as a Car Street, and 
with house lots opposite These are to 
day of very varying breadth suggesting 
that those now narrow may have arisen 
by division Another wall again rises to 
surround this clear rectangle of dwellings 
'facing the Car Street next the Temple 
wall , and this is given four gateways to 
wards the cardinal points but these com 
paratively small in subordination to 
those within aad on three sides of the pre 
vious temple enclosures But outside this 
a new town extension is provided This 
is agatn a rectangular street system , 
paraded to the last with a fresh Car 
Street and now houses on either hand, 
and lots less deep Evidently, with city 
growth caste distinctions and wealth 
requirements are being more emphasised 
The lower and poorer castes are kept out 
side the larger gateways of this wall , and 
their houses cluster especially to the Sohtb 
and East but not to the less auspicious 
west Note on plan how these poorer 
dwellings spread and sub divided from these 
gates an either hand, m lots of small and 
irregular size and with a narrow lane 
running obliquely N by E , from near the 
East Gopuram 

Finally comes the great completion by 
Tiramulu king of builders in the South 
Bazar it will b“ seen that existing pro- 
perties were respected, as they stand 
mostly (acting northward towards the 
road along the south wall But this road 
is narrow , so instead of wasting compen 
sat ion and upsetting business (as modern 
municipalities and their engineers in the 
industrial age, of lapsed planning, have 
done and still largely incline to do) the 
■*« ssihis course is takes, sad also the more 
practical for business and commmnca 
tiqns more seemly also— that of making a 
new Bazar Street east and west , and of 
allocating new plots ofkrger size on each 
side, upon the land hitherto unoccupied 
Some houses next the wall outside also a 
te ?, p,e fP e rbaps private, perhaps for 
the humbler caste hitherto outside) seem 

Si* 4 ThSS? 7 * • p r u,g np on the west 

Si, atreet northward is conti 

need with houses on each side bat on the 
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cast, the open space next the wall suffices ; 
and also on the north, so that new and 
deeper plots are * kept opposite, so far as 
existing irregular holdings allow. This 
pew town enclosure, as yet the final one, 
is thus kept in good proportion. Its rec- 
tangular wall is built, and the four great 
gopuratns, K., S., E., and W., are now 
begun, of course in true alignment to their 
predecessors. These gateway towers are 
on a scale unparalleled, as their megali- 


this is merely the carelessness of a minor 
writer or a passing error of Fergusson’s : 
broadly speaking, the guide-books of the 
world are still too much at this level, as 
regards the cities they describe: even the 
best of them ; for the most part Baedeker 
and Murray themselves. Their statements 
of facts, catalogues and dates of buildings 
etc, are not complained of: it is their un- 
derstanding of cities which is deficient. The 
idea and method above outlined is ' not 


on a scale Uiuuiimcitu, tuui iui-gaii- — - . ,t . r 

thic beginnings show; but they remain^ adequately before their 1 authors that at 
^ 1 ... 1 U* al historv of a citv from 


unfinished, like other works of Tiramulu, 
owing to his untimely and tragic death, 
and as too raouu mental for the means and 
inclinations of his successors. 1 
. The same process of the Temple guiding 
and including its city development, is even 
now going on, clearly and simply, at the 
pdjacent smaller (Shiva) Temple town, a. 
mite or so eastwards, of which the plan is 
reproduced (on a larger scale) below that 
ofiSrirangam. Outside the triple temple 
walls (marked by dark lines,) runs the 
Car Street, with bouses of its caste com- 
munity. A great wall, with four gopu- 
rams, encloses the whole ; and a secondary 
street surrounds this fourth wall, and is 
thus obviously included within the temple- 
syBtem, and so far sharing its sanctity. 
Here then is plainly a second Stir&ugam, 
and still in progress. It is not a little 
interesting to find within the Temple it- 
self, a great building activity, with carvers 
busy at work, at once traditional and 
skilled ; bo here, more than in any other 
old temple or cathedral I have seen, the 
old constructive spirit is still living. 

Returning to Sriraogam, we notice on 
the way that, despite minor irregularities 
the -lay-out of fields and rural holdings 
shares the rectangular lay-out and orien, 
tation of these temple cities, greater and 
less. That is the ancient folk-way : simple 

« ing and sacred building are at one; 

its simplest runs paralled to life at 
its highest. * 

It is this mode and process of growth—, 
to essentially Tegular, so natural, yet so 
reasoned, so peculiarly defined, so roonui 
mentally organised, through zone after 
zone of growth in succeeding centuries — 
tlmt the writer of our Kail way Guide des- 
enbed for us nt the outset (page -218) ns 
rather a fortuitous assemblage of walls 
gopuratns and mantnpams, than a strncl 
ture built to n wtll-arrinRri aid 

CtlTcd 1 At U . 


reading the essential history of a city from 
its plan ; which, in so far as showing its 
growth, is the essential record of its out- 
ward history, and even of its infier evolu- 
tion. Hence the guide-books of the future 
must each be much of an anti-Baedeker, 
and super-Murray. - ■* 1 ' * * 

That our writer above is nofwithoat 
some feeling that 11 fortuitous” is nonsense, 
he shows by his next sentence (q. v.)‘that 
(undeniably of course) 11 the 'architectural 
merit becomes less the closer the proxi- 
mity to the central shrine. This is the more^ 
to be regretted, as it must be admitted " 
with Fergusson, that could the .principle 
of design be reversed, Srirangam would be 
one of the finest temples in Southern India.” 

In the would-be utilitarian nge, nothing 
has been more futilitariau than its esthe- 
tics. Our writer is solely’tliinking Of this 
or any other temple as a show-place{ and 
thus essentially constructed for his people, 
the tourists, as indeed too much does 
Fergusson also. Any real comprehension of 
the nature, purpose and function of a temple 
is here absent. Fot that i9 the spiritual 
power-house offits folk and faith, accumu- 
lating its influence throughout the growth 
of ages, and expressing this as new gener- 
ations set themselves to enshrine these 
venerable glories in more and more spa- 
cious extensions of its walls, in higher up- 
lift and richer adornment of its advancing 
gates and towers, but also in more and 
more reverent conservation of the ancient 
sanctities within, small in their housing 
though these were: The real growth 
process, as Fergusson assuredly knew, 
®“ d when *ot in the mere tourist and 
dilettante mood cited above, is that of 
Egyptian temples ; where the mighty py! on s 
which all these successive gopuraras so 


• ,, '.“***- fcvjpuiuuis SO 

strikingly recall, and m some ways rival 
and even surpass, arc hut the impressive 
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ficence leads inward, and which it exists but 
to enshrine So with the mmostsigmficance 
of that Temple of Jerusalem which, most of 
all temples, has aroused the imagination 
and reverence of the West This sanctity, 
this sublimity, was not m its golden gate 
ways or its marble courts, wonders of the 
world though they have been , but m its 
inmost enclosure, small, jealously veiled, 
its Holy of Holies , because recalling the 
simple tabernacle tent of wanderers m 
the wilderness, and with its sacred chest of 
inscribed stones, and other relics To 
imagine the inversion of such a plan is 
thus to lose its meaning altogether and 
this not only of the monument in question, 
but of the religious spirit it expresses , 
indeed of all religions, and thus necessarily 
of their essential architecture also 
v VIII 

So far, 1 trust, 1 have made good my 
criticisms , bat I may make clearer my mt 
tial claim for Snrangam, as the very 
noblest of all cities m its way Am I 
asked, how can a little place like this be 
foremost among cities in its evolution 7 I 
might answer that Athens and Jerusalem, 
Benares or Gaya are not remembered for 
their size yet this answer may seem weak, 
when so few, even in big Madras, have 
ever heard of Snrangam at all, and m the 
larger world hardly any 

Return even on plan, once more, through 
these mighty entrance gateways which 
annnounce to all comers from whatever 
airt the ancient sanctities within , and 
then, as we return under their towering 
and heightening succession, each higher 
and statelier than the last— each express- 
ing an increasing claim of their idealism 
•upon their world— w e recall the psalm of 
David — “Lift up your heads, ye gates I’ — 
with fuller sense of its glory Bat beyond 
this nobleness of architectural develop 
meet, is the social genius, the civic spirit 
and symbolism, which in this temple 
beyond all others, have periodically and 
increasingly included the growing city 
itself within the extensions of its sacred 
walls So here — and strictly as planning 
lecturer, not missionary preacher— let me 
remind my audience or reader that the 
Eastern scriptures adopted by the tSest, 
begin with the tale of the birth of human 
ity, and its fall, from happy rural labour 
m that orderly four square garden of whi h 
we still see the plan on Indian carpets, and 
they end with the cnhmnation of redeemed 
28Hr-2 


humanity ta the ideal city Again four- 
square like Snrangam , and like it, with 
the streets and temple at one 
IX 

There is manifest in the city before us 
the contrast between that ideal — which 
though no longer that of a hteralist belief, 
all the more serves as an expression of 
civic evolution— and the actual present , 
since I am under no illusion that actual 
Snrangam has reached such apocalyptic 
perfection For, like other places and 
people, when not moving m onward direc- 
tion it has been receding downwards jet 
why not again resume its ancient (and 
even corapara*ive!y recent) progress 7 Here 
then, in these days of reviving town 
planning, of reviving education also, are 
such suggestions as a planner may offer 

Returning then, to the everyday mat 
ters of Snrangam, we find that as sani 
tary improvements are needed, lanes are to 
be cut behind the houses along the long 
walls A suburb extension is needed , and 
I am asked to cnticise the plan— as usual, 
of standard quality, already sufficiently 
explained elsewhere I ask, ' Why abandon 
the tradition of your city to copy this ? ” 

I am told, “Walls are too expensive , 
besides, they beep out the breeze ” I 
answer— Your mam tradition is not in 
the walls, but in the cardinal points, to 
w Inch your very fields are set So for your 
suburbs and extensions, give up all idea 
of more walls , enough to repeat them by 
lines of trees the great thing will then be 
to go on laying out proper avenues Thus 
your new town will develop in due Con- 
tinuity and harmony with its city’s past, 
and yet with the character of modern 
time*, of the surrounding country, and of 
modem cities at their best as well If this 
be done, city, suburb, and surrounding 
country will harmonise, like the three 
notes of a chord But will this improve- 
ment ofihe plan be mad^? I know not. 
The 4 standard plans in Indian cities are 
still as hard to dispose of as they were in 
England ten years ago So strong is the 
habit of a generation, that even their 
municipal victims often defend them la 
the rituals and temples of administration 
no less than of older faith*, indeed more 
rap dly, custom acquires authority, and 
precedents arc printed into power 

Thus tbi9 old city should again con- 
saously enter upon a new tone of growth, 
ana this in continuity and in keeping with 
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the plan ol its admirable historic develop- 
ment. By all means let the prosperous 
classes have the pleasant suburban houses 
and gardens they desire ; but with their 
new suburbs, as aforesaid, in continuity 
harmonious with the town ; also let the 
poor, the humble castes, even the casteless, 
be provided for as well. So may little old 
Srirangam give a new and great example 
in India, of how th<* worst of all its 
modern plagues— that of slumdotn, breed- 
er of the rest— may be effectively stayed. _ 

- Again, let this city link itself up with its 
smaller sister to the eastward and why 
not also with big Trichinopoly itself, 
of which it may increasingly become a 
partner— of preponderating^ spiritual 
type as that of more temporal type ; yet in 
neither city restricted. 

Albeit of less advantageous business 
situation, Srirangam has educational 
advantages ; above all a primary one. 


the traditional atmosphere of ' idealism 
and learning. So it may here rei * e ^ 
its lead. But “how are we to find 
sites and money for college : building i 
What so costless, what finer, what 
more magnificent beginnings than these 
for the uncompleted gopurams of the 
city gates ? Complete then, that on the 
Soutb-the main - gateway— simply , yet 
effectively, for the traditional ana sacred 
learning, as Sanskrit, Pali and Tamil 
College ; with its lecture-rooms, its library 
in lower storeys, and its students’ cham- 
bers in those above. Make that towards 
the North the high outlook of Astronomy, 
of Geographic Survey, of those of Social 
and Natural Science. Devote that cm the 
West to History, local and regional, Indian 
and other. Then for the fourth gopuram, 
that towards the dawn, the right use wilK 
soon appear— the most vital of all. 

Patrick Geddes. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

By Sir P. C. Ray. 


I T is not my purpose to go in detail over 
the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. I shall conhne myself 
to a few salient points. 

It is fortunate that the main object of 
appointing the Commission has been ex- 
nVaintd in no equivocal terms by Sir 
William Clark. According to the late mem- 
ber for Commerce and Industry, the build- 
ing up of industries where the capital, con- 
trol and management should be in the 
hands of Indians was the special object 
which we all have in view. He was parti- 
cularly careful in pointing out that the 
development of Indian industries would not 
mean that “the manufacturer who now 
competes with you from a distance would 
transfer his activities to India and com- 
P?. ,} y° u within your boundaries.” 

iLntherrtV i Ul V v . e ' a > t 7 Convocation 
the other day also laid particular .tress 
upon this aspect. According to Lord 
Chelmsford, We do not want mere Indian 
capital, we want Indian men and not 
Indian men only ae labour but a, lenders 


who will turn their attention to industrial 
enterprise and equip themselves ford great 
Industrial regeneration in India.” , 

It is thus evident that the declared 
policy of the Government of India is deci- 
dedly against the exploitation ot Indian 
minerals and her almost inexhaustible 
resources of raw materials by foreigners, 
be they British, American, or German. 1 
It is necessary to pause here for a 
inoraent to^ discuss some of the pbtent 
causes which have conspired to bring 
about the ruin and even extinction of the 
staple Indian industries. The East has, 
been immobile, inert and conservative to 
the core for ^ centuries. In a manner 
she was ’living in peace and repose 
dreaming dreams or absorbed in medita- 
tions on the essence of the Supreme Being, 
every village with the graduated hierar-' 
cby of the caste regulations was an ideal 
republic. There was the village artisan 
and the smith— the barber, the washer- 
Priest— the landlord, 'the tenant- 
cultivator— the weaver and the small 
trader and so forth-each doing his allot- ' 
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region, from what rs-e, ereo, the leaders of th- 
coaatff *'e going tocorae”— Tie hew Freedom. 


ted duty. But contact with the reobtle, 

w ™ * ,***. — * 
found herself coafrooteil with a formidable wh.eh iS 

has suffered most, since it was followed np 
by or rather was contemporaneous with 


rival. She must run at railway speed 
be lost forever, and thus came a tremend- 
ous crash and th* collapse ofherjndns 
tries. Here again, Nemesis overtook un- 
happy India What was once an appar- 
ent source of strength now b*came the 
weak point m her armour— I mean the 
pernicious caste system As I have said 
elsewhere * 

Tlit ci 


three successive inventions in twelve years, 
that of the spinning jenny in 17G4 by the 
nearer Hargreaves, of the spinning ma- 
chine m 1763 by the barber Arkwnght, 
o! the "mule” by the weaver Crompton in 
177G The mischievous and suicidal eSects 
. . . , of the caste system now began to operate. 

‘vZ'LTTJS.*..??! 1.“.* Almost frou Ae Vri.c ages the black, m.tb, 
Furanai is m the direction of glorifying tie priestly the weaver and the various Classes ol 
tlm, which set np matt arrogant am! outrageous artisans have remained much the same in 
pretensions According to Simula the dissection of t i,, 3 | anf } of Stagnation and torpor , they 
!>•>,= ... adva„« ™ 

on knowledge gained from experiment and obserra progressive Europe and with the r primi- 
tvan Bu\ hiann would hare none of !t- The ytiy tire methods had to succumb to the com 
loach of a corpse according to Mann, is enough to petition of the cutlers of Sheffield and the 
*aav,r, and of L,era,h,re. who, 

of Yagbhata.tb- handling of a lancet was d.sconr not having had the handicap and disad- 
ag-d and Anatomy and Surgery fell into disuse and vantage of following a hereditary calling, 
became to all intents and pnrpos-s lost could always recruit new blood and bring 

the Hindus. It was considered tonally ond gnified nnmnslitir 

to Sweat away at the forge like a Cyclops lienee >“ or invite new ideas and originality 
the cnlti ration or the haUs by the more refined The Brabmamcal and other high castes 
classes of Society, of which we get such evtid pictures have always disdained to do manual 
« "W* 01 Sansltnt literature, sornres only In work Wlt h t j, e result that they have been 
,b, to. cte, fit o»lr lot literary and cleric,] pursuit, 
and the professions made hereditary, a certain degree No wonder that OUT intelligentsia 300X110 
of fineness, delicacy, aod deftness In manipulation f a ,l to develop a right tradition of Indus- 
was no doubt secured bnt this was done at a terrible tfiallSm 

JSSKTS ruio and downfall ol Jodiao ,adu,. 

tb-arts, the bow and wbr of pbeoomena-tbe co- tries was further liaslened by the selfish 
ordination of cause and efiect— were lost sight of— policy of British statesmen, who by the 


the spirit of enquiry gradually died out 
nation naturally prone to speculation and aietaphy 
sical snbllelies and India lor once bade adieu to 
erperimental and lodnctire sciences Her sod was 
rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Coyle, a Des 
Cartes, or a Newton and her rery name was alt but 
Mpungtd from the map of the scientific world • 

That the exclusive monopoly ofpnvi- 


imposition of prohibitive duties protected 
the British manufacturer and who began 
to look upon the vast coatment as a field 
for the supply of raw material required by 
them * It 19 a happy sign of the times 

• Cf * It was m sneb a state of her industrial life 


leges by the higher castes ends in the long thJkt £** pft ”d“ .way and was drawn 

run in their moral andintellectualdeterior- , oto the rorte* of the whole world* international 
atlOU is almost the burden of President commerce and intercourse, and came to be etpated 
Wilson’s campaign speeches We can make to the fnU^forceof the competition, of the highly per^ 
room for only one or two short extracts : "* r '“ -* 


nation of Europe and 
.web a formidable eompe 


o the full force 
fected indns trial 

America Unprepared... ... 

"The nations are renewed from the b ittoni, pot from tition, and obnomly unable to cope with It unaided 
the lop that the genius which springs op from the she was fairly entitled to the aid ol the State at least 
rants of unknown men Is the genius which renews for a time during which to pot herself to a orooet 
the youth and energy of the people A nation is as postore of defence Rat the British Gprernmenl in 
great, and only as great, as her tank end file ’ the country did pot thmV that their doty lay In an* 
Again, snch direction They d,d not think It right or e.pe- 

1«-«7 

iccordiogly they not only declined to stand between 
‘ nd fc ?“ t J WaI ’ to »« “ M»Bg hand | fl 

the fight, or eren observe astrlct impartial attitude of 


U able t 


“History of Hindu Chemistry 
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that both the Government and the people enable them to make the service of the 
are now realising the critical situation greatest benefit to the people ot Canada, 
we areiu and have been devising means Mr. Fletcher, therefore, puts in a vigorou 
to avert the disaster in which we have plea for the establishment of a '-entrai 


Entomological Research Institute which 
would cost roughly fourteen lakhs non- 
recurring and four and a half lakhs re- 
curring when the scheme was in full 
working order. 

Similarly we have already got an Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa, with 
all its paraphernalia of expensive machin- 
ery and the “Imperial” and “Provincial' 
Services. 

But we always begin at the wrong end. 
I should be the last person to disparage 
the necessity for scientific research. The 
simple fact is, however, overlooked that 
our agricultural nooulation. steeped in 


been landed ; but the efforts which have 
been hitherto made in this direction are 
fitful and spasmodic and no continuity in 
the policy is discernible. But the most 
fatal mistake— a mistake which now 
almost borders upoa a political crime— 
has been the hostile attitude of the 
Government towards elementary mass 
education. There is a saying in Bengali 
'that it is folly to cat at the root of a 
tree and at the same time to water its top 
branches. Thus we read : “There is no 
doubt a great deal of scope for improve- 
ment. The average yield for India is 98 r , , 

lbs. of ginned cotton per acre ; while the our agricultural population, steeped 
figures lor America and Egypt are 200 lbs. ignorance and illiteracy and owning only 
and 450 lbs , respectively. The fluctua- small plots and scattered holdings, are not 
tions in the. field of gur arc equally strik- in a position to take, advantage of or 
mg. Thus in the irrigated area of the N. utilise the elaborate scientific researches 
W. Frontier Province it is two tonspfer which He entombed in the bulletins and 
acre whde in Assam it is only 0 9. The transactions of these Institutes. Mr. 

Agricultural Department of . Bombay, Mackenna very rightly observes : “The 

however, by the proper application of Famine Commissioners, so long ago as 

'Y a ” r atu * manure, has secured an yield of 1880, expressed the view that no general 

six tons per acre. Mr. Fletcher, Imperial advance in the agricultural system can be 
Entomologist, adds his valuable testi- expected until the rural population bad 
mony to the eflect that the annual dam- been so educated ns to enable them to take 
age by crop pests cannot be placed at less a practical interest in agricultural pro - 
than uve thousand lakhs of rupees.” On gress and reform. These views were con- 
this ground lie advises the Government of firraed'by the Agricultural Conference of 
ln J*. ,a j° follow in the wake of Canada, 1888 .. ..The most important, and probab- 
wiuch has got an Entomological Service, ly the soundest proposition laid down by 
, *i S ° lm : ^ rst * the prevention the conference was that it was most desir- 
• tut introduction and spread of injurious able to extend primary education amongst 
Snwl*’ f con ^’ the investigation of agricultural classes. Such small countries 
1 :cll ”K agriculture, horti- os Denmark, Holland and Belgium are in 
nnimnii If 1 and the health of domestic a position to send immense supplies of 

hSof the ; a * nd Ullrd , the impart- cheese, butter, eggs, etc, to England, 
those infer*. .j i 0 1 rm ' l tton 60 obtainccl to because the farmers there are highly ad- 
of bulletins i concerne( l by means vanced in general enlightenment and teeb* 

nddrcss*** letter**™ i* P ress notices, nical education and are thus in a position 
Tor tW purposes tW P cr . Sonal _y»»t9 to profit by the researches of experts. The 
the varioiis rC fi C ld 5t9 l Y 0tta V a Peasant proprietors of France are equally 


and at 


throughout the country astafT of* nf 
.UC„ sncntiGc i’ll 


etnU»My *nj »Vo»r t: 


a ? yg* •• »* 


. . - - cDcirwi |. ^ Uiey could 
Js*y • \K,Wt z% \. 


the abundant harvest of cereals they grow 
vine and oranges and have been highly 
successful. in sericulture ; while the sdk 
industry in its very cradle, so to speak, 
namely, Mursliidabad and Maid a, is Ian* 
guishing and is in a moribund condition. 

. Canons forms of cattle-plague, c.g., 
nnuer-pcst, foot- and mouth-disease, make 
bnvoc of our cattle every year and the 
ignorant masses, steeped in superstitions. 
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look helplessly on and ascribe the visits-* 
tions to the wrath of the goddess Sita/i 
It is useless to dm Pasteur's researches m 
to their ear As I have said above, our 
Government has the happy knack of 
beginning at the wrong end An ignorant 
people ami a costly machinery of scientific 
experts ill go together 

The panacea recommended for the cure 
and treatment of all these ills is the 
foundation or re organisation of costly 
bureaus and Scientific and Technical Ser 
vices, the latter with the differentiation of 
“Imperial * and “Provincial" Services 
which are in reality hotbeds for breeding 
racial antipathies and “sedition " For 
the recruitment of the Scientific Services 
the Commissioners* coolly propose that 
not only “senior and experienced men 
should be obtained from England but that 
“recruits for these services— especially 
chemical services— should he obtained at 
as early an age as possible, preferably not 
evcc*ding 25 years ” What lamentable 
ignorance the Commissioners betray and 
what poor conception they have of this 
vital question is further evident from 
what they say 

*'V.e should thus secure the University graduate 
who bad done one or perhaps two year* post 
graduate work whether scientific or practical but 
wonld not yet be confirmed ia special satioa We 
assume that the requ site degree of specialisation will 
be secured by adopt ag a system whereby study 
lease will be granted at some suitable time after 
tbrre years service when a scientific officer should 
hate deteloped a distinct bent 

In other words, secure a dark horse and 
wait till he develops a distinct bent 1 The 
writer of this article naturally feels a little 
at home on this subject and it is only 
necessary to cite a few instances to illus- 
trate how under the proposed scheme 
Indians will fare At the present moment 
there are lour young Indian Doctors of 
Science of British universities, three 
belonging to that of London Two of 
them only have been able to secure 
Government appointments bat these only 
temporary, drawing two-thirds of the 
grade pay One has already given up his 
post m disgust, because he could get no 
assurance that the post would be made 
permanent In fact, both of them have 

* t\ilb the notable e jeep lion of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Ualaviya, whose Kale I* really the most 
important portion of the Report All honour to tb * 
patr otic ton of India 
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been given distinctly to understand that 
as soon as the war cond ltions are over, 
permanent incumbents for these posts will 
be recruited at "home ” In filling up the 
posts of the so-called experts one very 
important factor is overlooked As a rule 
only third rate m*n care to come out to 
India The choice lies between the best 
brains of India and the medsocres of 
England, and yet the former get but scant 
consideration and justice It may be 
urged that these gentlemen had not their 
cases represented at the India Office The 
answer may be given in the eloquent 
words of the late Mr A M Bose 

Not that they d d not try to get appo nted in 
England So gentlemen alter taking tbeir degrees 
In tbe great Engl ib and Scotch Unurnit es after 
baring won all the r high distinctions — d stlnclions 
pot less h gh than those of tbeir English brethren 10 
the ter rice In tome cates perhaps even h ghee— they 
tried tbeir very best t bey made wbnt I may almost 
describe a» frantic eff orli at the India Office to get an 
appo ntment from England Bot all the r efforts 
were io »a a After waiting and wait og nod alter 
heart-rending suspense they were told that they 
mast ih p themselves off as toon ns they conld to 
India for tbe Government to appoint them there 

The creation of so many Scientific “Im 
penal S-rvices means practically so many 
close preserves for Europeans 

There is another strong reason ia 
favour of employing Indian agency, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere 

A European naturally looks to India as a land of 
e* le aod bis thoughts are always turned homeward 
As soon as be Joins bis appointment be begins to 
look forward to h ■ furlongb and even dur og sum 
mer holiday* be often rnns home Soc ally (peaking 
tbe Luroptaa Hres rjn te apart and :t Is only In rare 
cases that he is found to m t on equal terms with 
bis pup Is Tbe result is that be fails to create any 
thing 1 ke aa intellectual atmosphere 

Moreover tbe Europeaa when he cet r<s ftam the 
•err ce leave* India for good and nil the evjierience 
which he gathered daring his serMce of office are 
clean lost to the country But the mature expe 
titnets of no Ind an afttr ret cement are always at 
the disposal of h s countrymen he is In fact a 
valuable nat onal asset * 

The case from the Indian point of view 
has been so ably put by Mr Malaviya 
that it need not be further discussed One 
painful reflection, however, oppresses tbe 
writer That three Indian members of the 
Commission in their sober senses could 
make up their minds to affix tbeir signa 
tures to this portion of the Report is what 
surpasses his understanding It never evi 

VtseoatM p 1G6 J C R *y—Eisajs stid 
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dentlv occurred to them that the_y were 
committing themselves to the scientific 
suicide oflndia. 

The Indianisation of the Scientific Ser- 
vices has become a paramount necessity, 
not only because it would afford scope 
for the play of the Indian brain, but also in 
the interests of economy itself. The claims 
of the dumb millions, who after all are the 
real tax-payers, have hitherto been system- 
atically ignored. The primary education 
bill of Gokbale was shelved because of the 
prohibitive ‘expenditure it would have 
involved. On similar grounds sanitation 
and drainage schemes are postponed to 
the Greek calends. The revenues of India 
arc of an inelastic nature. If we are to 
find money for these crying needs it must 
be done by the utilisation of indigenous 
agency. When the Reform Scheme is given 
effect to, a large number of Indian members 
will naturally occupy places both in the 
Provincial and Imperial Executive Coun- 
cils. If, however, the preseat princely and 
exborbitant scale of pay were to be retained 
nil nlong the line, the result would be 
simply ruinous. The poor ryot would 
then be justified in saying that what his 
educated and favoured compatriot was 
clamouring for was not so much the wel- 
fare of the land as the division of the 
spoils— the share of the loaves and fishes. 

The most essential and vital aspect of 
the Industrial Commission must not be 
overlooked. The policy to which the 
Government of Indta is committed is fore- 
shadowed m the following extract from 
Lord Hardinge’s Despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated the 26th November, 1915 : 

“It Is becoming increasingly clear that a definite 
and self-conscious policy of Improving the industrial 
capabilities of India will have to be pursued after tbe 
war, unless she is to become more and more a dump- 
ing ground for the manufactures of foreign nations 
who will be competing the more keenly for markets, 
tbe more It becomes apparent that the political 
tnturt otthe large nations depends on their economic 


tackled, but a most serious situation now 
arises owing to the unpreparedness of 
India. The war has proved to be a verit- 
able God. send to Japan and she lias taken 
the fullest advantage of the psychological 
moment. Japanese goods have flooded 
the Indian market. In our utter helpless- 
ness we have only to be passive on-lookers 
and realise our absolute dependence upon 
foreign countries for the supply of manu- 
factured articles and finished products 
most oi which could be easily prepared 
at home; but here a most difficult and 
delicate problem has to be grappled 
with. Indications are not wanting^ which 
go to show which way the wind,, is 
blowing. Already some powerful Bri- 
tish companies have been started or pro- 
moted, with huge capital and gigantic 
resources at their back, and every patriotic 
Indian who has learned to think for him- 
self is naturally filled with dismay and 
consternation/ Within the last few years, 
in and about Calcutta, a few Swadeshi 
industries have sprung up, which' after 
gasping for breath fa the infant stage have 
arrived at the period of adolescence. But 
their very existence is now at stake and 
in fact they are threatened with extinction. 
Remember, again, these indigenous enter- 
prises never sought the help of any special 
legislation nor asked for ar obtained any 
pecuniary help" from the State. To men-, 
tion only one instance. '“Messrs. Cooper', 
and Allen started .the Government' Boot, 
and Army Equipment Factory and, at thei 
outset, they received a considerable amount 
o{ financial assistance from Government," 
(Indian Industrial Commission's Report, 
Appendices, p. 56.) The italics are ours. In, 
marked contrast with it the National 
Tannery of Sir _ Nilratan Sircar may. be 
mentioned. This noble and > patriotic 
son of Bengal has not only devoted his 
valuable time and energy but has also 
tv,,, *rb. k"/. TT**"/ ““ “T" *«'-'«"«■- risked his fortune for the cause. It is 

thl**i rip o rTa'n t* question^ is^ u n fl n i mo 'n^can^tt ^t >t 13 one of the redeeming 

** out of account. Manufacturers, politicians characteristics of the British Government 
? nW i‘> ha ' re for long been pressing that it grants equal opportunities and 
demand, „ d,c„, tI ,„d „S,,„ .5 facilities to all and in such matters it holds' 


a ,^'J nl, e and accepted policy of 
M ,c *”tjies- and thedemand is one 
whwe of Indians 

whore poruion or tnttlUgence leads them to take 
“J ?***£ 5nU . mt 50 matte,.! After the war 
“iJ ChS l’"'!! *° demand ,te 

I, Let ,o ‘"O ' 4 <• 


Tht aftcr.wat problems have 


now to be 


the scale of justice even. This is true, but 
only in a qualified sense. It is notorious 
that the^ poor ryot when he finds bim- 
self pitted against his wealthy zamindar is 
simply ruined. The former is harrassed 
from one law-court to another and where- 
as he can barely secure the services of a 
petty mukutear, his formidable opponent^ 



urpoRT or Tor indun imiintkim commission 


caa engage conned at a fee ofRs 1,000 
P' J;™’ lf ”«a»iry This is justice and 
(airplay with a vengeance • We are 
"i 1 " 1 th ,'; Lmd ° r ccarfare in 
E* 1 "' 1 The British and 

capitalists with their centnnes 
£rani5^^ enCC, T marPe OQS P owers of or 
maeh.r2« a Ct } °F eratl °o and elaborate 
orSmEr* t nd a, ® 0 *toolimiled command 
oi capital, hare already appeared on the 
their Indian compel, torf, IS 
h?i sot,ip, B ?.t the wall President IV ,l,nn 
™“ 4il th ' “°te nf-ilarm h „ „„„ 

if a S - 1° uaccc tain mice ‘To-day 

ther? n„ ” C ' r ‘°"> r " ld » *•>?» he 

there ar- orginmt.ons which will use 
means against him that will prevent his 
wantZ T* b rr as n hlch &S do not 
that ttilt vp organisations 

‘ " , sfc it that the ground is cut 

&."?!!?« b “5 and ‘he “arhet, .Si 
free the ms American enterprise is not 
the man with only a little camtat is 

finding it harder to get into the field nnd 
“", d „ m0rt ln, PU*slble to compete w,th 

/ C ' M “' ffiSw.of 

state ''"'if this'Ilfth? 

£ a ‘ b " . how th ? f“ d »aii will fare in his 
SySSatef nml' th th ' American and British 
Jjj 9ancl combines and trusts Let 
mSstalte COn r"-f ,p " lC ' '“’tanre to 

im.li . J flQmt Tw dye years are a 

•£ngp.^^^r„'a a ,^r„°o rl T‘'L” r 

nav,Z ^ 0V ' red -i ha ‘ .% business was n 


tionernndn local remind a r, the Snndcshi 
company somehow or other manages still 
to strive it is not, however necessary to 
state here to what eaten tit has beenaftect 
cd financially nil this time or to pause to 
inquire by how ranch the present writer, a 
patron of the undertaking poor school 
master as be is suflered in pocket let the 
Industrial Commission Report express 
the pious hone that • there is no reason 
why India should not he ready to man 
Her own ships when they are built 

W r Cn a Swatl «bi concern is once 
started after overcoming immense difi] 
cuUies in the initial stages serious ob 
stacles have to be encountered in the 
matter of marketing the products or the 
outnut of its factory The damaging 
evidence of Mr Adnmjce Pcerbhoj of 
Hombay which for obvious reasons the 
President of the Commission wanted to be 
heard m camera but which has leaked out 
goes to prove what is however, noto 
that the Hrada of the big purchas 
n l tfnn C » ,a *l mC ? tS * *°y hut *cnnt consider 
ntion to the claims of Indians when there 
hnt ^ r,t,3 b competitors in the field — it 

Jhtr SI th 7 «*»■« Ira tern is* 
witn their own countrymen The excel 
tent intentions or the tfoeernment n, cm 
borlicd in Resolutions with sonorous 
p;r; ad * cet wh.ttled down to ££S2 
V)n'e n 5! H ,nB tI,r ? u « h thc official strata 
.. i e 1 ie mo,t l °iportant factors In 

“tith ^Kysyw^s-g 

grrst„Tsr.,f;s 


baKS“,o £,25 “V** 4 1"'" thc 

and patriotism of a medical practf 

7ht \etv Freedom pp 1213 


important point Indians are lionelesslv 
baekwnr I ,n mdnstnal matters-tE a re 
forbehinl Europe nod America m th? 

“” d technical edi 

nnd power of TOtn5e“tfo“ bnt’tRt" 

Z„5“Mo S^SSUSTK 

S3jasp..ia?srSS 

and backward Z the Weak 
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pettifoggmg sharps and dishonest sow 
cars eg, by enacting the Encumbered 
Estates Act The object evidently was tc> 
prevent their being sold out of their patn 
raoay Some such Act is urgently required 
for safeguarding our national patrimony 


indeed Happily th“re is a silver lining in 
the dark cloud 

Sir W Clark, as we have already seen, 
fully alive to the danger of the situation, 
was careful to point out that industrial 

irsa«guttiu, U5 w«-» r progress did not “merely mean that the , 

After all, ladla is progressing and manufacturer who now competes with you 
waking up and if her sous today ar^ from a distance would transfer his acti 
unable to work her own mines, thei r vittes to India and compete with you 
children or children's children will b 2 within your boundaries and succes 
able to do so If in the meantime all th 5 sure Governors General have given distinct 
mining rights and concessions in Barau^ pledges that every effort will be made to 
and Assam and other provinces of enable Indians to have a fresh start The 
India proper are leased out to foreign task will be a tremendously difficult one in 
exploiters nothing will be left for fq view 0 f the clamorous opposition ot 
fxw greneratinns The late Mr Gokhalg powerful interested parties A Viceroy of 
olten used to tell the present writer that India, close upon half a century ago, in hts 
~ attempt to do justice to the people en- 

trusted to his care, was confronted with 
the determined hostility of his countrymen 
out here and in his bitter anguish exclaim 


the greatest injury which the British 
Government is inflicting upon this unhap 
py land— an injury which is beyond he r 
powers of recuperation— is the slow but 
continuous exhaustion ol her mineral 
wealth As the Statesman put this point 
with great clearness . 

4 lntb-cas of the mining industry for instao& e 
it(te the deed ipu a t of tb* eoa a try s resources (y~ 
Engl sb Cap,tal) m ass not merely that the childr t0 
of the so Iran it be content for the time being with 
the hired labourer s share of the wealth extracted b„t 
that the exportation of the remainder involves a lq s , 
whch can never b* repaired Though the bla^j e 
largely rests with them we can well understand tj, e 
jealousy with wb ch the people of *he country rega r< j 
the exhanstion ma nly for the benefit of the fore!, 


ed “Millions [out of the revenues of 
India] have been spent on the conquering 
race, which might have been spent in 
eariching and elevating the children of 
the soil It 19 impossible, unless we 

spend less on “interests’'— and more on the 
people The welfare of the people of 
India is our primary object If we are not 
here for their good, we should not be here 
at all ”* Noble words, nobly uttered 
President Wilson iu commending the 


cap tal st of wealth which can never i 


of agr culture b reproduced It is in short no H5 
fool sh del us on but an unquestionable econoi nic 
truth that every ounce of gold that leaves 
country so far as It is represented by no econo^j c 
retard, and a large p*rcentage of the gold ertract ec j 
by foreign cap tali* represented by no sucb retu t0 
imp! es permanent toss ' 

As we sa d In a previous article the exploitatj oa 
of the m n-ral resources of the country by the fore, Ha 
capital st stand* on a different footing for in ^£* |S 


the c w E-ague of Nations’ covenant for acceptance 

observes “We are done with annexations 

of helpless people In all cases of this sort 
it shall be the duty of the League to see 
that nations assigned as tutors, advisers 
and directors of those peoples shall look 
to their interest and development before 
the interests and material desires of the 
mandatory nation itself . Under their 


the wealth rxiractcd is no! reproduced and on tutelage the helpless peoples of the world 
the not unreasonable assumption that ft wyj wl ]j cnme tn f n %, _ 

sooner or later have been exploited with Indian c ao i 1 v ° & new hght and a new 

tal may unquestionably be said to deprive the pe^Sje 7°i >e “ owe ver, the exploitation of 

of the country for all time, of a corresponding India goes On at this rate, England will be 

events have, however, shown that British 
The future historian of India will hs ve statesmanship can take courage in one 
to write a dismal chapter indicating that hand and justice in the other , it is to be 

when her people nt last woke up bor.** «*■ 

found nil the wealth in the bowels of 


— — - ‘-“V uiua , Ills [U U1 

hoped it will prove equal to- the occasion 
earth carried away by foreign^xploiUra -Postscript —Since the above was In 

and only empty dark caverns and s’«b, 9 ^ pe ’ r ^ ve ^ earoc d with sorrow that 

— , . ub one of the three principal Swadeshi 

industrial concerns of Calcutta, which 


only empty dark 

terranean vaults and passages left behind 
It js not necessary to proceed furtl ier 
The future of industrial India is gloomy 


* The Ear! of Mayo 
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re ffarded as a pride of 
eaga! is threatened with extinction 
a aS r lts snrades b> character is con 
Word f J mean the Calcutta Pottery 
w.fW * no , t nece ssary here to recount 
of o zea sacrifice and singleness 

' omblned with expert know 
Sat y as a«dar Dev helped the 
cnnd rtaklt J g i and made 14 a successful 
concern In fact it might be said that the 
very cement of its kilns and furnaces 
represents the lifeblood of Ur Dev 

threats nf*o Bntl s h . co ”P a ny partly with 
nnrH v °/cr whelming competition and 
SJlJlL A ,th tlie offer of a ««i bait has 
succeeded in practically buying it out I 
nfd«f| 8tand t , he ne R°tiations have been 
already completed This regrettable affair 


is a sad commentary and reflection on the 
intelligence and patr otism of Maharaja 
j A Ian,ncIr a Chandra Nundy Bahadur 
and Rai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur the 
proprietors of the factory who are both 
wealthy men Alas Even such men could 
be prevailed upon to part with their hen 
tage for a handful of silver 

The fate of the other two concerns 
referred to above is also trembling in the 
balance If this is an earnest of what 
bids fair to become of a self contained 
India she will soon be reduced to the 
posit on of a human cattle farm and a 
P' an * atl0n with her people as coolie and 
Babu labourers and the Industrial 
Comm ssion had better be called For 
eign Exploitation Commission 


A NOTE ON THE 


H B?IgNUp A UR DAf,T ' SUITIES0F 


T HE chronology of the B, shannon <l r 
nasty bears the name of 57 kings 
nnnr,5n h t Ve s wayed the destinies of the 
pnnopahty for more than ten centuries 

and U ,e H ”,1S* 

India InS S they* co°uld ^fready^ouit 

ter ‘"le;™ 

Hrndie The 

horreeer mnde no d.ffereaee to the B shoo 

Rs l 07 non anrmaI tribute of 

tribute prom,scd bat the 

record that ™fi, Mubamn J ad an historians 
introduce ? \ hen Mnrsh,d Nnh Khan 

Covert” ,"T 70 7TT'r r k f °T ” " 

SSSr r n’ r ™” £? 3s 


t d 3 , t on,y ab °at 5 6 per cent of 
the people of the ri.str.ct at present fXw 
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embrace Klam with his whole Court but 
the •senior Queen with the ndrice ana 
approval of bis ministers sanctioned the 
murder of the Rnj i In his younger brother 
GopnJ Singh who then ascended the 
throne and saved the kingdom for the 
religion of his forefathers 

The Rajas of Bishnupur were at first 
Saivas re worshippers of the god Siva, 
and this is attested by tw o temples one 
called Slnndeswnr about fne miles aw av 
from the ci\il station erected by Ra?n 
Prithwi Malla in 133*1 A D being the 
oldest temple extant in these parts, and 
the other named Mnlleswnr in the heart 
of the tow n erected nearly three centuries 
later in 1622 AD In the palmy days of 
their pow er and prosperity the Rnjas were 
however followers of the Vaislinav cult, 
and the city of bishnupur itself came to 
be known as Veiled Bnndaban " and 
names derived from Vaislinav mythology 
were given to the embanked lakes known 
asBandhsin and about the town, nnd also 
to several of the surrounding villages 
Modem rescearch has discovered a larger 
number of Vaislinav manuscripts m this 


the religion of the Prophet and Brahmin* 
form a very large percentage of the popula 
tion numbering about a Jakh coming 
in point of population next after the 
aboriginal Bauns and Santhals Hindu 
music and Hindu architecture as well as 
Hindu religion (of the Vaishnavite form) 
found munificent patrons in the Rajas and 
though the architectural glories of 
Bishnupur only excite the admiration of 
archieologists now the place still retains 
its supremacy in the vocal art Jadu 
Bbatta s is the most famous name among 
Bishnupur musicians Bahu Gopeswar 
Bannerjea author of several books on 
muse is the best known of the living 
musicians of Bishnupur Onlv once in the 
beginning of the eighteenth ceotury was 
Hinduism senouslv threatened in the 
reign of Kaghunath Singh II when infatu 
ated by the wiles of a Muhammadan 
mistress named Lalji Bai who was brought 
in the train of Sobha Singh s daughter 
whom Raghunatli Singh married after 
defeartiug Sobha Singh who was the 
notorious but brilliant chieftain of 
Chetua Barda m Midnapur and overran 
Burdwan and unsuccessfully attacked 
Bishnupur Ragbunath Singh was aboutto 
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■ub-diyision thin in m> »umlir area in 
1,en Md I rom a sip ntt iched to the 
manuscript .1 the rrcentlv discovered 
J? r,k ? , . hna h' r , tun * the fimous poet 
Chnndilas which las mused such a stir 
in literary curies it ippeirs that n, vns 
preserved with nnusu iKare i„ the Librnrv 
of the knjns ot llishnu[ ur more than two 
centur.es and a h ilf «t , A1 , , h " *" ° 

* ivc the tw o named above art" dwffirf 
to one or other it the l rms 0 f \„hJm 
the great liens »1v «p „t| e ot \ aishnaS 

T yn ‘he cumber D ' 

Ul the (I ivs i | ns ere ilesr 

‘j’ c hinj, lorn i llislit U | ur mclud °t 
almost all the neigh! , mn^d stnet, S 
was known bv the n ime »t Mnllahh^ 
If the country I tie M. II.. JnStfcS 
Mi Innpore is s ki 1 to hive 
after Medim M-tlli tirst I aT? S 
Malli the launder of the Kni kha?ae^ d ‘ 
owes its onmn to khnr* , mSI l P v Ur 
rttRned between Sit and nm \ n ho 
and the name it U-inkun has lw’ 

irkS.Vii BLu KlT th< Tounsest^a 
d, “' Irtr, „hi!h « I^V. 

jnotnl Iron, in th ,t 

ktot tk Vihln (!,_,„ J, ” 

INmln „„,l, or cf „ , s ‘JJ .T’™ 

H ^sSSHs 


htnte religion acc *pted as the 

i’™* 'in A <J°w«,"“ n ’,”S“"'l C ? 0n » feudal 
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Many curious legends testi- 
fy to his Kshattriya origin, 
J - *.i u his descen- 
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maintenance of boundaries, and the pre- 
servation of peace and order. Justice was 
administered in the villages by the Patra- 
dharis, i. e., those who were appointed 
under a patra or royal charter, and also 
by Mukhyas or headmen, the king in 
council, assisted by learned Court Pandits, 
forming the highest court of appeal. The 
unqualified eulogium bestowed by compe- 
tent foreign observers on the simple yet 
efficient system of administration prevail- 
ing in Bishnupur proves that the govern- 
ment was suited to the needs of the un- 
sophisticated people among whom the 
Rajas held sway. 

The founder of the dynasty, Gopal, 
better known as Adi Malla, settled at 
Laugram, off Police Station Kotalpur. 


and although , 

dants called 
Mall as for many centuries, 
they later on assumi sd the 
Kshattriya title of Singh. 

M alias are called Vratyasm 
theCode of Mann, and class- 

ed with Dravidians. The 
fact that the -Hajas Ot 
Bishnupur called themselves 
M alias (an aboriginal title) 
for many centuries before 

they assumed the Kshattriya 

title of Singh, the fact that 
down to the present day 
they are known as Bagdi- 
Rajas all over Bengal, as 
well as numerous local facts 
and circumstances all g° 
to prove that the Rajas of' 
Bishnupur are Kshattnyas, 
because of their long inde- 
pendence and their past his- 
tory, but not by descent. 
The story of descent is 
legendary, but the Ksbat- 
triyas of Bishnupur can 
show the same letters-patent- 
for their Kshattriyahood 
as the Rajputs of Northern 
India or the original Kstaat- 
triyas of India could show, 
viz., military profession and 
the exercise of royal powers 
for centuries.” (K- C. Dutt.) 
Adi Malla was crowned in 
695 a. D. corresponding 
Er3 -fl to the first year of the 
Malla Era, which falls short of the 
current Bengali Era by 101 years. He 
defeated the chief of Pradymnnapur (off 
Police Station Jaypur) and following an 
ancient Hindu custom, celebrated the' 
coronation ceremony by worshipping the 1 
flag of lndra, the Jupiter of the Hindu 
Pantheon — a custom which prevails to 
this day at Bishnupur, the occasion being 
marked by large festive gatherings of 
Santhals, with whose aid Adi Malla is 
said to have vanquished his adversary. ' 
He was followed, down to the middle of' 
the sixteenth century, by forty-eight rulers 
in succession who were engaged in waging , 
constant warfare with • tlie neighbouring 
chiefs and in extending. and consolidating 
their dominions. The capital is ‘said to 
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have been removed to 
Bisbnupur by Jagat Malla 
the nineteenth king ot the 
dynasty, about the middle 
ot the eleventh century 
With Hambir we take 
leave of the more or less 
legendary accounts and en 
ter into what may he term 
ed the historical period for 
he was the first king to he 
mentioned by the Mubam 
tnadan historians He gain 
ed the title of Bir or Hero 
by defeating the Pathans in 
alliance with the Moguls 
A moat outside the outer 
most line of fortifications 
about a mile from the pre 
sent civil station "known 
as the Ford of Skulls 
preserves the memory of the 
bloody encounter "When 
the Mogul Viceroy Man 
Singh invaded Onssa his 
son Jagat Singh was detach 
ed to check the Afghan 
Commander Kutlu Khan 
but was put to flight and 
rescued by Bur Hambir 
and brought to Bisbnupur 
The fort received its last em 
belhshment m the reign 
of this king and guns were 
mounted on its walls and 
the fine large stone gateway 
of the citadel was built by 
him But an unexpected incident pnta sud 
denstoptohis military career and turned 




Radh.i Shyam Temple 

hun into a gentle and devout Va shnav 
The Vaishnav works relate that the 
celebrated Stimvas Acharya 
on his way from Brmdaban 
to Goar with valuable 
Manuscripts was robbed 
near Bisbnupur by Bir 
Hambir a men but he so 
moved the Raja by his 
exposition of the Bhagavata 
Puraua that the latter 
forthwith became a convert 
and even composed two 
well known songs which 
have been preserved in 
Vaishnavite collections 
His successor Raghunath 
Singh 1 (1627-57) first 
gained the title of Singb as 
he was going to the house 
of his religious j. 
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at Jaj gram he was arrested by the 
Kazi of Burdwan for arrears oi revenue 
and sect to Rajmehal ^ here the Viceroy 
Pnnce Suja beiug pleased with his exqui 
site horsemanship granted him the title of 
Singh (Lion) which is the title the dynasty 
has borne ever since Raghunath built 
some of the best known temples and by 
this time Bishnupur seems to have risen 
considerably in importance being descnb 
ed by local chroniclers as rivalling the city 
of ludra in beauty and containing theatres 
barracks stables storehouses armouries 
and a treasury But with the introduction 
of the arts of peace the military glory of 
the principality began to decline 

Bir Singh succeeded his father Raghu 
nath He was a cruel \ ing but kept the 
subordinate chiefs in order and excavated 
the lakes or Bandhs of vvh ch tbe Jamuna 
Bandh near the Railway Station and the 
Lai Bandh outside the tort are in the best 
state of preservation He further added 
to the beauty of the town by building 
temples | which had now become the 
fashion with e\ery succeeding ruler or his 
queen It must be said to their credit 
that though they lavished all the resources 
of the State in adorning these places of 
worship they took little care to build a 
suitable palace for themselves and tie 
contrast cannot fail to strike the most 
casual % isitor to tbe ruins 

1 he end of the sev enteentb centaiy left 


the Bishnupur Rajas at 
the su mil) it of their fortunes 
Gopal Singh (1730—45) 
was a pious pnnce and he 
issued nn edict that all his 
people should count their 
beads and repeat the name 
of the god every evening at 
sunset This evening pray* 
er owing to its compulsory 
character was not very po 
pular and is still known 
by the name of Gopal Sm 
gher Begar In his reign, 
when Ah Vardi Khan was 
the Viceroy of Bengal the 
Marathas under Bkaskar 
Pundit appeared before the 
gates .of Bishnupur and 
encamped in the portion 
of the town occupied by 
the sub divisional offices 
which still goes by the 
name of Maratha Chhauat 
Gopal S ngh retreated inside tbe fort and 
ordered both citizens and soldiers to ofier 
prayers to the presiding deity Madan 
Mohan to save the city The prayer was 
heard and the legend relates that the guns 
were fired without human assistance by the 
god himself The Marathas being unable to 
pierce the strong fortifications retired but 
mercilessly ravaged tbe surrounding coun 
try as graphically described in the Riaz us- 
Salatw 

The last of the Raias of Bishnupur was 
Chaitanya bingh who true to lus name, 
was a devout Vaisbnav of retiring disposi 
tion and therefore unfit to hold the reins 
of government during the troublous times 
which followed In h s reign which com 
menced in 1752 the Marathas again 
appeared and made Bishnupur their head 
quarters during the invasion of Shah Alum 
whom they assisted They retired when 
Nawab Mirjafier supported by a British 
force under Major Lalliaud advanced to 
meet them but left a small force at Bishnu 
pur which was turned out by the British 
at the end of the year (1760 A D ) The 
country was impoverished by these succes 
sive ra ds and in 1770 it was desolated 
by famine Bankura was ceded to the 
British as part of the Burdwan Chakla in 
1760 and Chaitanya Singh was reduced 
from the position of a tributary prince to 
that of a mere Zemindar To add to his 
miseries a rival claimant appeared in the 
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person of his cousin Govinda 
Singh and litigation in the 
British Courts now took the 
place of the pitched battles 
of yore, and brought him to 
the verge of rum The Raja 
was imprisoned for arrears 
oi landtax and Mr Beat 
mg was appointed Collec 
tor, bet the inhabitants 
supported by the Collector s 
head assistant, made com 
mon cause with the hdlmen 
to oppose the Government 
and were not brought on 
der control without some 
difficulty (1790 AD) The 
disorders in Bishnnpur 
would * «ays Sir \\ illmm 
Hunter, * in any 1 ess troa bl- 
ed time have been called 
rebellion ' This attempt to 
throw ofl the British yoke 
has been described by a Radfn Cn nd Temple 

learned local historian 

as ‘ the last flicker of the military spirit settlement of Lord Cornwallis the Raja 
It is said that Chaitanya Singh went to was reinstated on Ins engaging to pay trie 
Calcutta to Jay his case before the British exorbitant revenue of four lakhs of sicca 
Courts with the family idol Madan Mohan rupees and eventually in 1806 the estate 
first established by BirHambir and pawned was again sold for arrears of land 
it to Gokul Mitra of Bag Bazar As how revenue and bought up by the Maharaja 
ever be was unable to repay the loan the of Burdwan The family has since been 
god was set up at Bag Bazar where it is depen lent upon small pensions granted 
worshipped to this day and the temple of by Government and upon what little 
Madan Mohan at B «hmipur bas remained debutter property they had The title 
empty ever since The removal of the pre died with Raja Kamknshtm S ngh The 
siding o«ty oi theRaj symbolised its down de$cenlants of Chaitanya ^ingh are to 
fall in the popular m nd and many pathe be found at Bishnupur and also at Indas 
tie, ballads commemorating the incident and Kuchiakole Though the Ra| is no 
are sung by local bards Lord Clive find more the leading representatives of the 
mg the system of primogeniture prevalent family are still popularly called Rajas and 
\n the Raj had confirmed Chaitanya S ngh Ka.ms as the case may he and ate treated 
in possession and the Sadar D”wany Ada with great respect by the people 
lat also decided m his favour but soon _ 

after the Raj was resumed by Government BISHKoPOTU, 

for arears of revenue At the decennial (To be concluded) 
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N OT long ago I visited one of the largest 
American military camps (canton 
meats) for the training of solders 
As an Aso-rican cifc z-n f expected the 


o tilling and marching of soldiers „i,» 

dmbkhjk, thr ” 

of arms sad fts dwmlS „r , 
inspire a pstimtre the, II tbt? l"Us 
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not disappointed ; but wliat dnllenRed 
my interest most and aroused my keenest 
admiration, more than the martial ncti 
vity of tins military establishment, w ns 
the worl mgs of the forces of socialization 
To me the Y M C A and Knights of 
Coiambus buildings the library, the 
theatre the soldier s co operative store, 
and the hostess house were far more inspi 
nog than all the rifles cannon, grenades, 
bomb throv ers and machine gun« 

Training C^mp Commissions 


Besides one can find a special room 
supplied with newspapers, magazines, 
books pens, ink, pencils, stationery all 
free Letter writing is one of the most 
favorite occupations of the soldiers in the 
‘ Y ’ building Such legends ns, Write 
Home”, “Mothers Letter First , are 
found on every w all It ba9 been estimated 
that soldiers and sailors write a million 
letters a day on Y M C A stationery 
Aetnities similar to those of Young 
Men s Christian Association are also pro 

vided for by tlic Lutheran Brotherhood 

The men iu nnif irra have left their t ^nd the Knights of Columbus Although 


homes and friends c ubs and college socie 
ties dances and theatres They ha\e 
entered upon a strange experience in which 
everything is secondary to the necessity of 
making an efficient fighting force— an ex 
penence in which they are cut off from the 
normal relations of life In order partiallv 
to remedy this evil to create a normal 
environment, to promote social and 
recreational work in the army and navy 
the War Department and Navy Depart 
raetit have appointed Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities The task of 
these Commissions 4 is to re establish as 
far as possible the old social ties— to fur 
-msh these youngmen a substitute for 
recreational and relaxational opportuni 
ties to which they have been accustomed— 
in bnef, to rationalize as far as it can be 
done, the bewildering environment of p 
war camp ’ The Commissions have not 
created much new machinery they have 
for the most part employed agencies which 
were already in operation Inside the 
cantonment social activities are directed 
by such organizations as the Young Men s 
Christian Association the knights of 
Columbus the American Library Associa 
tion the Young Women s Christian 
Association 

Young Men s Christian Association 

The Young Men s Christian Association 
which works m close co operation with 
the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities carries on its, educational 
religious and recreational activities m 
its own buildings in the cantonment The 
visitor to one of these buddings can see 
at any night something of interest always 
going on There are musical entertain 
meats moving pictures and lectures 
Thraare also classes in French English 
and mathematics 


history government 


this brotherhood is intended to look after 
Lutheran Christians and Knights of 
Columbus after Catholic Christians, the 
facilities of both of these organizations, as 
well as those of Y M C A, are accessible 
to all soldiers without reference to their 
regligious creeds The meetings of every 
one of these societies arc open to all men 
in uniform whether Protestants, Catholics, 
or Jews “No meetings are held in any of 
these buildings”, writes Mr Raymond B 
Fosdick, Chairman of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
“to which all the troops in camp are not 
invited, regardless of religious or other 
preferences Indeed, the admission of such 
organizations to the camps was on the 
express condition that their activities 
mnst not be limited to any particular 
constituency , and from the first there has 
been a broad spirit of co operation among 
them” 

Educational Work 
The Training Camp Commission has 
appointed a committee on education to 
look after the educational interests of the 
men In the camp there are many foreign 
born Americans who can neither read, 
write, nor speak English For them, as 
well as for those native born Americans 
who have had no schooling, classes m 
English have been organized The study 
of French is immensely popular and so, 
conversational French is given to officers 
and enlisted men m hundreds of French 
classes But education m the cantonment 
proceeds beyond elementary English and 
L rench Instruction is Also given in such 
subjects as clerical work shorthand, type 
writing telephony telegraphy, engineer 
mg animal husbandry, and German There 
are in addition many regular university 
couises whic i make it possible for college 


sochl uork r\ run \mi rican arm* c wtonmhnt 


and university youths to carry on their 
studies while training for military service 

Tire Library. 

The task of finding reading matter for 
the soldiers and sailors has been under 
taken by the American Library Associa 
tion This society has perfected an organt 
zation which virtually ensures a good 
book within the reach of every fighting 
man “We will get for yon any book 
ia print if you will ask far it," is the 
challenge of the army library The onus 
of the American Library Association are , 
first, that librarians and library facilities 
b* available for soldiers and sailors wher 
ever assembled , second, that the libraries 
be maiatamed ia such a way that not only 
will reading matter be available for the 
large number of soldiers, but that every 
possible encouragem*nt and stimulus 
shall be given to reading by the men in 
the service of the country 

A special library building is found near 
the centre of each cantonment The 
library is in charge of trained librarians , 
and the building is op-n every day of the 
week from ten in tne‘cormng to nine iq 
the evening Books are kept on shelves 
which are free and easily accessible to all 
They can be taken oat by the borrower 
himself for seven days by the simple expe 
dient of leaving a memorandum at the 
loan desk, a purely ' honor system * 

In addition to the central library, there 
are also branch libraries ia the base hos 
pital and in tjje Knights of Columbus and 
Y M C A buildings Furthermore, there 
are in mess rooms and in the barracks 
deposit stations which contain from filty 
to a hundred 'volumes 

The books that are most m demand are 
of fiction, but 1 have been informed that 
works on science, history, government, 
biography, travel, philosophy, and religion 
are also read in large numbers 


Soldiers lnvc their lun they have 
their hours of leisure They arc generally 
free from five thirty in the evening till taps 
or 'lights out" Moreover, the regular 
routine of military training is suspended 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
and all day Sundays This leaves the 
soldiers a considerable margin of leisure on 
their bands The question then arises as 
to how the opportunities which the leisure 
brings may be improved Tor one thing, 
men nre encouraged to participate in some 
form of athletics during their leisure time 
Th*y play baseball, football, soccr, nnd 
basset ball They also take part in field 
and track athletics 

Great stress is laid on boxing because 
of its close connection with bayonet 
fighting "Boxing instructors have been 
appointed in nearly every large camp, and 
they have trained groups of men to assist 
them In many camps from two hundred 
to four hundred of these assistant instruc- 
tors have b-en developed and ate giving 
lessons Frequent contests are held , 
and to standardize the instruction and to 
give tlje men a better idea of the work, 
moving pictures have been made todemon 
strate the fundamental principles of 
boxing and the elements of bayonet prac 
tice Nearly every blow and position in 
boxing has its counterpart in bayoneting 
Sometimes boxing lessons are given to a 
thousand men at one time by these moving 
pictures which arc explained by a man on 
a high stand " 

The athletic work in the camp is placed 
under directors who are regarded as im 
portant iunctionanes with military rank 

It is true that athletics are primarily 
intended to develop the fighting instinct 
and the technic of fighting Nevertheless, 
they are not without recreational value 
they divert the attention of training sol 
diers from the continuous round of military 
discipline to wholesome sports 


Recreative Athletics 
* It is not an easy life that the soldiers 
ave in a camp, for the army is run on 
Spartan lines The discipline is strict 
boWiers must do what they are ordered, 
and when they are ordered Excuses do 
p«d S ° ^“ eir are pretty fully occu 
go £-ps are carap3 and soldiers are 
And yet and yet 
30 Ya-4. 


The Liberty Theatre 
An up to-date theatre, called the Liberty- 
Theatre, is provided by the government 
in each of the army camps It ba 9 a 
local manager who ts responsible fonts 
ase Plays of the very best type by the 
professional theatrical companies are 
presented in this theatre There is also a 
dramatic coach to search oot and develop 
the dramatic talent from among the 
soldiers themselves The “home talent" 
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nroduction invariably makes a hit path 

wd"™, ™ n ids 

SsassarsvJSSaS 

in it are Riven not only theatricals, but 
nlso lectures, moving picture shows, anil 
important athletic exhibitions. 

Singing. 

“Democracy 1 Near at hand to you a 
throat is now inflating itself and joyfully 
singiug.” Thus wrote the true representa- 
tive of Americau national spirit, Walt 
♦Vw-.vifrVi thp nnct had in his 


That the Yanks are coming. 

! t Trwo»rtfefrdtob CW a«. 

We’ll be over, we're coming over, , 

And we won’t come back 
Till it’s over over there. 

Co.orERiTtvn Store, 
tt.i, cost exchange or soldier s eo* 

operative store is one of the most impor- 

tunt institutions within the camp. 

thc^soldters can boy such ."of com- 
fort luxury ns ore not is.ucn y 


live of American national spirit Walt fort bo calt purchase' any 

Whitman. And though the poet had m h.s books, 

miodaspirituanoog be might nctually f S'™ 1° t ’ offic „s' boots nod 


*1£S STeaeh cantonment one post 
exchange for every regiment. The goods 
are sold nt cost price plus five per"??; 
profit. By trading at their own exchanges 
the soldiers benefit themselves. 'Hete Wy 
can obtain goods cheaper than elsewhere^ 


tninu a spuivuai — --a- . . - 

have been prophesying what is taking 
place every day in the American army 
cantonments. , 

The place of singing in the camp ana 
field is as important as that of powder. 

The army which does not sing heartily, 

Americans are wont to say, does not fight 

-heartily. Indeed, in the opinion of mill- can obtain go ioas ewa™, l ^ the post 
tary experts, a singing army is the winning and ‘ any profits wlv decided 

army. “It U just as essential that the exchanges are expended in a way dectne 

soldfers should know how to sing,” said upon by the votes bfthe men in . 

United States Major-General Leonard raent. Usually the profits go t P . 

Wood, ‘as that they should carry rifles and for athletic equipments, _ m asica tbe 

know how to shoot them. It sounds odd meats for the band, better food I 

to the nrdinarv nerson when vou tell •him mess, and sometimes for a tobacco 

for smokes in France where cigarettes cai 
not be had easily. 

The Hostess Hocse,, 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa* 
tion has established a “hostess house 
within the confines of each cantonment. 
The primary object of tbe hostess house is 

/nine. .vUV, nUnAnt <?rtrrOUnd* 


BDOW HOW IU bliuui lUCUi. U auuuuu viyi* 

to the ordinary person when you tell »bim 
every soldiers should be a singer, because 
the layman cannot reconcile singing with 
killing. But when you know these boys 
as 1 know them, you will realize bow 
much it means to them to sing. There 
isn’t anything in the worlci, even letters 
from home, that will raise a soldier’s 

spirits like a good, catchy marching-tune.” The primary objected ttie Hostess uuuav- V* 
% As an aid to military efficiency, mass to furnish a place with pleaShnt surroun 
singing is most systematically practised ings where a soldier can meet his family 
and developed in the army and navy. Song- and friends. As there are in a trainin 0 
coaches are appointed from civilians, who camp anywhere from thirty to sixty 
are awarded the rank of commissioned sand men, there is naturally a large 
officers. The soldiers and sailors have oi wives, mothers, and sweethearts. To 
regular times for singing under these those the hostess house furnishes a com* 
song-leaders. They sing from a small fortable meeting place free from trouble 
hook, called Songs oi the Soldiers and and annoyance. 

bailors which is published by the govern- The building is usually as_ attractive 


uuuuis wuiku is puonshed by the govern- 
ment ana sold to civilians for five annas 
and to men in uniform for ten pice. 

0 „T“ ?V° st Popular camp song I heard 
among the soldier hoys was the one enti- 

knd ra"™ ' re ' M .? tn " ot Yankee snap 
and go. These are the words - F 

Qver there, over there. * i 
Send the word, send the word over there 


ucu annoyance. 

The building is usually as_ attractive 
inside as it is inviting out : it is furnishea 
with -all the latest appointments. The 
hostess house • provides large rooms for 
visiting purposes, several bed-'rooms_f°5 


nursery. 
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Sometimes the memb-rs of the hostess 
hoas» staff go to the railroad stations and 
meet the trams so that no in-comtng in 
experienced woman visitors are left to 
wander alone m that manmade world in 
search of her soldier She is brought to 
the hostess house where she finds every 
assistance and protection that she may 
need 

It should be noted in passing that the 
moral conditions in and around the camps 
and training stations are exceptionally 
clean The government has adopted n 
rigorous policy of absolute repression m 
the matter of drink and prostitution— the 
twin evils of camp life "The Federal 
Government," declared President Wilson 
himself, * has pledged its word that as far 
as care and vigilance can accomplish the 
result, the men committed to its charge 
will be returned to the homes and comma 
mties that so generously ga\ e them with 
no scars except those won in honorable 
conflict ’ Ana so successfully has the 
government kept its word that it has 
"actually reduced to small an amouat vice 
and drunkenness in our army and navy, 
that it is a fair statement that civilian 
America will have to clarify its moral at 
mosphere if it is to take back itsyouug men 
after the war to an equally wholesome 
environment ” 

But to return to the hostess hons* It 
supports a cafetena, where good meals 
can be had at reasonable prices The wo 
men who run the cafeteria are aggressively 
cheerful At the instant, there flashes 
belorc mv mind a scene at one ol these 
places The ball was crowded, yet it was 
pleasant and comfortable I could not 
quite see why, but there was an indefinable 
something about the place which was 
exquisitely wholesome and clean The 
women attendants, who had the ap 
pearance of college students (how shall t 
describe them) so lively and so happy 
Tosee them makes one a heart glad They 
bad such charming ways Somehow they 
make you feel that you are a guest and 
not a customer They treat you like an 
old friend of the establishment. You go 
to the food counter, take what you like, 
pay your bill, and they smile at you gem 
ally To be sure you have to wait on 
yourself , but wbat matter ? You are in 
an American camp where all things are 
American 

On one occasion, I bought among other 


things at the cafetena, a bowl of what I 
considered to bedelicious soup I took my 
luncheon tray to a round tabic and Lcgau 
to sip from the bowl Good henicns! 
What was I eating ?» Soup ’ Hardly It 
was hot, pungently hot, it nearly burned 
my throat I decided that the luncheon 
was a dismal failure Qaite chagrined, l 
went back to the counter and asked Tor an 
explanation Behold, it was not soup at 
all I had picked up the wrong bowl I 
bad taken a new kind of French salad 
which looked very much like soup I With 
well bred courtesy, tliey took back the dish 
and refunded my money And how we 
laughed and laughed at the mistake 1 They 
are provokingly good natured people, 
those wonderful w omen folks of the hos- 
tess house 

Social Vision 

From the social work at the army 
cantonments it is evident that America 
does not regard her troops to be soulless 
machines— mere cannon fodder’ as they 
are called in some of the European coun 
toes The United States government has 
fully ns-n to its moral obligation it is 
doing a work of vast magnitude to keep 
its fighting men in physical, mental, and 
moral trim The government has mobilized 
every material, social .and spiritual 
resource behind its troops Nothing is 
considered too good for these brave men 
Indeed, to the American government, this 
social service is an opportunity, a privilege, 
and increasingly, a special responsibility 
“It is a movement for the improvement of 
the nation, ’ writes one of the members of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activi 
ties, ' and is utterly devoid of sentimental 
lty To make the men fit for fighting, 
and after, to bnng them back from war as 
fine and as clean as they went, is just 
plain efficiency " 

The noted English writer, Mr John 
Galsworthy, said the other day that “the 
house of the Future is alwaysdark’' Jt 
is so, may be , but we know beyond a per- 
ailventare that the war has already coined 
for America many significant social ideas 
and ideals which have brought about in 
the American mind profound changes— 
changes which are bound to culminate m 
the rc making of the whole nation With 
a new sense of values American leaders of 
thought are demanding that the social 
program which has proved so beneficent 
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to army cantonments should also be pro- 
vided for civil communities ; community 
stores, community theatres, community 
play, community singing and in short, 
community co-operation should he as 
much an integral part of civic as of a rmy 


life. When this social visroo is f «lly real 
ized, then indeed this miphty Republic 
will have fulfilled Us hiphest drst.ny in 
respect to human liberty and social justice. 
Iowa Citv, U. S. A. 

November 1, 1918. 


THE HOUSE OK COMMONS AND INDIA 

By the Hon. R. D. Denman. 

i H the working of institutions continuity century can be blind to this P r °win# 
of form does not necessarily imply con- self-centredness of'dcmocratic institutions^ 

• tinuity of spirit. From time to time, Take the test of modern general elections, 
therefore, you nave to consider whether What are the topics that have aominoteo 
a given institution which may have them and stirred the passions of electors j 
admirably performed some function in the Everyone remembers Die storms wnicli 
past, is still capable of fulfilling that raged round the reform of the House o 
particular purpose. Such consideration Lords, Mr. LlOyd George s Budget, ana 
is especially needed in the case of the House the Insurance Act. Leading statesmen 
of Commons. A body so truly living, so declared that they saw ‘in such domestic 
intimately related to the life of the British matters as "these evils which heralded 
people, is subjected to all the elusive and “the end of all things.” In such an 
subtle processes of growth and change, atmosphere what candidate can preserve 
and on examination you discover that a due sense of proportion and give' to 
without any deliberate design or conscious Imperial or Foreign affairs their propef 
act of human will its qualities and out- weight ? 

look have, suffered alterations that have This last election, when the future o» 
come about almost unnoticed. the world was at stake and when, n 

In suggesting that the House of Com- ever, our country ought to have. cast 
mons has ceased to he a body that can its gaze beyond its own shores, provides ft 
usefully supervise the government of,India, crowning example of its elecfcoral_dqmestl- 
I do not wish it to be inferred that it has city. Its dominant issues, “expel ti" 
undergone some recent deterioration. On Germans,” “make Germany pay our War 
the contrary, it has probably never been Debt,” were strictly insular. “Death to 
a more competent assembly than it is the Kaiser” represented an. appeal to a 
today. More than ever it is a truly world-wide emotion,— a longing that 'waf* 
representative body, composed of men making shall be a universally recognised 
of fully average intelligence, honesty, and crime; but speaking generally that ‘\vaS 
: public spirit, possessing collectively a as far as the electorate went in an entbu- 
wide experience of statecraft. Never has siasm for an ordered reign of international 
it enjoyed a more complete equipment justice. At a moment when India presents 
for carrying into action the democratic one of the great problems of the world, 
plan of “government of the people, by I doubt whether the very name of India 
the people, for the people.” For this very --was mentioned in a score of Members’ 
reason, however, its skill in the art of election addresses. 1 . ,, 

government of one people by another has This increased self centredness of flrmfl- 
l diminished. In these days a representative cracy is no mere accident. It follows inevi. 
body is expected primarily to regard the t ably. from the current concent oh n f the 
welfare of those whom it represents. Its function of the State TJ * 

S= one «ho , oountek into the 
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ins nn intimate partner to the everyday 
aflair* o( a citizen's life Thu tendency 
is boon 1 to fix the attention of a Member 
more closely upon detail* of domestic Icgts 
latioa and leaves him less leisure than his 
grandfather, or tven bis father, enjoyed 
for the examination of wi ler problem.* 
HiS constituents compel him to study 
improvements in State services vv hicti 
concern their daily well being nnd give 
huts no encouragement to acquire know 
ledge of Asm 

Let os now consider the recent practice 
of the House in relation to India \\c 
find that the Secretary of State made nn 
annual statement to utmost empty lien 
chc* ,-That was about nil that was heard 
of India unless something went wrong 
Then ol course, questions were naked 
and sometimes debates ensued Sow 
surely no one can argue that n system of 
supervision amounting only to a criticism 
of past mistakes Isa satisfactory form of 
control A control which is always look 
ing backwards, rather than keenly watch 
mg the present and preparing for the 
future must ten I to thwart nn 1 discour 
age It certainly cannot stimulate, quali 
ties of imagination and enterprise in those 
reponsible to it 

The evil of the House of Commons 
supervision of India is not merely negn 
tree It is not only that the House brings 
no store of understanding to current 
Indian affairs There is a real danger of 
positively injurious action by the House 
in tbe event of a clash of economic in 
tcrests between the two peoples 

Striking evidence of this peril appeared 


Hit year m the debates on the Indian 
Cotton Duties 

The growth of democracy affords no 
security here Labour Parties in this 
connexion cannot be trusted any more 
than Capitalist Parties Suppose labour 
were led to fear that n fiscal system 
desired by India threatened established 
trade in* British good* Can aovbody 
feel confident that tbe House would then 
net as a fair and impartial judge of Indian 
interests 1 

These considerations unite in pointing 
to one contusion the need for removing 
the control of India* domestic nflaira 
from the House of Commons and for 
incrrasing her own authority to manage 
them The standing Committee proposed 
by tbe Secretary of state and the \iccroy 
does not rcnlly meet the case Uc must 
reorganise on federal lines the whole 
political machinery of the Umpire Sub- 
jects of common interest,— defence, fore 
ign policy nn 1 the like —will become the 
province of a body representing not only 
the United Kingdom hut also the Donii 
mons nnd India In internal nfiairs each 
unit must be self determining To get the 
best out oflndt i the mast be encouraged 
to play her full part in both nspects of 
this Imperial scheme Since self govern 
ment is not the growth of a day we 
cannot nflord to delay in laying found n 
tionv The sooner \u promote in India, 
by wise measures of devolution, the habit 
of self government the sooner will she 
be able to add to the common fund of 
our Imperial life the abundant riches of 
her ancient and valued civilisation 


TUL DUTILS 01 MAS 


T HIS is the name of a volume of Lssays 
by Joseph Maxxini (1805 72},* the 
great apostle of Nationalism 1 Tbe 
most timid and law abiding citizen need 
not fear to taro over its pages,’ say* Mr 
Jones who contributes the introduction, 
though its author was once arrested by 


the Government in his youth ’ “ Despotic 
Governments dislike dreamers Mazzim 
was arrested really as the Governor of 
Genoa told his father because he was n 
thoughtful young man of tnlent, fond of 
solitary walks by night *\\c don t like 
young people thinking without knowing 
the subject of their thoughts * ” Such 
was the condition of Italy when he lived 
* that Mazzmi * name will live on aiming 
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those of Italy’s greatest citizens and the 
world’s best men seems now bejond 
dispate But Mazzmi’s most precious be 
quest to the world was not a bundle of 
Essajs, but a noble life ” His real mistress 
w as literature, and he \\ ould have served 
her with a fine devotion had not the more 
imperious call of Country claimed Ins 
loyalty The idea of Italian unity is to 
be found also in the writings of Dante 
and Rienzi, but Mazzim differs from them 
in being political and not merely literary, 
and constructive and passionately rcli 
gious He regarded life as a mission, and 
duty its highest law He had poor 

S pialities for a conspirator, and was a 
atlure in that role "This ‘pestiferous 
conspirator’ displayed to the subjects of 
the Pope a spiritual grandeur the like of 
which had rarely, if ever, been seen in a 
Vicar .pf Christ through all the ages of 
Roman Christendom ” A writer of elevat 
ed thought and glowing prose, an inspiring 
talker, he was an 

‘Established point of light whence rays 
traversed the world ’ 

Carlyle, a friend of Mazzioi, called him ‘a 
man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity and nobleness of mind, 
one oi those rare men who are worthy 
to he called martyr souls , he had the 
firm conviction that no nation deserved 
freedom or could long retain it which did 
not win it for itself And with that con- 
viction, he waged a life long warfare not 
only on-Austnan misrule, ‘but on Italian 
ignorance, dissension and vice — the 
wretched brood ol oppression S-rviIe 
habits and unworthy affections must go 
? ? atlon must purify herself in order, to 
fulfil her mission The sole path to victory 
was through sacrifice, — constancy m 
sacrifice ” He died full of patriotic schemes 
and his days were full of toil for the salva- 
tion of bis country He wrote to a friend 
who was ill, it is absurd to be ‘ill, while 
nations are struggling for liberty ’ 

"Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy • »» s 
.Let us now turn to the teachings of 
the man, who wrote mostly for the work- 
S kw country At the outset he 
lUr* maladlC3 whlch threatened 
S™ V w ian Pf°S? es T s as tra y Machiave 
CalWt ^ a lL°H tlCa HJ e ^ lt,Sm TOb ‘ c h they 
Sir? 0 -and Materialism He 
therefore preferred to insist on the duties 
and not on the rights of man ’ 


"When I «ay that the knowledge of their right* 
is not enough to enable men to effect nny ?PP««mble 
or lairing improvement, I do not a*k you to renounce 
these rights , 1 only »ny that they cannot einteieept 
a consequence of duties fulblled and that one 


must begin with the latter m order to arrive at the 
former And when I *ny that by proposing happi- 
ness \\ ell belag or material interest os the mm m 
existence we run the risk of producing egoist* I do 
not m*an that you should never strive after these 
things 1 say that material Interests pursued a™ 0 ,'' 
and not as a means, but ns an end lead nl way* to 
this most disastrous result Material Improve- 
ment is essential, and wc shall strire to wm it lor 
ourselves , but not because the one thing 
for man Is to be well fed and housed, bat 
because you cannot have a sense of your own dignity 
or nny moral development while you are engaged as 
nt the present day, in a continuous duel with want 
you need then a change In your material con 
ditions to develop morally .you must strive, then 
for this change and you will obtain It, bnt you must 
strive for it as a means not as nn end i strive for it 
from a sense of duty, not only ns a right strive lor 
it in order to make jourselves better, not only to 
make yourselves materially happy - -To make 
yourselves better this must be the aim of your life - 
- r reach Duty to the men of the classes above you, 
and fulfil, as far as possible your own duties , preach 
virtue, sacrifice love , and b* vourselves virtuous 
and prompt to self sacrifice and love " 

This sense of Duty derives its sanction 
from God. Wheresoever the Spirit of Gou 
is, there is Liberty— liberty ol choice 
between good and evil, which qvokes in 
us the sense ol duty ? 

' Without God whence can we derive Duty ? 
Without God, you will find that whatever system of 
civil government you choose to attach yourselves to, 
has no other basts than blind brutal, tyrannic 
Force. There Is no escape from this „ Either we 
ought to obey God, or to serve men— whether one or 
many, matters not If there be not a Supreme Mind 
reigning over all tinman minds who can save us from 
the tyrannymf our fellowmen, whenever they find 
themselves stronger than we ? Without God 
there is no other sovereign than Fact j Fact before 
which the materialists even bow themselves 

But wbo is to interpret the law of 
God ">— the voice of the individual, or of 
the human race ? On the one hand, ‘the 
conscience of the individual speaks in ac- 
cordance with his education, his tenden 
cies, his habits, his passions ’ On the 
other hand, in the history of Humanity 
we read the design of God 'The law of 
God is one, as God is one, but we only dis 
cover it article by article, line by line, as 
the educative experience of preceding gene- 
rations accumulates more and more and 
the association of races, peoples and mdi- 
viauals grows in extent and closeness ’ 
at the same time we must remember that 
al ‘ Sreat ideas which have helped the 
progress of Humanity began bjr being op 
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posed to the genera! beliefs of Humanity, 
and were preached by individuals whom 
Humanity derided, persecuted , and cruci 
fied 1 We thu 9 come to the conclusion that 
‘whenever the voice of your conscience 
corresponds with that general voice of 
Humanity, you are certain of the troth, 
certain of knowing one line of God s law ’ 
God speaks to both the individual and the 
human race, and ‘«h*never they agree, 
whenever the cry of your conscierut. 19 
ratified by the general conscience of hn 
inanity, there is God ’ 

Cut the economic question being at the 
root of all the misery of the working 
classes, 'to point out to them the dnty of 
progress, to speak to them of intellectual 
and moral hie, of politral rights of cdu 
cation, ism the actual state of society, 
sheer irony They have neither the time 
wot the means for progress The doctrine 
of everyone for himself and liberty for all 
is not, ns is >a 1 le«ed, sufficient to create 
little by little an approximate equilibrium 
of rase and comfort among the classes 
that constitute society It may lead to 
increase of productive activity and of 
capital but not of universally diffused 
prosperity ‘The poverty of the working 
classes remains unchanged Freedom ot 
competition for those who possess no 
thing for these who are nnanle to save 
anything from their daily wages and 
therefore have nothing with which to 
■tart any commercial undertaking ts a If, 
just ni political freedom is a he for those 
who from want of education instruction 
opportunities and time cannot cvercis- its 
rights” Socialism would according to 
Mattini be no remedy Such an exist 
ciee, U possible would be a life of b-avers, 
not of men Physical life might be satis 
tied by it, but moral and intellectual life 
woulf perish an 1 with it emulation, free 
choice of work, free association stimulus 
to production joys of property, and all 
incentives to progress’ The reined r.. nc 
carding to Uaxz nt lay in the union ofcapi 
tal and labour m the sara* hands in asso- 
rt ition of labour and division of th* pro- 
fits of labour, m peasant proprietorship 
anl the I ke 

but fs n*ver tired of reminding 

bis auli-nce that those who speak to 
them 10 the name of material happiness 
are sure to betray them 


moral ty without the power of self sacrifice yon 

will never succeed -Toe lot of a man u not altered 
by renovating and embcll »h ng the bouse la which 
he 1 re* where only the body of a slave breather 
and not the soul of a man all reforms are useless 
tbe neat dwelling lotnr omly torn shed Is a whited 
sepulchre noth og <l,e —And I believe that man can 
cot be made better more worthy of love more 
noble more div ne — wh cb is our a m and end upon 
earth— hy heaping upon him pbys cal enjoyments and 
by sett ng before him as the object of hi* 1 fe that 
irony which Is called hipp ness- I be! eve that man 
ought to be able to rat and lire without bar off all 
the hour* of his esistedce absorbed by material 
labour that he ought to bare time for developing 
his superior facult ej But 1 1 itea with terror to 
those voices which tell u» Man s aim m I ft « self 
preurrat oo enjoyment t h s right because I know 
that such maxims can only create ego sts and that 
they have been 10 France and elsewhere aad threntea 
to be in Italy the destruction of every noble idea of 
all martyr sp r t and every pledge of future great 
ness.” 

Mazzmi boldly challenges those who 
c&U lum a dreamer dwelling on abstract 
principles and negledtmg facts A revofn 
tion whether social political or otherwise, 
—not necessarily violent— includes a nega 
tion and an affirmation th“ negation of 
nn existtng order of things tbe affirmation 
of a new order to b- substituted for it * 
Tins means not only destructive ccittasm, 
but presenting before the masses a new 
aim The generation which participates 
in the destruction of the old order of 
things is nearly always condemned to 
mark with its own dead the road of pro- 
gress for its su'messor Itself can never 
enjoy the result of its travail Now what 
theory of material interests, what proof 
of individual rights could argue a law of 
«e!f sacrifice, or martyrdom if martrrdom 
be tbe goal that awaits us ? Martyr 
dom is folly to a people that has no sti 
mulus outside material interests ’ Great 
things are never done except by the rejec 
tion of individualism and a constant sac 
nfi-c of ^elf to the common progress The 
true instrument of progress of the peoples 
is to be sought m the moral factor He 
are therefore driven to the sqbfjyi nf. vrtn 
ciplcs whi h alone are constructive \\ e 
most tenge belief m them , tbe lorn of 
thing* demands it The 
importance to forms Kwcs 

'J* »pb*re of principle* ra , 1 , 

moral **a*e ihe scut nr oe of n_» , *? a “ th* 

others wouU [Ain convert in'& a 0 rato w ^ otn 

’V-* p-rposc^hcyou^^ S?,** *! 

rJ t»4xy by <• Koar a- Qt / t * '* 1 «mil 

tJ t ^' 3 ' *» *«l rcrgfan ^ bVr £ 
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nincalexif trace ' “Mco echo . "f 4 * 1 “j&JVSi 
deny the power of inspiration and self sacrifice, call 
martyrdom quixotic, and try to regenerate the 
peoples by statistics” “But we subordinate the cco 
nomic to the moral factor, because if withdrawn 
from its controlling influence, dissociated from prin- 
ciples, and abandoned to the theories of individual 
ism [each for himself and the deni take the 
hindmost] which govern it to-day, it would 
result in brutish egoism .Principles, which some 
wonld religate among abstractions, bv their nature 
1 e so near material interests, and what is called the 
economic factor, that they involve Us practical 
triumph as an inevitable consequence The sphere 
of principles includes and embraces them all ” 

To the religiously disposed man, 
whose theme is that the earth is clay, life 
is but of an hour, terrestrial existence is a 
period of trial, earth is a land of exile and 
so on— a theme with which we are only 
too familiar in India— and that we should 
therefore despise it and rise above it and 
turn to God, Mazzim’s reply was equally 
emphatic : 

"To the others who speak to you of heaven. 


given ns Is in danger of a dishonourable death ...» 
?The earth is of God* it cannot be accursed Life, 
like the God from whom it springs, la one and ever- 
lasting ; it cannot be broken np in fragments, or 
divided Into periods of a character radically opposed 
There Is no antagonism between matter and 
The earth Is of God It is a step upon, the infinite 
ascent that leads ns Vo heaven *. onvs vsyaava dating 
one of onr existences, daring wbleb we are bound to 
prepsree ourselves for the next . .. The earth is the 
sphere where we have an appointed mission to per 
form, with Instruments of labour famished by it . 
and we are bonnd to regard It with lore and re- 
verence, as the seat of onr possible sanctification . 
Life is a mission .. , We are each and all of ns bound 
to strive to incarnate la hnmamty that portion of 
eternal truth which it is 'granted to ns to perceive: 
to convert Into an earthly reality so much of the 
•kingdom of heaven’— the divine conception permeat- 
ing life — as it is given to ns to comprehend .— The 
moral code deduced from our dogma preaches there 
fore to man : Seek not to Isolate yourselves : impri- 
son not y onr soul in etente contemjilation, in solitary 
prayer, in pride of individual purification, in pretend* 
mg to a grace which no faltu not realised in works 
can enable yon to deserve. Be not deceived by the 
doctrine that salvation may be achieved in spite of, 
and in opposition to, the earth. You can only save 
«— i — _.i God asks not, what 


■ io me o users wuo speaa xa you o. craven, ur8el ^; b aa7in g othera G od a sk* not, what 
■ e P?' i,v/ ri wav^Jind* tbrin/of^ ^ave you done for your soul? but, what have 'you 


e thing only. Do not tell us that the earth is clay 
Tbe earth ts God’s ; God created it that we might 
climb by it to Rim The earth is not a sojourn of 
expiation and temptation ; it is the place appointed 
for our labour of self Improvement, and of develop 
ment towards a higher state of existence God creat- 
ed ns not for contemplation, but for ac’tion . The 
life of a soul is sacred in every one of its stages. In 
the earthly stage as well as in the others which are 
to follow ; so, then, every stage mast be a prepara- 
tion for tbe next, every temporary progress must 
help the continuous upward progress of the immortal 
life which God has kindled in each one of ns, and In 
collective humanity which grows by the operation of 
each one of us . ‘Thy kingdom come on earth as it 
is In heaven ’ Let these words be the utterance 
of your faith, your prayer, 0 my brothers. Repeat 
it, and act so that it may be fulfilled. Do not heed 
those who try to teach you passive resignation. In 
UC * to earthly things, submission to every 
temporal power even when unjust, repeating to you 
without understanding it this other saying ‘Render 
unto Ctesar the things which are Caesar's, and unto 
God the things which are God’s * Nothing is Csesar’s 
except ta so fat as It is such In conformity with the 
divine law Crcsar— that is, the temporal power, the 
civil government— is nothing bat tbe mandatory, the 
executor so far as Its powers and the times allow, 
01 bod s design , whenever it betrays its mandate it 
chan«Tt " °* sa 7 7°ar Ttght, bat your dotjr, to 


these ; leave your own to God and His law. Labour 
nnweanedly for others* good : such action is the 
bobest prayer In God thought and action are one 
Seek to Imitate him from afar '* 

In his great religious apology, the sum 
of all his teaching, entitled “From the 
Council to God", Mazzitii elaborates 
his views on the Papacy and on religion. 
He declared the Papacy to be morally 
extinct and regarded its alliance with tbe 
monarchy to be an impossible arrangement 
and to both he said, ‘descend into the 
tomb you have 'dug for yourselves.’ The 
Papacy worshipped force (authority), 
‘which, from Prometheus to Galileo, has 
ever sought to enchain the revealers and 
precursors of the future to the motionless 
rock of present fact,’ The dignitaries of 
the Church are all practical materialists. 
Mazzim did not ignore the great service 
which the Papacy had rendered i, in the 
past, by civilising, humanising and demo- 
cratising Europe, and he bowed in reverence 
before the image of its great past, but a 

lrlT.nl inprfio linrt nraul.1... it . i , 


Religious individualism, like its political £ tal - i “ ert ‘a had overtaken it, and made 
counterpart, is only ‘egotism draoed in \ ntl merent to the miseries of mi" 


+b^r.,ra' r «.7''’v' J T-? nly * e S otlsm draped in 
the mantle of philosophical formulas ’ 

‘‘We may not lock uarsdrti ua in barren onri 

;X’; 'i* 

is falling to wreck 5 while the couutrv th* 


— miseries of millions, 
and so its mission was over. Religions 
? r ^i ransit ? ry » but re ^g‘on is eternal. To 
TrMtb uif Pa P ac f did, that the whole 
truth had been revealed to it is to restrict 
within a narrow groove ‘the limitless 


*■ ? t f 
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is destined slowly to attain * Life is move 
meat, aspiration, progress Non deny 
progress , shrink m terror from all aspira 
tion , crucify humanity upon Calvary , 
reject every attempt to detach the idea 
from the symbol, and strive to petrify the 
living \\ ord of God ’ 

“Wbfn a religion no longer either create* deter 
mine* or directs action when it roast* no power of 
•aenfiee when, it no longer harmonist* and acitri 
the d fferent hranche* of human sctirity when It* 
* taj conception ctarts to inform new *ymboWV or 
new man, (citation* in art science Or cit II fe— that 
religion i* expiring" Motiocln* sphinxes in tbe 
▼ ait desert yon inertly contemplate the shadow of 
the centuries as they pais Faith is perish ng Bmong 
the peoples beeanse the dogma that losp ted it no 
longer corresponds to the stage of education which 
they in fulfilment o( the pros dential plan hare 
reached 

The new faith no longer accepts a pnvt 
leged interpreter, a sole immediate Reveal 
er between the people and God Jesus says 
Mazztm, we love as the best of our human 
brothers The Catholic dogma humanises 
God , our dogma teaches the slow.progres 
sive divimsation of man The teachings of 
Jesus and the Apostles constantly insist 
upon ourchvorcefrom all terrestrial things 
as a condition of moral improvement of 
salvation They preach the suicide of the 
man within us , the renunciation of every 
natural desire , abdication of every aim of 
social transformation , indifference to 
every earthly good , resigned acceptance of 
everything evil unreasoning submission 
to the powers that be , exclusive import 
ance given to the work of internal purifi 
cation 

' Christian, chanty was rather a mean* of pur tying 
one* own tout than tbe stoic of a common a m 
which It wm Cod * wilt that man thoutd real *e here 
below It did not OTer pan tbe I mlt* of brnexoleuce 
and led to no attempt to destroy the eaoies of 
human hunger and m »ery Lore of country and 
that tore which embrace* the generation* of the 
Marc and U dexoted even onto sacrifice for the e 
sake that lore which w It not tolerate the brand of 
■ □equal ty or flarery on the brow or a brother man 
wa* unknown to Cbr slian moral ty The true coon 
try tbe real home of Chrutlan free men and equals 
was. hfswa. \evr tt muirssluvuuLVvl wityivwiwA 
tb ther (cixitat dal] and the greater h < infleriog* 
on earth the itrooger the hope he m ght enterta n of 
hi* loul • future and of celeitial joy The world wa* 
abandoned to Satan Rel g on tangbt man to re- 
nounce it religion which was »1 kc his Isolation and 
h * refuge, it imposed no mt« on ol earnest and 
resolute Struggle and of slowly progresi re but cer 
tain rietory 

Christianity is, therefore the, religion of 
the individual man , * but remember that 
life is given to you m order that you may 
31 %-5 


endeavour to improve the society in which 
wc five, to purify and enlarge its faith 
and to urge forward in tbe path of eternal 
truth the men who surround you, and who 
will bless your work ” The Book of God 
is not closed , God is spirit, and there is 
continuous revelation of the spirit of God 
through humanity Revelation which is, 
as Lessing says, the education of the 
human race, descends continuously from 
God to man Each religion is a fragment, 
enveloped m symbols of the eternal troth 
Having accomplished its mission, that 
religion disappears ‘ Columns of the 
temple which the generations are baildmg 
to God our religions succeed and are 
linked to one another sacred and ncces 
sary each and all but having each and all 
their determinate place and value accord 
mg to the portion of the temple they sus 
tain ” The world is athirst of God of 
progress and of unity \ou substitute for 
God an idol an mtallible Pope ’ Therefore 
the Papacy will be swept away 

To fix your gaze always on the Past, 
and avert it from the Future, is puerile 
Now wh te we are ap og onr father* we forget 
that oar father* aped no one and were great became 
of tb • The r aspiration* flowed from contempor- 
ary »ourcei from tbe oecd* of tbe mAfie* from the 
nature of their enxironmeat And precltely became 
the mitm meat they employed was adapted to the 
purpose they had lo xiew they worked miracles 
\Vby do we not act a* they did 1 IVby wh le itudy 
ing and rejecting trad tion ihould we notmoTe 
onward ? We ought to wor»h p the greater** of oar 
father* and «eek io tbe r tombs a pledge of the 
future not the Mare it*tlf Tbe future is before m 
and God the father of all rexelatlon* and all age* 
alone can po at oat the Infin te way Up then I and 
let a* be great in onr tarn Our father* repose 
tranaa I and proud io tbelr tombs They ileep I te 
warrior* after battle wrapped la their flag Pear 
not that you will gr exe them Bat let us adrance iu 
the name of God VI e w II return hereafter to lax at 
ft* foot there where oar fathers lie some of the 
laurel* that our owa hands haxe won The old Age 
can atta n its actual fu fitment only in the baptism of 


•Tbe end of politics is the application of 
thft.’&nxqj.la.w. tji *Ji t- 'vp.'}. ‘‘Jinnfttcttcam ifi 
a nation in its double activity, domestic 
and foreign ’ Therefore it is necessary to 
have a right conception of our Duty, not 
only to God but to the family to the 
country, and to Humanity Doty is tbe 
mother of self sacrifice, tbe wspirer of 
great and noble things The family , s t he 
cradle of humanity, the country of tbe 
heart, and the angel of tbe family , I 
a Oman 'In ber there is treasure enough 
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of emancipation from nnjust social condition* tf 
do not first conquer a country for yoametreJ . w!ie 
there is no country there l* no coramon aj;reement to 
which yon can appeal, the egoism of selinlefe 
■ w. wlin has the nocer hand keeps it, 


of consoling tenderness to allay every 


pain. 

“Lore and respect Woman Do not seek only con 
solution in her, bat strength, inspiration, a redoubling 
of vour Intellectual and moral faculties Clot out of 
your mind any idea of superiority to her , you hare 
none whatever The prejudice of ages has created 
through unequal education and the perenninal oppres 
sion of the laws that opp ir cat Intellectual inferiority 
which you use to day as an argument for maintaining 
the oppression But does not the history of all op 
nression teach you that thos* who oppress rely always 
for their justification upon a fact created by them 
selves? The feudal classes withheld edu ntlon from 
you, sons of the people, almost up to our own day, 
and then from your want of education they drew, and 
still to-day draw, their arguments for deluding yon 
from the sanctuary of the city, from the place where 
the laws are made, from the right to vote which 
initiates your social mission The owners of the 
negroes m America declare the race radically Inferior 
and Incapable of education and yet persecute who 
ever seeks to educate it For half a century the sup 
porters of the reigning families have affirmed that we 
Italians are illfitted for liberty, and meanwhile by 
lawB and by the brute force of mercenary armies they 
keep every way closed by which, il the disability did 
really exist, we might overcome It for ourselves— as 
If tyranny could ever be an education for liberty M 
' Today, half of the human family, the half from 
which we seek inspiration and consolatloa, the half 
to which is eutrosled the first education of our 
children, is, fry a singular contradiction, declared 
civilly politically, and socially unequal and is ex 
eluded from this unity The emancipation of woman 
should be always coupled with the emancipation of 
the working man ’ 

After the family, comes the country. 

'A country Is not a mere territory , the particular 
territory 19 only its foundation The country is the 
idea winch rises upon- that foundation , it is the 
sentiment of love, the sense of fellowship lwhich finds 
together all the sons of that territory 'A country 
Is not an aggregation it is an association There «s 
no true country without a uniform right There is 
no true country where the uniformity of that right 
is violated fry the existence ol caste, privilege, and 
Inequality— where the powers and faculties of a 
large number of individuals are suppressed or 
dormant In such a state of things there can be no 
Nation no people but only a multitude, a fortuitous 
agglomeration of men whom circumstances have 
■brought together and differerent circumstances will 
separate Your Country should be your temple 
I*0d at the summit, a people of equals at the base.’ 

,, before associatiog ourselves with 
the Nations which compose Humanity we 
must exist ns a Nation 

Stoats 

' »*» tta W'ow.MTrf ,h° v“' 

are the bastards of Humanity Soldiers wiihr, ^ 0n 
banner, Uriel, tes among the nnt.mV ” ■without a 


s alone, and he who has the upper hand keeps 
since there u no common safeguard for the intem 
of all Do not be led away br the Idea of improving 
your material conditions without first solving t 
national question You cannot do it . . . O r»T 
brothers, lore your country. Oar country i* ont 
home, the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which we love and fl re 
loved by, and with which we have a more intimate 
and quicker communion of feeling nnd thought tha 
with others , a family which by its concentration 
upon a given spot, and by the homogeneous nature 
of Us elements, is destined fora special kind of oCh 
vity Our country is our field of labour... In lab cur- 


ing according to true principles for our country we 
are labouring for Humanity ; our country is tne 
fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield for the 
common good If we give up this fulcrum we run tne 
risk of becoming useless to our couatry and to 
Humanity 11 

The individual is too weak, and Human- 
ity too vast. Hence, tn order to enable us 
to multiply our forces and powers of 
action indefinitely, Humanity has been 
divided into distinct groups, and thus the 
seed of nationality has been planted. This 
is the nationalism of which Alazzmi speaks 
and of which he is universally regarded 
as the apostle, and the idea underlying it 
has been well expressed in the following 
lines of the present poet-laureate’s latest 
poem, ‘England to India’ : 

Truth Is as Beauty unconfined 
Various as Nature is Man’s Mind j 
Each race and tribe is a flower 
Set In God s garden with its dower < 

Of special lostinct , and man’s grace j 

Compact of all, must all embrace t ’ 
China and Iod, Hellas or France, 

Each hath its own inheritance j - 
And each to Truth's rich marketibnogs 
Its bright divine imaginings, 

In rival tribute to surprise 
The world with native merchandise 
The following passage from Mazztni is 
almost prophetic, and nogs the clarion- 
call of justice and freedom and truth to 
the august delegates to the international 
Peace Conference now assembled in Pans : 

1 Governments have disfigured the design of God, 
which you may gee clearly marked out, as far, at 
east, as regards Europe, by the courses of the great 
nthll tbe l 1 ?' 8 . of the lofty mountains and by 
£ graphical conditions, they have disfigured 
Breed ’ b ? Jealousy of the jost 
daVihml. ° f 1 tbcrs ’ disfigured it so much that to 
France rh aps no nation except England and 

8 nt the c “? fi ° es correspond to this tfcsign . 
Saturn?*?! . ' * i!I ‘"Wllbly be fulfilled 

of the TwInW 09 ’ i? e ,n , nate 8 P°ntaneous tendencies 
• “one will be sureties saactian«?£*V. replace the arbitrary divisions 
* gm,e yourselves with the hope win he £? v " nmtnts The map of Europe 

v re-made The Countries of the Peoples will 
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ns(, defined by the voice of the free, upon the 
rain* of the Countries of Kings and privileged 
classes. Between those countries there will be 
harmony and brotherhood And then the work of 
Uumanitj foe the general am Iteration for the 
discovery and application of the real law of lie 
earned od In association and d stnbnted according 
to local capacities will be accompl shed by peaceful 
and progressire development - 

Written more than half a century ago, 
the troth of these observations ts just 
being made apparent to the dawning 
vision of the great political thinkers of 
the day 

Those who teach morality, limiting its 
obligations to country, teach a more or 
less narrow egotism Progress is the law 
ofhuman nature, and Humanity alone, 
continuous through the generations and 
through the general intellect fed by the 
individual intellect of each of its members, 
can gradually unfold the divine idea and 
apply tt Generations have progressively 
improved, and will continue to improve 
the conception formed by Humanity of 
God, His law, and our duties 

* It is of little as* 1 that yon worship the truth ia 
your hearts if error rules your brothers >□ some 
other corner of this earib which li onr common 
mother and yon do not desire and endeavour as 
far as lets in your power to overthrow it, you arc 
false to your duty - And wherever Unman nature 
grows better, wherever* new truth is won wherever 
aatep forward is taken on the path of education of 
progress and of morality ft is a step » gam which 
will bear fru t sooner or later for the whole of 
Humanity The time has come to teach men that 
ai humanity I* a uncle body we are all of as as 
members of that body bound to work for its 
development, and to make Its I le most barmoni 
on* active and strong We improve with 
the improvement of Humanity nor without 
the improvement of the whole can yon bope 
that your own moral and material condit oos 
w II Improve.. .. _ your souls with tbeexception of 
the very few men of exceptional power cannot free 
themselve* from the influence of the elements am d 
which they nut, just as the body however robust 
its constitution cannot rscape from the effects of 
corrupt air around it lo whatever land you may 
be wherever a mao is fighting for right for justice 
for truth, there is your brother wherever a man 
sufltrs through the oppress on of error of Injustice 
of tyranny there ts jour brother- Ee apostles of 
this faitb, apostles of tbe brotherhood of cations 
and of tbe unity of tbe human race — a principle ad 
imtted to-day fa theory but denied in practice 

Mazzim also speaks of certain funda 
mental rights, foremost of which is 
Liberty 

“Without Liberty morality does not exist becanse 
If there is not freedom of choice between good and 
et 1 between devotion to the common progress and 
the sp rit of egoism there is no respons b hty With 
out Liberty no true society e* sts becanse between 
free men ami slates thece can be no «we etna but 


only dow nlon of some over other* Liberty Is 
sacred as tbe individual whose 1 fe it represents Is 
♦acred V. here there Is cot Liberty 1 fe is reduced to 
A mere organic function A roan who allows bis 
Liberty to be violated Is false to h s own nature and 
a rebel aga nst the decrees of G6d ' Personal I her 
ty , liberty of locomotion 1 berty of rel gious belief | 
liberty of opinion on all Subjects liberty of express 
ing opinion throngb tbe press or by any other peace 
fnl method liberty of association so os to be able to 
cultivate your own m nds by contact With the minds 
of others .liberty of trade In all the productions of 
yonr brains and bands j these are all tbiegs which 
no one may take from yon God hat given jou 
thought no one has the right to restrain it which is 
tbe commnmon of your soul with the souls of your 
brother* and the only way of progress winch we 
have Tbe press must be absolutely free , the t gbts 
of the intellect are inviolable and any preventive cen 
sorih p is tyranny ; soc ety may only punish the 
offences of the pen such as the inculcation of crime 
and openly immoral teaching as it parishes other 
offences Pan sbment decreed by a solemn pubic 
judgment is a consequence of human tesponsib Uty 
nb !e every intervention beforehand ■* a negat on of 
liberty 

The ngbt of education is another funda- 
mental right 

W tbout education yon cannot choose t ghtly 
between good and es 1 you eanuot acquire a know 
ledge of yoar own rights yon cannot obtain that 
■hare in pol tical I fc without wb cb you will never 
succeed in emancipating yourselves yon cannot 
define your own life work to yourselves Education 
is the bread of y onr souls Without it your faculties 
lie oomb and nnfrn tful 


Therefore, ‘ask, and exact, the cstnb 
Iishment of a system of free national edu 
cation, compulsory for all ’ 

The third important right is the right 
of association II Progress be the law of 
life, association is the guarantee of pro 
gress 


Tbe wider the more intimate and comprehensive 
your association with yoor brothers the further will 
you advance on the path of individual progress ’ 
Inertia and content with tbe condition of things 
already ex st ng and sanctioned by tbe common con 
sent of mankind are habits of mind too natural in 
men to allow a single md vidual to shake and over 
come them But the association of a minority which 
grows every day can do it. Assoc ation Is the 
method of the fatnre Without It the State would 
remain stationary enchained to the degree of civili 
■ation already reached 


nssuiMuuu UIU3L uc pcaceiUI ns pur 
pose mast be to persuade, not to compel 
It must also be public ‘Outside these 
limits, liberty of Association among citi- 
zens is as sacred and inviolable as Pro 
gress, to which it gives life ’ 

But "sweet are indiflerence and oblinon 
to the man who sits m the sanctuary 0 f 
. , SU1 rrou tided by smiling ibces 
while the wmtry Wist -blows without 
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and tlie snowflake**, swift and fine, bent 
against the panes of a double window." 

“Do TOO hope to drag tfcwe favountts of foituct 
from tfielr apathy by simply preaching of your 
rights ? You man preach to them a new philosophy 
of bfe, hold op before them a new conception of tbe 
idea!— the Ueal of duty. To do that you emit have 
Faith.” “ —.it will translate into art the religious 
and social philosophy; it will snrroaod with It* 
own beautiful light woman who though n fallen 
aegt! Is ever nearer to heaven than we - It will ring 
the joys of martyrdom, the immortality of the van- 
quished, tic tears that expiate, tbe suQerirg* tbnt 
purity, the raeiduxie* nod the hopes, the tradition of 
one world interwoven m the cradle of another. It 
will murmur words of holy consolation to those 
children of sorrow born before their time, those fated 
and puissant souls who . ..have no confidants on 
earth .. . ... And It will tench the young the great- 
ness ol tel! sacrifice, the virtue of constancy and 
sllenec»how to be alone and yet despair not, bow to 
tndnre without a cry aod an existence of torments 
half understood, unknown, long years of delusions 


and bitterness an! wounds, all without * «“f‘* ! ** 
it will tench a belief 1o future thing*. V«. 

Vftillt* promote It, without a hope in this bfe o' «« 

°* Again ntid n gain in reading the n°bl« 
call ofduty, preached so eloquently oy « 
mind permeated ttith the sense ol tl 
divine and devoted to the realisation oi 
tbe divine idea on earth t\btcb it neve 
ceased to regard ns n preparation 10 
heaven, have we been reminded of tuc 
opening lines of tbe Isopanisbad : 

tui *r»Ef**' tjw tpi ftP*! ePH I 
Hn «rw n *^trr, «n trt; fine 1 
5>»S»i*T (Vrrilftv^nr* tprc: i 
ttf rafv, m^}{flir«zr, *t «•$ TireH n 
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English. are profoundly suggestive, and give the took « 

. ,, pettnantnt value among that growing body of liter* 

Indus NiTl0VAUSM-//i \PnmnfUt and /W»* Sture which seek* to Interpret the soul of India to_ 
alihes by B C Pal S /? Murthy & Co, Tnfh * * -* ** 


"This slender volume of 238 pages consists of ten 
character sketches. The subjects, with the exception 


the mt of the world 

The book is one to be read from cover to cover 
and wt shall not mar it* interest by trying to sum- 
marise Us contents, much as we should have liked to 
ofMr'Tiiak' aud S.s'ter Nmdita, ore all Bengali, do so We cannot, however, refrain from saying that 
and all of them ore leaders of the Nationalist move- to tbe greatest of his characters, Sir Kablndrannth 
merit * hence the title of tbe book The get up and Tagore, who leads oil the volume, Mr Fal seems to 
binding are excellent, the letter press neat and bold, o* to be rather UDjnst. It .is pot exactly a CMC of 
hut printing mistakes abound, especially m the earh damning with faint praise, lor Mr Pal has paid hi* 
er chapters So much for the ont«ide of the work homage unreservedly to tbe greatest bvinp genus m 

The author, Mr. Biplocbandra Pal, Is the best the Indian ivotld of letters, but sometimes it has 
exponent ol the philosophy of Nationalism on this seemed to us that tbe praise oflennga which he ha* 
side of India By b»s intellectual equipment, well* bestowed with bis light hand he has sought to take 
digested erudition, political training, and ins natural away with bis left. One instance ranst suffice, for w< 
abilities as thinker and writer, he is well qualified to do not like to eoter into a controversy which would 
discourse on the subject of hts choice And the book almost surely be disapproved by Rabindranath him 
Is replete with pregnant observations, showing deep self According to Mr. Pal, Rabindranath has led the 
insight and a profound grasp of the politics), phdo- revolt against the intellectual and moral bondage of 
sophwal and cultural aspects of Indian Nationalism European civilisation ‘with greater conrnge and 
—all presented in language which has a distinct liter* effect than anyone else’ (p 29) And yet, coder the 
ary flavour and is as far removed from the style of guise of a new abstract Cosmopolitanism or Unlver. 
the hustings as it could well be Many of the studies salism, be is said to have drifted into the safe role of 
are obviously scrappy— that of Aravmda Ghose, asocial and religion* reformer, which In part at least 
m endowment, education and character perhaps has contributed to his European success (pp 24-30). 

Rationalists though tbe W any proof were needed that this is a most crnel and 
?. V* 1 5 ^’ 13 disappointingly meagre — unjust aspersion, it lies fn Rabindranath's American 
rnnt.fi hat, a Fo J'word. Somecba- lectures on Nationalism A bolder attack on some of 

makethrmtift. «V‘n, ent l T ? trodncedwltb a,iew t0 l £ e ideals of modern European civilisation, right fn 

ssjastjakfif * - ,o " 

Bengal, the nature religion of Sister Mr Pal’s exposition of Indian Nationalism shows 

\aishnavistnot the Saint BijoyknshnaGaswatni’etrt this business of social reform Is thoroughly 
swam,, etc » di«tasteful to the conservative Instinct* of the N is- 



” an J rtT. ^ thf P S « JM “m*! t* WM V ' VO , t , r ' T ' T * 1 ca0 

fcas to adjust thepast to the !■««» j fce pa “ U 

present. A successful 

££££?. £*b!ST »7o S: 

quarter of a eentnr/has hadTti*™ ' n , Ia , dl * 0, t fce la,t 
it most be admitted that fh- ‘ “ a ‘ a *t«ogtb. And. 
this Remal “V X* or fa! in lhM * k ‘ of 
taken note of the crotrut ,?/ y and consciously 
Brahno Samaj and oCfc' ra,,cd ^ the 

Ofthelanr The"?, wa' r ' Rt 1,cc,al ‘“.(Uatlon, 
of resistance, so far as mnder’n * ec * e * work 

are concerned ' (p 21°) “Th tboo Sht, and ideals 
®io semen t tc iSiU i ' Nationalist 

Reaction or Revim) ™ y * r ? c ‘7 indebted to this 
■treugth and us iuLr Influent b , otb ° f inner 
connection between Br«i™ . ?i ,p 201 > The 
thus established it n nn m. ai j d Nationalism being 
should be looked upon w "tb ,oclal rer ° rm 
the Nationalists P dl,faT °°e by a section of 

w'.Kkwi .< 

re.rs \v, r S 

physical man, and does nnt „T,Ji coofi . ord ‘O the 
cite loss [t does ,u Ind.a «„ iw’ 81 *° onr «»6 
regarded as hostile bare^n whatever the nation* 
moral!/ and «n M]«t™Ili *{7* ” m8t "iaH /. 
trasts (1833 a D ) French r- H *' 0e tl10 * con 

"The patriotism of/h.o “ nd . G erman patriotism 

>»« f «S? b l‘» lie 

enlarges so as to enclmp.„ Vlth rta ln*’T h • “ 
Jose, not onl* the n,.L,' "'i 11 . * all embracing 

France, all ciTdisation rl 1 and dear<,t bnt all 

mans, on the contrary JmsSiti r,0t “” of tbe Ger 
eontraeting the heart in.u. i .i ,a narrowing and 
cold , in haling foreigner, “ , " ther «»«rnett <n the 
and cosmopolitan, •ad'in'adontmw* l ° be Euro P' an 
and ezclnsire Gemanl.m ■■ And DarTOW m,Ddfd 

SSU’XV'H H;'5 s L r "- a “J 

pitnot sms ***- , Tt : 

own nation 'from w.ih, Q hi " eakn ”«sof hi, 
goodness and strength and .s 7n A “* Dp lbe la ‘ent 

%ly tolerant of SSlp amt ,ot 

toleration is carried hr T what I«gth th.s 

e.« ?nVC ClMr "‘ t ' M,ll ' 1 '“ the 

condition* know* to hV* co"C bK!T of Mofusstl 

~‘S*SKli"K"£7 s r 
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natural conserxatism (p 1951 P J„ 11,11 io their 
nationalism on the 

mm mimm 

truth nph d n BDd on P°P D,ar straggle on*!he £21 of 

^“s h ^b,ar.th d . pr s’ Q n r pa '- ■* *•»&? 

e»a.s,.C b*. o e it w., PO n o» ,D J? ™«>»oa«l 
incite! .1 fell .bc"l,l,lr «r, l, . ,‘“"'" d to He 
30 , Bnt Ur P.l . tiVill ‘.S.oJllM ”, p " >p 'l <P- 
ccco. allow, h„ cc.o. to tc co ntfS.a'b, ,tl' ‘! T ' 

5 '"I ccotipeot which CTldcBtJ, s , w.h tb 5 Patr i 
docs not, for he has a finer i.i, Rabindranath 
otism, and It is this which makes" M* r ‘ dta of pa,n 
ffenew, September, 19281 If I did” Dot /, Uo£, " n 
coootr/J, ,t would hare been qn.te ease V«?° T * my 
A^° t PnIarw,eh “ y countrymen * *** '° T to 

tc. sjy^fi&Vhiaa"' »’- , «e ^ 

osages of bit conntr/ and caste ” \ j 1 aod 

at social reformers It is diffirntr > T to hare a fl ng 

&*rSSr»r:i 

Rabindranath has never done » L |,, O ,' ll0(l « 
nnd blamed orthodox mst.tntlon, bas .praised 
desert, without assuming the role ff"? *° ‘heir 
er or of a staunch llmdo, thongh hr«* ei° ,a rtform ’ 

^?Ilm^,?” d ° ,b "* *“ P°«' as at riK^gJ* 

^aishnavi»n\s an'°ad ranee on°thVflb B i Tf,,al ' sm ^ 

“ *? r the \edanta which rs the | 1 j* 5 ,t " ct ,“">Ter 

5 * l ' d<alof 'heBrahmo Sami, ‘heologi 

following expositions of \a(»f!n'«S' 21 *" I5 > But tie 

pSri 

IllllSfff 
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wonld envy There u nothing vague. no paMafj 
any where The reader Is reminded of the stale of 
knowledge possessed by olher contempornrY rntlOD* 
nnd led to consider what the Hindus did The style 
of the author Is eminently suitable for the work, and 
the get up excellent . . .. 

It «s not possible for n reviewer to check 


relieve Ins «nPenng« ard set him upon the truest and 
highest basis of his life— all these elements are in the 
worslip of God. Whatever contributes to human 
misery whatever retards the developments of human 
ity, whatever obstructs the ndvnnee of man into bis 

proper and conscious life in God is therefore an out „ lor „ reT icwci m mu.* »■*» 

rage against God himself Nnrnynna « perpejn {accuracy of everystateroen t made in the book or to 
seeking to rereal and realise Himself »o and through nirncy v J * ,ource. There may be differ 
the life of each individual man and woman and ™'f -°nionas to the relative value of the facts 
through the life of humanity The bondage of man '“"J 5 * Vv,U°hl^or» of Science and also m 

,s In on* sense the bondage of Karajan* Himself. 2S5S5fdJ?to itiSSS from which the author 

«■ *• *©4* — » s- - «** 

discovertet ou the oilier, because other nations could 
make similar ones There was a real need of a handy 


e order to which one turns ogam and ogam for 
helpful suggestion and Inspiration ^ 

ttmnq Achievements in Exact Science — By Frof 
Benoy Kumar Sarkarof t\e National Council of Education, 
Bengal. 13 mo So /ages Cloth f nee $r oo, Longmans 
Green 6* Co 

Tins « a handy little volume from the facile pea 
of Prof Sarkar who has been lately sending us in 
terstmg reports on foreign lands la the Preface he 
tells us that 1 it has been sought to present a com 
prebensive, though very brief account of the entire 
scientific work of ancient and medimvot India in the 
perspective of development in other lands’* He re 
minds us that ’its worth should however, be esti- 
mated in the light of the parallel developments 
among their contemporaries the Greeks the Chinese, 
the Grmco Romans the Saracens, and the medieval 
Europeans ’ 


Tolume like this for a rapid albeit an imperfect nod 
disconnected, survey of Hindu achievements in 
pontlve science 

A perusal of the book forcibly reminds us of the 
need for exploring untrodden field*, scrutinising 
known ones and accumulating data for the purpose 
ofn fuller history Whoever thought that a rich 
harvest in the shape of commentaries awaited the 
patient scholarship of a Dr Seal, or that onr mental 
store of ancient history coaid be appreciably increas- 
ed by a single labourer ? The work has to be done 
by competent Illnda*, who nre better fitted by their 
invironment and inherited culture than a foreigner 
to judge and interpret properly the significance of a 
term, perhaps a stray illustration, or even a meta- 
phor, Many of the Hindu writers who have attempt 
ed to tell us the work of their ancestors fall, curiously 

Th« wort tWor, Y.tr ao.bu.oo. ood rtqo.t.. fJnSSo,”'"’,". ‘tapaffil ' *I.5" > 5F‘,n amatmmj 

stupendous a fair amount of knowledge not only 
of each branch of science but also of its historical 
development from the ancient times almost down to 
the present not only In India but also In other lands 


and a broad philosophical insight rarely met with 
among specialists. Nor can the work be intended for 
e * er J reader For be must posse's a similar amount 
of knowledge In order to appreciate the peripectlve 
view presented to him The task is not ] ghtened 
e I e ?, w ^ en ,^^ c author tells us that ‘ the mam object 
of this little book is to famish some of the chrouo 
logical links and logical affinities bet ween the tcien 
tihc investigations of the Hindus and those of the 
♦ V5.!.P’. ,n ,' 1 se 1 and Saracens * Nor when we are 
tom that all the achivements of the Hindus in any 
Manch of science have not been “treated in an 
'X’"- manner” For we actualty find the 
mnliri „ S'° S nto e, 8hteen topics including matbe- 
, astronomy, chemistry and kinetics. 


criticism or Western scholars and belittling the worth 
by their canon, and the other ns blindly showing 
racial bins in the opposite direction and extolling 
every idea which can be deciphered In a Sanskrit 
verse It is difficult to say who are less fitted for 
the task The worst sinners are undoubtedly those 
who cannot say that they do not know, do not 
understand, but boldly put their own interpretation 
on snfras, phrases and words nnd there find reasons 
for condemning the Hindus Objective science with 
out a synthetic philosophy as the basis is apt to be 
conceited and dogmatic It is easy to cite instances 
of wrong judgment based on a fictitious interpreta 
tion Thus writers on Hindu Chemistry while 
naming the five classes of stuffs whtch form material 
bodies have a line to say that the Hindus regarded 
the earth and water as chemical elements 1 ket It 
,s now well known that at least some of the metals 
*uch as iron, tin, lead, copper, silver, and gold were 
in use among the Aryans of the Vedie literature and 
that by the Gth century A D the Hindus recognised at 


and the li™” 800 P £, 3’ s,0 '°fD'i sa 

■EOT £ bibliography ^T^^volamTs^appended three dozens of stones suitable for ornaments 

to the book shows that the uniim, is it after all so very difficult for one ignorant 


. c shows that the author bai 

ZSS&j£'W M * thro °E h the references 

small Z *T e •“»** Considering «ts 


after all so very difficult for one ignorant 
of modern chemistry to separate at least some of 
the ingredients out of different samples of the earth's 
crust ? It is equally wrong to translate the three 
Ohafns or the human system assumed in the Hindu 
practice of medicine by the words air, bile and 
Jk’eg® Probably the origin of the triad oi life is 
ih l ‘brer ^n na9 D f the Sankhya phito 
lhe £? r0n9 allegorized as Brahma, 
, S A T \ Tbe surprise 6 ,s that the grand 
rrof P «!«i. ofth f tn0,fy . bas 80 oft « n been ridiculed 
0 barkar has not mentioned the so-called 
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"elements" recognised by the Hindus, but is cot 
happy when he write* that * both in the East and 
the West chemistry sea* at first alchemy.” This 
statement regarding the East has yet to be proved 
Besides, the author has apparently doubts about 
this For he writes immediately after that chemis 
try was '‘principally a handmaid to the science or 
art of medicine ” Similarly we cannot commend the 
author’s comparison of the Hindu dhatu with Greet 
humours when he writes that "the physiology [?J of 
humour, whatever tts worth, l* older in India than 
in Greece. ' The fact is. the Hindu dhata has to be 
understood apart from the four Greek humours 
Besides, even if the rata ol the Hindus be translated 
as “olr,” can it be called a humour ? 

A glaring Instance of wrong judgment based on in 
Sufficient endence is afforded by the oft repeated 
miitition that the Hindus were indebted to the 
Greeks for their knowledge of astronomy Prof 
Satkar Is perfectly right when be says that “it is 
difficult to see precisely what the Hindus borrowed 
'since In no case do the numerical data and results in 
the system of the two peoples exactly correspond ” 
He has however, unconsciously fallen into the trap 
laid by superficial writers and reiterated Varahaa 
"candid acknowledgment of the fact that this science 
U ‘well established among the barbarian Yavaoas ' ” 
But the fact is that Varaha did Hot refer to the 
science of as Iron} ray > he referred to astrology as 
practised by fortune-tellers, the dairagoas. Every 
one know* that the Hindus, as trologicstly minded, 
borrowed a heap of rubbish not only from the early 
Greeks, but also from the Saracens at a later date 
Superstitions of ooe race mingle rapidly with those 
of another when there is intercourse between the 
two- 

Bnt we base oo time to go into details, or to 
quarrel oeer the eapACitie* of tbe Hindus to baild op 
a nellisation pectdiailj their own. It is admitted oo 
all hand* that they possessed ao unnealled power of 
analysis which tome cntlcs would hare os to belieee 
developed only la metaphysical subtlety These 
apparently forget that this snbtlety is as much a 
work of Intellect as positive science. It is, hosreeer 
time to repeat that the Hindus were more practical 
than many imagine They did not regard all kinds 
of knowledge as of eonal worth at any rate tbe 
^present cant of knowledge for Us own sake was on 
known t for cdoIJ It eyer be an end In itself? A doe 
recognition of this fact is oeeessary In seery history 
Ol tbe ancient Hindus be it a history ol their ehemico- 
pbysical sciences or of their society and politic* 
VraelKal necessity compelled them to discoeee way* 
and meant of bring and being well tbe seed of fa tare 
science last as men were compelled to be hauter*. 
though hunting Is *t present a pastime Thu ex 
plains why the Hindus did not care to catalogue tbe 
stars or the plants and animals of forests, or even to 
enunciate geometrical theorems tor which they had 
no use They did not despise this knowledge or even 
tbe diversion of rt search, but, as practical men, did 
not hesitate to ask at the tame time Cal booo Prof 
Satkar like most historians appears to hare mused 
the fundamental key to tbe Hindu mind and is pro- 
bably ssbamed to Admit that tbe Hindus did not 
talue knowledge because it is knowledge. For he 
tells us that the sole object of tbe Hindu specialists 
was “the discoetry of the posltire truths of the uai 
Terse or the laws of nature according to the lights 
ol those days.” YCe agree so lar as the tta'ement 
goes, but demur tf It refers to what they des gas ted 
•par* vitya, Inferior knowledge, as distinguished 


from para erdya, Superior knowledge It does not, 
however, follow that acts and manufactures did not 
flourish, that the people preferred a voluntary 
poverty, or that they were all ascetics. Oa the 
contrary, as the author says, "India was the great 
est industrial power of ostiqairy ’’ The difference 
lies solely in the point of new India adored tbe 
ascetic king Jaoaka, and, at far as history goes 
never like tbe French revolutionaries guillotined a 
Lavoisier, or declared that the nation bad no need 
of chemists Prof. Satkar need not have been apo- 
logetic and written that 1 from the standpoint of 
modern science a great part of all that 1s des 
crib d here iJ too elementary to have more than an 
anthropological [’] interest. For, consider for a 
moment the fact that the present bare inherited 
what bat been left by tbe past, and therefore appear 
richer by contrast latelligerce ba* not increased 
since the present have appeared and it Is certain 
that the present would hive been insignificant and 
dark had not the past slowly and patiently necumn 
lated tbe bard won secrets of nature and oppenetl 
the way for light lYe therefore salute tbe past with 
reverence be they of the East or of the Writ, and 
thank Prof Sarkar for a presentation of the same 

Scibttific Edccatiov avd Ivon a Nectgcr of 
Scisvcb. By F P Mar ad. R A , M Sc . Pro/cnor 
of Pbjsica MAO College, Aligarh Dear Sro 100 
pages 1917 

It is an address delivered by the Anthor in 10J7 
before the scientific society of th* Aligarh college, la 
the Foreword, he tells us 'that he feels that the sub- 
ject is in several place* far from being well-digested 
or systematised and that the sequence of facts it 
not everywhere strictly logical’ This is painfully 
the impression when one tries to follow tbe 
author in bis address which i« rendered obsenre 
by profuse quotations He would have beta well 
advised bad be not yielded to "the Resolution of the 
Society and the persistent demands of its indefatigable 
honorary secretary for tbe publication of this 
book ’ in the present shape. The anthor informs 
os that “this book was originally written for the 
young but “ventnres to bop* that as it stand* 
now U will afford to older persons who will accept 
its Itm tationa, interesting information concerning 
the scientific regeneration ol India and the place of 
science in n complete scheme of education " IV e 
expected to be benefited by bis suggestions bnt have 
been sadly disappointed “Scientific regeneration 
iue 'scientific education' sound* toystenons And 
cannot be understood without the help of * complete 
scheme The opinions of taentists and non 
scientists quoted oa the vaine of science have there- 
(0n “Adeuncal interest. The bibliography 
Appended will be useful to our college student*. J 

T7*Tgg tv Tbs Ecovovt op Natcis. SrtUonc 
aathr rptj jj/jjh * w 

water can be fallowed by • laymen in a£ea£» ' f 

J C.JU T. 

“is,; stt -f'r-'s 
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collection or chemical equations and is anything that is not already hnown to him. lt 
ioe students going up (or B A and B Sc. would have been well in my opinion, If the author 
Pinmmntions The endeavour of the authoi is good had written a true monograph on atBrch an A 
“““toeitainlv would have supplied a ‘long felt cellulose which the author has acknowledged wool* 


neeVof stadents'’ but it is so fnfl of mistakes A1 have a “special ’ value of its own 
read v* the errata give 135 corrections, but yet there Lastly, we must congratulate the author (and 
are many more mistakes Thus, beginning with tkc publishers) for the beautiful get up of the book. 
*Ild on carrel, there are 2 mistakes both in the Indeed at first sight one would suppose that the 
Gth line (equations, numbers)) page 2 (line 5, book was done up in England. J 

bottom) mono , page 5 (line 5, top) cinnamic ; PC. CnATTOPADnYAY, 

page 67 (line 8, bottom) /Josphoreted , page 1 ittle BOY'S Own Book, fiy B Ammananda 
199 (hoe 18. top) Atacainite 4 H 2 O ; page 200 C an be had of Boys Ow n Home, 47 A Dttrga Charan 
(ho, 9. top) glsoct, page J0 J l* 1 "! Han’t Strut, Calcutta PnaSas. 

Harmotome Hansmanmte , page 208 (line 15 and , . ... 

19 top) Kieselgu^r, Kryohte , page 222 (line 6, top) This little book is a continnahon of the series 
Brittnnnts etc known as Boy’s Own Primers In those primers the 

On t>a<re 200, bauxite is said to be found in France author has tried to train the ears and vocal organs 
and cvenm Iceland but no mention is made that it of the child and to accustom him to speak English 
is found In India (Jubbulpore) Tannin (page 199) But to this book, while continuing the habit of con- 
when boiled with water Is said to produce pyrogallic versation, the object of the author is to enable the 
acid but strictly speaking only gallic add can be child to express jus thought in English writing, 
converted Into pyrogalhc acid by beating with water From this stage the boys will begin to read and 
under pressure On page 17, it is mentioned that write English 

almond oil when acted by chlorine aod bydnodic The author is a great believer in teaching the 
acid give respectively benzoyl chloride and toluene Indian boys the English language by the direct 

The formula given is that of Artificial oil (essence) of method English 19 compulsory throughout la the 
bitter almonds and not of almond oil. secondary schools of India But the Indian boys 

I would request the author to issue a new edition require an unusually long period to write and speak 
of the book and make it as free from typographical the language with readiness and intelligence 
mistakes as possible so that It may be really useful The old method ol teaching a living language like 
to students Every alternate page may also he kept English as a dead language, compelling the hoys to 
blank so that notes and additions may be made by cram grammatical rules and vocabularies of word 
the student book, and to undergo translation exercises /rom the 

Modern Chemistry and Chemical Industry of J er ? beginning, is mainly responsible for this unsatls 
Starch and Cellulose, [with reference ta India) by factory result 

Tarim Charan Chaudhur,, M A , Professor of Chemistry, However, it is hopeful to observe that increasing 
A wM(l Collett, Berhamporc (Bengal) Publishers, attention has been paid during the last few years to 
Lutterworth & Co (India) Ltd , Calcutta Cloth bound tbe teaching of the beginners of English The direct 
/A, i>in+/jd, and a map of India, 101S Price Ps 3 12 method for the beginners has been introduced in 

man* institutions We are glad to see that _a~ *-•*“- 


Some teachers insist that better result can be got 
by the old method In a shorter time Bnt Swann 
Ammananda says with great confidence “This is not 


. ~ .. ‘ , " , many institutions We are glad to see that an Indian 

In the preface the author writes “While engaged teacher like Swann Ammananda has published the 
.n the study of starch and cellulose, the writer Telt result of actual experience gamed by following this 
the necessity for a bandy compendium on the subject method in his class room. 

containing up to date Information in all its bearings 
monographs based on otiginal sources have a 
speciality of their own With this end in view, it has 

two attempted, m ite preveoe volume. to give a .fact H . e.peei?o« 'i^teac'hmg eimiel,"m; 
bnef survey of the chemistry and the various cheml to eive the nalm to the dirw* B tv* ?» 

cal lodaetriev that have direct „d (od.eeet bearmg “oil '5 {S ,d™' ^ “ “ d 

ca itarch aad ctllalose, tpectally ta the light of recent u 1 ri« 

research; s—theoritical and technological ’ In prac Aj The‘„ n t ho “ 5 °. » °°£ foIIawi . T 

fee. the author has dealt, lu the small compass of but is Jit, of a Senfenee Ch word3 «P a ratelj 

150 pages (printed m big pica types) with nearly (2i ^dn/snoeife. fl », , . 

every branch of organo-cheroicol technology Thus, eentences in the vm.llur' toeaain S s of words or 
among others, the following subjects have been notic 13, With the , , ... 

ed synthesis of Formaldehyde and sugar, plant w( | i n P of this , 5 O0 .H wl,! d ° 

physiology, chelfly theories on the mechanism in plant Te S F a ” Ma ^ lnd “ctlvely by means of 
synthesis . industrial education and indnstrial problem thVrh ^ “ Tea ' f, * rs are instructed to pnt 

of India 1 condensed milk [ manufacture of alcohol . “ le 4 wa 7 of d,sc ° T «mg grammatical 

(and remotely) of artificial perfumes and scents , ® , e “ust ruction of sentences 


natural rubber and chetmstrA of synthetic rubber, ThT«‘*,i 1O0 l t “ specially suited to Indian children 
manufacture of gas mantles, paper, artificial silk auta °5 8 observation of the psychology oflndian 

collodion and gun cotton , fermentation and disttila* '* n0t, 5 . le , IQ h,s framing the lessons. He did 

tion product* of wood, etc The result is tha* the “ 

subjects have not received proper attention, the 
tries D&Yisir 1 Mlwt i 


industries hating “direct or indirect bearing t 
starch aou cellulose’’ occupying most gnnr» Ti 


trnrh 1“ £ ac 1 h *"* idiomatic Engiish'bnt tHedto 

reach correct English 

l ■„ V — — ...u„ ua forTeaeh«.V?i nt e m * 8 fCW P8fie8 ° f note3 and tintB 

.1 cellulose” occupying most space The ,or teachers full of suggestions 
JCuEm)! i to R,ve J a Seneral outline of _ Laumohon Ghosh 

SSSHESS SIR ~ 

^uentslt must be said that he can scarcely Jearn AaSon S.*Co * firns of M ”" r * G A 

teson fo , of Madras, have done a great service 
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ffndia by bringing oat m ft handy 

1013 ol ipcccbel and writings ot One 

who though not an Indian himself has been all 
through bis life a trot friend of India In the course 
of his Presidential address to the Filth Indian Nation 
a! Congress held in Bombay, in 18S9 Sir William 
Wcdderbnrn said * "I hate passed a quarter of a 
century among yon, and dating that period of time 
have not known what it was to suffer an tmkindoess 
from a native of India During that period I bare 
been m the service of the people of India, and bare 
eaten their salt And I hope to devote to their ser 
vice which still remains to me of active life ’ , and Sir 
William, as promised by him, contioned to render 
that service to India and her people even in bis 
retirement in England That the utterances of such 
a true friend of India, written or spoken ought to be 
studied with appreciation and gratitude by us all, 
need* no emphasis 

' \ FRIEND OF INDIA —SELECTIONS FROM TltF 


Speeches and Writings of B G Hormman 
WITH FOREWORDS by Mrs Sarofim A aiduOnd Mr 
’Cyril Host tin, pp 169 Pricr ns 2 Published by 
Messrs Lnkhnndat Rowjee Tai/ste and R I eniat 
Ram po Apollo Strert Bombay 

Mr Benjamin Guv Hormman Editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle is heart aad soul In sympathy with 
our countrymen in their aspirations as true citizens of 
India and a perusal of this book will give a fair idea 
of what he has *0 far been tloiog towords securing 
this end. 


SYEECHtS OF BvL GANCiUHAR TtLAK Sell* 0 
foreword by I lie Hon Caneth Snkrtshna Khapirdt 
iltmbtr, Imperial Council, Pp 28j Prut Rt 1-4 o 
Messrs. K Tbirnmalai &. Co„ of 11-t Coral Mer 
chant Street, Madras bare, indeed, rendered a great 
service to the public by publishing these speeches, 
which embrace a period of Irom 1889 1919 of Loka 
mauya Tilak m 

'Speeches and Writincs of M K Gandhi, 
with an Introduction by Mr C F Andrews and a 
Biographical Sietch by Mr H S L Potak Pp 416, 
Priced at Rs 3 


We owe this splendidly bound book containing 
several portraits to the enterprising firm of Pnbl sh 
er» Messrs, G \ Natesao {. Co of Madras Mr 
Gaodbi Is truly a patriotic son of India and bis 
speeches and writings a* well as ht* actions are 
wtytby of the serious study and attention of our 
people 0 

Speeches akd U ritivgs of P»\dit Madan 
Mohan Malwiya, pp jy, Price Rs 3-0-0. published 
by Messrs C A \ Meson & Co^ Madras 

This, Indeed, is a splendid book containing as it 
does the utterances of one of onr most prominent 
men, who, though it may be said still yoong in 
years, is old in experience and wisdom and whose 
"e acknowledged by all. 


Sir S. P SlxtiA— \ Sketch of l is hfe. 
Sir J C. Boai— A Sketch of his Li ft a, 
'Ot PC. Rot — \ Sketch of his Lift 




-ter 


. re Lift and tarter, 
Messrs G A hale.an & Co,, Madras, have added 
to tour Biographies of Eminent Indian Series three 
J k iL ehe ;: S,r ? p Slnha > the first lcd.au 
Member of the ticeroy*. Ezecotive Council has 
just become the first Indian Member of the Botish 

32&-S 


Ministry, having been selected for the office of the 
Under Secretary of State for India aad Is now known 
as Baron Srqha of Raipnr The discoveries of Sir J 
C Bose and Dr (now Sir) P C Ray’s Researches in 
Uind a Chemistry have won for them great distinc- 
tion as Scientists in India These sketches recording 
the achievements of the three eminent Bengalees, or 
for the matter of that three prominent living 
Indians of to-day will be read with interest and we 
wish to see them in the bands of every young mao 
Each sketch has a fine frontii piece and is priced at 
four annas 

The Parrot’s TRAINING By Rabindranath 
Tagore (Translated by the author from the original 
Bengali) With Eight Drawings by Ab/ininJranoifi 
Jagore and ,1 Coter Design by rfanda Lai Bose, 
Calcutta and Simla Thacker Spink & Co Price 
Rs 2 


This apologue by Sir Rabindranath T 3 gore origi- 
nally appeared m its Engl sh version in the Modern 
Renew It is a masterpiece of pitying and shrewd 
satire The cover des gn by Nanda Lai Bose is strik 
mg with its portraiture of the king and his courtiers 
and officers as blockheads with solemn faces who 
-looked very Important The eight drawings of 
Abamndranath Tagore are delightful and full of 
mean ng Among the persons portrayed, only the 
Tautt finder looks 1 ke an ord nary human being as he 
alone has natural intelligence and a mind unwarped 
by mechanical or bureaucrat c theories of education 
The set be who writes text books ha* been rightly 
drawn as resembling a mechanical contrivance, because 
in Bengal text books are required to conform to the 
rules and standards and opinions of the Text book 
Committee in style, sui stance, number of pages, price, 
S.C. The r>ja looks like an automaton The frontis- 
piece represents the parrot as dead pierced through 
with a fountain pen ’ The only fault we have to find 
with the book is that it has been ded cated to Prof. 
Patrick Geddes for it should have been dedicated to 
the Bureaucracy composed of ' the Raja s Nephews P 
Gitanjali and fruit Gathering By Rabindra- 
nath Tagore With illustrations by Kanda Lai Rose, 
Surendranalh Kar, Abanindranath. Tagore, and 
Kobendranath Tagore The Macmillan Company, 
Ar» 1 ork Price Two Dollars and Fifty cents ' 
The two works of Sir Rabindranath Tagore which 
have appeared in this illustrated volume, do not re- 
quire any new commendation V. e have therefore to 
say a few words only as regards the get up and the 

B .rts The paper and printing are good and the 
mg in cloth v en tasteful There are eight illus- 
trations in co our and twenty three in black and whif* 
*» lhe dlustrations Jiave been neatly rep £ 
duced those in flack and white appear to is better 
done than those in colour Many of the pictures 
appear to be very appropriate and full of meaning. 
Being a lay man, the writer of this notice has not berS 
able to d scov er the connection of -ome of the p ctures 

characterised by a certain gwy»h«£ ImmSS 
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in the former dajs life in India was full of colour and 
variety and interest, but at present it is rather colour- 
less dull and monotonous ? 

Stories from Tagore The Macmillan Com 
puny New I ork Price one dollar and fifty cents 
This collection of the short stones of Sir Rabindra 
nath Tagore is meant for school use. All the ten 
stories are sure to proie interesting to school boys and 
ritis while their appeal to older readers is also un 
doubted Two of the longest stories in the book are 
reproduced in Engl sh for the first time Appended to 
each story is a 1 st of words to be stud ed chosen from 
the story in order to bring to notice dfferent types of 
Engl sh words There are a few pages of notes at the 
end of the volume. In them we have noticed a few 
misprints “Dadi has been explained as The usual 
Bengal word for ‘Brother 1 It ought to be ' The usual 
Bengali word for ‘Elder brother ’ 'San Valjean ' 
ought to be ‘Jean Valjean ” Banl ought to be 
' Bank" The printing is very clear, making it a 
pleasure to read th s book. 

The Engl sh of the translat on is very good W- 


the celebrated German scholar Dr G^Bubler to pub- 
lish in 1896 a new book entitled Indischc 
graphic * consisting of 9G pages of letterpress t 
German ) and 9 plates of alphabetical characters 
numerals and tables of explaoa‘ory transliterate 
t>f them in the Grandriss dec Indo A rtschenPh ilolag‘ 
und Antcrtomskande or Encyclopaedia ol Indo-Ary 1 , 
Research For scientific purposes this volume o 
Prof. Bnhler was far superior to the Hindi boos o 
Pandit Ojha , but as the latter was intended for *•"= 
use of Indian students to whom the German bd _ 
was not accessible the first edition was soon exban 
ed In 1904 the late Dr J F Fleet published 
English translation of the Indische Palaeography ® 
an appendix to kol XXXUI of the Indian A^ti 
qnary , but the plates which accompained foe 
German Edition were not reproduced The necessity 
of a fresh publication has been (most keenly felt‘d* 
some time past owing to the many discoveries m fhc 
field of Indian Epigraphy since the publication o 
P-of Bnhler’s book and the fact that even the PW 
tables which were published ^ith the origlP® 1 
German edition have been out of print for m»ny 
years Recently the study of epigraphy has received 
considerable encouragement tn this country nP a i 


glad to learn that it is proposed to publish together thanks to the wisdom of the authorities, archmoloR? 
in a single volume the original Bengali stories whose has found a place in the curriculum of our advanced 
Engl sh translations are given m this Reader universities Pandit Ojha has thus chosen a vfT 


Engush-Hindt 

The Students Practical Diction art contain 
mg English Words with English and Hindi Mean 
mgs tn Devanagrt character Ram Naratn La 1 Pub 
hsher and Bookseller, Allahabad 1056+30 pp Es 
3-5 as 


opportune moment for bringing out a second edit* 00 
of his book and we wish the enterprise a success 
Unlike so many voluminous publications in *“ e 
vernaculars of these days the present book is not a 
translation but an original compilation and •* 
written throughout in chaste Hindi «nl ed to the 
requirements of the subject It is divided Into two 

K '-jt (1) the descriptive and (2) the illustrative 

descriptive portion consists of twenty fb« r 


That this book ba9 reached the Seventh Edition Chapters including those on (1) the antiquity of the 


Is a sufficient proof of its usefulness and its appre 
motion by the reading public In the first place, the 
words have been defined in Engl sh so as to give a 
fult clear and correct Idea of the sense which a word 
has crystallised round It secondly an idiomatic 
translation Into Hindi of the English definition has 
been given loan appendix words ard phrases of 


att of writing In ancient India, fill the origin of the 
Brahmt alphabet (111) the history of the decipherment 
of ancient characters and tbe^ebapter on writ' D g 
materials the other chapters explain the plates 
which constitute the Illustrative portion of the book 
The letterpress also includes an appendix on the 
epochs of the various eras u«ed in this country A1 


foreign languages often used in English have been though one may not agree with the learned author 


explained both in English and Hindi This bandy 
volume we think will be of great help to Anglo 
Hindi students both indigenous and foreign 

C B 


Hindi 


all bis conclusions the attempt to bring together 
the opinions of various, schotaxs wtwAAtvtd. m pw’aV't**' 
tions of the various countries which possess mstitn 
tions for the study of Indian antiquities is commend 
able , and it is expected that the present volume will 
open the door of antiquarian studies to those of our 
ujr countrymen who have hitherto been prevented from 
Pandit Gaunshankar Htraehand 4 , !? s an lnt <Ulgent interest in the ancient history 
01 tne country owing to their ignorance of the 
language or languages m which these researches are 
generally carried on and recorded 

rmality can hardly be claimed by any scholar ln 
such studies where important discoveries are still bring 
made , and those engaged in the study of Indian 


raicnm Lipi Mala (Toe 1 al^ographt 
Ixdia) by Rat Ba\ad ir Pandit Gaunshankar Htra. 

Ojha Curator, pajpntana Muttu n, Ajmert and published 
by the anther Cloth bound quarto fp /o + iqj and Sf 
lithograph f’atts Price Pt 3 J, Or £ 2 

Pand t Gaunshankar Ilirachand Ojha Is well 
known for his services to the cause of the Hindi 


language and literature The credit of producing the inscrintton* nlll V.i 11 u j study of Indian 


of that In any language on the subject of ancient SmII wal, ,\ n n ^”^° a 

tnd an scripts rightly belongs to him The book ,nf e nd7d h Dt T ° ?“£• t wb !f h Is primarily 

was Issued ns far back the* oncln of \ht cha P ter °u 


r f co "” “P‘ was issued ns far back the* oricln of n.,b t Z C » cna P ltr V 
illROt and was very much appreciated at the time carefnil* «f„*l»Vb Hrabrai alphabet deserves to be 
by all srholsrs Indian and European Interested In din!™! 7 d e *.. bj a1 , 1 inasmuch as the author has 
the study of Indian epigraphy The first edition was Rnron-.I' 0n L V 1 ' opinion of the moat renowned of 


. . ..n epigraphy 

about one third Ihe s xe of the hook now before 
and was also moderately priced (Rs 3 - - — 


“““ 7,“f *“'~i'ai«»y prweu Iks 3 percopvL The b—n jV*"' “*‘ s ‘ u *“ w,, » conclusion ne Has noi 

UosatU'aetory nature of the HthogVaphic plates, unfo r»«nM by ® ere as so met. me. happens, 
however which accompanied that edition ,odc«d fn/ j ^r'’ 7 ,D dlscn S«ons of the klud-a weakV«« 


” ° f j°J ne ° nsiD ln th, » conclusion he has not v 


edition induced for which Euro^an^ 
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UuK^ifc Qne may be permited, however, to state 
that the explanation which the learned pandit has 
offered on page 27 tor the reversed order of *he 
letters on the Iran coins is far from convincing 

Bat the same emoist of otiginahty is not notice 
able in the other parts ol the book and the sections 
dealing with tbc writing materials and the Indian 
trRS ought to hare been brought up to date The 
author still persists in the now discarded theory 
with regard to the date of the Buddha's Nirvana 
which was held by Mr V Smith to bare occnred in 
4S7 86 B C It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that, this Tery scholar has now accepted the tradi 
tional date M3 B C for the Buddha s Nirvana while 
commenting in the last issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain aod Ireland 
on the edition of the Hathigompba inscription by 
Messre K. P Javaswal and K D ,Bancrji In the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 
1917 wh-re this date has been cooclnsively proved 
to be correct 

Bat when one comes to the plates which form the 
illustrative portion of the volume one meets with an 
unexpected disappointment In preparing this large 
number of lithographic plates in which characters 
have been copied from a very large number of records 
on Stone copperplates, etc , the learned compiler 
Seems to have forgotten that no amount of drafts 
man's skill can produce » facsimile wbcb may claim 
to be of use for scientific purposes Notbiog but 
mechanical reproduction can satisfy the needs of an 
enquirer and a student so far as the shape and form 
of the ancient characters are concerned, and tt is to 
be regretted that the example of Dr Buhter has been 
ignored by the antbor of the Hindi volume A good 
deal of time, energy and money mast have been spent 
by the compiler in producing the 8* plates bnt it is 
seriously doubted if the advantage which the buyer 
of the volume would derive will be proportionate to 
the price be has to pay, as these plates seem to be 
largely responsible lor the right fold increase In the 
price of the present edition although the author him 
self admits (p 2 English preface) that the bulk baa 
been Increased only three times what it was in tbe 
first edition 

Tbe compiler knew that some of tbe Indian Uni . 
versities have included palaeography as an optional 
subject for the u a. degree (p- 2 of English preface) 
and that in tbe absense of any better publication on 
the subject tbe students going np for that examina 
tion have to rely npon this book and consequently 
tbe majority of these will bave to bny Pandit Ojha s 
volume 

In the circumstances the comparative poverty of 
the student clast in India should have been borne in 
mind In fixing the price As a matter of fact It has 
not been to done This is regrettable j for it does not 
help to make the literature access ib'e to tbe average 
Student, a circumstance which Pandit Ojha has him 
sell deplored (vide p. I) when speaking of the pub- 
lications iu other languages and which Induced him to 
produce this book 

H P 


Stise CnosrrsA Savgatiux, by S Da w Chandra 
Catalan, P A ft Published hy lit ffijjiaiisa Mafi 
Jal/ya-SiSJj,/4wrt/gjs Prut ts S 

This Is & Hindi translation of a book m Bengali 
It deals with the several stages of a woman’s life aod 
Contains instructions suitable for culture ia those 
stages. Tbe get up of tbe book is excellent 


\ IM 4.1,4, iy Pmiti Gsbinlol ChatureatJi ef t^ayttiriganj 
Pn‘e at u 

This is a Hindi translation of a Bengoli book Tb» 
plot is not very elaborate Tbe book veil! certainly 
repay perusal It ought to bare good circulation 

Paths 4 LA h Pandit Aatyayai.ua/ta Tnreds ff 

Published by the Gangs Pusiaiantala Office, Lucknau 
Price as S r 

This again is a translation of it well known 
Bengali book Several Imaginary letters from a 
hnsband to bis wife are contained in it, as also an 
suers thereto Tbe book will certainly be Instructive 
The get up is nice and the book deserves'' encourage- 

M S 

Marathi 


SudhabaNa 171 Pbag ati — translation ef CrettePt 
“Civiksatienani Piafrets by Hr Daji A'agesh Apte, B A , - 
LI B Bared* Publisher — A/r P A. Tbaiiar, Barodi 
Pages 3SS PeietRi 3 

The philosophy of human progress is a fascinat- 
ing thoogh laborious study and at a time like the 
present when old world notions about Culture, 
society and reform & ate being thrown into a vast 
cauldron for hemg melted and reshaped into God 
alone knows what nothlDg can be more opportune 
than a presentment to Varatbi readers ofm readable 
philosophy ol human progress Buckle » History of 
Civilisation found years ago a place on the sbelf of 
Marathi books Guizot has not yet foand atraos 
tutor, Crox er also would bave remained unknown 
to Msratbl readers bad It not been for tbe generosity 
of H H Maharaja Galknar, The original work is 
ao doubt rich in thought and clear in expression and 
with tbe broad and open mind of the author and an 
unbiassed and unequivocal jndgment forms through 
out an interesting reading Bat even a cursory 
glance at its pages leaves one with an impression 
that tbe writer has not fully recognised the sigm 
ficance of the cleavage between tbe two halves 
(Eastern and Western) ol tbe Human race Helms 
ignored this difference and treated of the subject as • 

. whole from the Western point of view Mr, Apte, 

" If be were not bound by restrictions laid upon him, 
wonld probably have seen the futility of conclusions 
drawn from such haphazard inquiry It is no good 
saying as Mr Apte has done Iu a light hearted 
manner that the Indian mind has been averse to 
material progress as If material progress wits the 
only criterion with which to measure the civilisation 
of every nalion Nor can such a statement be 
altogether trne For India has achlered m the past 
even material progress and evolved social, political 
aod industrial i nstitntions which stand as objects of 
admiration even to this day The fact is that no 
genera'i contusions can - oe brawn wit'b regard to 
Ind an culture and progress from the data supplied 
by Viestern Society India forms a separate entity 
and requires an earnest and close investigations from 
scholars With this reservation Crozicr's book ■■ 
really Talnable, 

It must be said to the credit of Mr Apte that as a 
translator he has done tbc work very satisfactorily 
Mr _£pte has been to Crozier not only a translator 
of his work, but an intel! gent interpreter of bis 
thoughts Assuming the role of an interpreter be had 
naturally many gaps to fill np. many amplifications 
to make so as to suit Indian reqo remeots Butin 
fairness to the original author he should bare marked 
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00 diOcrent tbcmts They are aot however loclnded 
!o this first publication , , . 

The spirit of the poems la purely Indian Jt ii cs 
pressed In vigorous and fresh forms. . . 

IIis longer poem takes as Us theroe-thnt yUtt and 
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his addenda with asterisks or some other suitable 
dtvtces which unfortunately he has not done and 
this gives occasion sometimes to the bewilderment of 
readers as to which portion of the book is the origi 
nal author s and which belongs to his commentator 
This Marathi book f irms the 15 th volume of the 
’Shri Sayajl Sabitya Mala” inaugurated by the 
magnificent allotment of two lakhs of rupees made 
by H II the Maharaja Gaikwnr for tne enrich 
ment and developmeut of Marathi and Gujratl 
literatures 

DeEOUAMKAYA, BniG PAtllLA — translated by Prof 
C V Raj wadi, At. A , B Sc , P efesstr of Pah in the 
Bared* College Publisher — Mr A B Clarke, Co iinnsiuner 
of Educatie i, Bareda State Pages 266 Prut Re iS 
It is a pity that the Buddhist period of Indian 
history should still be enshrouded in mystery and no 
attempt should be made by educated people to bring 
to the notice ot the reading public the richSreasnrea 
of religious and philosophic thought which were the 
characteristics of that glorious epoch Bengali 
writers are decidedly ahead of Marathi wrllerj in 
this respect One reason probably is that Pah has 
only been recently introduced in the Bombay Unlver 
sity as a second language and it is no donbt a 
strange coincidence that a proposal to drop the sub- 
ject from the University course is mooted just at a 
time when the first fruits of the devoted labours of 
a few Pah scholars turned out by the University are 
beginning to make tbelr appearance 

Deeghamkaya is an important section of Sutta 
pltaka, which together with \maya Fitaka and 
Abhidhammapitaka, forms the Three fold Casket of 
Buddhist lore The work under review is only one 
third of the original Pali book, and being fn the 
form of dialogues is an interesting reading for those 
who have an inclination for religious reading To 
an earnest student j»f Pali books, the Marathi trans 
lation will be a real boon, as the translator has „„„ 
spared no pains to facilitate his studies by means of Thakore 


wandering of the poet himself 1 » the ‘Gardens and 
Groves of Poetry ’ where he is taken to see the 
Goddess Saras watf, after ail sorts of preliminary 
experiences, to be Inspired ns a great poet. The poet 
who writes this poem after a visit, so to say, to 
Kavya Kantnr puts before us bis best composition 
as a poet Unless we read the latter half of his longer 
poem we cannot pass our final judgment As it is, 
the style of his wilting it at once sweet, charming 
and clear Some of his descriptions are captivating 
A few of the similes are original nnd delicate The 
descriptions and similes at the end of the third Canto 
when the poetjoses his consciousness, and those 
at the beginning of the fourth when he regains it are 
wonderful nnd show bow the poet is deep in bis study 
of emotions and m his observations. 

S V. PlVTAMBEKAR, B A (OxOh), BAR AT LAW 

Gujarati. 

Speeches and writings of Divan Bahadur 
Ambalal Svkarlal Desai, ma.lu, Collected 
and published by Vat kunthlal Shnfatrai Thakore , 
B A , with an Introduction by Prof Bahianlrat 
A' Thakore , B A , Printed at the Katnatak Press 
Bombay Cloth bound, Pp 72 , 277 164 Price 
2 8 o ( tgtS) 


elaborate foot notes and references But such earnest 
students can be counted on one s fingers Here a 
question may be asked whether it would be more 
desirable to interest the general reader in the know 
ledge of Buddhism by producing such works as 
would give him a general idea of the religion and 
ph losophy of Gotama In a compact form, rather 
than spend large suras of money over the production 
..of volumes like the one under notice I think the ex 

S eriment is worth trying and ofier the suggestion 
>r the consideration of the Baroda Publication 
Committee 

The book is tl 3 rd contribution in the ‘Sbn 
Sayaji Sabitya Mala and deserves a high rank 
among Mataihi books on religions of the East 

, V G, A PTE 

Kavya Kantar (*rpq a poem, the first 

part and some other poems by Mr Balwant 
Ganesh Lhapa dt pages 117 p nct annas 8 
Printed and published at Chitrashala Press , Poona 


The late Divan Bahadur was one of a batch of the 
first graduates of Gujarati and was known as the 
Prince of Its graduates He was also known as a 
practical economist, a sound lawyer, a high class 
educationist, and above all, a possessor of robust 
and healthy character The introduction of Prof 
tu-i - mainly taken up with the elucidation of 


these points, and stocked as it is with Incidents and 
stones, derived firsthand, does full justice to tbc 
hero of the story The speeches and writings which 
follow, both English and Gujarati, by their fearless 
tone, logic anc. argument, straight talk and sturdy 
Independence give a vivid picture of Ambalal bhai, as 
be was m flesh and blood There was great need to 
preserve ,Q book form the pablic utterances of one 
who was a valuable asset of onr province and Mr 
Thakore deserves our thanks for having done so 

Swadesh Git ay alt, by Keshav H Sheth, 
printed at the Pharma Vijaja Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad , Cloth bound, Pp 8a Price As 14 
(/?'*) 

This little book contains songs and poems, as its 
name implies, of a patriotic nature It is an emblem 
9 f e spirit of our times and the songs ure set to 
that tune So far they would attract attention 


Vcvak Raima, by the late Ambalal Motibhax 
Patel '■BA, published by the Society for the En- 
Q * b ** h Khaparde are of e ™ ra J‘™nt of Cheap Literature and printed at 
wUh\ Jnnrt «^A d ». r » U , ot pro,nUe They furnish us l if, ^tamond Jubilee Printing Press Ahmedabad 

first half of his longer poem entitled Kavva Ktmtnr 1 Ambalal Patel who died young had interest 

norms' £ taV 0D< ? and While 

potms He h&. written several other smaller poems writes « iVfsr 0 tra , ost,atc Certain English 

writings bearing on s*!f saenfi-e morality and otbe^ 
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kmdrccl subjects a.u-1 thi* posthumous work tft- 
bodies them . K 

(l) MlfUvBu, by BhanusuHram Nirguna- 
ram Mehta, BA , printed at the Saja/t Vijaya 
Press, Baroda, Cloth bound Pp. lot Price Re 
o-ij 0 (iptS). 

(3), M\nusht\ Vidyan an Tativo (*rg^i 
fktTPtJ tpft) by Afadhukumar Shtvprasad Dtsai, 
M A , S T.C D , printed at tht Ar\ a Sudharak 
Press, Baroda Cloth bound Pp / Sj Price 
Rt j-o.0 (tpiS) 

(3) Balootax PAottivri min Griha Smk- 

SJIANA (TTtftoPT 'ixfa V by Bharatram 

Bhanusukhran Mehta Printed at the Same Press 
Cloth bound Pp 116 Price As t-f (igrS) 

(4) Pal»stivs ki S weiiti ($« rfa ^ stxfs) 
by Surendranath Rangnath Gha rekhan B A , 
Printed at the Same Press Cloth bound Pp 
Price Re o-ra-o (tpr8) 


These four books form part of and are farther add! 
tioas to the Shu Sayaji Sabitya Mala , some of the 
books going to make op this genes, we noticed a 
short time ago, aod the present additions do not 
Incline ns to change the views we expressed then. 
For instance, we fail to understand the utility or 
need of a History of Palestine in Gniarati The 
translation, for it is nothing else, of MacAlister's 
Bistory of Civilization fa Palestine, mast have been 
projected at the time, when Palestine bad not been 
so much on peoples' lips as at present on acconnt of 
the Indian troop* haring distinguished themselves in 
that Theatre of War, so that even on that ground 
t be selection cannot be justified The third book is 
a translation of Froebel a Kindergarten Teaching At 
Home, and one wonders what practical esperieoce 
the young translator has of this system of teaching 
He has, all the same, essayed to adapt the work to 
Indian homes Marret’s Anthropology has .been 
translated by the third gentleman, who hat tried to 
elocidate his subject by a glossary at the end explain- 
ing difficult and scientific words Miran Bai s life is 
a compilation it cannot be said that either m 
research or telling, it surpasses anything that baa 
been published before it , however, amongst the foor 
book* which we have received this time, we would 
surely give it the palm for interest and attraction 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Inter-cosle Marriage Among Hindus. 

To 

The Ed tor of The Modern Rnteso 
S r, — With reference to jour note on the Inter-caste 
Marriage Dill in the current number of The Voder n 
Reviear, may l be permitted to elucidate a point or two 

Anulonus (in the order of the classes) marriages are 
sanctioned in Manu (ch 3, 13) and Prattloma mar- 
riages in ch 10, though they « ere looked upon with 
some disfavour A host of well known \ arnasankar 
tastes are however attributed by Manu to such mar- 
riages, the Chandala, begotten on a Brahmin female 
by a Slides, mile coming in for special reprobation 
(ch lo,I2) But the Chandalas, who now pais bv the 
name of Namasudras are a recognised caste in Hindu 
soeieiy, anh horm an impof carii seCnon di 'ineVunhu 
population, particularly of hast Bengal If the issues 
of Pratiloma marriage in its most pronounced form 


to such marriages, if contracted at the present day, be 
compelled to declare themselves non-H indus asunder 
the existing law they must T 

Jimutvahsnas Dayabhaga, which regulates the 
Hindu law ol inheritance m Bengal, says Icn 1 , 2) that 
Anuloma marriages are allowed, and \ ijnaneswar’s 
biitatskara, an eleventh century compilation, which 
governs the ten ef Isda even goes the length cf 


saying (eh I, sec VIII 2) that 'under thejanetion of 
the law (Jajnavalkja I, 57) instances do occur of such 
marriages (Colebrooke s translation) [Bakun Bhatta, 
one of the best known commentators of the Mitakshara, 
and a contemporary of Colebrooke. . in commenting 
on I XI, z, sais ‘even a Sudri woman may be the 
wile of a Dwija and the issue will be legitimate’] it 
wiUthus appear that such marriages were prevalent 
even in Vimaneswar s time —a fact which has been 
noticed by Justice Sir Fratul Chandra Chatterjea in 
Hana v Kan!, ay a (Punjab Records, V'ol 43 p 326) 
where he held that a marriage between a Rajput and 
a Kshattrijam is valid Intermarriage between 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas in East Bengal districts has 
been held to be valid according to local custom by the 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court m Ramlal Sliiul 
v Chandra Kanta Sen (Calcutta Weekly Notes, vol 
7 , p 619) and many interesting instances of the practice 
nave’oeen recorbea m ine judgment o't 'tiaou uirin'dra 
Mohan Chakraburty, Subordinate Judge, published in 

Timutavahan’s date is variously placed between the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries of the Christian era 
(vide die History of Smntv in Bengal and Mithita. 
MSB. vol XI, p 3*0 There is an interesting 
passage m the Davabhaga which gives us an idea of 
the depraved code of morals prevalent in Jus tune 
which we are now asked to conform to In Ch IX cl* 

ord« oKL ,! Th0U Si’, Sueh a *" a "*S* ,n * he 

otdet of tlwt classes. Manu and Vishnu have strongly 

• *15.30 B. a tT30 cf a regenerate tr be with 
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a Sudra woman (i) (Colebrookc s translation) But 
tn clause 1 1, adulter) u th such a woman has been 
held to be comparatively vernal The exact words are 
•Hence these evils do not ensue on the procreation of 
offspring upon a Sudra woman not married to the 
Brahman him e etf (2) (Colebrooke s translation) 

It is only the commentator Rasjhunandim of Nad a 
(sixteenth century) who on the strength of a text in 
the Bnhannaradiya Purana (Wtl, 1216) which ts 
a minor Purana of doubtful author it), prohibits inter- 
marriage in the Kali Age But the same text of the 
Bnhannaradiya also prohibits, among other things, 
seavo)age and save'} which may mean 

•practising sexual continence for a long time or 'study 
of the Vedas for a long time* We \ ery much doubt 
if all who protest against Mr Patel s Bill would also 
be prepared to subscribe to these two injunctions of the 
Bnhannaradiya Purana, and we are not sure that 
some of them hav e not violated the prohibition against 
sea \o) age themselves 

And after all, when we think of it what a blind, 
unreasoning torpor must have come over Hindu society 

Dayabhaga, Prasanna Kumar Tagores Edition, 
1863 

(0 sf<r fs5tT\ nrnrt 

oS'jfV'EI ’ 1 

(2) Vft «1TTttTWJ3ptf 


when it cannot go back even in imagination further 
than the time of Unghumndm barely 400 vears ago, 
when Bengal was under the worst days of Mahomeoan 
rule and the Prophet of Nadia arose and himself 
revolutionised society by obliterating distinctions of 
caste in the order of Vaishmvas created by htm Not 
only do we find Yavana Haridns accented into the 
fold but in the Chaitanyacliantamnia, (Ant)iMtt ch 

16) wc read of Kal das n devout Vaishnava w»J* 
beloved of the Master, who considered himself 
honoured b) taking the dust of the feet of 
all Vaishnavas irrespective of caste, and even of such a 
low caste man as Jharu Bhuimali, a Vaishnava of 
great pict) To treat Raghunandan as a fixed star m 
the social firmament, when radical changes were going 
on in socictv all around him, shows what 1 dr) rot has 
set m Hindu socictv, and that free thought, which was 
so characteristic ot the times of Chaitanya, has alto- 
gether vanished from Bengal and a slavish adherence 
to customs deadening the intellect and constituting a 
sure proof of national accav, has taken its place And 
when graduates of the Umvcrsty and lawyers by 
profession have joined the unhol) combination of Rajas 
and Maharajas, who need not be expected to know 
any better in denouncing Mr Patels Bill who can 
say that priestl) domination docs not still flourish in 
our midst like the green bay tree, and that to quote 
the words of Sir Rabindranath {Nationalism, p 122) 
we do not hope 'to build a political miracle of freedom 
on the quicksand of social slavery . 

Yours Ac. 

X 


A LETTER FROM KAUTILYA TO INDIAN POLITICIANS 

country a limited monarchy If His Majesty 
deign to grant your prayer, you may crown 
him with your sacred texts, which allow the 
election of a foreigner, crown him with 
Vedic texts and put to him the coronation 
oath of the Aitareya Brahmana, which is 
quoted below — 

at yaVmpls art xr if srfar 
W ^ rat arf? it 1 

•‘Between the night I am born* and the 
night I die, whatever good I might have 
done my heaven, my life and m y progeny 
may I be deprived of, if I oppress you,” 
Aitareya "Brahmana, VIII, 4 1 13 
u H 'l R J aJest y » » Constitutional 

mctl bl b h ° , haS , n l ver 0 PP«ssed hts sub- 
jects, he has already been all along reigning 

v™ r c ?; vuh thB s p ,nt ° f ™th 

Vou should never pray lo be under the 


Dear friends, 

I pray you to spare a little time to read 
this letter from one who has served your 
country m the past 1 have seen many such 
political crises as we have to day in our 
country, and it is just possible that my 
advice may prove useful to you It is, of 
course, for ) ou to accept or to reject it , you 
are the sole judges or the affairs of India to- 
day and you are the Kautilyas of your own 
tune I cannot, tnerefore, presume to ash 
you to accept my opinion without consider- 
ation. ’ 

The proper constitution for India would 
be not what you, revered sirs, both ■ Moder- 
fc-xlremists,” apply r or or de 
mand You should, in a Congress assembl- 
2 ' .u 5 '"'",” Hls MajestyKing George V. to 
be allowed to elect him as King George 
ChudSmam I. of India and to declare yoS 
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gana or SatHgka or, what you call to day, 
Par! ament, of any people Rule of one 
people by another is far worse than one man’s 
rule In my humble opinion, you should re- 
vered sirs prefer the autocracy of ChudSmam 
George I to samgha government die 
tated by the workmen o( the west who are 
destined now to rule all European coun 
tries By praying for permission to adopt 
the constitution which I suggest, you would 
ensure your liberty and the safety of the 
z tamta of ChudSmam Geo ge l You deter 
mine for yourself this (orm of RSjya and yon 
will become once more as strong as the India 
under my mister Chandragupta. I may add 
that I have consulted my master, the great 


est of sovereigns who liberated India in the 
past here in szoarga, and he quite agrees in 
my opinion and submits it jointly with me 
to you with affection and blessings 

Kautii va 

PunascTta 

Do not forget to help that nation of hero- 
ic love of liberty, the Irish like whom no 
other nation has struggled in my recollection 
to instal Srt (Goddess of Liberty) in their 
country help them -by passing resolutions 
all over your country in favour of the Imper 
lal British Government granting the Irish the 
full right to manage their own affairs 


“NATIONAL EDUCATION 1 

By Lala Lajpat Rai 


I 

T HE Indian papers to hand report that 
our publicists are engaged in a dis 
cnssion of the question of 4 National 
education for India The movement is 
led by some of the smeerest and most 
devoted leaders of the nationalist move 
mentfor Home Rule for India, and appears 
to be spreading Trotn the stray papers 
that 1 bare received 1 have not been 
able to find out the exact position of 
those who are reported to have struck 
a note of mild dissent, more by way of 
criticism than of opposition, but they 
give some idea of the position of those 
whp are supporting it Mrs Besant has 
kindly mentioned my name as one of those 
who pioneered the movement in the 
Punjab, in the eighties of the last century 
It is quite true that I am one of those 
persons who raised the cry of national 
education m North India so far back 
ns 1883 A D and have since then nsed 
it rather effectively for enlisting sym 
pathy and collecting funds for the vanous 
institutions that were from time to time 
started to impart education on ‘ national ’ 
lines It is also obvious that the national 
ism that we preached in those days was 
rather narrow and sectarian Sir Syed 


Ahmed khan was the first among the 
Indian leaders of thought in North India 
who set afloat the idea of denominational 
education The Christian institutions 
hadi led the way before him The Mob am 
medan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh 
was a symbol of the new Muslim. Nation 
alism which ( Sir ) Syed Ahmad Khan 
founded educational in function, but 
political in scope and effect 

The Arya Samaj representing the new 
nationalism of the Hindus followed suit 
and the Dnyananda Anglo Vedic College, 
at Lahore, was the fruit of its efforts 
Then came the movement of the Central 
Hindu College at Benares upon which 
has now been erected the superstructure 
of the Hindu University The Aloham 
medan College at Aligarh the Arya 
College at Lahore the Hindu College 
at Benares all embodied the * National ’ 
ideals of their founders limited and 
sectarian as they were at the time Each 
professed to provide its own tind of 
notional edneahon Tbe edncationa 
by these institution, 
were open to persons of nil creeds deno. 

rel, £ ,on! . but the naliona 
lism aimed at was undisguised)? deno 
mtnattonal Each institution created an 
atmosphere 0 f its own-national to J 
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, . , . „ - t i. ™„»rnl cult My duties were by no means confined to 

SSSrfSShSJSS* ‘^fSSnrf 4 ^d_offi«jvor k JrunninB ^office, 

but otherwise openly sectarian. 

The education imparted in these insti- 
tutions, as distinguished from the ordi* 


addressing public meetings, collecting, 
funds, raising subscriptions, doing publi- 
city work, conducting and writing fo r 
periodicals, etc. ), but included close 
association with the stall and the students 
and the supervision of the different depart- 


nary State-owned schools and colleges, 
was “national" only in so far as it 

helped the creation of the denominational *„ 

atmosphere aimed at by its promulgators, ments, particularly the boarding Jjj} 1 ®*®: - 
The Muslim College and the Hindu It is with immense pleasure and pride 
Colleges all professed to enforce and that 1 look back upon that period' of i»y 
encourage the. study of the vernaculars life. It was a rare privilege to associate 
and their sacred languages, but the and co-opcratc with men of the character 
emphasis all the time was on the Univer- and calibre of Hansraj, Lalchand, Dwarka 
sity course* and the University exaraina- L>as«, Ishwar Dass, apd others, too na- 
tions The scheme of studies promulgated tnerous to be mentioned here. Their 
by the official Universities was accepted spirit was denominational and sectarian, 
unreservedly, except in the additions that no doubt, but there -was hardly anything 
were made to the courses in Hindi and of meanness or pettiness, or jealousy in 
Urdu, Sanskrit and Arabic. The principal it. Even their sectarianism was of an 
business of the staffs engaged was to exalted kind, the Country— the Mother- 
prepare students for University examina- land— had always the uppermost plfl“ 
tions. The results achieved in these exa- in their affections. They were all inspired 
raioations were the measure of their by,xt spirit of genuine and disinterested 
success and popularity. In the two Colle- patriotism and altruism. Their methods 
ges in the United Provinces, the leading were clean and above board. It was a 
' positions on the staff were reserved for joy to work with them. 

Europeans. Special efforts were no doubt Of all the schemes of national education 
made iu each institution to inoculate the promulgated till then, their9 was probably 
students with the serum, of that narrow the first which took cognizance of .the 
nationalism which had inspired its foun- economic problem. They were probably 

rla.n Qilkcnriaflnna n.Dm roipnrl onrl fi tfl inol llrl #. In tlii.it* rd 


ders. Subscriptions were raised and 
endowments made for the dissemination 
of religion, for the encouragement of the 
study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 
Some attempts were also made to en- 
courage original research in the liters- 


the first to include in their educational 
programme the idea ,of “Swadeshi”. The 
original prospectus" of the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College was remarkable for 
these things : (a) the emphasis it laid in 
bridging the gulf between the educated 


tures and records that existed in these classes and the uneducated masses <Jb) 
languages, with a view to prop up the in emphasizing the necessity of technical 
several interpretations that the founders education in arts and industries, which 
and the managers pat upon their respec- would make the future leaders of the 
tive religions and their histories ; but country, independent of State service ; and 
' succcss achived in this line was, in (c) in insisting that - * their scheme of 
each case, dubious and almost impercep- national education should be absolutely 
““v 5, , , „ . independent of Government .patronage 

n 1 can speak more definitely of the and Government help, . 

herewith S°e’°- V ' aic College at La. Looking baek on the record of the 
3 managemsnt of which 1 institution for the last thirty-two rears 
ah0Ul - a poasihlecredit* to^he 

rears I » , it,. * aTy ' , Por °' r ' r D ’" c founders and the managers and the leaders 
general secretary ol the thereof, for the best of intention, the 


, best of intentions, the 
best of efforts anti the best of every thing, 
1 regret to say that failure in ’their princi- 
Hrle 1 nnS Wr T fct f Q ^ unwr ‘tten, IS writ 


governing body, 8n <l for sever al years 

cW^ P ^ S , ldent - \ ho .V* 1 sba11 not be 
vanity ,f 1 S ay that for 
twenty -five years I gave the best in me 

to the institution— grudged neither time uerstanoiog. There' is no ° " Trita 

doing all that for whom. I have greater ^han 

1 and progress. Hansraj, the Ponnder.president of the 


SSSSlk Lc i? e g ? atd a 8 a ' QS 't misun- 
«"®£ 0,ng V , T oere is no man in 


3 ensure its success i 
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Arya College, nor another body of men 
in the whole country towards whom I 
entertain feelings of greater respect,regard, 
and reverence than the past and present 
managers of the Dayananda College 
The spirit of self sacrifice and national 
s-rvice, shown by Hausraj and his punils, 
is almost unique, and worthy of the high 
est praise The work done by them de 
serves all credit The tiny bark of high 
education in the Punjab was rescued by 
this college at the time of its greatest 
danger The spirit of public service in the 
land of the five rivers owes an imrneasura 
blc debt to the little band oi workers 
who brought the college into existence 
and have run it since Considering the 
positions and the rescource9 of the men 
who conceived the idea and worked hard 
to make it a success, considering the 
general air of all round suspicion and 
distrust m which they lived and worked 
the story of the financial and educational 
success of the Dayananda Anglo Vedic 
College, Lahore, is nothing short of a 
romance 

The Muslim College at Aligarh, and 
the Hindu College at Benares, were both 
started under better auspices, blessed 
with the smiles of the leading aristocracy 
of their respective communities, and with 
the good will of the ruling authorities 
The Arya College had none of these ad 
vantages It was founded, managed 
and run for a long time in defiance of 
both Every brick of this institution 
has a story of its own, which, perhaps, 
will never see the light of day These 
stories have already been forgotten and 
the few that are current will b- burned 
with the bodies of those who composed 
them not in words but in deeds Yes, 
all this is true , it is a pleasure and 
a privilege to be able to say this Yet 
it must be owned that in solving the 
problems ol national education, the 
tiya College at Lahore bas been as 
conspicuous a failure as the other instita 
tions started with similar objects m other 
parts of the country Prior to the fonn 
nation of the National College, in Bengal, 
the Dayananda Anglo \edic College, at 
Lahore was the only institution in the 
country which could even by a stretch of 
imagination and language, lay any claim 
to being called "national ' m the sense in 
which the word was understood then 
The Fcrgusson College is named after a 
33**-? 


foreigner, and with the exception of the 
spirit of self sacrifice of its founder, direc 
tors and teachers, had no other claim 
to be distinguished from the ordinary 
State Colleges The Aligarh College and 
the Benares College both have had all 
the time, foreigners on their staSs and 
have, besides, in conjunction with the 
Tergusson College at Poona, been almost 
regularly in receipt of State aid thus 
subjecting practically the whole of their 
policy to Government control Not that 
that fact necessarily makes them dena 
tionahsed but that it reduces their claim 
to any great distinction from the ordinary 
State managed institutions 

Besides the institutions mentioned 
above there are some others also which 
claim to impart National education and 
which hare been founded for that purpose 
■"One of them is the Garukula Academy 
at Hardwar founded by L Munshi Rama 
and his party The Gurukula, too, is a 
sectarian institution Otherwise it cer 
tamly has a greater claim to being "na 
tional than any of the others mentioned 
previously It is an institution founded, 
managed, staffed, and financed by Indians 
only In its curriculum it gives the first 
place to Indian languages It is more 
in conformity with the spirit of Hinduism 
than the College at Lahore, or the Central 
Hindu College at Benares It takes no 
notice of the official University courses or 
the University examinations It enforces 
a discipline which is more truly national 
than anything done in the other mstitu 
tions 

All that has been said about the spirit 
of self sacrifice of those who founded the 
Dayananda Anglo- Vedic College is apph 
cable to it in its entirety Yet I am afraid 
it is no more national than any of the 
others 

Another institution of almost the same 
kind is the Tagore School at Bolpur It 
does not profess to impart high education 
and is a one man institution There mav 
be some other institutions which claim 
to provide national education, with whose 
origin and history I am not acquaints 

If so, I beg to be pardoned for not noticing 
them It is not my purpose to g,r e f 
complete list of “national ' school* „ J? 
colleges The object ,s notS 

rVSS 1 ' ii0 " , “° d “ “"W® 

The only eSort of this kind which WM 
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in my judgment, truly national, was that 
made by the National Council of Educa- 
tion in Bengal, under the impetus of the 
Swadeshi ntid the Boycott movements. 
The scheme of the National Council was 
tree from the sectariau tinge of the Upper 
India movements; it took no notice of 
denominational nationalism ; it took 
ample cognizance of the economic needs of 
the country as a whole, and it frankly 
recognized the necessity of ignoring the 
official University curriculum, on the one 
hand, and of State atd on the other. It 
aimed at National consolidation and 
national independence. It was a direct 
challenge to the Government and the 
Government accepted it whole-heartedly. 
What came of it is known to everybody 
and need not be stated here. It failed, as 
it was bound to do, because it came into 
conflct with the State,— not, of course, of 
its own seeking. 

The National Council of Education 
still exists, but only in name. Its condi- 
tion is moribund. The leaders and officers 
themselves have strangulated it. Tarak- 
nath Palit and Rash Behati Ghosh, two 
of its greatest pillars, gave it a death-blow 
when they handed over their magniffeent 
endowments to the Calcutta University, 
instead of to the National Council ot 
Education, founded and led by them, The 
few scholars who, with characteristic 
self-sacrifice, gave up careers to give 
instruction to the students of the National 
College, are almost all dispersed. They 
are seeking appointments in Government 
and aided institutions. The Nationalist 
schools, started by the Council, have 
(most of them) been disiategcated by the 
‘ . force of circumstances, and at the present 
moment the movement is nothing but-a 
dilapidated and discarded landmark in the 
educational progress of the country. 

The only institutions that a*-e still in 
existence and prospering are the denomina- 


tional ones. me u, a. v. 

Lahore and the M. A. 0/ College at 
Aligarh, arc thriving and a source ol joy 
to their founders. They follow the policy 
of least, or no resistance. The D. A. '• 
College, which was under suspicion ever 
since its birth, has more or less gained the 
confidence of the rulers by a radical change 
in its poliev, and the reins of the Mplmin- 
rued an College at Aligarh are held tightly 
l>y the Government. The. Benares College 
is an independent University which -enjoys 
both the confidence and the control of the 
Government. The Gurukula at Kangri, 1 9 
virtually the only institution that is really 
independent of Government control. K 
was under a cloud for a long time, until 
Sir James Meston aud Lord Hardinge put 
upon it the seal of their approbation. ^1 
think the same might be said of Tagore s 
school at Bolpur. 

Now I do not mean to insinuate even 
by implication that these institutions 
have not been educationally useful to the 
nation, or that their managers or leaders 
were not actuated by the best of motives. 
The remarks that I 'have made above 
about the Arya Samaj institutions apply, 
with equal force, to almost all these insti- 
tutions. They are, without exception, 
monuments of the patriotism and publie 
spirit of their founders and managers, and 
far be it from me to make any reflection on 
them. 

Yet I cannot help repeating once more, 
that they have not, except by their failure, 
made any substantial contribution toward _ 
the solution of the problem of “national”, 
education. I want the lerders of the new 
movement to realize tbat_ fully, and to 
keep it in mind in formulating their new 
scheme. I, for one, do not believe in 
living in a fool’s paradise* The first thing 
is to clear our minds of cant, and have a 
clear conception of what we mean by 
national education. 


WOUNDED PLANTS'* ' 

By Sir J. C.' Bose. 

r;L a BmhoaS n l OU „f y w„ r r i I , n ¥J ‘L at '?T. ' , " d " 11 battle-smoke. Our 

X gt-ilked aw, vv„„,. _ -c ^ s, 6kt could not pierce through the dense 

fair field of France and ber^hSSit S? p ° d ‘J* mort . al , Crj of the 

. ‘ r hri B ht sky and dying,' drowned by hoarse roar of a 

• ' Bose R ” fafch l «t*ti»te. All thousand cannon, did not reach our ear. 

But from the time the Sikh and the 
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Fathan, the Gurkha and the Bengali, the 
Mahratta and the Rajput flung themsel 
ves at the battle front, from that day our 
perception has become intensified The 
distant cry of those whose life blood has 
crimsoned the white fields of snow, has 
found reverberating echo m our heart 
What is that subtle bond by which all 
distances are bridged over, end by which 
an individual life becomes merged in larger 
life ? Sympathy is that bond by which 
we come to realise the unity of all life 
And before ns are spread multitudinous 
plants, silent and seemingly impassive 
They too, like us, are actors m the cosmic 
dratna of life, like us the plaything of des 
tiny In their checkered life,Iight and dark 
ness, warmth and cold, drought and rain, 
gentle breeze and hurricanes, life and death 
alternate Various shocks impinge on 
them, but no cry is raised in answer I 
shall nevertheless try to decipher some 
chapters of their life history 

When a man receives a blow oc shock 
of any kind, his answering cry makes us 
realise that he is hurt , but a mute makes 
no outcry How do we realise his suffer 
ing ? We know it by his agonised look 
and the convulsive movement of bis limbs 
and through fellow feeling realise his pain 
When a frog is struck it docs not cry, but 
its limbs show convulsive movements The 
shock of stimulus thus evokes movement 
in response 

Measure op Vitaut\ 
Responsive movement being a test of 
life we shall try to construct a scale with 
which the height of hvrngness may be 
gauged What is the difference between the 
living and the dead ? The living answers 
to a shock from outside, the most lively 
gives the most energetic, the torpid or dv 
mg the feeblest, aud the dead no answer at 
all Thus life may be tested by shocks from 
without, the size of the answer being a 
gauge of vitality The answer of the 
strong v. ill be violent and almost explosive 
in its intensity, while the weakling will 
barely protest The responsive movements 
may be recorded by a suitable apparatus 
The successive answers to similar shocks 
will remain uniform if the responding 
tissue remained always the same But the 
living organism is always in a state of 
change , for environment is always build 
ing us anew, and we are changing every 
day of our life. We are thus subject to 
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change, some day we are in a state of high 
exuberance, and at other tim*sin a state of 
lowest depression , and we pass through 
numerous phases between the two 
extremes Not merely does the present 
modify, but there is also the subtle impress 
of memory of the past The sum total of 
all these, characterises one individual from 
another How is the hidden to be made 
manifest ? To test the genuineness of a 
com, we strike it aud the sound response 
betrays the true from the false The 
genuine rings true and the other gives a 
false note In this way perhaps the inner 
history of different lives may be revealed, 
by shocks and the resulting response 
Turning from human subjects we will 
now inquire as to how the hidden history 
of the life of plants is to be recovered For 
this it will be necessary to excite the 
plant by a shock, and make the plant 
itself record its answering signal, and 
the character of the recorded script will 
enable us to decipher its Utstory 

Sign op Excitation in the JPiant 
There are certain plauts like Mimosa 
pudica, which answer to a shock by 
movement At the lower side ol the leaf 
joint there is relatively, large mass of 
tissue As our muscle contracts under a 
shock so does the lower cushion of tissue 
u» Mimosa contract under excitation, and 
the leaf undergoes a fall After this sud 
den fall due to excitation it gradually re 
covers and regains its nomal horizontal 
position Just as a man answers to a shock 
by a movement of Ins arm so Afimosa an 
swers by movement of its leaf The plant 
may be excited by the »ame irritation that 
excites us —by a blow, by a pinch, by 
a burn, or by acrid acids But under 
such torments the plant is likely to die 
Tor long continued experiment it is neces- 
sary to have some feeble form of stimu 
Iation which can be measured and repeat 
ed This is supplied by shocks given by an 
electric cod The apparatus for record is 
my Resonant Recorder which is extreme 
ly sensitive and measures time as short 
nsathousandth part of a second (Fig 1) 

In investigation on tbeeflect of wound, 
we take the record of response of the plant 
iq a normal condition , we next take the 
record after wounding it The diflerence 
iq the reply reveals the efiect of injury 
But before entering into this question an 
interesting problem arises the plant, 
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Tig i — The cut leaf attached to the Resonant Recorder. 


ganised unity; its different mem* 
bers are thus intimately bound 
to each other. 

Eitect op Wound. 

I undertook three separate 
investigations on the effect of' 
wound on plants. The first is 
the effect of injury on growth ; 
the second is the change mani- 
fested in the pulse-beat of 
rhythmic tissues in plants. 
The third investigation had for 
its object, the study of the 
paralysing effect of wound, 

In the first of these, the nor- 
mal rate of growth and change 
of that rate by injury were 
found from automatic records 
given by the Crescograph. When 
the growing plant was pricked 
with a pin, the normal rate 
was at once depressed to a 
fourth, and it took about two 
hours for the plant to recover 
from the effect of pin-prick. A 
slash made with a knife was 
found to arrest the growth, the 
inhibition persisting for a ,very 
long period. Severe^shock caused 
by wound thus 'retards the 
growth in normal healthy speci- 
mens. 

The reactions in exceptional 
cases are highly interesting. Cer- 
tain plants, for reasons at 
present obscure, remain stunted 


. . uicacut uuscurc, remain stunuea 

lyspeak ,n g,m 0 je ,1 t‘ leaf under ex- in growth, the branches and leaves present, 
citation. But does the doc was its tail, or inr» an nnhi>nlfl, v l nn i. t ~ 


. But does the dog wag its tail, or 

docs the tail wag the dog ? So it may be 
asked whether the tree wags the leaf, or 
the leaf wags the tree ? I have been able 
to carry out certain experiments which 
will be of interest to metaphysicians. 

When the Mimosa is rooted to the 
ground, the plant cannot he displaced, and 
the leaf alone shows movement. But if 
^ oot j carefully freed from the 

W th V’l i, , nt heM<1 h y «>e leaf, 
it mllbe found that it is now the tree 
that wags in response. (Fig 2). The effect 
nnp n h °f k D , 0t rcmain confined at any 
oe part of the plant, but is conducted to 
ZV l h f T p 3 rt aDd perceived by the tree 
as a whole. Every leaf dfn- i 

""7 branch 1, tlfus in’ intimate clnl'c 
vion with the rest. The tree 
nucries ol united' t'lVtlSM 


ing an unhealthy look. Lopping off the 



V c ^ onse of the plant. 

Hant held ( i j by leaf and (j) by stem 

offending limb, curiously enough, is found 
good for the plant. The stimulus of severe 
shock renews the growth that had re- 
maincd arrested. 

, .. MARcn or Deatii. 

Another series of investigation was car- 
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ned out with the leaflet of the Telegraph 
plant which pulsates up aud d own like the 
movement of a semaphore When the 
leaflet is cut from the parent plant and 
the cut end placed inawoumhing solution 
the pulsation is found arrested by the 
shock of operation After a time the pulse 
throb 13 slowly renewed and maintain 
ed for neatly 24 hoars Sat death has 
found an unguarded spot at the wound 
and its march though slow is sure The 
death change thus reaches the throbbing 
tissue which becomes permanently stilled 
with the cessation of ljfe Experiments 
arc in progress to retard si nd arrest this 
death march The problem is intimately 
connected with the pro 
per understanding of con 
ditions which lie behind 
life and the other conch 
tions under which the 
molecular cog wheels be 
come arrested in the 
ngorof death The ex 
penmen ts already earned 
out, appear promising 
the throbbing life of the 
cut leaf has then been 
irolonged under proper 
treatment, from one to 
seven days 


cu nous change 
crept in the 
vigour of its 
responses be 
gan rapidly to 
decl ne The 
leaf hitherto 
erect fell over 
death had at 
la«t asserted 
1 1 s mastery 

a >s 4) 

The wound 
ed plantisthus 
able to survne the disaster while the de 
tached and free leaf nurtured even in lux 




* 


(*) Response after 4 hours (e) tiler 49 hours 


ParALASI* OP SESStmuTt 
For studying the paralysing effect ol 
wound I took for my expenmeut the sen 
sitive plant Mimosa pudici Oa cutting 
off one of the leaves the shock effect was 
transmitted to every part of the plant 
and all the leaves fell down and remained 
depressed for a considerable time The 
detached leaf with its cut end placed in a 
nourishing solution wis also depressed 
The subsequent histones of the parent 
plant and the detached leaf were, bow 
ever curiously different 

The paralysing effect of the wound was 
determined by means of testing shocks the 
response being at the same time traced by 
the automatic recorder The parent plant 
gradnally recoiered and showed signs ol 
returning sensitiveness (Fig 3) 

The detached leaf fed with the nourish 
mg solution soon held itself up with an 
attitude eathet of defiance In its newly 
found freedom from the entanglement 
of its former associates it was unusually 
energetic in its responses This vehemence 
lasted for a whole day after which a 


ury falls ft prey to death V« hy should there 
he this difference 5 The reason is that the 
tree is rooted safely in its own sod It is 
the place of birth that provides its proper 
nourishment and endows it with strength 
in its struggle of 1 fe Many waves of 
change and disaster have passed over it 
The shocks lrom outside have never been 
able to overpower it, these have only 
called forth its nascent powers It had 
met external change by coanterchangc 
The decaying and the effete had been cast 
offhke worn leaves and changing tunes 
had called lortli its powers of readjust 
meat 

The tree also dettved an additional 
strength from its racial memory Every 
particle of the mconsp cuons seed may 
thus bear the deep impress of the mighty 
banian tree and so the sprouting sceafiog 
forces its roots into the yielding earth to 
anchor more safely the stems rise high 
against the sky in <earch of light and the 
branches with their canopy of lenes 
spread out m all directions 

t\hat is the strength that has coa 
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ferrefl on the tree the power of endur- 
ance and enabled it to emerge victorious 
from the struggle oflifc ? It is the strength 
derived from the place of its birth, its per- 
ception and quick readjustment to change, 
and its inherited memory of the past. 


The efflorescence of life is the supren 
gift of place nnd its associations. I sola » 
from these, whnt fate awaits the P 0 ^ 
wretch, nurtured in alien ^ ways i Dca> 
dogs its footseps nnd annihilation is its « 
evitable cad. 


NEED OF HINDU 1NTE 

T HE internal condition of Hindu society 
shows the urgent need of some sort, of 
sanctioned intermarriage among its 
constituents, if it is really to prosper. 
Serious students of Sociology must have 
observed that, Hindu society is not only 
horizontally stratified, but vertically 
divided. It is a well-known fact that 
Hindu marriage is subject to many restric- 
tions, There are seven types of castes, viz., 
tribal, functional, sectarian castes, castes 
formed by crossing, castes of national 
type, castes formed by migration and 
castes formed by change of occupation. 

Many ol these types* nrc endogamous 
and several are known to be exceedingly 
small ; and even the larger ^ones, when dis- 
tributed over a large area of country, may 
be so scantily represented in ^ a given loca- 
lity that the number of possible marriages 
open to their members must be inconve- 
niently restricted. 

"The disintegrating influence oT the constant crea- 

the notice of Indian Social Reformers In an able 
paper on the fusion of sub-castes In India Lala Baij- 
nath L il. Judge of the Court of Small Causes In Agra, 
has pointed out the barm which tb.y do ‘physically 
by narrowing the circle of selection in marriage, 
intellectually by cramping the energies, and morally 
by destroying mutual self confidence and habits of 
co-operation * " 

About the Kanaujia Brahmans Lala 
Baijnath remarks that "the smallness 
of their various clans causes the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining husbands for girls 
except on payment of extortionate sums 
of money” [India Census Report, 1901, 
p. 423 j. _ As Endogamy restricts inter- 
marriage in one direction by creating a. 
number of artificially - small groups within, 
which people must marry, Exogamy, on 
the other hand, has brought about the 
same result by artificially expanding 


R-CASTE MARRIAGE 

the circle within which they must n^j 
marry. The third restriction is knoyv* 
ns Itypcrgamy or “marrying tip’/, wbij® 
forbids n woman of particular group t0 
marry a man of a group lower than b® f 
in social standing, nnd compels her/ 1 ® 
marry a man in n group equal or superiP* 
to hersell in rank. I would like to ref" 
the readers to the India Census Kepc£ c 
1901, p. 420, in which Late Sir H. 
R»9lcy very ably nnd graphically sums 
the evil effects of bypergam^ in society* 
which leaves, though theoretically, n lar£ e 
female population of a certain high 
caste without their respective brie*?! 
grooms and brides. This led to many 
practices. To avoid the difficulty which the 
marriage of a daughter involved, the rac )s t 
horrible of crimes, female infanticide, w as 
resorted to. [Indian Census Repc ,r t 
1911, pp- 215 218 ; also John Wilsof’ 8 
History of the Suppression of Infnntic» dc 
in Western India— Bombay, 1855]. 

The exigencies of space will not aUP** 
me to enter into any detailed analysis °J 
various endogamous, exogamous o nd 
bypergamous forms of marriages. Iti* a 
notorious fact that castes and sub-cas te3 
are all watertight compartments nnd f he 
whole of Hindu community is divided ir* to 
those groups. But now these rules 
breaking up in certain quarters and 
Gait in the Bengal Census Report for 19 pl 
gave numerous instances showing hoW * a 
that Province the barriers dividing 3 ^°' 
castes were growing much weaker tb a . n 
those which separate castes. The samf 13 
the case in some sections of educated tQ - 
dians outside Bengal. But reaction 19 
working hand in hand and wherever an 
inch is conquered a foot is given elsewhere* 
Bet ns take the example of Bengal 
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examine the u ofWng of the social strati 
Scutum m detail Bengalees haie ao 
social connection with any indigenous 
community outside B-ogal So Bengal is 
an untt in itself, which mint be self con 
iained if it wants to be socially pure, as 
tlity would say The Hindu Society of 
B-ugal, according to orthodox views is 
divided into seven grades I Rrahmanas 
stand pre-eminently superior to all others 
II Other castes ranking aboi e the clean 
Sudras, III Clean Sudras, I\ Clcancastes 
with degraded Brahmans , \ Castes lower 
than the above whose n a ter if not usually 
taken , \I Low castes who abstain from 
beef, pork and fowls , \ II I astly come 
the unclean castes 

But each of these castes is not a homo 
geceoas whole in which all the members 
fan act freely and choose their wires from 
amongst the community In Bengal there 
are as many as 430 groups of castes and in 
Bihar and Oxissa as many as 203 separate 
castes and tribes were enumerated in 1911 
In Bombay the mam castes and tribes, 
which m most instances include numerous 
endogamout subdivisions, number over 
500 , but of these only a small number 
have more than LOO 000 members The 
Ethnographic Appendices, published as 
supplement to the Indian Census Report of 
1001, will furnish the readers with n very 
detailed description of the castes and sub 
castes of Bombay nod Rajputaira in n 
tabulated form The 1901 Census Report 
of Madras distinguished 430 communities 
of all degrees of civilization and enlighten 
rnent, from the Brahmins down to the 
Rhonda of the Agency Tracts It would 
be a tedious task to go from province to 
province and enumerate the number of 
castes, no attempt can be made here to 
analyse and explain the distribution of 
2,400 castes and tribes which has been 
enumerated in the Census of 1901 

In a population of 300 millions 2 400 
castes might not appear to be a large 
number But let us cast a glance at the 
details of these castes Each caste is divid 
ed into aumeroos sab castes which are 
strictly endogamous and no sort of com 
mensahty is allowed amongst the mem 
hers The social stratification of Bengal 
has already been referred to where the 
apparently seven strata are divided into 
many castes and each caste again into 
several sub-castes, thus n. variety of shades 
and restrictions the parallel of which is 


nowhere to he foand, his e\ olied withm 
our society 

It is a well known fact that there is a 
general deficiency of females amongst till 
the Bengali Hindu cistes, except a Jfcw 
tower classes A Lvi other castes or tribes 
of Mongoloid origin, who live on the 
borders of Bengal also sb on a slight 
excess of females In Bihar anil Orissa at 
the same time nearly every caste has n 
preponderance of females the exceptions 
being the three higher castes the Rajpots 
and Baniyns ft might he asked that this 
paucity of males in the different castes of 
]} Orissa, is due to the exodus of their 
males but it is noticeable that there is no 
striking deficiency among the Amraist 
Santalsnnd Oraons who are the pioneer 
races furnishing a large proportion ofetni 
grants Mr o Mallcy points out two 
noticeable features m these statistics 
First, there is a smaller number of women 
among the Brahmans nod Rayastbasio 
both the provinces, a feature which is not 
noticed in other castes that have repreaen 
tatives both tn Bengal and B Onssa 
Secondly females are m excess amongst the 
Munda and Dravadiaa tribes (Bengal Cen 
sus Report , 1911 , pp 29S 9) 

Let «is take, for example some of the 
unclean castes of Bengal who arc neither 
served by Brahmins nor by Dhoba (wash 
erman) nor by hapit (bathers) Those 
who bare any knowledge of the social life 
of these depressed classes of Bengal will at 
once recognise in their life the rufe of dm 
sion deep rooted in imitation of the higher 
castes The Bauris of Bengal who seem 
to be one caste to the non informed, are 
really divided into as many ns eleven sub 
castes The sub castes aTe all equal m 
rank and local superiority generally de 
pends on numerical strength Tbejr social 
customs differ in various districts In 
Bordwan, HoogbJy and Birbham inter 
marriage among them is forbidden on pain 
of social excommunication In raciapur 
and 'Sadia the same rule is to vogue but 
paying a penalty h<* can expiate his sui 
la flaokura inter marriage among different 
Sttb-castcs of Bauris is freely allowed 
TheChamars who seem to b» a homo 
geaeous caste, are divided into os many as 
23 aub-castea intermarriage between 
them, is strictly forbidden on pam of being 
out tasted, and members of different sub 
castes will not eat, drink or smoke 
together , ao member can gam admission 
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into any other sub-caste except in a lew 
cases. I have already refered to the great 
sex disparity amongst the lower castes of 
Bengal ami B-Orissa ; and amongst these 
!l distinctly marked. The 


males), who nre divided into more than . 
sub-cnstes.and do not allow intermarrjaK 
an 1 common eating and drinking are gen * 
rally forbidden, for the weapon of c * 
communication is not unknown to the: • 


Chamars it is distinctly marked. The communication is not unknown iu 
strength of Bengal Chamars is 137 thou- The great «er disparity in Bengal as ^ 


sands and that of B Oris9a is 1174 thou- 
sands. But the vital question,— I mean 
the disparity in the numerical strength of 
the sexes— should always be before our 
mind’s eye when we want to solve some 
social question. The number of females 
amongst the Bengal Chamars is 544 and 
that among the B Onssa Chamars is 1153 
per thousand males. Of course we must 
remember the great number of male 
Chamars who annually migrate to Bengal. 

But in spite of this such disparity is ab- 
normal and hence ruinous to the society. 

Let us next take the case of Dorns ; they 
are divided into 28 snb-castes amongst 
whom inter-marriage is generally forbidden 
on pain of being outcasted ; but m certain 
districts there are a few exceptions. Com- 
mensality is not allowed. Each sub-caste 
has n separate Punch ay at and members 
cannot gain admission into any other. 

Our popular belief about the Haris is 
that they are one homogeneous people and 
not divided like ourselves. But there, too, 
we find the same pitiable law of division 
repeated with no less vigour. The Haris 
of Bibar are divided into four and thoseof 
Bengal into five sub-castes. In the district 
of Birbhura there are four sub-castes of this 
caste amongst whom inter-marriage and 
commensality are strictly forbidden. The 
proportion of females amongst the Bengal 
Haris is 982 to 1000 males and in Bihar 
"itisMft&to 1000 tna'ies ; so there 'is an 
excess of female in one and deficiency in 
another ; and this disparity could have 
been made up and a healthy generation 
might have been raised from inter-marriage 
among the sub-castes. 

The Barhis of Bihar and the Sufars of 
Bengal are the hereditary carpenters ; and 
. though -their function is the same, they will 
never intermarry. Even the Barhis, who 
are divided into nine sub castes, allow no 
inter-marnage amongst themselves. The 
Bengal carpenters have a low proportion 
?L f !?l aUs (944 ) and Bihar Barhis 

(1084) an excess of 84 females per thou- 
sand males. 

ia , t,,c ; asc the Dhobns of 

Bengol (9 3 2 females per thousand males! 
and Bihar (1003 females per thousand 


as in Bihar might be made up if they we 
allowed to intermarry and the sub-cast 
were fined into one. 

The Gonlns of Bengal were once 0 vc * 
healthy and prosperous caste. The - 
sturdy people had a fair increase of pop“‘ 
lation in 1831*1891, when it was 7.14 p c 
since then they have shown no sign 
growing numerically,— in 1891-1901 sho * 
ing nn actual decrease ol *10 p. c. and on ■>. 
in 1901*1911 they showed an increase “ 
1*8 p c., which is absolutely below the n£*' 
raal The Goalas of these two proving 
nre divided into 40 sub castes, who are 
solutely separated from each other by ca? 1 
rules. Inter-marriage and commensal^ 
arc forbidden, except in n few cases. P“ . 
the notorious’ fact among the Ben£“‘ 
Goalas is well-known to all and the rJP 
dowry, which is expected of the bri a *l 
grooms, is sufficient to damp the heart-."* 
many of them. The proportion of fem» lcs 
is only 819 in Bengal, whereas the prop° r * 
tion of females amongst the Bihari Goa 11 }® 
is 1003 per thousand males. These peoP ie 
must be saved from degeneration and << or ‘ 
ruption and we must not restrict tbe-nJ nr * 
riage area_ and thereby create problei™!* 
whose invisible under current, is n. st* th- 


under current is a 
cient set-back to many of our great en * 
dcavours to elevate the people. 

The sub castes of Brahmins, with tl ,e J. r 
numerous ramifications, are too w'? 15 ’ 
known to the educated public to req»hre 
any elucidation. The Brahmin of Indi a * 3 
not a homogeneous caste ; a Mahn»“ a 
Brahmin will not enter into any so csal 
connection with the Maithili, Ben$ a *}' 
Kanujia or Madrasi Brahmin. The Bf aa ' 
mins of Bengal, like those of other ? ro ’ 
vinces, are a separate class, who l) ave f 
nothing to do in common \with any . 
them. There are in Bengal three n* a,n 
classes of pure Brahmans. Rarhi, Ba<i en ' 
-dra, and Yaidik, but there are others »' sa » 
including the Kanujia and Maithili B^ a “’ 
mins, who are chiefly immigrants ( (OTA 
Bihar and upcountry, the Utkal who are 
come from Orissa, the Madhya Sreot . 
are found in Midnapore, ana the Kamf u P l 
Brahmans of North Bengal, who servi? a9 
priests to the Rajbansis, Brahmans Who 
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descendants of Kayastha emigrants from 
Bengal and women of Chasa and Bhandari 
classes and are entered into the Reports 
and known in the society as illegitimate 
children. 

Hindu society was a living organism ; 
there were intermarriages among its con- 
stituents and new’ castes or Varna San- 
karas rose, out of them and they had a 
social position. Even in the days of Manu 
and Vrihat Dhnrmapuran there were as 
many as 39 Varna Sankara castes. But 
now there are ten times as many and 
Hindu Society has not yet collapsed. 

Before the question of individual liberty, 
the question of sex disparity, the question 
of division among the castes, are consider- 
ed in details, we cannot pass judgment 
against intermarriage. 

It is a well-known fact that throughout 
Bengal the Mohammedan population is on 
the increase, contrasted with a steady 
deterioration in the case of the Hindus' • 
and the reasons are not far to seek. They 
are the thousand and one restrictions 
placed against the growth of the Hindu 
population. The sturdy lower castes have 
imitate the higher castes and have taken 
to all the evils that are destroying the 
vitality of the higher ones. In a certain 
community there is a great want of girls 
and in another an excess of girls and want 


of males ; in another group there are many 
marriageable widows ; and these things 
have naturally given rise to many sex 
problems, which have been continuously 
attempted to be white-washed instead of 
being boldly faced. . ’ 

We have made no provision for the 
people, who ennnot get a bride within 
their caste, to marry outside and live 
decently and purely. Are wc not aware of 
the wretched conditions of certain castes, 
who have been a problem to the whole 
society ? Is not this undue restriction on 
marriage partially responsible for the con- 
version of a large number of lower class 
people to Christianity and in earlier days 
to Mohammedanism? Is not this restric- 
tion partially responsible for the large 
displacement of the Hindu population by 
Mohammedans ? * v 

One serious defect, that I have Come 
across in handling the Tables of the census 
Reports is the want of figures for the male 
and female populations of the sub-castes 
of some of the important castes. Had 
these figures been given, the disparity of 
sex population among the sub caste could 
have been proved to demonstration. 

Pkobhat K. Mukherji. 

Santiniketan, ' ' 

20-1-1919. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Woman in Social Co-operation. 

In the course of an article on the above 
subject in thejanuary number of Every- 
P - E - KrishnaswaS, 

for the furtherance of -Til J 'f an cssentlal step 
reform. It Is foohsh lo L^T ° f SOC,a! 

be argued that the failure 0 E s«nl fa , 11 *»“««* 
matters of importance in the na7m V f m ,n . man y 
to the want ofrecogmtion of thL *7 “pmfy is due 
meeting between th?two sexe^as n£pl e ° f frw social 
social organisation. Wc freT at . to sound 

'vciret at early marriages and 


want post puberty celebrations • But how can a gross n- 
U P .S’ 1 ° r b °y be reasonably drawn into marriage 
without being permitted by social etiquette to have 
previously met and known and chosen her or his future 
partner Again we talk of extending the period of 
a girls education to greater length than at present 
How is this possible if social feeling does not previously 
throw away the barrier of seclusion now effectively 
eig mg on our womanhood, or, how can widow-- 
wT?* 6 a tP m take P kce unless 11 bas b «n humanly 
b y, mu L ,ual meeting 7 A Surgeon-General 
are = 5 da y that " “men-doctors and women nurses 
Stch«nT. n ^ need » ,n , lnd!an , hospitals The idea 
mcnsd y an, d we echo it. But how is it 
msed that s ,°f la ' ^'ng has properly recog- 

the homlv?? v Sl ,j e 15 not necessarily confined » 
sho v uld ex( End to the social sphere? 

sick? AnTt S 7' Vhata J ngelsonearththe y “e to the 
sick. And yet according to the popular feeling of 
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the bird. National life is impoverished, is crippled, 
deprived of its feminine element 

But of late there has been an awakening of women, 
touched by the vude sweep of National consciousness, 
and feeling the r modern exclusion from all humanity 
outside the home The wrongs wrought in South 
Africa on Indians brought the Indian women there to 
face, as of old, the dangers which were faced by their 
men Women went to gaol as men went, aye and 
d ed from the hardships suffered 1 hen women in the 
Motherland arose, stung into action by the sufferings 
of the exiles, and womens meetings called for justice, so 
that men and women together marched m one army 
against wrong and — won The degradation, foul and 
monstrous inflicted on Indian women in Fiji as inden- 
tured labourers, called in their sisters in the Motherland 
for help again they moved sent a deputation to the 
Viceroj and succeeded in gaining a promise that 
indentured slavery should cease A third great victory 
was won in the internment struggle, 9 women s meetings 
and women’s processions played a remarkable partin 
the agitation 

Meanwhile efforts to win higher education were 
steadily carried on, and progress was made Qualified 
women teachers women doctors, began to appear 
Handicapped by the evil custom of child marriage and 
child motherhood, women yet strove for education, and 


Mr Kan.cs bold stand for widow education widow 
marriage, finally for a Woman’s University, played 
fine part in the struggle Girl undergraduates a 
graduates attended Government Universities 0 
distinguished themselves m the examinations 
woman poet, Sarojini Devi, showed an easy nnstery 
of English melody that no masculine Indian has rivalled 
Toru Dutt might have held her 0 wav had not o® 
cut short her promise Shrimati Sarojini s r ire eloquert 
alike in English and in Urdu is making her a power 
the political field of India , 

Everywhere, as we look around us, we see the g* 0 ' 
nous arising of Indian Womanhood, the promise oj 
near and sure victory for Liberty I or Woman is 
Shakti, the Divine rower, and without her Man ciiti- 
not reach the fullness of Life Partner, not subjeC , 
comrade not rival complement not antagonist , hclp er > 
not burden — such is Woman to Man With her Free- 
dom India shall become free The subjection of the 
Motherland and of the Mother must end together r° r 
Man and Woman are the halves of a Perfect V* 
and by their united strength shall India enter into n £r 
Kingdom. 

We say Amen ! 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Indian Constitutional Reform. 

In the January number of The Asiatic 
Review, of London, Sir F. S P. Lely, 
esi, kcie, a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service, contributes an article 
on “The Report in Indian Constitutional 
Reform," in the course of which he says — • 

I desire to express my deep sympathy with the 
educated men of India who wish to take a larger share 
in the government of their country Also I may be 
allowed to offer my tribute of admiration for the 
statesmanlike spirit which pervades the Report 
though on some points it seems open to criticism 

The authors do not take enough account of the 
inhuman institution of caste, which is still by far the 
strongest and most tenacious social force tn the 
country, though it may have been concealed from view 
by phrases borrowed from England It )s not true 
that the tram ng of the people to political activity is 
- *£* “ need ' d t0 Produce a fairly balanced system 

Ad fficnhy m the way of an Indian democracy which 
lit d flerentiates it from that of the Colonies is 
‘ men , bef ,? te ,tie bw is not 

grasped even by the best, and will certainly not be 
!?. rne . d five or len ,> more.. The bel.ef is still 


deep-rooted— a survival of the rot far distant dav 
when the Brahmin was exempt alike from Densities 
and taxat on— that a man’s rights vary with h£f caste 


and that the lowest have no civic rights at alL They 
are regarded by the higher castes as simply of no 
account, as on the lev el of animals — in parts influenced 
by Jainism, as below animals I could give innumera- 
ble instances from real life, but they would seem 
incredible, or else raked up to make out a case. 

Towards the end of Last century, being Collector \ 
of Surat, an advanced district of Bombay, I foifflo 
on inquiry that the depressed classes — « t , the. 
outcastes, certain low castes, and the aborigines 
(called locally "the black people ) — w ere outside the 
village school, even when they formed twenty per 
cent or more of the population Occasionally by force, 
but generally by social pressure, the higher castes 
made them feel that the school was not for them 
I u«ed my influence as Chairman of the Local Bo 3 rd, 
to get a notice served on the worst villages that unless 
within a certain time a certain proportion of *he 
tnfenor classes were receiving education, the Board 
School would be closed as not fulfilling its putp£ <e 
Rather than deprive their own children of it, the caste 
neopie gave way and numbers of the outsiders were 
let in A mo under any possible franchise these ctfrfr 
(coble mil form the bulk of the electorate If, as 
is assumed they are truly represented they will add 
an element to the country’s government not perhaps, x 
in these days of active tyranny, but of passive 
resistance to the upward progress of the labourers, 

? u < jfP ccla % of the • unclean 1 They witl stand 
behind the Brahmins, who will occupy the places of 
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of our political superstitions of peace time persist m this 
hour of peril and anxiety and distract us, not only from 
the momentous contest racing almost w *lnn hearing of 
the bus> activities of London, but from the work quictl) 
performed by men of many races and tongues, m many 
different fields of unostentatious activity lherc ha\e 
even been Indians fconiPoadtchcrr) and Chandetnagore 
who have had the high privilege of fighting in the 
French Arm) as gallant and v alued soldiers of the 
French Republic. When the German militarists let 
loose the unspeakable calamity of war in the hope of an 
easy, profitable, and rapid victory ov cr unprepared and 
peaceful communities, they little knew that they were, 
in effect, bringing to a rapid head man) incubating 
tendencies m East and West which were the very anti- 
podes of their own social and political ideals and aims. 

In concluding Mr. Anderson observes : 

What the ultimate result will be, who shall say ? As 
1 write, there are problems m Ireland, in Russia, even 
in India itself, which may well dismay the most opti- 


mistic, .and puzzle the most kcen-sighted. \ct,raft« 
ail, our s i-called “democratic principle, and the !de3 |: > 
for which vve are fighting, arc essentially optimistic. »• c 
refuse to despair of human nature r "e refuse to believe 
that the onlj way out is a sullen and despairs? 
acquiescence in and submission to, military fot^ 
engineered and supported b> a marvellous abuse t>\ 
scientific organization. Once that issue is fought out. 
wc shall have other puzzles and problems. Cut we c£ n 
face them m another than the Prussian spirit. 
can cultivate a sense of humour and kindliness, which, 
as I have hastily and inadequately striven to show, 
not wanting even in the minds of animistic Tibeto* 
Ilurman savage races. Wc have learned, as never 
before, to work in hearty friendship w ith men of many 
nations, tongues and beliefs, in a sturdy confidence that 
the optimistic love of liberty, which we inherit, and now 
share with many other peoples, is the most infallible 
guide that stumbling humanity can employ. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS BUREAUCRACY 


O F the varied aspects of the human 
society of to-day, one is the awa- 
kening'in the masses all the world 
over of the consciousness of their political 
existence. The sentiment of national 
pride is keener and more widely diSused 
nowadays than it wap in former times. 
The questions which directly affect the 
sons of soil and toil are those most 
calculated to enlist their, sympathy, and 
the governing classes -conscious of this 
fact have begun to modify their tactics 
accordingly. The masses have realised 
the condition of poverty, ignorance and 
misery in which a large part of them 
spend most part of their lives — a condition 
brought into existence by a certain num- 
ber of economical forces, themselves the 
result of great progress in material 
sciences during the past one and a half 
centuries. _ This consciousness has led 
to what is known as the co-operative 
movement and the formation of trade- 
unions all over Europe and Europeanised 
world. The latter have come to the 
conclusion that the amelioration of the 
condition of the vast masses of the labou- 
rers is impossible unless they have a hand 
in poll tics .and send their representatives 
to their respective legislative assemblies. 
They advocate the doctrines of socialism. 


The middle classes see and realise that 
their interests clash and are in conflict 
with those of the wealthy classes and 
the feeling is based upon a bitter ex- 
perience in the past that as long as the 
government remains in the hands of the " 
latter, their interests would be crushed. • 
This has raised the problem whether the 
government is to be carried on in the 
name of a people merely, by a privileged _ 
class for its own benefit, a government 
irresponsible to the people at large or 
it is to be carried on by the people for 
the go'od of the nation as a whole ..and 
responsible to the nation as a whole. In 
other words, .whether there is to be a 
democracy or a bureaucracy. Before I 
describe the forces that are gravitating 
towards the success of democracy over 
all other forms of goverment to the utter 
mortification of the bureaucrat, I may 
let you know , what I understand by the 
two terms. 

Bureaucracy may be defined as a 
system of government centralised in 
graded series of officials responsible only 
to their chiefs and controlling every 
detail of public life as it was till lately 
in Germany. On the other hand a demo- 
cracy may be defined as a form of govern* 
ment in which the supreme power is vested 
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m the people collectively and is ad minis 
tered by them or by officers appointed by 
them, c g , to France 

Before I examine these two definitions, 

I shall make clear certain terms which 
I shall use, by giving their explanations 
Redqced to its fundamental principles 
the problem of government is how to 
protect members of a State against out 
side attacks and internal dissensions and 
how to promote their general welfare 
Thus external aad internal protection 
and the promotion of the general welfare 
comprise all the responsibilities of a 
government If it avoids any of these 
two or adopts a course which is pre;udt 
cial to any of these two, it does v. hat it 
ought not to do and in doing so it vio- 
lates the rights of the members of the 
State, who naturally resent it and come 
in conflict with the government In order 
to carry out its proper work, the govern 
roent has to frame laws and make the 
machinery to carry them out, i e , it has 
got power to legislate and to execute the 
legislation Thus the task of the govern 
meat is divided between the legislative 
and the executive Nbw I proceed to 
examine the definitions which I gave of 
bureaucracy and democracy 

The former definition may be analysed 
into three clauses — 

(a) Centralisation of authority m 
graded senes of officials, 

<6) their responsibility to the bead of 
government alone , 

and (c) control of every detail of public 
life 

Taken as a whole the three elements m 
a bureaucracy exhibit its great power of 
organisation which is essential to success 
in alt departments and enjoia strict 
discipline had obedience on its members 

But the power betng vested in a graded 
senes of officers— the lower officer is 
responsible to his immediate supenor 
officer and the latter to Ins immediate 
superior officer— each officer from the low 
eat to the highest forms but a link m the 
chain, the last remaining unlinked which 
represents the absolute authority of the 
highest officer who is the head of the 
government Now the highest authority 
might be vested in a single individual 
or a few members of them who are 
absolute i e are not responsible to the 
p*ople whom they -govern 

Che danger of such a system lies in 


the fact that it may deviate and such 
systems have deviated from the right 
path, 1 e , they have avoided what they 
ought to have done and done what they 
ought not to have done They have ac 
tually put restrictions upon anybody and 
everybody’s right to move aoout from 
one place to another or from one country 
to another They have stinted and stifled 
a nation 9 education, repressed the free 
dom of its press, disarmed its citizens, 
if citizens they might be called who have 
no rights of citizenship, and neglected 
and crushed its industries They have 
embittered the public life of the governed 
and have even in some cases interfered 
with the sacrosanctity of their private life 
The wretchedness and the miseries of the 
people have only increased in cases where 
the personnel of the bureaucracy happens 
to be of foreign extraction, t c , where 
this form of government is superimposed 
upon a people by individuals of an alien 
race But my quarrel is not with the 
personnel but with the system itself 

Now have you ever tried to understand 
the psychology ol the bureaucrat ? It is 
this The bureaucratic form of govern, 
meat is good for a country, I would not 
call nation in the period of its lactation 
Its work is educational It moulds the 
diflerent tribes into a national unit 
Beyond that it has no justification to 
continue to exist It -has to give over 
charge to democracy Bat the difficulty 
lies in the fact that instead of quietly 
and pe acefully transferring its authority 
to its successor it tries to continue by 
Unlawful means its unlawful lease of life 
and ia consequence it has to be dethron 
ed The bureaucrat is a paras it^ He 
enjoys freedom by withholding the same 
from its legitimate proprietors, i e , the 
people at large He has resorted unscrupn 
loasly to the tyrant’s most terrible mstru 
ment of refusing the right of open trial 
and committing innocent individuals to 
jail on the pretext of public 9afety Even 
the devil has his good side it is said and 
10 the same manner even the bureaucracy 
cad justify its unlawful actions by the 
appointment of what arc called com 
missions ” Further to stregthen its post 
tion it s-ts up a strong militarism at the 
cost of the people ready to be used eveu 
against the very people th-mselves if they 
even try to open their muzzled mouths 
and utter the word ’liberty’ The evils 
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of such a system have been amply demons 
trated in the case of the German East 
Afr can Colonies where the people used to 
live daily under a sundry sort of such 
other tortures This leads to movements 
at first secret and then op-n like those 
of the Communists It is the result of 
this syetem that Bolshev ism is at present 
rampant in Eastern and Central Europe 
So much for Bureaucracy Now I must 
examine the definition of Democracy It 
may be analysed into two clauses— 

(a) The supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively 

and (b) administration is carried on 
either directly by themselves or by the 
officers appointed by them 

Now there are two things introduced 
here First the power is transferred from 
an individual or a few individuals or even 
from a privileged class to the people 
themselves They are the sovereign Some 
might call it a paradox but like all other 
paradoxes it has to be understood in 
order to grasp the deeper significance 
which underlies it It does not mean 
that any individual can exercise the 
sovereign authority That would be 
anarchy against which we are fighting 
But the people as a whole possess that 
sovereign power which is denied to 
the individual Moreover the people 
collectively relegate their authority for 
immediate purposes of legislation and its 
execution to a number of themselves while 
retaining to themselves the ultimate 
authority They can criticise the actions 
of the body to whom authority has been 
relegated and can even dismiss it if they 
like Usually the people choose their 
legislature which appoints the executive 
which is responsible to the legislature and 
through it to the people at large This 
briefly put is the principle of democracy 
Now according to the different answers 
to the question who shall control the 
government the different forms of govern 
ment e g monarchy aristocracy pluto 
cracy theocracy democracy and m fact 
many other cracies depend Therefore it 
■would not be amiss to fiad out with 
tte ultimate sovereign authority 
^ t S S ancTo n Wh, ' ht ' 1 ' government 

Plato in his Republic inveB ertirpsctn*! 
to the ideals of democracy whicli differs 
much from its modern form He and bis 
great disciple Anstotle did not abstract 


man from the society, the latter went to 
the length eveft of opening his Ethics oy 
offering the economic structure of society 
Their ideal was to establish a Hrge 
measure of justice between man and man 
and in their systems there seems to be no 
place for any form of government but in 
which the rights and privileges of the 
various members of the State arc equal. 

Now passing on to the modern times we 
find in the seventeenth century Thomas 
Hobbes rejecting Anstotle r notion ot 
sociality as nn essentially human cnarac 
tenstic and maintaining what is caned the 
‘ Natural State of man To come out ot 
this chaos he invented the doctrine of 
Social Contract by which the whole 
community surrender therr right of main 
dual sovereignty into the hands of one 
man who thenceforth becomes the absolute 
ruler of the State and whose authonty no 
body can deny in future * But the logic 
of Hobbes absolutism says Mr Benn, 
* shrivelled up under the Sun of English 
liberty ’ 

Although after Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau maintained his views as to the 
origin of the political society which is 
false as is show n by recent writers who 
hold that in the primitive stages of human 
development governments like languages 
are not made but evolve yet they hold in 
contradistinction to Hobbes view that 
the will of the people should be the law 
According to Locke the chief and mam 
end for which men unite into common 
wealths is the mutual preservation of their 
lives liberties and estates (Treatise of 
Government) and if a government neglects 
to secure this end or invades the rights of 
it9 subjects may be lawfully set aside 
whenever an opportunity occurs Hence 
the people thegiselves are to be regarded 
as the sovereign authonty 

It was according to this great demo 
cratic principle that the members of the 
French National Assembly formulated the 
rights of man and since then this principle 
has been adopted in all the States of 
Europe Turkey excepted As to Russia 
nothing can be said at present when it is 
being rained by an internecine war and 
Bolshevik Terrorism prevails everywhere 
in the country 

Not only this the democratic principle 
has created a tendency to extend the 
franchise to all adult males so that they 
may be able to force the government to do 
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according to their own wishes In England 
even women have b*en enfranchised and 
authoruedto sit in the Hume of Commons 
Moreover, the Bomb«yL*Cnlative Conned 
has also now passe I tne bill giving right 
to women to be elected as members of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 

Be«tdes this, written constitutions exist 
m nil Earopean countries, except England 
and Turkey, the one requiring none so 
strong being th- traditions of coastitu 
tional government, in the other, the despo 
tic government granting none, to prevent 
kings or prest lent of govcramcot official* 
to excerci<e despotic powers 

The upshot of this whole t$ that it n 
now acknowledged that it is the people at 
large in whom the sovereign power resides 
and who are the ultimate arbiters of their 
fate Now we fin I that bureaucracy 
dtrtrts it9 aatkoner from above, demo- 
cracy from below,/ e, the people them 
selves Even ta religion where authority 
might be supposed to come from the 
above, tbe Reform jtioa has denounced it 
and we find among the Protestants as far 
as my knowledge goes, that the authority 
resides in the congregation and not ta the 
clergy la the latter it is only a deiegited 
authority If it be so, if roan can look well 
after bis soul, can he not look after his 
poor body ? I think the bureaucratic pnn* 
ciple here (alls to the ground 

Now as to the vecond point— whether 
the government 13 to be earned on by tbe 
people directly or through their represen 
ta»iv-s Tms is the bms of the distinction 
between what is c tiled Absolute or Direct 
D roocracy and Representative or Indirect 
Democracy This i« the distinction be 
tween the ancient Greek City States, for 
example, and the modern democracies 
Nevertheless, it is often advanced as on 
objection against modern democracy itself 
I say they confound the two ideas To 
have a correct understanding of absolute 
democracy, we must think of a small 
commuBitv, living within the four walls 
of a single town enjoying independent 
sovereignty as Athens was in the fifth 
century B C Or as the modern original 
Swiss Cantons are where all public bust 
ness is discussed m a full assembly of the 
people It was possible in ancient City 
States and it is possible now in Switzer 
land because of the difficulty of commum 
cation between one part of tbe country 
and another and owing to the fact that 
3SK-9 


geographical conditions isolated the 
cantons which hive remained independent 
Nowadays oir idea of State his ex 
panded from a City State ton big country 
under one gaverument Moreover, trie 
modern conditions do not per uit of such 
City States Theref ire, the o dy form of 
democracy that is possible novadijs is 
what is called Representative Government 
Some sapient bureaucrats think that 
this is to give op the whole position I 
say, rot in the least Yhitevcr be the 
constitution the representative holy is 
responsible to the s ivercign body whose 
creature it 15 Whatever powers the 
latter may delegate to the former 
as long ns the former 11 responsible 
to the Inter the principle 0} dem 1* 
cracy still holJs giod It is no 

secret n >wndays that the control of the 

r urse implies the control of p ifwy and the 
*wer or the representative chamber a! me 
grants or withholds supply The a tying 
‘No taxation without represent ition' is 
familiar to nil of us Thus the principle 
of dem ocracy is not violated 

Moreover, some pious bureaucrats raise 
the objection that in represents ve 
g ivernment the will of tbe p-ople w It iblc 
to be thwarted l»y their very ugents M ly 
»t not be replied that tt ts rather an 
advantage that the first impulse of the 
public will sometimes passionate and 
short sighted, should be tempered and 
enlightened by parsing through a senes 
of media on its way to action and tbe 
bold which the constituencies have upon 
their elections and in other ways is a 
sufficient guard ugamst any defeat of q 
steady, earnest and public conviction 

Ag-iunt is o' jected that in a Reprcsenta. 
tireG ivernment mifonty is to decide and 
majority may often lie in the wrong II id 
not S-jcmtcs to dnnk the bitter cup of 
poison in accordance with the sentence 
of tbe majority? Yes.tt was so with 
Socrates, and one must open nnd read 
Plato’s dialogue with Onto to know that 
Socyates bimself clung to the Athenian 
constitution and preferred dying in Athens 
ruber than seeking tbe protection of some 
other government Moreover is ft not 
sufficient to point out that large minorities 
by opposition and criticism can get the 
p ant cleared and thus ho( 1 in check the 
extremists on the other side ? Moreover, 
if, as it is satd, good government is no 
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substitute for self-government be true, it Perhaps, n bureaucrat might open 1% 
implies the right to go wrong. mouth aid venture to enquire of me, wh* 

Even Tohn Stewart Mill, who considers would be the result tf the principles of 
Representative Government to be the Democracy are carried to the extreme faijj 
ideally perfect form of government and even if the doctrines of the v-pmmunistg 
whose extension he thinks is inevitable, be ever carried into law under the auspicw 
doubts the sufficient mental qualities of Democracy, the society would come \ 0 
of the governing class under the system a standstill. Gentlemen, it is not s 0> 
as compared with the aristocracy who Certainly we do not know what oth cr 
have made it their business of life. But forms of government are in store for 
sufficient mentality can be secured by besides those with which wc arc acquaint* 
attaching the Conditions of some educa- cd. But a glance at the past, and a 
tional qualifications in the persons historical review disclose the fact th^t 
appointed to public offices. Moreover, Democracy is not of spontaneous gener a . 
under a Representative Government there tion. There is a certain order. Fltgt 
would be fair competition and only the comes Autocracy to^ be_ followed by^ »ts 


best intellects would be able to come to 
the fore. Does anybody doubt the 
sagacity of the present British Cabinet 
because it is largely drawn from the people 
and not the aristocracy ? 

Another author who is now the 
democrat of democrats wrote more than a 


mate bureaucracy which in its return gives 

I ilace to Democracy. Thus democracy 
las been evolved out of the primitive fot,n 
of government where might was rigl*t, 
there can at all be any government in su c h 
a form of society. Some one might s^y 

... - that it may be a return to Autocracy. 

dozen years ago when she had not entered But they ignore the very facts of nature, 
the arena of politics that democracy runs The plan of nature is evolution. if 
counter to all the compelling laws of autocracy transplants Democracy evety. 
nature, for said Bhe, men are not born where the long and laborious process \,y 
equal but very unequal and never can which nature has worked would 
a stable society be built if we start reversed and there would be again a retu rn 
by disregarding nature and treat all to what is called a state of nature. Tj, e 
as having rights to equal power, the laudator teaiporis acti may -believe th 0 t 
ignorant and the wise, the intellectual the Golden Age has passed away and f or 
and the stupid, the criminal and the ever, but we of this generation believe th a t 
saintly. ■ I admit that men are not born the Golden Age is to come. Nations 
equal but very unequal and it is tortbis rise and fall, there may be revolutiQ n g 
reason that the wise, the intellectual and of civilisations— but all such revolutio ng 
the Saintly will play the prominent part, minister to the progress of the civilisation 
by having the government ot the people itself, though not of any one particular 
entrusted to them. Birth does not give type of civilisation. Evea the present wl r 
man his rights. That is an exploded whose happening we all so deeply deplete 
itleury auw: WHtttbvwitieyare; cticy are das brought tlie world" but a step forward 
mads by the society and thus they can The long Czarism of Russia and brut„i 
have no light as against society or its despotism of Turkey which no political 
members. What are required are not equal force could uproot for above 1000 yea,.' 
rights lor nil, but equal chauces aud have been sapped and undermined by til, 
opportunities ot developing and perfecting present war. Would you like to have su"l, 
■Si? W?,?' ltlt t t0 ' a i!!: , Autocracies again and would nature allo' w 

a I„™ ° C ' rat m, S h J say that th °. u S h il ! Meed, do not know what form Z 
a StSSa B ° 011 du T g pe f, CC t ' m , e ' Government woifld succeed Democracy, b^t 
“ government is the only this much we know that there is to be t. 

extent^hfs 4 is t™?* £ a p oses ' . To s0 "! e retrograde return to either Bureaucracy p r 
SvemmeSs .®“k?l±?. ocrat “ Autocracy after the n— ' ■- i or 


most giagantic w ar 


S • ttS, W Si l<W and £ as bee , n fou ^ ht for Democracy. But jf 

teaches us something, I may venture irj 
sav on my account that individuality to* 
well as society would ^)e directly developed 


without impairing their essential nature ? 
it is democracy that has been the 

of the world. 
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and brought to perfection by Democracy 
If it be so, what then ’ The two extremes 
of human existence hive been moulded 
nod perfected But this is a mere spercas 
It is a prob’em not for me but for time 
it«cJi to untie t 

Now it may be asked what is the lesson 
which History Rives us in this direction 
When we turn to the history of theelassi 
cal nations, wediscover legislative at temps 
tbatSaviourol modernity Even in the fifth 
aid sixth centuries B C, the Athenians 
established a form of government which 
aimed to give an equal voice to all free 
men in determining the laws that were to 
control them Nothing could be more 
provocative for the modem legislator than 
to tend of the legislative experiments of 
Lycurgos at Sparta and of Salon and his 
-successors at Athens If we pass on to 
latter part of ancient history and consider 
the attempts at federal government that 
found expression in the /Ecbean nod the 
vEtolean leagues we shall have been jiresen 
ted a prototype of neatly every legislative 
experiment of more recent times. 

In out own times France after a century 
of bloodshed and atuggle commencing 
with the French Revolution attained the 
ideal ofhberty winch England and America 
already possessed only to plunge again 
into the present world war to preserve the 
democracy 

As to England, John conceded the 
beginnings of English f berty m the Magna 
Carta Charles I and James II questioned 
that liberty and history records the answer 
that England gave them With the 
coming of thellanovanans Cabinet system 
came into existence and after many 
cataclysms liberty emerged full-grown 

Italy inspired by Mazxirt with the 
ideals of liberty found its saviour in Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia and in 1818 was 
conferred upon her a constitution by which 
the King governed through 0 ministry 
responsible to a Chamber of Deputies 
elected by the people 

Spam and Portugal lunetbcir respective 
Cortes and even the Russia of the Czar 
bad its Duma 

America, we all know, revolted at the 
cross injustice of the Mother country 
England It formed a Constitution and 
jjradually the different states entered 
into the Union Even in the East, China 
is an experimental republic Japan ins 
tituted n Diet of two Chambers by the 


Constitution of 18^9 and Persia expelled 
the despotic Shah .and establ 9hed n Mnj 
Iis or Parliament in 1909 

Eten the rulers of India have pronoun 
erd Self government in reasonable time 
for her to be the goal of their policy, but 
when that time will come nobody knows 
Gentlemen, the greatest of the w ar» fought 
for the principle of liberty and justice has 
come to a long sought victorious end for 
the Allies If it be true that thepresent war 
is a war of ideals, may we «nnt hope that 
with the victorj of the Allies Democracy 
will be enthroned nil over the world ? 
Indeed the strongest argument in favour 
of democracy is to be had from thecolos 
sal failure of the most efficient nod the 
most powerful Bureaucracy in the world, 
I mean the Prussian Uareaacracy and the 
Russian Autocracy Bolshevism roust 
tench too severe a lesson to the Bureaucrat 
an ! the Autocrat They must know that 
the Panacea for all such evils n the Divine 
Democracy Moreover it has been recog 
nisetl nil over the world, in press and on 
platform that some sort of league of nn 
tions should be established in future Is 
not Democracy the most akin form of 
government in national politics to a league 
of nations in International Politick ? 

Gentlemen, such ore the forces, not 
under the control of any one hody at even 
one nation that are gravitating with 
accelerated speed towards the enshrining 
of Democracy m the governmental temples 
of every country in the world 

What is the conclusion them ’ Bureau 
cracy has beeoroe an anachronism in the 
twentieth century has been well remarked 
by Dr White It would hardly sun ire 
this century If the laws of mechanics 
always hold good nnd if I may be per 
roitted to draw aa illustration from 
that source, I roay say that the top 
heavy rod of the bureaucratic government 
cannot long stand erect and must f ill 
down even when the mildest breeze blows 
Democracy has been declared the goal of 
all government even by the most rigd 
bureaucrats Bureaucracy had to piny 
its part in the evolution of the human 
society and it has done its task Perpetual 
it cannot be On the other hand the farces 
of Democracy arc so tremendous an l over 
whelming that one cannot hut go in that 
directi n Democracy ns described by 
Abral am Lincoln is a government of the 
people by the people for the people The 
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future propress of civilisation lies in the 
tiniversil triumph of this principle. For 
when it is fully established all the world 


over, the loncuoupht formillennitimvronhl 
arrive nml thchlenls would he mntcrinhect 1 
Bareilly College. Siiyam HrnAiti La*-, 


CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA* 


T Mnjnmrlir the Doctor, degree of the Calcutta that It any thing but scholarly Dence wf ha« to 
University this year. The scope oftbe work bus watch palnfofly the material* f* ft ttaft 
been clenrlv indicated bv the author la the lntrodue- pulled ap into a ponderou. t< 1<ime find cheap pal 
tlon “The spirit of Co-operntion «»< ft marked ti*m aad pjemature cenerBliiatmn^ pnradim^ttnA" 
feature in almost all fields of ncllvity in ancient India 
and was manifest In social and religious ft* well ft* 
m political and economic life The well known Jail 
(cn«te) and the Samghn (the community of the 
Buddhist monks) are the most notable products of 


‘•The spirit ol Co-opernt.on was ft marked tl*m nnd premature generalisation, parading tin"” 
in almost all fields of netlvity in nncient India the corer or Indian culture history. Thu* their lndi»° 

• • - • politic* i* partisan, their Indian Economies etnen" 1 * 

nnd their Indian Art polemical nnd problematic- J*°t 
that we do not believe in the reconstruction 
Indian culture history but that we demand severe*' 
canon* of criticism and profounder vision ofsynthe*'* 
Before the establishment of the norms of Indian 1*« 
and the valuation of those norms In the light 
comparative culture history of Humanity we Ab- 
solutely require the scientific Rescript ire surrey nun 
sound well grounded interpretnti jb of the facts ton* 
collected nnd co-ordinated Unfortunately with 
characteristic oriental transcendentalism we are At- 
tempting to take our stand on normntlon and Tftln 


this spirit in the first two spheres oflde The same 
spirit, however, plaved nn equally important part 
in the remaining ones nnd its effect may be seen 
tvpified in Gana (pDhti al corporation) nnd Srenl 
leu 11) " Dr Majumdar has reviewed tbe Economical, 
Political, Religious nnd Social life of Ancient India 
from the standpoint of corporate activity which 
supplies the unifying principle through the four 
isolated monographs embodying the thesis 

The work p ints to a field of Indian research where 
we find up to this time very few workers ot tb- first 
rank Analysis of the concrete archaeological data 
(eg-, of the domain of Architecture and Sculpture 
Epigraphy and Numismatics) has no doubt advanced 
to a certain extent i but the synthetic presentation 
of any aspect of Ancient Indian life has met with few 
attempts and fewer successes We have no doubt 
the privilege of recounting the works of two hoary 
veterans — we mean Sir R G BhandarVar smonograph 
on Ind an cnlts and Dr Brojendranath Seal’s treatise 
on the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus— but 
thes- master craftsmen have rot as yet given us a 
i single disciple who could apply their techmqne in the 
same field So we leave these P. hum as of Indology 


liroinanes of description and interpretation Tfiu* 
our descriptions are hasty and haphnsard, our inter- 
pretations precarious, our norms arbitrary and our 
valuations parochial and fabe 

It is in such a crisis of our study of culture history 
that we welc ime the dessert* lion of Dr Majomdar.^ 
Since the publication of Jayaswala brilliant “Intro- 
lhv rf in the nam of this Review 


ductinu to Hindu Polity” in the pages of this Review 
an years ago (1013) we have had not the pleasure of 
presenting before the students of Indian culture fit* 
tory such a sober well balanced nnd stimulating 
treatise With the characteristic candour and hnmt 
lity of an earnest student of the objective school Dr. 

Mnjumdav says - *‘I have avoided, on principle, nil 

their inaccessible Rimalyau heights l Of the philosophical disquisitions thvouahowt this work It 
t generation Mr K. P Jayaswal is the roost nos been mr aim rather to simply present tbe facts 

I--. 1... »_ * — * — — ’ — 1 ’ In a connected manner with a view to illustrate, us 

far as possible tbe gradual development of the vflri 
ons Institutions •’ Tbns he disarms all criticism from 
tbe more ambitious school while he presents us with a 
really first class descriptive work on our Indian cul- 
ture history : An acute student of epigraphy and 
numismatics as he i», Dr Majumdar has collected the 
data of our corporate life with a thoroughness A nd 
marshalled them with a critical acumen that would 
do credit to any scholar Indeed in almost every 
page we feel the impress of the personalty of a dia 
passionate historian who examines nn economic orga 
Msation (e g. the Srtof) a political institution fe fT 
a social phenomenon (eg the Jati) 


bnllant worker By his penetrating historical vision 
he has not only thrown afloodofbgbt on the political 
and socio-economie life of Ancient India but roused 
a genuine enthusiasm in the study of her Institu 
tional history But this is a line of inquiry which 
is as fruitful for a genuine scholar as it is futile for 
unripe orover ripe enthusiasts who are every day being 
hired into the dfscovery of false fundamentals and 
H rosy foundation* D f Indian life Hence while la 
department of < 1 jective study we get really valuable 
tnonogrciphs like Prof D R Bhandarkar a ‘Foreign 
elements In Indian Population and Mr R D 
Period of Indian History* the 
***'£ th f temple of Indian cotture history 
with the uncle exceotion of Mv i-- 


\ the Sanuti) o 


Indian H st< ry. Lalentt* ’ j” to £, r on Ancient 
Vl.0, R« t ,„ p„, 0 ,, T l.nclodlo,' po J ,t,^ ”" _176 


Jayaswal, as a the same spirit of detachment and object tvs tv of 
judgment as is manifest when he deciphers a mutiiat 
,,0 ° f r»'v<* . lamranl* MV. 

« DC t. . Tfm be® b* s strenclh as well as limitation 
ohMo*U-s T J a ? ” f cu , hure , w * miss the subtle b o p-y- 
icteractloug that are at the genesis and 
progression of every phenomenon of culture history. 
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ve also nuw the magic transfiguration of con- 
crete fact* by the synthetic genius of a social philo- 
sopher but wega □ a foil and accurate descr ption of 
oor cultural structures and a thoroughly reliable 
reading of the fluctuations in their functioning— 
ncblevemeflts which by themselves entitle him to tbs 
d gmty or a Doctorate 

Apart from its scholarly worth the thesis chance* 
to appear in a Ttty opportune moment when we are 
struggling with react ooanes in politics and societx 
By a carious coincidence it Is a crashing answer to 
those who are at present struggling to establ sh 
against history that Self government is the chartered 
monopoly of the Western nations or that ethnic 
purity the monopoly of the Brahmanle hierarchy 
W thont the least tinge of pol m cal acrimony Dr 
Majumdar completely demol shes the pretensions of 
both the schools of < Woraotists by pos tire presents 
t on of the wonderful picture of the self gorerniog 
life of the Ancient Indians while with the relentless 
ness of a true hlstonaa {he exposes the intricate h s 


tory of the growth or Brahmamc pretensions and 
the fiction of their Immaculate heredity He proves 
beyond all doobt that race mixture was as mnch a 
fact of our social I fe as self government that of our 
political history 

There Is only one criticism wb cb we fear, would 
be fouod unanimously, by every reader of the treat «e, 
to be absolutely damaging to Dr Majnmdar The 
body of the booV is marred all over by such an 
amount of typographical blemishes as to exhaust 
the patience of anj reader This is bis maiden pro- 
duction and bebas no fight or an iota of h storical 
authority to deal such a rude shock to the coreorate 
instinct of the puM c by presenting the * Maided so 
horribly d sflgnred by the Prieter s Devil. In out 
judgment Dr Msxutndar ought to male an imtnedi 
ate and complete reparation by puhl shmg an edi- 
tion rfe luxe of this rich instructive and msp ring dis- 
sertation. 

EiUiV 


THE WORD SWARAJ IN THE RIG VEDA 

Bv Krishmakanta Handiqot, b a. 


N OW that the demand for Swaraj looms 
large m the political consciousness of 
India, it may be of some interest to 
many of oor countrymen to know how the 
word Swaraj fares in the Rig Veda, the 
oldest literaTj treasure of India, and for 
the matter of that, of the whole Aryan 
world 

The bases to which the different forms 
of the word can be traced are (1) vrrrar 
and (2) 

(1) The most characteristic ose of the 
word is fonod in the 1 st Mandala in 
the 80th hymn, addressed to Indra, where 
it occurs sixteen times, being repeated in 
each ot the sixteen verses of the hymn I 
shall quote only one verse— 

3 vrpJbnffy' sft gr j 
tfftr* 4 «75?r onj ^tTvftsdfhn ?! 

vyy.rsrxB, A ft sa 15} 

“We do never know Indra, gome (every- 
where) Who is greater in strength (than 
be) 7 In him the gods have stored op 
wealth, strength pod might He is hon 
onnng (i e displaying) * his own regime ” 
‘His own repime ’ in this ver«e is rrrrwy 
It is very interesting to note here that the 
Latin root “regere ’ from which the word 
“regime” comes is allied to Sanskrit w* 


tfce Indo European form being REG The 
word VTatJ cannot possibly be here explain 
ed as “kingdom,” for, in Sanskrit, the pn 
roary meaning of the word is “the attn 
bute (wtv) or the vocation of a king” 
(Bhattoji Diksbita on Pan 6 1 128) 

The word ryrrsrr occurs in some other 
places, in one place in three successive 
verses (1 84 10—12) Once it appears 

as an adjective of Agm (tsnsijufV) which 
Sayana explains as “shining with his 
own (lustre) ” There is yet another occur- 
ence of the word in the form which 

deserves special mention. Here Is the 
verse concerned — 

vrrvfbrv^pT f*nr ve* v vyn* i 
wFv? ttvtvt vV*rfy TOWJ 11 (5 66 6) 
The word rrVTwr here presents some 
difficulty The verse can be thus translat 
ed provisionally — 

• \e Alitra (and Varuna) with a vast 
ontlook may we, who are your worship- 
pers, strive for extensive which is to 

be defended by many ” 

There are scholars according to whom 
ttwj here means ‘kingdom’ and prefers 
to Jditra and Varuna According to 
Sayana, however, xkkvxx means nrrea 
“one’s own rule,” * self rale ” I propose 
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to follow Say an ft for two reasons. Fit si, 
ttyjv “niicrslrip” preserves tlie pri mary 
meaning of the word ns opposed to twi 
meaning a kingdom, and it is the pritnnry 
meaning of a word, wherever appropriate, 
that we should look for in so ancient a 
collection ns the Rig-Vcda. Secondly, it 
would be idiomatic for the word T? ("one’s 
own") to refer to the speakers in the verse 
rather than those spoken to. "May \vc 
strive for wmsu"— here, in my humble opi- 
nion, idiom would suffer if be made to 
refer to Mitra and Varuna, and not to the 
speakers themselves. The natural mean- 
ing would be "May wc strive for opr own 
rule" instead of "for Mitra and Vnruna’s 
own kingdom,” particularly ns the word 
Mitra occurs in a different line, as voca- 
tive. not genitive. 

(2) The other base of the word, viz. 
vmat^ appears in a variety of forms— ttvty 
nom. sing.), vmsig (acc. sing),Twrov (dnt. 
(sing.) android; (gen. sing, and nom. plu- 
ral). 

iTTTsv means "one who shines with his 
own lustre" and in some places "one who 
rules of his own accord.” (Cf. Latin 


The passage left out here is "nTT7+ , i;i f 
“Indra isrtTTTin lus abode,** i. c., 
rules ol his own accord there. In order f° 
preserve the dignity of the idea implied 
"ttket,” Snynna explains *‘?V* ns “swfird* 
fxgV in that which is to be subjugate" 1 
Hut the word meaning ‘'abode” is pec u ' 
liar to the Rig* Veda. (Cf. Latin Domtt#)* 
Moreover, in the Niglmntu the word nP* 
pears in this very form among t^ c 
synonyms of "house.” 

Wc should note in the above install 
that the idea of ruling is. particularly pr^. 
minent there. The mention in 7. 82. ” 0 
nrnr„ along with the epithet nppli^ 1 
to Varuna, the moral governor of t^ e 
world, strongly points to the idea of rP" 
ing implied in the worth ' 

To sum up, in the Rig-Vcda, in soi*!5 
places the idea of shining (2.8.6, l.SGv** 
etc.) and in some that of ruling (5.G6‘£< 
l.Gl.D.etc.) appears to be prominent in f n ® 
use of the word mrw , and the idea “ 


of 


Rcgere). It is an epithet of Indra. In one shining is always connected with that 


n * .ce, the poet sings— "One (Varuna) is cal 
and the other (Indra) vtvtbj" (7. 
82.2). It would be tedious to trace each 
use of the word. Let us take only one 
instance 

w artsam j 

............ wFcv*nfl i 

"It is he whose greatness surpasses the 

heaven v the earth and the sky xv ca.q- 

able of (doing everything), having worthy 
antagonists, and going (everywhere), he 
leads (his soldiers) to battle.” 


ruling, for the root VTw. primarily men 03 
"to shine.” 

This is, in brief, the earliest career o^ tt 
word, which has after thousands of yej irs 
become a^bye-word with educated IndinP s ‘ 
All honour to Dadnbhai Naoroji w“° 
gave it a new lease of life, a new interp 1 ** 
tation with a new message 1 

The word vttctiiuu* seems to be a 
'tvaapwnwn k it>"'SVTO -, *£nc great comment* 
tor Sayana has in some places cxp!ai0 c< ^ 
stt*. as BmTulPu. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION A-ND RAILWAY 
WORKSHOPS 

By Rai Saiteb Chandrika Prasada, 

Retired Assistant Trattic Superinten dent, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

^"industrial” Commission ltbLfT i tries >n the industrial line and in time!* » r 

k is forcibly struck svth S« Ct i’ oslt, , on becomes not only Mp»«M 
liais sadi/bebind other .&£?.££ 
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cational system and requires a number of 
Technical schools Engineering Colleges 
and Institutes of technology The founaa 
tion for technical instruction and training 
should begin from the elementary schools 
where elemeatary drawing should be 
taught as a compulsory subject and phy 
sics and chemistry and carpentry and 
smithy included as optional subjects In 
every town of importance we should have 
a technical school where theory and prac 
tice of all trades and industr es should b- 
taught to thos“ who are likely to take the 
industrial 1 n* as their life s career Larger 
cities or centres should have higher tech 
meal schools and engineering colleges 
while higher Institutes of Technology 
shon’d be provided at selected centres 
The provision of new or independent 
technical schools etc may take time and 
require large sums of money In the 
meantime I desure once more to draw the 
particular attention of the public to the 
provisions which already exist in the Rail 
way workshops in India m a large 
measare for the practical as wellastheo 
reticul training of the youth for mecham 
cal and electrical eng neering which require 
but a comparatively small amount of 
money foe first equipment and for recur 
ring expenses and arc admirably suited for 
the purpose 

At pages 133 53 of the Modern Review 
for August 1917 the pre ent writer dealt 
with the subject of practical training of 
officers and subordinates for the Technical 
Departments of Indian State Railways 
and pointed out the great facilities avail 
able ia the Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon workshops of Indian Railways for 
the training of the Indian yonth for tech 
meal work generally for railways and 
other industries In O toher 1917 the 
Provincial Conference of the United Pro 
vmces held at Sitapnr passed the follow 
wg resolution — 

XVI (o) Th t conf wore requests that the 
Loe-ocnol it and Cairn rs and Wn^oo Wo lihopi of 
Ind so Stale Ri Iwajs whether worked b/ the State 
OPthron'»h the agen y of cotopsa e» Government 
Dock lard* aod other State Factories be made 
«va table for the p acucnl traialog fa Meehan cal 
and E ectncal En? neer or that the ex at ogTechnlcal 
schools and D aw bjj classes attached to the Ra 1 
way workshops be thrown open to lad an* whe ever 
they sre reserved for European or Anglo-lnd an 
apprentices and on form rules eond t ons ratrs of 
pay and edneat onal qnat Scat oos applicable a! ke 
to apprentice* of all races or creed* may be fa d 
down and Improvement* where necessary" taay be 


made n tl e teach ag staff and appl a nee* so as to 
make It ia reas ugly poss ble to torn bat met) of 
both the superior and sabot d oatc grades to meet 
all normal reqa remeats 

It is satisfactory to note that the mam 
points urged in the above resolution have 
been brought out and supported by the 
Indian Industrial Commission whose re 
port has been just publ shed The Com 
mis3ioncrs state that by far the most 
important development of mechanical 
engineering in India is represented by the 
numerous Locomotive and Carriage build 
ing shops which are an essential adjunct 
to the Railway system The Commission 
mention over seventy such shops A score 
of them are of large dimensions and are 
well equ pped with a variety of machinery 
needed for almost all classes of mechanical 
work (Page 25 of the Report) The 
Comm ssioners were much impressed by 
the great possibilities for training in 
mechanical engineering m these workshops 
which are so distributed as to form 
convenient centres in almost every major 
province of India (Page 116) Some of 
these workshops have been in existence for 
a period of over 50 year9 and if they were 
properly utilised for the training of In 
dtansin mechanical work as ordered by 
Her Majesty s Secretary of State for India 
in 1870 we should have had to-day a 
large number of Indians properly trained 
not only as Cliargemen and Foremen but 
also as median cal engineers occupying 
positions m the superior grades of Super 
inteedents and Ass stant Superintendent” 
But what did the Coraau«sian find ? — They 
i rere forcibly struck tvben visiting the 
large railway and pncite workshops 
throughout India with the complete ab 
senee of Indians from the ranks of Fore 
wen and C bargemen (Page 118 The 

italics are ours) Nery few Indians have 
been allowed to rise to the ranks of fore 
men and still feuer have been appointed 
to the superior establ shment (Page 26) 

In the early days of Indian Railways 
the usual practice was to jmport from 
England not only the officers of the supe 
nor grades bnt also subordinate mecha 
uicssuchas Foremen Chargemen engine 
drivers etc About the year 1870 n 
requisition was sent by the Government of 
India for 30 artificers upon wh ch th» 
Secretary of State drew attention to the 
great advantage of endeavoanng as far 
as possible to train the natires of the 
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country in all those branches of handi- 
craft that are necessary for the mainten- 


their worth or exercising their choice. 
They have, on. tile contrary, been dis. 


ance of Railways.” It was pointed out couraged by these very critics. Whenever 

that “every large work of the magni- an educated Indian makes on attempt t 0 

tude of a railway or canal, and every shop take up mechanical work, he >s dracooras- 
in connection with such, forms a training ed by such low stipends anil low prospects 
school for artisans ; nnl from these there as no one would care to accept, lh.y 
is no doubt that some suited for the have thus been driven to clerical work 
position oi foremen could be obtained.” which gives them at least a better start. 
To ensure this result it was expressly They get 20 or 2o rupees n month 0 
enjoined that begin- with in the clerical line, while 

» It will probably b: accessary to attach a school Rupees C or 7 ft month only IS OUCrCii 
to each large shop winch likely men should be the mechanical work. The Commissioners 


encouraged to attend and those that Rive promise 
of rising to the responsible positions should be helped 
and their practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical training and some Instruction m 
drawing.” 

In circulating the above. order to the 
Local Governments and Administrations, 
the Government of India added— 

“The success of the experiment will of course 
depend mainly on the tact and judgment and energy 
n at the head of the shops , bat His Excellency 


have but mildly put the case when they 
state that 

“it is doubtful If sufficient Inducement in the wav of 
pay ore yet held out to men to become a really fim 
class artisan ” (Page 117) N. 

At another place they observe that— 
“the stipends and prospects offered are not of a 
nature Id induce the better educated classes to spend 
a number of years as workmen." (Page 118). 

Will Government see that sufficient 


, oar mu Dicniencj — . . , ,, , 

In Council sees no reason to doubt the successful encouracement is given t 9 Indians and 
issue of the experiment, if the object is put before the proper facilities are provided for their 
supervisors as one to wh.ch the Government of training ? This is only possible when rat* 
India attaches much importance and if the Local _„t. 

Governments interest themselves in securing their iglOUS distinctions are completely 

accomplishment.” 


The orders were issued over 48 years 
ago, and the results so far are shown 
above in the words of the Industrial 
Commission. The orders of 1870 were 
expressly meant for the training of Indians 
in technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to the workshops, but they have 


removed. 

The observations and recommendations 
ol the Industries Commission are summed 
up in para 152 of their Report which is 
reproduced below : 

•■Railway workshops are, as we have stated, ,a 
many cases already receiving European aad Anglo* 
Indian apprentices, to whom some degree of technical 
training is given with the object of enabling them to 


been applied to Europeans and Anglo - obtain posts as foremen, or, in special cases, ev e o 
Indians only. Asiatic-Indians have been _?_fJL np P?.“l?! n - n r t ®‘_-7 liere ,s ; however, a note- 
almost entirely ignored. The schools and 
drawing classes are no doubt attached 
to each of the large wotkshops of the 
principal Indian Railways, but they are 


either reserved for non-Indians or Indians 
are allowed only a secondary place and 


worthy absence of provision for the middle class 
Indian. We consider it or great importance that the 
conditions of training should be such as the educated 
Indian youth will consider consistent with his sense 
ofsefr re«pect ; for if this is not satisfied, we shall be 
depriving ourselves of a most promising field of re- 
cruitment. The arrangement mide for Indian ap. 
prentices are at present inadequate ; aad the stipends 


this has been but recently allowed. The paid them daring the period of training and the 
restrictions against Indians are Still iu salaries offered on ns completion are very mueh 
force and in Appendix N. to the Commis- "Dooms in the case of 

Si 0 ? S t f' P °?' ‘““■■'ch a reference will be SEK'tf SStt 

made nereatter, it is still proposed to keep Indians to take advantage of these courses As 
Indians down in number. regards salaries, vre consider that the principle must 

Some of the European Officers in charge V 1 fA"* 1 proficiency should he equally 

«”= workshops -are under, the £" S7SrfI?,he' <1 ffi«, “f 

impression that Indians do not hke mecha- living between Europeans and Anglo Indians on the 
meal work, that they prefer clerical work, °J“ e v od , and ® ome classes of Indians on the ofh*r, 
or are incapable of doing the former 8tipenda at , present offered to Indians 

These complaints are devoid of truth - ?h^aL to *ll ow J a J f 0, , tof,,v,n ^ to m «t the ease of 

?ardcS 0 trI SSi WTd" Pre k SS '^ 

b cover board expenses based "on the standard of living 
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of the middle should be Riven Apprentlws 

of si! kifltjj should receiTe a monthly mm orerand 
above Ibe expenses of tbeir board and fodg og 
depending on the length of time they bare worked 
and on tbeir efficiency in the (hops We rounder 
that titty (Sort ihonld be made to derelop the 
training facilities existing in these shops, grant t 
being given from Government foods for the eitabl »b 
tfteat of tech men! classes, together with hostel 
accommodation and snch other ameoitlea ns are 
ntce»*»TT to attract edocated Indian jooihs of the 
middle class The precise allotment between Gorera 
meat and the Railways of the extra expenditure 
entailed will require further consideration With 
the technical school alongside the workshop, it 
becomes possible to prorldc an almost ideal course 
of training Almost equal possibilities for training 
can be made available in a few of the larger p irate 
workshops, anti we do not doubt that the manage 
meats ol these would we) o me the provision of 
similar arrangements for the technical tram eg of 
their employees In d seotsiag the question of tram 
fag industrial artisans we hate suggested the 
adoption of as appretieeship system and see think 
that a precisely similar system should apply to the 
more advanced class of stadents with which we are 
now dealing The regulations for the ndmist on of 
apprenti es and for the working of the system 
generallrshould secure the admission of a proper 
proportion of Indians and the fair and equal treat 
meat of all classes in their course of training while 
upholding the authority of the workshops manage 
mint to the fullest sstent The Indentures should 
be foe a period of four oe fire years and ns wt bast 
said already the apprentices t ho aid be paid wages 
Apprentices of this class should start work usually 
between 10 and 18 years of age If they enter the 
workshops at too early an age their pbys qne will 
be insufficiently developed to stand the stress and 
the rprefions oppor v nnitles for obtain ug the-neccs 
sary education will be unduly restricted 

' An * xamplt Df a scheme of tb ■ ty pr worked out 
by officers Of the Bast lad an Railway Company 
will be found at Appendix V 

Most of these recommendations are 
satisfactory The only point to tvhich 
exception may be taken is about the line 
drawn between European or Anglo Indian 
and Indian apprentices on the so called 
standard of Jiving Toe difference ts mam 
ly in the way or manner of Jiving nnd 
should not he emphasized The only fair 
and equitable arrangement would be to 
treat apprentices of nil creeds alike and 
to give them equal terms, equal facilities, 
and eo.aal training 

According to his custom of living, a 
European or Anglo Indian apprentice can 
Jive comfortably in a boarding house or 
hostel which an Indian sometimes cannot 
do The. proposal of the commissioners 
allows fully what is needed or is at 
present allowed to Europeans and Anglo 
Indians but it does not concede wbat 
is necessary for the Indians Their pro 
posal to allow Indian apprentices “a ati 
3GH-10 


pend to cover board expenses based on 
the standard of living of the middle 
classes” would leave the matter still in 
an unsatisfactory state, for an Anglo. 
Indian Superintendent of Railway work, 
shops may think that an Indian can lire 
without any money To place the matter 
on a satisfactory basis, equal rates of 
stipend and board allowance should be 
allowed without distinction of race, creed 
or colour If the matter be left to the 
discretion of Superintendents of work 
shops, who at present ore Europeans or 
Anglo Indians only, tliey will continue to 
“assume too low a cost of liviag to meet 
the case of the educated middle class' as 
has been the case so far 

Appendix N to the Report oftbe Indus- 
trial Commission embodies the scheme 
of a proposed Technical school in connec 
ttoa with the E I Railway workshops 
atjamalpuc It shows that at pres*nt 
European and Anglo Indian apprentices 
are engaged on a five years' indenture, 
and Indian apprentices of two classes arc 
also appointed, with stipends as under — 
Europeans 
and Anglo 

Indians Ks 30 rising to CO in 5 years 
Indians 

1st class Rs 10 , to 15 „ 

2nd class Rs 4 , to 9 in G years 

The proposed scheme provides for the 
training of 193 European and EG Indian 
apprentices Considering the large oum 
ber of the 1 odian population, the numbers 
of apprentices proposed arc very dispro 
portionute The stipends for both races 
are proposed nt Ks 15 per mouth, but 
boarding allowance is proposed nt Rs 
34 p-r month for Europeans and at 
Rs 15 for Indians 

The rates should be equal for both 
‘Tor Indian apprentices a separate hostel 
would be provided btft in other respects 
the boys would all work together and no 
distinction would be made between. 
Europeans and Indians ” This is as it 
should be 

In connection with railway workshops 
or large engineering establishments the 
Commissioners propose the establishment 
of ten schools each capable of dealing with 
about 200 apprentices These schools 
would be located alongside suitable 
existing workshops, which would result 
m the following distribution —one each in 
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Madras the Unite! Provinces, the Punjab, The Coramiss.oners recommend 'the 
Bihar and Orissa, Barnm and Issam, and adoption of the fundamental pi nnaPffl 
two each m Bengal and Bombay (Para drawn up by the Council of the Institution 
372 Page 26S) So far as these pro vinces of Civil Lngmecrs fdr the United Ktog m 
are concerned, the proposal is 10 the right They arc noted below — • 
direction, but the requirements of other 
i nportant provinces have been left out 
Take, for instance, Aimer Merwara and 


‘(1) That the average boy should leave school 
when he Is about 17 years of ape , that much «P e W* 
upon the development of individual boys but toe 
minimum age should be 20 and the maximum IS 

5 (2) That the practical training should be divided 
into two parts nod that the preliminary stage ol 

-- w practical training should consist in all cases ol at 

roilmc stocks are entirely constructed out least a year sp-nt in mechanical engineering 

- h -t workshops . . 

(3) That during workshop training boys snonla 
keep regalar working hoars and should be treated 
s ordinary apprentices, be subject to discipline ana 


Rajputann, Central Provinces, etc At 
Ajmer we have two very large railway 
workshops equipped with extensive machi 
nery, where Locomotive Engines and 


should certainly be utilized as a techni 
cal school established at Ajmer, would 
serve not only this industrial town but 
would also be extremely useful to the 


be paid wages 

(4) That nothing should be done i 


the form of 


WOU1U aiso oe ui.n.ui lv, ^ ~ . wbl e h would impose unnecessary 

subjects of the surrounding Native States , t ramtpon the boys 

like Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner Udaipur, ( 5 ) That as a rale, it is preferable to proceed to 
Indore, Gwalior, etc These Native states a technical college on the completion ol the Introauc- 
will, it hoped gladly ,om aschemeior T m'.r £ 

the establishment of a technical school or advantageous to complete the practical training 
an Institution for higher technology at before entering the college , bat in such cases it 

Ajmer. « ' • ‘ “ ““ 

The Commissioners note that in the 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Madras, 

Sibpur and Poona 

Increasing attention has In recent years been 
paid to the provision of instruction in mechanical 
and electrical engineering bat the measures adopted 

are Inadequate and are conceived on altogether „ , B 

narrow lines to meet the needs present and pros- tory workshop course previously mentioned • 
peettve of a rapidly expanding industrial system f , , 

Ind an Civil Engineers have done well m the Public They note that the age of students 
Works Department and have established their claims when they join an Engineering College in 
to promotion to the highest ranks of the service India IS from two to three venrs WW 
but in mechanical engineering which outside the i? 0 ? Uiree years U, S Qer 

railway workshops is mamiy earned on by private than that recommended Indian boys are 
enterprise we find that in the absence of a proper at a disadvantage inasmuch as they have 
system of training they have seldom attended to to spend several years in acquiring a 
S{,T«J. C S!SlSi"^£S. b M'S, knowledge d the Eogl.sh language To 
visited we found the same state of affairs existing become an efficient mechanical engineer, 
with regard to the superior staff as we had seen in One should possess Sound bratnS and a 
Uie ease of Foremen The form, t wbrtbtr uintant. sound body Indians _ should acquire 


becomes important that simultaneous education 
during practical training should be secured Other 
wise the boys would lose seriously daring four or 
five years’ suspension of systematic study, and 
would be nt & disadvantage on entering the college 

(6) That for the average student, the period ol 
college study should be at least three year* 

(7) That at least three to four years should be 
spent in practical training Inclusive of the latroduc- 


r managers were men who had been trained as 
mechanical engineers in Great Britain (page 154) 

Ttns state of affairs cannot be satisfac 
tory and the Commissioners state that— 

‘ The espttieoce of tie war ilssll has been respon 
■ ble for anew attitude on the part both of Govern 
ment and of leading Industrialists They real se that 
it is necessary to create in India the manufactures 
,n . d *P e ,°5 a J >le for industrial self sufficiency 
ana for national defence and that it — -- •- - 

po*« ble to rely on (, 
articles In time of war 
, n «r i ? a ' 1 | T l he r a * t u en i Uooof . the ‘ doeate d public and 
Ur *' ,ndastrlal employers has 

been drawn to the incooveniencev and danger* that 
wrsVnneTforV^ de P enden « ™ a comported 


sufficient knowledge of English to under 
stand technical books at the age of 16 or 
17 years The matriculation standard 
with special coaching in mechanical terms 
and expressions should do 

In order to compete with boys of other 
nations, Indians should have the instrue 
bdu ior national aetence . , - t,on their* mother tongue This 

po*« bif to rely on lets importation 'o^essenual em Phasizes the need fornational education 

inthe vernacular and the production of 

necessary text books in the vernaculars of 
India, ior that is the only way by which 
Indians can keep pace with the boys of 
other countries Until this is done, they 
must bear the extra strain caused by the 
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study of the English language, which 
alone gives them access to the higher 
technical knowledge at present 

The Commissioners record that there is 
a very decided consensus of opinion among 
practical men that— 

' The ideal method of tram eg Mechanical 
Eos; neert u to comb ne workshop praei ce and 
teebnicsl instruction as closely as posj tie To 
attain Ih s end in Ind a the workshop has been 
unposted into the college but the results have not 
been altogether sat s'actory Tbe atmosphere of 
the workshop cannot be obtained m the school ^ 
and (he importance of this is so great that we are j 
convinced that mreban cal engineers most be trained 
m the workshops receiving supplementary class 
Instruction in technical schools alnngt de which 
should of coarse be of a more advanced Datnre than 
that which would be provided for foremen (Para 
258 page I2IJ. 

Wc need sttcb a school at every town or 
city where large workshops arc estab 
lished These are at the following centres 
already — 

Bengal 

1 Lilloah (Calcutta) 1 F 

2 Jamalpur J E 1 Ra,lwa * 

3 Kaocbrapara E B Ry 

Bomdw 

4 Pare! BB&.C. I&.GIP Rys 

5 Habit MiSMRy 

Madras 

G Perambur M K S M Ry 

7 Negapatam S 1 Railway 

United Provinces of Agra and Ocdu 

8 Lucknow 0 & K Ry 

9 Gorakhpur B &. K W Ry 

10 Izatnagar R & K Ry * 

11 Jhanst G I P Ry 

Panjah 

12 Lahore M W Railway 

Rajfotana and Ajmer 

13 Ajmer B B KC I Ry 

14 Jodhpur J B Ry 

Central Provinces 

15 Kharagpur B K Ry 

16 Secunderabad KGS Ry 

Kathiawar 

17 Bbavnagar B G Ry 

Vs«asi 

18 PabartMi A B Ry 

Bchma 

19 Insem Burma Railways 

Similar workshops are at many other 

places some of which mar suit the pur 
pose of training apprentices 

The recommendations of the Industrial 


Commission are summarised as follows at 
pages 27G-77 of their Report — 

(3 1) Training for manipulative Industries wb ch 
include mtcl amcai erg nteiing should be given in the 
works themselves to which thcotet cut classes should 
be attached 

(35) Tbe tra fling for mechanical engineer eg ni 
an example of a manipulative industry Is d leaned 
nbovr la drta 1 

(3") At Ibt Urge eng ceenng shops practical 
training thonld he Riven to set tan apprentices on an 
organ led syitcm w th teach ng ia shop boor* and 
the apprent ce» shoald be paid wage* a part of 
which they m gbt receive io tbe form of deferred pay 
on leav ug 

(38) In tbe case of foremen « system of appreo 
t ceth p on coud t on* that shall attract en ddle-clast 
Ind an youths is suggested w th teaching In abop 
hours of a more adrauced type than In tbe case of 
art san appreolices and yrovid ug for boys who 
would »tort at somewhat b gbtr age 

30) Intheease of mechanical engineers also 
the large engineering shops should be med as the 
practical training gronud but a greater proport on 
of tbe time shoald be devoted to the theoretical 
teach ng of a higher k ud than is necessary for 
foremen Those students whodeste It may, after 
complet ng the r shop tra otng take coorsea in 
a pee al subject* at an Eng oeenug College 

(43) It is recommended ^hat the eng oeerirg 
classes in the V ctorta Job ice Tech u cal Institute 
Bombay should be adapted to meet tbe reqo rtmenta 
of the apprentices in the railway and other work 
abop* io Bombay and that the course* Id t be teehao 
logy should be supplemented by two yeara pract cal 
work before the full d ploran ea» be go oed 

In this connection I would draw atten 
tioo also to the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission of 3912 as 
contained id para 32, pages 22 23 and in 
paras G and 9 pages 338 40 of their 
Report Volume I The Commissioners in 
that Report also recorded their opinion in 
emphatic terms that tbe conditions which 
necessitated the importing of officers for 
the supenor grades of tbe Loco and Car 
riage and Wagon Departments of Indian 
State Railw ays from England should not 
be allowed indefinitely to continue’ and 
that a determined and immediate effort 
should be made to provide better educa 
tional opportunities in India so that it 
may become increasingly possible to re 
•nsiw+.w AHei-r.wttot.ry /ImUqt the jvtafi own* 
ed to meet all normal requirements ' 

The central workshops of tbe large rail 
ways in India have already technical 
schools and drawing classes attached to 
them All that seems necessary is 

i To throw them open to Indians as 
most of them are Rt present reserved for 
European or Anglo-Indian apprentices 

ii To widen and enlarge the courses 
of instruction so a« to provide for the 
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superior grades as well as lor the subor- 
dinate apprentices of the technical branches 
of railway services and industrial require- 
ments generally. 

It is recognised that the cost ol train- 
ing apprentices other than those required 
for railway work should not be borne by 
railways. The Industrial Commission 
have noted that “the precise allotment 
between Government and the Railways of 
the extra expenditure entailed will require 
iurther consideration.” (Page 120). 

It is hoped that the Government of 
India will he pleased, as announced by H. 
E the Viceroy at the last Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, to pass only 
orders adopting the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission, with the few 
modifications suggested herein, namely 


that the stipends and board allowances of 
apprentices should be fixed on a uniform 
scale without regard to creed, rastcotw- 
our and that Indians may be admitted t 
the Railway Technical schools in due pr 
portions. This will no doubt attract a 
large number of educated Indians wlio ar 
at present driven to clerical work or join 
the legal or other professions vtfluch ar 
over-crowded. I particularly draw the 
attention of educated Indians to this mat- 
ter of vital importance to the country, it 
is hoped the authorities of Ajmer* 
Merwara and the ruling Prince*: of Rnjp u " 
tana will sec that a suitable Institution 
of Technology is established at Ajmer m 
connection with the State Railway work- 
shops there. 

Jonesgam, Ajmer. 


THE OFFERING 


Where is the earth, 

Rich with its ancient rest, 

And full of light of sun 

And glamour of tingling stars, 

Grave of winter— cradle of laughing life, 
Transfused with the blood of heroes dying 
trne, 

And washed with the winds of the world, — 
O, where is the Earth 


These hands shall knead to a treasured 

form, 

These fingers mould to an offering 
For the Beloved, 

For Her who watebeth over us unseen, 

And sendeth lbve and rapture, 

And findeth our faltering footsteps in 
* the dark? 

E. E, Speight. 


HON. MR.]PATEL’S BILL— A DEFENCE FROM BIOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT 


WR. Patel’s bill is being denounced by 
B some critics on the ground that from 
. the biological standpoint free inter- 
marriage between the different castes of the 
Hindus will be productive of no good to 
the society, and m support of this passage 
is being quoted from G Archdall Keiff to 
show thnt the Brahmins, if allowed to 
freely intermarry with the Namasudras, 
will very soon lo«c their special character- 
istics just as the speed of race horses can 


not be maintained without continued 
stringent selection.” 

_ Analogy is not always a safe guide_ in 
biology. Biologically speaking, Brahmins 
cannot claim to have any special charac- 
teristics which are totally wanting in 
Namasudras. They belong to the same 
race (even the meaning of the word ‘race* 
has undergone a radical change after the 
researches of such distinguished scientists 
as De Vries, Bateson, &c). The difference 
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which we now sec between them as clashes 
is wholly due to economic social and 
political canoes Given the «we oppor 
tumty and environment the Namasuaras 
will not be found lacking in those special 
characters, which the critics claim as the 
cxcln«ive possessions of their own caste On 
this point, the attention of the critics is 
drawn to an interesting article by Prof 
Cattell, which appeatechn Popular hcierce 
Monthly, May 1915 Moreover one thing 
must always he borne tn mind, viz the 
triumph ol the Biometncians was a short 
lived one Now a days there is a general 
consensus of opinion among the biologists 
that genetic problems cannot be studied 
en masse we must take individuals of 
known ancestry and study their offsprings 
Thu«, it -will not prove anything if you 
can point out the bad results of cross 
breeding between such and such races or 
castes These bad effects can be explained 
m another way There is a very real 
tendency in human beings to prefer metn 
bers of their own race The fact called 
‘the race prejudice’ 13 the expression of this 
preference Indeed, Prof Karl Pearson’s 
statistical studies have led him to the 
conclusion that this tendency goes much 
further, so that the tall people tend to 
marry tall and the brown eyed to marry 
the brown eyed This general tendency 
for like to marry like is termed ‘bomogaray 
by Karl Pearson So long as this race or 
caste prejudice exists, sober minded per 
sons on the average will not think of 
marrying outside tbeir own castes for fear 
of social persecution Thus, only amoDg 
persons having morbid and undesirable 
forms of sex impulse, the greatest percent 
nge of mixed marriages will take place 
with the result that a number of offsprings 
of such persons will inherit feebleminded 
ness which is a Mendehan recessive If 
on the other hand, the different castes of 
India cense to be votanes of this ‘idol of 
race’, social and religious persecution will 
cense and a large number of normal and 
superior individuals will marry outside 
their castes and there will be, m these 
cases no reversion to lower forms 

The present caste system which favours 
a vtry close interbreeding is not a very 
healthy biological proces® Tbe attention 
of the critics is drawn to Prof W E 
Ca«tle s book ‘Genetics & Eugenics’ * when 
society becomes stratified and class di< 
tinctions nnse with castes or families close 


Iy intermarryiog, heredity is likely to bring 
Mendehan recessive 'defects repeatedly to 
the surface Democracy is a safe remedy 
against such evils * (P 275) Further it 19 
a biological fact, that inbreeding uaattend 
ed by selection (as obtains in Hindu caste 
bound marriage) decreases physical and 
mental vigour The reasons are twro fold, 
viz , (1) inbreeding tends to the production 
of homozygous state which in many cases 
can be proved to be feebler than heterozy- 
gous state , (2) inbreeding brings to tbe 
surface the hidden or latent recessive de 
fects such as albtmsm and feehlemmded 
ness in man 

It is being pointed out by certain critics 
that large numbers of aborigines are find- 
mg their way within tbe pale of Hinduism,' 
asking Can any good come of any inter 
marriages between them and the high 
caste Hindus ? It is evident from the 
above quotation that the writer claims 
for his caste purity of race which any 
athropologist will not do Moreover, if 
you ask the latter to name one such pure 
race, he will reply that he cannot name 
one but that thenearesttosucha standard 
are the lowest races he knows To another 
question whether the mixture of the 'pure 
bred’ Hindus with the aborigines will be 
productive of any good, it can safely be 
admitted that it will cause at least no 
harm so far as cultural inheritance is con- 
cerned provided such crosses do not dis 
turb the agencies of social inheritance As 
regards the physical vigour, such cross 
breeding will be of much good to tbe popu 
lation by bringing together differentiated 
gametes, which, reacting on eoub other, 
will produce greater metabolic activity 



I shall now quote three examples to 
prove that instances of human cross are 
not necessarily attended with untoward 
results (2) Tbe population of Pitcairn 
and Norfolk Islands originated more than 
n century ago by a cross between English 
men and women of Tahiti The expen 
ment has goee far beyond the F gene 
ration and would afford unique material 
for a study of effects of racial crosses 
uncomplicated by race antipathies So 
fares present information goes the results 
have been excellent both biologically and, 
sociologically (\ide Castle P 236} 

(2) Another successful experiment m 
human racial crossing has been recently 
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studied and described by a German, who 
chronicles the origin of a tribe in German 
S. W. Africa of mixed Boer and Hotten- 
tot blood. Very likely the group as such 
will presently disappear but the experi- 
ment has progressed^ far enough to show 
that under conditions which do not 
interfere with cultural inheritance, cross- 
ing of racial stocks as widely separated 
as Europeans and Africans, has no evil 
consequence but produces a vigorous and 
sound race. (Vide Castle, P. 237). 

(3) That the mixture of races is not 
necessarily disastrous is proved by the 
achievements of Anglo-Saxon race which 
is leading mankind in many particulars. 
No one can walk along the street, even 
in a provincial English town and fail to 
observe the extraordinary variety of 
human types and of human combination 
that < confronts him everywhere. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is really an assemblage 
of Individuals produced by the most extra- 
ordinary degree of ‘mongrelisation’ or 
intermixture ; and' perhaps the day may 
come when it will be possible to trace 
many facts of the national character and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race to the 
great diversity of types which it com- 
prises And if we look at the dominant 


peoples of the world wc find no evidence 
in favour of the view that intcr-breedmg 
involves degeneration of any kind. The 
reverse seems to be the fact. It is iso- 
lation that involves the degeneracy of a 
community. The lowest types w'e know, 
such as native Australian, the Tasmani- 
an, the Patagonian and many others, are 
races of men marked by considerable phy- 
sical uniformity who have been isolated 
for a long period and who have certainly 
not ascended in type by reason of their 
purity of race. ( Vide P.^ 4254 — Harms- 
worth Popular Science Series). 

I think I have been able to prove that 
some of the critics of Mr. Patel's Bill have 
started with wrong assumptions and 
arrived at wrong conclusions. In this 
connection, I have one word to say to 
Mr. Tatel. It is high time that he 
should withdraw his Bill. By this step 
he will at least save us from much non- 
sense that is being written or spoken 
against the bill which is coming as a very 
painful reminder to many a true lover 
oi India that our love of freedom in all 
the departments of national life is in 
the inverse ratio of the fire-eating reso- 
lutions at congresses and conferences. 

S. M. Ciioudhuri. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 


By $5t. Nihal Singh. 


B V a strange irony of fate, the Parlia- 
i ment that, in all likelihood, will be \ 
called upon to scttlelndia’simmediate 
future has been elected on cries like “Kill 
Kaiser." “Make the Hun Pay,” and 
No Huns Under This (the British) Flag." 
Problems pertaining to a just peace and to 
national and Imperial reconstruction that 
one naa every right to expect would 6gure 
prominently in the election were swept 
aside by slogans born of the passions 

that raged for 
almost four and a half years. 

i n '•><;" of time selected for the elec- 
tion, nothing else than what actually 
could hare been expected. Had 


the appeal to the country been made six 
months earlier or six months later, the 
electors would have been in diflerent frame 
of mind, and the results might have been 
correspondingly different. No one knew 
that better, 1 am sure, than the Prime 
Minister, who is a shrewd judge of the 
moods and tenses of his people. The large 
majority with which he has returned to 
Parliament is duetto the fact that he gaug- 
ed, with precision, the sentiments of the 
nation and conducted his campaign along 
lines thoroughly in accord with British 
wishes. He is in power because the British 
felt “that he has won the war, while Mr. 
, Asquith has been heavily defeated, because 
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the people believe that had he remained at 
the helm of the nation the war may have 
been lost - 

Perhaps never before were Britain’s 
thoughts occupied with matters other 
than Indian than the time of the election. 
Any one who had been foolish enough to 
hope that, on account of the magnificent 
part that India had played ta helping to 
ensure victory the immediate future of 
India in the British Commonwealth of 
nations would constitute one of the live 
political issues of the campaign was 
therefore doomed to disappointment 
True Mr Iloyd George and Mr Honor 
Law did not altogether forget India in 
their joint election manifesto But the 
paragraph that they inserted was much 
too brief and colourless to rouse any 
body’s enthusiasm It read 

‘ The people of this country are not un 
mindful of the conspicuous services rend 
ered by the Princes and peoples of India to 
the common cause of civilisation during 
the war The Cabinet has already defined 
in unmistakable language the goal of 
Unttsh policy in India to be the develop- 
ment ol responsible government by gra 
dual stages To the general terms of that 
declaration we adhere and propose to give 
effect " 

No wonder that even the Coalition can 
didatts who had the combined support 
of Mr Lloyd George nod Mr Bonar Law 
m tbeir constituencies paid little heed to 
that pledge 

Several ol my friends, some of them 
British in no way connected with any 
special Indian movement, did their best 
to raise the question in the course of 
addresses by candidates But they re 
caved, ns a rule, disheartening replies 
The answer given in n metropolitan 
constituency bv n Coalition candidate w as 
for instance “India is far too big tar 
too coibpIei ? and too fir away to war 
rant mr taking up the time of the audience 
with tbe discussion of Indian problem* " 

Had a vigorous campaign m behalf of 
Indian Pormmonhocd been earned on 
during the election, some enthusiasm for 
India might bare been roared t nfor. 
tunatrlr none of the societies interested m 
the In ban cans- ran candid ite*, though 
Britons interested in the Home Ru'efor 
India League and the Bn tub Committee 
of the Indian National Congress congested 
s^ats on tLeir own account ''o far a« I 


know, only one Indian, Dr Taracbtnd of 
Nottingham stood for election Though 
heavily defeated be was nble to do good 
service to the Motherland by giving our 
cause publicity that could not be secured 
in any other way Mhile the British 
Committee ol the Congress contented 
itself with issuing a small number of hand 
bills bearing a question to be pat to 
Parliamentary candidates to ascertain 
their opinion regarding the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms, the Home Rule for 
India league which, unlike the Congress 
Committee has from the beginning, been 
supported by British friends of India, the 
Home Rule of India League broadcasted 
a million copies of lour leaflets calling 
prominent attention to India s war 
services and to the failure of bureaucratic 
rule in India, and asking the British to 
apply to India their own doctrine of 
freedom which tbey were npplyiag to 
Bohemians, babians, Poles, Jago-blavs 
and Csecho-Slavs If Indian propaganda 
is to be effective m Britain, it must be 
conducted on a large scale 

lodia was lucky inasmuch as a few 
Ilnttih candidates gifted with imagination 
to understand the Indian psychology and 
sympathy to appreciate Indian culture 
and ideals took the trouble to direct the 
attention of their constituents to the 
Indian cause Tor instance, Captain 
binder Kaosoro who spent several years 
m India mostly at the Tncosophical Head 
quarters and whose wile, like him is 
keenly interested in Indian progress, 
declared, in hn address to the electors of 
the Sattoo Division of Plymouth* 

* la the case of India, 1 nm eager to see 
there a progressive realisation of seP 
governing institutions ” 

The programme of I iberahsm printed 
at the back of his own address included a 
sentence reading 

* I iberals insist that Home Rule mast 
be given to Ireland and that Self Govern 
meat must be extended in India " 

Similarly VIr George Lansbury, the 
great Labour leader, who is identified with 
somanr progressive movements, among 
them Horn* Rule for India, stated in his 
address to th- electors m the Bow and 
Bromfev Division of London 

* I think a start must be made with self 
government for India In that coortry 
there are 310 mil ions of human beings 
governed by British oScials They are 
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reason or other, to withdraw las can- 
didature. Nearly all the members ot 
the last House of Commons who took 
an interest in Indian affairs failed to 
be returned. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 


asking why India, whose sons have fought 
to enable the Nations of Europe to secure 
self-determination, should be denied the 
same rights lor themselves.” 

In another place he declared : «v — *;• -:v — ^ 

‘•All political prisoners, both at home .Mr. Phillip Snowden, Mr. Charles Kobcris, 
and in India and the Colonies, must be Mr. Geoffrey Howard, Mr. H. a- 
set free, no matter what may be the Cotton, Mr. Lees-Smith, Mr. 0 Graay will 
oQence for which they are suffering im- -not be found in the new House. Mr. J. 
prisonment. We must restore Freedom Kier Ilardie who, in_ the last Parliament, 
of ,the Press, Freedom ol Speech, and raised bis voice again and again against 
Freedom oi Public Meetings.” official despotism in India and in defence ol 

Mr. John Scurr, Mr. Lansbury’s able liberty of person, press, and platform in 
colleague, who stood lor Buckingham, India, is, alas ! no more, 
holds the same views in regard to India, So far as I can see, only two of our olu 
and advocated them. Major David Grah. friends have been returned— Colonel (ior- 
am Pole, who contested East Grinstcad, tnerly Commander) Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
who has visited India many times, who, in his able and fearless minority 
who has the Scottish gifts ol imagination minute in the Mesopotamia ^report, did 
and sympathy to comprehend and appre- 
ciate our difficulties, our ideals, ana our 
aspirations, and who uses all his influence 


more to shatter the boasts of the British 
bureaucracy in India than any other single 
individual, and Mr. A. MacCallum Scott, 


to further our cause, did not forget us who, I am told, has not attended any of 

i nrlii.fi Pnmm f. 


during the election. 

But fortune proved fickle, and all 
these candidates were defeated. Dr. G. B. 
Clark, of the British Congress Comraitte 
and Professor Sidney We^b, who has con. 
siderable sympathy with our cause, also 
were rejected by the electorates. 

The defeat of all the women candidates 
with the exception of the Countess 
Mariewiez, who, on account of her Sinn 
Fein tendencies, is not likely to sit in 


the few meetings that the British Commit- 
tee of the Congress has held daring recent 
years. 

Sir J. D. Rees, who has been returned 
as a Coalition-Unionist, would have us 
believe that he has abandoned his old 
ways of obstructing Indian reform, and if 
we were merely to judge him from super- 
ficial evidence we would gratefully admit 
his claim. But if I were Mr. Montagu I 
would pray to be delivered from such a 


Parliament, kept many women out of supporter,- for be very clearly brings out 
Parliament who would no doubt have the fact that the Montagu-CheJmSford 
helped the Indian cause. Mrs Despard, reforms do not R o very- far in concedinR to 
who lost by a rather narrow margin ,n Indians any eflective control over their 
Battersea iNorth, London), is, I know, own affairs ; and that they confirm and 

very sympathetic. Mrs. Will Anderson, c-nncnlw-lnt* “fv,- 

(Miss Mary Macarthurj, is also a pro- 
gressive woman. The Woman's party, 


which put forward Miss Chrystabel Pan- 
khurst, declared in their programme : 

"Any proposed change in the system 
ol governing India to be submitted to the 
Imperial Parliament alter it has been 
clearly explained to the British' people 
in what way the system is to be recon- 
ciled with racial differences, the caste 
system, the peculiar position of Indian 
® Q d Indian conditions and 
traditions.” 


consolidate "the British bureaucracy in 
India.” Speaking in the last House of 
Commons he said, for instance : 


— .The greatest objection raised in this country 
(Britain) — and l Have read most of what has been 
said about these proposals, and bare stmjied then! 
with great care — is that they give away a good deni 
of the power of our Government In India. I find 
exactly the contrary at every stage In the change 
which have been made in the provincial council ample 
power Is safeguarded to the- Governor to carry 
through any legislation that he wishes In the 
Viceroy’s legislative equipment complete power is 
given to carry out what he and his colleagues think 
n ' ce * ,ar y the good of the country. So far from 


Sir Herbert Roberts, Bart who fnr * he Report having the opposite tendency, I think rt 
years has been co-operated with the oar Position i find to- 


ST , *“ CooRra. “and 
at the head of the Anglo-Indian Tern- 
Association, had, for some 


wards the end the Report says that so far ahead a 
tbe authors can foresee a substantial English element 
will be necessary in the administration, and the 
^ «.ul d p , r T n " EQ S ll5h C*vil Servants is vital 
to making India a self-governing entity. The authors 
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of tHt Rspait >o thif lut nor !« wwtethat 

tlKprmo e of the li.-unh civl S.rtut) will be ai 
acredirr ateverfor the j a lie #er tee in InJ a f* 

tn c M Cinl Serraaf, anil »» on* wSo ha» been 
aetirtlj concerned with the aff*ir* of tod a all toy 
life at actively • oct J left ai when I n« there / esa 
del Aerate fy sny I (ink the aisnt a nets which 6 »«■< 
been given am aft he emit nitalactorj kind - {The 
Italic* are mine) 

Among retired Anglo-Indians re elected 
to the lionseis Colonel A ate, who conti 
tines to jadt’e India by his generation old 
experience in backward parts of our 
country The Anglo Indian rjinks in 
the House hare been strengthened by the 
election of Mr T J Bennett, elected for 
Seven Oaks lie is one of the proprietors 
of the Times ol India and, I am told 
the partisans of the Montagu Chelmsford 
scheme are counting upon his support 
Mr VS. Joynson lllcVs, who in the last 
House championed the cause of the Indo* 
British Association, lias been re elected 
The heavy defeat of the Asqnithnn 
Liberals, who will number only 20 in the 
new House nod who have lost all there 
leaders, including Mr II II Asnuith, Mr 
McKenna, Mr Ruociman, Sir Jonn Simon, 
Mr Herbert Samuel, Mr Chirks Roberts, 
Mr Geoffrey Howard, Mr Masterman, 
Mr J M Robertson, Mr McKinnon 
Wood, Mr H J Tennant, Sir C Ilob. 
house, Mr Gullind and Mr Walter Rea, 
will undoubtedly niter the Indian situa 
tlon in Parliament, for our Raders ol the 
OoVhnlc v.liool itl ed upon their md 
Indians w til also miss the lash \tttonnt 
Ists, whose number has been reduced from 
7s to 12 

It is true, o o the other hand, that La 
hour has increased its strength in the 
House from 3b to G* members But we 
must not forget that it has lost nearly all 
it* leaders including Mr Arthur Herder 
son, Mr Ramsay MacDonald. Mr Thiltp 
Snowden. Mr V\. C Vedcrson, and Mr 
P W Jowett None of the three leaders 
—Mr W Adamson. Mr J R Clyccs and 
Mr J U Thomas— who rerosin la Path a 
meat, is l am afraid particularly well 
informed on Indian affairs, or has the 
leisure, to undertake au intensive study of 
our problems 

The return of so many riming candi 
dates is l btlieTt, ft great gam to our 
cause Unlike many classes of British 
labourer* they hare no relash interest 
that comes m coatlict with their desire to 
do the nght thing by India Three of my 


(needs who lectured on Indian self 
government in many mining centres in 
Britain assure tnc that the miners an. 
hcat't and sotil with ns in our straggle for 
free institutions within the Empire 

Voting India, I find, is counting upon 
Labour ,n much the same way that old 
India relied upon the Lib*rals 1 hone 
tbaf in its instinct young India will oe 
too r c right than was old India, whose 
demand for free institutions was met by 
the response from Liberal Raders that they 
could not foresee a tune when India would 
be given a measure of self government 
approaching that which has been granted 
in the Dominions 

The time for test will come when La- 
bour in Parliament has to vote on the 
question of investing India with power to 
buildup gigantn. industries thatwdlen 
nblrfh-rto utilise her raw materials at 
honM instead of shipping them abroad 
and depending upon the outside world 
(chiefly Britain) for manufactures When 
that time comes I hope that Labour will 
hare risen superior to selfish motives 
sufficiently to act otherwise than it did 
last year uliea the question of cotton 
duties came up before the House of 
Commons Vnyone who takes the trouble 
to look up the division list of that debate 
will find that the Labour Members of 
Parliament voted almost solidly against 
Indn among them being rhiliptmowden, 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald Mr W C Andcr 
yon nod Mr jow-ett I may add that Sir 
Ch^rtes hwaua, for something like a 
generation a member of the British 
Committee of the Congress and stiff, I 
believe, technically o member of it, and 
other Liberals believed by us to be our 
fnend* voted the same way, bec3U«etbey 
belonged to the Manchester school of poll- 
tii^-cconomic thought, and some of them 
actually represented Lam* to re constitu 
enc>M 

J have discussed with many Labour 
Raders the question ct Indian fi*eai 
autonomy Some say that irdmtnaluatioa 
is pad for India s soul and that it would 
be an infinite pity if her hand industries 
Tvere to disappear Others say that it is 
unsound from th- world point of vi-w 
f uT a nation that is expert at growing 
raw materials bat inexpert m modern 
industrialism to attempt to manufacture 
for herself, when she can get all tfce 
manufactured goods that she needs from 
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industrially advanced nations. All decry 
labour conditions in Indian factories. 

Only one Labour leader have I met in 
all my years in Britain who recognized 
India’s right to choose to be protectionist 
if she wished to adopt that coarse to 
foster her industries. He further conceded 
that so long as the policy ot ruling India 
was dictated from this country and the 
pressure exerted for the improvement of 
factory conditions could be interpreted as 
a cunning device on the part of British 
capitalists to check the progress of 
Indian industrial expansion, such pressure 
could not but “put India's back up" — to 
use bis expression. He admitted that not 
until the tremendous Indian energy that 
is now being poured into the Indian poli- 
tical movement to secure the most ele- 
mentary rights was released by the grant 
of Home Rule, domestic reform would 
receive the attention that it deserves. 

Instead of trusting to the generous 
instincts oi Labour, we ought to make 
it our business to interest it in our ideals 
and aspirations. It ought to know what 
we have achieved in recent years in edu- 
cational, social, and moral reform. It 
ought to be told what our progressive 
administrators have done in Indian States 
where the British could not elbow them 
out of reponsible positions. While we 
are sleeping, onr political enemies are 
hard at work seeking to mislead Labour 
in regard to India. 

In ray opinion, it would be as great a 
mistake for us to confine our educational 
efforts to the Labour party as it was to 
repose our implicit trust in the Liberal 
party. It is being freely said that Air. 
Asquith will not recover from the blow 
that has been dealt to him, by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has carried with him the bulk 
of Liberals elected to the House of Com- 
mons, and that the Liberal party has no 


future unless it accepts Mr. Lloyd George 
as its leader. It is also being said that the 
Liberals with pronounced conservative 
tendencies will drift to the Unionist tanks 
while those who are really radical will 
join Labour — the party with which the 
future lies. Only the other day I was told 
by an eminent Englishman that when Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot get on with: Mr. 
Bonar Law, he will turn to Labour, 
These are surmises which the future alone 
can prove or disprove. " , » 

In the meantime, the stern facts of the 
situation starC us in the. face. Conserva- 
tives enjoy a large majority, in the .House 
of Commons, perhaps thelargest in history, 
and our political enemies are using all 
capitalist agencies to prejudice them 
against educated Indians. So far as our 
past experience goes, the rank and file ' of 
Liberals have not been far ahead of the 
Unionists in their attitude 1 towards Indian 
reform. Even the British minority Social- 
ists are not, at present, prepared to go far 
in the matter of Indian reform : so great 
a democrat and friend of India as George 
Lansbury speaks only of making “a start'' 
with “self-government for India," A” 
sections of Britons— Anglo-Indians not 
excepted— know little of India that ' is not 
rank prejudice. * ‘ 

If Indians wish the new Parliament to 
endow our Motherland with free institu- 
tions, then let them do all in their power 
to make . Patliaraentarians acquainted 
with . Indian aspirations, capacity, and 
promise. Indians who wish to see the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme drastically 
altered must bestir themselves and 'put 
their case before the British nation, or they 
will find that the bureaucracy, supported 
by officialised Indians, will ignore their 
wishes and carry the measure, perhaps 
in a somewhat whittled-dowa form, 
through Parliament. 


NOTES 


PhSippine Independence. 

aw assess 


Heady AW. 7 hanks to Uncle Sam, to Ac- 
quire Fall Independence:' The Philippine 
Islands were ceded by Spain to the United 

States by the treaty of peace concluded 
between those two countries on April Hi 
1899 ; and the Organic Act of the Islands 
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passed by the Congress of tbe United 
feiates on August 29,1916, known as the 
Jones Law, bas provided an autonomous 
form of government for the Islands. This 
one sentence may be said to sum np the 
good work done by the Americans for the 
Filipinos. The Japan Advertisertells us — 

For nineteen fruitful years the work of strength- 
ening and unifying the Filipinos politically and 
hdulntUy, has beea going on under the tu'etage 
of Uncle Sam aod now, ears Mr Manotl Quezon, 

t resident of the Stoats of the Philippines the time 
as come when the Filipinos feel free and justified 
in asking tijax'tVie independence long promised 
them by the United States be granted 

Mr. Quezon, who has been at tbe Grand Hotel 
■ a \okabarna for the past few days and who sails 
at noon today on the S S Shinyo Marti, u on his 
way to Washington, where he expccta to tee and 
confer with President Wilson on his return from 
Europe, and to gain from the American Extcntive 
the assurance that la tbe readjustments of the 
world brought about at the Peace Conference, the 
independence of the Phlippioes wul not be forgotten 
Mr. Quezon is an experienced states 


Mr Qutxon Is fortified with an experience of 
•eren years as representative of the Islands in the 
United State* Congee**— 1010 to Wit— aod for 
neatly as long s» member, ond later as President 
of tbe Filipino Senate Should tbe Philippines be 
made Independent, it is more than likely that he 
will add to bis honors that of becoming tbe first 
President of the Philippine Republic. 

Mr Qnerou is naturally reticent about his trip 
and refuses to make any prediction as tolls resole, 
as his mission is really that of a berald. rather than 
an arbitrator or envoy Tbe Commission to follow 
fiua stands for tbe political sad business Interests 
of the Island*. It Is comprised of members of the 
Cabinet, of the Senate, the House of Represents 
tires, aod important businessmen, and will leave 
the Islands about the end of January, to join Mr 
Quexou, who will preside over It in Amttlca- 


The Japanese piper gives us some idea 
of what the Filipino Commission will say 
in America. 


la its discussions with the American Government, 
this Commission Will point to the fact that in the 
Uintlttn years of American occupation, the education 
of the satires has gone on apace, to that a large 
Proportion of its population of IS millions has now 
been developed by education to the point of being 
able to organize and maintain a well balanced sell 
government. 

Tbe Filipino of yesterday Is no more, says Mr 
Quezou, aod the Inheritors of old methods aod 
apathetic ease are no more. They are awake, they 
ate eagerly grasping the knowledge that America 
has given them, so eagerly that compulsory educa 
tloo has not been necessary On the contrary patents 
and the children themselves make all sorts of 
sacrifices for an education 


Ecoxositcatw IVHEPtSDEVT 
To day, the Philippines are economically better 
c9 than they ever bate been Aercs’ef new Indus 


fries are Springing bp bed tbe finances of tbe 
Government have been developed on a firm and 
stable foundation. Furthermore, tbe Islands have 
practically bad an autonomus government ever 
since tbe' enactment of, wbat is called, tbe Jones 
Law, brought about partly through tbe efforts 
of Mr Quexon when he was in Congress 

The only official representative of tbe United 
States in the Government is tbe Governor General, 
tbe Cabinet, Senate and Congress being composed 
of Filipinos The program adopted by Governor- 
Genenl Harrison, who bus just left the Philippines 
probably for good, was one ol complete co-operation 
and understanding with the Speaker of the House Mr 
Sergio Osmena who is considered to be the leader of 
the peevpAt wi a 1 . 1 , tbeve politwal affair* This ooWcy 
made Mr Harnsnn tbe most popular official in tb* 
islands among the Filipinos 

That the Filipinos are thinking at in.de- 
pendence, appears also from an editorial 
article in tbe Philippine Renew for 
December, 1918, entitled, "The Matter of 
Philippine It-dependence ” la the coarse 
of this article, the editor prints a tetter 
received from Congressman Kraus, from 
Indiana, on the subject of Filipino inde- 
pendence, which runs in part as follows 

I notice, under the portrait of President Wilson, 
Ibat be is presented as tbe President during whose 
term of office and through whose sponsorship the 
Philippines may At Laxt Become A Free, Indepec- 
dent Nation ' 

l know that National Sovereignty is a commend- 
ble aspiration of all peoples, and 1 have nothing In 
condemnation of Ihis spirit of your people, Tint 
nevertheless I wonder at it as a matter of expediency 
and welfare of Ihe Philippine Island*. With such 
powerful aspiration* as tbe Japanese bare who are 
your neighbors, and considering tbe inseenreness of 
tbe Philippines should they bicoroe isolated, or estab- 
lished as an independent nation 1 wonder at the 
latter a ultimate fate, and bow yen gentlemen with 
patriotism consider this aspect 1 do uot know, of 
coarse, but I assume that as an Independent country 
the Philippines would h»Te more of self government 
udder tbe l otted State* than under any nation in the 
world ond I cannot help bnt believe that i/absolute 
independence were granted to the Philippine Island* 
rt would only be a (Question of time when thej would 
fall under the domination of some strong power of 
the world If this should fc« trne, why should not 
tbe Philippine Islands be contented in its present 
relations to the United States when upon our part 
there is a warm friendship and a deposition to grant 
tbe broadest liberality to the Islands in self govern- 
ment. 

t am interested tn your subject id good faith and 
have presented my own superficial views, and would 
be extremely pleased to have you present the view- 
point as taken from the interests of the Islands 

U may be that in commtrcal circles there Is a 
disposition to bold the Philippine Islands for their 
own business interests, bnt others, who are devoted 
to self-government, and lo rpportumty to u people, 
are disposed lo be broad and liberal with tbe 
Philippine Island*, bnt I cannot understand why 
they should at sorb hazard to themselves, want to 
Ibrow elf the kindly protection of Ihe United States 

I would sincerely appreciate a letter from you 
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disclosing in detail the entire subject from the stand In the course of the second £Ub article 
point of thos* In the Philippine Islands who desire the FlllplOO editor Says 5— 

separation, as 1 understand your position to be r i , . , , 

. In reply the editor says — Qt 2'ArtJ'dSJ‘SSflt ’tartUSeJSl °° 

In part our first two sub articles answer this letter ,f s ije has not already started it, her share Id a new 
which we are happy to publish now with due apology community life fn the Orient, to be the beginning 

In addition we should say that our independence of the independence oi other Oriental countries *“ 
would not mean separation • physically, may be, as Java, for instance, with her 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
we arc separated now, but morally andspiritually the now still in on almost enslaved condition, DolUO 
anion ini/ be doer and warmer and gratefully etcrtnl should no longer continue to shat the doors oi tne 
We are not concerned by the unfair ‘disposition to country to the light of true civilization os conveyed 
hold the Philippines for tueir own business interests “ through on efficient, up to date public educational 
Tor we hope to be able to control and readjust said system, under the pretext that “the Javanese 
Interests in the near future /or the good of all As not like yon, they are very loath to it” TbeMoros 
to Japan, for obvious reasons we are entertaining no and Mountain people are enjoying better— their lull 
further worry about her after the war She is an —chances Indeed, it is hurtful for - ' us to Me 
Oriental country, an Allied country, and a sister 35,000,000 p-oplc held m dependency by MKh * 
country, b-sides and we are confideot she will go by small nation like Holland, through a few' thousands 
the principles of justice to govern International soldiers Java should now be free from her present 
relations hereafter, and that the happiness, uplift ignominious yoke, which should arouse the mdig 
and prosperity of the whole Orient will be henceforth nation of the rest of the Orient For v rwntals 


closer to her heart 

The otd international policy must give its way 
to the Wilsonian one as demanded by the happiness 
and prosperity of Humankind 

We shall now give an idea of the “first 


nauon oi tue rest oi me uncut ri» «*- Orients 
have no separate fate We are oil one people, ai 
one racial community, no matter what others am J 
say And we are bound to that union which should 
make the Orient respected «n every way by all Don 
Oriental people lias Holland any further justifies 


ucsiiuu nowgivean iaea oi me -nrsc fn i« 

S t 0 K tl,e edi b or , »» sis® vsTbc-tiirv, ,v*.S"sss 

The whole Ot the first Sub-article is quoted undertaking of the complete liberation of the Orient 
below. * that Japan should start, through the necessary 

Two recent arrivals from States are author! negotiations with Holland and other European 
ties for the statement that the question of our tode- powers, particularly with the sympathetic, moral 
pendencc would depend upon our own choice, and and material support of America European coloni 
that a congressional committee would visit the ration of the Far East must come to an end tbrongn 
Istands to determine the true will of the people as to diplomatic channels Wars or revolutions roust no 
protectorate or absolute Independence for the Philip longer be resorted to Their purpose caa TODAY he 

E rnes The matter of our independence is one now attained, perhaps more efficiently, through the fore* 
eyond the realm of doubt, insofar as we Filipinos of reasoning and logic at a table conference Tbe 
are concerned It is unnecessary for us here to men Orient, as much as Europe, Is entitled to an inde* 
tlon that dunog the centuries we had been under the pendent lile, free from any further dependency, of 
Spanish domination the undaunted spirit of the which it has has enough for centuries The Orient 


people for freedom from foreign yoke was distinct 
and unmistakable It is true that we were cot then 
strong or armed enough to face the handful of our 
so called conquerors that first invaded the country 
But the death of Magellan, the death ofoorown 
heroes and the revolutions then successively occnring 
in tbe Isands were the best evidence of that unfailing 
liberty spirit 
As to onr 
States, 


mast have its chance And it is time now for it 
We are glad to read in tb» papers that India is 
soon to get a more substantial form ol self govern* 
ment. It is gratifying for us to note that in this 
the labors of America have not been altogether 
uninSuential. But that is not enough 315 000,000 
people, exceeding in bulk the size of Europe’s popu 
lation, are certainly entitled to it and much more. 
“* political relationship with tbe United They must be fully qualified factors of present day 
doubt if it could in any way be improved civilization and usefulness to the World Great 


A'^ODRh °nr progress could have been faster Britain, we also notice with gratification, Is deter 
up tir-ubout 1913 no doubt we have wonderfully mined to bring about self government in India, 
advanced since that year, particularly since the possibly independence later But, as we have 8aid 
passage and under the Jones Act whereby we were in one of our previous issues, she would profit more 
muc b greater, almost complete legislative greatly with a free India, thankful to her and 
Bnt . a * w e had bound to her by the bonds of gratitude, than with 
an India held through the bonds of armed political 
dependency So the other countries in the East 

The independence, therefore, of the Philippines 
is a world wide convenience, highly advisable from 
the standpoint of Oriental politics, as well as from 
i’a own the standpoint of Europeon politics During this 
accord war, the acknowledgment of the rights of small 
and mutual respect? "is the'one'snnri^' <3rder *. P eac * countries, downtrodden by Germany, has always 
a people or an individual that 01 « d «* of the Allied Powers If 

* • - i. cfnnot be curtailed or this is true, no European or other colonization has 


and a gm°. no matter how pleasant said 
be ’ “ atter how wonderfnl our 
, be -, th ' longings of tbe people 
?n acomnlete nni ? “f’ 7 J fi “ d ‘ htir iu » satisfaction 
~irSr 3 l ,t,Cal >ndependence It Is our long 
f ?°*r2. ade se f <letennmat,on For to liveo-*’-- K 
— ' v oclhy way one wishes to, and i 
With and within the limitations of law o * 
aod mutual resnect. « th. „„„ • 


alienated Ills*. 


bo with the Philippine Nation. 


to every people outside of Europe, West anf East, 
in Africa, and elsewhere Then bast and West 
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could meet together and face each other as friends 
or brothers or allies for the cause of universal good 
This piuy not sound pleasing to all concerned. Bot 
no member of the Allied rowers coold loyally 
antagonize this plea for the welfare of small nations 
which is the ultimate result of this war 

The Republican party m America has 
not been very favorable to th* idea of 
Filipino independence But, as *he Filipino 
editor rightly points oat, that party is an 
integral portion of the great American 
nation, whose guiding principles of justice 
and liberty are the same for all and every 
American 

Besides tbe Philippine case has already passed the 
party I ne, and both the parties and Amerca herself 
are looting forward to that day when the great task 
they had so brilliantly Initiated In the Islands shall 
be an Inspiring success The constitution of a re 
public in the Orient out of a dependent people now 
ready to join the leaders and toilers of Democracy 
as s nation aod the tremendous influence to 
be esercised by the Filipinos In the promotion of the 
•welt ate aod cml ration of the so-called backward 
peoples In the Far East— backward because they are 
still denied that opportunity they need so badly for 
themselves to aetjn re the instrom-nts for a national 
life— should be a source of deeper gratification than 
party selfishness The future relation, therefore 
between the (farted States and the Ph hpptoes b youd 
doubt, will be forertr most cordial We will always 
look on America as oar protector, as oar deliverer 
from our former dependency, and as our gn de and 
inspiration We will always need her aod we hope, 
however small, the Thilippines will never cease to be 
of service to her, either as an All ed nation in the 
Orient, ot as a tr ade center in the Far East And we 
wilt be or greater service to her tn aa independent 
status and as a friend, than as a dependency 

Once more we will say Oar future will be one in 
which oar onion trill be suit closer than today 
warmer (ban ever in the furnace of gratitude and 
mutual tore and sfmpathf bot separation , 

Such will be the eventual result of our Imfepeo 
deuce 

We will add a few observations of our 
own to what the Filipino editor has 
written There are independent states in 
Europe which are smaller in area or popu 
Ifttion or both than the Philippine Arche 
pelago, as will appear from the following 
table, which does not furnish an exbaus 
live list — 

Country Area in sq miles Population 

Philippines 114,400 10,000,000 

Denmark 15,582 2,940,979 

Holland 32,582 6,583,227 

Norway 124,642 2 391,780 

Sweden 173,035 5,757,566 

Switzerland 15,970 3*80 500 

Portugal 34,490 5,957, 9S5 

Why do not these countries require “pro 
tection ' at the hands of some great power 


or powers 5 H cannot be said that each 
ana all of these European countries have 
sufficient military strength to preserve 
their independence unaided if some “great 
power” or powers w ere to attack any of 
them The reason why it is thought that 
“coloured” peoples of con European ex 
traction (except the Japanese who possess 
mailed fists) require “guardians” or “pro 
tectors,” is that they are considered fair 
game When the strong “civilised” peoples 
of the world are able to rise above the 
barbarous predatory stage in their inter- 
national sentiments and dealings, then 
non European peoples, small or big, will be 
able to enjoy freedom without requiring 
“protectors ’ But so long as any people, 
big or small, show by their conduct that 
they are satisfied with their position of 
dependence, no altruism or liberal political 
principles of strong nations, can enable the 
former to taste the blessing of true inde 
peodence For, though they may not hare 
foreign despots they will have swadesbi 
tyrants Moreover it is in the long run 
a partially beneficent law of nature that 
the weak must go to the wall, because it 
provides an incentive for the weak to be 
strong In order that freedom may reign 
all over the world, unorganised peoples 
must be organised and tbe psychology of 
all peoples must undergo such a change 
that, should they be unable to strongly 
survive they would prefer strongly to be 
extmet 

It is nitre hypocrisy to say that any 
European nation ever conquered or occu 
pied any country with the sole or chief mo 
live of maintaining law and order there ; 
selfish gam has always been the mam 
motive If western nations be impelled by 
altruistic considerations, why do they not 
send all their armies to Russia, for ex- 
ample, to establish law and order there ? 

Economic Aspect of Philippine Inde- 
pendence. 

Tbe Philippine Renew has published a) 
table of the revenues, expenditures, and 
surplus of tbe Philippine Islands, from 
1907 to 1919 Tbe figures, in pesos for 
190S were in round numbers, 23 millions, 
23 millions and 12 millions respectively , 
and those for 3919 (estimated) are 71 mil 
lions 77 millions and 22 millions This 
tells a story of remarkable expansion in 
revenue The Tdipino editor is justified in 
observ tng 
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It would be well to notice fcere that op to 1910 
our total Insular Treasury assets available for yearly 
appropriations remained stagnant nt an average of 
about only 33 000 000 pesos while since the Inou 
curntian of the Philippine Legislature (we mean to 
say both Hon*es of the Legislature) in occotdonce 
with the Jones Act, or in two years we bare doublet 
said a*sets and the prospects of the following year* 
look very much brighter indeed 

Autonomy has also enabled the Filipino 
people to attain to a condition of great 
hnancial prosperity, as will appear from 
the yearly balance of their National Bank 
—practically ov\ ned by the people through 
their Government— from its inauguration 
Total Assets 

Maj 23, 1910 Pesos 11,800,000,00 


July 15, 191G 
December, 19 1G 
June 30, 1917 
December 31, 1917 
March 31, 1918 
June 30, 1918 


29 300,000,00 
50,700 000,00 
98 035,000,00 

138.270.000. 00 
1G 1,093,000,00 

210.942.000. 00 


These figures fully justify the following 
observations of the Filipino editor 
We doubt if anywhere the world over any bank 
has made such a wonderful stride forward In hardly 
two years and six months of existence Without, 
and before the grant of, our present legislative con 
trol it woutd have been impossible for obvious 
foreign business and political reason* for ns to think 
of ownmg ft-bank. In fact the establishment of the 
National Bank was bitterly opposed We were 
absolutely dependent on local branches of foreign 
Banks established In the Phil opines not for the 
avowed purpose of helping to develop our resources, 
but to finance and for the advancement of, their 
nationalities No real help was given us and we 
were forced to accommodate ourselves, the best we 
could with our own mean*, which in no wise were 
enough fauly and properly to meet such an Organized 
competition The Filipino producers were thus 
practically helpless at the mercy of fore go buyer It 
was s mply impossible to think of cooperation or 
of sugar centrals of Commercial and shipping com 

¥ imes of oil companies of intensive farming elc 
hat was not onr gift as it is now However with 
tbe establishment of our National Bank these banking 
discriminations came to an end the Bank at once be- 
coming a most powerful factor to fianacce Filipino 
enterprises wh ch only now are beginning properly 
to live On the other hand In a government of our 
own our independent economic 1 fe our resources will 
be scientifically developed more in accord without 
national needs — and it should be borne in mind that 
our natural resources are as yet almost 90 p c nn 
touched ana that it is only now tbatwe are beginning 
to touch them although m many case* in a 
way rather mediaeval as a result st 11 of the 
recent past Then we are confident we will be 
able to carry a five hundred million peso budget iu 
thelulure if necessary aud thereby have all the 
instruments of publ c 1 appmess and prosperity— 
greater avenues of business d rect business 
I t ,th lhe r rest , of the world ampler ednea 

on and chances for the mss*ee modern extensive 


and intensive farming and development of oar 0U1W 
natural resources, an adequate army and aary « 
needed etc The appropriation ofjap« a Wtt * 
in the neighborhood of this amount n few y**tt ago» 
and during the pre war era, and worse ■till “• 
not many nations coul 1 or eaD very well auara to 
carrv so large a budget 

Furthermore, It there it to be a league of nation , 
efEdcnt enough to pat nn end to wars and the ravag 
cs ol tbe stronger upon the weaker, exempioniy «o 
punish war provokers as now justly, intended to do 
with those of the recent war, and to make Internatio- 
nal community safer, and life in It much cosier and 
less burdensome and the world a decent place to 
live in 'for nli alike, we are canfdent oar todepeo 
dence will not be a failure from the economic stand 
point. 

“Independence Can Never Be Given 
JFrom Outside ” 

Along with other messages of good 
The Independent, the new dnily of 
Allahabad, prints the following from Sir 
Knbmdranath Tagore : 

Independence can never be given from oatude 
Slavlsbness has its roots in our fear aud self distrust, 
in the treacherous meanness of oar self seeking ambi- 
tions, in our intellectual timidity which shuts its eyfa 
to truth nud seeks shelter in the dnrk holes of so 
pbistry, and onr moral coward ce which feels itself 
safe In the abject acceptance of all Impositions from 
tyrannical power that resides in society or outside 
it Those who are always ready ruthlessly to crush 
atl signs of Independence in thefr own commnoity 
where they bare authority to exercise their power, 
and are never ashamed loudly to denounce the help- 
less minority’s claims for freedom of conscience will 
never be able to retain the doles ol independence 
given to them in their beggar s bowls, fnll of cracks j 
and any accession to power Will give them freedom 
for tyranny wb cb is another aspect of slavery, like 
the prickly aspect of the cactus born in the desert 


Sir William Meyer In Philippines. 

Sir William Mejcr, the late finance 
minister ol the Government of Iodia, has 
been on a visit to the Philippine Islands 
for the purpose of studying political and 
economic conditions We learn from B. 
clipping of a statement of his printed in 
one of the Manila morning dailies that 
Sir William thinks that " there are two 
mam parties in India, the extremists who 
ore in favour of immediate home rule 
while the moderates are fairly w ell con- 
tent with the rate at which self govern- 
ment is being extended " What Sir 
William has said is false The Hon’ble Mr. 
V S Snmvasa Sastn is one of the very 
ablest of the moderate leaders He showed 
in his presidential address at the Bombay 
Provincial Conference that onr legis 
la-tive councils, constituted in 1853, 
worked for eight years before the first 
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Indian found entry into them by nototaa 
ttoa " 

"Thirty years passed before the next step was 
taken B period tritbia which other peoples bare 
lonod it possible to begin and consummate tbeir 
polities! evolution This step consisted of a slight 
increase ol can official Indians some of whom came 
in by a subsidiary process of election, not recognu 
ed in law Seventeen more years passed before elec 
Uon became a real \y and the provincial leg slatnres 
had a majority of non offi ials sr luch has proved a 
delusion and a snare What n the next step to be 
and when will K be taken > Perhaps we should get 
an elected majority in two years mare that ia 
ten year* afier the last reform. Of coarse this m 
jonty would be bare and utterly incfi-ctive To 
make it dentist tit least one decode would be ne 
ceitary Our mentors would then take os m meets 
tire decades through such fractions as two-thirds 
tbree-foortbs four fifths till in another half a 
Century wt might have a wholly electise leg stature 
In the advanced prorioces Ofcourse a longer period 
would be required for the Indian Legislative Council 
and the councils of the backward provinces to reach 
this level - 


Referring to our progress as regards 
the public services Mr. Sastn showed that 

‘•Eighty four years after statutory affirmation of 
onr equal ty we nre still looking forward to gett 
Jng something between a fourth and a third oi the 
chief adaumxtrallve poll* »0 oar own country 
And the whole history Is marked by noble senti 
meat* and promises backsliding, bitter recnraiaa 
ttou and pultry and graceless concession Can a 
people who baveendored this sort of thing be accus- 
ed ot seek ng to Introduce catastrophic orrevulo 
tionary changes or to effect a “xodden upheaval 
and startling transfer of political authority into 
ignorant and inexperienced hands ? 

It was a noticeable fact Sir William ia d that 
the politicians who hid made uo personal sacrifices 
for the causes of (be all es ia *be war were eager 
to male capital of what their fellow-countrymen 
had done in the Indian armies which (aught in 
Flanders Mesopotamia Palestine and East Afri a, 
and to insist that greater measure of home rale 
should be extended as a just reward The men who 
actually took part in the campaigns however are 
for the most part sat sfied with the present state 
of admits under Bi tub rule and exhibit confidence 
that Britain will proceed wisely in the gradual ex 
tension of self government 

In Great Britain and Ireland some S 
million additional men nnd women have 
been given votes by the Reform Act of last 
y&SA -Ttid ‘taf-tn&U,* take .nart ja 

the campaigns” or make other “persona/ 
sacrifices” 7 What “ personal sacrifices" 
did the British politicians and capitalists 
make during the war, that they now seek 
to gam various advantages by the annex 
ation of territory or otter ways of exploi 
tatson ? Moreover, it is not true that 
Indian politicians and others who did not 
in any way take part in the campaigns, 
made no personal sacrifices Many con 


tnbuted to war funds and war loans, 
some helped in recruiting soldiers, many 
co operated by public speech and writing 
in creating and maintaining friendly feel- 
ings towards the Allies and thus keeping 
the country quiet, and all Indians, except 
a few rich men, have been np till now 
suffering from various kinds of economic 
distress caused by the war 

But the strongest and, in fact, the only 
vital argument in favour of s-!f rule is 
that it is every nation’s and every people’s 
birth right \\ bether ne made any sacri- 
fices or not, it is our right to have self- 
rale And wc mean to have it 

Sir William says that “the men who 
actually took part in the campaigns are 
for the most part satisfied with the pre- 
sent state of affairs under British rule,” 
S-c Indeed ' How did Sir \\ llham, or any 
other bureaucrat, ascertain the opinion of 
thes* soldiers ? Was any plebiscite 
taken ? Have the fighters issued any 
manifesto 7 When it suits the bureaucrats 
to say so, they speak of our dumb millions 
knowing nothing of and caring nothing 
for our politics and therefore not sharing 
the views of our politicians But when n 
different purpose has to be served, these 
same bureaucrats imagine that the dumb 
millions have become vocal and have given 
expression to opinions supporting the 
bureaucratic position 1 So far as our in- 
formation goes, neither the civilian nor the 
military population of India are "satisfied 
with tbe present state of affairs under 
British rule ” 

Sir William Meyer has stated that 
“some British residents of India are of the 
opinion that Mr Alontagu’s recommenda 
lions are too liberal, although they by no 
means satisfy tbe hopes of the extremist 
party of native politicians ” As if “some 
British residents of India" did not in the 
past oppose as revolutionary every ad- 
ministrative or constitutional “reform,” 
however delusive or unreal r 

fftrihew gm L one- iruVniss’crn ifrom isir 
William Meyer which, though there is 
nothing new in it, possesses some impor- 
tance, and which we have italicised 


touched Upon was the flamor oo tbe part of the 
Indiana for some sort of a profectixe tar ff in order 
to allow them an opportunity to develop native 
industry along manufacturing lines Thu fiMn/int 
dm net meet a reifditiirt ch&rd m £mglo*d, ts/teiaJ/r 
emenstie wuW,, «* « Brt,sh ttmmtmal Jvl eg 
ten based traditionally on free trade lines mdamee 
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•aanuh'hnen at Iwt at nJ tare b see de t'e/n/n'm nnd we trust Co-1 that day will come with 
Ind,a along snnn^tmt > s has. The Indians, however, opening of the new arc and the inauguration o 
areue. their chances lor great industrial nml cco the new stnUsmaashin to come one! stay I0«W* 
notmc development are lessened if there is not an and for Rood No doubt the great Karopean poif 
oooort unity to utilize at home the raw material* erswill soon realize that this is worth tneir *nijv. 
which they produce. earneit effort, for the promotion of intensities 

The Chamber of Commerce of tlic Philip- »«•>"'>• ,»tttco.r.« t. iU» On.nt. 
pines gave a banquet in honor of Sir Mr. Nieva « rites : "Vic bel eve that 
William, at which Mr Gregorio Nievn, notwithstanding present conditions » 
editor of the Philippine Renew made a India ns seen by foreigners, nil that India 
speech front which the following para- ” * r 


graphs are taken ■ 

To a certatn extent, there 11 n-toally some parallel 
between Indian anl Philippine affair*, particularly 
as regard* the destinies ot the two peoples In the 
Tar hast. India and the Philippines cannot feel 
themselves as different peoples because of the place 
they hold on earth, and b-cau«e both come under 
the common term of “Oriental people*" Their 
aspirations are very much similar, aud, however 
different one country may physically seem from the 


needs to advance, very much more rapidly 
than heretofore, is chance and nalti e 
leadership,” 

Lord Morley and the Press Act. 

On May 2$, 1903, Lord Morley r* s 
Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy 
Lord Minto : 


. .. In the Cabinet, Itlpoo was very restive, remeraW r 

different one country may physically seem from the . revenal of LTtton’a Press ooliev. I < l0 


every stage i* on improvement, opart from genet®' 
principle* of o Free Pres* on the one hand, nnd th e 
maintenance of Law and Order on the other." 


other hand, India has been, during the last century 
and a half, under the dependency of the Power that 
ha* unfailingly been the mother of small nationalities 
In Europe, while the Philippine* ha* had the very 
great fortune of being, daring the last two decades, 
under the guidance of that power which i* now at 
the head, effectively and wholeheartedly, of world 
Democracy, and of the new idea of binding the World 
together with the bonds of sympathy add friendship 
~^tnenca Thus yon see that there is really some 
parallel between India and the Pnilippioes os well 
as between America and Great Britain And white 
it is not yet all the parallel we wish it should be, 

SFXZXSi * and is usually denuded .Security 
same at one time And this is important to the h e has in many cases been demanded 
promotion of public welfare in the Tar East, and from presses and newspapers established 
to the happy creation of that new psychology and before the passing of the Press Act. Then, 

sa g“.sfei£ ■ r r b ,, = ', nh "?,?r 3 ai,d 

furnishes a very gratifying eyidence During the increased security demanded. When it 

three distinct stages of our existence under f 

glorious flag of America that Is so nobly leading 

VO Wft in&epenhent nationhood, one under purely 

American administration, one with the co operation , - « . - , 

of the former Philippine Assembly, and one, last|y t bave to be made, security may be and h as 
under our almost exclusive legislative and admnm often been demanded for the first tune or 
ttiuvc r„po»..M.ij,-oll tilt., m kn dno two a previous security enhanced. There is no 

decades— the commerce and reyenues of the Islands , > . .- , , u . xucic is y* 

have steadily grown up fniiy m proportion to the J uaj ciai element at tuese stages j an exeC a * 
growth of our political institutions Tins would ttve order, against which there is f 10 


In the Indian Press Act of 1910, whitfh 
is Act 1 of 1910, we do not find a judiefa* 
element at every stage, Jt is only when a 
security, a publication, or a press has be£b 
forfeited that an appeal lies to a High 
Court , nnd we know how futile su£k 
appeals are. When a press is established, <>r 
when a newspaper is started, security nitty 


or when a newspaper changes its publish- 


l e if, d 1 v® rm hiat the commercial resources of appeal, is quite sufficient. And m passing 
tilt P„ East svoald r,ad, ,h„r fall o, g,.d„| sncll ftn orderi no hearing „ to tt , e 

printer or the publisher. It is, therefore. 

European colonial tutelage. Thus their usefulness difficult to see why Lord Morley wr0^ e 

t0 Sueh a ,rt O J that -a judicial element had been intfo- 
Such is, to our mmd, the logical basis of, a „d duced at every stagCi Dl( j he rea „ y ‘ at 

first introduce such an element at every 
stage in the first draft of the bill, which 
was afterwards altered for the worse ? 
2 e was Re mistaken ? In any case, if there 
— or hat J been a judicial element whenever 

fbt 


■ miad, the logical basis of, and 
requisite lor, a great commercial boom In the 
Orient. For commercial intercourse In the ea st 
could only be corned on on a due scale between one 
country and another, and between Europe and the 
r^I ntt i hat da r- " hich * e are anxiously looking 
forward, on which the East and the West Could 
meet each other, not the one as a dependency or 
expansion field of the other, bnt n« .™- 



SSS-ZH-SS' 

Won’imn ,theS ' c, " nR ' s «« non would 

c Act tb-tt 19 needed not any mending 

The Inquisition and the Rowlatt Bdli ’ 

•till '" t ' U »h.cb 

whr ? ru P eop l e , tfa c nightmurc Vnd 
With *he horrible cruelties for 

nearly tKKH) were rn . TQoeraada* tenure f 0 <| { 

•eeond bead of |b« fnonlru'on n° The 

yeari aecord ng to the , 9m . Dct * °*i.ht 

death, f« p ?u ,,borc *«» 

•« <« Import M e not *, f th "? ( arful •» on. 
I ,0, i 01 P»rll.»a L , orfn ‘ e »•»» n 

work on t(>e n “" a •' >* •»<^etl that a h i 
td htmwlf » »eMl ,?j * °5'* h « ■>»•! alrea \j 
>u*h therefor. L* 1 no *-rupalout fahr at.ir 
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rroredMmiVfa - ;;;^' P f »»n«. he bad alr'eaU 

E’Baaj./MnSgMiA.-sac: 

^T^irsCsSpS? 3 ® 

".SV^ 

Punson bet^ee^^th °o SU£: "' st onr eorn 
Ronlatt B.tN In ‘ ia , IMl,on nnd the 
horror bulled’ cruc,tr ««I 

**m>l trities of procedure n?!?' out s ° ine 

SM 

S nV,TeWt o £rr e ,F;” ,h ; 

the police ore r4e ^ ""Jt.r. led 

tb^npe^JbS. 


foe these result) jutt as the procedure of 
for,«S‘"rS" " a ’ m ' > '° 1 '' rM P»"»hIe 
L“t us sec ivirit the procedure of the 

S3ESS5J-S* -•«* 
=--S«Tn^t5T»:w 
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shoo] 1 h retarel ant hare I • r t’ 1 ] ? * T ,toce 
leutrneA \ > <r(tom why »hnoU retraet fcV k" 

the **0te3CT \ tr tnerj n -h tt f it ^ * rf^et on 

r"iU, r ‘,V'. l r., j Wtr. fKy J The' 

•«?»«* , *°r* th\t he wool J t”n th«’»bTj, T ‘ f 
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the Govern meat established by law in Brit 1 ®^ 
India, or against public ser~ant 9 generally^ or a J 


And a$ a last expedient torture was resorted to 

Canonically th- torture could onlyb- applied once, inaia, ot oc ‘ ^ , iT i.t;- der 

bat It might be continued 1 The next step was the class of public servants or any individual public . 

* — * — — ------- ~.wt. m» i.h in *li* -*-ant,* or , m „ 

(b) the commission or abetment of *J D y tn 2 * 
rbch Is an offence against sections 121, 121 A, 1 
>r 131 * 

The Inquisition punished 

* _ „r 1 , 


torture of witnesses, a practice which was left to the 
discretion of the Inquisitors Moreover, all confcs 
smns or depositions extorted in the torture chamber 
bad subsequently to be ‘freely ’ confirmed The 
confession was always considered as voluntary The 
procedure was of course not litigions , any lawyer 
defendmg the accused would have been held guilty of 
heresy The mquiry might last a long tune, font 
was interrupted or resum'd according to the discre 


1 forbetPg 

issessioa ui pumisucu uounS which ' 
had already prohibited and condemn^ 
and of which the names could he found *“ 


tlon of the judges, who disposed matters so as to th T n( J ex nreoared bv it, and SUCCCSSf * 6 
£3““ S ” y ,0 ” “ d '"”''» t " >ns ” ed.tions of the Index were published, mA' 

. - , , .. , ‘ 4 . ij ing it available to the public Any m a * 

InJack'sNeK-Eac/clopKirawearetold; vl | aill member of the public who valued 
•'The judicial procedure of the Inquisition was sa f etv more thaa freedom of though 
quite different from that to which me are ac ustora , tl,»r#>fr»ro eas^y 

ed The accused was assumed to be guilty he did ^tld conscienc^. could, therefore, 
not know who had accused him, and all proceedings ensure Ills Safety by knowing the nan 
weremsecret Hardly a case is known of complete of these books and not being in pOSSeSSl OQ 
acquittal, but ,f tic pc.onct conlcucd, he had to of any 0 f them Rowlatt Bill No 1, p? 0- 

snacr various pains and penalties, such as scourging, , ^^oocciOH 

peuaace, uapn<ouui<nt Turtun »»» lttqu?ati} poses to punish men for being m possessiuu 
used to extort confession and every effort made to of both published and unpubbshed boo » 
induce the heretic to accuse others also * * ' ' 1 ’ s-i.-i.-j ^ie- 


and also published and unpublished fh c ‘ 
tures, of a “seditious” character Unl ,lke 
the Inquisition, the Rowlatt Bill does n ot > 
as it cannot, provide the public with £* n y 
Index of “seditious documents” , but, 
instead, it gives an “explanation” of “se'di 
tious documents,” making use of st»cn 
comprehensive, vague and elastic wofds 
as, “which instigate or are likely to mSy* 
gate, whether directly or indirectly.” 

,, --- . .. •- . was, therefore, easier under the Inquisition 

Moreover, the rensores de libros [the revisors of , *. nr nnnrl ed 

books] might pre«eot themselves in the name of the not to possess prohibited Or condemiieo 
Holy Office in any private library or bookshop and books than it WOUld be Under the propOS- 
.... 4 ..., . • *■ e{ j j aw no t to possess “seditious dtfcu 

meats ” Iu}ustice, however, to Rowlett 
Bill No 1, it must be said that, wher£ flS 
the Inquisition prescribed the penalty 
of death and confiscation of prop-rt£ 


It is necessary to make another extract 
from the Encyclopedia Bntaomca 

Two features of the Spanish Inqu sition are espe- 
cially noteworthy the prosecutions for ‘ speeches 
suspected of heresy * and the censure of books 

The censure of books was establ shed iu 1502 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella as a state institution In 
1547 the Snprema produced an Index of prohibited 
books, drawnup in 1546 by the University of Louvain, 
it was completed especially ns regards Spanish books 
n 1551, and several later editions were published 


confis ate prohibited books In 1558 the penalty of 
death and confiscation of property was decreed 
against any bookseller or individual who sbonld keep 
in his possession condemned books The censure of 
books was eventually abolished in 1812 1 

Rowlatt Bill No 1., which. provides, lav 


the nmendment of the Indian Penal Code for the offence of possessing prohibited 
nnd the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1S9S, and condemned books, Rowlatt Bill N<? 1 
has n section which is an “improvement” prescribes a punishment only of inpnson- 
upon nnd more drastic than the way in ™ent which may extend only to two years 
which the Inquisition dealt with hooks or Tilth fine or with both 
Scction2 of the Bill runs ns follows — Let us now point out some simil3- ri * 

In Chapter \ 1 of the Ind.an renal Code aher t,es be twecn tile procedure adopted by 
^£4- Mhe folio wiog section shall be inserted, the ^Inquisition ^ and the procedure p ro 


*‘124-11 Whoever has in his potsession any sedi 
.w Umenl the same shall be 

f> r elated .!,all unit., he proves that 
possession for a lawful 

U w,th Imprisonment wl ,ch 

v exiend to two years or with fine . r wild both 


t V , ‘ „ J cnr » or with hoe < r wit* 

Liplaoation— For the purpose* of this t« 
ipretiioa * seditious document* me 
mtnt containing any woidi. signs « 
srotstinQs which instigate or ate hkel 


posed to be laid down for the Investffp* 
ting Authority by Rowlatt Bill ^*° 
2 Roughly the points of similar*^ 3 
arc these. (1) Sudden arrest without 
warrant on mere suspicion, and det en * 
tion without trial , 12) Conduct of D ,e 


^ ,be proceedings secretly in camera, ( 3 ) The 

mtnt containing any wotdi7"s'igns‘ w emiire rtoTi Person under trial ignorant of the name, 
*° of Ins accusers or o! the 


(•) the n 
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against him , (4) the accused cot confron 
ted with his accusers or the witnesses 
against him , (5) The accused not enjoying 
the right of defending himself with the 
help oflawyers , (6) The accused having 
only the right to a written account of 
the ofienee3 attributed to him , (7) No 
witnesses allowed in defence , (8) Judicial 
procedure quite different from that to 
which we arc accustomed , ^91 Trial or 
investigation of lodefimte duration * 
The Reader may establish other points of 
resemblance for himself In order to 
enable hiru to judge whether the points 
of resemblance enumerated above really 
exist, we print below two sections of Row 
tatt Bit! No 2 to be compared with the 
accounts of the procedure of the Inqui 
sition quoted above from three Encyclo 
padiaa 

25 (1) When tbe Local Government makes an 
order under section 31 such Government shall as 
toon a» may be forward to the investigating author 
ity to be constituted under this Act a concise state 
n '° ‘Jo writing setting forth plainly tbe grounds on 
wniQli the Government considered it necessary that 
tbe order should be made and shall My before the 
authority all mster al facts and cir 
c ,tt W* possess on in support of its action 

(■•> The investigating authority shall then hold 
an mqu ry m camera for tbe purpose of ascerta n ng 
wbat in its opinion having regard to the facts and 
circumstances adduced by the Government appears 
against the person in respect or whom the order bas 
been made Sacb authority iball m every case allow 
the person in question a reasonable opportunity of 
appearing before it at some stage in its proceedings 
andahall it he so app-ars eipM u to bun the nature 
ui the charge made against hm and shall hear aoy 
explanation he may bare to offer and may make such, 
lurthee investigation {if any) as appears to such 
authority to be relevant and reasonable 

rror ded that the Invest gating authority shall 
not d sclose to the person whose case is before It aoy 
lac t the communication of which in ght endanger the 
pnbjic safety or the safety of any individual 

I’rovujed further that nothing in tb s sub-section 
shall b* deemed to ent Me tbe person In question to 
appear or to be represented b lore tbe mrestigsllog 
authority by pleader nor shall the Local Government 

heso entitled 

(3) Subject to the provisions of subsect ou (2) tbe 
>“qo ry shill b- conducted in such manner as the 
Inresiigatmg authority cons ders best suited to el cit 
the tacts of tbe case and in making tbe inquiry such 
authority shall not be bouad to observe tbe rules of 
the taw of evidence 

W Ou the completion of the Inquiry the invest! 
gat ng author ty shall report to wr ting to the L^caf 
Government the conclusions at wh eh it has arrived 

t5> St the investigating antbor ty has not com 
pitted the inqu ry w thin the pertoJ for wbi^b the 
duration of tb* order is I nited by s*ct on 24 so b 
autbonty may recommend to the Local Gov eromeot 
that the period of duration of the order shall be 

*Cf BillN 3 Section 25 (51- 


extended for such period as It may consider necessary 
andonsu b recommendation the Local Government 
may extend Ibe duration of tbe order accordingly 

It is .necessary to quote section 33 also 

33 (1) Where m the opinion of tbe Local 

Government there are reasonable grounds for 
bet eving that any persaa has been ot is concerned 
in such area in any scheduled offence the Local 
Government mav make in respect of such person any 
order authorised bv sec uou 21, and may further by 
order in writing direct- 

fa) the arrest oi any such person wilboot 

(6J the confinement of any such person in such 
place and under such conditions and restrictions as 
it may specify and 

(c) the search of aoy place specified in tbe order 
which in the opinion of the Local Goverumeat, ha* 
been is being or is about to be nsed by any such 
person for aoy purpose prejudicial to the public 
safety 

(2) The arrest of any person in pursuance of an 
order under clause fa) of subsection (i) may be effect 
ed at say place where be mav be found by any 
pol ce officer or by any ot^er officer of Goverumeat 
to whom the order may be directed 

(3) An order for confinement under clause (6) or 
for search under clause (e) of sub-section 1 may be 
carried out by any officer of Government to whom 
tbe order may be directed and such officer may use 
any and every means to epforce tbe same 

We have seen above that the Inquisition 
resorted to the ’ process of weakening tbe 
physical strength ’ and to torture, as 
means of obtaining confesstons In con 
nection with tbe operations of tbe Defence 
of India Act and Regulation 3 of 1818, 
there have been allegations of torture and 
of weakening tbe physical strength by 
such means as depriving the suspect of 
food, of sleep and rest, &.z The truth of 
these allegations has not been established 
by legal evidence, nor have they been 
disproved by open inquiry m due legal 
form The suicide and insanity of several 
suspects and tbe hunger strike of many 
detenus and State prisoners lend colour to 
these allegations The irresponsible and 
arbitrary powers proposed to be given to 
executive and police officers by the Rowlatt 
Bills give nse to the well grounded appre 
henston that the possession of these 
powers would make the resort to the. 
above Inquisition methods possible with 
impunity 

tXbe Encyclopaedia Bn tan a tea observes 
that the 4 object" of tbe proc*dure of tbe 
Inquisition was * to ascertain not so 
much particular ofF*oces as tendencies ” 
The fact that as a rule, internees and 
btate prison-rs are not brought to trial 
•lor any particular off nee and that many 
have beea released support the 
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presumption that a large proportion of 
them must" have been deprived of their 
liberty not for any particular offence but 
for the suspected ‘‘tendencies” Qf their 
lives,— of their casual conversation, their 
letters, the company they kept, &c The 
two repressive bills under criticism appear 
to have for their object, in part, the 
penalising of “tendencies ” In support of 
this view, we quote the following sections 
ofBillNo*2. 

20 If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that movements which are in his opinion likely to 
lead to the commission of offences against the State 
are being extensively promoted in the whole or any 
part of British India, he may, by notification in the 
Gazette of Tadn make a declaration to tbat effect 
and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall come 
into force in the area specified in the notification 

21 (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Govern 
meat, there are reasonable grounds for believing tbat 
any person is or has been actively concerned tu 
such area in any movement of the nature referred 
to in Section 20 the Local Government may, by 
order in writing containing a declaration to tbat 
effect give all or any of the following directions 
namely that such person- 

fa) shall, within such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute a bond with or without 
sureties to be o! good behaviour for such period 
not exceeding one year as may be so specified 

(b) shall notify his residence and any change 
of residence to such authority as may be so specified , 

(c) shall remain or reside in any area in British 
ludia so specified , 

provided that, if the area so specified is outside 
the province, the concurrence of the local Govern 
ment of that area to the making of the order shall 
first have been obtained , 

(d) shall abstain from any act so specified which, 
in the opinion of the Local Government is ealeu 
lated to disturb the public peace or is prejudice! 
to the publ c safety , and 

fe) shall report himself to the police at such 
periods ns may be so specified 

(2) Any order under clauses (b) to (c) may also 
be made to take effect upon default by the person 
concerned in complying with an order under clause 
(a) 

•02 If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that scheduled offences have been or are being com- 
mitted In the whole or any part of British India to 
such an extent ns to endanger the public safety, he 
mar, by notification in the Gajtte ef India, make n 
declaration to that effect and thereupon the provi 
•ions of this Part shall come into force in the area 
specified In the notification 

Section 33 which Ins been quoted be- 
fore, should be rend here again 

Section 5 of Bill 1 also requires to be 
quoted in this connection 

After «^:Uoo 010 of the said Code [of Criminal 
Procedure, J8*1SJ the following tection shatl be 
Ins-rte 1 namely — 

5t«U On the trial «"j nn offence under Chanter 


(a) tbat the person accuc-d has previously been 
convicted of an offence under that Chapter, and 
fb) thdt such person Las habitually and V? 10 " 
tanly^associated with any person who has been co 
victed ol an offence under tbat Chapter , 

Provided that such facts shall nevertheless not ee 
admissible in eaidence under the provisions ot to 
section, unless written notice of the Intention to ea 
evidence thereof has been served on tbe accused a 
least seven days before the commencement ot t 
trial, together with reasonable particulars ot tn 
conviction or association Intended to be proved 


The Star-Chamber and the Rowlatt Bills- 

The Star Chamber has been branded 
with infamy in history ; but originally it 
was neither meant to be nor was it in fact 
an instrument of oppression 

“The statute conferred on the Chancellor, the 
Treasurer, and the Keeper of the Privy Seal with •?* 
assistance of a bishop and a temporal Lord oftne 
Council and chief justices or two other justices M 
their absence a jurisdiction to punish, without a/ 1 "?' 
the misdemeanours of sheriffs and juries, as welia* 
riot9 and unlawful assemblies Henry VIII. a odea 
to tbe other members of the court the President oi 
the Council, and ultimately all tbe privy councillor* 
were members of it The resulting tribunal was, "“P"* 
the Tudor age of undoubted utility as a means of bring 
Ing to justice great and powerful offenders who 
would otherwise have had it in their power to set 
tbe law in defiance It was independent of a jury, ana 
at that tune juries were too easily terrorised by the nobles 
The form of proceeding was by written informs; 
tion and interrogatories, except when the accused 
person confessed in which case tbe information and 
proceedings were oral , and out of this exception 
grew one of tbe most flagrant abuses of this tribu 
nal in the later period ot its history Regardless of 
the existing rule that the confession must be free and 
unconstrained pressure of every kind. Including tor- 
ture was used to procure acknowledgments of guilt J 
admissions of the most immaterial facts were cons 
trued into confessions , and fine, imprisonment, and 
mutilation inflicted on a mere oral proceeding, with 
out hearing the accused, by a court consisting of the 
immediate representatives of prerogative The 
proceedings of the Star chamber had always been 
viewed with distrust by the commons , but during 
the reign of Charles I its excesses reached a pitch 
that made it absolutely odious to the country at 
large and in lG-tl a bill was earned in both Houses 
which decreed the abolition of the Star Chamber and 
the equally unpopular court of High Commi-sion 
Chambers s Enc y clofadta 

We learn from tbe Encyclopaedia Bn 
tanmea tbat 

“By an act of 1529 an eighth member, the pres! 
dent of the council, was added to the star-chamber, 
the jurisdiction of which was at tbe same tlmecon 

* The Rowlatt Committee’s Report, section 181, 
recommend* tbe exclusion of Junes and assessors 
on similar grounds It says, * \\ e think It necessary 
to exclude juries and a-sessors mainly because of the 
terrorism to which they nre liable.' Dot history 
show* that the Star Cbaml>er became an engine of 
oppression, because, among other reasons, there WO* 
no jury associated with the judges 
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dcai«d At th s lime the court performed s vtty 
otccssary Rod valuable work a pan sb ng powerful 
nScndcra who could not be reached bjr the.ord aary 
courts of law - 

Its procedure was not accord ng to the common 
law It d apenstd w th tbe tncurobrantt of a jury. 
It could proceed on rumour alone It could mfl ct aoj 
penalty but death It was thus adm rabtjr calculated 
to be the support of order aga oat anarchy or of 
despot am agaloat ind rida&I and national 1 berty 
Daring the Tudor peeved vt appeared vo tbe former 
Ight under tbe Stuarts in thelatter 

The reader cannot fat! to have observed 
tbe points of resemblance between Star 
Chamber proceedings and the procedure 
laid down iq tbe Rowlatt Bills for the 
special court of three high court judges 
and the investigating authority The Star 
Chamber had amongst its members men 
oflearnmg and piety and ofjudicial tram 
mg and experience — bishops Chief Jus 
ttces and other jndges of the highest 
courts and nt one time it performed a 
n«efu! function too Why and bow did 
't then fall into disrepute become 
oppressive and unpopular and was 
a* length abolished ? The answer is to be 
found in the last two sentences quoted 
trom , the Encrelopvdia Britannia It 
v.as thus admirably calculated to be the 
support ol order against anarchy or of 
despotism against individual and national 
liberty During the Tudor penod tt appear 
fa in the former light aoder the Staarts 
»a the latter Uc contend that as there 
woo anarchy m India th<- Rowlatt Bills 
'vould only be admirably calculated to 
, support of despotism against 
individual nnd national liberty ’ 

t or more than a decade, so far as 
arbitrary methods go we have been 
llv,n R in the Stunrt period of our history 
ttence we are justly afraid of the proposed 
coercive laws Of course ia case there be 
an outbreak of anarchism in the near 
luturr which is improbable, the laws 
would be an effective weapon agatnst it 
tor the moment but they would also be 
an effective weapon for the destruction of 
individual and national liberty Govern 
tnent ought to devise some means which 
will prevent the nse of anarchism and will 
at the same time foster the growth of 
public spmt and the increase and expan 
sioo of cine freedom This means can be 
found only in the direction of an adequate 
•'“eralisation of our political institution* 
And the time is very opportune for rnnk 
tog India free because Government can do 
without there being the least cause for 


anybody thinking saying or suggesting 
that India s liberation has been achieved 
by terrorizing its government 

Even if we accept as correct all that 
has been officially said regarding the 
existence and degree and extent of pre 
valence of anarchism in India before the 
Defence of India Act was passed and en 
forced we are deliberately of the opinion 
that t without tbe aid of any special Jin, 
it tits quite possible to cope with the evil 
with tbe aid of the ordinary Ians of 
the land an efficient police and a liberal 
measure of constitutional reform 

The history of tbe star chamber brings 
home to tbe minds of students of history 
one important lesson It is that if a people 
are so neak and conardly that they can 
not protect themselves against the oppres 
sion of bold bad men be they lawless 
powerful nobles or lawless anarchists it 
is futile to think of gnmg them lasting 
protection with the help oflawless courts 
or laws In the history of England the 
star chamber certainly cruelly and unjust 
ly oppressed many more persons than it 
saved from oppression The Defence of 
India Act and Regulation 3 of 1818 may- 
have saved some persons from death or 
plunder at the hand* of ‘political assas 
sms or dacoits but can anybody positive 
ly ns«ert that their enforcement and oper 
otion have not been the direct or indirect 
cause of the death and insanity of some 
men and of blasting the lives of a consider 
able number of others ? If a people be so 
cowardly that it cannot produce jurors 
who cannot be terrorized, it is certain that 
it will also furnish a large number of men 
who can be very easily and with impunity 
oppressed by courts the executive and the 
police That was the case in England, 
that is nnd would be the case here, too 
It tins not the star chamber which could 
give permanent protection to the people 
That fearless public spirit of the people 
which abolished the star chamber also 
afforded them protection against lawless 
men So for permanent protection against 
tyranny whether practiced by 'political' 
■dacotts and assassins or by police and 
other officials we must look not to Row 
latt Bills but to fearle«s public «pmt Se 
curing one freedom Bud tame freedom sti 
znuTating fearless public spmt An enhght 
ened government shcnld make conditions fa 
vorable for the unfettered growth of public 
«pmt and the expansion of avtc freedom 
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Nothing is truer than the Sanskrit saj mg « £ I "?«, , K3i Sf 

that lie alone is truly protected nbo is c . at suc i, p . r todi as may b- so specified 
protected by hira«*clf Coercive or repres , , . *1,- nfiWr cn 

sive laws are calculated to terrorise and It may be asked whet) l » e r 11 f 
co a down not only revolutionaries, nnar- trusted w ith enforcing compl ancc ^mi 
chists and the criminally disposed, they order (a), may keep the Person m question 
terrorise and emasculate the law abiding in confinement, standing for 
and peaceful population too , and perhaps more, without food, sleep, rest, * 

this effect is produced on the latter to tt conveniences, or beat or torture him , , \a 
greater extent than on the former It is, order to make him excute the bond in case 
therefore, quite unreasonable to think of lie be unwilling to do so • for, an T 
secunng the lasting safety of a timid every means" do not exclude these means 
population by laws w'hich tend to make And should the officer use such orsim n 
them still more timid, seeing that self means to enforce compliance with order 
protection alone ensures lasting protec (a) or those which follow it, would section 
tion, and none but the brave are capable 4-1 quoted above protect him or would it 
of *elf protection not? One does not know Qciintteiy n»at 

may or may not be done in India in good 
Apotheosis of Irresponsibility faith it 19 generally presumed that offi 

The executive and the police arc not at cials act in good faith In enforcing cow 
present responsible to the people, either pliance with order (c), would the officer 
directly or indirectly The repressive bills bejustified in keeping the person in q«M 
are calculated to increase their irresponsi tion in solitary confinement ? In enforcing 
bihty to its maximum Section 23 of the compliance with order (fi), w ould an officer 
second repressive bill lays down that be justified in making, a person physically 

23 The Local Government nod ever, officer of incapable of UMOK his organs of speech and 
Government to v?bom a copy of any order made* bis hands ' Well may people trcniDle~tO 

““■* “* ” ' • think to what lengths of oppression and 

crnelty unscrupulous and tyrannicallv dis 
posed officersroay be encouraged to pro- 
ceed by the immunity promised by sections 
23, 33 (3), and 41 We cannot imagine 
how in the 20 th century in a country 
governed by a civilised nation such shock- 
ing and irresponsible powers can be pro 
posed to be given to any man in quite an 


tinder section 21 may be directed by or under the 
general or special authority of tbe local Gover lraent, 


with tbe same 

Similarly section 33 (3) says 
(3> An order for confinement under clause (b) or 
for search under clause (c) of sub section 1 may be 
carried out by any officer of Government to whom 
tbe order may be directed and such officer may nse 
any and every means to enforce tbe same 

We cannot think of a more arbitrary unabashed manner ? 
and dangerous law,— one which is the 
negation of all law What heightens its 
lawless character, if that were possible, is 
section 41, which runs as follows — 


3 order under this Act shall be called il 
n_any Court and no suit or prosecution or 


“AU the Accused were Presumed 
to be Guilty ” 

We have seen m the descriptions of the 
procedure of tbe Inquisition quoted before 
. . - , -r tr ; that all the accused brought to trial be 

for i‘ t T re v™** *° ■== 

to be done nnder this Act. gmlty In section 2 of the first repressive 

Tbe orders under section 21, to which h*? a . s ! milar assumption is made , for it 
reference is made m section 23, are to see ?f laidaown there that “whoever basin 
that a person against whom section 21 , s hls P ossession a °y seditious document 
to be enforced , intending that tbe same shall be published 

or circulated shall, unless he proves that 
he had such document m his possession for 
" lawful purpose , be punishable w ith im 


. ,/ a l withia such period a* may be specified 

1“ order execute a bond with or without Beetles 
° for ,- 8tl .' :b period not exceeding 


year ai may be so spec fied 

D °i! 1 f y »v ,a ™ deDce end atJ y change of 
,K»?l 11 aU ' W,ly 88 ma y be •<> *P« fied 

^ " r ” ld ' ’*•*» *<■»>« Bntol 


pnsonment which may extend to two 
years or with fine or with both ” So the 
burden of proving that the possession of 
the document is for a lawful purpose is 
thrown on the accused, or in other words, 
it is to be assumed that the possession is 
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foe an unlawful purpose unless the 
oppos tc is proved ay the accused 
Id the assumption of the guilt of an accus 
ed person which is contrary to the priaci 
pies of civilised jurisp rode nee the first 
repressive bill is therefore akin to the 
Inquisition 

Another section of this bill also appears 
indirectly to assume to some extent the 
gu It of an accused On the trial of an 
o8ence under Chapter M of the Indian 
Penal Code section 5 makes the fact oi 
a previous conviction of the accused under 
that Chapter and of his habitual and 
voluntary association with a previous 
convict under it relevant evidence against 
him In other words the guilt of an 
accused who is a previous conuct or habi 
tual companion of a previous convict is 
indirectly presumed This section also 
therefore proves the kmsh p of the first 
repressive bill with the Inquisition 


The First Repressive Bill 
This bill is meant to have a permanent 
* cc lt i tllc lod»an statute book It ought 
n0 * to have even a, days lease of life as 
it is dangerous to the liberty of th* sub 
ject 

Section 4 rnns as follows — 

r * To .eel on 3J3 of the la d (Cr mini! Procedure) 
tbe fo taw ag p tot jo tball be added namely — 
*“** * p om « of protect oa to ao #c 
P t, ! on °it er m oal furce or any prom «e 
K.E* V joe dental to a ptom se of such protect on 
• Mil not be deemed to be ibe use of oflueoce ntba 
t»t»o oj ol lb . lection 

Tie words or any promise properly 
incidental to a prom se of such protection* 
require careful consideration The qaes 
lion is what is and what is not properly 
incidental to a prom se of «uch protection 
An accused who by h s confession gives 
away h s fellow accused may if he lives 
ln ® thatched house profess to be afraid 
orbemg killed by lis hou«e being bnrnt 
UOw " nt n ght Therefore it may be 
ntgued that a promise to give him a pucca 
masonry bu Id ng to live m is a promise 
■properly met lental to a prom sc of pro- 
tection Turf her it may be argued that he 
'vould requ re for his protection a body of 
nratd reta ners and snflicient income to 
P«y them and that ns if he moved from 
place to place on foot, he might b* easilv 
a«iulted he ought to have a protected 
conveyance aed an assured income fonts 
upkeep v> ould the prom ses of a masonry 
D onse a body of retainers a good coo 


veyance and sufficient income for their 
maintenance and upkeep b* considered 
properly incidental to a promise of such 
protection ? If so in what respect would 
such promises differ from bribing or hold 
mg out illegal inducements * If not is it 
not indispensably necessary to make it 
quite clear by many illustrations what is 
tn ant by the words or any promise pro 
perly incidental to a promise of such pro 
tection ? 

The material portion of «ection 5 is 
that on the trial of an offence against the 
S ate (Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code) 

the fol aw ag facti shall ha relevant namely — 

(a) that tb pc son accused has previouslr been 
cone c ted ol an off nee under (hat Chapter and 
(hi that such p rson Qax hab tually and volun 
ta ly assoc ated si tb any person who has been 
cout cted of an offence under that Chapter 

This section has been drafted ostensibly 
in accordance with the last paragraph of 
section 177 of the Rowlatt Committees 
Report which runs in part ns follows 

Lastly wetbok thst nail cases where there • 
a quest on of »ed t ons ntent e» dence of prev oas 
cons ct on (or ted tlon* t me or assoclat on fol an 
nenm oat ng k nd ofcourse) w th persons so convict 
cd should be adm ss bte What we bare Called 
sed out m me would of count bare to be accurately 
defined 


The reader will notice that sections 
does not mention that the association 
with a previous convict must be of an 
incriminating kind of course Oy the 
omission of these words a great safeguard 
has been taken away Any kind of asso 
ciation provided it is habitual and volun 
t ary might thus suffice to damn a man 
which is quite unreasonable A man con 
victed of an offence against the State 
(wh ch may not necessanlv be an offence 
against morality and may be only a tech 
mca! offence *) w out I therefore* be prcclud 
ed from having fn p nds playmates era 
plovees employers co-workers teachers 
pup Is or relatives living with him in the 


• Cvr. cons J r scct .oo. tZM- of. *fv*. 

Xad an Penal Code which d fines and provides poo *h- 
mfut f rsed tioo. It has been judic ally held that 
ab-eccr ol aff ct on ad s affect on (&jt Gjxgtxilir 7*j f 

H. If’ (134)1 and to excite or attempt to esc e 
d saffe t oo a one form of aed 1 on Strictly speak 
■njr therefore most j orcaluts Br tiab and Indian 
and most pubic speakers a e gn ty of sed t on 
though they day never have been brought to trial 
and contacted A man of the h gbest character tesy 
be brought ta tr al and convicted of sed t on and the 
First RisrUtt B J proposes tn e"ect to make h a 
“untouchable “ 
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Defence of India Act was meant to be in 
force for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter Has that fact stood 
in the way of the Government trjing to 
give it a longer lease of life in another 
and a more drastic form and under new 
names ? Similarly, if after time jeara, the 
men then constituting the Government of 
India consider it necessary to introduce n 
new bill similar to the present one, they 
would certainly not be bound by the 
promise made by the present Government 
Moreover, the very fact of there being in 
the country a law like the present bill for 
three years, may produce political condi 
tions which in the opinion oi the bureau 
cracy may justify the forging of new' 
weapons to combat them The vital and 
essential objection to the bill is to its 
principle and methods, not to the length 
of its life 

The bill is professedly meant to supple 
ment the ordinary criminal law, but in rea- 
lity it will, if passed, to a great extent 
supplant tbe ordinary criminal law 
Section 3 says • 

S 11 the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that scheduled offences are prevalent in the whole or 
any part of British India and that it is expedient in 
the interests of the public safety to provide for the 
speedy trial of such offences he may by notification 
in the Ga tilt ef Ind a make a declaration to that 
effect and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall 
come into force in the area specified la the notification 
The scheduled offences are briefly as 
follows waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the king, conspiracy 
for the same collecting arms for the same, 
assaulting Governor General, Governor, 
&.C , sedition, waging war against allied 
Astatic power, abetting mutiny, and the 
following offences, if connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State, namely, rioting armed with deadly 
weapon, promoting enmity between 
classes, murder, culpable homicide attempt 
to murder attempt to commit culpable 
homicide, voluntarily causing grievous 
hurt by dangerous weapons or means, 
voluntarily causing hurt to extort proper 
ty or to constrain to an illegal act, volun 
tanly causing grievous hurt to extort 
N property or to constrain to ah illegal act, 
voluntarily causing hurt to deter public 
servant from his duty, voluntarily c 


death or gricv ous hurt, putting person tn 
fear oi death or gricv ous hurt in order to 
commit extortion, robber}, attempt to 
commit robberj . voluntarily causing hurt 
in committing robbery, dacoity, dacoity 
with murlcr, robbery or dacoit} with at 
tempt to cause death or gricv ous hurt, 
attempt to commit robber} or dacoity 
armed with deadly weapon, preparing to 
commit dacoit}, belonging to gang of 
dacoits, belonging to gang of thieves, as 
scrablmg for purpose of committing daco 
it}, mischief by injury to public road, 
bridge, river, or channel, mischief by fire 
or explosive substance with intent to cause 
damage, fLc , mischief b} fire or explosive 
substance with intent to destroy house, 
mischief with intent to destroy or make 
unsafe a docked vessel or one of 20 tons 
burden, mischief committed after prepara 
tion made for causing death or hurt, 
making house trespass or house breaking 
in order to commit offence punishable with 
imprisonment, the same after preparation 
for hurt, assault or wrongful restraint, 
the same by night in ordefr to commit 
offence punishable with imprisonment, the 
same after preparation for hurt, assault or 
wrongful restraint, grievous hurt caused 
whilst committinghouse trespass or house 
breaking, and criminal intimidation Tbe 
following also come under the schedule 
any offence under Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, any offence under section 20 of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, any attempt 
or conspiracy to commit or any abetment 
of any of the above offences 

The above list, which is not exhaustive, 
will show how large and varied are the 
offences whose prevalence will -warrant 
the Governor General in Council to exer 
cise emergency powers under Part I of 
the bill and supplant the ordinary cn 
minal law It would not at all be difficult 
for the C l D to satisfy the Governor 
General m Council that they are prevalent 
or that they are connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
Mate, seeing that the safety of the State 
or public safety has been held to be so 
a thiug as to be liable to be 
endangered by the mere presence or speech 
p some public men in certain areas 1 


servant irom ms tmty, voluntarily causing .Practical I v T, M = rca,a 1 

grievous hurt to deter public servant at the i'Z’ ^ ? ay come mto force 

from his duty, putting person m fear of Govern ^ p l eas “ re of the , 
injury in order to commit extortion, ex the offpnP« P ounci1 » for most of 

tortion by putting a person in fear oi not rare W *“S ,U(5ed > Q the schedule are 

oc rare but ordinary forms of crime, and 
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there is no definition given in any Ian 
book or lexicon which Jlays .down the 
number of offences per month per thousand 
square miles which w ould justify one in 
holding that they are prevalent This 
Ian moreover is only ostensibly and 
apparently meant for the trial of the 
scheduled oflcnces In realitv and in 
actuil practice it may be used for punish 
mg any oflence mentioned in the Peoal 
Code For section 15 provides that 
15 If m aoj tr al S«der th * Part It * proved 
tost the accused bas comm itol an? offence whether 
a ichejoled oflence or not the Coart may conv ct 
the accused of that oQeace although be was oot 
charged w th tt 

Me have shown below bon taking 
advantage oi this section the court may 
punish any accused person for any offence 
scheduled or not without his having the 
opportunity of selFdefence So this bill is 
really intended to supersede the ordinary 
criminal law 

Alter section 3 has come into force in 
«ny area a person may be tned for any 
scl ednled oflence according to the provi 
stonsof Part I where the local govern 
mentis of opinion that be should be so 
tried Nothing more is required than the 
mere opinion Of the local government' 
Executive authorities being generally in 
lavour of shortcuts to the punishment ot 
accused persons local governments would 
generally be m favour of the trial of per 
according to the provisions of Part I 
inis consideration shows in how large a 
number of cases accuse 1 p-rsons may not 
nave the advantage of trial under the exis 
ting ordinary laws of the land 

The courts for the trial of offences under 
this part will be constituted by the Chief 
just ce and will cons st of three High 
Court Judges But the Chief Justices are 
bngl sbmen res dent in lnd a baviog forthe 
most part the bureaucratic bias against 
the dependency of India 1 aving freedom 
nod it w ould generally be easr for them 
to choose three bureaucratic civil an judges 
Put even snch a court would have been 
a w-fconie improvement upon the pre«ent 
state of things if sttned only those accused 
who had been «ent up for trial by n magis- 
trate after the usnat public preliminary 
investigation if tl e trial were fully public 
ftnd op n if the accused bal then bt of 
being tried by jury nnd if h* had the right 
of appeal Hut the bill takes a tv ay alt 
these usual safeguards 


The special court consisting of High 
Court judges formed for the purpose, 
may <it for the whole or any part of a 
trial at such place or places in the proi mce 
ns it may consider desirable It should 
be considered whether and how this may 
prejudice the accused Do these words mean 
that the court may sit m other than a 
a public budding or in n room (m a harem 
for example ') not accessible to the public? 
That would do away with the least 
semblance of a public trial The special 
courtswill codoubt consist of High Court 
judges But away from the atmosphere 
of the High Court they may not inspire as 
much confidence as they do in the High 
Court or they may themselves b- uncon«ci 
ouslv affected by local conditions Moreover, 
in High Court towns it is easier for the 
accused to obtain the services of good law- 
yers at moderate fees than elsewhere 
Tor these reasons the special courts should 
sit only m High Court rooms 

The conrt is bound to grant only a 
maximum adjournment of 10 days and 
that only when a charge is framed not 
afterwards Bat this may not in many 
cases enable the accused to make all neces 
«ary preparations for defence 

As the judgment of the Court 19 to be 
final and conclusive and there shall be 
no appeil it may seem perhaps that it 
doesnot much matter that thecourt shall 
be required to mike a memorandum only 
of the substance of the evidence of each 
witness exam ned But even during the 
trial should there be a difference of opinion 
between e judges an 1 the lawyers for tbe 
defence as to wbat a witness has said 
how are the different impressions of the 
lawyers nnd the judges to be reconciled 
and a just decision arrived at in the 
absence of a full record of evidence 3 Much 
depend s on the exact words used by wit 
nesses The diff rence of or in a single word 
may make all the difference between justice 
and injustice Therefore it is imp-ratively 
necessary that all evidence should be 
taken down m full The m-mory of 
neither judge nor counsel is infallible No 
law should assume that in trials speed or 
case of passing sentence is of greater »m 
portance than the ends of strict and tmpar. 
ttal justice 

Section 11 provi J cj that Court 
max at Us d scretion conduct tbe whole 
trial or any part of tt m strict Mxrccy * in 
the pub! c interest or for the protection of 
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same house, without the possibility or 
probability of his jeopardising their safe 
ty He would thus be made a modernised 
specimen of an “untouchable,” “unap 
proachable,” and ‘ uncompanionable” 
creature a most shocking punishment 
The Rowlatt Committee say * What 


to manage their own aflairs Some 
offences against the State arc statute 
made, because what was no offence 
formerly may be made an offence after 
wards, and what is an offence in one 
country is not an offence in another Ana 
practically the party which makes these 


J.UC r.uwiuu \.uuumii.cc a<xy 1 -J - , n 5»n/v»0 

we have called seditious crime w ould of laws is also the party which tries otteocca 

course have to be accurately defined ” under these laws Therefore, in the 

But the bill under comment does not define of political cases, there ought in fairness 

to be greater safeguards against injustice 
than in ordinary trials But the repres 
sivc laws under consideration propose to 


seditious crime either accurately or in 
accurately It tacitly takes it for granted 
that all offences against the State dealt 
with m Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code are seditious crimes , and it is well 
known that so many things can be con 


take aw iy even some of the existing safe 
guards This attempt must be opposed 

„„ j if>w by all constitutional means in our power, 

strued as sedition that it is seldom that and whoever will not join in this opposi 
anybody accused of sedition has escaped tion w ill brand himself as a slave or as 
conviction disloyal to bis country and his nation 

As regards making the previous convic Section 6 is of a most dangerous 
tion of an accused under Chap VI of the character It relates to persons convicted 
Indian Penal Code a relevant fact against of an offence punishable under Ch VI oj 
him, this change in the law is proposed to the Indian Penal Code, whom re win 
be made only as regards offences against briefly call political offenders or political 
the State But, to use the w ords of the prisoners We will quote its material 
Rowlatt Committee’s Report, ‘ there can he portion 


no justification for making ’ this change in 
the law * in order to facilitate prosecutions 
in cases of sedition if in other cases the law 
is allowed to remain” as it is ’a proper 
safeguard against injustice ” The proposed 
change is neither fair ,to the accused nor 


C After section 565 of the sa d Code the follow 
mg section shall be inserted namely — 

565 A (l) When any person is convicted oj an 
oSence punishable under Chapter VI of the lad an 
Penal Code the Court may if it th nka fit at the 
time of passing sentence on such person order bin) 
bis release after the expiration of such sentence 


reasonable Every fresh offence ought to to execute a bond with sureties for h s good behav 
be proved independently and a previous onrso far as offences under Chapter Vf of the said 
conviction for the same offence may be con Code are c<Jn «^' d . f 9 r . 8Uch P" Iod not exceed,Dg 
Bidered las enhancing the guilt of the a?'' “”ortsr .Star »ub section (1) may olso bt 

accused, only When the offence for which made by an Applate Court or by the High Court 
he is being tried has been independently wh-n exercising its powers of re vision 
established The English law does not „ < 3 ' JM 1 !' V?””, ‘“K 
allow evidence of a previous conviction SJ’rLr'SSt' of' S" order' Jm.h« th? ..Mitri 
Until a verdict of guilty has been given security such person shall notify to the Local 
There is no reason why the law should be Government or to such officer as the Local Govern 
particularly hard on alleged political P 1 ', 01 m. ay b J general or special order appoint in this 
offenders by the omission of enisling safe 

guards against injustice, unless it be (4) W here any person is under an obi gation to 
intended that even those who have recourse not fj in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
to constitutional agitation and other s «ton(3) his res dence and any change of residence 
constitutional means for the attainment „ ' t “ relc ? se “* Local Government may by order m 
of nn increasing degree of civic freedom ” E d " ct s “ cb ■"’ 0 — 


should be terrorised and emasculated 
countries winch are not governed by the 
representatives of the people many laws 
against offences against the State may in 
one sense be considered as partisan laws 
that is to say, laws which the party or 
persons in power have enacted in order to 
prevent the people or their representatives 
from securing the right and the power 


1 remain la any area 


(a) shall not enter reside 
specified in the order 

(5) shall reside or remain In any area in British 
India so spec fied and 

(r) shall abstain from address ng public meeting* 
»° r the furtherance or discuss on of any subject 
1 kely to cause d sturhauce or pubic excitement or » 
of any pout cal subject or for the d stributlon of any 
Wn /K? g « 0r pr nted matter relatmgto any such subject 
(5) Any person refusing or neglecting to comply 
with any d rection under sub section (3) or any order 
under sab section (4) shall be punishable as tf he had 
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comm tied an otFrpce nsder sect on 17 <* of tie Indian 
Pens! Code 

In casts of a second conviction vutU 
imprisonment for 3 years or upwards for 
offences like counterfeiting coins and 
Government stamps, theft, robbery, dacoity 
receiving stolen property, cheating house 
breaking. Section 563 of the said [Cn 
mmal Procedure] Code gives power, at the 
time of passing sentence, to add an order 
that the offender’s residence and any 
change of residence after release he notified 
to the police for a terra not exceeding five 
years from the date his release 

Political prisoners generally belong 
to the educated class and are men of a 
higher order of society than comers 
thieves, dacoits, burglars, &.c The first 
Rowlatt Rill shows its kindness to 
political prisoners in various way« First 
it places th*m in the same category 
with thieves, burglars, Sic Secondly 
whereas thieves, &.e , may be required 
onlj to notify residence, &.c if convicted 
a second time and sentenced to imprison 
mentjfor three years or more political 
offenders, even when convicted for the 
nrst time and sentenced to imprisonment 
for le«s than three years, may be required 
fo execute a bond with sureties for good 
behaviour for a maximum period of two 
years, and, until the security is furnished, 
also to notify residence, &.c , for the penod 
'or which security is required Thirdly, 
—and this is what thieves, £Lc , are not 
•abject to, — political offenders may be 
ordered, w addition, (a) not to enter, re 
•*de or remain m any area^ specified 
111 the order, (b) to reside or remain many 
area m Rntish India so specified, ana 
V) to abstain from addressing public 
ffleetings for the furtherance or discussion 
of any subject likely to cause disturbance 
ot public excitement, or of any political 
•object or for the distribution of any w nt 
,D £ or printed matter relating to any such 
•object \ud fourthly, — and here the bitl 
•orpasses itself in its tenderness for politi 
ca l prisoners —as no penod is fixed or rfefi 
aitclj mentioned m the section for which 
orders marked (a) (b) and (c) may be 
Passed and remain w force they may le 
aieant for the remaining penod of the lives 
at these unfortunate men Thu*», it may 
be in the power of the Local Government to 
blast their whole lives and subject them to 
a kind of civil death in a state of solitary 
confinement in a house There is no subject 
39 Vi-1 3 
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religious, social inclnstrial economic, 
political, and even philosophical or *cicnti 
tic, of which the discussion may not occa 
sionally cause public excitement or which 
may not be held likely to cause public 
excitement or disturbance This section, 
therefore, practically gives powers to the 
local Government to prevent any and alt 
kinds of public discussion and activity on 
the part of persons who, whatever the 
purity of their character or their integrity 
and record of public service, may have 
unfortunately been convicted of sedition 
They may not for the rest of their lives 
discuss or write on any political subject 1 
How drastic and how barbarous such a 
law would be can be understood by those 
who know how easy it is at present to get 
a man punished for sedition That many 
are not so punished is not due to the state 
of the law but to the policy pursued for 
the time being by the powers that he 
That is no freedom or security winch is 
not enjoyed by a man as a matter of right, 
but only a3 u matter of favour or politic 
forbearance Any Indian who has heard of 
these repressive bills and w ould be content 
to have such laws is either perfectly fitted 
to be a slave or is a traitor to his country 
The Second Coercion Bill 

Owing to the sturdy opposition of the 
Indian non official members of the Impe 
rial Legislative Council, Government has 
promised that the second coercion bill will 
be in force for only three years, following 
m this promise the precedent of the Irish 
Coercion Bill Regarding coercion in Ire 
land Lord Morley, by the by, has made 
the following remarks in his Recollections 
rs for Irglilat og on the I ne* of the Jr jh 
Crime* Act It u pare nontenie He srem* to refer 
to Forittr b Act (not Balfour* ol 1687) sod that 
wo* about the roo*t fRregioa* fa lure In the whole 
h story of rscrptlonal law If I know any 1 1 dr in 
the world it I* the record and working of Irish 
coecion * nee 18S1 

In another passsge he speaks ofhnn«elf 
as pos c essiug a spotless character as an 
turn coerciomst in Ireland ” 

The limiting of the duration of the 
second repressive bill to three years ought 
not to conciliate or deceive anybody , and 
it is satisfactory to find that it has not 
in the least diminished the opposition to 
the bill in the country It is to be hoped 
that the opposition would be continued 
even if and.w hen the bill becomes law The 
promise of limitation has no meaning The 
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Defence of India Act was meant to be in 
force for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter Has that fact stood 
in the way of the Government trying to 
give it a longer lease of life in another 
and a more drastic form and under new 
names ? Similarly, if after three years, the 
men then constituting the Government of 
India consider it necessary to introduce a 
new bill similar to the present one, they 
would certainly not be bound by the 
promise made by the present Government 
Moreover tbe very fact of there being in 
the country a law like the present bill for 
three years may produce political condi 
tions which in the opinion of the bureau 
cracy may ]usttfy the forging of new 
weapons to combat them The vital and 
essential objection to the bill is to its 
principle and methods not to the length 
of its life 

The bill is professedly meant to supple 
ment the ordinary criminal law, but m rea 
lity it will if passed, to a great extent 
supplant tbe ordinary criminal law 
Section 3 says 

3 If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that scheduled offences are prevalent in the whole or 
any part of British l nd a and that it is expedl nt in 
the interests of the publ c safety to provide for the 
speedy trial of such offences he may by notification 
in the Ga tilt of It da make a declaration to that 
e fleet and thereupon the prov s ons of this Part shall 
come into force in tbe area spec fiedln the notification 
The scheduled oflences are briefly as 
follows waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the king, conspiracy 
for the same collecting arms for the same, 
assaulting Governor General Governor, 
sedition, waging war against allied 
Asiatic power, abetting mutiny, and the 
following offences, if connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State namely, rioting armed with deadly 
weapon promoting enmity between 
classes, murder culpable homicide attempt 
to murder, attempt to commit culpable 
homicide, voluntarily causing grievous 
hurt by dangerous weapons or means, 
voluntarily causing hurt to extort proper 
ty or to constrain to an illegal act, volun 
tardy causing grievous linrt to extort 
v property or to constrain to ah illegal act, 
voluntarily causing hurt to deter public 
servant from his duty, voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt to deter public servant 
from Ins duty, putting person in fear of 
injury in order to commit extortion ex 
♦ by putting a person in fear of 


death or grievous hurt, putting person in 
fear of death or grievous hurt in order to 
commit extortion, robbery, attempt to 
commit robbery voluntarily causing hurt 
in committing robbery, dacoity, dacoity 
with murder, robbery or dacoity with at 
tempt to cause death or grievous hurt, 
attempt to commit robbery or dacoity 
armed with deadly weapon, preparing to 
commit dacoity, belonging to gang of 
dacoits, belonging to gang of thieves, as 
serabhng for purpose of committing daco 
ity mischief by injury to public road, 
bridge, river, or channel, mischief by fire 
or explosive substance with intent to cause 
damage, &,c , mischief by fire or explosive 
substance with intent to destroy house, 
mischief with intent to destroy or make 
unsafe a docked vessel or one of 20 tons 
burden, mischief committed after prepara 
tion made for causing death or hurt, 
making house trespass or house breaking 
in order to commit offence punishable With 
imprisonment, the same after preparation 
for hurt, assault or wrongful restraint, 
the same by night in order to commit 
offence punishable with imprisonment, the 
same after preparation for hurt, assault or 
wrongful restraint, grievous hurt caused 
whilst committing house trespass or house 
breaking and criminal intimidation The 
following also come under the schedule 
any offence under Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, any offence under section 20 of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, any attempt 
or conspiracy to commit or any abetment 
of any of the above offences 

The above list, which is not exhaustive, 
will show’ how large and varied are the 
offences whose prevalence will warrant 
the Governor General in Council to exer 
cise emergency powers under Part I of 
the bill and supplant the ordinary cn 
minal law It would not at all be difficult 
for the C I D to satisfy the Governor 
General in Council tbit they are prevalent 
or that they are connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of tbe 
State seeing that the safety of the State 
or public safety has been held to be so 
very brittle a thing as to be liable to be 
endangered by tlie mere presence or speech 
es of some public men in certain areas 1 
practically, the law may come into force 
at the sweet will and pleasure of the 
Governor General in Council , for most of 
the oflences included m the schedule are 
not rare but ordinary forms of crime, and 
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there is no definition Risen in any law- ^ The special court consisting of High 
book or lexicon which ‘lays ,dow u the Court judges formed for the purpose, 
number of offences per monthper thousand ' may sit for the whole or any part of a 
squire miles which would justify one in trnl at such place or places m the province 
holding that they are prevalent This as it may consider desirable’ It should 
hw, moreover, is only ostensibly and be considered whether and how this may 
apparently meant for the trial of the prejudice the accused Do these words mean 
scheduled offences In reality and in that the court may sit m other than a 
actual practice it may be used for punish n public building or in n room (in a harem, 
mg any odence mentioned in the Penal for example ') not accessible to the public? 
Code For, section 15 provides that That would do away with the least 

15 If,,.,, i,„l ,b„ p,„ I, ...rend semblance of a public trial Tbespecml 
the »«Tivdt)M commute 1 «ny office whether eourtswill nodoubt consist Of High Lonrt 
• ■chedofcj oflioct or oot the Coon may connct judges Rut away from the atmosphere 
,hat ° 0<Bce although he was not of the High Court they may not inspire ns 
mw-gt i with it much confidence as thev do m the High 

**e ha\c shown below how taking Court or they may themselves b* unconsct 
advantage oi this section, the court may ouslvnfTiUrd by localconditions Moreover, 
punish any accuseil person fot any ofTencc , a H,gh Court towns it is easier for the 
scheduled or not without his having the accused to obtain the sere tees of good lav. « 
opportunity of self defence So this bill is T crs at moderate fees than elsewhere 
«ai.y intended to supersede the ordinary 1 or these reasons the special courts should 
atv *»t ou ^ ,n High Court rooms 

Alter section 3 has come into force m The conrt is bound to grant only a 
sl^i n r : ?’ a person may be tried for any maximum adjournment of 10 days ard 
scheduled oficnee according to the prov\ tbit only when a charge is framed not 
sionsof Part I where th* local goiern afterward* Rut this may not in many 
mentis o/ opinion that he should be so cases enable the accused to make all ncces 
trial Nothing more is required than the nary preparations for defence 
mere opinion the i oen i government * \s the judgment of the Court is to he 
M ecut, *c authorities being generally in final and conclusive ard tbcrcshallbe 
* n y c ’ u, ',m shortcuts to the punishment ot no appe il it may *cen perhaps that it 
«/'! i, P^son* local governments woulj does not much matter that the court shall 
generally be in fivour of the trial ofper be required to make a memorandum only 
nccoaling to the pro\t«ians of Part 1 of the subst ince of the eaiderce of each 
inis const leration shows ia how large a witness examined Uut even dunag the 
number of cases accusal persons mir not trial should there be a difference of opinion 
rave the advantage of trial under the exis between Jfu. judges and the lawyers for the 
llD K on hnavy laws of the lao 1 defence us to what a witness has ran!, 

, ‘he courts for the trial of oflences under bow arc the different impressions of the 
this part will be constituted br the Chief lawversnnd the judges to be reconciled 
Justice and will cons st of three High nod n ju«t decision amved at in the 
Court Ju Igcs But the Chief Justices are absence of a full record of evidence ? Much 
Englishmen res dent in India having forthc depends on the exact words used by wit 
most part the bartancratic bias ngamst nesses The diff-rence of or m a singl* word 
the dependency ol ImJi i haring freedom, mav make all the difference between justice 
rml it would generatlv be ease for them nnd I0ju**ice Therefore it is i" , p-rati rely 
to vhoc*e three bureau rat ie civilian judges necessary that all evidence should be 
Cnt even such a court woo' l have been taken down in full The tr-no'y cf 
R w ‘Iconic improvement upon the prr«eat reitVr judge ror ccansel is mfal ib c So 
state of things if it trial coir those n reared t \w sho-a'J nss i*ne that in mats speed or 
who ha l been sent up for tnal by a magi*- cis- of passing «-atence is of greater in 
tr»te after the u«aat pub u. prelitptury parlance t lan ti'e-Jsofs*nct and irepar- 
ti'ves*i~xtion if the tml were taUv tab’ic tialjustire 

op n if the accused had th- ruht < f ‘rection 11 p-oriJcs that 1 1- Coure 
he»cg trial byjjrr nrd if he had the nc v t mar at its d <cretioa conduct t-e whoh. 
ot appeal Buttle bill takes aw avail tn it or aav rart of i‘ in strict «ccre-y*is 
t cse usual *afegu ini* t K e pabl c is*erest cr for the p-oVciioa cl 
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a witness ’ But public interests are nev^ r he would not have the right to demand an 
sirred by secret trial', as the history qf adjournment to have time for preparation 
the Inquisition and the star chamber for self defence For, according to section 
shows, and the s°crecy maintained t Q 9 t the court is bound to grant an adjourn 
‘ protect’ witnesses would most probably ment at the request of the accused only at 
encourage lying scoundrels to pegute the time when a charge is framed tnus 
away the lives and liberties of politic^ an accused would very often be 
suspects or of those against whom they be punished, either for the scheduled onence 
had a grudge, and it would also encourage f or which he was being tried, or for some 
unscrupulous police officers to fabricate other offence If such a law he passed, the 
evidence It is the accused whom the law s people of India, particularly those wuo 
ought to be the most anxious to protect love liberty and openly write or say that 
If he be in danger of being punished with they long to have it, must be prepared for 
the help of fabricated evidence, he ought a reign of terror , for nobody who was 
at least to have that moral support D f suspected by the police or against whom 


public opinion which publicity secures a ^3 
l'jing witnesses also ougdt to de ilepnt in 
check by that social opprobrium whi^h 
publicity may bring on them Neither a 
court, nor an accuser, nor witnesses ought 
to enjoy immunity from public reprotj a 
tion if they do wrong There is no la a 3 
of evil imaginable which secrecy may n Q t 
breed These observations apply also to 
the following proviso in section 25 

Pro* ded that the invest gating authority shall 
not d sclose to the person whose case is before it ^ oy 
fact the communication of wh ch might endanger t tse 
public safety or the safety of any individual 

Section 12, subsection 3) (aj deprives 


spies and informers had a grudge, would 
be sale 

Section 18 supe-sedes the Indian Lvi 
dence Act as regards evidence given by 
persons who have not been cross examin 
ed , 

Such statement may b.e adm tted in evidence by 
the Court if the person making the same is dead or 
cannot be found or is Incapable of giving evidence 
and the Court is of opinion that suen death disap- 
pearance or incapacity has been caused In the Inter 
ests of the accused 

But may not the disappearance of some 
witnesses be sometimes caused by police 
action ? Suppose a witness says some 


the accused of the usual safeguard tba^ a thing very damaging and incriminating 
* .s__i. * 1- . against an accused His disappearance 

may be presumed to be caused bj* the 
friends of the accused , but it may also be 
caused by police action For should he 
be a lying and tutored witness, 'cross exa 
mmation may expose the lies, and the 
police may bring about or report his dis 


witness need not answer a question wh ic jj 
may incriminate him 

Sections 15 and 16 are most dangerous 
to the accused They say 

If) n nny trial under this Part it is proved t j,at 
tl e a cased bn* committed nny offence wliet^ er a 
scheduled offence or not the Court may conv c^ jj, e 


.ed of that offence although he was not cb a ^ f(J appearaace . to prevent Sttch exposure 


with 

Tie Court may pass upon any person convi. t .j 
by it any sentence authorised by law for the pui, lsll 
ment of the offence of which *uch person is cou, IC 
tel and no order of confirmation shall be neces sar _ 
in the- case of any sentence passed by it J 

So m reality these Courts, whose ^ ro 
cccdiugs may be made entirely secret, i naY 
m reality sentence a man for nny offi, nc i 
whether scheduled or not , and therefore 
this Bill No 2 of 1019 practically in f ac f 
may supplant the ordinary criminal 

nrihf I-mrl U „r , lav -_ 


Part II of the Bill is preventive Sec 
lion 20 says how it shall come into force 

If the Governor General in Council is satisfied that 
movements which are In his op nlon likely to lead 
to the commission of offences against the State are 
being extensively promoted in the whole or any part 
of British India he may by notification in the 
Gazette of India make a declaration to that effect 
and thereupon the provisions of this Port shall come 
into force m the area specified in the notification 
No offence need be committed by tiny 


of the land If in the course of any one to bring thts Part into force If the 

led onence. nft P r t ,, Governor General in Council js si 


for a scheduled ofience, after the day,of 
adjournment nre over, a surprise is spr,,n„, 
on the accused and evidence 19 browfc 
forward to prove some other oflei£ 
whether 9 heduled or not, he w onld 
prepared to rehut the charge by call. " 
'•* witnesses or by other means, aa § 


__ sntisBed 

that movements which are jn his opmioH 
likely to lead to the commission of offences 
against the State, then every nnn and 
woman may be placed nt the mercy of 
Local Autocrats Imperial Autocrats who 
are timid, panicky, afraid of and opposed 
to popular freedom, innocent of first hand 
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knowledge of the country and who sec 
things through the eyes of the C I D , 
raay be easily satisfied that the most iuno 
cent and legitimate movements are likely 
to Jead to the commission of oflences 
against the State The way in which the 
Tress Act and the Defence of India Kales 
hate been misused shows that our appre 
tensions arc cot unfounded 

Section 21 has been reproduced and 
partly commented upon in a previous Note 
in this issue* as also section 23 Sections 
25 and 2G have been so framed that the 
Local Government may keep a political 
suspect deprived of liberty for ns long ns it 
hkes, practically condemning himeiento 
life long confinement Section 23 has been 
footed before Here is section 2G — 


2<k (t) Oa receipt of the report of the uTettiffSt 
19* authority the Local Government m«y d icharge 
Ueordtr made under •tcliou 31 or mi; pm am 
otucr which li autboii*c<l by (be term of that 

rroilJed that— 

'•) “oy order *opa««d «ba 1 rente the 6nd ojt of 
the lnteitl){»t as aolhorlty aatl 

lb) a ««p y of inch order »h*ll be (an «b*d to the 
perron la retpect of whom It I* made 

So order made under iab-»«tK'n It) ih»ll 
eontloa* m force for more than one year from the 
date on wh>ch It wae made but the Local Go re re 
meot ro»» l( It U aalufieit that each a eoatte 1 » e»cr» 
•ary in the interest of Ibe publ c eafety ou the «ip ry 
0 [*»yi«h order ugnla make «nv order in reeoect 
. >“c perean to whom it rtlated which iiaatboneed 
by eeeii. a 31 

13) So order made under iqbvrclioo (3) eball 
continue ta f orc< for more than one year from the 
date on wWh it wat madr but on rlieiprymay 
oerturwed by the Local Coveroroeot for a farther 
prrlrxt not eweedln* one year 

rror Jed that any order «o made or renewed may 
at any t me be 0 xbarffed oe may be altered be 
the tabu tall □ ol ear other order authonaeJ 
bf »«»Iob 31 and In that cate on further reftreoce 
to Vh* lo real git off authority ahaU be e reentry 


Vction 25, quoted hefare, prescribes 
hbvv • the In resti gating authority’ shall 
conduct its inquiry The methods resem 
We those of the Inquisition ami the ^tar 
Chamber To our previous comments on 
this section we will tuft! a few obeerra 
tiona on the following portion of it — 


Sncb aatbonlr ihall in etvrv ca*e »o» the 
psrton in qatation • rrafcjnab'e oppoetau tv of 
apptanoff be Ote it al aonie itaff* in to proceed 
and if be * > afpeare, «*pJ» a t > Wat the nature 
ef the clitrtt made et* «st h O and than hear 
»»e eaytaaatvnn be mat bare l ' of-r •"»! may 
maketuch furtVr Ineeatfiatton ffaoe) at appear* 
to »ach author ty to be rtleeaat aaJ re»x»o*%v 

In the r*«nortn lam submitted to the 
Bengal Government by the Advisory Com 


mittec appointed by it. consisting of ex 
Justice Sir N G Cuand avarkar and Mr 
Justice Beachcroft, we read that these ex 
penenced judges did not allow any detenu 
or state prisoner to appear before them m 
self-defence One reason which they gave 
for the course adapted by them is as fo! 
lows 

Prom oar jad dal rip rience we bate found 
that if aa accattd pert on li not defended by coocvl. 
he penerally ipeakiuff Ipolla b a tare when he 
conaacu hit own defence or ta answer to queiUot!* 
fnjru ibe try ng jud^r nther tires irrtleranl aniwer* 
or makes raffue prnlest* of innocence or mater 
unwillingly aJm Ji on» aga nit bimself or by h r 
demeanour in aniwer ng qarltloni prrju I cei bit 
de en e by rrudoc ng an ualarourable imprruioo on 
tbe mlod ol the judge 

Now if according to two judicial autho* 
ntieschoscn by Government to enquire into 
the cases of suspects such are the dangers 
of defending oneself personally, whyisn 
law going to be made depriving a suspect 
of the right of defending himself by counsel 
and allowing him to appear in person 
before the investigating authority, only to 
spoil tuscu«e 5 

Lawyers on neither side are to be allow 
ed to appear before the investigating 
authority and the inquiry shall be con- 
ducted in such mnner as tbe wvestigat 
mg nuthoritv considers best suited to elicit 
the facts of the case , aril m making tbe 
inquiry such authority shall not be bound 
to observe tbe rules of the law ofendenev " 
It is easy to see what kind of justice n 
suspected person is hkelv to have under 
such condition* The bill is famous for 
giving n carte blanche It has been point 
ed oat before how the bill gires a carte 
blanche to canons officers by sections 23, 
33 (3), and 41 To these should be added 
the above mentioned words giving the 
carte blanche to the investigating author- 
ity Probably Government has discovered 
in the carte blanche an infallible means of 
securing * pnbhc safety *, ■ the saf-ty of the 
state * and 'public interests flat this 
infallible means was tned by the Inqmst 
tion and the Star Chamber, bj various 
bodies and persons in France before and 
during t v e Kerolatioancd af«o m Kuss*a 
of the Tsar* —hut always with the same 
ultimate result, disaster 

StrWil'iam Wcrot fcas sad in council 
that the penod of orders under parts II 
(section 26) acd III is hunted to ore 
year ra the first instance and three years 
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in all But this is nowhere clearly and 
definitely mentioned in the bill, which gives 
one the impression that Government can 
deprive any suspect of Ins liberty for life 
Sir William lias lnmself said that “Part 
III is more drastic ” The only thing that 
is necessary for this part to come into 
operation is that the Governor General ltf 
Council should be “satisfied that schedul 
ed offences bare been or are being commit- 
ted to such an extent as to endanger the 
public safety In such circumstances, the 
Local Government, where there is reason 
able ground for believing that a person 
has been concerned in a scheduled offence, 
may direct the arrest of such person [with- 
out warrant], his confinement [without 
tnal] in such place and under such condi 
tions as may be prescribed " It will be 
noticed that both in section 32 of this 
part and in section 21 of Part II, there 
is no time limit According to section 21, 
a person who is or has been (in some past 
time) concerned in any movement, &. c , 
shall come under its operation , and 
according to section 32, Part III, shall 
come into force if scheduled offences have 
been ' in some past timei or are being com 
mitted, flc So this unparalleled law can 
bring within its clutches both the Past 
and the Present , the Future alone still 
enjoys immunity. Whatever is said in any 
section of the two bills abouttheGovernor- 
General in Council or the Local Govern 
ment being satisfied or being of any 
opinion, £tc , simply means the satisfac 
tion or opinion of the C I D , which 
again very often rests merely on the 
information supplied by such incarnations 
of truth as the spies and informers em 
ployed by the police From tins one can 
understand, how much the life and liberty 
of Indians would be worth when the bills 
became law 

Part IV applies the provisions" of Part 
III automatically, without reference to 
the investigating authority, to persons 
suspected to have been “concerned m 
revolutionary crime” and who are under 
restriction under the Defence of India Act, 
Regulation 3 of 1*18, the Ingress into 
India Ordinance, &_c Part V is ancillary, 
but is not at all unimportant It closes 
all loopholes of escape for the accused and, 
by section 41 gives complete imunity to 
all officers concerned m enforcing the bill 
for anything that they may have done 
“in good faith ” 


FOR MARCH, 1919 

The Promised Refoms and the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

If the promised reforms be adequate, 
discontent may be allayed and the 
matter of sedition” disappear to a great 
extent, making the enactment of drastic 
laws unnecessary Let us take it for 
granted that the reforms would be ade- 
quate In that case why do not the 
bureaucracy allow these a chance to con 
cilate the country 7 Are they afraid that 
should such a chance he allowed and 
should it produce the effect desired by 
the people, it would be proved to demons 
tration that the unrest in the country 
was due to the inefficiency of the bureau 
crats and their arbitrary and wrong 
ways of governing the country 7 Is it 
for this reason that they are eager to 
pass draconic laws, m order that they 
may be able to say that it was not the 
reforms but the repressive laws which kept 
the country quiet ? Whether the people 
of India consider the proposed reforms 
adequate or not, certainly the foreign rulers 
ought to consider them adequate They 
should, therefore, give the reforms a fair 
chance. But their great eagerness to pass 
coercive measures shows that they are 
not willing to give this chance 

But it is probable that the foreign 
bureaucrats know and believe;,, that the 
proposed reforms would not satisfy the 
people, and there would consequently be 
agitation for further reforms They also 
know 7 that there would be thorough ex- 
ploitation of the country by British 
capitalists and there would be agitation 
against it They know further, that the 
present economic distress is not only not 
likely to be temporary, but that it may 
deepen and spread over a wider area and 
last for years, causing agrarian and 
labour troubles and intensifying political 
unrest Is it for these contingencies that 
they are arming themselves with arbi- 
trary and irresponsible powers before- 
hand ? If that be so, they are merely 
Sowing the wind, depriving us of the 
consolation which might have been deri- 
ved from the words of courage and con- 
fidence uttered by the Viceroy in Council" 
•£* ' Do not let it be supposed for one moment 
1 fear that this country lies in any danger of falling 
n victim to those disruptive forces beat suggested 
by the name Bolshevism 

Sir William Vincent said in council “It 
may he suggested, as it has been suggest- 
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ed before, that all their [revolutionaries 3 
activities will be reduced by the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms scheme Alj Lord, 

I should like to say that these men are as 
much opposed to the Reform scheme as to 
anything el*e ” In support of this assertion 
Sir William referred to an anonymous 
circular. But how is it proved that the 
circular represented the view of the 
majority of the “revolutionaries” 7 Many 
leading men have seen the letters written 
from the Andamans by Banndra Ghosh 
and Savarkar to their relatives in which 
these transported men have expressed 
theraselres favourably disposed to the 
reforms W c are not personvlly acquainted 
with any man who has been proved to be a 
ttvolutionary and cannot pretend to 
know their views , but from bis speech 
itself it seems to us that Sir \\ Ilham over 
shot the mark when he said that * These 
men [the revolutionaries! are really 
enemies of civilisation, they are enemies 
of progress and enemies of any form of 
organised government, whether European 
ot Indian *’ Now who are “these men ' 7 In 
the vtTy speech from which we quote these 
words, Si r William speaks of the c/ctenus 
as persons known to have been concerned 
•o evolutionary crime ” Now, if these men 
he really enemies of civilisation, progress 
and any form of organised Government, 
how is it that, according to Sir William’s 
speech, “out ol 1062 detenus G17 have 
already been released on guarantees " and 
of the rest, 383 are subject to restrictions 
of domicile only, 125 being domiciled in 
their own homes” ? Are we to believe 
that Government Ins let loose on the 
people so many tiger like enemies of 
society ? 

According to Sir W ilham, “from 1906 
np to the date of the [ KowKtt ] Report 
[1918] there were no less than 311 
offences and attempts at offences connected 
with this revolutionary movement, in 
which 1038 persons were known to be 
implicated ” Taking these figures to be 
correct, there were 26 snch offences per an 
nnm on the average, in a country having 
an area of 1,802 629 square miles and a 
Population of 315,156,390 We have no 
desire to minimise the gravity of these 
offences, but surely it is too|mneh to expect 
people to support most draconian taws, 
endangering the lives and liberties of indi 
wduals, at a time when the country is 
Quiet and at peace, when, for whatever 


reason, there is no anarchism or revolu 
ttouary crime in the country, —simply 
because in twelve past years 1038 persons 
out of 315,156,390 committed 311 
offence* 

Punjab Soldiers and the Rowlatt Bills 

The Rowlatt Bills are professedly based 
upon the Rowlatt Committee's Keport 
That Report gi\es many reasons why 
' legislation 1 ol a drastic character rcsem 
tiling martial law, may he “required ” 
One of the reasons is that “there wtU, 
especially in the Punjab, be a large number 
of disbanded soldiers, among whom it 
may he possible to stir up discontent ” 
And, therefore, there must be draconian 
laws to put down this possible discontent 1 
Why not provide against snch possible dis 
content by just and generous treatment of 
the disbanded soldiers 7 We know there is 
and has been discontent among demobilised 
and other British soldiers of the United 
Kingdom bnt there has not been and will 
not be any martial law there for coping 
with that discontent On the contrary, 
effort are being mode toremovethegrounds 
of discontent by finding employment for 
these men improving their housing cOndt. 
lions, making grants of land to them, &c 

India and the New House of Common* 

In the present number wre print two 
important articles on India and the new 
House ol Commons One of these is by 
the Uon R D Denman— a brother of 
the Right lion Lord Denman (lately 
Governor General of Australia) Mr * 
Denman was in the list Parliament 
lie is a Liberal and is very sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations The other 
article is by the reputed Indian journa- 
list Mr St Nihal Singh It is un 
necessary to try to bring home to our 
readers the lesson of these articles I’ohti 
cal propagandist work on behalf of India 
was never more urgently needed in Eng 
land than now It >s no doubt necessary 
to tell the people of England what exactly 
we want But what is, and always has 
been still more necessary is the removal 
of Englishmen’s colossal ignorance of 
India, past and present, and their low opi 
mon of Indian capacity, character, achieve 
meats and civilisation, due to interested 
misrepiysentation* conscious or unconsci 
ous, by Anglo Indians und Christian mis 
stonanes, and thereby to make them favor 
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ably disposed towards India The task From these it appears to us that the pro 
is stupendous aud requires efforts and pre bable effect of the League may be to estab 
parations of a colossal character But lisb over the non white races of theeartn 
the magnitude of the work which lies be a more powerful despotism of the white 
fore us mustnot paralyse our energies For races than any that the world has yet 
just as the work is difficult, so are we a seen The future of the non-white races is 
*big people with a great past and a greater indeed gloomy The only non white na 
future If we could only husband and 
utilise all our resources we should certain 
ly be able to do what is required of us 
We ought to use all available means and 
persons We ought not to wait for the 
Home Rule deputation the Congress 
deputation and the Moderates’ deputa 
tion to reach England before commencing 
propaganda w ork there on an adequate 
scale -No doubt, Mr Baptista has been 
doing such w ork for months audl latterly 
Mr Tilak and Mr Karandikar have been 
tanking earnest efforts in the same 
direction And Mr Saint Nibal Stngh has 
been in England from before the com 


tion which has obtained real recognition is 
Japau , but what can her one vote do 
against the European and American votes' * 
And it is doubtful whether Japan will care 
or dare to advocate the cause of the 
Asiatic and African peoples There are 
some Japanese who e\en deny that the 
Japanese are an Asiatic or “coloured 
people, and the Globe newspaper of Bag 
Jana once seriously wrote that the Japan 
ese were a white race 1 

The preamble states that the Powers 
signatory to this Covenant adopt this 
constitution of the League of Nations in 

— order to promote international co opera 

menceraent of the war, and has before tron and secure international peace and 

and during the war written much in the security, in part, by the maintenance of just 

London and provincial periodicals and and scrupulous respect for all treaty obh 
newspapers to tell Englishmen of our gations in the dealings of organised peoples 
achievements needs and aspirations with one another Unorganised peoples 

• ’ ' ■ - - r — “ - for 

for 


Having been on the spot for years and 
being an able and skilful journalist of 
international experience and reputation, 
he knows just what facts would appeal 
to the British people m particular and 
occidentals generally It is to be regretted 
that the capacity and willingness of men 
like Mr Singh have not been utilised as 
they should he But there is time yet to 
bind in an active organisation all capable 
persons who love the Motherland in the 
service of her suffering children Party 
and personal prejudices must be given up 
Every one must make and have the oppor 
tunity of making the special kind of contri 
button which he is capable of 

It is of tjic greatest importance that 
when the Congress the Moslem League 
nnd the Moderates Conference deputa 
tions reach England they should be able 
to arrive at an understanding among 
tliemsehcs --»*• ~ - 


are to be kept in tutelage, professedly 
to be feared, 


their good, but really, it is to 
being ruthlessly exploited 

Each contracting party at the meeting 
of delegates shall have one vote bat not 
more than three representative? The 
Executive ot the Council shall consist of 
representatives of the United States, the 
British Empire France, Italy, Japan, and 
four other States who shall be selected by 
the delegates States which are not sig 
natones to the Covenant can be admitted 
to the League only w ith the assent of not 
less than two thirds of the States in the 
body of the delegates , and this admission 
is limited to fully self governing countries, 
including Dominions and Colonies Thus 
Ireland India, Egypt, &c , cannot be 
members of the League and cannot have 
its benefits So the League of Nations 

0 would not consist of all nations, not even 

Their self sacrificing efforts ull self governing nattons , and practi 

may be to n great extent frustrated if they tally it would be a League of White Na 
quarret among themsehes there tions 

The League of Nation* Covenant B T Article eight the high contracting 

a London cnhlevmn, ,1 - < ,..i -n-i parties agree that the private manumc 

34, states tbat the^tert’ of rr,- r ?elJrua a tore of munitions and implements of war 

ballon? Covenant hasten nnbbfbM™! , cnd5 ‘ff' 1 * to R™ve objections and tb tj 
then procccdsto c,vl fall ^ il"** thc Executive Council to advise how 

some V X mo?e imnortaat a?tmlr°, r JV” 1 cff ?= t9 on such manu 

important articles facturc can be prevented, due regard being 
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ZlLtSLY e T n n< ,t fl> „ r[J 

,a >« it! to ,tm<J 


*hch are inhibited b/peoplcs na vet VL 
by themselves under the sire-mom cone! lion, e i"tK 


’ r-'he “iutet ,D c^ 


such be eitru led lo acAweS nat ons who bv it 




...... i n„ iv .srs 

l 1 * m* 11 - ,l-4r=l* rt , nauh a , , P ,S, " n 

" «..nan , „nd •»..«! atfn e 


T . .‘cumiunce. 

thl * n' ,r ’5rapl> rcfcrs to the noon, 
tolomee nn.I the timer 


Turkish province,'' ev'.dent ‘from'hTeo 
“ n,! fr0 ” <S« paraRmph sshjeh 

.here .he f es .lente ... mdepeedenl n.l 

prov i omRy re cognised subject to cond lions *.h rh 

.«b,«?% f r CT r„n I' r„z; "fc ^ 
sssA K‘a .ta “ 

a stage thu the mandatory must be resoons 
thc admimstrat on of lerntory subject ortv to . hi 
m, ntenance of public order and mora J , s a °j the p t. 


•iaverr on nil JJ° SS,b, \ tbc cha,ns of 
free > 7 t l0Se who nfC not now 


ma ntenancc of pubhc ordn and morals and the pro” 

altS SaESSST-g 

a£nr££r Sr sS-jp£HS 
SSSK^ws-a 1 -,?^ 

to the spiricncss of^pClat^or ^miH *,ee wrtmotT 
ness from centres of cnih«tion ° remote 

contiguily to a Alinditory Stale or othlroSmvtan!^ 


-r, tory State m",n';c^r^ r rJ"n,' , . of . ,be '»wd-. 

justice Kf®?”*"* . C °s- n . rt ° f ,nte rnational abovc^enl^ned m the .rtmsta if !h C 

p«»« .hSf be"’“i”"ra l , ^ araja^r. . , h s i 3 


Provision . if "‘aWistmicnt of which 
tent to dcf» a be made > 8 ball be corape. 
for nrh ,fl'™ ,nc a °y matter submitted 
obvioMl. 5u* i° n i But . thc court will 
between 7 thi al ° n 7 k V,th d J 9 P ut<s “rising 

. who ^Vt 'llT mb ? r> °J the Ua ^ 

Rovermn^ 1 « !* be ,D dependent or fully self. 
bshment of«irci° n9 * The , refore the estab- 
•ingle rav ir a cou rt does not inspire a 
*“> °Ppr«.ed p P ,opl„ l ' le m '“ d ’ 


to the territory c5mm”lVcd“io“it* char«‘ ThVj’ 1 "" 
of auihorilj, control or adm n strilmn i.. hc dp ? rce 
by the Mandatory State shall if not m.Jfi **wciscd 


gn corn net up piriie, ,n 

explicitly defined by the Execui Counc i .n a”’' 
act or charter The high contnr.,mt " v. special 
establ sh it the seat of the I P i,r,,e * f u “her 


agree to establ sh it the'seat of theT«i° r "** fur,hcr 
tory commission to recese - LelK ' ue a mardi. 
reports of Mandatory Power! ard" ^ .Pf t ann «! 
m CT5Un " ff ,he cbser «"« of the t«n?s*ofal]^Ti3ndatas 


r -- r ..m j. a u mandates 
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Tor.'r""”"— “” J " - "“S«atfS 3 ElfiSyB£ 
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he realty been n sincere convert to it now ’ 
or is lie deceiving himself? We do not 


\ doner* of backward people*. They have 

. . _ no omtbt the might to tlo wlmt tltcjr like* 

know how to explain the folio wine png* Hut what tfaUt have they to reduce other 
sage from Itis speech at the Peace Confer* people* to “tutelage," ivluch rcoIJy means 
ence explaining the covenant : the position of barter* of ro«J . ano 

«* j .. , * ...... drawers nt water ? Many n« unctriltMO 

We are dsns with the annexxt ant et helptoi »„ Why 

pestle. In all met el this sort .t shtilb* the duty race would prefer to be left ttlanc »» J 
of the Lci^u* ta s»» that t v » nations aliened ai arc they not to lie aborted to f 
tutors, adv sers end dreeton of tha*- p-opbs »Mll riglit wny after liluiiderinj; on for n# long 
leak to ther interest nnd d'velajiment before the as tuny l>c nffftiirv ? Why compel them 
tetevs and material d-sires of th* Mandatory Nation to ncecpt the position of the undtf 
itjtlf. There haa been no greate* advance than this » > 1 

The great Po«er which haa happ 1> just b*cn defeVed * n K * . . 

pat intolerable bJ'deav and injustices upon the helpless Article 10 RtV S th.lt ‘ certain cottitntltti* 
people of same of th* co'on ei it annexe J. its lnt<*te<t ties formerly belonging to the Turkish I.m* 


; rathe' ther extermination than the r develop- 




orAer tKat mankind n ght be lifted m those place' 
to a higher level Now the world says There it .an 
end to that. Under the r tutelage the help’exs nrop'cs 
of the world mil come tpto a new l ght and a new 
hope 1 thmlc, 1 can iay of this document that it 


hkc the AraliV'bavc rcnchcd n stngc 
„ ubvdopmcnt where their existence n* 
ndependent nations cm lie provisionally 
recognised. subicct to conditions winch 


recognised, subject to conditions 
guarantee freedom of conscience or religion 
nnd subject to rendering administrative 

_ _ \ . - 


sympathy in u The conscience of the world has long poaver until such time US they nr® X 
b-en prepared to express t self m such .a wa\ In the to stand alone. It is easy to under* tat) 


b»en prepared to express i self in such a was In the 
administration of the .affairs ot more than one of the 
great Statca represented here the humane impalsc has 
already expreised itself n dealing* with iheir colonies 
whose p*op'e were yet at a bw slate of civilisation 
We have had miny instances of colon ei being I lied 

into the sphere of complete self-gosernnent - — -v --- - - , . . 


what this administrative advice nnd 
assistance would really menu. It would 
really amount to dictation. Still there is 
a ray of hope in the words, “ until such 
time ns they are able to stand alone. 


porary and past history. History docs not 
say that it is only the one great defeated 
power which abused its “trust". IIow have 
the “civilised”, the organised, the Chris- 
tian, the white, and the powerful races 
hitherto genernll}*, but not of course in all 
cases or. always, treated their wards, 
the uncivilised, the unorganised, the 


therefore, what the Nation of London 
wrote in connection with General Suiuts’s 
scheme of the league of nations, seems, to 
us, very apposite here, and perfectly just. 

We mine that the actual state of the world, 
the Allies will certainly have to take over as "manda- 
tories’’ .and "truslccs” the .administration of some 
disturbed, derelict or immature areas They will do well. 


heathen , the coloured, nnd the weak bow c\ cr, to make as much as possible of Amcrican- 
peoples r Speaking generally, the history co-operation and vc think that some neutrals, like 
of the contact of these races and peoples Sweden or Norway, might »lv> perform some of these 
may be summed up m one or more of the t- ”ks The conditions which ensure disinterested 


words (total or partial) extermination, en- 
slavement, emasculation, degradation, ex- 
ploitation, and impoverishment, of the 
weaker party. Incidentally and in a «nb«i. 
diary way, certain advantages have nccru- 
j peoples who have not been ex- 


trusteeship require more drastic definition Some of 
these areas, like the mine-fields of Siberia and the 
oil-wells of Mesopotamia, arc fabulously profitable 
1 he profits ought not to go to Dritish concession- 
aires. They ought to go to repair the world's havoc. 
There w ill be a big * unearned increment” from all 

, , W1 , the blood and bravery that have gone to make 

terminated, but in their case too One or international Government possible It ought to go to 
more of the descriptive words mention™! piy . for ' herest0rat , I0n of wh,ch the world stands in 
above hold coort One i.wi, S j "eed. and not t0 thc companies which extract the 

and™..?™.* ® * +i,' iPi? " w th nsto «"ded ore and smk the wells An international super-tax 


aud amused at the self-righteousness, the 
hypocrisy and the arrogance of the power- 
tut .nations which coolly ask the world to' 

nnlvtf hat th A 7 are aU fifc fa y their previ- 
oushistory and present character to be the 
guardians, benefactors and de- 


— — international super-t: 

might well be imposed in "trustee" areas on these 
ventures 

There is fine' unconscious irony in the 
admission that certain communities, 
formerly “misgoverned” by the Turks, 
“have reached a stage of development 
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where their existence as independent mandatory commission shall be establish- 
nations can be provisionally recognised," ed to receive and examine the annual re- 
"until such time ns they are able to stand ports of the Mandatory Powers and assist 
lone." F.vidotltlw T'.irUch .nlr.nlo tin. 


alone." Evidently Turkish misrule has 
produced results which British, French, 
Dutch or other good rule has notproduced 
in any of their dependencies ; for the 
Covenant does not recognise the fitness 
of any of them for provisional independ- 
ence, leading to perfect independence 
when they are able to stand alone. The 
dependent peoples ate left to their fate. 

As regards Germany’s quondam colo- 
nies, the Covenant practically votes for 
their annexation by the neighbouring 
British and Boer colonies. These South 
African Colonials are not in the least fit to 
be the teachers, and guardians of any 
African or Asiatic race. They ore too un- 

i ust, grasping and heartless lor such a 
ugh trust. 

A people possessed of arms and military 
training can exert at least tfioral pressure 
against oppression by their rulers. But 
the natives of Central Africa and South- 
»»est Africa would be helpless in this 


the league in ensuring the observance of 
the terras of all mandate-!. But these 
reports would be pictures of the lion paint- 
ed by himself for the admiring gaze of his 
kinsfolk There is no provision for receiv- 
ing and considering complaints from the 
people placed under the mandatories. And 
supposing by some means the manda- 
tory commission is convinced that a 
mandatory power has neglected -its duty 
or has turned oppressor, what provision 
is there for bringing it to book, and de. 
posing and replacing it, or, failing any 
such course, setting the people under it 
free ? 

The final Aritcle 26 provides for the effectiveness 
of amendments to the Covenant when ratified by the 
States whose representatives compose the Executive 
Council and by three-fourths of the States whose 
representatives compose iho body of delegates 

When the world has outgrown its pre- 
sent stage of predatory nationalism and 
cannibalistic civilisation, this article may 
enable the representatives of the then 


S’ For according to the Covenant b5 gbtst civilisation to try to ameliorate 
arm, t" gKo'd ””«imoTof 9* lot . of . th ' P'°P'' S <* 

5? j 8 for other than police purposes and 
‘“^defenee of territory." 

Commenting on General Smuts’s scheme 
the Ant/on observed : — 


T here ** thus no body, provided which cOu'd at 
sa^r m the name of populations to the dominating 


Great 




5 i er-doing this 'mandate' 


isiness You are governing the” world bv your 
majority of six Governments (two or three of them 
* may be such States as Turkey, Portugal, or Panama, 

“capable of real independence) \ou have made a 
IT 5 * oligarchy, and you are using your trust for a 
moullaptd imperialism a modern capitalist variation 
e the old Holy Alliance.’ To say anything like that 
witreriand or Holland or Norway might have to 
mt twenty years till by rotation their turn came to 
< on the Executive Or imagine a case in which 
America and Britain were alwavs in a minority on 
*ne Council against the other five, who might all 

epance io*be Land Powers or possibly all Powers m ul i>ai-,viv j v- 

J™ 3 Socialist Government in office. Take the dear- explained by Dr. Wilson 
alternately either way, and it j* to our thinking, 
c'sar that some body there must be more represent*- ft is not contemplated that this should be merely 
* ,ve of all cinlieition. and much more free to debate, a league to secure the peace of the world It is a 
question suggest, and initiate than Genera! ‘muts’s League which can be used for cooperation in any 
t-onferenee of *0 the Governments With food and international mailer That is the s gnificance of the 
w materials, as well as 'peace and war, dependent provision introduced concerning Labour There are 
on the Executive Council, there must be a body which many ameliotations in Labour cond tions which can 
. j ! OT Oonsumecs and producers, for conscripts be erected by conference and di cuss ion I ants: pare 

a ‘o'* parents, as well as (ot Great Powers that there mil be very great usefulness ut the League’s 

Tho « ... . , . Bureau of Labour, while men, women And children who 

sue covenant no doubt says that a work, have been in the background through long ages 

© 


those placed under mandatory powers. 

Article 20 states that the high contracting parties 
shall endeavour to secure and mair.tion fair and 
humane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children m their own and all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, and agree 
to establish as part of the organisation of the League 
a permanent Labour Bureau. 

The League is appointed Ihe instrument to secure 
and maintain freedom of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all its members 

AU international bureaux- henceforth constituted 
shall be placed under the League's control j also 
existing bureaux if the parties to it agree 

It is to be hoped that in the name of 
humanity this article will not be used to 
hamper the grow th of or destroy indigen- 
ous industries in dependent countries. 
Apart from this apprehension the object 
of this article is highly commendable., as 
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* and sometimes seemed forgotten, no« there comes into 
the foreground a great bod)- of labouring people ol the 
world upon whom the great burden of sustaining the 
world must from day to da> fall, who go to bed tired 
and wake up without the stimulation ofliteiy nope 
These people will be drawn into the field of inter* 
national consultation. There is a \er> great step 
in advance in the mere conception of that. 

That "no treaty or international agree- 
ment hereafter entered into by a member 
of the League shall be binding until re- 
gistered with the Secretaries of the League 
who shall publish it as soon as possible," 
is a very wise and necessary provision. 
Secret treaties have worked great mis- 
chief in the past. 

The Peace Conference. 

Sir Frederick Smith, n member of the 
Lloyd George ministry, said in the course 
ot a speech before the recent general elec- 
tion 

"I will fell you perfectly plainly, and with respon- 
sibility as a member of the Government, that it Is our 
intention if we ore returned to power, that not one 
yard of the former colonies shall go back to the 
Germans (Cheers ) Why. for Instance, should we 
give up Mesopotamia ? That is so rich a country 
that It might almost pay for the war 

That Germany is not to have back her 
former colonies in Africa or elsewhere may 
be taken for granted. But may it be hoped . 
that the spirit which breathed through the 
last two sentences would not be the spirit 
in which the mandatories of the League 
of Nations would act ? 

Dr. Nilratan Dhar and Physical 
Chemistry. 

la the January issue of the Modern 
Review we gave an account of the remark- 
able contribution in the domain of Physi- 
cal Chemistry by Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, m.sc. The credit of being the ini- 
tiator of the systematic study of Physi- 
cal Chemistry in India must be assigned 
to Dr. Nilratan Dhar. To quote from the 
published "Essays and Discourses" of Sir 
P. C. Ray (p. 43) : , 

"Physical Chemistry ts vet m its infancy, but 
thanks to the labours of Oatvrald, Arrhenius and 
others it is beginning to assert itself To Mr. Nil 
ratan Dhar, one of the most brilliant amongst oar 
late pupils, belongs the credit of initiating wort in 
this branch in our country, and it Vs gratifying to 
note that a mono-raph on complexions recently 
published in England quotes him as an authority." 

It gives us sincere satisfaction to learn 
from the issue of Nature to hand that 
at a special meeting oftbe Faraday Society 
under Ihe presidency of SirJ.J. Thomson 
& 



held 


Dr Nilratan Dtiar. 

to discuss "the present theory of 


Ionisation" Dr. Dhar has been asked to 
take part in the proceedings along with 
other eminent specialists including Arrhe- 
nius, the lather of the dissociation theory. 

We understand that Dr. Dhar besides 
being a D. Sc. of the London University 
has recently become a State Doctor of the 
University of Paris, on the presentation o! 
an elaborate thesis which will entitle^ him 
to be a Professor of French Universities. 
Dr. Dhar has been studying at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, as a State scholar. ^ 

In the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission (p. 255) under the heading 
"Chemical Research," there is a recom- 
mendation for engaging the services of 8 
chemists of the superior stall including 
two physical chemists. Elsewhere, in Sir 
P.C. Ray’s article (pp. 225-6) will be found 
his authoritative _ opinion on the supreme 
necessity of engaging none but Indians for 
these posts. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that whenever the occasion arises Dr. Nil- 
ratan Dhar and Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, both of whom have won laurels in 
this field, will be the first occupants of 
the two posts ear-marked for physical 
chemistry. 
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to be an original contribution to the sub- 
ject, in which, for the first time, perhaps, 
Indian philosophy' will receive the const- 
deration which is its due from one with 
real first-hand knowledge of both Eastern 
__ and Western philosophy. 

Mr. Mukerjec’s education began in the 
village pathsnJa of Birtarn, pargannh Vi. 
krampur.in the district of Dacca, where he 
secured a scholarship in the Middle Verna* 
cular Examination. His father, Pandit 
SaradakantalVidyaratna, was Head Pandit 
(since retired) of the Dacca Collegiate 
school. Mr. Mnkherjee is at present about 
thirty years of nge. 

A “Boat-Bride” 

It Is only in very recent years that in East 
Bengal, particularly in pargana Vikrampur 
Brahmins of some sub-castes have ceased to 
marry "boat- brides” belonging to non* 
Brahmin castes and sometimes even to 
Musalman families. Some “boat-bride*” 
are still alive as housewives. Kuhn Brah- 
mins used to marry dozens and scores 
of wives from Bangsaj Brahmin families 
who felt honoured thereby. The result 
was a scarcity of brides for Bangsaj 
Brahmin bridegrooms. They had otten 
to pay as much as a thousand or 1 ,200 
Rupees for a bride. So many could 
not marry at all. Hence there sprang 
up a clandestine traffic in brides. Young 
low caste widows, Musalman young 
women, girls born of illicit unions, fallen 
women— all were induced by various 
means to pass themselves off as Brahmin 
maidens in distant villages, to which they 
were conveyed in boats, because these 
parts, had not yet become accessible by 
railway and steamer. They were known 
as Bharar Meye, or “boat-brides.” Arrived 
at a village, they were offered for marriage 
to Baagsaj Brahmin bridegrooms for 
comparatively small amounts. The men 
who married them did not pray into the 
secrets of their personal or family history ; 
—they could guess what it vv as. Persons 
who married these boat-brides were 
often subjected to social obloquy and 
persecution, but none of them ceased to 
be Brahmins. The frontispiece in the 
present number is an imaginary portrait 
Of such a boat-bride. It is reminiscent of 
the kind of inter-caste Hindu Marriages 
which were current in East Bengal ufitil 
very recent years. Some sav that tv few' 
such marriages still take" place occa- 


sionnlly. There arc ninny amusing anec- 
dotes told of such brides, and there is a 
well-known humorous, song current in- 
Bengal relating to them, composed by 
that well-known reformer, the late Baku 
Kasli Bihnri Mukhopadhynyn, who did 
his best to strike at the root of ivirim 
Polygamy and succeeded to a great 
extent. 

Have We Enough Doctor* ? 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Delhi session 
of the Indian Legislative Council, IBs Ex- 
cellency referred to the influenza epidemic 
and observed : 

Two lessons we may Icwi if indeed they have col 
already been sufficiently impressed upon «« by ine 
ravages of phgue and other diseases, The defects 
of sanitation in India are fully recognised, and irt 
June last »v addressed Local Goscrnments on this ■ 
subject, and especially on the necessity for sanitary 
organisation in rural tracts, and we placed before them 
the recommendations made b\ an informal conference 
of Sanitary Commissioners which bad been held here- 
in the second place, it is incumbent on us to increase 
our facilities lor research. The Medical services w 
India have n proud record in this respect, a record 
which should encourage us and give us confident in 
making a bold advance in the establishment of research 
institutes to insestigvte those ailments • which are 
particularly presalent in fndia. 

It is surprising.that the Viceroy., should/ 
have spoken of only two lessons, and not 
of three. Is lie unaware that tbc number 
of trained doctors in the country is woe- 
fully smnll ? There cau be uo sanitary 
organisation without a sufficient number 
of men nnd women trained in ' medical 
schools and colleges ; and however much 
the facilities formtdica) research may be 
increased and whatever , the value and 
number of researches carried , on, unless 
there be an adequate number of physicians 
to treat patients according to the results 
of these, researches, they would be fruit- 
less. Therefore the first thing to do is to 
increase the accbmmodation in all ,tlie 
existing medical institutions and to estab- 
lish a large number oftnedical sdbools and 
colleges nil over the country. There 5s no 
sense in shirking this duty. 

“Place of the Services in the Future 
Scheme of Things.’, 1 * 

The way in which the Viceroy* dis- 
coursed on “the place of the services in the 
ftiture scheme of things” ought to satisfy 
the members thereof, particularly the cove 
nanttd civilians.' They are to continue to- 
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be tbe real rulers of the country, anti the 
lcdiau ministers are to a great extent to 
play the second fiddle to theta and be 
ornamental figure-heads But let ua quote 
the Viceroy’s exact words. “My first pro 
position," as he calls it, is enunciated m 
the following words • “If we set up 
ministers, ministers must administer , and 
the permanent services must execute That 
is so well accepted a maxim of our Bri 
tish polity that no one will dispute it" 
This is quite an unexceptionable proposi 
tion Not so the second proposition, which 
runs thus • 


Cut to suppose as has been alleged that »e 
P r £P°* e *0 place the services as a whole m helpless 
subordnaton to inexperienced and poss bly hostile 
, n 5,ers 5 that we intend not merely to deprive them 
power, hut to require them bfndly to erecut' 
policies which they cannot reconcile with the r self 
respect is very seriously to misconceive our purpose 
pet me explain at once why that is imposs bte 
progress to further constitutional growth in India ~s 
Rcn°T e not a P rc,ccss «f drift not by the Engl sh 
«»i i Wi 07 Governments throning up the sponge 
t ol weariness or a sense that they are fighting a 
game not by our taking back our hand from 
, ~ ' but by the response made by Indans 

E7 elt opportunity now offered them— by the 
-,,,.*'“5“ of the highest outside impartial 

,, "pot their performance It is recognised 

t_ i * Present moment that the t me is not r pe for 
countfu to ,. ,a ' <e user the entire management of the 
,j„ , Y . E very moderate and thoughtful Indian 
me. , S l3at truth himself And government 'believe 
■j-g. , 5 . r "° l . tW simple thing it may sometimes seem 
* th f/f* °‘ the services tinned etfic ent impartial, 
the tl ’ Eh standards of duty, of character of 

e*n»?i Ic w,eTe5t > « absolutely essential if this vast 
do ,s 10 succeetI U e cannot afford and we 

. mtan to lose them unt 1 India acqu res what 
as n °* E °* 3t P fesent something approximately 
P'o^ntion ^ Ut in ** ie,r P* 31 * T h' ,t ,5 my second 

vi^ e not at admit that the «er 
_. cesctinn ot almost entirely be manned by 
j m P etca t Indiana in the course of a 
cade or so, nor that even at present they 
- largely manned by our own men 

'l? successfully As for the impartiality 
services, as between British and 
TK. v" ,ntcr «ts. the less said the better. 
n e **cer°y thinks that from the indtge- 
*.“ s human material India msy in coarse 
mol 1 ?' acf l a,re only something approxr 
.f/i'-’’ fls good as tbe British members 
services ’ The b, sfi Standard of the 
l J5 r ,s * Q unapproachable. 

■ontish rulers always manage to ignore 


n a ^ t S ooam ' c as Pect of the very highly 
min f ore, S a personnel of the British ad- 


to have such unapproachably efficient 
men , and their salaries^ are all going to 
be increased very appreciably 

The Viceroy went on to say in very 
authoritative tones * 

“The Secretary of State and I have declared our 
intention to protect the services in the defence of their 
rights and the discharge of their duties I see that 
apprehensions have heen aroused by the general 
character of his phraseology Let me now, speaking 
for myself and my Government endeavour to giva 
precision to the undertaking In the first place as 
regards the r pay and pensions I propose that the 
pav pensions, leave and conditions of service gene- 
ral!) of the serv ices recruited from England shall be 
guaranteed at least by statutory order of the Secretary 
of State vvh ch no author ty in fnd a will have power 
to disregard or vary My idea is that the all India 
services are to be retained as in a mould cast by 
Parliament and the Secretary of State as an exemplar 
to all the services drawn exclusively from India In 
th s respect therefore I see no cause for d squiet 

It is perfectly true that no authority 
in India will be able to reduce the pay, 
pensions and allowances of the BritisU- 
manoed services Indians will only protest 
ineffectually by dying prematurely in large 
numbers of malnutrition, famines and 
pestilences 

In the last place, His Excellency tackled 
tbe ‘‘difficult question" of "the position 
of the services who are under Indian 
Ministers" It is not quite clear tvby it 
should have been deemed a difficult ques- 
tion , for the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
of diarchy ha9 been so devised as to 
place as few Englishmen under Indian 
ministers as possible, — in any case in 
most provinces nt least for the first 
ten years of “responsible government " 
However, the Viceroy’s solution of this 
difficult question is very simple “Res- 
ponsible men,” that is to say, men who 
have the good sense to know their place 
and understand who ts master and who 
are con«equent!v not possessed of back- 
bone and a stiff neck, must be got a9 
ministers S-coadly,— but let us quote His 
Excellency 

Jn the first place we hope to get as ministers res- 
pons ble men who will reahre how greatly the services 
can help them There is more in this than a pious 
hope \\ e may look to what has happened elsewhere 
It has often been the case that men going in fresh to 
office full of prejud ce against tho public services have 
found them their best ally and protector against the 
ent cs which every admin sira tor encounters and have 
ended by ga n ng the full confidence of the service 
and giving the service thers Secondly we do not 
intend to leave that handling of the services wholly 
to the muwster- \\ e propose to instruct the Governor, 
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m a publ' 1 ed instrument tbit wc hv.on krai personal 
rcsponsbifty for securing the « elf ire oftfeserwees 
He Will disallow proposals tint aim or tend towards 
the r dis ntegntion The head of even- department 
under ministers will hive access to the Goternor He 
will be in a postion to represent difficulties to him 
before they become acute and it will be for the Gover- 
nor to deal with them by influence md persuasion, md 
finally by tactful exercise of authority I-astly we 
propose to secure ill existing rights of appeal to the 
Go\ eminent of India and the bcercliry of Mate when- 
ever an officer is prejudicially iffectcd as regards emo- 
luments or pension by a minister s order 

It may be that even more provisions will be rc- 
qu red 1 will merely add that the Government of 
India w il always regard this question of the fair treat- 
ment of the services as one of the card nil tests b\ 
which our great experiment will be judged 

The Viceroy’s words are so explicit that 
no elucidation is necessary He has only 
stated explicitly what could have been 
guessed by intelligent men The British 
officers will have the ear of the British 
Governor, as the Indian ministers cannot ; 
and full advantage will be taken of this 
natural advantage, increased by all requi- 
site artificial aids And if the Indian 
ministers cannot keep the British services 
in good humour, why, it would he proved 
to demonstration that Indians are unfit 
for “responsible government " What 
would-be Indian minister will not feel his 
stature grow by two feet or more at the 
rospect of the great dignity awaiting 
lm ? 

British Commercial Interests and the 
Reform Scheme 

Having placated the British manned 
services, the Viceroy addressed himself to 
the task of soothing the ruffled temper of 
British capitalists and men of business He 
only made explicit what we understood 
and explained to our readers at the first 
opportunity on a perusal of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report It is that all essential 
legislation necessary to preserve the prac- 
tical British monopoly in the administra- 
tion and exploitation of India has been 
reserved, as at present, in the hands of 
the Government of India, and the Govern 
ment of India is to continue to have 
power to carry my legislation in the 
teeth of even solid opposition on the part 
oltbe people’s representatives His Ex 
cellency began by observing “It would 
distress me profoundly if I thought that 
we could with justice be accused of under- 
rating either the colossal financial interests 
at stake, or the enormous part which 
British non official energy, character and 


brains hn\e played in the task of making 
India what she is " The Viceroy here 
refers only to the bright side of the shield. 
But critics of the British ^'development 
and exploitation of India, including some 
men of British race, believe that there is a 
dark side, too. The words which wc have 
italicised w ill serve their purpose as well as 
they have served their purpose _ of the 
Viceroy. TIis Excellency explained the 
position as he saw it, in the following 
w ords ; 

The legisht on on which British commerce mtre 
main depends is nvunly ill India in character. Some 
of it is embodied m the great commercial codes some 
of it deals with matters of peculiar interest to industry 
like ml ways, factories, Petroleum, explosives or mines. 
Now inasmuch is these will remain with the Govern- 
ment of Indn, who will, ns I have laid down more 
than once, retain indisputable authority , there is surely 
no reasonable ground foj apprehension. Commerce 
can make its voice heard just as effectively as here- 
tofore It may be said however that, in tne future, 
Provincial Councils will exercise more freely the 
power of amending all India Acts But that they can 
only do with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General In any case there is the safeguard of the 
triple veto of the Governor, the Governor General and 
the Crown and this applies (o all pros mcial legisla- 
tion 

' It seems to me indeed that the control of the 
matters of peculiar interest to European commerce i* 
to a great extent concentrated in the hands of the 
Government of India I am thinking of the tanSi and 
the currency , of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs In these respects no existing measure 
of security is being diminished, and therefore appre- 
hension is surely groundless 

* But evidently it is in the minds of some people 
that in the provincial sphere it will be possible in 
junously to affect the commercial community Say, 
for instance by special interests being singled out fo 
bear the burden of provincial taxation or by 
rival interests being artificially stimulated by bounties 
What protection wall there be in such cases 7 W 
the Secretary of State and 1 have pledged ourselves 
in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government power to 
protect any industry from prejudiced attack or pn 
vileged competition To speak for myself, I believe 
this can be secured by embody mg this undertaking in 
the instrument of instructions given to the Governor 
on appointment wherein he will be informed that H** 
Majesty s Government lay on him a responsibil ty for 
seeing that the pledge is made good With such a 
public document in his hands the Governor, with the 
Government of India and Secretary of State behind 
him would be in a very strong position to resist all 
proposals of his m msters which appeared to him to 
be acts of hostility to British commerce There will 
moreover be representatives of that interest sittings 
the provincial chamber and I cannot do them the 
injustice of supposing that they will fail to bring any 
just griev ance effectiv ely to the Governors notice, or 
if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 

These paragraphs ought to satisfy all 
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Mi t ifw^E ha,,ti .t acd iadus tnalists in 
fair and ft r^ 7 j ,H not lose an y of the 
fa ‘ ra u rantages whlch they at 

W i!? J,, ' The n Iod ' acomts to have 

doXtW f 0Te ™ ment ” There ,g no 
all governments have in 

Iffl»l and Particularly m industn 
, T y .X Drd countries, g.ven and still 
fi”“. ore encouragement, protection and 
chant,^ 3 }“ ^U 8 capitalists m-r 
and entrepreneurs than 

“resnon^lu ° f these c,asses But ,n India 
**sp°nstble government” is not gome 

eovern PPr °. I,ai 4!^ ly to me ' lD a national 
tion^?S Wt Therefore, for the satisfac 
«nW.l reiffBada,,n,stra t° r S and foreign 
Se°& pr0 u spectl ^ Iod,aD ««»«t «s 
Sr«mSM°°f ht ‘ n r ad7ancc to he brought 
tW timid frame of mmd, so that 

♦u-f. . “Ot dream of doing for 

what n?« 0try *. commerce and industries 
C self ruling countries 

ve ? 0ne and still do for theirs 

pect? \ r n W A d °' vn ^ arted at the P ros 

kiUeri w P ur , . s ° nI not conquered or 
wav tn W K shou,d firmly resolve to find a 
whit anv^t'E ° ar coantl 7 f°r its good 
i any other men are in them* 

of India’. 4, gtfod tense ” 

of b,s 


„ «*vcroy sain • 


tS 5 3 , from amine and pestilence ? 
Iw fc iw° d f nse aIone JS worth the name 
teacbe ? , the , courageous, hopeful, 
fcftnl i n Capabe and educated person to be 
honorably peace loving and sober The 
kind of good sense which the \ iceroy spoke 
of cannot be a solid foundation for public 
life of any sort, though it may be a solid 
foundation for the stillness of public life, 
lessness When the Viceroy said ‘There 
lies our ultimate source of strength.” what 
did he mean by ’oar ? Did he mean the 
strength of the foreign bureaucracy > If 
so he was right Tor the greater the life 
lessness of the Indian public born of timi 
dity, indifference to worldly affairs and 
despondency the stronger would the bn 
reaucracy remain But if he meant the 
strength of the Indian people, he was 
wrong For a people who are timid in. 
different and despondent owing to causes 
mentioned above can never be strong in 
any sense or in any direction 

A Queer “Test of Capacity ” 

There is a very amusing passage, a 
passage which takes it for granted that 
the Indian people and the Indian members 
of council are fools, in the speech which Sir 
William Vincent made in introducing the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill 
known as Rowlatt Bill No 2 He said 


&^rS ra S ,ir, - Sf S! 

S 4“ ”“Sp £r, 

“» Rewarded , harih sc 5 < ? 1 P^P* ,ear n' 

J5* drum, a^d UamnlE^ 7' ce and fam nc and untJer 
ba * st21 lcamt a'nd^t ? S I? f ma, l y a s , tcrn con< I UCT °r 

"noctlesa In that 

Par India nVJ ,at i tbe ' lcero T wanted to 
But a a . com Phment 
much 1 " good sense ” really worth 

aymourS , ,S ’ ,n P’ am syno 

"Peated^nd mgramed timidity due to the 


quer’o?'7 ia or a ,<,?Lr n ? aay J a ste f? c , on 

wally worth m.i(. * L*? od sense Clther 
With the h w h |C h ,s synonymous 

dency born 0 !'? ‘“sensibility and despon 
7 corn of , 1 ] rewarfe^ toil an g of 


. ask the Counel very earnestly to realse Iheir 
own respons h Lty n th s matter There are many here 
who cla m respons ble government for the country 
some sooner some later are they willing to accept 
the respons b 1 ty wh ch respons ble goverment uiev 
tabty connote, are they w 11 ng to face the host le 
, , ch mu f* frequently be expected when 
act on is taken m the publ c Interest 7 My Lord 

of “,h TV’" 3 " 3 ’, whtf a l e M n S ^ conduct 
of th s Counc I on th s occas on with 
interest it * ,11 be regarded by many a, a 
of capac fy — whether the Members of the Counc I have 
the courage to do what is rght m assist ng ,he 
Government in its first duty the ma ntenance of the 
publ c tranqu 11 ty \V 11 the Members be found 
wantng and give a rght to anjone to say that their 
att tude on tfi s quest on nd cates the r Unfitness for 
respons ble government 7 I earnestly hope that no 
such occas on and no such material will be furnished to 
country*™ “* ° pposed 10 P° ! 1 cal progress m this 
One may ask the Govemmaat of which 
a ! ““ b « « Plain qnahoo 
If all the Indian Efembers vote for the tivn 
. W,P Government and Bntish 
officials admit m practice our fitne<=s for 
» ^ OTernment ? ’ n ' 11 non 
official Bntish community in India, which 



T1 ,n modprn ubvibw poh march ' B1B 
in this mutter “ 5 , s ‘ “thVoflicmls 


most — 1- 

things^from the «* ^s fo r «sp" 

admit .n prnel.ee “ u t c Goiern 

government’ That.«« ^ non offic ,al 
meat and KaBC to put 

European coramumtie , 


MX menns 
first let us see wlnt it does i not me » 
It dees not rortn the 
one’s own ludgmcnt to the 10rt h 


a-^n^.-^ss'sr'E. r-Auc nV; 0 r oW., s po- „ on 

E^-KTSSSS- *»&'■$ ffiu't to'V.^fUunndt'i 

Mite’ Certainly not ™> «*»»»“ , or r . rm i- net nccordmg. to that -J »«£*“?* 


On 


able’ Certainly nm ”^“ s tor 

SsSS m«S ‘ " ° 

Promote the welfare of their countrymen 
even by complete unanimity, hut 
aides them on^to.n|ure their countrymen 


of the potter to nidge lor oneui.. - 
firmly net nccordmg to thnt Jhuff 
Tli- nert thing it Inch tins rrsjion.ilnhtr 
implies is thnt the responsible m™ > 
to hare perfc t freedom to c0 ,q'„ t tain 
possible menus nnd measures for the ott 
meat otn certn.n object nnd to choose tn 
best of these Suppose the object is to p 
lent the growth of sell, t, on, anarchism 
nnd revolutionary tendencies in India A 
responsible Imliar, lie mean one ^ho has 
the poucr winch responsibility imph'» 
w onid consider nil the circumstonces which 

■n different countries bate Riven nm ( 


controlling power have no Responsibility 
m the sense in which Sir M ilham used the 

That is to say the Indian Mem 

hers are not respnus, hie to n greater 

extent than any ordinary citizen for the 
rnaintenance of law and order in the 
Country It is the bureuncrats wl.o are 
responsible Our representatives will he 
responsible when there is Home Rule 

Sir William ashed those Members who 
claim responsible government for the 
country arc they willing to accept the 
responsibility which responsible Govern 
meat inevitably connotes are they 
willing to face the hostile criticism which 
must frequently be expected when action 
is taken in the public interest ’ Fvery 
advocate ot self government will certainly 
reply m the affirmative But what is the 
responsib hty which responsible govern 
ment inevitably connotes’ It is the respon 
sibihty which comes simultaneously u it a 
or after the acquisition of responsible 
government It cannot be connoted where 
-there is yet no responsible government 
Those who do not possess and exercise the 
right of responsible government cannot 
be asked to make themselves responsible 
jn the same wrvy as those who possess tins 

Tight 

The responsibility then which respon 
kle government connotes rests with 


economic causes tncreo u t0 

may also think of nml have recourse to 
repressive measures In any case his 
w ould not be tied to the adoption of only 

one course and that at the dictation 01 
outsiders Sir M ilham . idea of respon 
sibihty is quite ludicrous He sccmsto SOT 
in effect I say you must coerce, bcCflUS 
that is rav decision if you don t agree > 
arc unfit for responsible go\ ernment » 
in other words the only person who u> 
for responsible government is one wno 
such a fool that lie cannot think and )uufc 
and devise means for himself but ogre 
slavishly to acquiesce in the judgment 
others , „ re 

Sir William s second question was y*- 
they \\ tiling to face the hostile cntiasm 
winch must frequently be expected When 
action is tal cn in the public interest r 
Considering the powers and position 0 
the Indian Members and the present coos- 
titution of the Government ot India tins 


this 

lliuuuu ui me uuvtiuun;uL ui ni««* 

was a supremely puerile and ludicrous 
question Any Indian Member might wen 
reply Why do you expect me to face the 
hostile criticism which is expected because 
of the action wl leb you SAY you are going 
to take in the public interest? I shah 
certainly be prepared to face hostile enti 
eism when being in a position and having 
the power freely to do both What is plea 
sant and what is unpleasant to the public, 
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machinery in youf hands, can the Government ^com- 
plam that the people hive not loyally co-operated in 
dealing with this sort of grave crime? It is not the 
fault of the people that they have not succeeded in 
enabling the Government to secure a larger number 
of convictions It is the fault of the administrative 
machinery .Therefore, if jou ask for a remedy , the 
remedy is to make the police in general, and the Bengal 
police in particular, more efficient 

Another argument advanced by the 
Rowlatt Committee, namely, that the 
convictions have not been able to repress 
crime, was subjected to criticism by Mr. 
Sarma. He asked : 

Have they repressed crime in the Case of murder ? 
Have they repressed crime' in the case of dacoity 7 
\Ve find that the number of crimes has been increasing 
year after year throughout India This state of 
things is not confined to the case of sedition alone t 
ft is to be found in the case of all grave crime 3,340 
reported murders in 1903 and 4.770 in 1915 with 
1,103 and 1,401 convictions and 2339 and 3,738 
dacoities with 443 and 733 convictions. I shall not 
weary the Council with further figures, but that is the 
state of things 

His practical suggestion was : 

Just as jou stamped out the Thugs by a special 
department, if need be create a special department 
and stamp out this crime H a province is so beggarly 
as not to be able to find money for it, take the money 
from the other provinces, if necessary, in order to be 
able to finance that province but in the name of 
common sense do not deprive the people of other 


possible opportunities for private 
restriction In this connection was contemplated. 
deputation expressed satisfaction, and promised 
cordial co operation in securing recruits 

Money can always be found for iucreas- 
ing the pay and emoluments of Britisn 
officials. But for the spread of education, 
improvement of sanitation, &c., we must 
pay fresh taxes. . . . 

Every Britisb-manned service is going 
to have its salaries so increased tnar 
there is sure to be no monies Ieit w 
adequate expenditure on education, sani- 
tation, &c„ without fresh taxation I j 

Case of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh- 
The reader remembers the case ot Baba 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, ^ M. _ A., State 
prisoner, who has been lying in a state 
of stupor since 1917 in the Lunatic 
Asylum at Berhampore. His mother 
petitioned the Bengal Government pray- 
ing that her son might be brought to 
Calcutta, placed under proper fflcd * ca ‘ 
treatment, and she and other members 
of her family allowed to live with bun- 
She received the following reply lroffl 
Government on February 1st 

Srimati Daksbajam Dassi is informed that Govern* 
ment are now in a position to make special arrange" 
ments for ibe accommodation of her son. State Pr'so^ 


provinces of their rights and liberties, or at any ™ ents «“ accommodation of her son, 
rate do not subject them to the risk of losing their JyoUsb Chandra Ghosh and herself within the Bernam 
• - - ----- • * pore Lunatic Asvlum The quarters provided 

consist of 2 rooms, 3 outhouses and a courtyard htteo 
with a watertap and latrine, all surrounded by a nig n 
wall and affording privacy 

2 Srimati Dakshayam DassI is invited to **y 
whether she is prepared to accept this offer and W 
which if anj , of her immediate relatives or domesti 
she would wish to accompany her It should w® 
understood that if the offer is accepted, the rulcsO 
the Asylum must be strictly complied with, and als 
that no \ isitors of any kind from outside can be recent 0 
within the Asylum except under orders of the Superim 
tendent or of Government, and m accordance tujjj 
such conditions as may be imposed Her son will 
continue to receive from the authorities ’of the Asy!* 01 
the same medical attention as he is at present receiving* 

The official reply is heartless, and un* 
neces B arily so. The prisoner has been 
lying in a senseless condition and is incap- 
able of any mischief. Government would 
lose nothing by even setting him uncon- 
ditionally free. Under the circumstances, 
why ask the poor mother also to reduce 
herself to the condition of an imprisoned 
lunatic for her son’s sake. She 1ms ogam 
petitioned Government, praying 


Tights and liberties simply because you find ( 
ministration unable to cope with crime of a particular 
character 

"Well, therefore my first position is that the state- 
ments upon which the Rowlatt Committee has bused 
its recommendations that the forces of law and order 
have been found not to be equal to the occasion and 
that convictions have not been able to repress crime 
are only partially true, .and that if we are to follow 
up the logic of the proposals, we shall have to discard 
judicial administration in the case of all grave crimes 
also in order to be able to attain the ends wc have in 
view 

Higher Pay for the I M. S. 

A Reuter’s telegram reads thus 

_ , Lovdon, Feb, 12 

The Secretary of State for India informed a depu 
tattoo from the British Medical Association that 
Improvements jo pay for permanent officer* of the In- 
dian Medical Service, both military and civil, approxi- 
mating to thirty three percent on the present rates 
of ro“t»rrpay. bad been approved offipm December 
1st last The object 01 this measure was to attract 
European candidates o‘ the highest qualifications 
*°J d V e W8S opinion that it was 
desirable that mtdical wen should enjoy at fully as 




NOTES 


*» Calcutta 

«lt.iheK l"mr S2d hl " to P a '*' a S »?d ftediag 
•Djnowbttetlse, y be Prop** 1 / treated 

be may ftej t5j at u bat in a condition in which 

MnjUdt^ttead^e ao/c^e'nf l? T ' roa,ncnt “ale, 

•Wt't’olS'd"* prar " a “ d 

M,Un"?&"i t r 1 ;? at ,;‘ “ P“ bl1 ' meeti.* 

2 ”?£ M 1C “ “* Hoo ? hIy town hall) 
SSSijf,' C S ™™insh,p of Iha Hoa Ra, 
B L , 1 ?' » h m<lradiandra Ultra, si a , 

’ hc following resolution was carried 

ofltjrnt p, * C ** on recorJ «> deep aense 

^*re treated ihc ®^ D0(r la which the Gorernment 

lonaltj 10 the IWh, V' te r* ab,oIa,e *'“P°r and 
•boat two J*,. r p0r .' r ' ao “t‘= Asylum for 
l ntaanitT 0 0 ^oe«nna t, »£ 3r A he * ake of J ust,ce and 
‘be nraeir . npoa the Government to accede to 

«»S3&7™t£“" to *“ » c3S«“ 

b«£„7 *J 5”' d . iT Balra J^rMau 

Place And ” spec 5 a b!e merchant of the 

“ft Si S 1 ''! b r 0aba M,b,r Lal 

It J° c ?] f en, °r pleader. 
mamU if.,?' nn act of J° sl,ce nnd ha 
legislative no, mC t mcmber of the Bengal 

'"*»« M th? f!5Smo D ?i 5 °° ,c ! " h m °~ 
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**** *B.bS SSlSkra" ,° f AL* ,0 ?« Pe nod fot 

Ija elate of .K.* i h . CbaDlIra c,10 * e has been Ijidjc 
•be •'uttered , r!?, ' 0 /? , |"P? r . Bod ,0 **°‘tT and of 
*>! ttoseiti A ofh, * bt *I th ■odmind this conn 
9°»eroment „r , G ° T ' r <”°rnt to rreommend to the 

yss ..a inaa,sa 

w,th ^ fe "nee to 

'inestion. ° t ° 3 ,°if Reflation 3 of 1818, 

asked by somn n* f ?l loW i. ,nff ought to be 
J some Hon Member of Council — 

JfP°m on*rtc' T £ C ' , . v £ d r 'K«t>rIy "period cal 
R*bu r S° nduc t hcilth and the comfort” of 

Jttof i3i^ W»sh, under see. J of Reg 

^'UtVpUeZi? ' ^ m whose e^tody 1 * he 

"the Prcnmd«^?Sv be ^ ov ' t . pJoscd to state whether 
tVviSHJn from , ,be “ def f°t h s detention rime under 
Peejod of ,n„ n ty^Vu'^V du ™S the 

Crcund,^^ 'he Govt be pleased to state if the 
J«xi a'ter he forte ,be ord,;r for his deten- 

bt»wn m „?«»«« aBd stu Pon>us were made 
« to. any cf . S 7 the state prisoner or to his mother 
^*’"8 to the r I h * t n" y ,hem ^ 

m S to those grower G,M 1 ^ clfcom5 tances relit 


*i ab0Te dra , ft of questions, the 

words wjtbm inverted commas are taken 
from Regulation 3 of 18 1 8. 

Mr. Aurobindo Ghoje on Mr Patel « BJJ. 

Ranch ord as Lotwalla, the mana- 
fd D ti dl r re ti t0r ° f ■fratfastao, has receir- 
ed the following letter from Mr Aurobindo 
w » n 1 c ?, n , ta,m ^ his opinion on Mr 
marriages ralldal '”S Hml3 » inlereaite 

’ iUUmem dI my 
op n on on the intermarriage question, I can only sav 

th a g W h i' e my (ul! a PProval wh cf/helps 

to I berate and strengthen the I fe of the indmdual in 

the frame of a vigorous society and restore the freedom 
and energy whicT. Inda hid m her hero c t,m« ^ 

SSL n S^A,tS UB,0n ' Ianyofo « PMsmi social 
forms were shaped many of our customs originated in 
a time of contraction and dec! nc They haefthe r uti. 
l t> for self defence and survival withm narrow l.mts 
our process *n the present hour 
are caUed “P9" a E 3ln to enter upon a 
free and courageous self-adaptation and expansion I 
behm-e in in aggressive and expand ng not in a nar- 
rowly defensive and self-contracting, Hinduism 

k.'^ lhe w Mf pa « ls bll is the best way to bring 
about the object .mended, ,s a question on which I can 
pronounce no decided op mom 1 should hive p£ 
ferred a change from within the societi rather thin 
one brought about by legislation Dut f recognise the 
difficulty created by the impos tion of the rgid and 
mwhamcal notions of European Jurisprudence cn the 
old Hidu las which was that of a society l sing and 
developing by an organ c evolution It .s no in-er 
easy or perhaps m th s case possible to develop a w 
custom or revert to an old —for the change proposed 
amounts to no more than such a rev er, Kin It ioAld 
appear that the dfficultj created by the legislature 
can only be removed by a resort to legislation In that 
case the b II has my approval. 

The Budget. 

Sir James Meston presents the Finance 
Statement tivdnj (1st March) and dtsens- 
sion thereon, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, comes off from the 7th to the 12th 
instant. The Budget for 1919 20, in its 
final form, will be presented to the Council 
on the 21st idem. Reserving our com- 
ments thereon, till then, it will be in 
the meantime interestmg to know what 
the word “Budget signifies and how it 

1Q G , reat Bntain - 
“SS? . » d' 1 ?™ 1 , from the old Insh 
word bolge ’ or “bolc-’-a sack; but it has 
come to its place in the English language 

t °Z%?r a J OZi ? 0m way 11 was adoptrf 
into the Latin tongne in the form of “bnl- 
ga, meaning a leathern bag or wallet. On 
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its entry into tbe French language “bul- 
ga" became “bouge," and it 19 from 
“bougette,” the diminutive of “bouge," 
that we get the English word “budget.*' 
Six hundred years ago “bulga” was used 
in England to denote a saddle bag. Then 
the French form replaced the Latin. Lord 
Berners, about 1530, writes of a “boget” 
“with leteets hangymg at his sadel bow,” 
and Udall, in 1542, of a “pourse or a bou- 
gette.” In his French-English D.ctionary, 
published in 1650, Randle Cotcrave gives 
as the meaning of “bougette' 1 “a little 
coffer or trunke of wood covered with 
leather," and adds, “Now gentleman calls 
so both any such trunke and the box or 
till in tlieir cabinets wherein they keep 
their money." Later on ‘'budget" came 
by a natural process to mean not the 
leather covered trunk but its contents, 
and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took from his leather-covered despatch 
box the papers relating to his financial 
proposals he was said to “open bis Bud- 
get." This usage had become firmly es- 
tablished in 1733, for in a pamphlet entitl- 
ed “The Budget Opened" Sir Robert 
Walpole was compared, apropos of bis 
forthcoming Excise Bill, to a mounte- 
bank opening his wallet of quack medicines 
and conjuring tricks. “At length", says the 
writer, “the Mountain is delivered. What 
is revealed ? Nothing but what has been 
, known, confuted and exploded long ago. 


Tbe Budget is opened, and our State 
Emperick hath dispensed his packets by 
his many couriers through all parts ol the 
kingdom.” Thus the word “Budget" gam- 
ed its first footing in the political voca- 
bulary in England as a term of abuse. 
In tbe “Gentleman's Magazine” m 
there occurs the following passage refer- 
ring to the financial statement for the 
year “The Administration has conde- 
scended. . ..to explain the Budget to the 
meanest capacity," and in the Anouai 
Register for 1785 we have— “on the oQth 
June Mr. Pitt opened the national ac- 
counts for the present year, on what is 
generally termed 'The Budget.*’ 


To Intending Subscribers. 

We printed 6,000 copies each of the 
January and February numbers. ' As these 
have been exhausted, and there will not be 
a second edition, these two numbers will 
no longer be available. We have printed 
5250 copies of the present March number. 
New subscriptions may begin from March 
or any subsequent number. The Match 
number, too, is expected to be exhausted 
during the month. Owing to the high price 
of paper we are not making aoy provision 
for supplying back numbers of tbe current 
year. 


TfinteJ and pnbhthtd by Abmaib Chandra Sarkar, at the B M 


Prc*i, 211, Cornwall* Street, Calcnttn. 
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tate to sav "we difler", when, alter a tnbution to its progrcs s, by 

careful and respectful consideration, we do action, or do we want to be an isolated 
differ from her I am certain that site does national unit, happy in our retirement ana 
not want us to follow her blindly. She isolation ? Of course, we want political 
lays no claim to infallibility liberty, economic independence, social soli 

Indian publicists have a duty to per danty and religious freedom, but for what 
form They are planning the future of ends ? Are these things ends in themselves 
their nation, which is at the present mo or only means to some other ana higher 
tnent in a state of transition and is under 
going a process of transformation So 
much depends on education 

Education is the most vital question 
for us It is the most important of all 
our problems In a way it is the fandi 


end ? If so, what is that end ’ 

Some will say tljat salvation is the 
ultimate end we desire But what lS^raeant 
by “salvation”? Is it the Nir\aaa of 
Buddhism, the merging of the individual 

. Jiri r __ soul in the supreme soul of the vedanta, 

mental problem We cannot aflord to the temporary bliss of the Arya Samaj, 


have loose and confused ideas about edu 
cation the aims .and ends of education, 
and the methods of education Oar whole 
future hinges on it It behoves us, there 
fore, to devote all the mental energy, 
which we possess, to the right under 
standing and the right solution thereof 


the znukti of the Christian, or the paradise 
of the orthodox Moslem ? Or are these 
after all only delusions ? The real salva 
tion lies in freedom from misery, poverty, 
disease, ignorance and slavery of every 
kind, in this life, non and here for our 
selves, and hereafter for our successors 


It would not do to be carried away by There are religions which enjoin on their 
prejudices and mere sentimentality The followers the duty of suflermg all the 
decison must be arrived at by deep, careful pangs of misery, poverty, disease/ igno- 
and critical consideration of the whole ranee and slavery, m order to have the 
question A hastily arrived at decision certainty of bliss and happiness hereafter 
or one that is founded on prejudice and in the life to come In fact, this is more or 
sentimentality, may materially hinder our less the tendency of all religions which 
progress or, at any rate, slow down the have been systematised 
rate of progress From the earnestness, which all classes 

The national mind is just now in a fluid of Indians are displaying in fighting out 
condition It needs wise and thoughtful misery, poverty, disease, ignorance and 


guidance Tike wax, it will take such 
impressions as those whom the people 
love and respect, and in whose wise leader 
ship they have confidence decide to give 
Tendencies created prejudices reared, sen 


slavery, it appears that they have made 
up their mmds on one question at least, 
whatever be the ultimate salvation, muktt 
or mjat or nirvana Our people do not 
want misery, poverty, disease, ignorance 


times is disseminated, when they go deep and slavery either for themselves or for 


into the psychology of the nation are 
difficult to uproot To create national 
tendencies, sentiments* prejudices impres 
sions and preferments in haste under the 
idea that they can be corrected, later, 
when found to be wrong, involves so 
much waste of energy and opportunity 
that no wise leader ought to do it light 
heartedly' This essay is only a plea for 
careful critical consideration, as well as 
broad, thoughtful planning There i S no 


their children Hindus (Santanists, Arya 
Samajists Brahmo Samajists Vedanttsts 
and others), Moslems, Christians all are 
agreed on this point Everyone is trying 
to explain Ins own dogma or creed, m such 
a way as to make a pursuit of happme sS 
in this world by the righteous acquisition 
of wealth and health and knowledge, a 
desirable end The natural bent of the 
human mind is also in the same direction 

cnticisn? noruTtmseas^i ^ or destructive 2S 
criticism, nor to pose as an oracle death They are just hiding their heads 

HI biding their time With the least en 

Firstly, we should come to a clear an ond ? t,muIus come ° at 

"^'Onalrfe’Ss Star ‘ P°' sonoOS 

of the "emitted w°orll “mataf o«r?o? o hfe of renunciation and 

10 , malting onr con poverty, is still the ostensible goal of every 
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religion Sannfasis Dervishes and Monks, many people as wished to adopt it, did 
are still our ideals among men Even tlie adopt it, until we find that to day a good 
most rational and liberal minded reformer part of the nation having abandoned all 
respects and reveres them Men of reli productive economic work, engages tt'elf 
gion we call them, and hence our instinc impreachiiig the virtues of Sadhtnsm, and 
*' Te « impulsive deep rooted sentiment in in making the people believe that next to 
their favour What is worse is that some becoming a Sadbu himself, the best thing 
modern educated men, who are neither for a man to do to avoid damnation is to 
pnests nor monks, and who in most case9 feed and maintain Sadhas 
dQ ''^themselves lead a life of asceticism I am afraid what I have said of Hindu 
are holding up the same ideal ftfr their ism is also more or Jess true of Mabam- 
younger countrymen madamsm and Christianity So deep 

Every religion contains some beautiful rooted is the sentiment, that even icono 
and sublime principles which save its fol clastic reforming agencies like the Arya 
lowers from utter annihilation in the Samaj the Brahmo Samaj and the Viveka 
struggle for life be it individual or social, nanda Mission among the Hindus so often 
hut the bulk of every religion s teaching drift in the same direction Their hymns 
and its literature as ordinarily understood, and songs and prayers are still brimful of 
Jsys emphasis on the negation of life, as that spirit At the time when English 
distinguished from its assertion and inten education began to be imparted in India, 
^location this fatal tendency towards the negation 

Higher Hindu religion reaches that sal of life was a substantial part of our 
nation lies in gnnn (knowledge) —not mere national character We may defend our 
Knowledge, hut realised knowledge It respective religions against the charge of 
insists that those who aspire to this kind having actively taught this negation as an 
oi knowledge, must live a full life albeit a ideal but we cannot with any honesty 
controlled life before tbe£ can acquire that deny the fact of the prevalence of this 
Kind of gnan They must do their fall spirit to an alarming extent among our 
to society and learn all that has to people Nor can we conceal, that more or 
e _ ,earT1 ^ hy social amenities, relations and less the whole of our literature breathes 
sensations Then they can renounce cer this tendency W e may call it an addition 
win phases of life m favour of certain of degenerate times but there it is ho 
lCfrs A vow of poverty did not in one reading that literature can evade the 
no * Ernies invohe an exaltation of subtle influence of this tendency which 
fro Vi? ° Ttr wealth but only freedom pervades it Our Epics are the most 
°mthe obligations of property at a cer human documents we possess Yet, even 
« ® » ,F C ° r onc 3 hfe In fact the most they nre fall of that spirit 

m- literature of the Hindus makes no how it must be owned that the present 
entmn except by far fetched implication awakening the protest against this 
* *innyas is All the great Risbis and tendency, ow es its birth to foreign cduca 
iIZ°! s the past had property, as well as tion, however godle«s it may have been 
miiits They preferred to live away from Sometimes I feel tbankfnl for its being 
owds only for purposes of research, for godless Bat for this education there 
o ° e 1^ atnn ohi, and concentration of mind may have been no awakening or, to be 
n the problems of life That condition more accurate, the awakening might have 
° s not an end in it«elf, but a social been indefinitely delayed To my mind 
weans for a social end the first need of India is the absolute des 

,1* was not n dc«ire of Mvkti alone that tructiou of this tendency This tendency 
"•? ‘hem to do it, but the very social and is the fundamental basis of all ournatioual 
“Qniirable desire of helping humanity bv ft weakness Christianity, too has that 
‘‘ttionol solution of the problems of life tendency and if the Christian nations had 
I'° Qfc h °w thi9 ideal was degraded \a later stuck to true Christianity, they would 
iirnes until we came to exalt a life of mere have made no progress at nil It is not 
it V v ent5nci 'ition) as sneb, and to place Christianity that has produced the modern 
JL tb , e *°P ot life’s edifice --as a goal an improvements in life Progress in Europe 
and a lighthouse It is true ti e whole lias been made in «pite of Christianity 
r”ion never practised it, but that was The most important work before us, then, 
canse was impossible to do so As is to change the general psychology o( 
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our people in this respect , to create in 
them an interest, a zest in real life 

The general prevailing idea of life m 
India is that of a necessary evil That 
life itself is a misery, and a misfortune 
from which it is desirable to escape is so 
deeply written on the souls of our people, 
that it is not easy to efface it What 
India needs is an earnest, widely spread, 
persistent effort to teach and preach the 
gospel of life That life is real, precious, 
earnest, invaluable, to be prized, preserved. 


scholarship may be assured, but its use 
for the practical purposes of life to the 
ordinary citizen is more than problematic 
Arabic and Persian are more ad van 
tageously placed in this respect than 
Sanskrit Both of them are living Ian 
guages still spoken by whole populations 
of men, though, of course, their modern 
forms are considerably different from the 
ancient ones Sanskrit occupies the same 
position in India, which Greek and Latin 
earnest, lnvamame, to oe pnzeo,pit:!»civcu, occupy in Europe Sensible Europe is 
prolonged and enjoyed, is not so obvious dropping tbe study of the latter, exc P 
to our people as it should be Not that for the limited few who aspire to a career 
the Indians do not value living , not that of literature, and India wifi have to do tn 
they have no respect for life as such, nay same if she wants her children to employ 
in fa A t some of them care for mere life, so their time and energy in the solution o 
much as to preserve inferior lives even at the practical problems of life 
the sacrifice or the detriment of human The attempt to live in the past is not 
life The vast bulk of them prefer mere only futile but even foolish, what ue 
living to honourable living need to take care of 13 the future If India 

The ancient Hindus seem to have had of the future is to live a full, healthy ancl 
a clear idea of the amount of energy that vigorous life commensurate with the 
had been expended by the race in the importance which belongs to it, by virtue 
evolution of man The idea is so deep of its human and other resources, it must 
rooted that every Hindu rustic will tell come into more close touch with tlie rest 

J ou what a privilege it is to be born a of the world If it is to occupy its rightful 
uman being So far he is all right Tbe place among the nations oftheglobe.it 
trouble begins when he starts to consider must make the most profitable and the 
tbe aim of life As to that, he is being most effective use of its intellectual, mental 
told, day in and day out that supreme and general human potentialities 


merit lies in killing desire, in escaping 
from the life of senses so as to escape from 
the pain of rebirth This necessarily 
leads him to shun life, to belittle it, and 
eventually to escape from it, if he can I 
admit that this is a perversion of the 
original doctrine and that there is not 


Sanskrit is a perfect language, havmf? 
a great record of valuable literature, and 
so are Latin and Greek They are all 
sisters Just as Europe and America are 
discovering that for the ordinary boy, 
not aiming to devote his life to literary 
or historical research, the stady of Greek 


sufficient sanction for it in the ancient and Latin may be profitably displaced by 
scripture, but then that is the prevailing the study of the other modern languages, 
belief which finds ample support and justi 50 will the Hindus have to do 
beat ion lrom the language of the sacred That, intelligent Hindus already realize 
books i he first aim of a national system that, is proved by their conduct My 
ot education should be to destroy this personal experience (of the last 36 years 
belief This r.mnnt lu> „ !_ n. t-< . 


This cannot be achieved by .. 
promulgation and perpetuation of that 
literature in its present form which is 
overfull of this false view of life’s aim 
Personally I have a great affection for the 
San«hnt language and the literature con 
tmncu in it, but in m3 judgment any 


in connection with the D A V College) 
justify my saying that of all those who 
founded the D A V College and after 
wards nursed it with energy and devo 
tion, there w ere and are only a few who 
ever wanted their own children to follow 
the courses of Sanskrit which they pres 


nttcmnt to ... J courses oi aan^Krit wmcb tney pr“ 

^h C auon ^df„hft ,ri,^7„° f ,5.7" n .! other, perhaps there 


education and uplift is bound to fail and 
deserves to fail 

*** I Q l ac , for the purposes of histone 
^£b.«° b r , ° ,W Its nit! to enrich the 

' b£ b it? ° f ,n ar 7 rnac ? lnrs » mdispen 
Bible. Its cultivation for purposes of 


arc still fewer, whose sons are using their 
knowledge of Sanskrit for nnv effective 
purpose Some of them have given up all 
study of Sanskrit and consider the time 
spent in acquiring it as lost Of all those 
pious donors, who make endowments for 



!l ” d5 ' "fSinakntorfor 
impcirtmg religious instruction in creeds 
theV° r r\ there r e very few who mS 

ofihe,rt, me t”?ther nephCWS deV ° te mtJch 

for^the ° nal *T I y ,e ^ to none in my respect 
anVn^ .ii Cat A7 ails Iara as Jroud ns 
adranrA ^ ° f th( ; ir acb,er ements They 
that hn= n, 'y na / 1 koo , TOl edge to an extent 
t0ad ‘ ad < 't-P 0 * 51 ^ for the moderns 
th«r A . T , am proud of their wisdom 
literal L Uah y ’ their etb,C3 and their 

my eves fe V r men ^' but 1 cannot 5,lut 

world theXact that: ia knowledge the 
ther aJ 8 r a i Ce tben advanced much fur 
;' A , d ,f knowledge is wisdom then 
P r ”ame also that the world is 
That oi? y * ba 5 **■ was ^ ®00 years ago 
taut w.sdorn knowledge and its resul 
foreign! 13 at P resen t embodied in 

SSS ZTl*” a Every 

making fa A Cery day m tbe year 14,3 
tbata g hr£b ber ,P r °8 re ss So much so 
almost oi?t k d r a ’ ln " w,th sciences becomes 

a 2Jedm«n° f datC , w, ‘ h,a a W UDl «s 

improve^. 1 -? 13 produced with up to d ite 
to fall fJkfrJ 3 P> ° °„ nc wbo does not want 
sciences „ v d £ an aflord to neglect these 
ively for a IC " 00 T be studied effect 


"NATIONAL EDUCATION 


weir for ” oich can only be studied effect 
thl r<ars ' ,n 

that m'odr’rn' 4 sho “I d not be forgotten 
Ur * 1 ,- crn scientific inventions includ 
transDQr?nf ° f 8team and electricity for 
the b P arr a 10D r purposes have destroyed 
cation of space nnd distance '\o 
am hitifin«°^u Ver ,dea ^ m ,ts desires and 
in its stnnli ?? w "" spiritually inclined 
a hfe nr‘? da , rds and values ol life can live 
d o so Tnf° Iat,ODl CTen lf sbe desired to 
for d,,-,., rcourse with other nations 
no lon»r 1 * trade and commerce is 

IfIndn. K « r * °P tl0na 1 It is compulsory 
^ned on t h^ t r e / nd commerce 13 to be 
«rs, and°if n£ I nd,an, r and not by foreign 
therefrom ,► Iod,an people ar» to profit 
dtrs nnd’r U 13 ncccs< ary that our tra 
as manir Vo“ me rcial men should know 

Possible foS^f Hngnage i as ma y be 

and then e i” , to acquire first is school, 

•oust be ° ,'t The bulk of the nation 
factarc or K aged m agriculture, or mmu 
a knowt»$ aS,ne # 3 f ?or all these purposes 
13 altncwf^®* of tbe modern languages 
"'■cumstanrA nfce,!S, ty Under these 
a greater 0 ” 3 com P el hoys to devote 
PreparatorAf** of their <cb ° o1 time 
0r y to entering life, in study 


ing a complicated difficult ancient Ian 
guage like Sanskrit is such a flagrant 
m.suse of energy that it is bound to harm 
the general efficiency of the nation ii we 
persist in that course So, it is high 
time that the nation should make un 
its mind that like other luxuries tbe study 
of Sanskrit is for the few and not for 
the many Sanskrit must be studied by 
the few for the purpose of research and 
culture and for helping the nation in en 
rich mg the vocabulary of the vernaculars 
For tbe many the study of foreign modern 
languages must be insisted on, accom 
panted by a good knowledge of the 
modern languages of India I intend to 
say something more on this subject later 
At present I am making these remarks 
onlyto clear the ground for the considera 
tion of what would be the aim and scope 
of any national system of education for 
India 

Descending from national literature 
to national methods of education I must 
say at once that it will be a folly tore 
rive tbe latter They are out of date 
and antiquated To adopt them will be 
a step backward and not forward 

The present «chool system is atrocious, 
and there is no doubt that the ancient 
system was in certain respects (mark in 
certain respects only) much better The 
system actually followed at the time of 
the inttoduction o» British rule had lost 
the best features of the more ancient one 
We are mighty glad that the system then* 
prevalent was rejected in favour of the 
Western school system Tbe emasculation 
which has resulted from the latter, would 
have been greater and much worse, if the 
former had received the sanction of the 
State and been adopted 

The subject is so vast and complicated, 
that it is impossible to discuss it at any 
length here but one cannot make him«elf 
fully intelligible without making some 
more observation* on the point 

The ancient system which emphasised 
the personal relationship of the Gam and 
tbe Chela was good in certain respects 
and harmful in others The personal 
relationship supplied the human element 
which is now mt<stnp This was a 

guarantee of greater attention being paid 
to the formation of habits which com 
pose character On the other hand it had 
a tendency of enslaving the pupils mind 
The aim of education should be to qualify 
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the educated to think and act for himself 
•with a due sense of responsibility toward 
society. Did the Gurakula system achieve 
this ? In my judgment, it could not. The 
very oath administered to the Brahmchari 
and the benediction administered by the 
Guru, if properly analysed, will show that 
the ideal was to reproduce the Guru in 
the person of the Chela. The aim of every 
parent and every teacher should be to 
enable their children and pupils, to be 
greater and better persons, than mere 
copies of themselves. I shall be glad to 
be corrected if 1 am mistaken in this 
belief. The discipline enforced was too 
strict ; too mechanical and too empirical. 
The religion taught was too formal, ri- 
gid and narrow. A disproportionate 
amount of time was devoted to the 
memorizing of rules of grammar and texts. 
It seems that the relations between the 
teacher and pupil were possibily freer 
in the time of the Upnnishads than in the 
period or the codes. The system incul- 
cated in the codes is a system of iron and 
fire. 

It was not peculiar to India. The 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Latins also 
bad similar systems. 

The fact that in spite of these draw- 
backs, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs and tbe Catholic Christian 
institutions of medieval Europe produced 
so many eminent scholars, philosophers 
and jurists is in no way proof of their 
'excellence. It only establishes tbe capa- 
city. of the human mind to transcend its 
environments and to rise above tbe 
limitations imposed on it by authority, be 
HcenatiKrrfcy that of tfrtr partrrrf, the Guru, 
or the State. 

The Gurukuln academy at Hardwar 
has attempted to remove some of these 
defects, but l am not quite sure that the 
segregation insisted on in that institu- 
tion, was ever so complete in tbe ancient 
times os it is represented to be. The 
name implies, that the pupil lived with 
his Guru as^ an adopted member of the 
latter's family. In every way he was 
treated os a child of the family. In that 
case, the number that each Guru could 
take must have been extremely limited. 
There must have been larger Ashrams and 
Fanshads too, where a number of Gurus 
co-operated in teaching and training laree 
numbers of pupils, but whether these 
hrr and -Ponshods irsistid tn the 


pupils being so completely cut away from 
societyin general is problematic. At hoy 
rate the pupils had daily opportunities to 
see and talk to women, when they Went 
for Bhiksha (alms). 

1 am extremely doubtful if the system 
of education advocated in the Codes, vyas 
ever followed nnivers ally. I have reason 
to think, that it was mainly devised for 
the children of the Brahmins. However, 
be that as it may, I have no doubt that 
it is impossible to be re-introduced as a 
part of the general scheme of education jn 
India of to-day. 1 am also positive that 
it is detrimental to the sort of character 
we want to develop, nay we must develop, 
in our boys and girls, if we are to k^ep 
pace with the rest of the world, in their 
inarch onward. Our boys and girls must 
not be brought up in hot-houses. They 
should be brought up in tbe midst of the 
society of which they are to be members. 
They should form habits and Iegrn 
manners which will enable them to rise to 
every emergency. They should learn to 
rise above temptations and_ not shun 
them. The world is a “temptation.” It is a 
place to enjoy, so long as by doing so* 
one does not injure oneself and others. 
So long as one is loyal to the society in 
which his lot has been cast and towards 
which he has social obligations, (me 
commits no sin, by taking to the pleasures 
of life in a moderate degree. 

Boys and girls must learn their social 
’obligations, when in their teens. To 
segregate them at such a time is to 
deprive them of the greatest and the best 
opportunity of their lives. The idea of 
having school’s ancf corteges anrt CTniver- 
sities in localities far away from ,the 
bustle of city life and from the tempta- 
tions incidental to it, is an old idea which 
is being abandoned by the best educa- 
tional thinkers of the world. The n&w 
idea is to let the boys and girls be stj r . 
rounded by the conditions of life in which 

they have to move and which they have 
to meet in alter life. To let boys and 
girls grow" in isolation, ignorant of the 
conditions^ of actual life, innocent of the 
social amenities oflife, with no experience 
of the sadden demands and emergencies of 
group life is to deprive them of the roc,st 
valuable element in their education. T|ie 
aim of education is to fit men and women 
tor the battle oflife. ^Ve do not wont to 
ccmert thim into archcritcs and ascetics. 



“NATION’AI, 

The boy3 and girls of to-day are the 
citizens of to morrow Prom among 
them mnst come oar statesmen, admmis 
trators, generals, inventors, captains of 
industry and manufacturers, as much as, 
onr philosophers and thinkers and teachers 
Even sound thinking to be nseful for 
practical purposes of life mast be based on 
a full knowledge of the different phases oF 
social life All life is social We are 
beginning to realize, that the best social 
thinkers of the world have been those who 
were brought up in the full blaze of the 
social conditions of the time and who had 
personal experience of how men in general 
lived and how they acted and reacted on 
each other 

In my judgment, itis not a sound idea 
«> make an anchorite of a boy or a girl 
Boys and girls should have every opportu 
mty of seeing life, moving in life expe 
nenang the shocks and reactions of life 
Boys brought up in isolation and girls 
brought up in Pardab make very poor 
men and women Often they have been 
seen succumbing to the first temptation 
they came across They wreck their lives 
from want of experience and want of 
fc«ve I am speaking from actual expe, 
n cuec Not that men educated in ordinary 
schools and colleges are always better 
but that at least the former have not 
shown any superiority in handling situa 
‘ions which arise of being thrown into 
social conditions to which they were 
strangers before Aly experience justifies 
me in saying that the former go to greater 
extremes in laxity of character and loose 
bess of behaviour than the former They 
met the power of adjustment It is my 
desire to impress upon my countrymen 
with all the earnestness I possess and 
with all the emphasis I can lay, the abso- 
lute desirability of giving up the antiqaat 
cd idea of bringing up boys and girls in an 
atmosphere of isolation Boys and girls 
should be treated more as comrades 
rather than dependents and inferiors and 
slaves We should extend to them onr 
tallest confidence and encourage absolnte 
frankness in them Instead of keeping the 
sexes away v, e should bring them toge 
ther In tuy judgment greater harm is 
done by keeping them apart than by 
bringing them together I know I am 
treading on delicate ground Prejudice 
and sentiment accumulated by centuries 
of restricted life is oil against it The 
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thing will come by degrees But come it 
must and come it will 

It will be so much waste of energy not 
to profit by the experience of other 
peoples Out ideas of morality and de 
cency must undergo change Oar boys 
and girls must grow in an atmosphere of 
frankness freedom and mutual confidence 
Away with suspicion and distrust It 
breeds hypocrisy sycophancy and disease 
The future teachers and Gurus of India 
must learn to set aside the tone of com 
raand and authority to which they have 
hitherto been accustomed The boys and 
girls are not clay in their hands to be 
moulded into patterns of their choice 
That was a stupid idea if ever it existed 
They are living beings products of natare 
heredity and environments They throb 
with the same impulses and desires and 
ideas as we do These impulses and desires 
require sane guidance They cannot be 
regulated by mere authority, or mainly by 
authority without inflicting awfal injury 
on their manhood and womanhood We 
command them to do things, of the right- 
eousness and value of which they have not 
been convinced The result is a habit of 
slavish submission to authority 1 recog 
□ize that we cannot perhaps eliminate the 
element of command altogether from the 
education and bringing up of boys and 
girls They must, sometimes be protected 
from themselves But the command should 
be the last step, taken with reluctance and 
out of a sense of nnavoidableness which 
comes by having otherwise failed to 
arouse an intelligent understanding in the 
child 

Parents and teachers must learn to res 
pect the child and to have a feeling of 
reverence for it No Japanese ever strikes 
a child yet the Japanese children are 
models of reasonableness The Japanese 
maintain an attitude of respect towards 
their children They treat the children as 
their equals and always address them as 
such They never criticise them The use 
of the rod is absolutely unknown in Japan 
esc homes Harsh language towards 
children or an expression of anger is very- 
rare The Japanese code of life is very- 
strict m certain respects It exacts strict 
obedience and strict discipline from every 
citizen Japanese soldiers have earned a 
name for their high sense of duty and for 
strict disaplme bat that comes more out 
of a traditional Jove for the country and 
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it* Bovereign, than by enforcing authority 
and penalties in childhood. In short the 
system that stresses the authority of the 
teacher or the parent, which is based on a 
suspicion of human nature and human 
tendencies, which is distrustful of child- 
hood and youth, which is openly out for 
control and discipline and subordination, 
which favours empirical methods of peda- 
gogy which has no respect for the in- 
stincts of the boy and the girl is notan 
ideal system to produce self-reliant, aggres- 
sive (in order to be progressive), men and 
women that new India wants. I come to 
the conclusion, therefore, that any wide- 
spread revival of the ancient or medieval 
systems of education is unthinkable. It 
will take us centuries backward and I am 
certain that the country will not adopt it. 
Mrs. Besant of course does not advocate 
it. But I know that there are groups of 
people in India who are in love with that 
system. They are sometimes carried away 
by a partial praise of certain features of 
their system, by eminent foreigners and 
educationists. A system may be “fasci- 


nating”, without being sound. It may be 
highly interesting us an experiment. It 
miy be good for Governmental purposes, 
vetl harmful from the citizens’ point _ol v»y. 
It may be good for producing certain types 
butharmful if adopted for the nation as a 
whole. I would beg of my countrymen 
not to be carried oS their feet, by the 
praises which the foreigner, sometimes, 
bestows on our literature and on our sys- 
tem. Some of them do so, out of ' sh«r 
disgust with their own systems ol life. 
They do not wait to make proper com- 
parisons, but rush from one extreme to 
another; others only mean to pay a gener- 
ous compliment. Some perhaps mean 
mischief. We should not be affected either 
bv their praise or by their condemnation. 
We are in a critical period oi our life, nod 
it behoves us to weigh things m their 
true perspective, before laying down poll- 
‘ cies and making plans for constructive 
upbuilding of the nation. What, is « 
quiredis a sober study of the situation 
beiore making plans. Ll , piT IU,. 


THE REAL POEMS 

Surely all this world is a fair garden, 

With poems sprinemg up as plentiful 
As leaves in summer, or stars in winter time. 

For when I overhear poor people’s tales, 

Or children chatting, or schoolboys’ eager shouts, 
It seem9 to me they who forget themselves 
Talk poetry. 

But if I told them so 

They would but laugh ; for poetry, they think, 

Is a great mystery. 

And so it is, 

And good it is that all the world is lull 
Of this mysterious beauty life creates 
Unknowingly, as flowers that bloom nnd pass 
Beyond their prime ungathered ; good it is 
That common things should be this mystery. 

E. E. Speight. 
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Y I ^ E r' n ' ? ' V ’ , at sba °tiniketan Asram, 

fn.1T- CCeiTCd r a V '' e,Cnm l' TISit from 

tad cm- J°“°? il“ ss,an l who 

school Th P°of and the poet’s 

successfully otf ° rtb 'f bad - 'I'utr recently, 
Petrocratl T fnd ei s? tei3 a lon KJ our ney from 
and sr “ J Moscow, through Persia 
They ‘had° me 1 ?” 10 *’!. l ° thc p "»in Golf 
the ™, on?? W1 L b j grcat bgrdships on 
asM? bad md d w Slatc of R “ ssla 
horrors ,T?i " ,d " d i b “‘ ”<“ so full of 
these three hnd P T rS One of 

Keren, 1 „ f ad b "" secretary to Mr 
leader „r' ff.°' »° r a bad b "» «ie 
wife Rus,an Revolution His 

'hdy, Who sle 0 mrH a f y V“ gll "” ,_a P a,e S,l ™‘ 
great cliff scemed to have passed through 
£ mo ? oSf Bat ‘fe «”» "ho interested 
tbe three fr 'i n 39 a ,. b L ,nd Rassian - "horn 
°ohis ,1* r Cllers T , had mct m Calcutta, 
Toanv w^fl. fr D ° m v, B Mt? a r He was c I 0,te 
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T0q 0R wifi, ° m urn? a r He was < l° ,te 
3owin!» V fl t a 5 b,IdI,ke face and wavy, 
he ha/'hi” 6 " h ™, ? ro “ h'S infancy 
blitheamT^ q 'V. t< \. bl ? d ' bat he seemed 
P3oy »= B y ’ b ? , br ?S b t«t of all the com 

wonderfol ,^V va ' k ; d r ? und > he showed a 
be rgrli^ P st, ?5 fc for free movement and 
interestp,! stumb,cd He as most keenly 
and ♦k CVeryth,Q S that I described, 
« a »erlv of on/ V d.l nir,p ’ he ,l# tened most 
talked with *,? J hc po<;t * whcn thf Iatter 
‘be molt b 'S guests, and he asked 

Bolnur i * ’? ent n u ”tions On leaving 
Russ, a A « tbc “«sht the blind 

Paper w&rh'h^™/ hand at tbe st ation,a 
to SaU 11 ? be bad wntten and asked me 
Pea«d to ™ at * DS \ of ,fc 1 chose As ‘t ap 
to be, a document of great 
Ofi er it w 1 fe,t certain that I might 
‘be acceptance to the readers of 

follows ™ Rev,cw The paper run* as 


tnan^ b 1j. d °^f bbnd n«9 mean to a blind 
Psychical "ay„ does 11 a fleet- his 

always befn« ? Tbesc Questions are 
? 43S5 o soc,ety> and man y able 


writers have attempted to answer them 
I knew a good worker for the Blind in 
?“ ss,a tl , S Kf av f ea ” bcrlt fe to the work 
and with bitter feeling she wrote man 
art ’ c ' e , on the ‘Psychology of the Blind,’ 
!^n t ,h7s"£,Td orescl6sh •'” d 

'of Ii So r3 e A nter3 speaL ? f the ^morality 
of the blind as one of their characteristic 
features In western Europe complaints 
are always made of the weakness and 
helplessness of the blind In order to 
eradicate this evil swimming, cycling 
skating rowing and other sports are 
taught at many schools in the West All 
this of course, should make the blind 
physically strong but very often tbe 
workers go much further In the com 
pounds of many schools, the paths are 
arranged in such a way, that the blind 
may easily know where there is a turning 
where there are steps where there is hA 
entrance and so on A sighted person is 
sent with the blind when travelling on a 
rai way or by tramcar In a new and 
well known home for blind soldiers in 
London, it appears that mat paths are 
arranged, even indoors, so that the blind 
Olay walk freely from one room to another 
I should not wonder, if, after living to 
such a well accommodated dwelling the 
blind were unable to walk alone not only 
in tbe streets of London, but even in 
their own compound 

•But if the blind of Western Europe 
are helpless, we cannot say the same of 
those in the East The Japanese blind 
person, from his childhood, has to earn 
his living by massage He goes about 
here and there among the people m the 
pursuit of his profession The greater 
number of the blind are obliged to attend 
ordinary schools, m the same wav as 
sighted students do, and they walk 7« 
the streets of Tokyo as freely as m their 
compounds 1 

“if the Russian blind are selfish and 

F^X r h hi.nH C ?, Dnot say tbe same of the 
English blind Moreover, if it is true to 
say thattheblin d of Europe *iook dull, it 
would be quite wrong to say this of the 
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the East, one of these being the state of 
the blind m Asia I stayed in Japan for 
two years, and then I went to Siam, , w 
the intention of starting work 
blind there 1 stayed in Siam for 6 months, 

bat I was unable to do anything for the 
blind m that country, the chief reason 
perhaps being, that a richer and more 

The Siamese 

Government, however, 


blind in the East There are writers who 
think that blindness, by putting a man in 
, peculiar position towards the outside 
world strengthens his psychical faculties, 
developes the senses more intensely, and 

enables him to create for himself new and 

original worlds full of beauty and splen 
our 1 remember a story of a blind man in 
Switzerland From his childhood, he used 
to hear about the beauties of the Alps, 
their fantastic valleys full of wonderful 
flowers and glorious lakes surrounded by 
maiestic rocks He enjoyed all these things 
as much as the sighted did At length one 
of Ins friends, a doctor, restored his sight 
by means of an operation The first thing 
which the man wanted to see was the 
mountains and their beautiful scenery, 
but, as be gazed he grew sad and finally, 
throwing himself on the ground, he cried 
out ‘ Give me back my mountains 1 Give 
roe back my valleys’ The reality was 
nothing in comparison with that which 
he had imagined 

♦ What, then, does blindness actually 
mean to the blind man himself ’ Does it 
mean that we are put in a dark place, 
where we know nothing of the things 
around us, or which way to go ’ Or does it 
mean that we are placed in a dream land, 
without any limits to our imagination * 
Does blindness by isolating a man from 
the outside world, make him somewhat 
like an idiot, as is commonly supposed ’ 
Or, on the contrary, does blindness, by 
the very fact that it separates him from 
his surroundings thereby strengthen the 
inner side of the blind man’s nature ’ And 
does Ins imagination consequently attain 
a miraculous power and flexibility ’ 

“I do not consider that personally I 
have enough experience to answer these 
questions But whatever blindness may 
mean to the blind man, in whatever way 
it may affect his capabilities we must 
emphatically maintain that education, or 
instruction of some kind is more essential 
for the blind than for the sighted This 
fact cannot be denied by any one , it is 
self evident But how many people fail to 
realise this 1 How many Governments 
fail to recognize the necessity of edn cation 
for the blind I Is it not a pity and shame 
that this should be the case m our en 
lightened Twentieth Century ? 

“Now tl shall speak a little about 
myself I left Russia more than 3 years 
»»"o, in order to study a few subjects in 


energetic and capable man than my ^ 
was needed for this work The S a 
Government, however, as well as , 

Christian missionaries, promised to think 
over the matter carefully, when they half 
more time , „ „ 

“From Siam I came to Bur “ a j;,,, 
first thing Which struck me, in the Mow 
mem Blind School, was the poverty o «e 
students There are thirty three boys, o’ 
whom about ten are orphans and about 
ten ka\e only one parent the re m a 
belong to the very poorest class , hence 
none of the hoys receive any assistance 
whatever from their homes, but aep 
entirely upon the School for * 00 “ . -„i 

clothing If they were even sighted 

children, they would have the right to as 
society to help them Nevertheless toe 
whole work of the Blind School is cart 
on by a few noble persons, who are leH t 
their own devices Society is quite mmne- 
rent to their work Society, it seems, 
forgets the blind Even women, who take 


forgets the blind dvcu 
such a great interest in the blind of 
Europe, forget their existence here in 
Burma Perbabs it is not the business of 
Society to enquire how many fatherless or 
motherless children there are in the School, 
or how many boys have nobody in the 
w orld to help them But this attitude 
does not do credit to European Society in 
Burma and it is a great shame that tne 
Burmese people themselves should leave 
their blind to the care of a few persons 
If the Buddhist people have no. confidence 
in the School let them take up the matter 
themselves There are thousands oi 
Pongyi schools all over the country 
supported by the people Could not a 
few schools for the blind be arranged on 
the same lines as these ? I mean that 
schools might be instituted, where the 
blind would be under the control of good 
sighted Pongyi teachers, who w ould 
instruct them m the Buddhist Scriptures, 
the method of treating various diseases, 
and other useful occupations The 
Burmese people should supply them with 
food, clothing and other necessaries of life, 
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-~w -.wu 3 e Society is quite imiim.rent to 
the matter But the Jess attention Society 
pays to the blind, the greater are thf 
admiration and gratitude due to those 
« no, in spite of being overburdened with 
cflucntmn^ P™" 1 .' ‘hc.r 


blind may beahE s - yst , ern - so that the 

‘^selves t0 read and wnte for other work endeavour to promote thVir 

education nnd become useful to their 
tellon countrymen 1 hope that the blind 
\m!I no longer he regarded as people who 
are punished for their sms m n former 
existence or for the sms of their parents 
I hope that the blind w ill be rrcognuuj 
ns people by whom, ns Christ said of a 
bhndman, the ‘works of God may be 
made manifest ’ 1 
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«s £“ d kmttltiR, as well ns 
dowesttc 2!! K clothes, rearing of 
d «hes Ther^ ,9 and , °, ther household 
Colony, UmW .?° donbt , that s «b « 

‘eachers „ tbe Con trol of sighted 
»a Da iSl ,“ Id , flour >sh. if it were well 
‘beco a fid Pn i“ Vf' v Tears, it would gain ,, 

H^Pathv tbc Government and the pj , h ‘. h,s ( l uotntlon from St John’s 
polou T tf ft ”? ! , IoTe . of 0,1 people Such n ‘he paper ends It is signal 

for the \W bn,,| a nt example nlso EROsnR \KO Russian blind man " 
po ° n dsaresf2m» r Z,' nr * mil hons of The opinions of the young Rns«, a n 
r°, an tnes nTu\ a }J° rtK b .l! nd , ,n Western ''hen I rend them, gave me much to think 
h^pJess ik,. ns a "suit the blind nrc about The time has surely come for n 
a,,, stance c ® nt 'noalIy nskirg for united Indian effort,— claiming m the 

??t to the hlirw? . .helplessness is due name of common humanity the sympathv 
^ ’rnders ' r n- M^" 1 , bu ‘ tbe nod '? p P ort of a!1 sccts a/d creed ^-wh.ch 
nor r P «| 0f J» ,e . b ,nt * " ,m hitherto may help to work out, on the best nnd 
S at I wdl not 0 !'^!- t 5 c, . r ^tal mistake soundest lines the problem pf pi T i D g eves 

potonr which^V^ 1 ,em bertf ,n ‘ bc to the blind rach province, through ^ts 

genets and «, t . _ 8 “RK* ,tc,E the own education department and through 


the blind who hitherto 

sounaest line s 

_ — u T which' T *“ “ ic 1 ach province, through its 

fences nn ,j „ * ha ™, suggested, the own education department nnd through 
!? the T)!,nd tut also be taught voluntary eflort, (hbcrallv aided ly the 

"JXtene wrndt lr bod,J T ond spiritual authorities) should try to cover th- whole 
*°d the blind rrcc'xe proper attention, ground of blind child life \f r \ p r _ 

- ' d «■«« '* shcoko’s [ words should lie carefully remem 

n f tD0,t empbitmllr rnin'i m 
that education « more essential for tbe 
blind man thin for t^e sighted ” W 

^peakiag generaltv the ficultv of touch 
u^2X Dd theE ?r East, ,s so much more* 


'’tieen n? l Uin would become a useful" 

a Rwat l?* bat th-,t he 

^"pJe t 0 r ,j P *v t m aroo,,n g thejnugle 
f^JQl.ces anH \° ems 'ires of their old 

i , t Cn, ? '\ho 2,11 l‘ r ' ^0rm0U, SU P CrSt l ..m fuc irmr^,, 

bb f d nan ma7 t0 5 V that ihc «a ^dia and the Far East is^m,?rh2 CCb * 

ssssis 
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the Blind have used, at the cost (as Mr 
Erosh-nko asserts) of making the blind 

of voiuntary „ 

aaewsssfltv— 

atton of blind people which now goes on 
iny cities —the blind being used, as 
”e5 tools by the sighted m order to 
excite the pity of the charitable and bring 
money to themselves This is frequently 
done by parents who have blind children 
and it is to be feared that sometimes the 
children’s blindness remains unhealed 
because of the cupidity of the parents 


The cases of individual blind 
well known to the police, and if a sy p 
the tic inspecting officer were »PP tb a 
whoaould work ■“ "might 

voluntary flea's Committee, * rn-S^ 


^d^not wish, however, m tbis brief 
article to do more than ventilate 
whole subject lor the careW thi 

tion ol the Modern Bene a readers, in 

liaht of the statements made by tny 

Russian blind friend, Mr V. Eroslic 
Sbantmiketan C. F Andrei's 


AUGUSTE BARTH 


. ~ Tn.uciiTRii WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERMISSION 

Bv PRornssoa ^ Chino™ K»k. 


, A fi.atsnuratre from conversation with him 

F EW lives have been more calm and m^ny talents, which would have 

more simple than that of the solitary their m ark on the world, has our old 

scholar, who spending his last years 1 “ al hfe of France through an over 
without any company except that of his p bsence Q f ambition combined with 

old housekeeper, comured for us the nWbalance of ea sy circumstances 

living counterpart of the pensive i keot entirely within its own confines I 

plier ’ of Rembrandt Perhaps even after P^ have been allowed to have a look 
having passed his whole life bending over family register which was begun 

his hooks he would never have written big f a ther and which he continued 

any— our opinion is based on the authority y j eeping up to date, noting down, 

of his own statement— if an unique but ^ tbe m Vitation cards attached, the 

terrible catastrophe had not o'* 1 , 111 ™?' “ births marriages and deaths, which be 
with a single stroke nil the habits of lus e(J to bea r Q f ( in a \i the branches 

life We refer to the Franco German War £ PP faai ily There we read that Mane 

of 1870 1871 winch, in tearing him away «' n«iain y Bartll wag born at 

from the ioy of living m b« native town |f rasbour g ® n the 2 2nd of March 1 834-, 
of Strasbourg .revealed to him his gifts n a der Cafe house, at the corner of 

of a critic and an author and ended by , . . + ba *. be was the 

making him the universal and uncontested Ftienne Barth and of Mdne Wil 

arbiter of Indian studies Without tins « > « tSt he w as bantiVed on 

profound convulsion lus intellect and Tune in the church of St P Thomas 

knowledge would at the best, have been the «„* that his 

of use to himself and to those friends of «*toeber bis 

lus infancy, whom he met at the ‘bras godfather ftmUicbtl Sto^ * 

stm- a»d whom lus deafness^,,! not “^JS^’lSSLsMM.hHnitJSSpnlrf- 

jsvifca srXaS" a bS&tsr s 

• A brasserie is n pnbl c beerhouse where people the religion of his mother, he f* *vaV 
mitt, dilnU betr and spend tbeir tune In ebitebat evinced the highest respect for that Ol ms 
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father >{o one was ever niore exempt 
from intolerance and more hostile to all 
forms of persecution It was on the 
occasion of a public letter, which came 
straight from his conscience and m which, 
while declaring himself a Protestant, he 
raised his voice against the shutting up 
of some convents in Brittany that we 
learnt to which Christian persuasion he 
belonged , and it was only after his death 
that an old Alsacian friend of his revealed 
to us the fact that in politics lie adhered 
to th» most traditional ideas We, cer 
taialy, knew that in conversation he was 
not always tender to the Republican 
l»0Ternment of France , but such was the 
liberalism of this faithful reader of 
the Chats’ that we have been able to 
visit him constantly during nearly thirty 
years without his having ever felt in our 
ong conversations the need of making or 
nf g i/ or a , profession of political faith 
ut his education, which he obtained 
Jv n at the Protestant Gymnasium and 
Jben at the "Facaltc des Lettres of Stras 
nr g we find only the results recorded 

i or of Arts » thc 15th J uJ y 1852 
acnelor of Sciences, the 3rd August 1853 
^ast tr of Arts, the 29th July 1856 and 
rvii SQr Logic and Khetonc in thc 
^.oilege at Bouxwiller, the 13 th May 1857 
th ®° c ,. he obtained leave of absence for 
term of 1861 G2, which he 
£■» c at Parls » roe Jacob, No 25 This 
'eave he extended for the term of 1862 63 
„ a again, passed three months there, for 
artm ! V* n i’ k ,s theses tor Litt D He was 
muted a member of the Asiatic Society 
i-ans on the 12th December 1SG2 
vartoif' » rs * at<fr > ' A Study on the Bhaga 
bi oil c • ver 7 accurate in matter and 
th. p hnished in style, was published by 
_ . Afroe Germamquc et Franeaise (1861) 
bn ® eTea ^ c ^ that he had definitely found 
Jr a T ' ton ards this light w hich sprang 
i.i. :°® a remote corner of Asia to throw 


the origins of the W est ’ What 
* led his steps to Sanskrit and 
iniaed the man who eventually became 
Quft? 3 * riarc k Indian studies ’ This 
jL y ,DD » which was throbbing on our 
a l° n S time was so interesting 
on* CO ,- ul<i not hut take the liberty, 
onp ~ P a ^ in 8 ft to him Doubtless 
w . r r de " will b“ glad to hear the notes 
thepnJ Jotted down, the same day on 
, ne tnsion of this improvised ‘ inter 


• Wbat dd I do dur og the t me that elapsed 
b tweed the cosclns on of my studies is 1856 and the 
commencement of mv collaboration with the Herne 
Cntqaein 1872 ? Nothing mores mpte to expla a 
kou mast only keep in mind that I have the tempera- 
ment of a poodle always doc Ie And ready to follow 
h m who cares to lead me After obtain ng my 
degree l had not the least inclination to devote mv 
self to teach ng bot I allowed myself to be wheedled 
by the then rector M Del^ssso my old professor of 
Latio L terature at the Faculty and found myself 
suddenly posted to the college of Bouxwiller where 
I stayed five years I was in charge of thi two upper 
classes oflog c and rhetoric (and in the first year I 
had an extra class also the one next below) I 
taught a I ttle of everything ph losophy Greek 
Lat a l terature etc., bat as a compensation for th s 
I was excused from all tutelage over the classes 
which was not the case with my coll agues These 
latter were not very nterest ng Thev d d their doty 
honestly and knew their textbooks welt bnt were not 
possessed of any general conturr All their Ie sore 
hours were spent □ card part es or in playing b Hi 
ards Tb s could not sat sfy me I deemed it neces 
sary to take np a study to nb ch l Could devote toy 
leisure t me I was for a moment th nking of tali ng 
op Mathemat cs but on second thoughts I dec ded for 
Sanskrit s mply out of curiosity because it was new 
Of course there could be no quest on of carving out 
a career for mys If nit and as for the Academy I 
no more tbonght of sett ng my foo in it than of 
v s t og the North Pole •Moreover it was the last 
thing that woutd ever have occurred to me and when 
Breal proposed it for me I was thunderstruck 

Thus 1 took op Sanskrit it was then more d ffi 
cult to learn than it is dow In the absence of text 
books now available the only coarse left was to 
straggle on as best as one m ght especially in a hole 
I ke Bouxwiller In the Faculty of Strasburg there 
was a good man M Bergmann by name who was a 
professor of foreign 1 terature and who knew a 
1 ttle Sanskr t but It was of no use to him except m 
enabling lnm to indulge In etymolog cal Specula 
t ons not ranch help could be expected from him 
However if this study then presented d fficclttes 
wb ch have today d ’appeared it possessed e>n the 
other hand an attract on which ic has since lost It 
was! mited in scope and one conld hope to grasp it 
id its cot rely Now a days it has become ranch too 
vast it is an oceao which the stomach of Agastja 
alone could swallow 

dears laborious and pleasant How resojntely 
I struggled on 1 Moreover the case with me was not 
so bad then as it is now l found t me foe every 
thing First of all I had to take the classes (twenty 
five to th rty pnp Is in alt) and to correct their cop es 
Then three times in a week I met a student of theo 
logy who had been sent to the college as an nsber 
and who really possessed some knowledge he how 
ever d d not torn out wel) Me read together all 
Aristophanes and three-fourths of Plato Farther 
more one eren ng in the week and not without the 
complement of a b g pot of beer the turn came of a 
teacher in the H gh school my Fr end Z _ whom I 
coached for the b sc and who has s nee d ed a pro 
lessor in Brest Together we stnd ed Engl sb and 
lead the whole of Shakespeare opto the sonnets 
And a book read a book learnt no taking down of 
any notes la add tlon to tb s we tsadelong eicnr- 
s oos on Thursdays and Sundays which enabled ns 
Into the bargain to have the pleasure of making 
drawing* 
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We may refer in this connexion to tlic 

unobtrusive personal remembrance which 
crept into the pathetic notice, dedicated in 
1873, by Auguste Barth to the memory of 
Eugene Ensfeldcr, one of Ins fellow stu 
'dents, who was two years Ins junior The 
latter was a born artist but his family 
insisted on making lnm n clergyman In 
1870 he became the Vicar of Bouxwfiler, 
where he found his friend already estab 
fished He had not renounced his art, 


November 18G9 his mother's long illne« 
culminated in her death The following 
year took place the vvnr nnd^the year 
after, the exile 

The siege ol Strasbourg quite naturally 
found him there, in Ins native town, for™, 
defence of which lie readily took tip arms 
He once told us, how on the days toe 


besieged made a sortie, his father waited 


for him on the threshold of Ins door to 
lm\c a glimpse ofhtm from a longer a is 

. _ - * — , — m * V\n/*V In n n co* 


tanec, in case he ever came back I n an en- 


which w as to become Ins sole occupation, ranee, m case «*«« » “ f The isles of the 

executing counter of patrols on one oLtne isiesui^ 


Hhinc, he killed in single combat a Corner 
amen fusilier, who had first fired at b 
and who, he wrote to us on the^tnm 
weighed heavily 


August 1914, “had never weighed heavily 
upon Ins conscience” As early ns "1. 
month of August 1871, Etienne Barth left 
Strasbourg with Ins two sons and au 
three, unw filing to submit to the German 


Wiling iu auuiun . 

occupation, went to settle together 
Geneva Their father had two old friends 
there, hut the elder son found time hang 
somew lint hear ily upon his hands I 
was then at Geneva a reading room, whicn 
still exists nnd where we know his memory 
is faithfully preserved up to the present 
day. It was there that he had the occa 
sion of reading the Revue Critique, found 
ed four years before the war One nay 
w hen he had just completed the perusal ot 


and he spent his leisure time in 
drawings direct from Alsacian life “These 
rural studies," wrote Auguste Barth,* 

“led him naturally to landscape drawtng 
which, as a true townsman, lie had, 
hitherto, totally neglected I have had the 
good fortune to be Ins humble companion 
in this new apprenticeship Many Thurs- 
days were thus employed in trudging on 
hill nnd plain, from Lichtenherg to 
Saverne We left early in the morning and 
did not return till late in the night , I, 
bringing back with roe, some frightful 
daubs and he, some Beautiful and judi 
cious studies " The writer is, indeed, too 
modest , he was far from being without 
artistic talent and till lately, as long a9 
his sight permitted him, he continued in 
bis holidays to paint landscapes 

Presumably his growing deafness in unen ne naujusi vuuipicuu 
duced him to leave the University and take Bhamtnt rtl'isa of A llergaigne, it occurrcu 
this “renewable" leave which to be to him to note down his thoughts on i_ 


svas to be 
extended indefinitely Better equipped, 
thanks to the libraries, first at Pans, and 
then again at Strasbourg, which he had 
no idea of ever leaving, he continued the 
study of Sanskrit for the mere pleasure of 
mastenng it, without any idea of making 
-a show before the public of what he had 
learnt The article in the Revue Gertnam 
que, which we have just mentioned, had 
been ' drawn out of him,” he said, by a 
family friend These studious leisure 
hours mixed with intervals spent at the 
* brasserie" and varied by some journeys, 
glided away peaceably in the midst of his 
relatives His father, formerly a trades 
man’s clerk became in 1897 cashier of the 
1 Canal da Rhone au Rbm ” and, submitt 
ing his resignation in 1867 at the age of 
sixty, finally retired from business No 
thing seemed likely to disturb the easy life 
of a family so well united But the time of 
the great ordeals approached On the 3rd 


Uerne (T Wsace April— June pp 155 56 


to him to note down his -thoughts • 
and the account, which was the outcome of 
this idea, he forwarded to the i?erne which 
published it on the 4th May 1872 Such 
was the commencement of a collaboration^ 
which was to be so fruitful in its results 
Geneva was, however, nothing but a stage 
on the route to Pans , but here, it is much 
better to let Auguste Barth speak for him 
self , 

‘ Meanwhile my father my brother ana mys'i* 
Went on a journey to England and returned rza 
Paris On leaving the P L M station my fatner 
suddenly addressed me satyng * After all we m'S 0 * 
as well be here as at Geneva' Always obedient i 
assented and thought no more of it. But my father, 
kept on nursing his idea And so on the death o 
one of his old Geneva friends and soon after, of my 
brother Edmond we came to settle ourselves i“ 
Paris For a long time we searched for a lodging 
My father insisted on having a house not more than 
two stones high He was still very vigorous ana 
active and I be! eved it was only a hobby as ola 
people occasionally have We used to tun op the 
ascent of Mt Saleve and at Geneva we lived fn the 
top storey of a big house nb ch commanded a superb 
view Bnt my father bad taken a violent di«l ke for 
the staircase 1 understand his reasons better now 
V\e eventually installed onrselves at No 6 of the 



ciiajd me ftwaj . kfpt on accumulating had dot 


AUGUSTE BARTH 


Wj'thlt'M.S' “““'"cement of July 
Pm aIS? .?*”- W up it 

family t4? s £l !, h '" d "t'. "-e read m h,s 
two andTh.ir Mr & ?“ t hnd th " c 
signs of mat years longer, showing 
those u at wlthout any of 

old age In th S wblcb usa ally accompany 
contract J h n , ng0r0u \ wiater of J «79. 
sorrow caSeS t, UreSy a Whlch ’ much to “V 

of lllnes’s nn m bl ? oS - after two weeks 

isso. at h ^f^ u ? day * the 20th J anuar y 

davs bef n ~ Slx ,a the morning, two 

Bettfekl 7 , 3 ," 1 b "“tV" Auguste 

lire so to the enrf 6 ’ he con t |nu ed to 
the will of L 1 d ’ m , ore perhaps through 
h«own .-vA 311 "/,,^ 311 h * any desire of 
reclaimed } ae 80,1 j. ( woc to loneliness) he 
The ^ s t g nr n i aad .^ Sam ,a hls o!d a 8 e 
perly soealftr.™^ b,s stor y shoalc} pro 
Rraphy P r t S be sought for lnhisbibho- 
the contnh,A above alt illustrated by 
nishing ff*85« w,1Icb he kept on fuf 
the Revae r£ evae Crttt Q™, Meluswe, 

later to ^H/sfoire des Religion s and 
Co aptcsl„Zy°, ara n a ! i de J Savants, the 
tiona et n^n S d ? ^Atademie des Inscnp- 
"" t/ ci Lf a// « ['tires, the Bulletin de 


FE 'ol e e F** I/es Mins, the Bulletin de 
““merons d Extreme Orient These 

a “ extent a l t,cIes bore witness to such 
,DS *ghtastrt f ,mpart,a hty, erudition and 
tnonnt an^^L S, i eed, 7 establish his para 
Wntten m b J. 7 The7 arc - moreover, 
tl gorou» ~« a , ,an S u age which was as 
we have sifd A' i wa , 9 sob e r Eut, when 
?“d their h«f that tbeir , style is excellent 
have noth. St “ onsi derab!e, we find we 
read an d JX e,se , to add , He who had 
pr °perlv x,t ‘e ised many books did not 
Eve a his D®? cakm &> write a single one 
than au„JP,° as de riade was no more 
hu •fanrnotmn. c" an enc y c , lo P £ edia and 
only a "& ns Sanscntes do Cambodge 
stance,, ™ 1011 of ****** The c.rrum 

m °re cnnoJI Y and 13 P trha P s s , tlU 

own case n-u , hear him argue on his 
dead often ' uneral panegyric of the 
toexaSL a pretext for the living 
to plead *5 ,r own conscience or even 
refer to *5“ shortcomings If 
A “Kaste Barth h a obltaar y notice that 
of dedicated to the memon- 


mmld tdcvcUed at him w.th equal f orK 
Immediately after ginag the list of th, 
few works published byYsfr.end %*£ 
with his signature or anonymously lie 
at once adds, not without l suggest, in 
of self examination -"All these pane?, 
a, *s quite ey.dent, hare been SK 
as reyiews of the works of others Several 
are of large dimensions almost as big a, 
memoirs some of them are papers tbit 
Garrez alone, in nil Europe was, perhaps 

ol • a, ‘ of th '“ are renlfte 

with the jnstest and the freshest ”?.!, 
exhitntmg the most profound knowledge 
without any show of pedantry In? 
h ,Tl, °°f, fctb that thi,,s drawn oit 
of fall wells , and that on each point the 
author has done no more than pushed 

I"'!?'?, ,! " hcads “ f th ' "olnmns, whmh 

he could, m case of need, support with 
large reserres > All the same, they ™ r e 
nothing but single articles, inly iodlst 
reviews Abroad, however, there was no 
mistake about them worth FVo! th? 
very beginning, Garrez was given a place 
‘ n n \ h 5 fr ° at u rank> amongst the masters 
and his authority was m several matters 
largely recognised Bat things d.d not 
appear quite in the same fight amongst 
ns, for we feel much more than we think 
a superstitions awe for a book, especially 
if it is a big one , as if one coufii not be 
profound, original and useful except in a 
volume and under a special cover We 
must, here, confess that Garrez was not 
appreciated, amongst ns, at Ins high 

Ir^ont 1 n 00,7 b / thc masses 
are out of the consideration in such a 
matter, but even by the learned pnbfic 
tn ,“ e was not appreciated and, plainly 
i^nM,' n £’ b r Wa | not J even recognised ex^ 
cept by his friends and a small number of 
?KS? ? S r’’ P"5 lc “ , “ rlj the fmthful adh? 
real, of our Societe Asiatiqne to which 
he »» i for a long I, me eo deyoutly attach 
'y, T a' rc -, Bt least, 5ustice was alway? 
rydered to him thoroughly and well ” 
Death, more merciful to Auguste Earth 
atayed its band until h,s faL emereed 
Item the small circle of the .nitmt™ bit 

the uoirersal reputatioa that be emi.rf 
ben-yerowed, to use his own exp”e,i??„’ 
to any thing but to the "simple 
when it entirely rested with him to y?Sd 
to the pressing entreaties of the rift™ 

ss'a-ts.-Rt.i-yttw 

speak, of Garrez?, 
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importance and not the advertisement oi 
the fact that he was the first to discover 
it As for writing: a book simply to prove 
that he was capable of doing so, it was 
the very last idea that would ever have 
entered his head 

Here, we must specialty refer to his 
magisterial Histoire des Religions de r 
Inde written for the Encyclopedic des 
Science Rehgieuses (1879) and continued 
by his famous Bulletins des Religions de 
Tlnde (1880 1902) which threw such a 
flood of light on the problems connected 
with the religions of ancient India He 
also took a considerable part in the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Epigraphy of 
Indo China To him we owe the first 
fasciculus of the Inscriptions Snnscntes de 
Cimpa et du Cambodge (1885) and it was, 
again, he who after the death by accident, 
of A Bergatgne assured, with the assis 
tance of Messrs Emile Senart and Sylvam 
Levi the publication of the Inscriptions 
Snnscntes de Campa et du Cimbodge 
(1893) He took upon himself the task of 
deciphering the Sanskrit and Pah inscnp 
tions collected m Siam by Lucten Four 
nereau (Le Siam ancien t I, 1895) and 
to complete the second volume left un 
finished of the same work (1908) When 
the archaeological commission of Indo 
China undertook its first great publica 
tion, that of the photographs brought 
back from the Bayon d Angkor Thom by 
the mission of H Dufour and Ch 
Carpeaux, it was again, he who was 
entrusted with its direction Finally he 
hailed with joy the establishment in 1898 
by M P Doumer of 1 Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme Orient Lot content to colla 
borate with Messrs Bt6al and Senart in 
drawing up the chart of its foundation, he 
traced, in a letter to its first director 
M L Finot, a programme of work which 
was at the same time both ideal and 
practical For, of all ol qualities of his 
intellect that which perhaps is the most 
astounding, is the extraordinary p»netra 
tion with which this sedentary scholar 
could imagine at a distance and without 
£l £ t H‘ ut y se cn ‘them the minutest 
w * the Asiatic life On this point, 
competent persons 
One day,” writes M P 


is unanimous 
OHramnre, 


W , * conversation which 1 

StCm the dlustnous 
in his opinion, no 
out hid Hit right to sptahof things Indian 


who had never set Ins foot in India I 
thought of invalidating this ]udgment by 
citing the example of Barth ‘M Barth, 
be rejoined, ‘but tins is just the exception 
which confirms the rule ' ” 

Meanwhile the titles and honours 
which he never courted, came to seek 
Auguste Barth in his studious retreat 
Member of the Societc Asiatique since 
1862, of the SociUi de Ltngmsttque sm« 
1873 he was successively nominated ana 
elected honorary member of the Genoots 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen Oi 
Batavia, on the 8th June lfc86 , titulary 
member of l’Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres on the 3rd February 189a , 
Grand Officer of the Royal Order of the 
Cambodge on the 10th March 189'* 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London on the 7th May 1895, 
member of the committee of the Jo nrnai 
des Savants on the 19th December 189oi 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour on tbe 
31st December 1895 , foreign member oi 
the Koninkhik Instituut voor de Taal» 
Land , en Volken Kunde van Nederlanascn 
Indie associate member of 1 Acadian* 
Royale des Sciences of Amsterdam (section 
of literature and historical sciences) oa 
the 13th April 1896 , honorary member oi 
the American Oriental Society on tu* 
14th August 1898 , Commander of the 
Order of the Dragon of Annam, on the 
10th February 1899 , corresponding 
member of the Imperial Academy 
Sciences of Petrograd On the 29t« 
December 1902 , member of the Comtnis 
sion archaeologique de V Indi Chine on 
the 18th January 1908 , doctor honors 
causa of the University of Louvain on tW 
10th May 1909 When his eightieth 
birthday drew near, his friends could no 1 
think of a better way of serving at ooj 
and the same time, the well merited 
renown of the scholar as well as the id 
terests of science except by bringing to* 
gether in one comprehensive publication 
his works which were scattered aboat i 
many reviews At their instance, J 1 * 
consented to draw up the list of hi 3 work’ 
himself, but on the condition of makidS 
drastic supressions In spite of the'e 
dreadful loppings og the works of Auguste 
Barth do not fill less than five volntd fS 
m octavo* In the course of a 

* Qu&ranle »as d’tndiatikme (Torres deAn*?*}* ■, 
Uattl rrcot lilts a 1 occasion de son qnatre-viofft e® j 

MMivenaite fans E Leronr l&H~~Tbe first 1°* 
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SIMS--: *fe= ? !■ £t£S !£8L2Z!KaZ£3&2iSs: 

jetty not f»r from the light house He wore 
a sailor s cap nnd passed the greater part 
of hn sojourn there, on th- beach loung 
inp reading painting nnd bathing H e 
sens in hn youth an excellent swimmer 
nnd remained so in his oil nge Side by 
side with the entries regarding his l/mrer- 


M E *“ rt 

* n ft j n ^ b l c and sp'cch hn "oKl 

arade bronght to the scholar nnd *o 
w nan the, tribute of admiration of his 
confreres throughout the world nnd 
pointed oat how the chronoJogi 
a?*/ 0f th, » collection, while farnisb 
*i»vr? . ' * P ,c tore of the scientific ncti 
•I:* 0 *«** aether, retraced the whole his- 
iSL or Inawawm daring nearly half n 
lUrijf r ,'W mnch touched Auguste 
snd*^ ll 5^ "’ ,lh bl * u,u '^ ‘bonhomie 
elty * "tanding on the eery spot 
* " years later, the last prayers 
to be pronounced before his coffin 
room W ., rc ’ i n hli spanous working 
o. ® on the first storey of No 10 rve 
from»n C/P wflcre ,1C "ceivetl visitors 

SZSlF**”* of the worH that onr 

brJSt 0a l ,0n ?. COnl,,,t,e t0 con J nrc «P the 
»o* tfL ,hot,Wc " d K rnnd oI<J mnn wear 
r a |?-f *u n S a *.t* c he nnd beard on the chin 
thefaihion of the second Empire 
®twnys rendy, with great good 
frnm°i! r to 0,, °' 7 himself to be disturbed 
from si* COD ? tQnt reading It was also 
deraW tbcrc *^at be maintained o consi 
emir,,! correspondence with his nomcr 
of h,« en r nna the greater number 
TQatll*°»f rerc “. ,n , ^pdtanism It is de 
dfne^J* 0 be w **hed that this correspon 
at ]m collected and some extracts 
Polished , for he wrote hts 
thaffcf Otters with the same alert pen 
find J?. C Tif ote b,s art »cles with nnd we 
•atin« *^ erc 08 ,n ,ns familiar conver 
comrw “‘ways full of .inspiration and 
Otj?£ rt .v nC r han, f lin P every subject with 
laeiswi » ° W of Pedantry but with nn 
heritn^^fr. , L ni ? ,T P owcr which is the 
intend °f ttj e best traditions of Trench 
Passed 1, . Earil 811 aimer regularly, he 
Audi»r„j S 7^ C lt,ons ,n tfie bttle port of 
exmn«» e A*l5 onl5, •belter in the whole 
P se of the wild sandy shores between 

* «< °rop!-?*' h‘S t Tb ? fir 'h eonUlm »fltr the [n<Jei 
S tin,. M °*:«ph» Which Will serre at the mmc 

'ntBM TheT,!. 1 “V* of '° nl * nl * to all the fire 
porfr* t of th! 5”*. 9 ° ,Bal ? h “* •* 8 frosthp ece a 
preface a {-•• * 5? "J ch •* worth ittlog and a* 

Sen art whfch aee^iJSv'* nr f“' “ nd * •P'rth of M 
c worth rtadiogr 

*3 Vi-3 


sitv degrees we hare found noted care 
fully, in his own ban lwntmg. that he had 
been awarded n medal by the Humane 
Society on the 20th December 1605 nnd 
ngnin n diploma on the 7th May 18"G 
nnd he himself has shown us the distant 
buoy in the roads of Audieroc which wns 
the ordinary goal he aimed to reach each 
time he took his bath Of these swimming 
excursions he— always n methodical man— 
carefully noted the number in pencil, year 
after year on the walls of hn cabin The 
country people, comparatively ignorant 
could not easily guess what • the old her 

mit or the jetty ns he was pleased tocall 
himself might be by profession As he 
had been decorated on the centenary of 
the French Academy they wrongly sup- 
posed him to have retired from Komemys 
tenons office in the navy Ilut their simple 
souls were not mistaken in their estimate 
of the kindness of his heart nnd the beauty 
of his character and he was ns universally 
loved nnd respected amongst the fishermen 
of the Breton Const ns nmongst his coi 
leagues of the Palais Mnzartn 

Meanwhile the years passed and little 
by bttle dug many gaps around him He 
saw disappear, one after another his 
friends of infancy When the last compa 
mon of hi s yonth had passed ntvay he 
sighcl to think that he was left alone to 
recollect how joyous nnd gay some sixty 
or sixtyfive years earlier, had been such 
nnd such a particular round of marbles or 
of top tins or that swimming party adrift 
on the waters of the Rhine In vain his 
eyes senrehed around him for some one 
with whom to rake up these old memories 
‘ People often speak he said, 'of the 
egotism of old age, bnt is not the major 
part of this egotism due to loneliness ? * 
The Tounnr generations of Indian.sts 
intimidated by Ins prestige nnd perhaps 
kept at an arm s length *by hts extreme 
deafness did not know him well or knew 
him scarcely at all After Michel Oral who 
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srs££.^ Si¥S!%S'p 

Senart and Sylvain Ldvi, we have be . to feel that I am so useless and inca- 

aearly the last-Einot for whom he had a bod to feel ting guard somewhere 

special predilection and onrselves-to profit pable even am ^ ul f n B ce which I could 

by his intellectual intercourse. In bis case, "r m 8 an invalid and not '« an 


by his intellectual intercourse. In his case not as an 

however, the mental powerswere preserved “ter only a y, ht makc3 my bones 
intact to the last, though he whimsically at t e ”oant. b health. 

oWlained cl "having no more . memory "d^ept^gU J 


complained ol -having no more memory acne a aa pereepi.- . were rare 
left than a rabbit and no more brain than Thes f. ““tbnrsts 01 “ f bis feelmgs 

- chicken.''. But already bis hitherto ex- « the reticent al3ay 3 this, he 


a chicken.” But already his hitherto er- JT“ S t on so eiciting aday as this, -- 

cellent health was giving him cause for that, even on is e: tci a r/tbe need ol 
complaint and in 1905 it was at such a felt, in LsSU? nPMdon me, my dear friend, 

®fil^Vcan\ h S5e b n 0d m y ys^ 

‘S^%l“ C P nhence h forrh To Eventually Rusted the, remnanUnf 

slacken until it definitely ceased m 1911. S‘ s streD f„ h f nr ^he first^lme in his life bis 
His constitution, however, was so he gave up for the jirst time , “. n ^ adierne , 
strong that he would, undoubtedly, have cherished ant £ sufiered from 

been preserved to us if the war— his second The disease he inc . -V - fle 

Franco-German war-had not broken out. went on eonstantly increasi g. i J. sd f 

It took him by surprise as it did us all already been . fiL** to the private 
though perhaps a little less than it did earned, severaUimesbef o , be^p tbere 

most of us. As early as July, he had, as hospital of St. Jean-d-_ • lgtb April 

usual, gone back to Audierne. When, on that he breathed his *as afternoon, 

the 14th August, he came to know of the 1916 at about five o’clock in ^ffterno ^ 


the 14th August, he came to know of the 1916 at about nve o ciot . d ns to 

entry of our troops in Mulhouse he wrote Two days before be bad 9 Q f the 

to ifs : "What . f momentous occurrence »b enqumes * about th' triable of. 


to us: “What a momentous occurrence make enquiries *bouc rests j n a 

this 1 'How quickly hearts must have beat trains to Brittany. B. achaise till" 

in Alsace! The bones of my father must vault in the cemetry of 

have stirred in his urave. and for myself, in obedience to . , _ e _r 


in Alsace! The hones of my father must vault in the cemerry b j b we 

.have stirred in his grave, and for myself, m obedience to j. b j g n( jdress 

I never before regretted so much that I am written on the first rt „- P i. n of r asbourg 
not some 40 or 50 years younger that I book-it .may be carried over toStrasboorg 
might be over there, in the ranks with my for final burial lf i that 

knapsack on my back ” Let it not for May it be, as was his ardent desire, to* 

an instant be supposed that he abandoned it may repose there in Frenc * _ 

himself to a blind optimism: his critical No one should seek in this , wit- 
sense is always wakeful and he immediate- thing but the truthful n “ rr£ N* v ® « Anna?. 
ly adds, “But to ensure that the moral ness who knew Auguste Barth w 
cflect may be lasting it is necessary that the last thirty years of his hie « 

the operation also should be lasting. It does not flatter himself that he * 
should he a really strategic move, striking about him. This will be. our exc . 
across the passes of the Higli-Yosges being obliged to have mixed , VP f _. a . 
mountains, menacing the rear qj the personal reminiscences with the lnio ^ 
Germans in Lorraine and obstructing their tions which we have enae nvour c 
communications with southern Germany, collect for the sake of the future nisto , 

Otherwise, it would be only a repeti- of Indianism. As to some considerati 


Otherwise, it »uuiu uc vm. 
tion on a grander scale of 


v a repcti- oflndiamsm. As to some _consiaer»n . . 

.. — .. „ ... the attack his role as a scientist and his moral ,P 0 £*v pQ 

of Saathruck in 1870.” But i» hi« « n mon the miestion cannot be 


Ol sanruruck m 187U. liut it his 
intellect sees clearly, his heart is flutter- 
ing with excitement to the breaking 
point. “The imbolisation," he adds, “is 
rnrrW on without UHJ fuSS O t 


beiuR carricJ on 

ado. The parents weep and acquiesce 
when their sons leave them for the front ; 


his role as a scientist ami msraoiuu.-*-- 
ns a man, the question cannot be^ ta 
up here. The judgment of masters 13 
the business ol pupils ; and moreover, 
lack at the present moment the breno 
of margin and the distance o{ bonzo 


which Is necessary for making a 
estimate and conveying n definite npp 1 ^' 
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cmtioa of the work as well as the work 
raan We loved him for his little faults, 
as for his great qualities for his occa 
sional fits of obstinacy as for his habitual 
breadth of wisdom , for his causticity of 
wit as for his benevolence , for bis carp 
mg criticisms of the Government as for 
his profound attachment to his country 
Above all we admired, unreservedly, his 
marvellous lucidity of intellect which in 
all matters went straight to the core , 
ms universal mastery of knowledge which 
was an inexhaustible fountainhead open 
to alt other seekers his height of dis 
mterestedness and impartiality where 
the independence of hi« modest fortune 
“8d nlaced him from the first and where 
the thorough honesty of his nature mam 
tamed him to the last Such were the 
most marked features of his physiognomy 
so complex and so nchty modelled these 
ar f a ]so apparently those which the for 
getfid future will remember But how 
many delightful traits and delicate tints, 


how many details of light and shade are 
destined to be lost when the few memoirs 
wherein he still survives will have in 
their turn disappeared M Senart has 
admirably expressed it m his farewell 
address— gushing straight from Ins heart— 
which he delivered on behalf of the 
Society Asiatique in the meeting held on 
the 12th May 1916 There we can read, 
formulated by the voice of a peer, the 
judgment here missing 

For a long t me doubtless In tnrvcjlcig (h s pre- 
cious gaUtry o( the tcattttid «m«j» of Bank the 
new gcoerat oo of workers mil find someth ng of 
that strengthen ng joy wh ch we inhale in the serene 
atmosphere of a scleoce so vast nod so prec se so 
sol d and so alert Bot we alas rvl o knew h to and 
lastd ■wtiBuUcMiv tBc gseatew parr 

of b s secret We alone shall hare been able to 
measure how ranch tbe oobleoess of an ant <joe char 
aeter the aurpl tnde of an intellect equal to the nc- 
compl sbrnent of alt tasks (he soundness of an iccor 
nipt hie judgment the acltee aud prompt sens b ty 
of a heart of gold, comb ned with the .float t es of a 
scholar in aeh ev a figure trnly rare It bis van 
Isbed and in van sb mg ba» bequeathed to as a me! 

aoeboly which noth ng will console 
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'R&og'ididi 1 
Bbat is it Ranu ? 

« ^On t yon know that to-day is Sushy's 
mrthday ? So they are going to bold 
aiancy dress party at their place I 
to go dressed ns the goddess 
Jj s hmr' v Bat I have not got a red san 
mother has sent me to you She said 
'“”JDnliiiagot lots of beautiful saris 

®« Benares silk ’ 

n ^ car » wc aw old fashioned people. 

oe things would not be to your taste, 
J Qa art very modem and hare taken 
ROtug to toe Mem-Sahib s school " 

» .There now Kaugndi how von talk 
p oe sure 1 hat if you are old fashioned ? 
f*V» ,s not Laksomi even more old 
wsbioaed than yourself* Now please do 
®pcn your trunk and let me see what yon 
uave got •» 

< * ^ a d to sit up at the urgecey of my 
j *r e Rmnddauchter s manner I un 
ocked my trunk nad took out nearlr 
”U et ?y or tweotr 6 tc sans Waves of 
rr n blue green and pink rolled sdorig the 


floor of my room, with glittering golden 
and silver flowers and leaves but none 
found favour with the critical little girl 
As soon a9 I took out one she turned op 
her nose and exclaimed, * This won t do 
Rangadidi ^Laksbtm wont look right in 
it ” 

I gave it up in despair and said, * Then 
darling, 1 am afraid I shall not be able 
to suit you You must try elsewhere ’ 

My little darling stood there with a 
sulky expre«s on on her pretty face and 
showed not tbe faintest sign of moving 
Suddenly she exclaimed. But Raugadi, 
what do you keep in that box of white 
stone, there by the «i le of the big iron 


That marble box » I had quite for 
gotten it It must be about forty 
tcts sinre tba* day, when I first put 
my foot within tbe threshold of this room, 
d rested in the red silk of a bnde with 
tinkling anklets on and annoioted with 
eacdal paste That httle box stood then 


&50 

in that very place. Its colour was then 
like the fresh sea-foam, that crests the 
waves of the hlue ocean : now it has 
taken on a yellowish tinge with the 
passage of time. I have gone on seeing 
it nearly every day of my life, but some- 
howit has escaped out of my memory. 

I turned to Ranu and said, “Ranu, 
that was a fortunate reminder of yours. 


I too was young 

beautiful 


You might get the very thing you w 

I . n 'i .-I \ 1 i* Iiat If nnnf nma triT 
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woman’s life history, 
once. And do you 
lady readers, that I too had a time, 
peonies’ eyes clung only to me, ercn it t 
stood among a thousand pretty girls 

(2) 

I was born in an ancient aristocrat 
family, Loohed at from the outside, we 
retainers 


canted wanted nothing. 


my wed- wealth, a great ancestral house, retainer 

Tfirst. nnd servants innumerable. I 


in this marble box. It contain* , - - . 

ding dress, I put it there the day I first want, of 


made my appearance in this house and 
I have not touched it ever since. So long 
as youraunt Kalyani was alive, she used 
to take it out frequently, shake and fold 
it and make no end of it. But after her 
death nobody paid any attention to it 
any more. I will take it out 'for you, If 
the worms have leftanything.” 

The box was secured by a small old- 
fashioned brass lock. 1 picked out its 
key after a'good search among my large 
bunch of keys. I was doubtful whether 
the lock would yield to this rusty little 
key, but my fears proved to be false. I 
pulled up the lid. 

Ranu cried out aloud in her delight, "Ob 
what a beauty ! Rangadi, I have never 
seen the like of you ! What do you mean 
by neglecting such a fine thing ? It is a 
mercy that the worms have spared it. 1 
see only two or three small holes. But 
it is still quite wearable. But how is it, 
that the box smells so beautifully of 
camphor ?" 

“Your aunt Kalyani used to keep 
chains of camphor beads in it." 

“But what kind of an ornament is this, 
Rangadi ? It looks like a chain of golden 
jasmines. -Such a thing, too, you have 
left uncared for in this old box ? You do 
neglect your things, I must-say that. I 
have a good mind to run away with it, 
hut I know mother would give me a good 
slap if I took away such a costly thing. 
Do you know, ever since I lost that ugly 
old broach of mine, mother does not let 
me touch a single thing. So Lakshmi will 
have to be content with tinsel ornaments 
this evening. But I must hurry, else l 
should be late for the party." 

My granddaughter danced off the 
room, with the red sari. I remained seat- 
ed on the floor, in front of the open box. 
Somehow I felt a great disinclination to 
get up. 

Do not scorn it because it is an old 


alter tour oroiucij., ou --- . 

notice and care, which agidgdjMj 
birth portion, never fell to my lot. . * r 
long time I enjoyed all the wealth 
affection which an only baby among t 
family of grown ups had a right to expec • 
When my little nephews and nieces ma 
their appearances, 1 assumed the to 
aunt with due dignity and 
ance. My grandmother had named tn 
Vidyut (Lightning). Many people give 
the name 'Lotus-eyed’ to their bl' D 
children, but everybody with one accora 
declared that I had fully justified 
name. You may be sure that I was qm« 
conscious of the fact. I was as proud a* 

anything of my brilliant complexion a^ 

beautiful face. My mother had a large 
mirror in lier bedroom, and whenever 1 
found her absent from her room, I went 
and stood before that mirror, admiring 
myself. I used to lean back my head and 
make the mass of my dark wavy hair 
touch the ground or dress it in as many 
fashions as I possibly could. t Sometimes i 
held up my beautiful arms, white as 
alabaster and rounded as the stalk oia 
lotus to the golden morning light and 
gaze at them with eyes of wonder. From 
my very childhood I refused to put on 
any colours except red or dark blue— 
I was quite aware of the fact that these 
two colours enhanced the beauty of my 
fine complexion. My grandfather was 
alive then. He used to be greatly amused 
at my pride and say, “My dear, it will 
b6 a hard job to find out a suitable bride- 
groom for you, great beauty that you are. 
To my knowledge, there is only one. person 
worthy of that honour, that being, my 
own humble self." 

Though the scion of an old conserva- 
tive family, my father cherished many 
modern theories and ideas. But as my 
grandfather was alive, he was unable to 
carry most of his theories into practice- 



n-i%Ti at °R' tatl °n was then going on in 
K, 1 ^°”', * hc pennon of women 
r?.„ *3 Sll * rf with the modern pirtr. 

ra T oor ° f l<nt n« uaring 
*° ,y;i "VK'* of hie family to the new 
££* he himself began to teach me 

m-atrnJJ" 0 !1)tc ”' ,a U " Dot the last 
52".V n T? /»“"» ladies faronred card 
therdui th S OS9, PP*aR much more than 
a show th f n r *t« d, « They tad to make 
»tadyins- so as not to fail in 

th*T P ^»M SpeCt tb «r father ui law, but 
half *l d " eTt Li !e «P to «t for more than 
of«^« oar .t. Th L re nCTer " as an y want 
or .^,. M r* ,th f r * , ? e,r bablc s began to cry 
rromn!^ household duty required their 
K Pt r attca . tl0n Dut 1 took to my 
the hn«£ 0m H lc {*ff« on *°K I finished nil 
inner !!’ fat,lcrba ‘l brought tnto the 

Wroad«*2f a « t *fc e * 0ts ' then bcRan t0 raake 
whirls Q t Oight upon my father s library 
raents WaS fl,taited 10 tlie outer apart 

marerfS* th f CH,tom of our family to 

ffirSifc vcrj tatl ? M * 9,st '« * a 

hood °°nf* “awed in their child 

case t 1 tbc ? ,d ordcr changed in my 

ho?*. tLijH" the ° *L r dau « hter of oor 
mothrV ne,t i f F 1 ? “Other, nor my grand 
da* 'ti COuM . 1,vc without me a single 
abont 1 ! an,body . asktd an 7 questions 
out Vo ‘v, 7 ?i5 c ’ thcj always gave me 
than 1 „ani rC i ° r ^ T^r, yoongcr 
remark r 2?« ,ly was and ne *er failed to 
early n ’ni u slTe our S ,rIs ,n mar nagc 
we wni ^ ccau * c we must but because 
if we d.r* .V™ 1 * w °uld dare to object 
Kuhn ?' d otherwise We arc a great 
house wi 7 ’ man y daughters of our 
whole remained unmarned their 

say 1? es and nobody had anything to 
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tb o S neht W ft a f 3 Srowing up, with oat any 

nj otber«oL* my marr,a ? e , M 7 B™«w 
it *°metimes reminded others that 

age w” t,mc to think of my marn 
Iniiltlu received but scant hearing 
Was bein« bear ^“ta suitable bridegroom 
to he “O^lit f°r, hut nobody seemed 
people Vt I y energetic about it As the 
tenant* ?L° nnd us "ere mostly our 
faces a * ver 8a, d anything to our 

our back* e™ 1 anything behind 

notice **' nob °dy brought it to our 

b / other a marriage had taken 
ueforc my birth , my second 
••* r too had been married when I 


r„T te t r a11 My third brother was 
considerably younger than the elder 
f n ” aad B °w hls marriage was about 
to be solemnised My grandfather w ished 
a v , crj , R rQ nd a flair, as he was 

doubtful whether he would lire to see 
any other festive ceremony of the family 
The bride-elect was the daughter of a 
poor house, but as she was reported to 
be supremely beautiful, my grandfather 
consented to the match After the bride 
had been formally seen and chosen, he 
came to me and said with a smile, * My 
dear, you think that your beauty stands 
unrivalled so you do not condescend 
even to look at this old fellow As J am 
quite tired of your imperiousness, I am 
Ringing home n greater beauty than even 

I laughed at bis words but somehow 
1 telt a little uneasy in my mind Was 
she really more beautiful ? Well let her 
come then I shall be able to judge 

The wedding itself was to be a very 
simple affair as the bride s father was 
a poor man but the preparations that 
were being mode for the reception of the 
bnde in our house were meant to make 
up for all want of magnificence in the 
wedding A great feast was to be given 
m our house then all the family together 
with an enormous number of friends, rela 
tions and guests was to go out to a villa 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, and 
spend a festive week there Ample pro 
visions had been made for entertaining 
the guests with dance, music and tbeatri 
cal performances 

The day of the home-coming of the 
bride arrived The festal clamour m our 
bouse was great enough to be almost 
deafening A band had struck up near 
the outer gate, and nil the children had 
assembled there to listen to the music 
My mother and my eldest sister in law 
were busy taking counsel together over 
the proper management of the various 
ntes and ceremonies Nobody seemed to 
if a J 1 - r , il™. to s P' ire and those who 
really di 1 the least went about with the 
most anxious faces 

v™ " a u 1 , d ° l »e all this t, me? 

You woull laugh if yo u knew I was 
i““ y ,° "“"»«»/ taklQ g out all the pretty 
* V?', n £ oa every one of 
them to find out which suited me most I 

^infh^t terinincd “*7 to own defeat to 
another woman At last I decided upon 
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a sills, whose colour was that of the clear enme in their closed carriages. A crowd 
autumnal sky and it was embroidered all of servants brought up the rear. . , 

over with gblden stars. I let down my It was Already dark, when we jeacnea 
hair, which reached down to ray n nicies our destination. We were unable 
and kept it from blowing over my face, any of the good outdoor walks, 
with a chain of sapphires tied across my planned beforehand, ns my mother insisted 
brow'. I did not put on ninny jewels as I upon our having supper and retiring 
was quite confident that my beauty need. ’ ' J T * ,! " 
dd but few aids. It took me a long time 
to finish dressing. Then coming out of the 
room, I mingled with all the girls and 
young women assembled near the entrance 

to the inner appartments. __ sue uku *w»» *»—■-«-- - , 

Suddenly the sound of loud music you come here to sleep and eat ? I heara 
broke upon our ears. The procession that the garden had been much added 
must be quite near. What a deafening to, many new' beds have been planted and 
uproar! 1 he huge procession came on many fountains and marble seats hare 
slowly and shopped before the outer gate. * 1 “ ** nf '' 

The silver palanquin, which bore the 
newly wedded pair, entered the inner 
court. I pushed my way to the front 
of my companions, ns 1 was determined 
tbhave a good look at the bride. My 
mother advanced to receive the bride. 

I still see her in my mental vision, ns she 
then appeared. She looked like the verb 
table queen oi Kailasa, Parvatce herself, 
with the child Lakshmi in her arms. The 
girl bride was indeed beautiful ! Her face 
seemed to be moulded out of fresh chur- 
ned batter, her eyes were those of a 
startled fawn. 

I was gaxing at the bride in open- 
mouthed wonder and had forgotten even 
to be envious. One of my numerous 
cousins, named Kamalini, bad been 
standing by me. All of a sudden, she re- 
marked aloud “Well, I admit that the 

bride's face is beautiful, but as to com- w . 

plexion, she cannot hold a candle to our in no way resembled the small enclosure 
Vidyut. How grandfather exaggerates !’’ heavily laden with flowering plantain 

, Why, so it was ! I came back to my- earthen jars, which we used to call a 
self with a jerk. However pretty the face garden in our town house. This garden 
of the bride might be, I stood far superior extended far and wide and I felt a bit 
to bet in brilliance of complexion and' afraid at first when I stepped into.it. A 
wealtb'-of hair. 1 now joined in the festive wealth of flower appeared on every side, 
ceremonies with a tranquil mind. As I the pearly dew drops of the early dawn 
bowed down to the new bride, she looked still fresh upon them. As we passed under 
at me with her big eyes full of wonder. the avenue of trees, our hairs faces and 

Th e °ld people of _ that district still mantles became profusely sprinkled a9 
talk about the magnificence of my third from the wet skirts of the wood nymphs, 
lirn+lipr»c — u *• ■■■*■ who had just left their baths. 


l‘and Kamalini shared one room, my 
sistcrs-in-lnw occupied the adjacent rooms. 

‘Quite early in the next morning, I was 
suddenly roused by a good shake from my 
second sister-in-law. As I opened my eyes, 
she cried out, “Now dear, do get up. Have 


been made, lit us go and have a look 
ot them." , . 

Kamalini, who was already sitting up 
in her bed, now put in, while ‘ rubbing 
her still sleep-laden eyes : “But do you 
intend to start in the night ? Why not 
go during the day ? The garden won’t run 
away you know.” 

My sister-in-law gave me a good tag 
as she replied, “My dear madam, do you 
think the men would vacate the garden 
in the daytime lor your good pleasure 
and go and sit out in the fields r Not « 
I know them. If you want to see the 
garden, you must come now, while they 
arc still asleep." 

Kamalini gave way, and we got out 
for our walk. It was still chilly, so I 
wrapt myselfin a green shawl and went 
out. ' » 

The garden was a very large one, and 


brother’s wedding. It was truly 
surpassed there. After the great feast in 
the ancestral house, we started for the 
riverside villa in great state. A. number 
of bullock carts started with the lucgace 
for my brother and ‘his friends elephants 
ere procured, and last of „11 the ladies 


We bad not advanced far, when • 
Kamalini suddenly threw herself down 
upon a bank of green grass by the side 
of a fountain of coloured water and said 
in a derided manner, “1 cannot walk any 
more, you may go on. but. I shall return 



!?st e da < b,L e " fr0ml ' , ' Sp,a “’“ ft " 1 ■»« 
e ° *»"> 

«to^S'w'" 0 T C t k of stone, 

with Dy lfc wns covered all over 

th i flowering creepers and shrubs and 

-P^on^fVJ Sp ? rkh ^ tad 
down iv ts beart and W0 s flowing 

little nvnlet d nr +1* K ad fo J med >ato a 
and bait* at tbe base of the hillock 
t«e b lak?‘ln St m , erged ,l “ lf a mmia 
lotniei ’ 1 " Bl °w Wlth » host of red 

hillock™ MV“,taral, bj th »'/ ld ' 0( tht 
a rnstie v, A _^if 19t f r l . n * aw sat down upon 
IS • which stood close by and 

should w al,m w ®\ r *tt after alf We 
feet aVnlf g ° ne „ back ™th her My 
„d e Bnn over aad I am very 
OMiota*! °Sf “*«•, -»»t glort 

,n otuni on° immi * bc bab,t °f expressing 
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an ot,,n,o totBc habit of expressing 
so I a P t '° n apon every earthly subject 


say sister t "batever yon may 

beautiful *tu w Dk J” am,nc the most 
in outward^.' i®* oltrourse, superior 


in OQtw,,,i v l0 , tus 1S » oltrourse, superior 

bcai, , t? ' b "' * s •"«»»«» 
mine-' U mnst S» 7e wa T to the jesa 


oSlESy* VoaS" ca°f 

lF4!l p “^^ 

the petted and spoilt child of a wealth? 
house, and the men I had . tf,y 

h»' »J brothers, „cle'.°S 

VonnVuakno°wn°°a?d afl S |]Jf 
Z Sst^for???' drop f '°“ ■» 

He looked at me with no less wonder 
than I suppose I did I thought ofit 1«? 
on, but not then it was but for a tnn. 
■nent, that we looked at each other kn 
Jtawt MPMoptU* P rts! »™ “fa* hand 
”« l ' r ma de me recover 

too r I ,. t " rned "waj- with a start 


the eastern sk T heralded Vh^approacb of 
the sun with ,ts rosy blush There was 
also another sunrise, in the skv of 
y°«“ g lff - «nd I returned home stee£d 
m the glory of its wonderful effulgence P “ 

ugMy o ffii“«£S?J!ST} 

Sadden,, S*£ P “ rf 'f™ 

tnlr yonDff Ind ^» y° u °eed not Study 
stunning rom°gh fo°r “'“poor *1 ™ 

beVeaches £ ■» " -no/'"?,- 

With a start I drew back from the 
mirror Was .t really for that puroose 
which my sister in law so clearlv ’ 
that I had been standmg bSe it^ r 
cannot wholly deny it 11 1 

The great rejoicings and festivities of 
our house were unable to claim mJ or 
tiou I did not fad to not.S 
hm and my second sister in law^t^* 
having a good laugh at my exoense 
in spite of many efforts I wa* omte nnif 

•5°” "bore-mentioned ”lX,“S2d 
an, attention to spam for 


mstetef 3 1 so "“'ward beanty is no 
thing ntw f be ,nvvard °ne’ That is some 
the great Jl J* you . U , p to now y° a ^ere 
b “t now l t seems CatC » r ' ° utward beauty. 

of a 7 8en*f tWla,v Jf ft ofl ,n thc middle 
1 saw her' J?A and looking round at her 
ber sai, v t' 1 hcr , facc ^‘tb the end of 
burrv * Q i nd n , se f rom ber seat as in a 
tnrn^ mt St0n,shtd at her behavonr I 
Surprise L fyt i *° ^ be spot whence the 

som e onrw d Ti!? havc come 0h dear - 

Side Of the »> n sltt,n S on the other 

at the so„ n j ? Ck ’ now ' bc had nsen °P 
‘oe sound of our voices 

l Rasno^V the daa Rbter of the house, 
ns my f sufeJ ,na » CCU!ltomcd to ve,! m J s clf. 
tell the f7!fk ,nIaw , at on ce did And to 
ne vcr had 1 "’ cven >f 1 bad been, it would 

moment wT,,tS tC 5 ed i ny ra,nd then The 

of mv hre W ™ ch atands ns the Oue Moment 
manner ’ 9 not to be wasted in that 

roe but t mT« be IT ord beauty denoted to 
at the beZ.^ n r beaDtj ’* bat noi\ I looked 
tfcrful face ° f ft , n °tber WTiat a won 
a ' *ace it was! To me it seemed to 
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behaviour, but I continually dreaded ex- 
posure before everybody. ’ 

A great feast bad been arranged for 
that evening. The friends of nry newly 
married brother sat down to it with him, 
along a long corridor in front of the 
kitchen. The elders took themselves 
away, so that the mirth of the young 
people might be unrestrained.- Suddenly 
they proposed that the new bride must 
serve some food to them, otherwise they 
would decline to touch anything. Were 
the family preceptor and priest alone to 
have that privilege and were the friends 
of the bridegroom of no importance what- 
ever ? My mother and grandmother 
laughed at their clamour and said, “Very 
well, let the new bride serve a bit. It is 
quite proper for a new bride to appear 
before menfolk.” 

The bride was brought in, she was 
glitterin all over with jewels and silks. 
A large silver ladle was handed to her, 
which she at once dropped in her nervous- 
ness. She was all a-tremble. My mother 
became anxious and said, “It would never 
do to send her alone before so many 
people She will drop down of sheer ner- 
vousness, somebody must go along with 
her.” 

But who was to go ? All the daughters- 
in-law of the house drew back, veiling 
themselves copiously. Kamalini, on being 
requested, cried out in dismay, “Oh dear, 
I could not do that for anything !” 

Nobody moved. The clamour among the 
guests became uproarious. My grand- 
.mother jestingly said to mother, “Why 
not send me along with the new bride ? 
The two brides oi Bengal may very well 
serve together.” 

My mother laughed and answered, 
“That would be the best arrangement, if 
it only could be done. But we are getting 
late.” Suddenly her eyes fell upon me 
and she called to me, “Come here dear, 
you go with the bride. Take firm hold of 
her. do not let her fall down.” 

“And take firm hold of yourself too, 
that you do not fall down your- 
56 i t ^hispered Kamalini from behind. 

1 T . Q feehug nervous, but I pulled 
myself together in anger at her sarcasm 
and went out with the bride. The young 
men were seated in a long row, talking 
and laughing aloud. A sudden silence 
jell upon them as we appeared. The new 
•nde served with the silver ladle and 


I moved along with her. My legs were 
trembling with nervousness, and my 
face seemed to he on fire. But yet, in the 
midst of that overwhelming sense of 
shyness, 1 could not help looking up once. 
Another person, too, just looked up at 
that very moment. ~ • < — ' 

My mother signed to us .to come back 
as soon as we had passed along the whole 
row once. > 

The joyous festive week went on, hut 
it had very little attention from me. 
Kamalini and my sister-in-law went on 
making jokes for a day or two, then they 
forgot everything about it. 

A great musical performance was held 
on the last day of the week. A famous 
band of professional singers bad been 
engaged for that purpose. The ladies' 
took their seats behind silken curtains, 
while the friends of my brother sat down 
in front of them, so as to keep a bit apart 
from the older folk. 

The ladies went on feeding their babies 
and taking stock of otic another’s dresses 
and ornaments as they listened ' to ’ the 
singing. I too did not pay undivided 
attention to the music, but neither to 
the small talk around me. ‘ 

A great shout of approval went up as a 
song came to an end. My grandfather 
threw his own shawl on the singer and 
others followed suit with many rich gifts. 

Such unexpected goad luck made that 
tnan greedy. He turned round to the 
ladies in an expectant attitude with 
joined palms. My mother gave me two 
golden ‘mohurs’ and requested^ me to 
throw it out to him. I tied the two coins 
in my silk handkerchief, so that they 
might not get lost in the crowd and 
putting out my hand from behind the 
curtains, I threw s it out in the direction 
of the singer. 

But as good or bad luck would have 
it, the handkerchief, instead of falling 
before the singer, fell down among that 
crowd of young men, who had been sitting 
in front of us. One of them picked it up, 
and untying the coins presented it to the 
singer. But somehow the handkerchief 
remained in his own hands. Need 1 tell 
you, who it was ? People • grieve oyer 
lost property, bpt the joy I felt at losing 
i * handkerchief, still remains unparal- 
leled in my life. How long l had been 
gBz'mg at that.appropriator of others 



THE WEDDING DI ESS 


now tell but 1 came back 
The ^S ‘i" ? ,n S ln S b =gan again 

P !? ybrokeu P tfie next day The 
Eo a “ d , relations departed to tlie.r 

Sm“dcn£' t0 ° cam ' batt *° »“ r 
marriage seemed to hare 
SSiJcl 3 , tbc n, t hoI = family about the 
of another Everybody became 
aEoo^mffw 3 1 ° fa suddcn to arrange 
miter.; C * for me pr °fessiona! match 
As i h.r” 1 “ a ° d ODt 3,1 «* day long 
felt arranged a match for myself I 

wK? at th K c,r P resence 1 did oot 

£rronm a ^f thlag about that secret bnde 
W nr L ' vho be " as where he 

coDvictimT^jf 1 ! he dld bat somebo ^ a 
that to h.m h ^ f pron ff °P in be art 
I 1 and to none but him would 

amoum^V D *? arr ? ge knowledge 
was j° tb 3 a,one that h s name 
to wrest ? dra 3nd th,s mucb too I had 

of.wToVj at th ' 

£5r& 

which sto^f “hove the large neem tree 
in It nr ^ood in front Suddenly my s ster 
"w' l‘u l *" ! f ,t ■?"> ‘keroom and 
goori r.: * ha T e brought a piece of great 


d 0o r t k s > B \ ni ° tae room and 

good news 1 h wtfnf fOUght a piecc of *** at 

me « ! L„'!S a , t t are ^B Q °e to give 
staring at thl^l d ? lou . nced n °t remain 
comml^be ^'esany longer a time is 

«trac?m n b l 0 V J h „7 arth ta " 
“t«nt”°b5t‘ t ^,° d |, q ”' t ' wbal sb ' 

senior 1 “Jj “ ■> ' w “ ■»«=T Tears », 
repartee nn!? u 4 g,ve an J answer to her 
feelnwfr and sbe went off laughing a 

beart S ca f u^, 1 nf led * ,0y Bnd fear arose ,n m 7 

A i ” S, o? a tremor »“ ™y whole body 
began ”“L f ,mmense bustle and noise 
Ca n>eote« C n Jewellers goldsmiths 
intToar h “ nd , c,oth ?? merchants poured 
one dav f , r ™? ol * Quarter* Mother 
•adics of ^ wh, e. talking to the 
daughter T^ e bouse This is my only 
laws u,. 1 W,H , send ber to her father in 
th* ijtef * ncb i trousseau that 

would h nv V a \ W J? 0TC r er r clever she be 
fi“d out defects ^ J ° b ° f 11 tiy,ng t0 

eio??da°r‘^' i!1:rp ; s 3' d °“"» d fbe aospt 
anv S~^ 5 pr< ? ached But did not I have 
to ° r doubt ? To whom was I coin ' 

light ia* the 5 **^ JP nt V tbe first streak of 
»™ oa smCj ?'„ S . P ' i, ?r rld ofda ' k 

single I ne which came to my 


ears from the next room drove away 
all my doubts and fears An aunt of mine 
^? S ! aIk o g . to my “other Suddenly she 
asked But sister have they seen the 
bride ? My mother laughed and said 

No sister we won t have \o show the 
bride formally The bridegroom himself 
has seen her and chosen her while he was 
here as a guest in the wedding party of 
Bimal Need I tell you any more why 
my m nd was free from any doubts ? 

A silk merchant came to our hou e to 
take orders for my wedding dress Mv 
mother called all my sisters in Jaw to talk 
over things with We are old fashioned 
folks our tastes m ght not suit young 
people The young ladies gathered round 
the man in great enthus asm I too was 
hauled along by them to be a member of 
their committee After a great deal of 
talk ng my eldest sister m law dec ded 
upon a deep crimson silk covered all over 
with gold embroidery which flashed as 
streaks of lightning It was specially to 
their liking as it matched my name I 
too 1 ked the thing immensely and cscap 
ing to my room sat down hugging the 

thought to my bosom that the grievance 

I had of appearing m an ord nary dress 
before a certain person was likely to be 
soon remedied } 

On the day of the maiden s feast in 
our house a large number of presents 
arrived from the bridegroom s house My 
sister in law w bile praising their taste 
and liberality remarked aside to me. You 
are lucky my dear your husband s fam ly 
does not seem to be any poorer than your 
lather s family 

A large number of friends and relations 
soon arrived and I was scarcely left to 
myself even for a moment Then too I 
had to go about every day as I was cons 
tantly being invited by others 

The day arrived at last A woman 
never loses the memory of her wedding 
have i weTcr oId she m, Sbt be neither 

F „ rom the morning I had been sitting 
on n seat of sandal wood which was 
covered all over with leaves and flowers 
of alpana Of that nnmerons gathering 
I alone was silent that day Now and 
wnnH° ne my *i SterS » or cous r 


Ceremonial draw n», J ^ 01 

on the floor wooden aeats fix ,plc on * ocouiont 
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the world, had arrived, but fresh ones 
poured in. At the sound of approacll- 
fS footsteps l looked up and saw my 
mother entering ^““P^Avavut 


I looked up at my own image, 
flames too raged in »? »«“£. “/ uld 


SSsglvS IS 


SSSfwMSmi *%s 

i" truly” called tru y 1™. 

Yidyut, my dear, but bow « the bride- *.. D on’t fall in love with your 

irrJ r’l^au^eSl^mVreanhow own .image," mocked. Kamahn,. F . 
cu i, n „, eiinrpraelv 


waTd beauty "matter/ dear aunt ? My 
son-in-law Prasauna is not much to look 
at, but 1 tell you my^ daughter us lucky to 
cet such a husband.” . 

S Prasanna I And not much to look at . 
What is this ? The daylight suddenly 
became pitch dark in mv eyes and the 
furniture of the room began to swirl 
round and round. The old lady shrieked 
out in alarm. I suppose I must have 
looked rather strange. My mother 
threw her arms about me and said, bhe 

. has been lasting all the day, she is feeling 
weak t think -, come along with me dear 
and lie down, you need not sit here nny 
longer.” She went away after putting 
me to bed . 

The joyous clamour around me sounded 
in my ears like the shrieks of the damned. 

1 -wished to cry out, but no tears came, 
instead something heavy as iron settled 
down upon my heart. It was a 
worth seeing. The flash of lightning 
* was seen admired by all but who knew 
where the thunderbolt struck? Truly, a 
woman’s heart is hard, otherwise how did 
‘ 1 bear, what I had to bear ? A Hindu 
-woman has at times to suffer in silence 
torments that would heat records of 
hell. 

It was already evening, when a crowd 
oi young girls burst into the room, and 
pulled me up from the bed. The bride 
must begin her toilette now. They went 
on dressing and adorning me to their 
hearts’ content, while I sat like a statue. 
“ Alter chattering and toiling for nearly 
two hours, they finished their work. My 
eldest sister-in-law dragged me before a 
laTge mirror and cried out, ‘'Now have 
a good look, see whether you like your 
own nooearance. never mind about 


vruai joyuua v r'~ ~ 
to this bridal toilette. 

The bridegroom arrived. The women I 
rites, the reception oi the .V" a P' B ^ a „y 
nil danced before my eyes like so m 
shadowy pictures. At the time 
"Auspicious Look, n large re 
cloth was thrown oyer our head. A. 


cloth was thrown oyer our ncu^ - a 
renucsted us to look at each other a 
impelled by a sudden curiosity I loot - 
op P A dark face was before me and eyes 
full of entreaty and lore looked in 
mine. I dropped my eyes at once. 

The marriage was oyer nt 
then took our seats in a large room, , 1 d 
cd up with grent hanging lamps 
chandeliers nnd crowded to the full w a 
pirls and women. Their laugnier m 
jokes knew no honnds. A flood of joyou^- 
ness seemed to have swept oyer the assem 
bly. The friends of the bridegroom i were 

whiting outside nnd constantly sending 
to ask permission to-come m and have 

« thpir friend s bride. At las 


to asu. pci »«*«**>•* — 
a look at their .friend’s bride. 
they got the required permission, l 
ladies tor the most part drew back with 
yelled faces behind the giant bedsteau 
nnd a few escaped out of the ro ° m , “ e 
peeped through the windows. A >arg 
number of young men burst into tn. 
room with joyous shouts. Tney^ 


had 


joyous snouts. - 

their fill of jests and jokes, then beg 
tire one by one, os the wed 


own appearance, 
another’s likings." 


slowly to retire one by one, a* 
ing supper was about to e 

When nearly all had departed, some one 
snddenly pushed inter the room and came 

and stood before us. I looked up. . 
as if I would drop down from my ** 
in a swoon and my hands and feet t . 
cold as ice. Somehow I recovered naysei . 
My third brother came forward 
addressing my husband said, "Prasatt t 
Manindra has come to see you. 
husband looked at the visitor w ic n * 
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fo^oor 1 mfc lTf ht ”f H^WSS 

With the SSL 1 d,d not P ut 11 down 
he ndit,. ln.f.5*5 >r ! seots * as ,fc 

sous? c *-f rgptsss; 

J|aj>rW&i d EM r S lf £ a 

foJlr bnt 7 h rT ^ and l f I ' iWercd hack laugh 
lookMl nn 1 d d not hear what he said I 
farewell in « rf* T 01 ? , He to °’ s P oke his 
the ranidli/#£ 0n ® °°k’ then disappeared in 
who SS d S rowd The traveller 
in the rowhf, S ^ eppe ‘i ,nto jonng life 

of it for Jver in‘ n th da ^°’ " ow went ont 

lamps and thrnS»?« rCd B J are of kstlve 
Vh- 1 “ I through a noisy festal crowd 

room &, aSa I n pronged mto the 
oil £y tan a "Lf°° k * * be Soldea chain 
remarking «*T». and P°t *t round my neck 
workmanshm^ n* 9 ce *t a, °to’ of Cuttack 
to such Tort?” 0ar ^ goldsmiths are not up 

last found » “‘doight, when we at 
tried to make ^ husband 

last laid “ e *P«k but m ram, and at 
mg lamn himself down to sleep The ham? 
a “ d s®, P9 WCatoa . tODe b * ™ flickering 

throughorft *thne S3t it,I L on ”T bed 
fused toon tha t loug night Sleep re 
heart c °me to the aid of my tortured 

ohildhood and 1 *? 1 ir ft thc home of my 
f °ra stX “V^PP^ ° at with a stranger 
and ioroii« S d» h0rn * The raost auspicious 

■ r « £ 0 »a fl d o a ia,? a S°"»" - " r "" M 

in *h?“ r “ 'V Iso,l,e "** watting for m, 

b Kom t S,^,„ h r°T' Bot 1 8 " m ' d *° 

Without «!r “ until, ond board 

an d miMh« Wtr T i thousand remarks 
The R E n! . wh,ch flew about me. 
mother!!- “? d joy which I witnessed 
more and m7 r f T tQ ***"*> m ? b ' aTt 
10 tto n ml noise subsultd a little 

■mui thJo ™£i TS° or th "' t |r 'i ,lf the 

nod kind?, *° ra T todrcom 

th°T “re ' f ', m V. h o" to "n* A ”°°" on 

WdiSfi., ” 1 the room, I tore oS my 
tamp v. h , r o * nnd p u t ' i r. y o o t the >io S Io 
“ was burning in a corner I 
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flung mycelf down on the bare cold floor 
ot tee room 

How long I had been lying there r have 
no idea, but somebody’s sudden entrance 
into my room made me sit np It was a 
? ,rl °l a r 0ut e, ghteen dressed in 
the white garb of a w idow Her face was 
Tieantilul though she was dark in com 
plexion Her loose curly hair blew about 
her face, her eyes looked like veritable 
springs of sadness It seemed as if this 
young maiden had just stepped out of the 
arms of the goddess of evening with her 
calm and sad beauty b ner 

She bowed down to me and then sat 
t nd°J b J “f She tooL f my hand ln hers 

a “ d said » 1 am onc of your numerous 
nieces, my dear annt I am named 
Kalyam \ou did not see me till now 
becaure I hare lost the right to shore mi 
face at auspicious events Your husband 
sent me to you thinking you nmst be 
feeliiw lonely But why are you sitting in 
the dark and on the floor Please get up 
and sit on the bed.” b p 

The laughter and light all around bad 
been only increasing the burning pain m 
my heart the sad face of this girlsome 
what comforted me The tears now came 
mpt a ” J “» ld -ot rest ™, i 

Kalyam put her arms about me and 
began to comfort me * Don't cry dear ’’ 
she said , the pangs of s-paration from 
one s parents are keen indeed, but you will 
get accustomed to it Women have to 

onS r «if r f h r ard |, er TT tl,,ng l f * to °' thought 
?“* tbat 1 *hall not he able to nse up 
from the earth any more, bat see I am 
going about now like everybody else.” 
fheo suddenly she stood up and cred 
aac h things go \Ve must not 
talk about them on this auspicious day 
Let me arrange your room Why bare 
yon put out the light * J 

Kalyam lighted the lamp again and 
moved about the room putting even 
thing m its place Suddenly she came 
upon mv wedding san. thrown 
floor She picked it np and cned P * Vhv 

have you flung it here dear ’ Well I^n 
P nt, t. c P for Too The old women W 
say that one must not wear one snrf l! 

»w,ce It is to be kept in a b« InH 
when torn, should be thrown into d 

Sbe folded the tb„,*S j and th'eo 
pointing ont a boa of marblo to re, . 

Ho ,oi, «oe th-it bon „« r 
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side of flic big icon safe ? I put it 
in the morning. It is my present to you. 

I hare got nothing else. That one urns 
giren to me by my husband. Will >°« 
keep your wedding dress in it ? « 
then remain apart from your other 

^"i assented. Kalyani put the dress there 
and went out. After a few minutes, she 
re-entered with a few chains of camphor 
heads in her hand. These she arranged 
about the rich crimson silk. Suddenly I 


was already dark and the [“Tdr^. 
not yet been lighted. I have """ ottm 

too about 1 tiie^rhihiren’s supper. Rnnu too 

^Su^o»«%^b 

rost m, \h*°Snts hn ^e 1 r 0W thrS'tra..cing 

beauty of Lakshmi ? ’ have begun 

“There now Raogadi, you hav * j 
again. Who is to faint nt my 

box. 


_ olir gari I have toloeo u fits 

mines from my necn, uun B Whatnot the faintest sign °PI ,en ” d put 

Kalyanf in°ortonisSment. vc°to*ta^ 'stood before the bo*, 

into. the jewel boa, yoa will have to take Wadi," . cried « 

11 ^No.o^aid^let it remain there, _1 w|« » =«§ g 

- - itoU 

me for a, minute, beads, tarygae ' n B, * Wake, bit see, 
‘ he 'Ty d°" ~ ^ 

ys^wHh'us only for a hrje/ while^ 


“No l sain, "ict u. ic»»**»»** - 

never take it out again. When I fling - - 
wedding dress into vv ater, this too shall 


‘Very 


WCUUIU 5 uas-w- ,, 

accompany the dress. 

Kalyani looked nt «»»- — - - 
with her wonderful eyes, then said, 
well, let it remain there.' 

( 3 ) 

“Rangndi !*’ 

Young Yidyut, with her slender grace- 
fol figure and wristlets and necklet oi 
diamond, vanished into air. Oh dear, it 


stays with us Sidy for n ■ brie^ while W«u 
it becomes one with the nir. uut uic w 
knows no change, it remains for ever. 

Secta Devi- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

The Problem of the Indian Statei. Vm «£?' SIJS'tom ton ‘eeilheV *• »“ 

anilv remarked, there Is no Arms AC £J"„ 0 f 


PaojkkM to'the'Mt^deio ReviewMsa Yer^oj^wrtnne States bnl at the V,e ff3 

British Government gives the rulers of^the natnr# K 


League have treated the States with a sort of 
studied indifference or neglect ; nor has the Press, 
except when it means to read a terroon to the 
British Government by trotting out the administra- 
tive efficiency of certain States, been more generous. 

This Is not as It should be The destinies of 
British India are indissolubly bound up with those 
of the States and whatever happens m one part of 


ly makes them very autocratic # and n ‘P*' age 
Shows that so long as a Ruling be 

to retain the good will of British political ““ bjec U 
can do pretty much as be likes Thus hear d, 
of a State, if they mean to make their voices ne e 
have to deal not only with their own »«««? „„ 


or tut states ana wnaxever Happens m unejisiim "J. ~r’V OH xvelL This * 3 

the country cannot but profoundly affect the other, ruler but the British Go^ra nnQ earance of a 

Deuce, if the people of uhat is at present called why Indian India preseats the apt* 1 “ J g ee tbln$. 

British India mean to make any considerable politi- politically inert xnass There is pie J , p 0 i[ti- 

- - they cannot afford to Jet the surging life beneath this dead calm Wt tnc k 


cai advancement, they cannot afford to let the surging lile beneatn tnis ueau nrhe'way* 

State, lag behind caUe.denofDnti.il Ittd.a, e.perleoced 

The people of the States are generally extremely of public life, turn their attention to tn 
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Untapped reservoir of potential energy and they 
will be doing an immense service to the whole 
country. Indian and British 

I ‘ball now copsider the eolation which In Mr 
PanniVat a opinion will probably commend itself to 
tie national Executive when British India finally 
gets Home Rule. Ohwrasly, we cannot afford to 
retain all the seven hundred and odd States in their 
present stains, at the same time. Mr Pannikar 
considers any attempt to follow the Italian policy 
ot political dispossession* Impolitic He, therefore 
proposes to mete trat d.ffcrentlal treatment as 
regards the bigger and the smaller state* He 
does not exactly define what he means by the 
lormer, nor is such definition easy Mysore, form 
stance, notwithstanding Its obrions importance, is 
in some respect* far below many States which are in 
" ,0 £ to . 't In area, population revenue etc Since 
the Rendition of Mysore, the British Government 
has expressly retained for itself the right of Interien 
tion m Internal administration which It lias equally 
u 1 to ‘‘self >« ,he treaties which rrgn 

5 P°* l,lca l relations with most other States 
» tui '* hose tieaties were negotiated previous 

W > ISIS hate generally a higher status than those 
* rt *ti<s were negotiated alter that date 
*n i » rmtr c * 4 ” df treaties approximate somewhat 
. ' attr oational rules ami the word protection* does 
“at enter into them 

, ?"* w P cn the fin *' re-adjustment Is taken in hand 
5*“ ^“tinctmas will have ta be ignored and all 
hl'V* tes— their number I* not large— will hare to 

« placed In the same class Mysore, though properly 
J? 1 * * Sonnnd State, will go with them Some of 
“'Other Sunnnd States, lor instance, those whose 
* f e at present entitled t» a saUte of tl gons 
_5 n P 0 * e “ D|1 consequently styled Their Highnesses, 
» i v 10 for(n members of the same group These 
“bsolute Interna) antonomy, a* Mr Paoik- 
-.r.^SSests, it being understood that sorereiguty 
* T ' r J case be taken to be nested to the people 
“"J. on the principle of self determination, 
to retails the Ruling Houses as essential parts 
u ° w constitntlon9 

1 ** we come to the smaller or Non Treaty States 
. r “aolkkat suggests that they should be 'media 
mi . j “ ,e of this term Is unfortunate aod cal 
to cause some confusion. As a matter of 
rt, the smaller States include among their number 
ounnud States mediatized States guaranteed chief 
• 6I P* and so on Technically. a tned.alited State is 
° D e whose immediote Suzerain is not the British 
^aieraraeot but some other Slate with which all the 
Pai‘tR»\ relations of the former are carried on 
through the British Government. For instance Nar 
■'“Rhgarh in Central India Is » mediatized State It 
» tribute of about Ra 80 000 to Indore but ail 
Political relations between the two States are carried 
oo through British political officers There are lever 
* States of Ibis klod, specially in Central India and 
«“)erat Many of them are fairly big and important 
*** ■•* at area, population and rexenue go The only 
peseeful and practical solution seems to be to pat 
•“eta m the tame* clast as the former aod get the 
Question* of suzerainty and tribute waited aside on 
term* wh eh, while honourable to the stnal er States, 
should be equitable as well and somehow or other 
jrcompen.e the b ggte States for the financial losses 
hare to undergo 

f.«P u,r * nftwJ estates are simply jag rs whose 
owners bare been guaranteed by the EritisH Govern 
agaiust alienation by tbe Stairs under wbs-h 


the jagirs err This fs clearly go unjust arrangement 
They should all be made otct to the States concerned 
the healthier public life and public control oyer State 
aci* Introduced by the new arrangements will be 
guarantee enough against improper alienation and 
confiscation 

Eren when all this is done, there will be left a 
fairly large number of small Sunnnd State*, estates, 
jagirs, which hare no direct suzerain hut the British 
Goreroment which guarantees them the exercise of 
such sOTerelgu powers as it thinks compatible with 
their Ldiputiau territories la essence such tem 
tones, which arc, for political reasons, treated as 
foreign dominions me nothing hut glorified Zemin 
dunes and the sooner this fact is realized and acted 
upon, tbe better it will be for all concerned The 
potentates of those minor chiefjbips should be 
bought off, if I may say so Let them retain their 
hereditary titles and personsl property ; let them 
moreoyer be acknowledged as the Zemindar pro 
prietors of their so-called States bat let them be 
divested of all ruling powers except such honorary 
ones as the supreme Goyemmeot may choose to 
delegate to them in virtue of their social position 
and local influence 

If this plan were adopted our problem would he 
much simplified and I think further simplification 
would come of Itself when once the ball Is set roll 
log It Is quite possible that in the near future the 
people of some States with coqntermlnou* frontiers 
and great affinities religious racial or historical 
may evince a desire to unite onder a common 
government Under the new scheme of things we are 
contemplating they would be quite free to do to 
Similarly the people of certain States might not 
improbably wish to be joined to what are now 
British provinces We may confidently anticipate 
such adjustments in Rajputana, Central India 
Kathiawar and Gojerat if nowhere else 

But In any case we shall, so far ** we can Sec 
be left in the end with a number of latge aotonom 
ous provinces aod larger number of comparatively 
smaller but fairly Important autonomous States 
Who is to adjust their mutnaf relations and carry 
on business of national Importance Id the name of 
the country as a wbule * 

The roost reasonable plan seems to be that tbe 
Supreme council, no matter wbat name it has 
should consist of members chosen by a lystem cf 
direct election from all parts Of the country Tbe 
details can be worked oat very easilj Tbe States 
will have to contribute towards Imperial or Nation 
al funds just Ike the providers and, naturally, 
should be in • position to make their weight lelt 
■a tte council of the country The Supreme Exe- 
cutive wiU also then be representative of and res 
ponsibleto, the country as a whole and have the 
right, fn its dealings with other countries, forms 
tanre the Imperial Government of Great Britain 
to speak >a (he name of the whole country 

Much spade work" will no doubt have to U 
done before we can arrive at anvthlcg like the peace- 
ful solution outlined above The people of back 
waid States have to be loosed from their torp'd 
apathy aod those of advanced States taught the 
principles and practice ol constitutional public life, 
me body of Ruling Pnoers and Ruling Chiefs has 
to be convinced that in these days of democratic 
triumph their best inttttsla lie in falling 13 with 
this plan which while it safeguards all their d gni 
ties personal properties and social status and girts 
them an important place in tbe bode politic, relieves 
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them of many responsibilities which it is now 
humanly impossible for them to undertake. All 
this will have to be done by leaders of public opt 
nion in British India and done soon 

'•JS-iC TZ “ JSTi'SZTZ 

uisf ■ jsKWflSfcri? 

of this fact Many of them ate respected by prince 
and peasant alike and a fen, if this be any criterion 
oflendership are apparently as much objects of 
dislike to certain Princes as they arc to certain 


Government officers A good of worn has b«n 
unostentatiously done by newspapers, »f* cl f ll 7 
vernacular newspapers, and Intercourse with bntisn 
India for religions commercial and other non 
political purposes is another educative agency an 
that Is required is the turning of public attention 


doubt a statesmanlike joihuud 

partiea concerned, will be arrived at in the near 

future. 

$AlirtRXlNA\D, B.SC , L.T 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Eh GUSH 

Potato Cultivation in Western India 
Iti* b nice little illustrated brochure Isined by 
the Union Agency In Bombay This Agency deals 
In seeds, manures and implements The brochure 
contains useful informations abont the crop, 
methods of securing good qnality of seeds, their 
storage difficulties, etc One gets really pouted at 
the long list of the enemies of the crop both m the 
field as well as in the store house Mr Keatinge, 
Director of Agriculture Bombay Presidency, has 
very truly said in h»s address (Appendix III) Even 
taking the skilled agricultural practice of tbecoltiva 
tors Tor granted their well tilled and carefolly 
levelled fields, their energy and industry in the 
tmgation and treatment of the crop, there still 
remain a large number of complex problems for the 
chemist, mycologist and entomologist to solve be 
fore the crop can be grown and marketed with 
success ’ The aim of the Agency in starting their 
potato work is to tackle these problems from 
■various standpoints Though this special business 
of the Agency was planned sometime agotbeimme 
diate cause of its development was dae to an order 
for a very large quantity of seed potatoes which 
were needed by Government for cultivation in Aieso 
potamia at the end of the last year Government 
have been very liberal in tbelr help In the shape of 
financial grant as well as of expert advice from en 
authority like Dr Mann Mr Keatinge, the Director 
of Agriculture, did every thing that lay in his power 
for the furtherance of this work This work com 
prises fum.gat.ng chambers sorting houses, storage 
chambers, etc It has so far cost over Rs 24 000 
and a further sum of Rs 25 000 h are been spent 
by the firm on organisation and research A seed 
testing Laboratory is shortly to be added to the 
works- Besides tackling the above problems the 
authorities are also designing improvements in the 
implements used In Potato cultivation and are ex 
penmenting with various manure mixtures with 
the assistance o( Dr Mann and Government have just 
provided funds to pay the salary of a chemist to 
assist the firm for a period with their manure bus. 
ness It is interesting to know that in course of a 
l «.V 0nlT ^2° i° DS of setd Potatoes and 600 
tons of other seeds have passed through this *e^ 
tion of the Agency If such firms spring up in large 


numbers in a Province its Agricultural Department i* 
- - — itneiciai 


greatly relieved of much of its quast~comt 

work and can thus liberate its energy for researen 

and further propaganda work In new tracts 

Mr Keatinge has paid a high tribute to Mr * 
B Modak, the energetic proprietor of the firm * ir . 
Modak was a student of the Poona .Agricultural 
College and has happily devoted his education to 
a new sphere We wish him and his business an 
success 

DeBENDRANATJI MtTRA 

A Shoe/ Account or the Wandering Teachers 
at TOE time or TUB Buddha, 6j> Bimalacharan 
Law, M a 

It is a abort paper which originally appeared >n 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal We 
were glad to read Mr, Law’s article on the si* 
heretic teachers in Buddhist literature, bat but 
present paper is not so good The subject matter 
has been treated vey lightly or superficially and it 
does not show that the author has studied the 
subject adequately We are not satisfied with what 
he has given us here It Is said that philosophy 
with the Brahmans was "a mere Lokayatra (way 
oflift) ’ and in support of it Hautilya's Arthashastra, 
p 6 (Eng trans ) has been quoted, but It will be 
evident from both the original text and its transla 
tion that the passages referred to have been mis 
understood. The only useful portion of the article 
is the Appendix giving the list of wandering teachers 
and their topics of discussion Same light on a few 
points of the subject may be had from the mtrodoc 
tion pp (49), (55) to the Bbikkha and Bbikkbuni 
Patimoikba by the present reviewer 

Search op Old Sarskeit Manuscripts, iyX A 
Shastri, Barcia Central Library 

It is an article reprinted from tbe 'Library 
ctltany " ofBaroda The author is possessed of per 
aonal experience of twenty five .years throughout 
Iqdia regarding the Subject dealt with In It It 
furnishes useful informations and gives good sugge* 
tlous 

Y Bhattacbakya 

President Wilson the modern apostle of 
freedom Published by Canesh &* Co* Madras 
Rupee one. 

This collection” of some of Dr. W’oodrow Wilson'* 



reuhws avd \oncns or books 


speeches on world * ftttdom will be appreciated by 
ail lovers of liberty Dr Wilson is undoubtedly 
at present the least nationally selfish statesman in 
the world He leads the Tan of the worlds demo 
craey and possesses a moral ascendancy with which 
toothtt akattYmao \& blessed- The book >s tmbril 
ished with a portrait of the American president, 
and contains a. foreword by Dr S Sabrahmaoiem 
«n J a biographical sketch by Mr k V yasa Rao. 


SystxM, by A B Kuth DCL, 
D Lilt , Published by Association Press, Calcutta 
Pp tog Pnct~P<tper edition At 8 , Cloth edi 

ImXt is 

This boob belongs to "the Heritage of India 
Series ' which is being pnbllsbed noder the joint 
editorship of The Right Reverend V S Azanab 
bishop of Domain.!, and J tv. Farqnhar « a , 
D Lltt (Oion) 

have been given to understand that this sene* 
has been planned by a "group of Christian men 
whenever a non Christian book Is rd ted and pub- 
lished by a ‘ group of Christian tutu , onr country 
men have reasons to believe that it will be charac- 
terised by the rarity of Christian charity Bat here 
there Is an eiceptlon to the general role The book 
onrter review is sympathetic as well as scholarly 
And this it nb»t we espeeted from the translator of 
the TaiUinya Sanshita and a joint author of the 
*edic lade* 

„ The book is divided into 8 chapter* riz.— (i) 
Sawlhja in the (Ipanisbads ( 1) The Samkbya >n 
Buddhism (m) The Philosophy of the great epic and 
the origin of Samkbya. (it) Samkbya and Yoga, (v) 
*he Sasti taotra. (vil Greek Ph losophy and the 
Bamlhja. (yfi) The Samkbya kanka (vnlj The Later 

nimihvn. 

All the chapter* are well written and should be 
carefully studied Jt is a valnable production and is 
recommended to onr countrymen 

Esxty Isosve TnOdGKT : Sy Dorothea Jane 
Stephen, S Th Published by the Cambridge Uni 
ttruty press Pp rj6 

According to out learned ftnthorrts "The lore of 
monev has been the besetting sin ol tbe Brahman* 
irons time immemorial” (p. 1") Tie lady is • keen 
observer / 

Add rt*s ng a mbi »be Say* —“Ala* poor chanter 
Of hymn* [ t,lhe all Indians he is confused by bis 
metaphors (p- 30) Tie My is compassion- 

Commenting on the mantra— lodra said I am 
Prana meditate oo me as the con scions Self a* Life 
as Immortality , she remarks— we cannot help 
Wondering what ha* Come over onr old friend Indra 
Whose merry day* by Sana vat* seem here to have 
Become strangely remote ' (pp. *6— AT) Tie lady is 
sntty > 

Commenting on the quarrels among the seutes 
or«cn bed i a the Lpamshad* she write* — We can 
scarcely suppose that we are not meant to be amnsed 
at the d lemma of the quarrelsome sense*, their six 
years d seomfort and the final catastrophy when 
thev find themselves on tbe point of suffocation” 
(p. 4S„ How jvrfrer ier understanding ’ 

She continues — 

“This it a sample of playfulness that meets us 


continually in tbe Upamsbads .and in all Indian 
writings Host vast her reading l 
She goes on — 

“It is not the attitude of jneo engaged In a search 
the end of which Is life or death to them j a seeker 
alter truth may be playful and generally i* so, over 
side issues , be may be hnmoraas with a somewhat 
bitter irony over tbe mam issue and wonderful per 
sersity of things ’ How beaatifally she morahseth > 
Then she concludes — Bat this vein of gentle 
mockery at the heart of rel gious speculation i* a 
peculiarly Indian characteristic ( p. AS). Hour 

charitable ' 

It is a pity that the Cambridge 11 n versity Press 
should have undertaken tbe publication of such 
trash 

Shri Rlpeala by A B P? Sutha Published 
by Khadgasilos Press Bankifur. Pp ipi Price 
Library edition Be i-S , People t edition Be r 
It i* a short sketch of H s Hoi ness Shri \ alshoft 
varatna Swatm Shrl Sitarnm Sharan Bhagwan Pra 
sadjl RupLala of Ayodhya”, written by bis disciple 
\lr Si aba 

The book contains 11 chapters vs— (1) A devout 
family (3) Tbe iidyarthi. (3) The Householder 
(4) The Bhakta (5)TheAothor (6) The Miracles 
(7| The \irakt. (S| A day at RapkaU kaaj (gj 
Shri Janki Vavftmi (10) A wonderful personality 
(11) Some personal Recmniscenits and an appendix 
COota nmg Mr Justice Jwalft Prasad a tribute 
A aaintly life 

JoVRVAL Of THK IHDIAV JvsTITUTt OF pHUO 
soy kv , AutLHtR Pol t A ’» 3 July sptS pp 
I ft 30 j Annual Subscription Be f. Price per 
copy Be / 

Th s journal Is published by an Ed torial Commit 
tee of which the President is Mr S. K Maitra si a. 
and members are Paod c Snpada Sastri Mr G R. 
Malkaol u x. «ud hlr N C. Ghosh 

This Dumber contains the following articles— 1 
Netzcbeand Tolstoi >-onrcraiag Morality and Kell 
gion by A G Widgery (3) The Rhythmic RomatUl 

eism of keyserlmg and tbe Poetic Romanticism 
of D Jthej by S-k Mitts (3) Mysticism by G R. 
Mai Irani. (41 Some parallel* between Plato and 
Sankara by N C-Cbosb (5) Advaitism and Nihil sm 
by A. R. Malkadl (6) Thoughts preced ng and lead 
log opto Plato by N C Ghosh be* de* reviews, notes 
and one vernacular essftv by Pandit Sripada Saitru 
We wish the review a long and useful life. 

Th* I vc i a i* Philosophical Ritiiw, edited by 
Professors A G Widgiry and R D Ranadt 
Published Jar the Indian Philosophical Association 
by A G Widgery the College, Baroda I'a’ H 
An 3 January tptp Pp spyoSS 
This issue contain * — (1) S ankhya Philosophy by 
Dr R G Bhandarkar (2 ] James Ward s Plural stSc 
ThnsuJ bv Professor S. Radba knsbnan, i3i Hindu 
Eugenic* IL by N D Mehta. (4) History of Coaser 

vat on of value* bv A G Widgery (j) Contention 

of the Mahdi by Fail Shah Cain, (Mowed be en 
tieal notice* and short review* 

It contain* useful article* and ahould be patron 

ised. The aonual subscription .* Rs. 6 ( 10 *. 6d)and 
« ugte copy Re l-S (2*. 6d k 


iliHEJH CH. Ghosh. 
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SANSKRIT-HIND! 

RiGUANTRAVtaKHYA by Bha^avat-Jatta Model 
Press, AnariaU, Lahore Pp 3+44 Price Annas $ 
Svami Dayananda Sarasvati, the illustnou* 
founder of the Aryasamaj could not complete hu 
commentary on Rigveda.it being written by him only 
up to the 61st Snfcta of the MevJah VII. Some 
of those remaining Mantras of the Kigveda have 
been explained here In Iliodl by the author Strictly 
following tbeSwamlji and collecting the material 
chiefly from his commentaries upon both the Rig 
and Yajurveda We fully appreciate it but think tbqt 
it will interest none but the Arya Samajists 

\innusttEKnABA Enimcaisri. 

SANSKRIT. 

StNNYASlt«ft.Ni\A Of I allabhacharya 'tilth 
Eight Commentaries and Gujratt Translation tiilt l 
by Miilchandra T Tclr*ala B A LL B , and 
Dhirajlal V Saukaha, B A LL.B Vat its, High 
Court Bombay Khakhar Budding C P Tank 
Cirgaon, Bombay P[> 8+S3+J2 Price One Rupee 
Of the sixteen sacred boohs of Vallabhacharya, 
Sevapha/am and ttirodholakshanam edited by the 
present editors have air ady been noticed by us 
in this Review The book lying on our table forms 
the fourteenth -volume of the great teacher's works 
referred to The circumstances under which sannyasa 
(renunciation) may be taken by the aspirant are 
discussed here, as the very title of the book 
implies We heartly thank Messrs Teliyala and 
Sankaha for this publication which should be read 
by all who are really interested in the Bhaktimarga 


Chan (am, the Adventures of the Pnndaraa Prof 
Ray Is the author also ol other five kavyas We ad 
mire him 

Sijkikrishnadhakti by Ganiitrao IParumanta- 
rao Tahpadatoor, Kamanakatta, Haute no 3007, 
Dhartoar rp 8$ Price— Re i-tf 

There n n book named 'Niue-fold Devotion 
f*nf'fNT Nfls) hy Lakshmana Ramnchandra. The 
characteristic ol deTotlon as Risen therein is, Record 
log to Pandit Ganderno, not sufEciest and that has 
led him to wrile the present treatise in refutation of 
the former Oar author u an acute dualist follower 
of the Madhva doctrine and from that point of view 
he has advanced his argument as ostial, there being 
nothing new. The book is written unsystematically 
and the language Is defective as regards grammar 
\iDnosnnKUABi Buattacoaky* 

Goarati. 

(1) Pbanaya Lila ( ) by Balkatt 

published by Lakshmishankar Mahashanler fosh, 
proprietor of the Lakshman Sahitya Granthalay, 
Bombay , printed at the Shvjapura Luhana Steam 
Printing Press, Baroda Paper cover PP 43 
Price— At 8 (/918) (2) Razalto Rajjiansa 

(TTfPHal TT3^ R), by Do Do Paper cover 

PP 184 Price— 1-12 (1918) 

These are two novelettes of the most ordinary 
kind. Bluffed with impossible and emotional ind 
dents sure to delight the masses, if they care to boy 
them at these exorbitant prices 


Rand vv Avi j at am by Hemachandra Ray, Kavi - 
Ihvshana, M A Professor of Sanskrit, Edward 
College, Pabnx (Bengal) Price— Re I 

As regards knowledge ot Sanskrit the graduates 
ofthe Calcutta University are generally, we believe, 
inferior to those of the Bombay or Madras Univer 
sity In this state of thiogs It is very gratifying to 
see a kavyalike the present one from the pen of a 
graduate ot that university It appears from what 
we see In it that in writing Sanskrit or in composing 
iayyainit, Prof Ray has perhaps no equal among 
hia fellow graduates The book under notice is a 
Mahakavya of twelve cantos according to the rules 
laid down by the Sanskrit rhetoricians. The subject 
matter may be known by the title, i e , Pandora- 


Smaui Ramtirtha Nt Sadupdesha (wnftTTT 
nH «n translated by Rripashanktr Bechar- 

lal Pandit and /it o others, published by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, print 
ed at the Diamond Jubilee Press, Ahmedabad 
Second Edition, Cloth bound, pp 462 Price — 
Rs 2 (1919) 

This Is the second volume of the speeches &c. of 
Swnmi Tirtha The very fact that it has run into a 
second edition shows the popularity that tbepubheft 
tion has attained and the hold it haB taken of the 
people s minds. The translation is well executed 

KUJ 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF B1SHNUPUR 


(Concluded) 


T HE late Bahu Balmdranath Smgh of 
Ind as, a scion of the Raj family and a 
finished scholar .enumerates the follow 
ing causes of the decay and downfall of the 


B.shnupi' Raj (!) The Maratlm raids, 

? m, , nc 1710 ’ ( 3 )the imposition of 

menf ^I5 g f 1 b T the British Govern- 

ment, (A) family dissensions. These are the 



A. NOTE OS THE HISTORY AND ASTIQUT1ES Or DISHNUPUR 
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Boat w th armed lold t'* 
immediate causes ol dissolution but the 
following are according to him the in 
direct causes which hastened the c-itas 
trophe (5) the adoption of the Vaishna* 
cult and its corollary (G) the construction 
°i costly temples putting a heavy strain 
the financial resources of the kingdom 
He observes The adoption of the Vnish 
navite creed though it mariced a brilliant 
epoch in the history of Mallabhumi dd 
hot fa 1 to exercise an enervating influence 
upon the royal followers Of all rel gions 
the Vaishnavite creed is the most incom 
patihle -with sword and sceptre pageantry 
nnd pride bloody strife and fierce justice 
There we e indeed monarchs great m arms 
and in p e ty But before long symptoms 
of imbecility which could be attributed only 
to a religions Irame of mind made them 
selves manifest He attempts to prove 
the truth of this observation by citing 
instances from the royal family of Bishnu 
P'Vfter their conversion to Va shnavisra 
This short account of the Bishuupur 
4r6y t ~5 


Jor Bang a Tempi' D ahnnpur 

Raj may be fittingly brought to a close 
by one or two extracts from the accounts 
of \bbe Raynal and Governor ifoluell 
but it is fa r to ad 1 that Mr Grant in 
bis Analysis of the Finances of Bengal 
wr tten in 1787 doubted the existence 
of a state which seemed to real se the 
fable of the golden age 


The • ngnlar > oat on of th ■ country [B aaen 
po e) ha» prtaeryed to the ohab tanti tbelr pr ml 
t re happ neaa and the aentleoeaa of the character 
be «C07 ox them from tbe daORer of b< ejr conquer 
e<l or robro nj{ tbe r banda a the blood of the r 
f l ore tttWeKt L be ty u4 p operty are nciti 
in 8 aaenpore Robbe j e Iher publ 0 or p rate is 
nceee heard ol A* aooo aa any ttrnnger cnlera tbe 
terr tore be comea under tbe protect on of tbe 
lam which proa de for h a aectmty He ta (acnUbed 
w tb go dea at free coat who con cl act h m from place 
to place and are anawerable (or hit peraon and 
eflecti _ Theae m»t m» of prob |y are ao generally 
1 ‘ “■* Operate-- 


red that they dl ect .... | 

Coyeriintent _Oot of between aeren and (ybl m II 
rajjel t annually 


(about 330 000£ c w .. , 

W tbont njury to ecnenltn e"or trade what la not 
wanted to anpply the unavo dable ejpenaea of the 
State a la d out In improrementi The Raj* ii tn 




Duck poses M&dan Mohan Temple 8 shnupur 


abled to engage in these humane employments as he 
pays the Moguls only what tribute aud at what 
rimes he th nka proper (Abbe Raynal translated 
Iroro the French by J Justamond 1777) 

Hoi well in his Interesting Historical 
Events printed in 765 says much to the 
same eflect, and allds 

Irom the happiness of his s tuation he [the 
Rnja of B ssunpore] is perhaps the most independent 
R»ja of Icdostan be can hardly be said to owe 
onv alleg ance to the Mogul or Subah he some years 
deigns to send to the Sabah an acknowledgment by 
way of salaatay (or present) of 15 000 rupees some 
times 20 000 and some years not anything at all as 
be happens to be disposed But >□ truth jt would be 
almost cruelty to molest these happy people for m 
this district are the only vestiges of the beauty part 
ty pety regular ty equity and str ctness of the 
lnoostan Government -There arc in th s 


precinct no less than three hundred and eiaty cons! 
der able Pagodas or places of public worship erected 
by this Rajah and his ancestors Bissunpore the 
capital and ch ef residence of the Rajah and wbc“ 
gives a name to the whole district is also the cniei 
seat of trade the produce of the country cons sts o« 
Sal timbers ( a wood equal in quality to the best ct 
our oak) dammer laccaa an inferior aortm<*nt of raw 
silk and coposs and grain suffic ent only for tbe'f 
consumption it is from this d str ct that the East 
India Compan es are chiefly supplied with the article 
of shell lacca 

The city was strongly fortified by & 
long connected line of curtains and has 
tions measuring seven miles in lengih> 
with small circular tavelins connecting 
many of the curtains Within this outer 
line of fortifications lies the citadel, aud 



Women p aj ng oo Gt» Cars Madao Mobao Temple B tbociptir 
with net again the Raja 8 res dcnce an architecture The temple consists ota 
insiga Scant p !c of bnck bn Idings snr square ba Id ng vtth a covered roof with 
founded by majestic rums The following onc tower nsmg in the centre either 
B »lst o{ the twelve dated temples in alone or surrounded by other smaller 
chronological order — corner toners Accord ng to the r nnm 

Date a Datr her the temple s called pancharataa 

M»1U A D Name o 


A D Name of Temple By whom ba It 

162J Matleswar B r (Hamb r) S Dgh 

bat probably tom 
pitted by h s eoi 


J? 03 J°r Bangla 
|63 16o6 Kala Cbaad 

9®* 1653 La 


By whom bolt nararatna (five towered nine towered) 
&.c The temples face the south and arc 
B r(Hamb r)S ogh decorated on the front with carved brick 
totD panels and the other walls are also stmt 
wbo reigned *°n larly decorated on the front with carved 
tbiye* bnck panels flDd the other walls are 

Ragbaoath S ogb also similarly decorated in some cases 
■ooalBr ambr There are open galleries around and 
~ 0 ^ to inside the temples is the sanctuary with 

_ B S ngb son of the altar of the god Sta rs lead up to 
Ragbaoath the towers of the roof Four distinct 


971 166o Madan Gopat S roman Qaeen of types may be d st ngu shed The first 

971 1*6, Mob an Duo Chora *“» « "*4**%** 19 «P««:n 

mao Qtbe oserp- ted by the Ma lies war temple The second 

vvoo , R _. ,, . . toe). has a s ngle tower resting on a square 

1032 1726 r'*w D j^ Qh * D S°Tm S r Rh build ng with the curved Bengali roof 

1726 JorM.odr Probably Gopgt the ^st examples of this type in bnck 

I03j 1729 RadhaGoToda NrshnaSogb too are Madan Mohan and in latente Lalji 

1013 i* oCthelaatRma -ind Rad ha Shyam Of the paaefiaratna 

‘737 RadhaUadbaia Cbnrantan Qo«0 type With five towers on the Same 

10M Hon R.dl.sh,.o aL‘u£'s?,h bu Id ng the best example ,n bi ct 13 the 

- J J 6 Shyam Rai temple and m latente the 

_ V? 0r d ,o gto Dr Bloch these temple* Madan Gopal temple The fourth type 
Q r ., lhc m 0 s t complete set of specimens is the Jor Bangla (Double Bungalowltype 
lne pecul av Bengali style of temple so named because two bud 1 ugs shaoed 




Gateway Sculptures-Radba Madbav Temple, B.sbnupnr. 

that all the local deities used to be brought 
here for the celebration of the Kaso 
carnival of the Vaishnays. there are, or 
were, Bhog-mandirs or kitchens attachea 
to all the temples where food for the deity 
was cooked jrad distributed among all tne 
Brahmins of the town. . 

The carvings represent religious scene 
taken from the Ramayana and tn 
Mahabharata, e.g., episodes from tn 
life of Kama and Krishna and ot tac 
eight other Avatars or incarnations oi 


like Bengali huts are joined together, _ sur- 
mounted by a small tower. A fine bird’s- 
eye-view ot the park-like scenery around, 
with the lakes and the river Dwarakeswaf 
in the distance, may be had from the roof 
of this temple. The Shyam Kai is perhaps 
the oldest specimen of the pancharatoa 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere out- 
side Bengal has this style of temple archi- 
tecture been found, and owing to the late 
date of all the existing specimens, it is 
difficult to decide whether it existed at all 
in pre-Muhammadan times. The Shyam 
Rai and the Jur Bangla have also the 
finest specimens of carved titles, the walls 
being richly covered with carvings inbrick. 
Some of the floral designs on the southern 
front of the temples are exceedingly 
beautiful, and in the group ol temples on 
the south oi the LalBandh a few specimens 
of the Gaudhar style of sculpture are to 
be met with. The Rush Mancha, outside 
the fort, consists of a square chamber 
surrounded 011 each side by three galleries 
. with arched openings and covered by a 
large pyramid irid ronf. The tradition is 


eight otner rtvaiaia ui , 

Vishnu, and there are- also hunting ana 
wrestling scenes, royal and religion 
processions, Vaisbnav Saakirtan . partie , 
warriors, ascetics, women dancing 
playing on various musical instruments, 
Krishna and Radha sailing on ple&|ur< - 
boats, and all the varied incidents ol 
social life, sometimes gay, 


sometimes 

warlike, more often religious, of a Royal 
Court in the forestclad outskirts^ oi 
medireval Bengal. Animal file in vatiou 
life-like poses has been well represented 
in these carvings — elephants and horses 
gaily caparisoned, hulls, tigers, mokey'B, 






'^■'rr^Ufrw-Krv i-Vyvtwij' 1 


Pleasure Boat— Jor 

S Jd !S d "' k ,' ( ' tc 1 ‘” ■“ *»«■ 

Charmed portraying antmal fights 
met w?h d ^ WQ b J * h . orse9 and bulls are 
are not £ * V5 and J th f rc Battlc scenes 

and wLt e ° e i^ Dd ‘ hc P ecu, «r armour 

tranm™ P nns used by the soldiers and the 
be *gSS°* tbe horses and elephants may 
The dllT 3 ° Q t i lese carved temple wall/ 
a vai£» ? Wt J rab / m / n and women, and 
° ther facls of sociological 
be not«5 / ° f , nu ? erous to “tcntion will 
Th r by tb e °bservant visitor 
en w*n rt JV urroundcd b * a b'gh earth 
The anr. and i? las R broad moat round it. 

way ^mi r t°of h J ,S t lh ^° Ush a u 6ne ,arg ? gate 

eittw. r BI 4 I aten te, with arrowslits on 
nflemp 8ld ti tb e entrance for archers or 

ly«g on a u f a few p,eces of cannon 

the f,r n . the high rampart just outside 
shaned °i\ gate * tbe tnurzle of one being 
Wronch* lke » tiger's brad They arc ot 
' r °". about Ore feet long and 
the thickness irom sit inches at 

the mr. to a ^ oot at the breach But 
ran st remarlcahle piece of iron orri 


nance is the cannon named Dalamardan 
popularly called Dalmadal lying faa“f 
buried by the side of the Lalb/ndfi lake 
Jr short ^ ma ? C of SIXty three boons 

tOEe b ther C /nrt derS °i fwr0l,Rht ,ron Welded 
together, and overlying another cylinder 
also of wrought iron the k r ' 

well welded and worked together Thm^h 
exposed to all »ca“ „ ,ln°f£ 

from rust, and bas a black polished s£? 
* 3C h trireme length is 22 feet 5 « 
inches, the d.ameter of the bore being llK 
inches at the muzzle and in/ , v 
throughout the remainder of . 

It IS the same cannon which trX,„ 
relates, was fired hr the gid uJd “ 
Mohan when Bhaskar Pandir i 3 2 

•SiTs'C; ^ SSSVfiSS? 

been v.r.oS? “.e'iSS' 0 ,”' 
lakh or three lakhs, which , one 

to stand for either the cost of th ** taken 
or its murderous capacity * * thc caQao °. 

U^^„S! d ‘ h '.. B n “ c £t -Piclnrcue 
w traced, hare 
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Animal Figbt (Horse aod Elephant) Jor Bangla Tempi? Bisbnupnr 
the T B,^ Stmcm S cra ^ representative of from an attack of influenza, on 25th 
S.n„iT u 1 P ur , Ra J. Kumar Rarachandra February last at an age of 17 only With 
School StU r dy m the , Baoku 5 a his death thus ended the line 7 of the 

Bnti.K o th tbe hclp of a P ensloa fr° m rhe Bishnupur Raj family 

h Government, has breathed bis last Bishnupori 


THE ‘PERSONAL RULE' OF INDIAN RULERS 


Natiwhu. h . ar ? e,en,t c °f of them (tbe 

PeAnn.i ,nclad the molt ad r a need are tbe 
If ml.;.!, rn *,°f the Prince and bn control OTer 
t«Sial»t.OQ and the adm nutrat.on ofjn.t.ee 

— Montagu C belmsford Report 
an{ * st >ch frequent emphasis is 
i3ia on the pnnciple of 'Personal’ 
Nat. ' J °tT. ernmen ^ ,n connection with the 
an ’ e ®fates of India that an impression 
t0 he gaming ground that auto 
tj,. y *? a fnndamental characteristic of 
\Vho» nCil ^ enous state polity of India 
vif>« *. ve f, may ^e sai< * >n support of this 
• to those who know Hindu life and 


society as they are, not to say anything of 
the current Hindu traditions and Hindu 
law this theory seems to be so opposed 
to facts, that a Hindu is naturally tempt 
ed to ask how this strange anomaly has 

When the British were founding their 
empire in India, they probably thought 
th e Rulers of Native States autocratic 
And it does not seem to have occurred to 
tbt British Indian Historians to enquire 
whether the resolutions and counter revol. 
ntions, the downfall of djnast.es and 

8?ed C ' P wh l fe£ S ' \ he wa ” pl ° l * a » d blood, 
shed, which characterised tbe centuries 
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r HuDt»Dg scene, Madas Mohan Temple, Bishnopor. 


that preceded the assumption of tlie 
Indian Government by the British Crown, 
had any deeper significance than that they 
were the manifestations of the ambition 
or rivalry and lust for power of princes 
and adventurers, which to a great extenti 
they undoubtedly were, and whether these 
phenomena had any bearing on the 
changes in the indigenous form of Govern- 



Must iltd Brick rantU— Mnb«n.'* 


meat. To the then British authorities 
whose foot-steps their successors have ***** 
dently followed, it must have been a poli- 
tical necessity to confine their dealings and 
attention to the rulers alone, dissociating 
them from the people. And the rulers, 
Hindu or non-Hindu, so divorced from the 
ruled must have naturally appeared 
despotic, to the European mind. 

There appears to be a further reason for 
this dissociation. It is to be found 
probably in the dualistic standpoint 
familiar to the West, where the kiug and 
the people are separate factors and where 
the king is so easily dispensed with or so 
often put to death by the people them- 
selves. The Hindu or the monistic view 
! of polity could not strike the Western, 
And inasmuch as apperception is a law 
that every human mind obeys in more 
1 ways than one, the European could not 
1 but read Indian facts in the light of bis 
! previous European experience. He, not 
i infrequently, though unconsciously, read 
i European History into Indian, He 
| probably thought that a king in India 
most be like a king in Europe, exercising 
almost the same powers, that the kiug 
could do no wrong and that he was above 
the laws of the people. Enquiry as to 
whether the_ relation of the king to the 
people in India was the same as elsewhere, 
does not seem to have been seriously made. 
He was satisfied if the relations of the 
European with the Indian king were 
favourable to the European What wns 
the people's actual political creed in India ? 
For what form of government did the 
Hindu civilization fit its people ? These 
lire questions to which comparatively less 
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attention • appears 
to have been paid in 
the then political 
circumstances. 

Whatever may 
have been the Euro- 

pcan’sreadinRof the 
Hindu civilization 
at the time the 
''estern nations 
hrst came in contact 
With the people of 
India, no calm and 
dispassionate critic 
even of the West, 
with any authentic 
knowledge of | n . 
dias past now be- 
“«*■ that despot- 
'Sm or autocracy 
was the type of 
, government that the 
Hindti genius devel- 
oped. But what is 
njged ,s that how- 
? er en J'f?htened the 
in . *2 ofG ovcrnment 
thi ht golden age of 
it has 

2St- Ta J ue for the 

Pracf'ca/ politician. 
ri» J/u Ct ‘ caI P oliti - 

8 Easiness is not 

osir the dcad c °ri- 
Pfties of ancient 
. h '«on-, but with 
of *fc lng con ditions 
r 1 the present. He 
»as to look the facts 
w the present in the 
tb? and deal with 
Sf® 38 they are. 
the question there- 
,7- ,s ’ whether the 
tpdia round by the 
European was not 
0r J? not autocratic ? 

Sanskritiq 0 nf' . Who!e . xvor ' d of Hindu 

indigenous »*? ture ' ,s there a single 
iect’ cnn™ word corresponding to 'sub- 
under* or ,dea ,bein S thrown 

autocratic «? ed -° re -. r a despotic or 
Which is L X he word ‘ pra J a -’ 

^e Vedic times to thf f ° r ‘P e rI 0 P ,e, from 
wellborn *■ A? the P resent da 7. means 
°f ‘subjection ’ Q?J er CQnve ^ ed ,. the idea 

other term? R S J a l es are Seated by 

47H^« C ^ pe ° pIe ° f tb ' 



Sculptures — Madan Mohao Temple, Bnhnnpai 


State are always the ‘Praja.’ Again, the 
king is considered the ‘father’ of his people 
But the father is the father in the Hindu 
,l 0t - m -o' EtJ topean. In Europe 
the father s will was law and the son? 
life and death depended on the father’s 
will. But in India the father was and is 

a shareholder though a governing share- 
holder. In the family commonwealth, 
every sonhas an equal share. In the 
Hindu polity, the king and the people are 
coparceners. In fact the Hindu i£a*s 
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*V,ncr that has been last 

KlUc MoVinmpdan 


influenced by 


who exercises all the P°" e at „ t ion, auto- 
Ml :“'S" E fe a council whicb h* « 


' 5- ,J 


-J’SLvi' 

R< r y\ 

n>. .■ 


%mk~ 


era tic . There is a 0 a'~h'the efficiency °I 
hound to consult. thoug tt t a i wo ys 

the personnel of this body Nepa l is 

been all that could be a«'«“ da polity. 

there to shore that » 


K L'ffSOTi-ivd/l' ,-^j 


certainly not the ideal that Sn 

But there is enonBh .there. roment the 



NNftT 




nus> “u-v 

Sfc Ms?oV>r^tace repud^ted « 

deviated from the basic aiBerence 

civilisation whatever the local^O ^ 

in the application of those p J itioaSl 

suit the variations in local 
customs and usages. . the ruler - 

Then, leaving for a moment „ y 

who is detached and dealt 0 lthe 

Europeans, let us tnm to the pen ty t 
greatbody of the people, «>tex.ste 
only in the earliest times but nlso ^ 

usd ha^pe^si^ed^an^nlong up to ^ the 

people even in the fewest strata ol ni 
Society. Suffice it to say that no syst ^ 

of 'Panchnyat recognised the Peis it 
rule or authority of anybody, hut tn 

only lollowed the laws of the Inna, ^ 
customs and usages of caste. II e fc r 
there people did not appeal to a mS 

authority in aa ?'i IO “ i»°to h sadsfy them; 
hut that they did only to satis y 4 
selves that the Panebayat was form b . 
conducted in accordance with tne 
lished customs and usages. „ WnC terls- 
This brings us to the most ebara 
tic feature of Hindu Polity, its Mads 
tern, which even at this moment m, a 
alike the prince, who also belongs i6 _ 
caste, and the peasant, bowev them, 
cant his caste, and wh tch has bodn r 


Ascetic*— RadhamadhaT Temple 

as Ins been already said, non-dualistic : 
the king and bis people are one. If there 
is, in this connection, one idea on which 
almost every Sutraknra and Smritikara 
has laid special emphasis, it is that the 
king and the people go shares in their 
sins and merits. . , 

Again, it has been a hundred times 
pointed out by competent oriental 
scholars, that neither the law nor the 
legislature was under the control of the 
king. The codes handed down from time 
immemorial were interpreted and added 
to not by the king, nor by any individual 
either, but by a body ( Parishad ) of the 
wise or the learned. He could not dis- 
pose of the revenues of the State as he 
pleased. He could not levy taxes except 
in accordance with the laws. The land 
was but the property ot the people. He 
could only appropriate, without payment, 
the lands ot the heirless and such other 
citizens. Unlike the European king, the 
Hindu king, it was said, might do wrong 
like all other men, and was therefore 
subject to the law of the land. And the 
people exercised their right of placing 
* upon the throne a better successor, when 
necessary. Has all this any place in modern 
Indian History of the European period ? 

Ect us first look at a type of a Hindu 


_nd which has oou..v> • 

from the eariiest times to the P««en a > 

- - noment the social nspc 


Ignoring for a moment the socm« 
of this institution.^ let us view it ^pia 


of this institution, let us view • . fl } 0 

standpoint of national polity. B . » j{g 
caste has had from time, immemorial 
nbn.^n ; #. its own law*'. 111 * 


own Uliarma, i. e., its own } u '}lt" s9 . 
usages, unlike the social divisions i ot cia 
es in the West, which have no separat 



special 1 a w s , e t c 
Within thecastethere 
is a characteristic 
sense of democratic 
quality It may be i 
noted that among 
Brahmins the master 
of a house on many 
a ceremonial occasion 
washes the feet of his 
"'■cry cook, treating 
him as his superior 
which even to the 
enlightened andde 
mocratic European 
or American must 
still be repugnant It 
** ^e ‘Mabajans or 
the Panchayats of 
the caste that are its 
governors What 
preserves the caste 
» not the personal 
T0,ce of the ruler but 
own written or 
/Unwritten laws and 
° wa public opt 
“ on No ruler in the 
“' s ;°ry of India has 
JJ* r had a place in 

«it*? Stecode orcon 

.t.' tn ‘ l0 , n , except as 
!ast, P f° ,der of the 

r®* te ,a ws and us 
ges particularly 
those of the new 
formed The 
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caste principle h a s 
m the develop 
nnW° f Powerful re 

The ,ast nnd i 

kn. ,atest as yet 
known to History 
“PPears to have 



caste to another the system is but a feder 
ation of republics or democracies all 
castes being perfectly equal in their right 
to manage their own internal affairs The 
customs °°j 0 t verrn le even his own caste king is the connecting link T * «- ♦*-» 

. . aod laws The basic idea of the king s duty to maintain 

nnttnn rtf the inthtr/ Inti laws hut also caste hai 


caste J a '\? The basic idea of the king s duty to maintain 5 not only the'easte 

to the sub °nfiaattoa of the tndtn Iml laws but also caste harmony Whenever 
Amu* himJf/h an 't X tt? " b,ch docCnne the diflereoces arise and whenever new laws 
Kiel, _ nis had to sh car allesna i. — * k. > ’ 

it not a ^ M CWed ,tself 18 n < 

from the stn^ b ' C or democracy \ 

Qe sta ndpoint of the relation c 


nave iu oc maue it is lain down in Apas 
tamba that all the castes concerned nay 
even women should be consulted by the 
kmg With the king caste is a democracy, 
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,U '-rkZ-'-V, 





if-?: ^%r. ,, 


- cited if only space per- 
mitted. And ff» s 
veafs another import- 
ant feature o{ ca . sU -( 
While it' permitted" 

any amount oi diner 
cnee or hostility m mat- 
ters social, it made '” 
peop/e forget it all a 
their Democratic ivoria 

of pomics. The rulers 
Kama and Krishna 
have been as much «e 

Brahmin’s men astMJ 
are the Non-Brahmin s. 
And wherever the social 
feeling got the better 
the political, the dem 
cratic federation so 
divided naturally fell- 
This system, as nas 
just been said, is one ° 
’the methods of federal 
ing republics of commo 
nities of diSerenf i>°* 


Hon, (mill rider) to toll s«Uop. J°' B *°si« Temple, Bntmiipor. nines oi uuie.^o. --- 

without the king, it is a republic. It is and levels o( cu ha”? no idea of 
true that one republic sometimes quarrell- republics orden t> irs nrc only feder- 
ed with another And they paid the penal- such a federation, for theirs_ ^ / tc , |ec . 
ty for such differences. All the same, the ations of P co P , 7,-jrmoricmis cbnr- 

spint of democracy was and is there in each tual enlightenment. °* ^ate and include 

caste. What writers like Nair, Chesney and acter. They cannot t a republic of the 
others of their persuasion contend is only m their body pohti F polity, 

tantamount to* tins, that the uou-Brah- coloored Taccs- Jhl . 1 “ d ; an . ^ aoJ . 

min castes protest against the possible on the other hand “'A, t f n _ it as a 
tyranny of the Brahmin caste. This, in community as « “J , ts infernal 

other words, is only a quarrel between re- caste, allotting ‘1 ‘depressed 

publics or democracies It is the democra- aflairs as best jt can. E h a ve been 

tic instinct in the non-Brahmin that rebels classes who, id matters ’ hurshness, 

against the Brahmio democracy, but not generally treated with g likewise 

the love of ’Personal rule’. have their caste "bl* «* A " y new 

Let ns for a moment look at some respected by every other caste. J ,j. 
other aspects of castes. Were not rulers community may come into the no J 
like Rama and Krishna, Non-Brahmins ? tie and be treated as a part 01 It me 
And were they not and are they not So have innumerable ne V ev cn 

'deified' and worshipped by the Brahmins themselves and forming * , w w ere 

forgetting all their caste arrogance ? to-dny. The Parsis came a. J q-j R . 
While some nnn-tlrahmins may not best- allowed to lire as in caste rep • a0 
tate to abjure their faith in their own Maliomedan, the Christian, th ; nto 

Rama and Krishna, the Brahmin clings to nod every fresh community that cam 
them ns though they were of hts own flesh the national body is viewed l V v 

nnd hone. Comme to modern htstorv, the as a sister democratic community 
most audacious and the most powerful oi caste. In fact, in poptuar langnag the 
Brahmins were the Pcshwas. They exer- is used to indicate the Mahometan, 
cised the powers of the Vine hut they Christian and the European ana £ 
dared not style themselves kin«s. And other new body of men. Such has 
why ? Becnuse it w«s opposed to the the principle from pre-histonc times. 


.... otner new Doay oi men. ouwi -rise 

why ? Becnuse it w«s opposed to the the principle from pre-historic times, 
caste Dhnrmn deeply rootea in the people’s new castes, however, not infrequen ,> 
heart. Scores of such instances could be resorted to their old practice ofappeaiins 
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ad4lrf'”th'J' d °Pa nc b'y d at ab j" b j> s b «» d«n'rf to them Mere touch 

S“t.,e‘S™d, , ,Z r0 " thm 

ciple and that 

Hmda is that the 
caste rules of ao 
other should on 
no account be in 
terfered with 
each caste being 

n°? nd , to aspect Arabesque Sculpture Madanmohaa Te nolr R -h 

the autonomy of the other though this It «i, n , m P , h upar 
is often misinterpreted as apathy and that U d not ho vcver be thought 
an pathy fn this sense all cashes Ire per ™*a/ If y 5 of «L ltS r ^<>R«»t,on of the 
J n equa And thls theory of equality, Brahmm n r th « . . untouch ables with the 
m..!” I remembered is upheld by an thousand ° tber £ as t es At least a 
mportant school of Ethical and Political in Benare/thaf h 8 ° Sankara proclaimed 
PMoropbcr, or, bedded We s , c„„ 

In,? 1113 A s not al * tbe dlfl crence between ty attachf.^*^ We find aot °uchabili 
S*?« Democracy and the Democracy of of v! 8 yan ' th fl n H T\u' n ^ ,Q tbe tea3 P ,e 
Europe and Amenca In those countries ero SSd« pf™ the ghat# Ia South 
ckmglosely hangs by the people Re Panchnm-. Ramann J a canotuzed many a 
moving him is a matter of no grelt cons' & ftS*!? 0 rev ' rcd as saints by 
P Dt ,n H,ndu I° d 'a the king and touchable* ,1/rf to r thls da 7 the «n 
PatJ*j Pe are one like father and sons for some davJ* fre . e k from this disability 
onsm^nf and Re g ,cldc are ofiences so hem at Mdkote * The jear J n the tem P* 
003,0 the eve of the Hindu that there ,s ironld a ‘ "forms thus in.t ated 

Perhaps only one instance of the people arrest 7 Proceeded but for the 

»«KJS2S?Lt!2l , "£.,l!!?!? h V’"' •fforeigo 'orafiM™* d ” r "’ s the penod 


havefiL*" ™ the,r own k,n S though there 
chini > !i en ^ ases,a wb,c h the rulers have been 
butr^'f them The sovereign contri 
Wealth'll 1 ^ wc being of the common 
he hi. l J ke , ever y oth c r citizen though 
status like a father in a 
Pn^J l , y Hindu democracy is like the 
Da«- nf iu tbat J t recognises the king as a 
ki„„ 1 the constitution But the Hindu 
In^ 1Sm ? re he is one with the people 
Dp m ^ 0rd the Hindu political notion of 
» Cra , c 7 ,s oon-dualistic and has a 
tnal » aI !i a ?, ls ^hat is meant by spin 
we shall presently discuss 
1S . n °t the object of this paper to 
or the. vagaries of the caste system 

the wickedness and tyranny 
P«P«rat e d m the name of caste m the 
fl_» J^orld individuals or bodies 
donlf habIenesa for instance is no 
disav r f sorc P° lnt But the pol tical 
be ivS!£? of the untouchables have to 
want 5r V* their poverty and to tbeir 
erer^hJ “cation the birthright of 
J hama “ being which unfortunately 


II 

wa^°theii HmdU P ° I,ty was Democratic 

IKS. 
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The Death of Brishaketu (mythological piece 
Gandbar style— J or Uandir, Bishnopur. 

this notable expedient, most successfully 
warded off many a revolution and many 
a possible usurpation. It will suffice here 
to mention that that State is no other 
than Travaneore. 

If the age of the Vedic Brahmanas and 
of the Dbarma Sutras is anterior to that 
of the Greek democracies, so far as his- 
torical evidence goes, India is clearly the 
birthplace of Democracy. And India is 
the one country that has preserved not 
only the democratic instinct but also the 
democratic life to this day, in its caste 
polity. The modern democracies of Eu- 
rope and America are but children of 
yesterday by the side of the Indian. And 
now what shall we say to those who tell 
us that India has yet to be trained to a 
democratic Government ? Is this not 
nn . attempt, if a somewhat rude collo- 
quialism would be pardoned, at teaching 
the grandmother to suck eggs ? 

Will the critics of Hindu pofiticat insti- 
tutions give us without following the 
S? le ,P' nn ' A constructive scheme for 
republics of peoples whose le- 
thought, life and civilization differ 
ns the poles asunder ? 

India has sometimes been compared to 
arguments are advanced to 
- if?!* 1 ? * he n ] ,senoe °*> high percen- 

tage of literacy democratic government 
?e°» o„ h oV mp ° 9S ‘ blC ' ” n X injurious? Per- 
S522 . no further, 

though there is great truth in the fact 


that for the working of the 
modem methods of democratic 
government, literacy is of the 
utmost value. All the same, 
was literacy higher in Mysore 
thirty years ago than it is in 
India at present ?* Have not 
the people of this state adopt- 
ed themselves to the change 
readily ? Have there been any 
revolutions, as in Russia ? The 
truth is that democracy does 
not need the help of ‘letters’ so 
much as of the ^spirit*. Do the 
people -possess the democratic 
sense or spirit in them ? That 
is the point- Russia has had 
no village panchayat.no demo- 
cratic caste system, Russian 
kings and people were not the 
spiritual unity that the Indian 
kings and their people have 
been. Where then is the ground 
for comparison ? 

It is not argued that the Hindu has 
developed already the most perfect form 
of Democracy' and that no further im- 
provements are needed to adapt his old 
polity to present needs. All that is claim- 
ed is that the material, the spirit, the 
sense, is there and it has only to be 
wrought into the shape we require, as 
in the State of Mysore. 

Evidently, then, a mistake was made 
in reading India by the early Europeans. 
The kings were detached and dealt with 
bv themselves, a process, which from the 
Hindu standpoint is similar to decapitat- 
ing a body and treating the, head as x> tbe 
whole man. And in times of confusion 
and war. this did not matter. With the 
advent of peaceful times, the truth has 
again forced itself to the view. The 
people who form a no mean factor in the 
constitution are seeking to make them- 
selves heard. And this phenomenon is to 
some foreign minds, which were accustom- 
ed looking only at a part, i.e., the ruler, 
nut not the whole, is an enigma. And 
this apparent mystery has evoked the 
most ingenious explanations and fantastic 
theories from some European writers, 
even of the level headed Morlcy school, 
on Indian affairs. 

What a Hindu wonders at here is the 
’ inconsistency of such European 

The Hmdu admires the scientific 
pint of the Western and acknowledges 
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r r f SS ? f the „ whlte man’s love of 
™ aad «* all scientific mvestiga 
the P.irn at th - C Hta u d ? cannot understand 
™ t E “” 3 P ean s wabihty. ,f not unwilling 
S,Sf l0 T k *} f j Cts and trnth 1Q matters 
tot nh Ic J, te , ad °, f “Mowing Ins mind 
hy the G^eco-Rotnan pre 
a c^nnn £ CCaase «>e Hindu IS thought 
hir,^ q - f d * L maa ' he mast ^ a bar 
JSIJX, ,f the cr \ t,c ,m bued with true 

fi !t5m. Spirit « n,y r S .‘ ft9 facts be Will 
And „r mS y ort by of his consideration 
Wit i“i h ltems - not the least is the 
spiritual democracy of India 

card* w j 0pea ? ,P°bticiao usually dis 
uoon 5i nda Philosophy and proceeds 
oKwt ^at all meta 

onfv A 3 13 ° D jr speculation which concerns 
deal but n °t those who have to 

raav £ t i.S eater f rea bbes of life It 

speculation in Europe but 
itifltiennpc 1C *i belief in India profoundly 
life hfr* re 1 l8 i on > and r ehgton influences 

a& r f£jS cl u e !i P° l,t,ca l condact To 

therS d * H,ndn soc 'ety, one has. 
Which .o’ »° P° to Hiodu philosophy, 
SdibmM.* fon , ndatt ? n That this is 
the filming, S °i P Ianned 13 evident from 
which WOr !f 3 on law and constitution 
Philosonh V „ a V a £^ declare the ultimate 
take th«. a ! beliefs upon which they 
■SVmm ,ta “ d The Dharma Sacra, 
and nE , aver . tbat tbe basis of all laws 
ef AItinri lC »l, ,DStlta * ,on3 ln the words 
own *plf’c the aini at realizing in one’s 
12o> . / S “ P r mc (Universal) self (XII 

divine Mlf ea Ti. ,aB i th3t * yeT 7 onc ,s tbe 

peonlp ^ bc , kln P 19 divinity, the 

Wn»» S ° arc dl nnity All th- same 
even tbp T \t°?. e Tbls 13 tbc conviction of 
is One w .^ homedan Sufi who in spirit 
»s the bl9 Illndu brother And this 

Uemocrac^ D,aS ° f thc H ‘ nda ^P'r'tuil’ 

bas^ilal?, 0 *, tb . at ever y Hindu or Moslem 
brahman wn he m £ aa,n S of “AH this is 
thoa *“ ^P an, s&ad) or of ‘Wherever 
(0 a \ Urn v there * s the face of Allah’’ 
it n J Nor even that everyone knows 

behevM .» th fu ° r <- not one ^ nows lt or 
m it, the fact is there, s ijs the 


Hindu Philosopher, that the world is 
moving towards the realization of one 
ness, which is the goal of all political life, 
nay of all life And this is what is known 
as 'spiritual force The wis-, th» Hindus 
say, know it, act according to it and 
direct people to follow it, as is laid down 
in their great laws And they have been 
actually practising it, by adhering to 
caste polity the«e several thousand years 
There are no doubt dualistic and other 
interpretations of this principle But all 
Hindus cling to the caste organisation 
and the democratic Dharma underlying it 
It was only yesterday that President 
Wilson gave to the world his famous die 
turn of the equality of all men in* the 
memorable words ‘The interest of the 
weakest is as sacred as the interest of thq 
strongest ’ But whence comes this notion 
of equality and whence the sacredness ? 
The answer is not found in his words 
But the Hindu gave it thousands of years 
ago He said that the weakest and the 
strongest are not diflerent They are one 
The injury that one causes to another is 
an injury to one a own self the harm done 
by one nation to another recoils upon 
its-lf it is only a question of time This 
idea of oneness or nQn^jflerence’ has 
been the staple not only of the thought 
but also of the life of the Hrndu from time 
immemorial 

This is the Dharma" to which tbe 
Hindu has been clinging under all vicissi 
tudes of fortune and which is being mts 
interpreted in various ways by those who 
do not understand it And this belief 
which recognises tbe oneness of all crea 
tures which recognises the same divinity 
in all and which has recoguis-d the divine 
teacher in the very lowest ‘untouchable , 
thc divine prince in the 'Non Brahmin' 
Rama nnd Krishna and the divine soul in 
the Brahmana saint and which therefore 
holds the interest of the meanest as sacred 
as the interest of the highest, admits of no 
division of interests between the king and 
his people and of no theory of ’Autocracy’ 
or ‘Personal Rul^’ 


4SU-7 
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THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NA HONS AND 
RIGHT VS. MIGHT 


T O prevent future wars, and to ensure 
stable peace ol the world, President 
Wilson is earnestly engaged in estab- 
lishing a League of Nations. The idea is, 
of course, not a new one, and it would not 
have now captured the imagiuation.of the 
people so-rauch, were it not for the intense 
and extensive suffering caused by the 
terrible 1 world war. There is no good or 
evil in the economy of Nature that is not 
accompanied or followed by, its corres- 
ponding opposite, either manifest or dis- 
guised. The greater the evil, the greater 
is the resulting good. 

It is not at all creditable to the much 
vaunted modern civilisation that an Inter- 
national High Court for settling inter- 
national disputes has been so long overdue, 
and that a devastating world war conti* 
nuously for four and a half years was 
necessary to convince the civilised West, 
that war is really too bad to be further 
tolerated. Before, however, suffering 
humanity can congratulate itself on the 
prospect of an enduring peace, let it not be 
deluded by catch phrases and common- 
places. The idea, for instance, of substi- 
tuting Right for Might, is very captivat- 
ing indeed ; but on examination it will be 
found that this, as understood by the 
“Great Powers", is “distinction without a 
difference." There is a hardly any mate- 
rial difference between what are commonly 
known as right and might. The methods 
of might are of course primitive, rude and 
naked, but they have the advantages of 
being natural, open, direct and quick in 
decision. The methods of right, on the 
other hand, are conventional and dis- 
guised under civilised or legislative garb, 
bat both arc essentially the same in sub- 
stance ; and I like force, rhotion nml heat 
arc but the different forms of one and the 
same thing. Justus currency is the con- 
venient and conventional equivalents ol 
crude commodities. so. is Right the con- 
equivalent of 
Alight. Right is the stamped coin, issued 
from the Legislative Mint of which Miiht 
is the metal, if a mint cannot turn genu- 


ine coins out of base metals, how can a 
League of Nations be expected to taaaa- 
facture rights out of the existing base 
materials ? The evolution of an Interna- 
tional Jurisprudence would no more be an 
indication of improved international 
morality, than the evolution of the medi- 
cal science is on indication of improvement 
on the primitive rustic health. Courts of 
law have never been known to _ have done 
duties of reformatories. Legal institutions 
can, at their best, minimise only the out- 
ward expressions of primitive warfare ana 
other criminal activities; but so long as the 
brute in man is not killed or extinct, these 
old evils are sure to survive, thrive and 
appear in various other forms disguised in 
scientific and civilised garbs. We are not 
quite sure, that inspite of our civilisation, 
the proportional sum-total of human 
criminality and immorality is less to-dav 
than it was in the ancient days. Good 
and evil, as we call them, are both equally 
subject to the same universal Law of 
Evolution. In tbe natural order of. things 
there is no such thing as evil in existence. 
There is evolution ol the so-called evil 
going ou side by side with the evolution 
of what is known as good. Courts of law 
more often create than cure crimes. The 
League of Nations may suppress or mini- 
mise visible expressions of militarism, bat 
human nature remaining as it is, ‘the 
League would be powerless to prevent the 
natural, open and blunt military, form of 
might evolving and appearing in civil, 
refined and unobtrusive disguises "of 
various kinds, such «s bribery and corrup- 
tion in more or less subtle forms. 

If right is to replace might, what would 
become of the scientific theory of the 
“survival of the fittest” ? The. scientists 
might have laid down— “Surrlval of the 
best”, hut they used the word “fittest’ 
instead of the word best for a very good 
reason ; and that is because of the fact 
that. the best is not always under present 
conditions the fittest to survive. Right of 
title to a possession may be cither acquired 
or inherited. In either case it is a trans- 
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Went form of n hit n ns on 
EnrODeao m,git H °" *4 H* 

aK?„ ! 'f r ‘ " A ™™». Africa 

Dtcticc J “S As,a “‘““uh their res 
So rf °' er the helpless abor, 

£ “5? j tbose continents > Were the 

S b T tiled 

• U™. V °“ wl,at m °ral principle cai 
aiyroiwbe concerted into right afrer a 
certain period > Can a person s „,Z o“ 

OM after n 'J 0nV ' rte ‘ 1 1Ilto *» mnoccni 

traSlc 6trf bi a, S””" b 'f 0 ' » rl » 

rnteraatmn I b ^L harnan legislators ’ In 
wha? w? e f h ' cs I,as an y. «od if sn 
can cooSrt'mf, S** fi ? ed up *° now that 
taVe fnr ,„.r ‘ ?£t K ato n 8 bt > Let US 

Provinces 2* au®** the , V arreI ° ver the 

twonrnv,nL» A Ce ? nd Lorraine These 
sin« P th- orp f mus J h ' xve been ,n ex,st ence 
hadheenU? at,pa of the world and they 
scat d iso titan? there , ° ng before the P re 
remain t£ £ i wereborn anfl they would 
t-S5£S long after these disputants 
SSS?£?“ the , face of the earth The 
orthenfhtf^ 3 do nQt rea hse that non- 

- landlord a Bern?Jt^° raI r,gh . t t0 be the 

Prehistorm a ‘ 0re tbem C0UQt, ess races in 
these two ». d f ays, r a P pearcfI aa d occupied 
and thendi«, ts of t ‘- rr| t? r y st » succession 
to be defin^ PP >* a S ef} How tben ,s 
w,, atonphf determined? In a word 
Right > t t i to be the cr,t enon or test of 
when thel r?i pl i nish their poor subjects 
taxes bu/iJ 1 \° pay tbe,r rents and 
,a ct thatiln. AU rs nev,Jr recoguisc the 

lord of the it of the unseen but Real Land 
mIersdo nn^ V ? r£C lt 13 not tbat tbe<e 
they offer ^ t f be icve ,n H,s existence, as 
recognise t»,a» 0ry P ra T ers > but they do not 
wSrtS. at rent or ohI.gat.on in any 

P «sideat U P .l 13 Qt n " due to Hlm ' I» 
nations sVi lw u ' ln / of the afflicted 

not the W. bat these dreadful wars are 
for re P « m ' Landlord s punishments 
film > lla / arrears of rents due to 
th*ir roW, hC9e su Bering nations and 
R at «ons d^e VC i?, Ca i^ d tt° fulfiI , the,r obU 
Who, th 0 „“i * the Universal Landlord 
World orir^n nns ^ ca 13 ’u'inifested in the 
ments of defnfu ? ^ ars are on, T punish 
There ntl aU tlDg ru!fr * and nations 
Precepts stlrk “ any3Cn Ptu r al and moral 
Would that *v S— L° Untr > others as you 
.freedom r,< tbe ^ s hould do unto you,” 

fr «edom ofoii,. C "' 7 ^ od ^ ,united h v like 
excellent ethi<*?f S ~ T,1 ^ se nre no doubt 
ethical principles but these do 


not go deep enough As a general rule 
people will not give up them selfishness or 
make sacrifices for the «ake of others un 
Ie^s and until they are assured that such 
sacrifices are more paying in the long run 
unless and until they are convinced that 
their true self interests lie in the interest 
of their Real Self All individual and na 
tiooal interests should be subordinated to 
and co ordmated with the mterests of 
that Highest Self If peoples can submit 
themselves to amputation of any of th-xr 
injured limbs for the preservation of their 
whole being why should not people readi 
Iy submit to immediate temporary sacri 
fices for the sake of achieving the highest 
objective, the Real Self* We find this 
enunciated in the Mababbarat thousands 
of years ago in a form of expression still 
unsurpassed by any even at this cnbght 
ened age Speaking to Dhntirastra re 
gardinsr his ill fated son Durvodhana, the 
wise Bidur said — 
sian groanr 

vi’t etiornsm xmurrf yftrfl urarir n 
One (who is mischievous) should be 
forsaken for the sake of the whole family 
One family should he forsaken for the sake 
of the village A village should be for 
saken for the country, and the whole 
w orld should be forsaken for the sake of 
the Atm m the Supreme Self or Soul »* 

Selfishness had been condemned ad nan 
seam long before President Wilson appear 
•*“ on the scene He is neither the first nor 
the foremost person to have condemned 
selfishne«s If the whole world is giving 
him so much attention and prominence, it 
is not because his gospel is a new one, but 
b-causc he wields more might now than 
he ever did b»lore, and also because, alter 
the disastrous world war peoples are now 
in a mood to listen to his message inspite 
of its being very old and commonplace 
His conception of right praisenorthy 
though it is is not founded on any univer. 
sally accepted basic pnncipl Right deter 
mined by a majority, actuated more or 
less by seir interest, is only a veiled form 
of the supremacy of Might That the 
delegates will invariably be the true repre 
sentatives of the peoples and that the 
majority will always be on the nght side 
are the most common, yet the most an’ 
sound assumptions In spite of evolution 
of civilisation and moral conceptions 
man cannot help being selfish Selfishness 
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,9' the natural spring of life and as such require any League to enforce 
there is nothing to be condemned It is of their immediate and 
an altogether untenable proposition that for the sake of the remote bat 
individuals and nitvons should give up meat The v-hole ^° 5 .^ J. -the 

their selfishness and that wars are the of the knowledge of the true o 
results of such selfishness The truth is pursuit of the imperrnapenfc « 

all the other w av about As a matter of mtere&ts will only lead them ®jre 
fact wars are not the results of national moie m the wrong direction 
selfishness as is commonly believed, but ledge” m the highest sense of tb 
00 the contrary they are the results of the only remedy for all the ills, individual 

want of true selfishness It is the igno and international, humanity is lieir 
ranee of the true self that is the root of There can possibly ben d inter org 
the eul The real remedv lies in removing rivalry between say the liver, tnt p 
this fundamental ignorance in hnon and other organs , they perform tbei 
ing and realising the true self The w bole pective functions mechanically, quit 
Vedanta stands out in bold rebel as the conscious of their inter-dependence 
one serious endeav our e\ er made in finding evolution of the world organism— the ia 
out the true and essentially permanent of the science ol sociology— is progress!) * 
self by analytical dissections of the human gradually and will certainly be ad vanceu 
being known as “I” It is $he knowledge by the inevitable sequences of this gr a 
and not the knowledge only but the war International jealou°y and rivaijy 
realisation ol the true self that can alone ought not to have arisen amongst 1 
eradicate the false, the impermanent, and difierent nationalities that are supposeu 
the delusive selfishness and implant the to be self conscious Rivalry and connic 
conception ol the Real Selfishness of interests among nations are caused o) 

According to the science of Sociology, competition, which, again, is due to very 
society is a big animal and its component imperfect adjustment and unintelligent 
parts arc all harmoniously interrelated distribution of functions among the com 
for the fulfilment of the whole organism, ponent nations In a perfect or ra ~" r 
and that one part cannot live and flourish healthy society there should be perfect co 
at the expense of another is a truth now ordination and not competition or over 
universally admitted but not adcquatelj lapping of functions In nq ^deal society 


realised The proposed L-ague of Nations 
with all its imperfections at the initial 
Stnce, will prove really a step forward if 
all the component members recognise and 
realise their true self interests harraom 
ously with the rest fur the eventual 
evolution and fulfilment of the world 
organism ns a whole This is the ba«ic 
principle on recognition of which the 
success of the League entirely depends 
\\c cannot expect much out of a League 
os it is going to he constituted Delegates 
representing onlv a fnl«e notion of self 
interests cun hardly lie competent to serve 
the great purpose On the contrary, 
there is the fear that there is the possi 
hihty of an evil being legalised and per 
petunted 

Neither precepts nor laws are necessary 


there should be as ranny different 1 sett 
determined ” nationalities And thus there 
should be no room for conflict of interests, 
jealousv, aud rivalry } 

The determination of international 
rights, is purely a judicial function and 
the League of Nattous, as it is proposed to 
be constituted, can hardly be regarded ns 
a competent judicial tribunal It should 
serve the functions of the Brain W the 
world organism And as such it should 
be constituted by the best intellects 
and moral philosophers of the whole 
world It should be so constituted as to 
form the Supreme Legislature of the whole 
world *lo be able to discharge its funC 
tions impartinllj it is essential that its 
members should be altogether free front 
and above the influences of narrow national 


to induce capitalists to in ics t their money and sectarian local interests, and that 


m the most profitable concern possible 
The greater the profit the greater would 
b* t ic attraction W hew the nation^ arc 
tniigmcne f enough to realise that they 
arc but tl e dtfic cut lunhs or organs of 
one whole work) animal th-r, would not 


thrj shoul 1 be regarded as fit to view id 
tcmntmnil questions of right and u rong 
from tin. highest stand point of Horoinitv 
ns a whole In the ancient Fast, it was 
the n«cetic Ai«l»s (seers') who legislated, 
nod not the representatives of commerce 
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trades and various industries The kings 
were merely the Executive Heads , they 
uad no power to make laws, hut had to 
administer with the help of interpreters or 
fr,- ni *i? rS ’ ?"’ s t ^ ia ^ had been laid down 
them by the disinterested ascetic 
Kishis on universal spiritual principles as 
known by them in their time 

Justice" is a Divine Ordinance , and far 
fitgher than politics President Wilson’s 
weal, high and noble though it is, falls 
lar short of the true concept of "Justice ” 
mat the League of Nations should be 
mposed of not the spiritual but the 
*3 lu. representatives of the Powers, 
that tae Great Powers should have 
P rc P°oaeriag voice, are practically 
J“ C « a “ e motto— "might is right” put 

f j ^ orra T b e world has no spin 

fnrio . ds , or representatives to come 
and . talce U P the,r legitimate 
S £ l t t ^ ,s most critical moment * 
hi<.W**u as . a s P ,ritl, al force and the 
t . r,bl,nal for deciding questions of 
‘otcrnatioaal justice" is quite impotent 
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This shows the extent of the spiritual 
and intellectual degeneration of the world 
International justice is going to be dealt 
with not by the lusest and the best men 
in the world, but by a band of interested 
politicians of certatn powers and pre- 
dominantly of the "great powers " Only 
self govermrg powers will be represented 
That is to say tho'e powers that are 
strong enough to protect themselres will 
be protected The smaller powers will be 
practically in a minority , and the rest 
all the subject nations and peoples, will 
be left out altogether In an International 
Court constituted as above, might will be 
more in evidence than right Mr Wilson 
felt for the helpless peopleg more than for 
the more powerful His League of Nations 
will not help the helpless There ought 
to be m future at least a * League of the 
Subject peoples” established side by side 
with the League of Nations sothatthe uu 
represented subject peoples may represent 
their wants and wishes 

Kapileswar B ii att a cixa r\ a 
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T HE E,C fflr ,0N WORKS Fine An, on the part of the Ind.an public Erea 

of the GoTfrnm°/nt h Srl^nf k *r *» , th £ M t S dcnt * W,lb regard to e°™o»«ion, for portrait* the 
Febraare •i 1 u h ,o,o° f A h « ld d “ r '°S patronage has been of such m.igmficant. ' 
i^pomt^f S? *7? ‘ h . e S° d * cc ' n,nc character that «t ha, done 

Ss ^k ort'hV school S *" d «• 


fitfnl 


rt to the opportunity It affords for 
Proveil"„'“ “**• Eor if the !n,titntion ha, not 
Pfestni iS™, 1 "! 11 than It baa been up to the 
public it,. ;? n ” h e * it i, laid, more with the 

coufag.o- * h * ,n . ,, l tnUo ? ,ndeed U ,s TCr ? d ” 

Mihim n5 ♦ '2.* * low ^ ew alndent, go “ 


the talent, . 
generally the 

,o discouraging l r . 

inytbiog like Iieiog wage, t 


: attention been to attempt t- „ 

With the recent growth of' Bengali TitMatoreMd 
the production of illustrated books, a demand for 
the t.ieni. of artist* has been called for but 
:o Editions of publication have been 
*° preclude a prorislon for 

■> ""ge* to illmtratora of book, 

- , The collections or connoisseurs of pictnrrs. a, such 
on to thwS^Xr."" *£■ ,Q f 9 r who would take interest in art for the sake of art are 

yhicl, 0*1 |nf„ , ,„?? , ** compared to the crowds so few In this country that their patronage Is qnite 
A * * role the . ,n ® l,tn ‘ ,0 2* (oT general education insignificant and docs not call for the employment of 
; ct >ool* or the ‘ne'e r'dtw 5eli?°i? ,. tb * Matncolatloa any large number or artists Art as a form of culture 
to the «Sh„„i n *rrdo- wells of the family are sent and an indispensable part of a mans education ho. 
nothing V j,. 1 ,? fahiT 1 * **? r° T f°<° rtanat ''T no ottractlou for the modern edneatrd 

qaalif. ID - *.* ’*■ '? this country, thought good for Indian who still continue, to look noon art as n 
Jt'ther \ l ,*;*7 1 dcnt ‘ >f “tt. Prom, nch materials, fruit forbidden by hi, university curriculum There 
fc 'ti«lf could tbt Goddess of Learning are eery few artistic trades in the Bengal President 

Impossible ? good artist Yet this Is the at there are In the Punjab and the Madras President/ 

W i‘ ch the of Art •» So that the artist is not required h er , 

tal4 t . For few .indents with a real field of what is known as Applied Art 

ait as a cam ' nll 0a for « rt ever think of choosing that many new , ndastr.es **?,•£? _ 

r '?»rd to *5 P rof « s ‘oa m life— because haring * In Bengal and if snch industries can get on wilho5e 
'°coutao tm ,i, porerty of public loterrst and call ng in the aid of artists they mas* he of l »25* 
'looses “ rt Ihe carrer of tl e student who -brataP stamp with which Ruskfo labelled 

«itrtm« p fa o B ? of •md«t«w» > w^ltEont art And the .tale of that 
~ ‘ v '* ’ """* ~ 1 which there is no 

is difficult to beliere 
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that circumstances are quite as had as that. Tor “Portrait Study" (No 132) shows 
some years past a local pottery work has been work and one resets, more exam p[« 1 *to 

turn i off oat tea<ups, porcelain dolls, &c, with been exhibited The same remark »)«» *PPj'«* 
excruciatingly bad design and decorations without the examples of wood blocks which, as a 
aoy apparent protest on the part cf the public which pression, have reached a very high level of exceiief* 
patronises them. Yet we know that the enormous in Japan and also In England during recent tun 
sales which Japanese tea sets command in this city. Good colour prints from woodblocks otter a 
could never be rivalled by local products unless the Interesting medium which may rival in many ca 
talents of artists could improve the colour and the commercial tri-colour blocks which seem to 
design of the latter There are several classes of much i a request In India , . 

artisans and caraftsmen who are not influenced or Tbc Indian department In which the indigent 
trained by any method of art teaching They methods of painting are taught is now , ,a 
are goldsmiths, carpenters, house decorators The of Mr A K Haidar The exhibits from this deps* 
design ol furniture making is regarded as fine art raent arc not many bat have suffered most « 
la many Western countries And though in the the bad position allotted to them Although tP 
majority of cases the Indian householder buys ready do not reach a very high level, they have one*, 
made furniture, there has arisen, duciog the last Unction as compared ulih the exhibit* ot 
few years, a fairly good demand for distinctive European department they reveal a tendency 
designs for furniture for dally use The art of the dig out an individualistic channel of idea aod** 
goldsmith is still the most highly patronised branch pression and are far less conventional than 1 
of artistic crafts uv this country The patronage of other group of exhibits Spectal mention must 
the goldsmith’s work is still of a very uncultivated madeofj Gupta’s “Dance of Krishna’ 1 , said W ° 
and barbaric character and unless there be a demand the first sketch ol a new student, which, inspite •> 
of artistic jewellery of good designs, the goldsmith its crude technique, displays quite original metl*°P 
could never think of sending his son or pupil to the of presentation The traditional methods of Mog*"“ 
Art School for framing The function of the Govern and Rajput portraits of which such excellent exi*® 

ment School of Art is therefore necessarily circums pies arc in the collection of the Government " fC 
cubed by the conditions of artistic patronage in Gallery, might be studied to advantage and 
this country And the painting of portraits, land ted for the purpose of evolving a modern seboo' 
scapes or subject pictures Btems to be the only of Indian portraiture Some of the works exhibits 
braoeb of art to which the teaching equipment of in the Indian section, particularly those by AlohAbit 
the Institution Is mainly directed Having regard Prosad Varna, show that there are talents wt ll(:n 
fa the natare of the taleats which drift into the may be usefully directed to this branch 
school of art. It is Impossible to expect a high level .... 

of production of art pictures This seems to b- 

emphasised by the large number of landscapes studies exhibited This r 

exhibited chiefly of garden scenes rendered in very of art teaching aod is of vital interest to the T'jo 
loud pigments The Indian stage craft is still in bletns of the application of art to industry and‘“ s 
its infancy and one is Inclined to ask If some of growth and development of Indian industries. 
these student* could uot be specially trained to are so many miles behind the progress attained V 
treat theatrical scenes and stage accessories A few other countries in the study of Art aod its nppt‘ ca 
years ago anexstudeDt of Sir J J School of Art, tlon to mdastry that it is aseless -perhaps to ** 
Bombay, was taken Into a Tarsi Theatre Company mind os that many American Universities have 
whose octinties have since introduced many new assumed responsibility for the special teaching 0( 
improvements in Indian stage craft. It is notorious design nod the Harvard University has ch“' f * 
that the Indian stage in Calcutta is in a deplorable endowed for Lectures on the Theory of Design 
conditjon. Why could not some students trained y ft one is tempted to qnote from Mr BroU’n* 
u the Government Art School Improve the level of vawWtUw abdi V*. VVa SshflO* 


say be usefully directed to this branch . 

The examples of work showing the effect of tei4C“ 
ing of design, as such, are not quite evident in*"* 
‘ .... — • s ,, a ver y important bra^n 


Indian stage scenery ? 

These reflections are suggested by a study of the 
pictnre* exhibited In the small room of the Govern 
ment School of Art Ont of about 80 pictures re 
presenting natnre scene* oolr one piece * Cascade 1 
tNo 76) attempts at a distinctive and individualistic 
point of view, the other* are work* to much in the 


‘The object of the School is to guide, direct 
encourage 'the special artistic tendencies of 
people’. Its work f* to restrtln, control, and 
tmet the art workman In the preparation of 1115 
designs and to develop his technical skill It* 

I* to provide a wholesome art education for •'*. 
clas»ts of people and to instil into the mind 
young India the good there i* in the country's » r ‘ 
Not the least important part of the School s w or ‘ 
therefore consists In a resuscitation of the indi/? e0 
ous esthetic sense." 

Owing to ill health, the Principal had been 

ajiSSi=gSS55 m -- 7«iyiF<\£ 

though some ol them display a few good qoal.tle* ° r the«tmlcat* offer a very . 

do not tend to attain a high standard of student* * * CD * Iect{f)a ought to awaken on the paf* ®‘ 

voxk. Lven a. teally goad „Sn la MrtraJtont if the A oW * c attention to and Interest in «« 

t-)ru sniloot mJesnJuh futile ptrhsns to exne-t the Scho ° 1 ** doing under 

teachers to turn cut our, ont ofn t T«re S i Sll 6 : i>Dn ' ‘ ht Wit of which is 


missed the prue which it very well deserved 
rather striking nrer scene, badly hung * No 132," 
flatters the style of the tnlented \ ice Principal in 
**'* sincerest form Imitations such ns these may 


..n*. . . oi rata'oere tslente t 

»U!Ia sterner foem of traicteg may perhaps *1(11 
Ivttve retain Of ,be Mack and wfcJ tl worksFaid* * 


pathy of the general path. 
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PROFESSIONAL BEGGARY JN CALCUTTA 
Br Chonilai. Bose i s o , it b , res 


vr «j *rt 'rq l 

fipfrr* n 

ch. H n '!S F 00r ? ,0 °. ot Knn ‘ 1 do »°t abase 
Oc5?b« 7, h !i P ‘° g th0K that ha " P»«*J The s cfc 
gS "' d atd «« . «h«t will med c ne do for those 
w*t enjoy good health » 

As this question is now engaging the 
Of the Government of Bengal I 
wh.M? ° re ? 0u f readers a f ew suggestions 

Uon nf^.' Sh i^ e , fOUnd ascfu ' ,U the SOlu 
tlon of this difficult social problem 

1 c ? nf * ne my remarks to Indian 
dt?5u5P ? ny , They may be broadly 
Tided into the following three classes — 
t Street beggars 
“ House to honse beggars 
Distressed “bhadralog ’ class 
hein™ an ? ld resident of Calcutta, and 
c ose with some of the 

tinner? organisations for the distnbu 
l am «V rel,ef among the poor of this city, 
j of opinion that begging has general 

BniSanrti °m thc ,ncreasc and that the 
outta lk fbegsar y ,n thc 5treets of Cal 
A c? srown to a serious extent 

cef beggars —The street beggars 
S'"™ 1 !? consist of mfirm, old and 
t Pn j„ Scd Arsons and boys and girls of 
nrn _ r a £ e . who station themselves at 
at th* C * lt p aces ,n the streets generally 
phat. e *L m " ay junctions the bathing 
nenr.i« tac markets and other places where 
of n, e j SBa ** r congregate in the course 
,,i " da y Some of them beg for them 
the A ii lt,lcr9 ( mos tly the crippled and 
h, *(Jren) are placed there by people 
them P ro ^f ^ their earnings Among 
are ^al*o found able bodied persons 
Jof Whom ♦ „ 


some t » louna able bo ...... — - 

Lener. w bom are religious mendicants 
filth v a 5 d P ersons suffering from other 
b* fA a j COQ tagious diseases are also to 
con«.3 nd a mong them and this must be 

Public health 1 * S ° UrCe °* great danger to 

inchvi«? ou . se to bouse beggars —This class 
and th- r | l, gious mendicants the aged 
b*ggars* aarm * ,oor ’ and n * 3 ° professional 
C Distressed 'bbadralog class — Osv 


mg to hard economic conditions, distress 
among the respectable poor is increasing 
The daily growing number of applications 
for relief from this class of people to the 
different charitable institutions of the 
City, such as the Indian section of the Dis 
tnct Charitable Society, the Sobhabarar 
Benevolent Society the Calcutta Orphan 
age etc , go to confirm the above observa 
tion The breaking down of some of the 
old Hindu social institutions, principally 
the Joint Family system, is responsible for 
this state of things 

Remedies Suggested 

I am of opinion that we need not at 
present deal with the beggars included in 
classes “B and “C”, for the simple 
reason that they do not constitute a pub 
lie nuisance in the sense that the class * A" 
is Oor efforts should, forthepresent.be 
directed to minimise the nuisance of street 
begging 

Tbeexistmg law in force (Police Act Sec 
70 and 70A) is quite capable of dealing with 
this evil, and in my opinion, the law need 
not be made more stringent The reason 
why the law cannot be effectively enforced 
is because there is at present noplace where 
all the old, infirm and incurably diseased 
beggars who are taken before Magistrates 
could be sent The Magistrates are after 
all human beings and they can hardly be 
expected to take so hard a line as to send 
these people to jail for the simple reason 
that they cannot earn their living in any 
other way Eighty per cent of the beggars 
«*• ‘before, simply warned and dis 
charged by the Magistrates, and it is no 
wonder that the existing law exercises 
no deterrent influence on the evil practice 

l (1 > J h Vlf u remedy Jo stopThecvil 
lies in the establishment of an institution 

wbere the aged, the infirm and the 
rably diseased beggars could be sent by 
Magistrates and sheltered and taker, care 
of during the period of their detention 
Temporary provision maybe made for the 
admission of these people m 80 me of the 
existing institutions in the city (such a. 
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the Refuge) a a til a new home is organised 
and started outside the city for their 
detention. An Infirmary and a Reforma- 
tory School should be attached to this 
institution, 

(2l To carry out the above, the ap- 
proximate number of street- beggars in Cal- 
cutta should be ascertained through the 
help of the Police, so that provision may 
be made in the New Homes for the requi- 
site number, 

(3) All lepers with sores, found begging 
in the streets, should be detained in a 
Leper Asylum. The Police has power un- 
der the act to do this at once. 

(4) All beggars suffering from curable 
diseases should he sent to the Infirmary 
attached to the Home; and when discharg- 
ed, they should he helped in finding suit- 
able employment by an organisation, to 
which a v brief reference will presently be 
made. 

(5) The cost of the maintenance of 

the “Home” should be borne jointly by 
Government and the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta, aided by subscriptions raised from 
the charitably-disposed public. The 
Poor box Funds at the disposal of the City 
Magistrates should be applied lor the 
maintenance of the Home. „ 

In dealing with the class of beggars un- 
der head “B”, it must not be forgotten 
that with the Hindus, the giving of alms 
to religious mendicants who, under vow, 
entirely depend upon this form of charity 
for their livelihood, is considered to be a 
part of their daily religious duties. And 
on occasions of special social and reli- 
gious ceremonies, beggars are sought for 
and fed or given lood, mnney and clothes 
at the houses of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans. Such social customs enable this 
class of beggars to get a sufficiency of food 
and raiments for the ordinary require- 
ments of life and they have, therefore, no fcx- 
cuse to betake to street- begging-. I would 
not, therefore, interfere with these people 
- as Icing as they resort to strictly legiti- 
mate ouarters for the begging of alms, but 
Any religious mendicant found begging in 
the streets of Calcutta should be brought 
under the operation of the law. The house 
to bouse begging is open to them and 
they must not be permitted to create nui- 
sance in public streets. 

I nra, therefore, of opinion that the 
system of house to bouse begging need not 
at present be interfered with. It is sanc- 


tioned by religious usages and is in accord 
with the sentiments of the people. It 
forms an outlet for individual chanty to 
relieve distress among the poor and the 
helpless of the *tommunity. There is no 
doubt that some professional beggars take 
advantage of this system but it cannot 
be helped. 

In the case of able-bodied street-beggars, , 
it cannot be denied that although as a 
class, they are the least deserving of sym- 
pathy, yet even among them, a certain 
percentage (no doubt a small one) beg 
from sheer necessity. New arrivals in 
Calcutta who find themselves stranded 
in the streets, men suddenly losing their 
employments, etc., often find it too diffi- 
cult to get a living for themselves for the 
time being and are compelled to take to 
street-begging. For these I would sug- 
gest that — 

(C) There should be some organisation 
whence they can obtain temporary help, 
on application, in the shape of work, or 
doles, or money, after due enquiry. An 
institution on the line of a IVork-house 
may be established, where they can earn 
their daily living, untit they can get suit- 
able employment elsewhere. Without some 
such provision, it would not be fair to 
punish people for begging when they are 
unable to find work to earn their living. 

(7) Arrangements may also be made 
with many of the charitable institutions 
in the city to provide temporary help m 
such cases. 

(8) All able-bodied beggars not falliog 

within the above categories, and any 
person refusing to submit to tbe a bore 
conditions, should be dealt with accord- 
ing to the strict terms of the existing 
law.. Repeated punishment will, I feel 
convinced, have a deterrent effect on the 
present evil practice. fi 

The relief of . the “respectable poor 
must be left to private charity and to the 
societies for distribution of organised 
charity existing in the city. Such 1 charities 
should be made remunerative as far « 9 

E ossible, and with this object, they should 
e associated with departments of com- 
mon industries, so that any person receiv- 
ing help will have an opportunity to give 
something in return and thus not suffer 
from the humiliation and loss of self- 
respect inseparable from begging. It is a 
complicated sociological question, and it 
will always tax the energy and resources 
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fOf people ol all countries to successfully 
• «*cltle with the problem 
t The number of juvenile beggars m the, 
, streets of Calcutta is on the increase and 
'this constitutes a great nuisance and 
{ source ol danger to the public For not 
only these children give trouble by beg 
m t^ e streets but they swell up 
r the criminal records of the city as pick 
E^et* an ^ thieves I would suggest 
that they should be put in the Re 
iQrmatory School by orders of Magis 
jrates. unless their natural guardians, if 
1 they have any, stand security lor them 


against repetition of the oBence They 
should be detained m the School for such 
period as would be required for a thorough 
traintog m some useful art or industry 
which would enable them to obtain a 
decent living on their discharge from the 
School 

Although the present paper deals with 
the problem as it aSects Calcutta, the 
subject is of general interest, as all large 
cities in India more or less suffer from 
the same nuisance, and they may be called 
upon any day to devise meanres for its 
suppression 
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Renew shares Maun dots not lo oor eyes possess the 
least antbonty 10 matters of anthropology or eth 
oology And we know that is 't*t opinion too A 
Chandala is as good and as bad as a Brahmaoa so 


«-£e.nomi,»,f “O' 1161 * b F; Qb, ; ahtd '? far as mere h.cth is concerned It is only the character, 

m wb£s ih T 0lam , n ondfr th * D0 ? J , de -p ‘ tem « ° \ attainments, eondnet. and acb.erements of a person 
terms. Th. a t" '? tbe T,Ie *ji ° f wht-h **•«* matter A Sndra father and a Brahman 
-»ot» l5 J f „V barttc * erofl ^ abusive language does mother or a Brahman father and a Sndra mother 
I woald on! "° r l th ,^ n ?i. mtfe . L r ' C » BC u 10 i' V ere ° r “ Sodr “ f ‘ tb ' r “ nd “ Sodra mother or a Brahman 
Ed tor tJl ,Ilbmt t that the Brahmin Brahmo father and a Brahman mother or any other possible 
Ershtn '*,1. **!? ‘ nfor ™ fd P"» on * know that a eombioat.ou m descnb.og ones parentage is in 
convert in bt\ n0t forRet bls ca,te * TC0 wbea he “ ^ our opinion neither abuse nor praise 
‘^<r Who encourages this sort of We are afraid Ur B. Ray has not m ha wrath 

were °. n<, .' 0Cf fo/ff 41 * ‘ h »‘ ■' the theory ooderstood the drift of X s argument 

betwee^Y?*? 1 ?,**' *” the oflsprlng oftnarnages We do not care to refer to the personalities in 
■omlKr jr , V b ** <bodra, l “ od ,~£5 m o 0 \. <the wh’ch Mr Ray has lodolged We can afford to 
It. W.VwhMe „r’, Ch 4 tTen la * bQ ,1? of 5 ??? Br ‘‘ h T , I •“«« a6d forget.— Editor, U R 

“ '.■?;* “„r. "A' II. Ed!,o, or Vic JMM ft*,. 

* r *®>»r Then agan another mdis S ',7*,°%°* P^test o! some Namasodra, agnlnst 
L 't. fa ? * ‘hat the number of Namasndra in my Identification of the Chandalas with Namasndras 
Irti*. d ts 3 millions and odd Attdot «n the last number of 7ie Modern Renew (p 257} 

not th 0 ’ mill on and odd And as sack, does I bfg to state that S r Herbert R.sley in Chapter II 
mnLi * h *me faced statement that these two °f*'» Fe0 P le of India (pp. 120 and 12GJ uses Ibe 
,re . ,l ‘ t °0*priog of one million Brabm n two "amts as synonymous No foreigner stud ed 
"f liVl. * n . d Sndra fathers mean the grossest the caste system of Bengal more tborooghly than 
a Si 'be character ol Brahmin girls as Sir Herbert and he is regarded as the greatest 
bamV,Vi U is strange to find that although the authority on the subject But X did not borrow 
«»inasadrai abhor aur connection between Nama “7 information from him I wrote from first band 
t .K »" d , Brahrn n girts and empbaUcatly deny knowledge 1 am ,au inhab.tant of the Dacca d,* 
h eh,! and other members of stalled {net and bare some Namasudra tenants and they 

W castes are lonnd to regale in an attempt at thns form Ihe backbone of tbe Hindu agricultural com 
do " n * he Namasudras Such is the mncity In my part of the country They are nm 
ttwoes, between castes in Bengal The ptty of rersally known as Chandalas and ace Called as 
u£,.r , ’ hl * has not been a aft real sed in the even by those among themselves who Jiare 

ilS bfd R 'P° rt H«d >t been a I ttle realised Mr «•» ' dac “‘'“° , 2^, P uj l Y *“ 

and Lord Chelmsford wonld bare been P»rl» of the Farid pur district where the Nama 
m. . TerJ 6r »t to iar— Down with easle srstem sndras are an influential eommuoitr, they may not 
®“*t precede Down with bnttanrrace rV.e would call themselres Chandalas, but in the Dacca District 
ttttm J >own wrth both Simultaneously The bureau tbe Namasudras I bare met-aud I hare met « 
“• *re a cas le by themselres —Ed M R ] K°° d “»°7. 1 do . ‘ a . ' brlr , m'dst-certainlr 

Ynnes etc * do not feel surprised or shocked if they ate called 

g jjj, r ’ so. Indeed when I was a bor that was their usual 


the character ol Brahmin girls as Sir Herbert and he is regarded as the greatest 
W..*. U '* ,tr a«St to find that although the authority on the subject But X did not borrow 
osinasadrai abhor aur connection between Nama “7 information from him I wrote from first band 
, ,£'"1 Brahmn R [,l, 80d emphatwally deny knowledge 1 am ^u inhabitant of the Da^a dm 


i^tthl, has rot been" a "ft real sed in the aocb ereo by those among themselres who -bare 
ilS bfd R 'P° rt Had ,t been a I ttle realised Mr «" "f , ^. P rtj k> v. 

and Lo rt Chelmsford wonld bare been P»rl» of the Farid pur district -"here the Nama 
IffJ'ry first to iar— Down with easle srstem sndras are an influential eommuoitr, they may not 
® 0, t precede Down with bnftaurraer iV./ would call themselres Chandalas, but in the Dacca District 
tfl. J’uwn with both simultaneously The bureau tbe Namasndras I hare met-aud I hare met « 
U * rt a cas le by themselres —Ed M E ] R ood “» n 7. 1 do . ‘ a . ' belr , ™' d st-certainlr 

Ynnrs etc 1 do not feel surprised or shocked if they ate called 

d jj,y ’ so. Indeed when I was a bor that was their usual 

roint Serrrtarr appellation, and the newfangled name of Nama 

, CaJcnltaNemJtadra Association sudra had not yet come much into rogue In this 

coif V’"*' C ®»«n«at.-We pnnt th s letter as it respect bowerer the Namasudras are certainly 
W,h„ r0a,a rarmber of an aggnered community not singular The upward moTemenl among the 
be, w e " reid * T s letter inonr last March num BeDgal cwtes b manifested in the assumption by 
— ™« do not, think that there is any abuse in it many other castes of the name and status of a 

■•on Sr ft* * d description ‘ X' s moly gires the op. superior caste as can be lUustrated by numerous 
Orn, on the^ origin of the Namasudras —an Instances which I forbear to mention for fear of 

r « on which nc tber ‘ X nor the Editor of this further emb ttenng tbe controversy and wounding 
4DV4-S 


Edit.- i „ Calcutta Namasndra Association 
VS* 1 C^weat-We pnnt th s letter as it 
Weh... m “ mto »ber of an aggnered community 
ber m! r ! reid * r * letter 10 our last March num 
e»,n da «®‘ that there is any abuse in it 
"•on orti? *» df *fript'on * X- s moly gives the op. 
otn* on the origin of the Namasudras —an 
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social susceptibilities which are so sensitive in this Brahmans and Kshattriyas ate Ttry lweo ^^ 1 
unhappy country, but such instances will occur to respect* re caste observances , so much so. in 
every reader As a step towards the ultimate the investiture of the sacred thread, ■ 
obliteration of all caste distinctions, such a more- even partake of food cooked by their own mo a»n 
meat may have its uses in the scheme of the universe etc I pp- 217-19) . Bhaia Saheb 

Many sociologists regard the scriptural explanation The uncle of His Highness the rto > Tukaiii' 
of the multiplicatfou of the four primary castes by Sirdar Jado Rao, is the son oft^e I _ h g^ebl 

Interbreeding us more or less mythical. Nor do I Kao by a Mahomed anlady SoalsoBba.a 
think any the worse of a man because by birth he Prince Balwant Rao of Gwalior. *!*P* . j 

is a Chandala or Namasudra. I know some Kama pr e «ent Maharam Sindia The wstom m these roj j 
sudras in the district of Faridpnr whom I sincerely families is that if the son horn of a . , helsac-i 

respect, much more than I do many Brahmins, to has his umbilical cord cut within the pal ce, 

■which caste I myself belong The simplicity, pati eepted as a Hindu (SeC the Be « “ n( j 

'*•- J u — *■ — Bharatrarsha, Bysack, 1324, a v ° . 

U n am') Indeed, If we take a bird's-eye view 0‘ 
Hinduism as it prevails now over the entire Co 
uent of India (including Nepal, whose ruler » the only 
independent Hindu king in alt India), we shall fiofl 
that there Is hardly a form of marriage known m 


ence, mdnstry, and piety of the ordinary cultivating 
Namasudra also evokes my admiration I feel 
proud to count him as a brother Hindu, and I am 
not very sure, as a result of my own ethm-' studies, 
that my own Brahmin blood, Katin though I am, 

5s much purer than bis—Bengal Brahmins like all 
the other races of India and the rest of the world, 

appear to me to be a very mixed race indeed though among tne Hinnus in various , 

I fitfei nothiog to be ashamed of in this It was sage Chanakya (Batsayana), writing a Jew c t 
therefore never my intention to wound the sns- before Christ (vide Kamasatra, Section 11, C * 
ceptibilities of my Namasudra brothers Bat I 13) called love marriages in the Gandharva lord 
cannot help feeling that so long as they pin their faith 


society which is not prevalent in one 
among the Hindus In various parts of Indi^ Th 


to any particular theory of their origin In order to 
mate out that they are socially saperior to the 
caste with which they are usually Identified, so long 
will the canker at the root ol all such distinctions 
continue to poison their efforts towards the attain 
ment of that social equality which all genuine welt 
withers of the country iron t to tec established X 


attachment prevailing between tbe pat 11 ** •~r" r _ 
marriage, nod the conjugal felicity which 
from In Gandharva marriages the barriers ofc 

could hardly be observed with strictness. 

The oflspring of intermarriage, acco rding t o 

(Chap 2, v 9) irwfa, W” **r 

rank not much below the offspring of marriage it* * Jj 
same caste , so also according to Mann 
they are 'QTTJT^r’ [ftpjSTOTst *f WJ 

c , k 5iW tnrrl similar to the father’s caste In 

Sir, —In continuation of my letter on Inter caste , - * J eross- 

Martlage in the last number of your magazine the though not quite the same Bj repca gjj 
following extract (translated into English) from a breeding, according to Menu, (cb 10 - v 
Bengali book Darned Himalaya Bhtamana (Travels In *iryt fff STTffHl' *ke Sudra 1 

the Himalayas) by Brabmacbarl Suddhacanda R i nBO , s de 

(Calcutta, 1319 B S ) will be found interesting as it elevated into Brabmanhood and the Brahma * o( 
shows that uj the hdl tracts of Northern India inter graded Into a Sudra In Kullnkas comm ent 
marriage, both In tbe Anulem and Prahlom forms Is the previous verse we find *r5f m’Wpf 

prevalent to this day, and the Issues of such mar l n the 

rtage attain the status of the higher caste parent in TOT ’moimNi-o ia^ j — .ifi 

the third generation, and we shall presently see that seventh generation by repeated inter breeding, 
this Is »n ratire accordance with tbe ancient Sbastrlc the paternal caste a Parasara (the son ofa «*■“£* af 
Injunctions. We are not to suppose that caste is by “T a Sudra woman) is elevated to the ran. 
tiny means la* la the Himalayan regions Ou the Brahman owing to the superior efficacy 0, ,° » w« 
contrary, caste observances are very strict but os in The great sage Vyasa Is art instance In kio° 
nncient India, considerable liberty of choice is allowed thus find that the gradual elevation of the onsp* » 
by Hindus of these parts in regard to matrimonial of inter marriage Into Brahmanhood prevalent 
alliances (See also on this point an article on the ’ ’ ' '* ' ’ *“* 

Hill State of Chamba in the Beogalt magazine /)aian 
for Jalstba 1325) Now for the extract referred to 
aboTe l 

'There are three principal castes in the Hima 
(ay as— Brahmans, Ksfaattnyaa and Oomt (Sudra*) 

Most of the Brahman* are of the Goar and Saraswat 
, denominations „ If after marriage the wife does 
t .* Q *A husband or vice versa they can divorce 


to sock 


Inter-caste Marriage. 

To The Editor of The Modern Review 


Himalayan regions to this day has the sanction c 
our highest Smnti Shastras \onrso- c 

Bureaucracy in Baroda. 

To Tbe Editor, Tbe Ala derrt'Re ne w 
Sir,— Will you please be kind enough to publish th* 
following letter of public importance and oblige •“ 
...Vi _,h.. I 'i7CYL — — •«»» *“v *•““ Up till now Baroda was considered to be t 

“g consent of tbe Court*, and then nursery of democratic institution# In almost 

take another wife or husband a* tbe case may be, reforms of far-reaching effects Baroda claimed to 1* 


and this may go 


* often 


Tided •officii* S* J?* parties like Pro. a pioneer State in India but as tue g»i“* 

* Brahman may reveal tbe inner workings of this State lu its true 
^Er7hmr n ouV or,i^'»i. 0r “ k * h ? ttn Z a ra “T rnarry dinars the condition 1* completely the reverse «* 
not taken fntL tbeR^L*!^ of such marriage are what it aeems to be from a distance . ... 

boVereVo tieive all ' f f d Rt ODCe iht Z „ The curta.lment of the liberties of tb« 

c r adoidl t! ItT ih e • acramenU aod Baroda Legialative Council the bitter compI*t»‘* 

iecemtd T M Brahmin* “Ra.nu tbe har.h control system and the reaction 

wh ttr siitT ormbrn d to « d i oe “7 ordtr o/ ,h ’» StAte lorb,dd,og it* servant* to 

mine ewer members of tbe Brahmamc society take part in the recent Agr.cultura! Conferences* 
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aM,lBdeat head ^of^ihe^Danai^ 8 ^ da ’ wbo 11 *bo * be Avenue 
unheard of 0 ra . TD P 1,111 at Baroda. an ord ' r aod stopped ^he^meeMn'J 50 u .“. . pr , Q . hlb ' ,10n 


Tor , ureaocrac T 8“ larther ] 

unbeanPof* lus^JJfc’hanm r % m P 3at at Baroda, an ° rd " ood‘'itop , pe l d 1 the ,1 tteetlDg St3 l d ft £7t ,'« !" 
Public meeting .“i„“PP eoe<J yesterday A treat b °'d a public meetmcr .0 ‘ tfe<5,t,O0 » 


Public meetlngf under* thf' ne<1 ,t8ferda 7 A great b ° ,d a public meeting* 1 

a, -yp/ * » « .. ss 1 isSoi'/a?, 
e "*- ^-a*Sf Asmev jsst asa. 


protest against the 
iression 19 soon eomr 
iaroda e 6 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

s ' R,b S",rife;^r'-*™' 


es lo the Fehrnnr anya L Iyer> B 4 ■ Publish- a days men arc Seine d 


S,“Sl"C‘ bn ”s a 

(2) Select, 0,1 of Men for Steuaheatwn -IW 


Jtoa some nf “ na V the above cap 
him at an . t ^ c . notes Jotted down by 
Indian ^ith “The Graat 

tionist”dnr,'ne i? Stl ^' Scho,ar and Educa 
‘ .“"JMR bis stay at Banraln 


“‘ 3U , ,u puces outside 

c “.. ha ' e thus fag achieved, 

cases really brilliant jet in 1 — - 


p an t ,n ^ rricw with "•’ThtT "Great ‘“I,' not oc l n equal t0 - - r 

* - * ** selection » noT^hUy ^ 


v — « .tuny uriuiant vet in most 

i’SeS.'X S', ,1° ,h ' And 


pnMinat,; n J ”r“K' 3 o“:.°.; “?.«£ ?f He * "» i-™< »( 2d, J3 dS.“"n°^ ‘iSS 


pAlwUmiTO’ °“ * b ' «« °f «e 

University Pnl, ttc Ke Port of the Calcutta 
views onl,i° ( raraiss J OD Sir Rabindranath’s 
t? be of p„; f rS - ! ducatlonal cannot fail 

that is „ M ? Pcat ln terest to the public and kho™ 'i* .“L 0 na J y ,cc,nr «s. usu 

them here*^ mam '“terest in reproducing original or research wort U > * ° se ,sho ha ' 5tl 

fc S ! ,ould be ,raveH n E scholarships to ci 

1 u ™ 


j-oung me „ have been*" m 7loTe“ touch with Professors 

jiSs 

ISZSkl ™ l 1 ' h “' 


Assistant ji / lasses men may be appointed as * ^ Professors engaged in researcii wnrlt ciuiU 

n«l title, •» consideration cfTc r afade ' c! «‘ *»«*"» <0 ^collaboratc tiih Sh °?lt 


^lhtlcs^d'dmlL'' 1 “ nsi *rat.on oTthc racadc* * students to Elaborate' 5 Wirti’ 'Them *' ..., 
funder to sdrr P “ f a,> “ “ uld . bt a most serious 7“' ^ , ?"' ca ^ rl,ons of «hc.r "ork such as collcctmc 
^pnnapfc F^thrT!, 3 u h, ? h " "ork on the S0UfCe5 * C °L bt d fferent vision? 

.... p tor the latter have to be the leaders fJ.i.lL d j ? IB ? “P concordances and others 

“• k “>”* 1 SteSS JS&Ss"-” - "•!, 


r““ drertnV. ,■ or 'be latter have 

have given °* *"° B 8ht And none but such as - — «... .v tncsc siuuen' 

& ** should b2nbr^ abIc P !° o( ot Cf 'K maI 'y ond w ,h f ,*v hc P u ’ da *» of the r Professors 
“f this defect m nor SUch P 05 ons " ,s becau5C for fhc \ ° f “Another chief reason 

!f' e no t been ihf Un >'crsities that most of them *,i.i ,be Paucity of cr g nal thought and products 
”*WC ' SUC£e “ ,ha ' ‘ he y J hould other ft' ofdv 


’“ l "'>tMhVirad,nf et l odof a PP° ntmg Professors., 
on any subiect ,r. g * rrter * and thinkers available, 
J a5, c. to delncr^m,^ll l ' t f ‘f race co, ° 1,r . creed or 


istmg Cnncrsines, is tlic viciousness of A , a ' 

the pupds energies and altent.on in the Collem'fle 
hf E f A grounding m general know ledge ought tf 

"sVh“?“; d “ s^-S 

iStetaKSfsrjs'iJS - b w : 


1 N ‘r°"«”t h Ein S'ff b ' '“■ ri „ s “ h * !■** K," 

SS M fA.^SfS.'S SSr’.'i'si— “o- «. g '»w "iiT£A™ ba, “ ! ”i>' 

«sfssf.s^€s - aa-33.*sf ^ rdT"', i >5 

"" & «Ss K r£“fi‘!>. b ' r 1 vf- i 

system, which principle should be^ Aw tk. he ado P“ on efth.s 

1 he sciences cannot be 
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immediately taught .o the teraacta It s there- rf read ting pupiL 

lore, tiecesity to bifurcate the courses of stud) m mean that he child should learn nothing 
the University Funds desirous of bringing up or geograph) for months or years \ h F t * ^\f, e n 

humanistic subjects like History, Fconomics, Socio- in the stud) of ° r tl “ nc subject 

logy and Philosophy should be made to get their language is taken up, it should be the one 
education in the vernacular Pupils seeking to gam of special and direct '" str ^bon ' ® ® varioa $ 

degrees m Science subjects should be instructed and the parents .may give the child ' ta '* s ™ t he 
through the med urn of English The necessary books topics or subjects incidentally w the garden^ ^ 
for the humanistic subjects may be translated at road, at dinner or elsewhere, Tas l l(J pfc . 

once In the course of ten or fifteen years, all the confined only to one subject The talks shout £ 
courses may be given in the vernacular and the pare the child for Reiving mstruction in t other 
bifurcation* abol shed English should be universally wets, later on In the High School or Lovvcr icco 
taught as a second but Compulsory language dary stage however, a number ] 

(5) Fme arts — Instruction in fine Arts is an be taught simultaneous!) „ d 

urgent necessity For these arts develop a province The Mother tongue should be the . 

of the mind, vvhch remains untouchea by modern instruction The fewer the text books In the 

Indian education This defective dev elopment of the the Primary and the Lower Secondary stage . 
mind of our times has seriously stunted the growth of High school stage vernacular text books lor ai 

jects should be'prepared, without any further delay 


national life 

The first step must be to organize under the 
direction of experts, a ‘Museum on the most scicnti 
defines Articles indicative of the life and culture 
of all the peoples of India, must be secured and then 
similar articles of other rices and cultures of the 


IV hbUCSTION in General 
All elucattoml development must proceed from 
within outwards It is really a spiritual P ro ^ s 
not merely an intellectual or a mechanical one lp* 


nicies oi oinei rices ana cum uta ui me iwi maaj ciu nnnici.iuai w *« uiwwi.y-- . 

world, as far as possible They must be classified spirit being greater than the body and even i 

according to the purposes they were or are intended individual mind education is a process covering n 

to serve , so that the underlying ideas may be studied widest area Fducation is, m a real sense the brea^' 

•notonly from economic historical or ethnological ingot the shackles of individual narrowness in* 

standpoints, but also from the ethical and aim must, therefore, be to develop not only tnc 

ccsthctical individual aspect of the nnnd but also the universal 

(6/ Sanskrit Elucatun — There is a false notion or the spiritual, wh ch is the chief characterise of tne 
that Buddhistic culture is either antagonistic or alien ancient Hindu system It is therefore necessary to 
to Hindu culture But they are, in fact, more closely bring together m every educational organimtion.o/i the 
related than Aryan and Dravidian cultures Hie different cultures found in India and, as far as possible 

study of the Buddhistic and the Pah literature should all the cultures of the " orld all the phases of re ‘ l £’°'} 
be combined with a study of Sanskrit leterature and art in which the universal mind has expressed 

itself in different ages and countries, « t , to co-ord natc 
these various cultures without attemptin'* the suppres- 
sion of the natural differences I he highest aim 01 
education should be to help the realization of un tv 
but not of uniformity Uniformity is unnatural Ana 
in fact, its attainment is impossible A sound educa 
tional system should provide for the development c ! 
variety without losing the hold on the basic or spiritual 
unity 

' I — i - — : — V. — 1 Iencc the idea underlying the Bolepur school is to 

™ i, a ’° U5C t 3na E'^,. Vom 1 n h3s together pupils of all creeds and cultures and to 

* 1 ¥ “ ?”? ' *“ '“I™ help them to rc&k theit spiritual brothethood and » 

and to enter, as far at practicable, the walks of life develop freclv and fullv at the same time, their 

that to her alone belongs one of the greatest privileges^ 
of hie Of Nature s endowments to man the most 
valuable is his 'individuality Its preservation and 


.rdy t 

The Pchlavi literature should also be associated with 
it, for the same reason Else a comprehensive Idea 
of Sanskrit culture cannot be attained 
II Women a Edl cation 
Women’s Education cannot be the same as men s 
for the reason that women have a special duty to 


discharge towards society and humanity It is* not 
that every woman should be made to learn the culi- 
nary art or that she should bav c no higher ambition 


A Re tL Indian UsrtERsrrv 


lhcrc must be a place, if not in every provincci 
at least in one centre in tins vast country, to wit ch 
best intellects of India and even of the world outside, 
could be induced to resort where they could meet, 
May temporarily or pcrniancntlv and impart ^hetr 


is one of humanity's foremost concerns 
I his work can he done best only bv woman She 
must, therefore, be first trained for discharging this 
great duly of rearing up the real man of the future 

And her studev must be subordinated to tins end - - j — 

1 lsc, the very object of cteation will have failed Du. knowledge to the public It vv'ill help t 

courses that have such an mm can be be*t given in scc ' 3t,an caste and other preiudces and be a 

real fountain of universal 1 ght It is only Hindu 
Stales whose rulers have in their veins flowing tl* 
ancient Aryan spiritu il culture, bn«cd on ‘unity and 
universality can re ih/e its importance and organize 


permanently and impart 'Vietr 
aublic II will help to kill racial, 


the Vernacular 

III I’nlVlAKV ANt» ‘'ECGSDAttY 
1 ovuriov 
So far a lh I’mnjiv 
tliSfljUsiulm In ,t 


**?; n MC , "‘“P"-- «ni'crs.ty of this type winch will b c India* 

«' IU <11 Hindu method education iltonud utioij l > the wotld » progress 



foreign periodicals 


The Prime End 

«b* Ideal from . tbe c °®P |t,e dislocation of 
tatloo of the hmh£ ,l 7 °S thlo S*. ‘he exul 

of Prussian mafer'alwm TM?"i abo .I f lbe bare fact * 
itrtion of that unhl.L 5 ? 1 7 “ * wa ’ 'he supreme as 
‘he Invariable conei SIX °'P ar P os < which has been 

ipt,w 

«"«CrtKalTvto7h!l S | r u' K ' wnf * ren W dedicate itself 
.moSL f, “ ' V" °J »» ™»t» ritual 

own fnd AflVr t^ be v ' ndlc ‘‘« and del * at “* 
Phacao and his n „. \ tradition of HohenroIIcrn 
mdons. ahcr .h^^T"' V«? her w ‘b hs mvr 
•rought bv Teti?A ,C ^v lrat i!. 0n of Ihe hu 8 e destruet on 
•^■otKduEl h «‘ h « l «n. ‘ha gates of mercy 
‘'wed by Ihtlr^wT u " fortu , nate Pfop'e d,s.llu- 

form a vital S thf*Ji“w rv ‘ ar 2 they ‘ haI > 

<Wncertinselem ew 't- hoIe a P d n0 ‘ be thu 
b y Minkml ,, ^ t a hou ' Fo . r ,he peace aspired 
bammrt J0 f p'* * peace endangered by olden 

free and u „ a P“« *h,ch is, all sense, 

democracy |, , bucb , ls * bc ldea present day 

1“"*4l tii’^SS”' " 

of an artidi. « ‘ii "f 1 * ,n the course ol 
February tb ? a i*, ove subject in the 

[Colonel *1 Y ? un S Lanka 

tions ; ■*’ ma * ies the following observa- 

? re, "fl-iwSd*h'!? y* e * am,n « as bow we m Ceylon 
£» ltscem,7 n », Con i 3ct w‘h Western C.v.Li. 

h V n W^ns it Ve affe ? ,td U5 ,n a d <f«M *ay 

£ «<> prc^ S th I h ',Pf , P’ co fI"<I 1 a has, manag- 
•Mttnate ^ individual ty in spte of thTs 

‘Her relit-, on 'S?, lhe Westerner fhey stuck 
? nd viewed i,,.u ,"* ir mtion-il habits and customs 
,nJ in «* a d ,,,l, ip ' CTO '' ,he new c.s .1, ration The 
a factor entity, a force to be reckoned 
P^'ofafiaL af,“ n .T ,tbe ' snored - ln ‘be readjust 
Ceylon f or poliLcat r * bt vrir Bu ‘ ‘L pretention* of 
S™ C dwl b.' Bce '?" Ta "« ignored Wes- 

^5“ 

*wi| of t'e wT, w '"■“erul comfirt The materia 
>i i'^ C! a ™h lion* of* , mJu . nt ' progressive 

J*>IWir ma£r„i ''°rjd domination Hut ours 
’* ‘he expense or hi tha ‘ aims at a knighthood 
not h “ and **** respect Hut our 
ot **"• ‘O ulcus. Most of us have 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


a rel.gKtn borrowed from the west vih.ch seemed to 
have broken our intellectual backbone and prepared 
us for ev ery sort of bondage r 

In short we are non descript mass of people that 
do not mind our pol tical backwardness so long as tie 
ire well fed and well-clothed and hate the means to 
humour our vices The only means of saving our 
selves from utter extinction is bv making a great 
effort to shake off our sloth and selfishness and asp re 
after nobler ends y 

It is throu-h religion alone that we can succeed 
Keligion is the common platform on which we can 
meet 

r.rst of all let us create a conscience a respons.bil. 
ty to God and to our fellow man Let us look for 
tne essentials the things of permanent value and 
give up the worship of external. The bind imitation 
of W estern manners is the death of us. I know of a 
man who would prefer to die rather than be seen m 
his national costume 

Comments on the above would be 
superfluous. 

Japan and the League of Nations 
In tbe February number of the Japan 
Magazine [Tokyo] ,ust to band, the Hon. 
Mr Ktroku Hayashi, m p . Professor of 
Diplomacy in the Keiogtjuku University 
contributes an article under the abofe 
heading in the course of which he writes • 

The formation of some kind of international organ, 
fi t “ T jJ ar ,he con!rc ’ 1 ®f the predatory trend of nations 
alter the war is now being vigorously urged in certain 
quarters, principally in the United States, The Allies 
03 ,‘5 e Rh ° Ie ff'' e proposal substantal 
support But Japan has not) ct ventured to express 
any definite opinion as |othe proposal and as she is 
one ot the Allies her convictions should count for amp. 
thing The present writer does not pretend to S 
in any ofhcnl capacitv, so that the opinions fieri set 
down may be taken as the writer s md vrdual op mon 
shared no doubt, by many of h,s fellow countrymen 
At first the proposal was regarded by many as onlv 
? P 0 ' • bu ‘ the accept 
ance of the idea has now so far gamed ground « to 
command attention as a «„,cu a proportion w 

^‘f Jap ? n V’ e t COncer71lnff,he Prosed 

cf Nat ons T Speaking generaUy the prows, tusn25ns 
qmte acceptable as ,t has oPS£ 

P ron,ot rff.P‘»d fellowship 
nat ons Such a project vliculd prov c r good omen f.? 
thepolivofthe Twentieth centurv r 

such makeshft, as balance of 11 ^ evid cn “hat 
longer depended co »to avert l” future aB **7 

tempt, ot nations to stand aloof from ' aU at . 

I, tor pwpom 
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c 

be pre. ented at all co'tS, eren el the id. ol mnw« upportbb.lv lor natural daclopmcnt, subject to » 
“e rebel Consequent!) .1 the proposal comes to artificial or latalrcstrjctions Will! he J 1 ", 

.Station, it a quite ob.lous tint Japan must be a arms cnsimc freedom for nitional dnel^mentand free 

party to It or stand apart to her peril If ones to gro.ith' The doubt constantly recurs * tote til 
fud/elrom the utterances ol the Minister o( 1 oreign assurance con bo gnen h) a League of Nations in 
Affairs the Government seems quite read} to support a question which J ipan m justice to herself is bou 

lhC r£^ague orations suit constitute a good ^At present all nations cnioy a degree of 
means of expressing as well as enforcing Anglo-Saxon that appears lo be thetr right The) can csiamnn 
ideas of righteousness, on which the English speaking protective tariffs for the promotion of domestic industry 
countries set more value than on German Lultur and the enhancement of national i revenue, ana 
Japan can do nothing more beneficial to her than to can enact and enforce laws within their own 
moke a nearer approach to such principles Therefore for the benefit of their people Being , 

it is not necessary to labour the point as to whether themselves they do not want to limit the mdepena 

Japan should join with the Anglo-Saxon nations in of others The League of Nations will have to ensure 
supporting the formation of a league of Nations It this freedom unimpaired, even to the extent or P™ 
rs to her undoubted interest to do so, as well as to the eluding unfair economic discrimination as 1 res ’°Y' 
interests of civilization generally There can be no Wilson has suggested The I-coguc will or Shouiaoc 
doubt that this is the opinion of the vast majority of still more far reaching than this , for it ought t0 P”j 
the people of Japan It is one thing to agree to the elude the enactment of laws or regulations prejud 

proposal, however, and quite another thing to find a to foreigners wishing to enter another country or 

way to carry it into practical realization therein Domestic Jans must then be drawn up w ' 

Let us then look at certain features likely to result a view to the convenience rather than the meom enter ce 
from the enforcement of the policy of a League of of strangers Alt must be based on the principles 
Nations In the first place those nations that have humanity rather than on sell interest Laws at teas 
won their places in the world, gaining great advantage must be just and impartial This justice or impar- 
to the disadvantage of others will be guaranteed the tiahty does not now exist between nations Are l 
status quo , and be allowed to enjoy the superior ad- prospective members of the League of Nation e reacy 
vantages thus gained in the past, while the less for-* to adopt such principles and honestfy put them torn 
tunate nations will be kept also in the status quo and practice" , . 

remain unable to improv c their opportunities tor terri There does not appear to be much difficulty about 
tonal expansion and national progress It seems maintaining this absence of discrimination among 
tantamount to saying “Now that we have got all we white men It is when we come to relations between 
want, the process of grab must cease and all will these races and other races that the danger aris» 
remain as they arc 1 ’ Such a policy will greatly mill Before the war Germany was treated as an equal pV 

tate against the interests of a country like Japan, with the other white races .and her people were receiver 
her excessive population, meagre territorial extent and in all western countries on a status of equality with #“ 
ins gmficant colonial possessions She will be unable other western people, while oriental races were P~?j 
to expand without violation of the terms of the League on a status of inequality Germany was not satisneo 
of Nations The situation will be a complete arrestment with the freedom she thus enjoyed but resorted to 
of the general course of human history From time force of arms to take what the law did not allow v* 
immemorial it has been that nations rise and fall course she deserves the reproach of mankind H* 0 
according to their character and environment , and on she been fighting to a\ ert discrimination against her 
this possibility rests the hopes of humanity Had a race or nation she might hav c had a right to expect 
League of Nations existed a couple of hundred y ears more sympathy 

ago or even less, America would still be in possession Now there is no doubt that Japan lias been d'S- 
of England, and Canada would be French and India criminated against racially by western nations, and 
still a congeries ol clashing races A nation, being a she is still suffering this indignity and injustice * n 
human organism cannot submit to artificial limitation America and the British colonics the common people 
without injury to its life, if not rum to its destiny If of Japan are excluded by law Those few that are 
nations are not to be permitted to increase, are they permitted to live m these countries have to submit to 
also not permitted to decline and will those unfit to vexing restrictions m regard to land and therefore are 
maintain the competition essential to existence be deprived of full liberty in regard to natural develop* 
deprived of the privilege of death’ If nations cannot ment and prosperity This is quite contrary to the 
grow are they to be kept artificially alive? This is a idea of the League of Nations as well as against the 

principle that cuts both ways dictates of justice a nc ' — . . - •*>*«» 

Continuing the x\ nter observes ,s 'he Japanes 

°V hc V*?*™ o{ Ka , t,ons ' f a * 1 S y t5n!o*y Wrap'dlv 

pm ml Re a f .f ny t leasing population this interference with natural 
s territories fay force The duty of freedom is very difficult to tolerate Now when s 


of 


understand them 

nation expand ng r 

Germany before the war would have been to ... w _... 

her national strength and prosperity by peaceful 


ambition by arms All nations 


henceforth be 


increasing population this interference ' 

freedom is very difficult to tolerate Now • 

nation is thus placed in a position where she has to 
make overseas expansion or suffer congestion and 
decline what la she to do ’ \\ >U not a suffocating man 
^L ru Sgtefor air and extended existence f And wiio can 
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proposal eliminating the policy of national t. , 

by force of anas ot unjust means, she claims the 
natural liberty of peaceful development and racial 
expansion 

The danger rises where there i» an} attempt to 
raise obstacles to this peaceful and natural expansion 
of rices and nations With a great show of righteous- 
ness America now stands for the I eague of Nations, 
and a&ocates limitation of armaments and the 
progress of peoples by peaceful means alone She 
must, therefore, be the first to recognize as a national 
and racial right the natural freedom of races and 
nations to grow according to the laws of living orga 
nums. This liberty of peaceful and natural develop 
rncwt can be '■topped only by force of arms, unless 
races and nations can be found wilting to commit 
suicide to please their selfish neighbours , and force 
ot arms is prohibited, according to the tenets of the 
League of Nations. The Anglo-Saxons are proud 
toproclaimth.it they hare been fighting for liberty, 
and specially for the rights and liberties of the 
small nations Japan will hold them to this profes- 
sion. Japan is a small nation I Will the Anglo-Saxon 
lo J a P ai ' freedom or natural develop- 
League of Nations see to it that no 
i ■ ,i n ' s n3 tural expansion and 

tViU they guarantee to Japan 


L I? QI S"*'* 1 “sue of Nations no more but no 
nf ,he ,cac,er * in the formation of the League 

, ,lon5 prepared to hamsh all discrimination against 
m, e _r a i l, '! c$e face and assure our people the same 
lh *y themsches now enjoy’’ This mar be a 
' ‘on for race prejudice to answer, but it 

requires an answer ' 

n r * Kiroku concludes his interesting 
fttclt with the following words 
«J L 'i^?V*' e .*- ea ff 1IC Nations guarantees to every 
** tuU !, ^ni for the natural development of its 


talents and opportunities, it becomes no more than a 
trust for the larger nations to guarantee their own 
superiority and present advantageous position in 
other words, it becomes 41 pretext for the retention of 
unfair monopoly, if there be any monopoly that can be 
fair The league of Nations, to ensure itself of 
permanence, must be more than a name It must 
embody humane principles and practise them No 
doubt thelast thing that President Wilson would think 
of allowing would be injustice, unfair discrimination or 
any form of unrighteousness But whether he allows 
it or not, the League he proposes might easily be 
managed to retain the present injustltes to oriental 
races, unless the guarantees to the contrary are ex 
plicit At all ei ents Japan feels seriously bound to 
call the attention of the Allies to the above point as of 
vital importance to her It is a principle for which 
Japan must stand up at all hazards She knows that 
wo statesman of h-ucope or America, worthy of the 
name, would dare oppose the principles for which she 
contends but in the past there has been the habit of 
allowing injustice to persist without openly approving 
it If an international society cannot eliminate such 
injustice what is the good of it * 

In his admirable speech before Congress in April, 
1917, President Wilson, in announcing a state of war 
between America and German j asserted that Right 
is of greater value than Peace. Peace most be 
respected, but a peace that violates Right cannot be 
tolerated. Thus America, though a sincere lover of 
peace, ofas compelled to take up arms against 
Germany , because Right was set at nought According 
to American opinion it 15 right to take up arms when 
Right is disregarded The proposed League of 
Nations, in order to secure peace, must, therefore, see 
that Right is respected and the tight* of the small 
nations equally with those of the larger nations. If 
the League should ignore the rights ot races it would 
be wor'c than no league, for it would be less easy to 
defeat Japan’s right to racial equality is still ignored 
\\ ill the League continue this injustice * 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Professor Geddes o\ the Problem. 


of education hns nlvvays 
“ ?? cnone of the most baffling before 
a vj e . tllc world. No country has yet been 
I, a ,. 10 , Atrtce at a satisfactory solution ; 
the , a J' modern India. The roots of 
social * 0 ™ 1 J anrest . whether political or 
of >n the subterranean strata 

founda»^ ,0n ‘ lf ool y tbe educational 
*o?,d CQn!J t* kid a gronnd 

State t he superstructure of the 

be retnf*S d , the *°cicty might confidently 
Surdetl as secure, and practically im- 


mune from the ever-recurring upheavals 
that threaten to shake to the very bottom 
the edifice of civilization. 

The task or educational reconstruction 
seems to be as hopeless and as forlorn 
as the quest of ultimate Reality ; bat also 
equally persistent and irrepressible. The 
failure of innumerable preceding attempts 
Is powerless to dissuade the ardent spirits 
of succeeding generations from endeavour- 
ing to undertake a fresh reconstruction. 
Nor do xve speak of these abortive efforts 
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with the slightest disparagement to the 
educational reformers, any more _ than 
with what we could speak of the pioneer 
workers in any other fields of activity. 
In this world of imperfections and failings 
it is not given to man to accomplish any 
thing that could in any sense be called 
"perfect”.' What the greatest among us 
could ever nspire to achieve isinfinitesmal- 
ly unimportant, but what is infinitely im- 
portant for us is to do that little. And 
it is therefore incumbent on humanity to 
welcome any suggestions that might em- 
anate from a fertile brain towards educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, the eminent 
Scottish biologist and scholar, has at the 
present day in the intellectual world few 
equals, hardly any superior, so far as the 
recundity of ideas is concerned. He is a 
man of remarkable personality. Without 
a touch of racial conceit, he is intensely 
human, capable of discerning objects, in. 
visible to the eyes blinded by passion or 
prejudice. He is a great inquirer, a ques- 
tioner through and through. Luckily for 
India, he landed on the shores of Bombay 
in 1915, and has since then, bar- 
ring a brie! visit to Paris, been touring 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Continent. Madras and Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Daijeeling, Lahore and Poona, 
-Benares and Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad,— all these cities with their 
suburbs' he has visited not according 
to the flying fashion of the professional 
tourist, but has made things visible to 
bim^ that are non-existent to the average 
foreigner, by making a considerable stay 
of weeks and months at every place, mix- 
ing freely with the children of the soil, 
meeting them on terms of perfect equality, 
not_ disdaining to call on them at their 
antiquated dwellings, frequenting the 
quarters where the average white man 
would not set liis foot for a moment, culti- 
vating the friendship of "Natives" and 
winning their confidence by the sheer 
force of his genuine sympathy. 

In this way he has succeeded in getting 
\ opportunities which only a few can get, 
and in surmounting the obstacles that 
almost invariably blur the vision Of an 
outsider. His official mission to India 
is in the capacity of a town-planning ex- 
pert. But the study of Cities, m his philo- 
sophy orhfe, is inseparable from the study 
Universities,— in fact only its logical 


complement. So alongside Town-planning 
he has nil the time been also doing Univer- 
sity planning. The sub-current has always 
flowed with the main stream. 

It is owing to these eonsidarations 
that everything emanating from the pen 
of Professor Geddes ought to be received 
with deep attention. And it is in tins 
spirit that one looks np to his exhaustive 
Report on the Proposed University tor 
Central Indin nt Indore. His exceeding- 
ly acute and penetrating observations 
couched in n charming lucid language are 
a constant temptation to quotation nfld 
we freely confess we shall succumb to tne 
temptation. In the main, however, we 
shall content ourselves with giving a 
broad' outline of the Professor’s scheme 
for the educational re-construction for 
India and a summary of his notable sug- 
gestions which we shall pass in rapid 
review' offering our comments and criti- 
cisms wherever needful. 

I. 

The book,— it is in fact a book of 
permanent value, not an ordinary re- 
port’ of the transitory type, -^character- 
istically opens with its dedication to 
two ol the greatest sons, not of Britain* 
nor of any other European Country, but 
of the land of the dark "Natives , ' 

Tagore and Bose, as also to "all singers 
and searchers towards the renewal oi 
education”. This homage to the worth 
of the Indian intellect by a scholar ol 
Professor Goddes’s eminence 'and renown 
is not a thing to be lightly passed over . 

In the Introductory Chapter the 
author traces the historic origins of to® 
Western Universities in general, and ol 
those of India and London in particular, 
all oi which, despite their many historic 
and other differences, may be grouped 
as pre-Germanic implying thereby the 
essential unity of the present University 
machinery and its working 1 all over 'the 
world. In this connection, bis account 
of the German Universities, [both at their 
height and in their decay, exceedingly 
succinct though, is not without interest. 
The fundamental difference , between __ the 
pre-Germanic and Germanic Universities 
lies in the emancipation of the latter froo* 
examinations and memory-tests, * which 
apparently the be-all and end-all of 
education in the former. The results ob- 
tained by tbis free and un trammeled sys- 
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University Commission so far a 9 could be 
judged from its published questions 

India is a predominantly agri- 
cultural country is a truism irritatingly 
oft repeated From tins fact the Professor 
deduces the ediuati mal corrollary that it 
is the Agricultural education that must 
be given the most central place in the 
curricula of Indian Universities and not 
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fessor Ppaa ,Ct . eai ^, done ' Because, is Pro 
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est in . *? orc ‘“instigate, from inter 
Mln«k„‘? bj ' ct ' ' vl ‘' rt « ““ a " eiter 
can onlv ernm° r ? ra,< t lntcrn, l fears, one 


attention In the first place better 
farming would lead to hetter business 
and this in turn t > better living Material 
prosperity js then h>s first point The 
second is educriti inal effiuei cy, since the 


can only cram , one cecond 19 educ*Uinal effiuei cy, since the 

«s b'dc7n t h e " /!!t distinction, clear test which the practitioner profUsora 
shell, hes the h,c* nU * nt,Ve ^ er P e ^ nn d its would require the student assistants tr> 
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the medical physical and chemtca" 
•deuces are all advancing towards the 
biological standpoint -beyond the old 
static externahsm and post mortem 
studies toward a clear view of the pro 
cesses of life —the starting point of Agn 
culturt Lastly the «ounl sciences eg 
the Humanities instead of suffering 
wonld gain by the Agricultural educati n 
Better ploughs would produce better 
seeds, better leaves better floners better 
fruits and better crops Dead studies 


vitalised The tyrraneous 
cram trade of colleges would be replaced 
by recitation ol ancient songs, ancient 
poetry and active representation of 
ancient drama The wandenpg ngncul 
tural student uould be told of the glorious 
regions, the great and inspiring cities of 
the past and be encouragtd to visit them 
fayen the sacred Grammars will onlv die 
to live At first, of-conrse, they must 
disappear, but in and from the wider 
Grammar of the S lencts all that is vital 
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permitted to observe that to stop at 
Agriculture is to stop m the midway 
Pressing as is the need for Agricultural 
education, the need for Industrial eiluca- 
tion is only little less so Trade, commerce 
.and industry are the only effective weapons 
equipped with winch can India hope to 
maintain her existence in the fierce corape* 
tition raging all the world "over Agri- 
culture is, no doubt, essential It is in no 
case to be supplanted But it is at the 
same time to be supplanted by a train 
mg m that art which is the mainspring of 
the material civilisation of the West 

II 

What are the material adjuncts of an 
ideal University ? To this question the 
Professor returns after devoting two 
interesting chapters to general, though 
rather desultory, remarks on University 
Renewal as aided by the affcernar Rc 
construction A theatre, a library and a 
museum are the obvious requisites With 
the instinct of a city designer he considers 
the location of these as of some 1 m 
portance The locality and buddings 
should, oi course, he suitable both from 
the architectural and educational points 
of view The use of the theatre is to be 
reserved for physical education Beside it, 
may be constructed an open air gyrnna 
sium and a couple of wrestling pits 
In the theatre with its lawns, public 
Bands mav play, popular entertainments 
may be held, and even 1 Purda.” parties 
may be initiated, say, by the local Girls’ 
school 

Why not also a swimming bath, wc 
may add * 

As regards the library and the museunf 
special care should be taken to save them 
trom becoming 'a cemetery of books”, a 
‘‘mere miscfllaneous storehouse’ respee 
lively All sorts of psychological devices 
should he adopted to make these msti 
tutions as useful bud as popular as pos 
sible The Library, for instance, should 
have several separate compartments suit- 
ed to persons of all classes and all ages 
Let the first room be the Lending Library 
■with its large book store Next should 
come the Reference Library with its book 
cases and reading tables between them 
The adjoining set of rooms should be 
kept apart as studies for the research 
scholar Opposite this we should find 
»* general readiog room or Newsroom 


with its pnpeis and magazines and books 
of everyday reference. Close to this, 
but with a separate entrance, there shouiu 
be a Children’s reading room and also 
a Women's (Purda) Reading-room 
schoolchild and lus mother may thus 
visit the library together, the former 
at the same time visualising the wain 
steps of the long ladder of learning Each 
room should, of course, have a verandan 
and around it pleasant and steady garden 
walks. 

Similarly the Museum, too, should be 
a real "wonder-house” ( Ajaibghar, as 
its Hindustani equivalent denotes), booB 
able both to arouse wonder and to 
satisfy it, with wonder yet more” ‘with 
innumerable galleries specialised for every 
aspect of nature, cv ery class of natural 
objects, every effort, expression and 
master-piece ot man ’ it should be able to 
respond to every demand upon it and 
this at all levels, from elementary school 
visits to research consultations This will 
lead “even the puzzled and weaned public 
to readily gather into eager groups and 
to follow round the Museum an interest 
mg and lucid expositor as Guide ” The 
Museum, like the library, lias to be divided 
into several departments,— regional mu 
seum, educational museum, history 
museum, art museum, agricultural ma 
seum, health museum, general museum, 
and so on, with adjacent model workshop 
and Bazar exhibiting the work of the 
potter, the weaver, the painter, the 
jeweller, the goldsmith and the rest of the 
craftsmen class ^ 

Professor Geddes’ extremely graphic 
description of these institutions of yester- 
day and tomorrow deserves to be quoted 
in extenso 

' Too commonly hitherto th* librarian has been 
more concerned with the orderly beeping of hs 
books than with getting them worn ont through 
rise white still more the Meseutn curator has been 
wrapping h s treasures within a napkin Bnt this 
organisation of material wealth at the expense oj 
intellectual poverty is largely because Museum and 
Library are as yet scarcely anywhere adequately 
related with each other or with the sarrouadlo# 
colleges and schools with their city publlCi or with 
the tpwn and village beyond Bat of late years 
h?re and there each and all of these defects have 
been changing towards their very opposites The 
Museum is arranged and displayed and with its 
specimens now In serial and evolutionary order, 
lotell gently and interestingly labelled And while 
a learned nnd exhaustive catalogue is made avail 
able lor the students a popular and well illustrated 
Introductory Guide to each gallerv Is offered to the 
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cewal is e the al t ldei * of Educational Re 
tion p’^c 1 'dea of freedom, ofemancipa 
moment e°' CSS . or Geddes cannot for a 
°tthe bla n t °Sc ance V the Prevalent theory 
which imniL uu and examination room * 
ed andtolJe * that l lK 13 to bc d«elop 
normal and “ easarcJ b T abstracting tbc 
life requires c ?v ,r onment which 

To use n i,!? tbat or other functioning.” 
true test ™f t ?? ho n r suggested by him, the 
consist m r n „r° e p, S b t of birds does not 
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hands alert, Head is also awakened by 
usual brain circulation ” And here with 
eyes freshened the student should com 
mand the view of ‘Life and Nature in the 
Lity, Nature and Life in the surrounding 
plain, and feel Ins Sital immersion in the 
concrete with fresh force find variety’ ” 
Professor Geddcs is nothing, if no t 
thorough Thoroughness is his strongest 
point He is ne\ er content w ith mere en. 
unuation of a general proposition He 
applied this open air Out look method to 
the teaching of Geography, Cosmography 
Astronomy Botany, Physics, History 
Sociology, in short to every department 
of the physical and social sciences with an 
ingenuity tbat is all his own But for tbe 
details of this the reader must refer to the 
> pages of the Report itself 

Beside this Out look the Professor 
also plans a Lompleraentnl In look,— " a 
small corner turret without the disturbing 
windows but with a light opening in its 
roof/’-for the recluse student of pbilo 
sophy, for his world of abstractions, for 
bis introspective looks into his own soul 
where lie may retire and, withdrawing 
from the outward and phenomenal world 
may meditate upon his abstract and' 
universal ideas 

Perhaps tbe most interesting apphea 
tion of Mr Geddes’ plan of education is 
to be found in its possibility of proving 
au antidote to tbe political unrest and 
re\ olutionary tendencies Hig atiology 
of unrest is one of tbe most sensible utter- 
auces tbat have e\eo fallen from the bps 
of a merab*r ot the ruling class "It w” 
says he, * from the section of youth least 
contented with the present, most deter 
mined tD advance upon it, and thus more 
or less in unrest that revolutionaries arc 
at pre«ent drawn, jet these are but so 
mauv strayed pioneers The true Police 
lor them shoul I thus have been their 
Professors, to open better horizons to each 
of these anlcut young souls before his 
disappointment and embittermcat Let 
us educate such restless «pnts in the main 
aspects of h*e, in appreciating the corres 
ponding great departments of its actintw 
Old slianog m then too-Industml and 
Esthetic, Hjgienic and Agricultural, Cduca 
tioaal Economic and Social \ e t also 
Ethical with faith and effort th 

i’o.nb.I.tj of ttinso. in their cnmmunitT 

them " T nronmi' 
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We shudder to flunk of theconsequcnccs sc\ ernl colleges, ° r “ 


that would lm\e befallen an Indian 
publicist, had he ventured to utter words 
xtnhci'cd m the above extract Strayed 
pioneers, not downright scoundrels’ 
incitement to ninrchiim, was the mildest 


of scholars It is nil this, but also some 
thing more Its life spirit is the attnos 
phctc of ticti\ c enquiry and ^ cusS ‘°° 
It must blossom Irom its culture city 
Hence the significance of Athens an 
charge to be levelled against him , Pans, Jena and Leyden, Ed mburg 

The optimism of the Professor cannot Boston and let us hope, of Benarc 
find a greater justification than in the Aligarh . motion 

career of the late B ibu Gmga Pcrsliad Not the least important is tbc q 
Yarnia of the Lucknow 'Adiocatcf and of the University Headship i0 . 
readily avails himself oflns instance Let disc and maintain an msUtution a b 

the story and the moral be stated in bi9 with manifold subjects, all related t 

own words — another yet also radically dissimilar, 

• knowmg os I do the record of ram like Gacgo for exceptional aptitudes and a ai ’ 

Fcrsbad \enna ol Lucknow nt first so s ormy and nil of \\ bicll it IS impossible to Un 

threaten ng even os it seemed to public order, the blQcd in a Single individual A Uni\crsay 

James Larkin of Lucknow ' but next when practical „ eer lo nQ t nn nutOCmt, but a General 

opportunity was given hm so emtnenlly civic and tUUS ^ neeus notan nuiovrui, uu 
constructive] knowing tqo bis work in detail— Staff, in the full military sense, C , i 

through being privileged to plan in continu ng it in ber being an expert in lllS own . 

two successive years! cannot but think that half of men t \et this does not dispense 
tbe restless youth of to day are lost town Improvers .. _r _ 1 nn ,i„ r Nnw what OP* 1 

and planners and 1 would take over from tl e.rpre need of a Leader ^0\V f \ ht 

sent well mean ng but insufhcientlj p«ycbological tudes Shall \V€ require O* IHtn, . 

custodian such students ns simple tests of eye «nd Principal of an Indian University 
hand would select as the visual and constructive +i 1n t i, e should nn Honors man Of SOlDt 
w.ih.»oo«h. tninw lo.«, lod,.D cit, “f t ? n {Lt be should 

not their own such men would on the whole be British UniYCrslt\. nor tliat 


sons and sold ers of lad a 


What else then? Let the answer come 
. from the lips of the eminent ocot 
The Indian unrest would be a thing of 5ClCn tist * 
the past if the present custodians of law c 7 t™d;fions 8 * 

and order could be prevailed upon just ,(,Sr tsttu et‘ its ope»«t 

to give a lair trial to the remedv suecec even tbn sympathetic attitude and synthetic 

be needs organising energies of that unCon»» 
order which can at once revive the oldest or m t 


to give a fair trial to the remedy suggec 
ted here But has not our Bureaucracy 
shown itself bankrupt of fore sight ana 
statesmanship at any rate, in this 
respect ? 


How to bring a true University into 
being ? Not by ‘ founding ’ it offhand 


order wlncn can at once revive tne oiacs^ «* — t 
weary teachers, encourage and help on the ^ < L,, n ?nd 
and inspire the students above all aod beyonu a 
through all these, the Citueas, until they j 

University as their own as part of thcmselvM a 
henceforward of civic interest and pride ue “} 
thus be much like a general in the field, as wel * 
in bis study tent alert to all changes of tue sir 
tion yet clear as to his general campaign 8 c ? v s 0 f 


on a sufficiently large Site With the help lant no* only of drill and discipline but al*° “ 
of some generous donor or educationally health and spirit evea spirit" of all ranks \ ot 
minded statesmen and to fix on it a ®®**™ tb ” h « h 

"rnnchtiiiinn „ j „ . . , the powers here needed are more widely Intellect" , 

constitution of administrative and more sympathetic also in n word for n,ore ,.r 

examinational fetters The right method spiritual energy and influence than oi tempo' 
is to continue and encourage growth, not authority andcommand 

to force it The first prerequisite of an Excellent ideas and excellent!} expr^ 
University 19 the intellectual movement ed 1 But how many of the present Heads 
and ferment of the times It is in and of Colleges and Universities throughout 
* !wi taat Universities have arisen the length and breadth of India, could 
And they nave prospered m the measure found even remotely answering to this des 
not simply of their learning but of their cription ? 

activity , tueir own internal movements. But what about the funds 9 Supposing 
their intellectual hunger and thirst * A we have succeeded in getting the right sort 
true umvejsity is not a simple union of of men in the right place, where is the 
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money to come from * Professor Geddes 
answers the query by a counter question, 
— V.hy require money at all 7 The spirit 
can never be purchased by money , it is 
unpurchasable It was not the richest 
Brahmins, says he, who have been the 
most learned, not the best supported 
Gurus who have been the most educative 

All this is true , but this is not the 
whole truth True, Prince Siddhartha did 
not endow Professorships nor did Soc 
rates think of funds when he founded the 
University of Athens , but then the condi 
tiom of the present day are not at all 
comparable to those obtaining in the 
days of Buddha or of Socrates We are 
not aware that these protagonists of 
ancient wisdom were ever confronted 
problem of founding a huge 
library, or a rauseam, or of having up 
to-date biological and physical and chemi 
sal laboratories with all their costly 
equipment Faced as we are with the 
material civilization of the West, we have 
•a every educational enterpnze to fall 
up ? n w ^ at 13 purchasable by money 
—though of course the question of funds 
w not the only question that should con 
cerntis » 

V 

Finally, what with rcgayl to the time 
honored custom of Examinations, —a 
TOstom so dear to, and so beloved of, the 
Officers of the Order of Ked Tape ? Our 
re evolutionary,”— not revolutionary,— 
professor of St Andrew, is strongest in his 
uenonoation of the system The natural 
°™er of * Research and Estimation ’ has 
wen inverted and perverted into a course of 
examination and Research ” The edaca 
tional authorities have a superstitious 
bread of “Research " They consider it a 
Jhing beyond the reach of ordinary mor- 
and if some one aspires to reach that 
Pedestal he must ascend a long and windy 
stair of examinations To expect any 
original research after passing through 
°og and tedious rituals of lecturings and 
memonsings and crammings, applied with 
Peculiar thoroughness, is (to quote the 
rolessor once more) as reasonable os to 
nsure the spontaneous flow of a well 
wt hrst “11 up as fully as possible 


\ It would surely go down to posterity 
as a curious specimen of the mentality 
of the present day educationists that for 
centuries together a three hours’ memory 
ordeal continued to be regarded as the 
only and sufficient test of a man’s abih- 
ties, capacities and attainments,— the only 
passport on the strength of which he 
could earn his livelihood, the only label 
according to \ bich his work was to be 
judged hereafter in the Civic Life 

But, it may be contended, where is the 
substitute * The examination evil is 
admitted but it is a necessary evil since 
no alternative is forthcoming The malady 
is there but what is the remedy ? 

The remedies happily are with Profes 
sor Geddes They are — 

First, the definite record of the student’s 
work throughout his course 

Secondly, the periodic and tutorial esti- 
mation oi his developing qualities and per 
sisting defects 

Thirdly, the final estimation which 
appreciates his aptitude, and attainments 
at the close of bis studies 

The present writer has elsewhere des- 
cribed the physical, intellectual and moral 
evils attendant on the examination system 
and has also set forth the remedies as they 
appeared to him Here by way of supple- 
menting the eminently sound observations 
of Professor Qeddes it may be added that 
the grouping of wholly unrelated subjects 
for examinational purposes and the slav- 
ish dependence of students on some parti 
cular text book, which allows no initia- 
tive to the teachers and which forces a 
student to cram a particular text book 
(or rather the handy ‘notes' on it) are the 
two great impediments in the path’of edu 
catioual progress , and unless the present 
regime of examinations and yet more 
examinations is radically transformed all 
hope of sound educational reform is 
chimerical * 

India welcomes with all her heart the 
splendid scheme of Prefessor Geddes 
Minor differences of opinion as regards 
the working of details are immaterial 
Let us see how Anglo-India receives it 
Perhaps we can read it m the studied 
silence of its champions in the Press 

Abdul Majid 
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HISTORY OF SHIVAJI, 1G67-1G70 
I, State or Mughal Deccan, 1GG7. 
home from A era in Decern- wishes of the Khan. His Rajputs pn*c- 


1 B ber 1006, Shivaji found the political 
situation in the Deccan entirely 
changed. The Mughal viceroy, Jai Singh, 
was no longer in a position to repeat his 
former success over the Marathas. Worn 
out by age, toil, disappointment and 
domestic anxieties, discredited in his mas- 
ter’s eyes by the failure of his invasion of 
Bijapur, and Expecting every da^r to be 
removed from his post, Mirza Kajah was 
■visibly hastening to his grave. In May 
1667 Prince MuazzUm, the newly appoint- 
ed governor, reached Aurangabad and 
relieved Jai Singh of his charge. The 
Rajput veteran set out on his homeward 
journey in extreme misery of mind and 
sense of public humiliation, and died on 
the way at Burbanpur on 2nd July. 

The return of the weak and indolent 
Muazzara and the friendly Jaswant to 
power in the Dec can (May 1667) relieved 
Shivaji of all fear from the Mughal side. 
It is true that soon afterwards an able 
and active general, bearing implacable 
hatred to the Marathas, joined the 
Mughal camp. Dilir Khan returned from 
the Gond country to the side of Prince 
Muazzam in October 1607, hut the coming 
of this famous warrior brought no acces- 
sion oi^trength to the imperialists. The 
Prince was jealous of Dilir's influence and 
prestige at his father’s Court, resented his 
insubordinate spirit, and regarded him as 
a spy on behalf of the Emperor. The 

S roud Robila general, on his part, publicly 
igbted’ Maharajah Jaswant Singh, the 
right-hand man and trusted confidant of 
the Prince. Nor was this the only source 
of discord in the Mughal army in the 
Deccan. Kao Karn Rathor, the chief of 
Bikanir/was an officer in Dilir’s contin- 
gent. His worthless son Anup Singh, 
when acting as his father’s agent at the 
imperial court, influenced the Emperor to 
transfer the principality of Bikanir to him- 
self. “At the news of this event, the Rao 
became even more negligent of his duties 
and reckless than before, ... disobeying the 


tised gang-robbery in the camp at 
because, his lands having been given to 
his son, he had ceased to get the necessary 
money for bis expenses from his home. It 
was proved that his soldiers bad looted 
some villages also. Dilir Khan, to save 

his credit with the Emperor, reported the 

matter to Court and the Emperor, fin 
reply], ordered him to arrest the Rao « he 
[stillj acted in that manner. The cot^t 
agent of Rao Bhao Singh Ilada, learning 
of the contents of the imperial letter, 
wrote to his master about it.. .When Dilir 
Khan, on the pretext of hunting, approach- 
ed the camp of Rao Karn and invited 
him to join in the chase, ...the Rao came to 
him with a few Kniputs. Bliao > Singh) on 
getting news of Diltr Khan having ridden 
out towards the camp of Kao Kara that 
morning, arrived there quickly with his 
own troops and carried off Rao Kara to 
safety from the midst of Dilir’s guards. 
The two Raos marched together to 
Aurangabad, 24 miles behind Dilir’s anby. 
Dilir Khan did not pull on well with 
Muazzam and Jaswant. He was sent to- 
wards Bidar to punish the enemy, but the 
two Raos remained behind at Aurangabad 
by order J of the Prince JL” {Dil. GG-QS.J 
The Prince used to help Kao Kara wjtli 
money in his distress and enforced idleness 
at Aurangabad. 

Thus, Dilir’s enemies found' a r«§,dy 
shelter with Muazzam. After sending Dilir 
Khan away to Bidar, the Prince freely 
indulged his natural love of hunting had 
witnessing animal combats) and no at- 
tempt was made to crush Shivaji. 

But even if the viceroy of the Deccan 
had been a man of greater spirit and enter- 
prise, it would have been impossible for 
nira for some years from this time to get 
adequate men and money for an attempt 
to crush Shivaji. The resources of the 
empire had to be concentrated elsewhere, 
to meet more pressing dangers. Within a 
fortnight of Shivaji’s escape, a large at-my 
had to be sent to the Paujab to meet the 



“ f “ P«snn invasion, and the 
DreemLr t i ,s P°" ,t " M not removed till 
.V*\t £ Bat im mediate]y afterwards 

'SJt"* WSJ. the Vnsnl L rismg of 
ImSnUl It 1°°^ , F a ”' ''hirh taxed the 
penal strength for more than a year. 

not tivmft!«*^[ 0re,tlie Em P eror ’s interest 
not to molest Shivaji at such a time 

II SmvAjt’s, peace tvirn Tnr 
MCGIULS, 1668 

not T iL. M f 0r “ tha ch,ef ' on his part ns 
For som. f ° r a W ? r Wlth the •mpenahsts 
a 2» E i 7 **,™ after hl9 return hora e from 

S; fl n ved i ve l y quietIy - and a ™ d ' d 
Mnghals y nJZZ h *£, r070eat l°? to the 
to S2?. Hc * anted peace* for a time 
provuu^h* h r 3 Korernment, repair and 
extrnaS. h,s fort9 > and consolidate and 
therTnr Sp0 ? e Tf onthoweatern coast at 
Jamim » e ° f B . , J a P ur and the Siddis of 
sent ?!-♦{? e ? rly .** A P nl 10 67 he had 
terr(£ 0 e f U 5L t0 the Emperor professing 
reports im p ena I army which was 
him aSna baTC ^ Cend ^ spa t tched a S a,a st 

again nnd° fien J Dg to n3akc his submission 
°nder his^s:^ 11 * a cantln gent ol 400 men 

'TrttSL&jffi' ,bc u °* b ‘' 

letter Q?‘ b 1,ad takcn 1,0 not,cc of this 
another nf?. “ ont ^ 3 ,ater Shivaji made 
Singh Y« £ “ ft Hc catreatcd Jaswant 

peace , 19 ratermediary m making 

E£?ih th f«“? He \ rote to th * 

off, others.’ , Emperor has cast me 
the talk 1711 1 ,ntended to have begged 
0n aided ^^covenng Qandahar with my 
[from Agra] ,n 
13 dead y iftu, M,r £ a Rajah * raj patron 
am Tiarfei* Jhrongh your intercession I 
Wait P on «? ne r>’ 1 shall send Sbambhn to 

Sa hdar af t e j, P £ ,nC ? a , nd serTe 39 a waa 
ev «r ®, he f d , of ray followers wher 

la?™"' 13 ’ Wil 69 70 j 
Jnmperi a * s *ngh and Prince \Inaz 2 am 
s hivain?u i hc oger and recommended 
w ho Emperor (9th March 1668), 

Peace^Pi'i the . proposal, and thus a 
years Th?D de which lasted nearly two 
title of Rn,«i!t? peror recognised Shivaji a 
did not wif ' ’ bnt so far 09 we can J ntJ ge 
except rh^u” to J" m any of his forts, 
B hiinri efini! Can a For mstance. Kalian 
continued in the hands of the 
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tCGS-lcrj 1 * years peace 
Cii t. i 2 i 1 ?? l?' «nw ol rnp 


with the Mnghals 

12i'‘ C A D 17 of mptnre Smbh 69-62 
—* m 6 9.7l Tbe terms of thU treaty 


Mughals For the next two years Shtvau 
hved at peace with the Mughal garni 
meat The English fictory letters nt ,h„ 
close of 1G6S and m 1609 describe h”m as 
very quiet and as “Aurangzib’s vassal 
[bound] to do whatsoever is commanded' 
by the Pnnce His relations with Bijanur 
also were pacific The country all about 
f St P reKnt 13 ,n g r «ot tranquil 

hty Shivaji keeps still at Rojgarb. and 
though as yet there is no peace made 
between this king [\dil Shah] and Tm 
yet both refrain from committing any acts 

of hostility against one another ’ f p p 

Snrat, vol 105 Karwar to Surat, 16 Sen 
1668] Still later, on 17th July 16G9, tfe 
English traders at Hubh speak of“bhivan 
being very quiet, not offering to molest 
the king’s country ’ {Ibid) 

co, I ”c f2Ct ' l! J r '° g , th ' scthr " years (IG67. 
09), he was busy framing a set of very wise 
regulations, which laid the fonndabdns of 
his government broad and deep, and have 

remained an object of admiration to after 

ages (Sabh 27 33, 58 , Chit 78 88) 

of agreement with the 
Mnghals, Shambhuji was seat to the 
Viceroy's court at Aurangabad with a 
Maratha contingent of 1,000 horse, under 
Pratap Kao Gujar He was created a 
Commander of Five Thousand again and 
presented with an elephant and a jewelled 
sword Jagirs were assigned to him in 
Berar Half bis contingent attended him 
at Aurangabad, while the other half was 
sent to the new jagir to help in collecting 
the revenue After some months Shamhu 
was permitted to go back to his father on 
account of bis tender age Tortwo years 
, t3 ?' Mara £ ha contingent lived in the jagir, 
•feediog hemsekes at the expense of the 

“tfre fS ra°’ a! Sabh " a[1 fra ” k, T 
Bat the peace was essentially a holloa 
truce on both sides Shivaiissole aim m 
making it was to save himself from the 
combined attack of three great Powers 
and to recover his strength during this res 

pitefrom war An rang rib, ever suspicious 
of his sons looked upon Alnazzam’s fnend! 
ship with Shiva as a possible menace to 
bis throne, and he secretly planned to cn 
trap Shivaji a second time, or at least to 

(fSbh h, G2 r ” g ™ erai as b « a ^° 

The rupture, inevitable m anv case 

E2E25 1 , b7 mure, 1° 

treochmcnt of expenditure had now S 
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come a pressing necessity to Atirangzib, of Pnramlnr. ' ‘The imperial officers in 
and he ordered the Mughal army in the command of most of these forts fell Mttt 
Deccan to be greatly reduced. The dis- fighting heroically. Erery day the Emperor 
banded soldiery took service with Shiva, got news of such losses. But 
who had to find employment for them, these places defied capture by reason oi ( 
Another ill-judged measure of imperial the strength of their fortifications ana 
parsimony was to attach apart of Shiva’s abundant supply of war materia!. V 
new iagir in Bcrar in order to recover the G4.) • ,. 

lakh of Rupees advanced to him in 166G His most conspicuous success wfl 
for his journey to the Court. The news of capture of Kondana from Udai unau. 
it reacted Sin vaji when he had completed its Rajput qilndar, Oate in 
his military preparations. He sent a secret Assisted by some Kou guides who kne 
faessage to Pratap Rao to slip away from the place well, one dark night lanai 
Aurangabad with’ his men. The other Malusare, with his 300 P ,c ked Ma 
. half of the contingent fled from Berarnt infantry scaled the less abrupt hill sia 
the same time, plundering the villages near the Kalyan gate by means ot rppe 
on the way ! {Dil. 71.) ladders and advanced into the fort, slaying 

Sabhasad, however, tells us that Au- the sentinels. The alarm was given ; .the 
rangzib wrote to his son to arrest Pratap 


Rao and Niraji Pant, the Maratha agents 
at Aurangabad and attach the horses of 
their troops, and that the Prince, who 
had learnt of the order beforehand from 
his court agent, revealed it to *Niraji and 


Kajputs, stupenea wun opium, 
time to arm and come out ; but n tM 
meantime the Maratbas had made their 
footing secure. The garrison fongbt 
desperately, but the Mavles with their 
war cry of Ham ! Hara ! * 


instigated the Mara thas to escape, while carried havoc into their ranks. The two 
the imperial order arrived a week after- chiefs challenged each other and both fell 

wards, when it was too late to carry it down dead, after a single combat. The 

out. (Sabh. 61-62.) • Marathas, disheartened by the fall ot 

nr 1 C 7 H their leader, were rallied by his brother 

III. War Renewed, 1670. Suryaji Malusare, opened the Kalyan gate 

This rapture with the Mughals occurr- to their supporting columns, and took 
edin January 1670, or a month earlier, complete possession of the fort. The rest 
On 11th Dec. 1669, the Emperor received was butchery. Twelve hundred Rajputs 
a despatch from the Deccan reporting the were slain, and many more perished io 
desertion of four Maratha captains of trying to escape down the hill side. Tbe 
Shiva’s clan ( biradari ) who had entered victors set fire to the huts of the cavalry 
the imperial service. Aurangzib soon set lines and tbe blaze informed-Shivjyi at 
to strengthening his forces in the Deccan. Raj garb, nint miles southwards, that the 
On 26th January 1670- an order was sent f Q rt had been taken. He mourned the 
to Diltr to leave Deogarh in the Gond death of Tanaji as too high a price for 
country and hasten to Anrangabad. Daud the fort, and named it Singbgarh after 


Khan was ordered to arrange for the 
defence of bis province of Guj rat and then 
go to Prince Mitazzam’s assistance. Many 
other officers were transferred from North 
India to tbe Deccan, {\khbarat, year 12.) 


the lion heart that had won it. 

Early in March, he recovered Purandar, 
capturing its qilndar Razi-ud-din Khan. 
(Ilf. A. 99.) A few days later he looted the 

, village of Chandor, seizing an elephant, 

. Shivaji opened his offensive with great 12 ],5 rS es nnd Rs. 40,000 belonging to the 
leour and Riir-fPCQ * TT»«! : :_i * . 


and plundered it, while the imperial qdn- 
dar was shut up in the fort. At one place, 
however, he met with a repulse. The 
fort of Mahuli (in North Konkon, 50 mile 9 


roving bands looted Mughal territory, 
and he attacked several of the forts which 
he had ceded to Autnngzib by the Treaty 

* ® tt J*hasad, 59, says, “In four months he recovered M „ — r 'T 7 _ rr 7 TV -o 

the 27 forts he had ceded to the Mughals " But it of Bombay) was held for the Emper- 

1* an exaggeratfoo. There is a most spirited but or by a gallant and able Rajput jiameu 

3psi ,>! sees *?' ■■s***? of ss;? 

of Invaluable help In the history of the compaiens of . taa l DaS of Shah Jahan S time. Shiva 

* *— Maratha bakhara are vested it in February 1670 and attempt* 

r surprise at night. He sent up 500 of 



Sjj"' 0 tu n ‘ h ' by means of rope 

D «. "lio "nsSi 
ttepartrV' r,dai “” a ” , S ht ." fell tm 

S thV Z’J 7 mMt ot th = ”>™ nod hurl 

«S»KilS 

ed in a fe ? jdar t °, f \ 0Dk -. " as wound 
defeated in f "“j 1 the Marathi forces 
led frnm i, a encounter and expel 

post ' * away, deserting his 

.. Abjmt the end of this vear f n-m 

ShaX, was '«*“» thr 

acy of the varr consc, 9 t,s °f the madequ 
fort torenfl «« ?u atl(I Provisions of the 
Varatha «L other a^ack of the superior 
despair of res V ied hls P°*t m 

seized 5 rem, orcements Sbivan 

^SSSSPvS 1 * an i d abo “tD“ceS 

c °mman t laS aY, h °!!i 8 feW ,ts new 

Karnson of wa w ar dt Khan and his 
end of 2 , 00 “ en {Od Co ) By the 
viUagej near a 1 ,? 70 *, he had ,ooted 51 
Parenda Ahmadnagar, Junnar and 

to u Phold^th^ Cer wb ? raadc an attempt 
P^aa was m' a P l r L al P™ 4 *** ta tfc 

had been D aud Khan Quraishi, who 
Jai SingVs Marath 7 tD D, “ r Khan dor,a S 
beavinl the M ° tho ca ®pa*sn of 1665 
char Re Province oi Khandesli in 
at AhmadnJ 3 ° 0n ' Dacd Khan arrived 
S,ld a?»art° B t ar ® n . 38th March, 1670 

^valry to t Mnfi rd c ! l he ? et out w,th 7 * 000 
r °vm e ."T Shiva's men who were 
The 7 evact,r.£§ r o r ' Juooar. and Mabuli 

"‘■'rf Wo“ hi Pa !?i ,r ,. and J“"»“ »» d 

two posts \fl? wh| le he occupied these 
Jd three Sh, J a J‘ bad invest 

S a “d Khan l*rl * j rlS ln that region, and 
Ent at the ann^Yu nn r a r to rel, eve them 
Kalian t son P h„ $ h of . h,s Vaa (uaAer bis 
Maratbasra^Y and Lndl Khaa ) the 
® n d the \ffi d i th V^ and fled a way 
ba rk on the^Y adranced division fell 
Soon ma,n body 
*«nt with T W* th «e ‘wo officers 
old fart* S'taehmeat and destroyed 
^Winni o„^fc lcI, r the Mara thas were 
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Khan himself marched to MahuII The 
Emperor in open court highly praised 
Daud Khan for his spirit m invading the 
enemy's country, regardless of the small 
ness of his own force, and thereby creSfutr 

TItt hot *i 1 Jfh S,0 “ a f S , hlpa Ji’s attention^ 
The hot weather evidently put an end to 

year 13 ) aign 5000 aftcrw '» rd ‘' {Akhbirat, 

IV Qiarrcl ncTWEr\ Mcazzui 
AND DlUR 

n the Mughal administration of the 
Deccan was in no condition to make a 
stand against Shivaji For half of *1,5 
year 1670 it was passing through a cm! 
war of its own In obedience to the 
Emperors anxi ous and repeated orders 
Dihr Khan had left the Gond country 
where he had been profitably employed 5 

Kn" the l0 e cal "b.eftams and set off 
( ar ,bbe Deccan Starting from \ r agpur on 
19th March 1670 he expected to reach 
Aurangabad and wait on the PnnS 2 

thi5i^ Pn B i U t at hls ncar approach 
the old quarrel between the v.ceroy and 
his general broke out afresh We have 
seen how they had disagreed in 1667 
So, now too when Dihr reached Patbri 
1*3 ? ^ fc of Aurangabad (about 8th 
April) and received an order from the 
Prince to wait on him, he feared to go to 
the interview lest he should be trefeher 

°ri 7 ' mpn \T d ° L r k,Ucd by the Prince 
Twice or thrice he took horse for the 

£?£"“ ?L T,S,t,Dg the , Pr,nce but return 
I th t n 7 a. 1 ? 11 speot s °me days 
on the plea of illness ’’ (Dd 73 74, ) y 
__ A^tbis act of insabordmatton Muaz 
zam and JTaswant wrote to the Emperor 
accusing D, hr Khan of rebellion P The 
h, h . aa bad already denounced the Pnnce 
to the Emperor, saying that he was m 
collusion with Shivaji and had done 

ani^B S tQ de / cnd th< ; ,m P erial dominions 
andoflenng to crush the Mara tha chief 
if the command of the army ,n the Deccan 
were left in his (D.lirs) hands for two 
years with an adequate supply of artillerv 
and siege material ler y 

Aurangzib was - at this time filled w.ffc 
serious annety at Muassam’. mlM 
»f tht imperial b» s 7«s“| 


T °" > h = /jP-t'tr. 5f m“, Sm D.t M„ 

rds the end of April Daud jO *— «o a Stong , L lei i6G*° nr 1fi l‘J lwaf< f a * 


“Thetettf . 9 roe end of April D 

be 1671 here (S doubtful The 

5IK— 10 


lo'H-Go'a 7 Stor,a° 10l\6(i On L C h\ 

Athb.rgt year 13 ^and EailUi? '„r b J e ** A 10 > 
*uda lew details a c 311 -, If C p r ' 1 ’ giv- dates 
' 0| »05«>mb a yto? D fai 3 S %f 3 
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nod failure to carry out orders ropulnr Miuzzam complamed to the Emptror 
voice m the Deccan could account for tlic that Dilir Khan had . ? el “uriiM 

open audacity and easy success of bln authority and that .“' Khan S^AIgunn 


vaji’s raids and the Prince's inactivity, 
only by ascribing to Muazzam a treason 
able design to attempt bis father’s throne 
in alliance w itli the Marntbas 


troops used to rob the people ana sack 
tbe villages along tbeir line of march, 
nnd the latter charge was borne out by 
the reports of the news writers^ inen 


alliance wiui xue ivuiraiuas *■*«' ^ 1 '““° : * .y,. TW^m 

So, at the end o f March 1670 the Driir, finding his position in the ueccan 
nperor had sent his Chamberlain (Khnn intolerable, wanted to go bacic 


Emperor 

zsaman) IftiUnr Khan, to Aurangabad 
to investigate how matters really stood, — 
whether Muazzam was really bent on 
treason and what lus relations with 
Shivaji were This officer was now ins 
tructed to inquire into the Prince’s charges 
against Dilir Khan, and, if the Pathan 


imperial court without waiting ( fo r Py r ,, 
mission, but the Trine* ascribed this 
course to a wicked desire of creating 
disorder in Northern India .Imperial 
orders reached hi A to force Dmr Kban 
back to the path of obedience The Pnnce 
set himself to raise an army for a war 


against imir is.uan, ami, u me ruuian *>ci huh-cji «« , •»« i,«f ,Ta 

general was found to be really guilty, with Dilir and called in the Mngnai a 
to bring him by any means to the Prince’s tacliments from the outlying posts to n 
presence and there “do to him what the 
exigencies of the State required ” (D/i 74 ) 

Iftikhar’s brother, a high officer of the 


imperial court, learning of this order 
wrpte secretly to Dilir to be vigilant 
when visiting the Prince This message 
only deepened the alarm and suspicion 
of Dilir Khau 

Iftikhar after his arrival at Auranga 
bad, went out to visit Dilir, and listen to 
his explanations of his conduct When he 
tried to dispel the alarm of Dilir and 
swore that no disgrace would be done 
to him at the Prince’s Court, Dilir put 
him to shame and silence by showing 
him the letter of his brother at Court, 
reporting the Emperor’s instructions 
Iftikhar, therefore could only advise 
Dilir to keep away from the Prince Ion 
ger, by pretending illness and then march 
away without seeking an interview or 
permission from the Viceroy 

Iftikhar, no doubt moved by kindly 
intentions thus became guilty of double 
dealing As an English gunner in Muaz 
zam s service w rote, “He played the Jack 
on both sides and told the Prince that 


banners .. 

Dilir Khan was pursuing a Maratna 
band across the Godavari river, when u 
heard of the arrival of a farmnn teotn tne 
imperial court, and divined its purport 
His former suspicion and anxiety no" 
deepened into alarm and perplexity 
Though it was the height of the rainy 
•season (August) the rivers swollen aua 
the roads miry, lie burnt his tents an 
stores and fled northwards with his army 
on horseback Marching * in great lear 
of life, without distinguishing “.e tween 
night and day”, he reached the ferry u* 
Akbarabad on the Tapti and swam ms 
horses across tbe raging ^stream, losing 
many men by drowning Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Ujjain, the capital of W aivva, 
to rest for a few days from the fatigues 
of this march « 

As soon as he started from the soatn, 
Pnuce Muazzam and Jaswant gave m® 
chase with all the available AlflgM* 
troops, calling upon Shivaji to come to 
their aid 3 Tbe D*c±an was filled with 
wild rumours of a civil war among the 
imperialists, which were “so confusea 


Dilir Khan was his enemy, and went to that we cannot write them for credible 
Dthr Khan and told him that the Prince (O n 34-70 Pnmbmr +n Surat, 1 
would seize o» him if he came to 4urac 


gabad ’ (John Trotter to President of 
Surat 20 Dec 1670 in F R Surat, Vol 
103 ) His unfortunate advice to Dilir only 
prolonged the tension 

Iftikhar then returned to the Prince's 
court and falsely testified to Dilir s illness, 
adding many imaginary details to it 
Dihr marched southwards to attack a 
Maratha force (under Pratap Rao) that 
was raiding Muogi patan (in May) 


S*p 1670) 

In the pursuit of Dilir Khan, Prince 
Muazzam reached the pass of Changdev, 
six miles from the Tapti intending to 
cross the river and enter Burhanpur,^ the 
capital of Khandesb, of which Daud Kbnu 
was subahdar This governor refused to 
let him cross his frontier and prepared for 
armed resistance The Prince distributed 
n month s pay to his soldiers to hearten 
them for tbe coming struggle But tbif 
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nrtespected opposition brought him to a 
tl ™ e - during Which a letter 
came from the Emperor, ordering 
Maazzam back to Aurangabad (Septen? 

The Prmce 3 evil genius, Jaswant 
Smgb, was separated from him and posted 
at burhanpur until further orders 

For, in the meantime, Bahadur Khan, 
the governor of Gojrat, had taken Dil.r 
tvban under lug protection and written to 
toe Emperor praising Dilir's loyalty and 
services, explaining how the un 

reasonable antipathy of Jaswant and the 

? 13r 'P re fu nka J. l0ns of backbiters had 
turned the Prince’s mind against the 


40o 


V. Loot or Surat 
I n April Bahadur Khan visited Surat 
with 5000 horse, to guard the town 
against an apprehended attack by Shiya 
In August there were false rumours that 
Muazzam, then supposed to be in rebellion 
against bis father, was coming to Surat 
"to take possession of this town and 
castle " The Mughals demanded from 
the Court of Bijapur a contingent of 
1J 000 horse for service against Shivajt, 
and some ammunition from the English at 
Bombay for the fort of Koridru People 
were expectant as to what the imperialists 


“*». d ° -O'- . rains would cease and 

be permitted to serve under him as tkaSar ^“PaiSnin? again become possible (F R 


•^ permitted to serve under him as Candar a K ain become possible [F R 

ofKathiawad The EmoeroPs slSmn ?“£»*• * o1 3 Consult 16 and IS Aug 
and alarm had also been excited by Maaz \ 670 ., ?i C <; 343 J, * 0ut Shivaji as usual, 
f” 3 approach to Hindustan it* looked fU H k t !i e « s fir!, V , J 0W u 0n 3rd October be 
so very like his own move in 1657 » Indeed P Iuadered Surat for the second time 

cl 3 °Y n . Position now was weaker than .. S-ptember he had been as 

Snah Jahan’s in that year for the war ?'“ b in S a , lar g« body of cavalry at 
with Shivaji had drawn the printer kalian, evidently to invade Gujrat & R 


with Shivaji had drawn the ereater oart ^ aliaD - evidently to invade Gujrat (F R 

“to «■« S?Sn p a*„" S’"”. 1 ' \ 670 > 


Aurangzib had no army m Sorttmladn *“ t f ter . was , 9 g notorious that on 12th 
teT«2WlA. confront 


hthad* ta Y f A he Pnnce ’ s camp that ‘ if 
nehad marched forward, hp » n «Tid 


this hi marc bed forward, he would before 
ter tosurit? fe 0 ' Hindustan ” (Trot 


ter In e *‘ u 6 U1 niauuuail II rot 

his fath r , at * Mudzzam promptly obeyed 
angahad 1 \ ° rder and returned to Aar 
?he4 c ? d of September, 1G70 * 


had rightly concluded that "that town 
would be the first place he would take,” 
and foreseeing the ensuing danger, fwe] 
had taken a convenient time to empty all 
our warehouses at Surat of what goods 
were ready baled and sent them down to 


in e«e internal troubles nunlvw 1 il.n owaiiy , even their entire Council with 
J ^hal arms. and Shwa,, madeThc most Prw J d «* (GeraId Aungier) were at 
J* th » golden opportunity We have bwallv at the beginning of October And 

early - ” ad recovered Several of his t 


e seen 

. d Several of his forts 

roamed” C .t tar H,s cavalry bands 
aad^fd- ? l w co “trj, plundering far 
In Ma_rch the English factors 


ly negligent as to keep only 300 men for 
the defence of the city On 2nd October 
came successive reports of Shiva’s arrival 
with 15 000 horse and foot within 20 
miles of Surat All the Indian merchants 
of the city and even the officers of govern- 


atSurit- * uarca me fcnglisl 
fail h.r Wrote > “Shivaji marches now not 
army o? re nr« S r^ tk,e ^ ^* ut ,n 8 ros3 wltb an 

and StltuffSlf 5 the ment fl;d lathe course of 'that" day anil 

Pr >nce hes near b.m ” (a C3 S ^ h Dlght . 0n the 3rd > Sh,vajl attacked the 

t C dilo ) city vvhich had recently been W'alled round 

,, * maj here cone!, .a, it. - , .. , , , by order of Aurangzib Alter a slight 

D t , iM Apr ‘ l fc, *£. resistance the defenders fled to the fort, 

the right nan?*,* 0 !’ ,lt h,nl and brmg bim back t< 
oi Mion l’n c* . her 9uence She returned fron 
ChamheV|,,' P . t *?^ :r , Ifukhar Khar, the .mne 
B °t W be n th e Eni— h ? r,hl r V'pnmaode 1 the 


tbe Prince 
that Muazzim s heart 
rea bad b*co Kisrepre 
:Ue injjwcial wrath it 1 


{■M* “j'i »y of double dealing "at An! 

i-M fo r Moftakhar Khan too teas pan 

«*t .eeret* tn D. e 
om * taonth- ( deprired of office for 
(V r lot Akbbarit 13 3) 


and the Marathas possessed themselvt 

the whole town except only the English, 
Dutch and French factories, the large 
Afeifr Serai of the Persian aud Turkish 
merchant®, and th° Tartar Serai midway 


load lao 


I to Co 


.. - - - Sarst Coat 

SO'ioe 1670(Ued5esD »rr n pp com 
” Sarat V >1 3 (Consul at Swallj Marine 
Records Trias \ ol 20 So To3 
lentlonl Sabh 63 GK Ul c 72 con 


O tob r) , Dut > 

U d 10G (bare n: 

fused and unreliable. 
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between the English and French houses, 
which was occupied by Abdullah Khan, 
ex king of Kasbgbar, just returned from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca The Frenchbought 
ofi the raiders by means of “valuable 
presents ’’ The English factory, though 
it was an bpen house was defended by 
Streynsbam Master with 50 sailors, and 
the Marathas were received with such 
a hot fire from it that they lost several 
men, and, leaving the English alone, 
assaulted the Kasbghar kings serai from 
the advantageous position of some avenu 
es next to the French factory, which they 
were suffered by the French to occupy 
The Tartars made a stout resistance all 
the day, but finding the po=t untenable 
they fled with their king to the fort at 
night, giving up to plunder their house 
with its valuable property, including a 
gold palkt and other costly presents from 
Aurangzib 

From the safe shelter of the Tartar 
Serai, the Marathas prepared to open fire 
on the English factory the next day but 
the resolute attitude of the handful of 
Englishmen cowed them, and after an 
angry parley they came to an unaer 
standing and ngreed not to molest the 
English The Dutch warehouse was un 
touched “A messenger came from the 
invader to assure us that no harm would 
befall us if we remained quiet and gave 
him our assurances that we would not 
interfere for or against him ” ( Dutch 
Records, Translations Yol 29, Surat to 
Directors, 14 Nov 1670) The Turks m 
the Ac u Serai Successfully defended them 
selves, inflicting some loss on the raiders 
The Murathas plundered the larger 
houses of the city at leisure, taking xm 
mense quantities of treasure, cloth, and 
other valuable goods and setting fire 
to several places, so that “nearly half 
the town’ was burnt to the ground 
They then approached the fortress of 
burnt, threatening to storm it , but it 
was a mere demonstration ns they 
were not prepared to conduct a siege, 
and did not venture close to the walls 
The third day (5th Oet ) they ogam 
appeared before the English factory, 
threatening to burn it down Shivaji 
and his soldiers were grcatlj enraged at 
the loss of their men in the first assault 
on this house, and they clamoured for 
vengeance But the wiser among his 
captnms knew that a second attack would 


result in further loss of life, and at their 
request two English agents waited on 
Shivaji in his tent outside the town, with 
some presents of scarlet cloth, sword 
blades and knives The Maratha king 
1 received them in a very kind manner, 
telling them that the English and he were 
good friends and putting his hand into 
their hands he told them that he would 
do th" English no wrong (Surat to Eo , 
20 Nov 1670, in Hedge's Diary ) 

On 5th October, about noon Shivaji 
suddenly retreated from the .town, though 
no Mughal army was near or even 
ed to be coming “But he had got plunder 
enough and thought it prudent to secure 
himself When he marched away he sent 
a letter to the officers and chief merchants 
saying that if they did not pay him twelve 
lakhs of Rupees as yearly tnbute.be would 
return the next year and burn down the 
remaining part of the town No sooner 
Shivaji was gone than the poor p e °I» e 
of Surat fell to plundering what was lelt, 
insomuch that there was not a bouse, 
.great or small, excepting those which 
stood on their guard, which were not 
ransacked ’ Even the English sailors, 
under S Master took to plundering 

During the three days that Surat was 
undergoing this fate, the sen port of 
Swally marine, 10 miles west of it ^£ os9 
the Tapti, was not free from alarm There 
the English, Dutch and French had built 
their warehouses and landing places for 
ocean going vessels Here lay during 
those days all the members of the English 
factory, their treasure, and most oftbc 
goods bought for Europe Here the seufl 
i bandar (harbour ana custom master), 
the qazi and the most eminent merchants 
(Hindu, Muslim and Armenian) of Surat 
had taken refuge with the English Many 
rich people of the town, too, bad flea to 
the villages north of Surat, across the 
river and close to Swally On the 3rd it 
was reported that Shivau wanted to Send 
500 horsemen north of tlie river to plod 
der the villages and seize these rich men , 
and it was feared that he might even 
come to Swally to demand the surrender 
of the Surat refugees and blackmail from 
the European merchants But the commff 
of the spring tide made it impossible for 
the Marathas to cross the river, and 
Swally remained safe So great was the 
alarm there, however, that on the 3rd the 
English factors removed their treasure 
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from the shore to one of their ships, and 
next day loaded all their broadcloth, 
quicksilver, cnrrall (7, £_ e t on b oatd 5 }„p 
to secure them against any attempts of 
Shivaji ” Two other English ships, which 
were due to sail, were detained at Swally 
till 10th October, by which tune the 
Marathas were expected to withdraw 
uom the distnet The English factors 
with the help of the ships' carpenters even 
tan up a wooden platform at one end of 
tbe marine yard and mounted eight guns 
on it, “to defeud the Company’s estate 
the best we could '* 

, The manly attitude of the English and 
their success fn scaring an ay the Maratha 
myriads, greatlv impressed the people of 
the country They had, os a reward of 
their brave defence oi their factory daring 
the loot of 1604, recei\ ed commercial pn 
tileges from the Emperor And now the 
son of Haji Said Beg, the richest merchant 
2Lu? r ? t ’ w * 10 had found shelter at Swally, 
pophely swore that he would migrate 
•pl 3 family to Bombay 
The fact that all the three European 
lactones at Surat were untouched while 
h Tt *? °*her shop and house was ransacked 
£7 the raiders, naturally excited suspicion 
noth at Surat and the impen il court 
people “talked of the three Christian 
nations having made a league with 
omraji when he was here ” The foreign 
“jerebanta therefore received no reward 
irom the ruler of the land this time 
VrJ*hr to Swally Marine, 3 Jan 1671, in 

* Surat, 105 ) 

cl" inquiry ascertained that 

atueniihad earned off G6 faiths of Rupees 
worth of booty from Surat —nr , cash 
P* ar l>, aad other articles w orth 53 likbs 
I™ 01 ^hc City itself and 13 lakbs worth 
>ronj Nawal Saha and Han Sahu and a 
near Surat ( Ikbbtrat 13 10 ) 

, u ut the realloss of Surat was not to 
T: estimated by the booty which the 
*“3 tat has earned off The trade of this, 
Jr* ric best port of India, was practically 
cstrojed For several years after Shiva 
th* TP^hdrawal from it, the town used to 
trV* panic every now and then, 

* e _7 eran J Maratha force came within 
lew day* march of it, or even at fals* 

nZ®* °f thtir coming Oa every such 
y^asion the merchants would qatckly 
Rood* to ships, the citizens 
neift *o the villages, and th* Euro- 
*" aos "ouM ha* ten to Swally Business 


was effectually scared away from Surat, 
and inland producers hesitated to send 
their goods to this the greatest emporium 
of Western India 

For one month after the second sack, 
“the town was in so great a confusion 
that there was neither governor nor 
government,’ and almost every day was 
troubled by rumours of Shiva's coming 
there again ‘ On th* 12th [i e , only a 
week after bts departure] it was again 
rumoured that he was returning with 
6,000 horse and 10 000 foot, and that 
he had already reached Pent, a place about 
25 miles distant \t once there was a 
general exodus and the town was chan- 
ged from a busy port into the death like 
quiet of a desert The Turkish, English 
and Preach merchants abandoned their 
factories But the Dutch, 52 men in all, 
with flags flying and drums b*atmg pro 
ceeded from their ship to their factory 
This was their belated imitation of the 
English demonstration of January 1661, 
when "the English president, at the head 
of some 200 tnen, had marched through 
the town declaring that he meant to 
withstand Shivaji with this handful of 
men’’ * ( Dutch Records Trans vol 20, 
letter No 703 and \ ol 27, No 719 ) 

At the end of \ovemb*r, and again 
about 10 th December 1670, the alarm was 
revived and the European merchants met 
together to concert means of guarding 
tbeir respective interests The landward 
defences of Snally were strengthened by 
adding a breast work on the north side 
of the choultry, and the entrance to the 
harbour or ‘bole" was guarded by eta 
turning ft ship there The English used 
to remove their money and goods from 
Surat to this place at every such alarm 

In June 1672 the saccess of the Maratha 
forces under Moro Pant in the Kuli State 
of Ramnagar, on the way to Surat, kept 
the city in constant terror for a long 
time Tbe Maratha general openly 
demanded chautb from Surat, threatening 
n visitation if th* governor refused pay- 
ment There was the same panic again 
sa February and October 1672, September 
1073, October 1674, and D*eember 1679 
In short, the destruction of the trade and 
hoaneial prosperity of Surat was complete 

<r*) 

\I BiTTI.8 OF V*\r 

Hating concluded the story of the 
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Maratha dealings with Surat, we turn to 
Shivau’s activities in other quarters. 

Prince Muazzam had just returned to 
Aurangabad after chasing Dilir Khan to 
the bank of the Tapti, when he heard of 
the plunder of Surat. He immediately 
summoned Daud Kban from Burhanpur 
and sent him off to attack the Maratha 
raiders. Meantime, Shivaji had left Surat, 
entered Baglana, and plundered the 
villages nestling at the foot of the fort of 
Mulbir. Daud Khan, after sending bis 
baggage back to Aurangabad, marched 
westwards with light kit to Chandor, a 
town at which the road from Nasik to 
Baglana crosses the hill range. Spies 
brought him news that Shivaji had started 
from Mulhir, and intended to cross the 
Chandor range by the pa3s of Kanchana- 
Manchana, ten miles west of Chandor. 
Arriving at the hamlet of Chandor (below 
tbefort)at about 9p.m., Daud Khan waited 
to verify the news of the enemy’s move- 
ments. At midnight his spies reported 
that Shiva had already issued from the 
pass and was rapidly following the road 
to Nasik with half his forces, while the 
other half of his army was holding the 
pass to pick up stragglers. Daud Khan 
at once resumed his march. But the 
moon set about three o’clock in the 
morning, and in the darkness the Mughal 
soldiers were somewhat scattered. * 

. Ikhlas Khan Minna (son of Abdul 
Oadir Balilol Khan, a former Pa than 
leader of Bijapur), commanded the Mughal 
Vanguard. Ascending a hillock in the 
early _ morning, he beheld the enemy 
standing ready for battle in the plain 
below. While bis men were putting on 
their armour, which was conveyed on 
camels, he himself with a handful of 
followers recklessly charged the enemy. 
The Maratha rearguard, which had faced 
about, was 10,000 strong and com- 
manded by distinguished generals like 
Pratap Rao Gnjar, the Master of the 
Horse, VyankojiDatto, and Makaji Anand 
Rao (a natural son of Shahji Bfaonsla). 
Ikhlas Khan was very soon wounded 
and_ unhorsed. After a time D aud Khan' 
arrived on the scene and sent up Rai 
Mnkarnnd and some other officers to 
reinforce the Van, while he left his ele- 
phants, flags and drums at a ruined village 
on a height, Burrounded b y nalas, with 
to make his camp and rearguard 
halt there when they would come up. . 


For hours together an obstinate and 
bloody battle raged. .Sangram Khan 
Ghori and his kinsmen were wounded, ana 
many were slain on the Mughal side. The 
Marathas, "like the Bacgis at the Deccan, 
fought hovering round the . imperialists. 
But the Bundela infantry of the Mughal 
army with their abundant fire-arms kept 
the enemy back. Daud Khan himself en- 
tered the fight, repulsed the enemy with 
his artillery, and rescued the wounded 
Ikhlas Khan. c . . 

Meantime, in another part of the nejo, 
Mir Abdul Mabud, the darogha of the 
Mughal artillery, who had been separat- 
ed from the main array by a fold in the 
ground, was attacked. He was wounaea 
with one of his sons and some followers, 
while another son and many soldiers were 
slain ; and hi 9 flags and horses were 
carried off by the enemy. There was a 
in the fight at noon. . „ 

At that time Daud Khan had less than 
2,000 men with him, while the Marathas 
outnumbered him fivefold. In the 
they charged him again, but were driven 
back, evidently by the artillery. . At night 
the Mughals bivouacked under the 
sky, their camp was entrenched, and tpO 
engaged in burying the dead and tending 
the wounded. The Marathas retreated to 
Konkan without further opposition. ' TBis 
battle was fought in 'the Vam*Drad°“ 
sub-division late in the month of'0ctoo«» 
1.670 * ! . . 

This battle neutralised the 
power for more than a month.! The day 
after the fight, Daud Khan marched wit 
the broken remnant of his army to 
and baited there for ode month, evidently 
to recoup his strength and also to ware 
the route from Konkan (by theTal pass rb 
The wounded were sent to Aurangabad* 
Late in November, he removed to Ahmad* 
nagar, but at the end of Decemb e f 
he was recalled to the scene of his If®* 
battle by the revival of Maratha activity 
in the Chandor range. (DiL 87, 89, 92.) 

VII. Raid into Berar and Baglana. • 
We shall, _ for the present, pass over 
Shivaji’s activity at sea and in the'west* 
ern coast-strip during the whole of No- 
vember and part of December 1G70 aft ct 
his return from Surat, Early in December ' 

. * Rattle of Van! Diodotl ; entire]/ based °P® a 
*W 8-1 83. (Bhlanen wu* an efe-wltDC*V < 

'vUU a few points from Sabh 04 G3 
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a Maratha force under Pratap Rao made 
a raid into Khandesh Advancing by rapid 
marches, he plundered Bahadurpura, a 
village two miles from Burhanpur (the 
capital of Khandesh), but did not come 
closer to that city, because of the warning 
of Jaswant Singh, who had been posted 
there since August last Passing into 
Berar he fell, wli-n least expected, upon 
tberich and flourishing city of Kannja, 
and looted it completely Four- thousand 
oxen and donkeys were loaded with booty 

“■consisting of fine cloth, silver and gold, 

to the value of a krore of Rupees captured 
aere j rich men of the place were 
carried ofl for ransom Only the most 
eminent one among them escaped in the 
aisgtuse of n woman The other towns 
also yielded vast sums of money That 
rich province, with its accumulated wealth 
oi more than half a century of peace and 
prosperity, aflorded a virgin soil to the 
plunderers m this their first raid A force, 
reported to he 20,000 strong, looted the 
°5 lg “°°urhood of Ansa and collected 
coantfi, but they rode away without 
attacking the fort In the neighbourhood 
?* *^ ar f ,n J a and Nandurbar the Marathas 
rook from the affrighted people written 
promises to pay them one fourth of the 
revenue (eftauth) in future * 
i-k 0 rc8lstanc e was made by the Mu ghats 
Mian i zaman, the governor of B*rar, 
moved too slowly to intercept the raiders, 
n j 8to PP e d on reaching D*ogarh 
uaua Khan, the governor oi Khandesh, 
«as absent campaigning near Ahmad 
nn? ar ’ k' 3 son Ahmad Khan, who 

officiated as his deputy at Burhanpur, was 
“S open war with Maharajah Jaswant 
th d was t r ^ ,D £ ,0 ra,se money for 
me Prince's expenses and had demanded 
n * a r«^ s ^ rom the treasury of Khandesh 
an £ khan’s son replied that if the Maha 
ajah could procure Aurangzib’s order, he 
would pay him even 20 lakhs, or else not a 
pice, at which message Jaswant threaten 
to sack the town (T I?. Surat 105, 
“ombay to Surat, 5 Tcb 1671 ) 

Uand Khan from his camp near Ankat 
anan hastened towards Burhanpur. 

near the pass of Fardapur he 
ard that the Marathas returning from 

Saw ins’*. l66 * rat J**r 13-5 10.11 FK 
of J Trotter 20 Dec 1870 S. 

^'■•la-iSatTn** 19 D,! ct(hartmm,on of 
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Berar had turned aside from Burhanpur 
and taken the road to Baglana The 
situation at the capital of Khandesh was 
also saved by the arrival there on 1st 
January 1G71 of a new supreme com 
raander, Mababat Khan, who took 
Jaswant away with himself when leaving 
the town 

From Fardapur, Daud Khan swerved 
to the west and entered Baglana on the 
heels of the Marathas While Pratap 
Rao had been sacking Karin ja in Berar, 
another Maratha band under Moro 
Tnmbak Pmgle had been looting West 
Khandesh and Baglana, and now these 
two divisions had united in the neighbour 
hood of Salhir They had plundered the 
village under the hill fort of Mplhir and 
laid siege to Salhir Daud Khan arrived 
near Alulhir at about 8 p if , but could 
advance no further as most of his camp 
and army were lagging behind 

The Khan urged his troops to start 
next morning in order to raise the siege 
of Salhir He himself «et out before 
sunrise But most of his men had not yet 
arrived, and the few that had come with 
him were scattered They busied them 
selves in cooking food or taking rept in the 
camp, instead of resuming the march with 
their chief Daud Khan heard on the way 
that Salhir had already been captured by 
the Marathas, and so he returned in 
disappointment to Mulhir, and *after a 
short halt there fell back or his new base 
near Kancbana Manchana in theChandor 
range 

Sbivap had invested Salhir with a force 
of 20,000 horse and foot, and one day 
finding the garrison off their guard he had 
scaled the wall by means of rope ladders 
The qiladat Fathullah Khan fell fighting, 
and his wife's brother then gave up the 
fort to the enemy This happened about 
5th January 1G71 The success of the 
Marathas continued They threatened 
other forts in the province, such as Mulhir, 
Cbauragarh and Talnlgarh Their roving 
bands cut ofl the grain supply of Neknam 
Khan, the faujdar of Baglana (whose head 
quarters were at Mulhir ) They nho laid 
siege to Dhodap the loftiest hill fort in the 
Chandor range * 

Jadunatii Sarkar 

* ? 3 100 <*M6ar*e, year 13 —12 15 T S 

33*. K.K. I 217 219 (gttea another atory of the 
surrender of Salhir) 
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NOTES 


Mere Political Unity Neither Stable 
nor Sufficient* 

The making of all the inhabitants of 
our country into one people, is our great- 
est problem. If w e could once really be 
thoroughly one people, as partially we 
already are, winning of self-government 
would be child’s play. We do not forget 
that self-government is one of the means 
by which the unification of the people 
may be brought about, for in. reality 
none of our problems admits of isolated 
solution, all being inter-related and inter- 
dependent. 

What is the meaning of unification of 
a people ? Would the people be one, if 
they merely lived under one government ? 
Though this factor brings about unifica- 
tion to a slight extent, this alone cannot, 
make us one people. For, having already 
lived under one government for genera- 
tions, we should then have by now be- 
come fused into one organic whole. It 
may be objected that as our government 
is alien in character, it has not served to 
make us one, and it may, in consequence, 
be argued that a swadeshi government 
would make us one. There is no doubt 
that under present circumstances a Swade- 
shi government within the British Empire 
would be a more powerful means of uni- 
Ahiw All* J.lv.r ssfe .Ebtf 

even then we should not be a thoroughly 
unified people. In fact, political unity 
or union ot any kind is never stable or 
sufficient without social unity, though 
when built upon the foundation of social 
unity, political unity is stable and cap- 
able of withstanding internal and exter- 
nal shocks. 

It is to be hoped that the number of 
Indian nationalists is diminishing who 
think that thorough political unification 
is possible without social oneness or that 
political unity however brought about, 
can be stable and can stand proof against 
all internal and external disruptive forces, 
in the absence of social unity. The fates 
of Austria-Hungary, Russia and the Ger- 
man Empire should have their lessons for 
us. Austria-Hungary was a conglomera- 


tion of many countries inhabited by diffe- 
rent races, speaking various tongues. 
But they were under one centra^ govern- 
ment which granted to all certain rights 
of self-rule and, moreover, intermarriage 
between the different linguistic and epmc 
groups was not as impossible as it is be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems, or between 
the different Hindu castes. Still Austria- ' 
Hungary ha9 not been able to resist the 
shock of the war. Independent nations 
and governments are springing up from 
her ashes. Russia, too, which was even 
a greater conglomeration of countries, 
races, languages and creeds than Austria- • 
Hungary, has falllen into pieces and has 
ceased to be one nation. Even tier- 
many proper, which could claim to be 
inhabited by one people— we do not 
take into account Poland, Schleswig, hnd 
French-speaking Alsace-Lorraine— is threat- 
ened with disruption, because the Pins* 
sians, particularly the Junkers among 
them, were a sort of proud caste whose 
arrogance and domineering Spirit prevent- 
ed perfect social solidarity with other 
Germans. 

By perfect social unity and solidarity 
we mean that among a people all kindg of 
social relations should be possible Jtnd 
that no class or section of the people 
-slviudd JUxw.nf A\asbvcP jmsuy j\ r juime J /re- 
mediable disability or injustice, it U:ay 
be conceded that in this sense perfect 
social solidarity does not exist even in 
Great Britain or in the United States of 
America. In Great Britain, not only is 
there class war between Labour and C^pi- 
tal, but there is also great social inequal- 
ity between the Lords and the humbler 
ranks of the people, standing in the vvay 
of easy intermarriage and other kinds of 
social intercourse. This state of tbiug9 
Undoubtedly points to a •'weak spot 
in Britain’s armour. But it has to be re- 
membered that class distinctions in that 
country, whether based on birth or on 
wealth, do not constitute a permanent fine 
of cleavage between class and class. A 
labourer may become a capitalist, ttod 
this not in theory merely ; there are a^tu* 



a% many persona who began life in great 
poTerty and afterwards became very 
wealthy Similarly, it is trne not merely 
J® theory that a commoner may become a 
^°ii’ bntt “ ereflrcnafneroa9 instances of 
ordinary men becoming peers Every year 
aanym*n are raised to the peerage As 
regards social intercourse a lord may not 
ns a rale dine with costermongers, bat if 
ne does, a coster s food does not defile lam 
n u not cast outside the pale of his fra 
t^' t7 ’? nd though it is not the rule for 
lords and 
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ca s armour, the Americans are undoubted 
ly possessed of greater social solidarity 
than the people of India 

Our defects do not indeed give any 
people on the face of the earth the 
right to exploit and domineer over us and 
keep us deprived of the opportunity and 
power to manage our own affairs even m 
a blundering way hut they do give foreign 
people the might to treat us as imbeciles 
and slaves Nationalists are agreed that 
we must have political unity in order 


♦I,.-. u nd co * te f mon gtrs to intermarry, if that we may not continue to be treated „ 
not sne h int^finarriage, the lord does eternal babies and slave* But political 
i on j ™ tr he an Englishman ora unity cannot be attained without a 
n., f * ° r .? Christian Therefore, in Great certain amount of social solidarity and 
crent** ^ , People are "one people to a far we have not yet become socially one to 
of extcn t than the people of India or that extent though we are slowly on the 
«JJ’ r07l, } cc °* * ndia can be spoken of way to it And even if political unity 
Atneri^ P C< ?P c * a the United States of could be attained without the necessary 
errr a I 7 ® 1 ** immigrants, of what degree of social solidarity it would neither 
neon!? tend to b ccome °ne be stable nnr would it make our national 

a minority, consisting of ity proof against internal and external 
nm .L 10 ® ° 1 ‘ne German Americans, were forces of disruption, as history and 

i ther T ,° r0a ,? b ^ loyal to the States But common logic prove Hence political 

whft. ,~ e tae ° nly exception among the nmty must be built on the foundation of 
consi,i?* fniK 5 ants Thc Negroes, however, social sohdanty 

the«5nJvu. a . graver problem Tor in There may be an appearance or even 
is V nch,a K still prevails and there for a time the reality o t political unity 

whit?'l„j Soc,al cleavage between the among classes and communities brought 
Static a »iT C0 ' Qarcd peoples In many about by policy and a patched up truce 
mam.,,, l 76 . arc Iaws actually forbidding But as we have said, political unity to be 

“prnage between the coloured and white ‘ “ ’ ----- ■' • • * 

law?’ , C7en wherc there are no such 
amv’,,* i ^narriages are looked at ask 
and are not usual Still the Negro 
t_. . er,ca enjoys greater educational 


stable and sufficiently strong must be 
based on social solidarity And social 
solidarity cannot be brought about by 
policy It can be brought about only by 
spiritual sympathy and unity The belief 
m all men s spiritual affinity is the only 
dfcnent which can help to build up and 
hold together the social fabric Education 
along right lines given by free souled and 
unprejudiced school teachers and ministers 
of religion can produce this belief in human 
spiritual affinity This belief is latent 
and dormant in all of us It has only to 


tv thaa the lower orders i 
to m i, 0 * * nd,a » which have enabled them 
<tl 8 reate r economic and education 
hnw° grt ? 5 thaa People of Ind a And, 

AmI C7er * 0w *ke position of the Negro in 
thaf OCa i? ay ** ,fc ,s to remembered 
Dc, tbcr his touch nor his vicinity 

tonclf Or P 0lIafes t,ie white man as the .. „„„ 

Brafc™*! 00 Y,CI °}ty of some castes pollntes be roused and made an active factor 
ronohr? 08 ' wclIs tanks and public "tho- all our lives 
dor g T» ar t S m P arts of Ind,a No ortho 
0r , iBra hman household keeps pariahs, 
othp? 3tDars S* “e“bers of any of the 
conk* 80 called untouchable castes ns 
aot , to speak of Christian or 
fa m .t ” C00 J ts Negro-cooks in white 

thnnJif 1B America arc innumerable So, 
thorfuaM 0 ° ng a ? the Negroes are not 
comm„n,^ assimilated with the other 
nae t?°!5 lea A “enca, that would conti 
to constitute a weak spot in Amen 
S2K-11 


A Hindu m U S A Army 
Duggu Ram is a native of the Simla 
Hilts, whom an Amencan sojourner in 
India took with him as servant when he 
went to America As he elected to stay 
there fora time when the Amencan return 
ed to India, he was left there When 
Amenca entered the war, he enlisted in 
the army, and is now m France He is 
a great favourite with his fellow soldier's 
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' greater sociability Anglo-Indtans^oW 
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Dcgcu Rau. 

The only Hindu in the U. S. A. Array in Prarce^ 


nnd amuses them in the evenings by doing 
Pnhnri (hill) tlnnce9 for- them. He is 
probably the only Hindu in the United 
States Army. 

Holi a Century Ago. 

“lloli” was celebrated throughout 
, Hindu India n few days ago. No decent 
man can approve of or wink at the coarse- 
ness. the drunkenness and the obscenities 
which have come to be associated with it. 
Earnest efforts ought to be, and have in 
various places been made, to eliminate 
these. Stripped of these undesirable fea- 
tures, it would serve a useful purpose ns 
introilucmg life and colour into the 
gloomy nnd colourless lives of the people. 

, It is interesting to learn that owing to 
political necessity or on account of their 


a century or inore ogo, mmd 

more freely ' with the people than tnei 
present-day successors and joined in popu- 
lar festivities, as will appear, for example, 
from the following-extract from a letter 
of Sir John Malcolm to General WellesI y 
written in 1803 : ■ , J . 

' “i am to deliver the treaty.’ to-day and after t 1 
ceremony is over to play ‘■hooley’, for ^jcn “ if 
prepared an old coat and an old bat. ■ Sc» 0< *. 
furnished with an engine of great power Dy wu 
be can play upon a fellow fifty yards distant. . - 
has besides a magazine ol syringes ; so I expect 
well squirted." , _ ' < 

Sir John wrote afterwards that the 
“cursed hooley play” had 'given aim «» 
sharp attack of fever. At that 'time h 
was negotiating a treaty ' with Scindian. 
Evidently in those days the West cfia m«i 
the East sometimes. But pow Lorn 
Chelmsford does not play ' holi -With tne 
Maharaja of Kashmir or the Maharaja o 
Mysore, or any other Maharaja; bis low* 
ship does not play holi- even' with ««_ 
Sankaran Nair. Lord Ronaldshay, too, 
does not play holi with the Maharaja* 
dhiraj of Burdwau. ^ / \ 

Famine in Bankura. 

Famine is raging in so many provinces 
of India over such extensive .tracts tmn 
it is with reluctance that we refer, to »ta 
prevalence in only one district of one pro* 
vince, namely, Bnnkura, in .Bengal. AS 
the editor of this Review is & native ol 
that district, he hopes that he -will. TO 
excused for this apparent or real partial- 
ity- - • ■ . • 

SwamiSaradananda of the Ramkrishaa 

„ i . i : „ .lasorintion 


Mission gives a heart-rending description 
of the condition of the district -in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrikn. Says lie : — * t ' 
‘•The famine has cast Its darkest gloom Jd *** 
tbana oi Xmlpur, which was also stated Jj* 10 
Government communique that was pubhsbfU *» 
fortnight ago. The people, inculding working h*° a *' 
both men and women, are deserting tbetr home* 
bands to find their livelihood, elsewhere, l<®r'°« 
behind such of their relatlous in their .home® a* nf* 
too old or too young to go and whose last resooree 
has become the small stores of forest plums **>“ 
Imiks ; while we nre almost nnable to deal Wth *5" 
critical situation even la our small area for in#“<* 
quite funds. We can neither supply them wil« 
labour nor with sufficient gratuitous doles. Such »1*° 
is the case ol the well-to-do daises. The cireoni- 
stance* have turned them into so many beggars. 
Been the ladies are always eager to accept a handld 
of rire bke an ordinary person in the 'Street, 
sometimes -prevented even In that became of their 
‘nudity. Also the veareity of water has commenced . 



notes 
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<*treme» tre ” and P“» •««* to its last 
„,*“»» l le a'i'yrtucmentj in this i>suc 

PPlKal 5r ,T'n‘ h ', " ad ' r «" d ’« 

i K if t tl Banlnri Sammilam on b<r 

ft a SJSES* s ‘ n f '»JP'»P1P. ■» n h.ch 

shnnH /„? l tS ' td *B at fl « contributions 
himnr PsT t0 . R “«*■■*»• Xfc»™i« 

«TPo« ofc, S? G "™' 

Snmati Kruhnabhahmi Da« 

OnSert S /f.« teSt, r mOSt . aChve » and mos t 
Benirah^i 0113 of , SOC1 ' 11 wort crs among 
the Sml!L „ h ' lS . L , pa . SS . ed aroa ? from 
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the . " urasn HIS n: j i ij rii 

Knsbnqhl °v f her T> earlhly * -ib ours Srwntt 
late pror n' 1 ' D ? s wa * the w >dow of the 
faM *P”, endranath Das da (Can 
f Babu SnI,!»f, C n nghtCr ,' n ,aw of th « late 
\aki! of tjii'rP? 3 ** ^ ead,n P millionaire 
D'gh Coart She 
c, Rht or n«n? and Wltll , her husband for 
fast c£T*2“ e *“« ,Q thc «‘ght.-s of the 
m London^ il nd ™ an y Indians who were 
hoursdiw ,a those days saw her passing 
ies m thM ? ftCr da £ absorbed »n her stod 
Wl£ rtf' h i S» f y the British Museum 

hand she wa^ rn * Cd { nd,a w,th hcr has 
mg deratnuf a tr » n i- e h . el P mcet to him work 
conduct 8?* vr,lh bim to establish and 
Which i-w ° OW e * tlnct Century School 
After t& t £®Si wr . , ? to the Century College 
onll dwSf, th °‘ her husband and of her 
and jonl 9be threw bertlf heart 

cation 21? °, t 5 e movement for the edu 
helpoltearh? lft ° fher S,St " 9 W,th the 
«ahamWo, r9 , m ? ,n . ta ' red the Stree 
and chief £„* w t ,e h she was secretary 
Df zenana Y, * kcr ' f he carned on the work 
ly nnseefann « °° for y ears 1D a thorouch 
cept statl Jll manner She did not ac 
activities b * p / or . tbl3 oran r other ofher 
feence with S !? e d t ‘u not bbt an .F int er 
means and m Jj£ r J ,ber J? m tbe choice of 
Women of “* tbods ^ be S ot even poor 
useful tearW? 8 * 6 , edncat ' on to do some 
t(1 a school yf °. 1 ^ She also maintain 
ed where Rh^h 8,r S tT ,tb a hosteI attach 

some girls w r00gbt Bp amon K others 
could not nw ( ? ver * poor families who 
were u a ? Many orphans 

ducted a by her SIie also con 

Thn»„£' s ? nc home 

Shshe had been in England for 


about a decade and was an educated lady, 
she was not in the least Anglicised or 
Eurasiamsed Neither from her dress nor 
irom her sf^ech or manners could it be 
guessed that she was otherthanan ordinary 
purdahna*hin Hindu Indy With thc self 
rf L P J ure a F d unostentatious devotion 
of thc typical Hindu widow, she combined 
the method the energy and the spirit of 
active social service of the West. She 
was a Bengali writer of repute in pro«e 
and ver«e Her prose stvle bore the 
stamp of individuality 

Though she was a pardahnashw Hindu 
lady and a millionaire s daughter in law 

>6bc led the austere life of a sannjasmi, 
not spending more than fifteen rupees a 
month on herself as we learn from an 
intimate friend of her® and often walking 
the crowded streets and lanes of Calcutta 
to obtain help for her institutions 

\Vc could not obtain any photograph 
of her* as she was very unwilling to be 
photographed But fortunately when she 
was once engaged in conversation in the 
residence of Sir J C Bo*e Miss Larcher 
made a pencil sketch of hers without her 
knowledge This we have much pleasure 
to reproduce and are very thankful for 
permission to do so 

‘The League of Dreams ” 

In an article in the Nineteenth Centvrv 
and After Sir Herbert Stephen calls the 
League of Nations Thc League of 
Dreams Says be — 

Human nature he hr what It fa and the depart 
meot of bomnn thought known as in iprudence 
beng»IiHt I i I lb ok that there ought to be no 
League of Nations I th ok that If there ever a 
one t w II bitterly d appo nt the hopes of Is 
Totar ea I th Dk t will be totally inadequate to its 
intended purpose and therefore not only w II not 
promote but will pos t vely retard the ach eremeDt 
of that purpose If you hoy a new k nd of coat to 
keep out the ra n ard ft ent rely fa Is to keep out the 
ran you wll be wetter than if you had eschewed 
the new coat and re! ed on your peer on s precan 
t ocs whatever they were If we construct a 
League of Nations sie shall rely on it not op our 

us W out°°o d f w b .r T Wf.n 0r VF'f a “ d . £onr ‘>S' «° k«p 
ns out of war When t In Is to do so we shall In 
any case feel extremely !1 used and angry tod mar 
BoMuiprobaMy be caught at a bort ble d sadran 

Tbc JHe-i icxv of Rev tens “ays m reply — 

* .1 tf,e “'S 0 ®' 0 * of oce who has no fa th or 
be ef in the upward progress gradual butoonethe 
less sure of bamaa nature What man bttVn 
»« *'»««• o effect. Haring 
started as n quarrelsome 6ght og an msl he will 
cout cn *o to tl e end The^ryfrad of c rl! *at*il 
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manners, the rise oflaw and moral 
which all history bears witness, ate so many 
sions. If the facts bore out Sir Herbert Stephen's 
theory, bis pessimism would bejnsti&ed, but they do 
not Human nature does change, is chaoging every 
day, and on the whole for the better. 

All this is true. At the same time it 
cannot he gainsaid that the League of 
Nations, as it is going to he constituted, 
■would be not a League of all Nations, as 
it ought to be, but a League of the pre- 
ponderant Nations, which are, with one 
exception, all of European race and pro- 
fessedly Christian. Such a League is nei- 
ther just, nor can it prevent war. Sir Robert 
Stephen is nght when he observes : — * 

The more sober advocates of the League of 
Nations, and la particular Lord Robert Cecil, its 
British official advocate, recognise fully the distinc- 
tion between a group of nations, preponderant in 
strength, acd earnestly desirous of a prolonged 
period of peace, and a League of all Nations desirous 
of establishing constitutional arrangements which 
will prevent our descendants from ever going to war 
again We have the group now A good many 
years must elapse before we can have the League. 


and vein* 

•w i u uo.u .V • 14 !5 * 


the betterment of social conditions, the softening of The V®* a * B yj” arc e C ® n 2 e ^‘f£, 

l conceptions, to which hold J t^togethw. and ,°”\hV years 


and the changes of things” there may arise « 
people which, because of the advantages of IM P"* 1 
tion, Its resources, and its qualities, will &« ■***» 
create a merchant shipping equal to or 8™ at * 
the British, and will then produce a* navy P»®pof 
tionate to its stake on the sea. That the only P* P. 
which is likely to achieve this development t ** » 
American, that we are excellent friends and “ P 
to remain, are considerations irrelevant to our R 
ment Whenever the United States, or another 
nation, is our equal, and still more « j.. te 

superior, on the tea, the British Empire ««» »« 
lost its place in the worlds Our rival BV" N e 
by no ammosity, may be just nod fticodlf. 
the less be will have the power to cat the con 
which hold the British Empire together. « 
continue to he prosperous. Spain is richer now 0 
when she owned the Indies So may we : b . g!1 
wealthy when our supremacy is gone, nut « . 

no longer be the British Empire wM* ® ?haU be 
place in the world tqjts own strength. 
compelled to trust our safety to the moderatio ■ 1 
justice, the generosity of a rival. Suprem J 
must have or we fall from our high estate. 


Transport Reconstruction 

- - i— — While the Government of India is going 

What follows is based on a low view to sink a staggering amount of ca P , 'I„ tS 
of human nature and is an appeal to railwavs, to the neglect of waterway 
national selfishness. ~ «vwi«tnes A 

In order to have the League we must sbai. 

foreign nations the control of the British Navy, 
which, under our own control, has saved the civilised 
world from the domination of a single State four 
several times in five different centuries. There is 
every reason to think that, unless mankind and their 
‘most profound emotions change into something 
quite different from what they have hitherto been, 
the League of Nations, If it ever exists, will fail to 
prevent the occurrence of war** We arc asked to 
sacrifice the best things we have in order to obtain 
a remote and exceedingly improbable advantage 
Our only wise course is to recognise the truth at 
once, and destroy an insane project by plainly and 
openly refusing to have anything to do with it. 


British Maritime Supremacy. 


i a 1 1 w tx v a ■ iu uigiw-v — 7 „ nr e 

and roads, people in other countries A 
by no means satisfied that the radrM. 
the last word in locomotion. Not V. 
speak of air traffic, which is comtag 
has already come, there are better wea 
even of land transport than the taiiro • 
Mr. W. M. Ac worth writes in the Ham- 
burgh Review : 

The capital cost of a motor service bey°o3 
actual purchase of the vehicles themselves Is Bl® 
negligible, and the number of vehicles can D* I 
portioned to the public demands for their use ; wn 
as the railway goes on costing £475 a ,r . 
um, without allowing for the purchase 01 * 01 » 

:k, however little* use the public make m 


age cost of running the road vehicls — assu_ |- 
normal prices — at something like 18d. per mile 
favourable districts this might be covered oj ' . 
receipts, for both fares and charges would reason a J 
be at a higher rate than on a railway. It 1* cc tbe 
worth anybody’s while to be carried Uota . 
market place to bis own door four miles off *° r . . 
than the same distance between two station* for * ' 
if the 4d. implies two miles' walk in addition, 
for goods, the charge by lorry would in most ca 
replace not onlv the railway charge for ca ^ r, _f‘? 0 
but the cost of hauling to or from tbestatfod 
addition. Further, the lorry can perform se* f ". 
that the light railway can never do. The railway ’ 

, - , . , - , -limited to few trains, and the hours that suit * 

time supremacy upon which the safety paseeeger* are not the hour* that best suit the 
and well-being of the Empire depend is ete 1° districts where the traffic was not likely » 
in dancer. Savs he suffice to cover the cost of a motor service, stil* 1 " 

«r u «, • , r. y . , , , would It cover that of a light railway, and if f ot 

The Uritiib Umpire is spread In widely separated good cause shown the State decided to •ubSiO'*® 
fnassts of temtory over the surface of the globe, locomotion in sucb districts, the cost would 0* 


Great Britain’s empire rests on the 
foundation of her supremacy at sea. 
During the war her net loss in merchant 
tonnage amounted to at least 3,500,000 
tons. What has crippled her, has been 
of advantage to her rivals, who have 
occupied part of the sea-ways of the 
world. Hence in the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Rev ten, Mr. David Ilaunay calls 
upon all Britishers to face vind grapple 
with the unpleasant fact that the mari- 
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fctt lisa tia? « nS-fa'jj r *4- 

wajt. 

I!»scel:e tefiem tHt tt* real »'dati''a 
e( tb* probt'CT of transport I -* in the 
fltrtbpaitst of motor tran^or! *!o IsJu 
ta-ti would depend on tfc- pro.xr cp\«p 
ct t-« curing fcijjhwaj* as J the cot-tins-* 
t on tf a p<twork rt c«*r roa 1* nil otcr 
t_«coaitry ]Iei~Jes thu we not* bare 
tfcf Jraprottmtct and ImVis;? op of canal* 
aol waurwajs 

Anon* the newspaper* is ladu tb** 
™ ua Vail/ Aettj Blmw hat te-n laying 
*tr«* cm the ikreloptnest of motor trai r c 
«sd it* prr rerju me, tbe coot'rrnhon and 
tltcauoa of roa 1* In a 'dition to what 
contemporary ka« itself written it 
ta* adduced the example* of 1 ranee and 
Amrr.ca to itjppori it* tkw* 

i T** *»*«•« Tent O-WCiTO* tt»« el Ik- i * a 
r»er)«im-»<J«p1 It- -ir-w ion ol *,-> au.-na 
t* i|, r Cforr*) Ijiieltmi ISff« ?rara ht lt« 
V-tltt-aet os as-J B>a).«,ta«r» cl roa.W. Tk- t/il 
I, * tkat tttwk IS* An-rwaa* ea •»» »i«X la 
»r«»:**f.ilk- *Ti«k fr-a I ajtttn ai t «• lo®«- 
£>f»at<a..ti*» |,f tr.ftf Tk« mall m |Sh« x**'* 
»M4proxr» 10 » f e-,*.,*., A f J»m», M.iloa «Jt 

,*"* *» til «ato« af to.!, UilMKiailaki'l 

** l**" 0,, 7 ■”»* * «*»> l,w “" ,lM 

P"*?/ ** 0t ®k*U It tka animal «na4«tl el 

{™***»ao 4-«tr«*' Cetiiixuali aa>J U Jtil «->» 
t-imkiiOTt/ |U -boUtl, I t«J wofU. 


’jwmlbloinf Ui diet »-e m!l ktit <* **- 
r» *>»■** r t*W BT^jjntt a* Wait M Btrp*«*>j:i 
ee Ailtrilt er llurniii S-»r (it u; ,>rtt 
In j/h U i k-ni'tSf a iti ml oiik n (<*1- 
lli li|wlinut-tll!/tl lli kfriK IkjO-xb 

is* ax—r oil * let if •»! «ik-t 

>«S -on'iaau at L»f i.i • * 1 «sar< 

Op- flat l«l jt la eowes»m*J ditil^sttt 

flat, be flier'll* that wfcatertr i* true 
to-day, it hat ns loobtrJJy beeti troe In tbe 
jat: that Labour bat cot enjojed it* Jej*j 
turate tbare of the profit* to which it 
hat to lartrtly contributed by its terriers 
He continue* — 

ll it o« It k.< b»,s ia^Hk<- is eaair.il t V, | ret 
of «m -I jin ttl el lb. tn«a *ioa lb-7 mpt 7f 
fill-ill I ll l| llil H«H(k l| «il *l(ll( i« lit 
ri1.il->* t— i«ita ikin. lilJiMrriil lb« Iffilt 
i-ia •b-b bat a«/| tl-tTt ml U atiod.ieii *Hk 
Ik- tint of Ikt (real l-A'i ol Ski/lliVtlr, Ikt boon 
of La!*j.r wrt v l*o 1 >«r lit cot'l ll>ei "in as 
k-a Ike lit ail* till but mi lit of(-Vt*»lf<-t 
el r* ilr.iioo a«l rree«.(->n weft loo hw I or 
am*e el ikett rtilt a piri-tt. il aot eow^itle 
k.t mnw Ui» (oait-l Bti ik-r« are k*J«i ll | a 'at 

irt Ukt l»rj l4i"Wn IS 1-iUtl aol Hr 

llitrt t orl la 111 toi«J Bl.lt- ol AnrtK. »k-> 
tt ll Ul-tft a tk« f-ofi UIjIt r.| relaefax Ike boart ol 
U ->ar ntfkoat Utntlt* lit yroltel rtartt oe It* 
penSuM-iwtt. ll It <k« gt im lax d itoetallaa ol 
ttopt-ijeTt from lb- J* If | It ol Ikt r itnrbtnea Iim 
far at It bat <!ettro;ll oe lap. rtJ lb- aynp.ikr 
wkcbM bora -I prrtno.J bamt)ct?X« a.) p->»».l 
f — a-ltb p «bkb b.t b—a lk« prte.U eg eaaw <>l 
4 1- aa4 asMtlltoMSI la Ia4ailll.l Mr 


Capital and Labour 
F fta . l i ®"d perbnpt the nott prcitio^ 
El- « ? Oreat Uritnin und in Lurope 
jrrterally it the clou wnr between capital 
labourer* Writer* letonginc to 
uij-ertnt clane* nnd prof-* tiou* bare been 
*^ e mean* ami method* of it* 
7Ae k'TKM ot Acne ir* hn» 
PnoUbed the opinion* of many *uc!i 
riVn* , Thc ««h* Kef Jnmcs K C 
'lelldoo, Dean of tiurbam, nj» 
wsiW * ,f ic * ■" 1 f° Ik* la4a*lfl.l 

T)J' .■*»* lo»c brra rrroetier-1 at trait eellr 
trrtuA • ? *. ,# * r “4*f«r| Mlltr fc«r»*t Tk»7 bttt 
«... r mlMte Tktt katt 4rttta ti^W 

r-hfl. .°U n Bfllala In rrrnaa 7 Vlb»lb»e 

tH« akt^ , h * # t* la «® Ik* Ikl * tapflal ce oa 

r-iv— 1 of bow oa on* a!4e aad bo» oa 

M-"' •fptfllyon both t Jr* lk »7 bar* t*fo 
I . ,l • l "*7» C« aopairiollc 
bft«.i'.l.*5 • / ** 1 1 "•< Ifcattabrar I* apt (o U 
* hM u < 7l*k‘<4 H «« Ui own 
■liiaat* ie^ili****' 1 “ 0,:>, ”* ,b f 

Tt,!. TiJ. ? Bl, t »po» KbWb it* mdeiataft mail 
H->* (in .i*. ^ *f»alrr m tlabr than tb-i««oinp- 
••PPWtJtkat , .L b * *,’ ,r, ' ot T “I tk« hUMH Ita Ja 

*0«bV«i,lV, ,b * o0, r "O'k ag Bi." l« tb» m.o «bn 
“« baorf ‘ Brtit. are at Bfeeatarp to 

'’"liii? '.^'a' tiaiwt at I WOKlft Iot(o 
ifttiM.1. t9»» ol fotklp «i optiallw* 


Whateter the cate in Tomlin I, tt can 
not be •ini tbit Labour fn lndw ha* yet 
cone to enjoy it* leRitimnte *hare of the 
nroCt* lo winch it *o largely contribute* 
by it* icrricr* flerc the problem ha* been 
further comphcnted by the exigence, In 
mod foctorie* nnd | laiitnttoni, the feeling 
that the lobourrr* belong to an inferior 
race and the capitahiU and exploiter* to 
a superior ruling race , the conicfjuence* 
{King that there i* let* aympflthy l>c tween 
labour and Capital, for the most part in 
India than there ercr wnt in the West and 
Lubour trouble* here nre often unjustly 
atccvbcd tci the ' tcditiout effort* of 
political nftitntor* Here we ouj;ht to 
say that Indian employer* of I abour, too, 
arc not tmivcraiUy or for the most part 
n* just and sympathetic as they ouj»ht to 
be 

Ilowcrer, the solution of the problem 
isesnentinlly the same here ns in the West 
The Dean of Durham look* for it wholly 
or mainly to two principles which, in hi* 
opinion, should Rorern alt operations in 
the world of Labour 
Cot 1» rvpartomlitp for nn-Jtr a *yil«m »| e»- 
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partnership the interests of Capital and Labour wdi 
be no longer even in appearance divergent , they 
will be Identical Both will be concerned and equal 
ly concerned In the prosperity of a business Both 
■will share its profits Both will If need b* bear Its 
fosses It will he the common interest of masters 
and men that Industry in all Its forms should be so 
sc entlfically ordered as to give everybody a chance 
and I might almost say an equally fair chance of 
profiting by his own skill and toil or of-suffering from 
his own negligence or indolence 

The other is arb tration War among classes is as 
barbarous as it is among nations Economic battles 
are not less fatal than battles on the stricken fields 
of warfare Individuals la a civilised society do not 
settle tbelr disputes nowadays by the revolver or the 
bowie-bn fe they appeal to Courts of Laiv The 
nations of the world are now aspiring to similar 
pncific means of avoiding what has been called by a 
m suse oflatiguage the arbitrament of the sword 
Is it not high time that the world of Industry should 
say decisively There must be no more Industrial 
war There must be no more of the distress which 
arises from industrial war ? It is when men bring 
thtir differences into a jnd clal court when they 
argue their can*es before a competent tribunal when 
they accept the decisions of no impartial judge that 
ibty w ll act as Ch/istians in the 20th erntnry of the 
Christian era ought to act 

Such are 1 think the essential principles of a new 
and a better and b gher 1 fe in the world of industry 
What the Dean says ts true and just, as 
far as it Roes , but it does not go far 
enough He does not explicitly tackle the 
problem of international industrial mar 
Tie doc3 not «ay liow an end can be put to 
one nation s eflorts to industrially throttle 
another nation or nations Dr John 
Clifford m a , the eminent Nonconformist, 
takes higher ground ami grapples wtth the 
international aspects too of industrial 
conflicts He says that employers and 
employees should get together as men and 
women brothers and sisters in fraternal 
fellowship conference nnd cooperation, 
with n view to the arrangement of the 
terms nnd conditions of tbeir common 
work Thcj need to agree 


.lb That the ideal of Labonr It tl e beat *err ee of 
the wbofe Commonwealth nnd not a ceaielei* battle 
lor Cuing the private purer j that 1* to «ay Ibat oil 
iraoe >• a aoeia! *erv or, and not a struggle for the 
citlimvt collection of to n* 

f*l That the whole phyitcal, Intellectual moral 
* < ? C ”' 1 { are lh « toller mult have a pnmarv 

f r uhL" tl j B * °V‘ htd nnbntion of the reward* 
fccd «ot hi* only but that of the family 
t •°W'ort and train for the 
vommoa wealth aed the wort 1 

rat ! n with te 

\Z .i ee'er which 1 1 work* aed 
. i *1 hi* tkwn repre- 

i»1w t i machinery „ mere «P*d 

vvglaautetj l B » t vies icrm.*r Of the f era 

TUl 1 •s * 511 te c.ijowly p*ti otic 


but broadly humanitarian and international For 
the world is one and humanity is a solidarity 
We call particular attention to item 
(4) of the extract given above 

Dr Clifford mentions a factory -where 
tbe principles he advocates have been re 
fluced to practice 

I know a slipper factory employing what used 
to be called a thousand ‘ hands They are no locg 
er hands they are souls personalities men ana 
women , and they are in the business as well as at It. 
They have n share not only in its profits butlnthe 
management through their representatives They 
are in regular conference with the directors with tee 
result that hours hare been reduced to *Gw per 
week and the output increased Snfierers by the WM 
have been relieved and tbenjafterwords cared lor 
Hence tbe relations of all concerned fa the easiness 
are happy they are not mechanical frigid and r g o 
but entirely human and friendly and the atmosphere 
of the factory is laden with goodwill 

A “Professional Man” expresses the 
view that ‘the ultimate causes of the 
war may be summed up in one -word 
‘materialism,’ which lies not only at the 
root of Prussianism, but also behind the 
far too prevalent view of what the new, 
post war world shall be Various expres 
sions of the materialistic spirit, w the 
prewar period, brought about mutual 
distrust, not only between nations bat 
also between classes m each nation ” 


Spiritual Education and World Citizenship 
This writer s observations on the es f efl 
tnl need of the ideal of w orld citizenship 
are so clear and convincing that we make 
no opology for making rather long ex 
tracts from his article 


The prime recess ty of all 19 education on inter’ 
national ratter ttan patriotic tots for in that le* 
iurer guarantee of tbe luture peace of the world tha" 
m all the money ever apent on armament* •* reeoo 
■traction mean* retention or the armament of e«“ 
nation, and retention of military •cbeme*~-no matter 
whether they nte frankly ml tnrist or plotted »’ 
merely defensive-then peace become* an armed trn<* 
and under the weight of armament and tie eor 
thereof matetial »mget* n new leave of life H one- 
tenth of tbe pre war annual appropriation of food* 
to naval nnd m litary purpose* had, in rocli of l* 5 * 
great countr r» of the world beta devoted to educa 
tlon oa r ght 1 net, the need for mean* of offence or 
defence would have disappeared within a couple cl* 
generation* of the innovation, fir the misconeep- 
tlon* that lend to war born of ignorance wbh“ 
can orly be combated by better rdorati-'O*! 


He gives us an idea of wlmt kind of 
education is required by telling tis what 
it ought not to b-, wlnt Germany gave 
her people 

faridotfeaf (hough it may term Germaef" 



NOTES 


SsisaasssSF 

lord m ercrr *“££ the GmBSO should be 

•m»“ u/MKS 0 7v“y '>: l "'= »' 'K 

ta tfcu ted, » craxt^h, ,h , <dac ? t,OQ provided 
who, B " ,u ‘« d « of G Tenant 

b«h ».d« c,i A. 0 d r ,t e toa ? trr of *■»««• 

•ioption. There weelTl, f *7 coa n*-f« of tbeir 
Germans who n .SL? ,i? aid *P ,e *. ofcoarie the 
Jfbiad tt form o?Mtnr«bv! f Bat, °°»l'*T->»aally 

tte fatherland l„ the^ ll th*rt«TJ“ d 'T 0f , kcJ for 
'"nit Ofeomolete croo,[c d ways 

of tdncaUonf 1 Bat *th? * °! tht p trman "ysteni 

^«'»n,MdV, n . m,5n ? **«» off Ibeir 

Argentines esner,*!? CalB ^i. B , ooc * Americans, good 

■I. ■.srivsrn'"', 1 ' *,«■““ o-t-^ss 

Bowed the mam ,t,,,» ir thi w ” tcr ° countries 
«**» ewafiS af£“ of IT«M»*ae emigration The 

“ '“ k 

• narrow, pervert^*^!!*/ 1 * rai0,0 £ «° materialism. 

««"T* h ?rLo a ' »}* •"‘SSta^Se?! 

S' fvfc'3" “ SS.™55 b ^S , to *.tfSi 

£r «tren B Irtm e !!? fr Wa * DOt * dncall °a "tall The 
Pf«t*e? 1 ,zec?.hall < ‘?“, ntr7 “ that each one 

htt rnponjibilar nor C “ fd . to ? , ' 0,t of b '» or 

icsa^s ,& r-° V* 

The writer proceeds ,- 
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(IIUKTUS ,— 

jd neat', on'on^f ioh r * 0,, d-citi«nihip which through. 
*$« world If iff,i t .!fJ*' raa,t he made to permeate 
Plant for the '* "dure Without it 

{?"« that maffet for °th! r !t df / 0r the eaptore °f 

J h *.t ‘Odoitfr tb ' d «”'opm«t of this or 

bt lifted to m ' Ju*'?* > The P^P 1 ” of the world 

!£? ‘o coocep?,oo^f the a °r 02 ° f th V M P OD,,bllll, «' 

Copies. For W /.‘S .. '“FT* and n " d * of other 
with the’iWri dl * £rB * t between classes Inter 
?*t*onal d..?rn,T lni P T nt ° f 0 * t,onal 1 &. *° Inter 
bi-«d, preoVrat.oi f" "” "“ b world-development, 
** r «nd fL f‘l°l ,or »*r, which In torn breed. 
adiAnce in ciTiflsa^on^ *° taI cel *ation of peaceful 

nse I to , ano^ t i nsay,n ? tLat *‘ ,t 19 of no 

“atenal remedies for the 
led steadii™ bathos, through a century, 
disaster ^ Up to the w0rU ' 3 greatest 

rt ®edy I es*mi W , ,n not 111:1 la this case The on! y 
**jry worid<it„Pl5 arer . eo ? cc P* ,OB of ‘he duties of 
ftta.ned bra e ‘ ‘“ and * hat ,D tnrn «» only be 
J7 Weans of e dn?. 5f “ 0ral "“Ceplion of life, which, 
!t« whole worW r '2 ht »‘ n « lift up 

i b e w Br has lafniJ^F? j he Practical point of new, 
b;L « bft eaeb ™ P ..” rl ‘, hed t!,e "hole worfl, but it 
'fnnatloa of etA, il * ea,lb •» wdl permit of the 
2J*aHr .in« ^ J . c,, '«° of ererr Country more 
the '“'h °«e of wealth lies the erea 

t0| W». BduM.®*" 4 “«t that any oatiou can 
on on patriotic lines is of no ataff 


SSS-s' 

^/A^™“, i d rrs,i c s , £' r 

%y:zszv‘..°!, 

<0J I. the time to , 7, ?. 'hangeand rebuild 

•oy one natioa* baa th* coarse ‘^“S 1 that - ,f 
citueos on right hues mth » . *! to . eda cate its 
of intern itlonal responubibtr In . the . real ' ,at,on 

decently g.nng to « 7bc t l'.nVn.' the,n 

r...ii.»inf„p.„'„t ii D ' u l v3 , „ y :*'; 

the whole world into line Pram ,oe “ f* , t0 , bring 
of new, the eiperlmeat wooU n ’.“V !erW po,Dt 
comfort mcreas* nf i 2° J bocrease of 

well twnfg * Ce« ™n mdastrlw^of b J ,0R * ph ?"'“' 
solTcr at fhe o'ut.et fo, ^" “ the ^ h t 8ht 

oo^«etf, a b :i ‘fe w 58 £ 

Ing the younger ge De r a ln„ of,flcoIe «' 

•od re.poo"b" “e, „ere 0 n?, bt of life 

opinion would ensare’ts "oatiMance * e °‘ agj P aW,c 

The cry of economic war after the wo, 

Eff "*?* £ ana * thc ^ and iLH 


on its own material prosperltr ns (1.,™*,, depend 
ded on It. colossal nr^am P ent. nod a mTs 7 AmC 
leaden or industry this new Is f.r . 0D ^ 


use it not for the benefit of the Induitry 


SKfe o. 5‘dS.*& , S£ 

S??WS 

oqtcome of (he war hat h „ , . r is a logical 

rath C e°r ra thno «4 cons!^,^ 8 » 1 m°“V r0C lt°° 

® f . oId P!« e » rnther than creation of tfe “ew*world for 
which the opportunity is open It is a »,»„ ,.„ a ,of 
tible w, tb international deVc! 0 pme" t %’^ Wg 
pression of what the war has Inculcate! a^d l i ,1 
pretsion which, in the end may lead to fheS.t t** 
meot of monopolies which are as e*il .n iif?MS fe i op 
is Fruss.anl.ns m the form th at we kno » h TM ‘ Ct “* 
of means as end— for that is _),,, * aow This tiew 
lead, back to war, and not S?“ rt amoaDl * to- 
■ Egress »e. nod the main practiea| P need Sfst^r f** 1 
..security against aggreXn. whlcii mus^h'^ 
preted at security against 7 , ? st bc lo *r 

as well as the more obvious fom“ ‘ rcUl a ^8 rt,, ‘““ 

‘‘Action, of course, is n necessity ” But 
guidiog Impulse, the Imm.tennT thought 
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from -which the act springs « that whichmost 
needs shaping Let each cit ztn be awakened to 
the spiritual s gmficance of material action and 
■let him other be given a life ta which is time and 
rbom to real se that the spirit rules and matter is 
its servant, and in any country the result will be 
a power which canid dominate the whole world to 
the worlds good— not, as Germay sought to its 
oppression and to the final extinction of the ex 
penment 

Litigation in India. 

That litigation m India has been one 
of the causes of the poverty and rum of a 


filling his crowded engagements, until m 
fiuenza and fever made it impossible for 
him to proceed any longer, and the doc 
tors peremptorily ordered him to take 
complete rest The Poet has now return 
ed to his ashram at Shantimketan, after 
lecturing m Calcutta, but he intends to 
start out once agam for Benares, where 
he hopes to deliver the same message 
■which he gave with such power m toe 

S °The reason for *tbe Poet’s breaking 

' of his accustomed 


large section of our people goes without through the bounds of his accusto 
saying According to the ‘Statistics of retirement has been the imperatir _ 
British India” which deals with Admims 


trative, Judicial and Local Self Govern 
ment tables published recently by Mr 
Findlay Shirras, the love of litigation in 
India is so great that in 1916 2 329 000 
civil cases were taken up against 2,226, 
468 m 1915, 2 055,272 m 1914 and an 
average of 2,153,000 in the last five years 
Suits for money or movable property 
made up more than two-thirds of the 
total and suits under the Rent Law one 
half of the remainder Relatively to the 
-population Bengal appears to be the most 
litigious of all the provinces of India , 
Madras and the Punjab next The suits 
instituted in 1916 involved a money value 
of Rs 48,75,42,538 Fifty three percent 
were for amounts not exceeding Rs 
50, and 95 per cent for sums not exceeding 
Rs 50Q In the Small Causes Court 
352 097 cases were tried, of ^hich the 
United Provinces had the greatest number 


retirement has been the imperani at 
from within to declare what he has, at 
last, felt to be the truth T c 

iects of vital importance His three R 
tares present an ideal for India by w 

all her modem standard, of value, Wk« 

from the West, must be judged and ap 
praised When at last these lectures are 
read and studied and absorbed, " 

will be seen in fundamental changes 
education, m society, in politics JSftive 
religion For they have the create 
genius of the Poet and the living words o 
the seer behind them to0 

In South India it would not 
much to say that the visit of Sir K 
dranath Tagore has been revolutions y 
Nothing will quite remain where « 

One symptom of the revolution was tn > 
For the first time in history, a member 
the Legislative Council got up ana ,L f 
dressed the assembly in his own 
tongue, instead of in Engtish This 


Unitta rroviuwa uau me gremcsi uumucr tongue, instead oi in cugiiau * 

As regards criminal justice the number of cillor afterwards told the Poet that . J 
offences reported in 1916 was 1 669,670 had been so impressed by the truth o*n 
in a population of 243,607,034 The num words that his mind had not been abl e 

* r rest, until he had taken some dcBoiw 

action , and that this speech in his fflotn 
tongue was the action which came to m 
to take 


her of persons concerned was 2,053 656, 
and 1,011 210 convictions took place 
There was a marked increase in criminal 
lty in the year — the convictions increasing 
from 28 per 10 000 of the population 
in 1889 to 42 per 10,000 in 191G These 
figures furnish us with matters for serious 
consideration 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’* Tour m 
” Southern India 
Those who have been able to follow the 
Madras daily papers will have taken note 
of the long tour of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet, extending over two 
months and undertaken during a period 
of great physical exhaustion and at a 
serious cost to health Twice over the 
oet went steadily on with his work, ful 


The social structure of the South, Wi 
its rigid walls of exclusion, felt the 
of the Poet’s utterance Those 
listened to him went away with a be 
determination to set themselves free fr° 
the thraldom of the past f 

The most touching thing of all to W» 

ness was the way m which everywhere, 
on every side, the students flocked arounu 
the Poet and received him as their own 
with an immediate instinct of reverence 
and humility, mingled with love, 
went at once to his heart Aight and day 
he set with them,— as they came mdt V n 
dually and in little groups,— listening to 



*£f ,r Acuities, answering their nnea 

kSn^fh int!S t J em Wlth courage? en- 
Kindling their minds with hone Hnthmw 

™* at *sf.s "d° 0 ° hUVrrs 

burta'S' 7. hlch were gathered to 
into a siunfnS afte T n,ffht » were drawn 
the Prvf'c 1 unity ORder the spell of 
thttr Sn; r P riT nCC T , be den(1 of 

cna^are, n J ^ enCCS dr0 PP ed from them, 
hieher^ 5j? £*7 T TC l,fted into the 
«f f a,r which the Poet himself breath 

terras' th?'S^ U t0 ' 5 st 1 , . m , ate > ,n Practical 

ed Pcrhnra eani » ff °^ a * that has happen 

««• hot Sk ! Ch ““ ■» impoa- 

nei»t„“S at ; !wrtam » «">. thSta 

and 52 ” ll!, l s btc " raW of hop. 

«io1E. fk d '°“ ra8 ' I" «•»”'» 

run to lull* m??”®?' K'oorat.on, as ,t 
®oeh that L? how1 ' m iy accomplish 
new. b ' r ° re was >«JOatI achieve 

A German View of "the Suicide 
or Europe ” 

tha't'an^mn fr ° j tbc Review ot Reviews 
“The S U ic°le S of ed p arhc1 ';. b . eann ^ thc " tie 

the Suddeat<;cL^r T0 ^ . h n as a PPeared m 

s °mman^d * Monatshcfle, which it has 

*Ht*r ft th« jV’ 00 * rMa * t oP th ' war «aji the 
?* , t at a dec d * ap P* 3ranc r the European Coot. 

U that at fi,.? R s P 2 ,l * lc, i f actor * n other result 
?««H| three ri. „ probably not for long. there 
?°'r"' C ' G«at Powers all outs.J- Curope- 
J*P»n bein/.t" a " d E"gland-the United Stat-s aod 
•"dEngl aSd ,L mttttn ol the Ntw W o rl1 J«Paa 
?*»t««fC.«~^VJ e 7 f or A *& ?° d England the 
v r '»t Powers p . and A t f ica Of Ibe eight former 
£"*fria Bun z «f, ,hrce , h ?J e bcfn de> troy ed— Russia 
r‘"S In the i^’ “ ra ? Germany their description 
? 0ne England ,h' « n * of E°X>a“'l G-rmany ha. 
*?®pet»or ha,,!,?’ U ™? r ° f render.ng her Asiatic 
Aastn a p 1 ”* Jhisfact and tbe destruction 
;? r E f?rpt and Irnt Rl *° d * frw haBd 10 ttc Balkans 
"wrtlirow 00 l0 °K« r •* menaced By 

l { EiSlaod 1.7H 0 !™*"/ tTer J obstacle >u the way 
HolW 8 ", »'tb reW tt( Rns-Ia S.andmaT.a, 

>"nd cotnes to «„ p ' an « i> reraoeed if Eng 

Pa/ted ^ he wofW Denmark during Ihs war 
?'*>« her eo1on|~^i , , lcan ,P"**«a«iOOS Holland w.II 

% ~ 5KS14SS 
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Too n~/ f“ d con,rae wl a lIy. , 0 completely that there 
*° aDD ” them officially SbJ can stop 
C?n Veh " DR ' e Cotmntntal State so long 

to.s;i;.2d E “ r " p ' “ -i 

But, continues the writer, England will 
have to pay a pretty high price for her 
enormous increase of power 

s^rss 

either from tbe oflen.M or tbe defiT.2 p0t ’. ,h ' Ut Z 

"J K»“*e 

tbe only ally po.s.ble .n case of a coofl cMrithth/ 

STS^'ama^ns" are . dlreeted against America aod 
Japan mamr^t, Aa K*'« are directed against 

The writer then dwells on thc fate of 
the lesser great pon ers 
Prance once a Great Power of the first rank w .|| 
according to the writer fall to a position of the 

ssTL-e^j! TVS'* 1 r ia ««-»th.uod S£ 

and tb.s because the three Great Powers have be 
stronj; that E r »o« no looger count* While 
Us conquered German* .h. hat c 


come so strong that France no loogei 
France bas conquered Germany she on* oren ... 
q tiered by England Italy a Great Power «f 
tbird rank bas from tbe Anglo-American standpoint 
lost more power than France By the extension of 
her frootiers her populat.on w,H be le s homogeneous 
and tbe interests between north and south more 
dlrerse The rest of Europe w.tb the e.cept.on of 
P M tt S Ce u, h “’ add .'?. th ?' new DaIIian coddles t. the 
old Balkan rouddlc-Kussia Austria an 1 Germany 

wdft“.?rrVrh CO f "! e " Q * nn ' IOf . f ' ranCe - but Frn "" 
Beiimn « , r t0 . a ? ne * “ , Antwerp apparently 
Belgian n an English pistol threatening France. 
Belgium bas ceased to be an independent state 

In the opinion of the writer, the rum of 
Germany means the destruction of the 
European arch 

All the European States bare by the ru.o of the 
r.r7r" rf themselves to the .dean 
tageof England Germany was so to .n ea |r .h- 
keystone of tbe European arch Since this stone fans 
been broken out the arch is showing cracks ever* 
where Eipecialle Instructiee is the case of Swlir 
land Oftbef.ur walls of the Swiss house the 


.uno ui ,uc i jur wans or the Swiss honse tbe one 
least menaced has fallen at a single blow . The 
eastern wall has fallen Seen- e,. ™ ^ 1Se 


eastern wall has fallen because no Anstrlt is tfeere 
and Italy is pushing northward her eouth-ea. 
corner Tbe west wall was a wall agai- - - 

ooly so long as thrre wn. a o..~ s 


10 «»»S tnere was a Germany * now (hire ii 

s£.*uSra ss. KrjsayL s ss 
asusss-: Lu£“iiCr» J 

Iot.iioo from the Er.t 0/ “ P rQt "l i o“ h«a,h St 
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Nemesis in Europe. -enveloped in gloom. The letter runs as 

The spread of Bolshevism, in its lower M. w S D m ,n, WaIm 

greetings to our sisters in India. 

“The object of our organisation isto^ 
create the sisterhood of mankind regard- 


be her nemesis It is the logical outcome 
of her predatory and cannibalistic nation- 
alism and “civilisation.” If it be right 
for one people to eat up the substance of 
and destroy, if necessary, another people, 
body and soul, why would it not be right 


less of race, creed or color and the re- 
cognition of the oneness of humanity. 

‘We would like a regular letter from 


for a class (the Have-Nots) of one people we wo^na ,me a regular 
to war and prey on another class (the yonr organisation .giving US accounts of 
Haves) of the same people and its women ? your economic and political, position. _ __ 
That is the conscious or unconscious logic 
of the Bolsheviki. 


English and Indian Manners. 

In his reply to a correspondent on the 
subject of Indian manners, Sir John Wood- 
rone says : — 

"I do not myself, nor does any other Englishman, 
Irishman or Scotchman feel Inclined to imitate any- 
one We therefore do not generally borrow Indian 


Here in Australia, the life of an Aus- 
tralian working woman is not such as 
should be found in an enlightened country 
in the twentieth century, but I believe 
we are advancing and I hope one day 
our goal may be obtained. 

“There may be much we can learn from 
you, there may be something you can 
learn from us. 

“We particularly wish to express our 


customs or manners for we consider ours are good deep Sympathy With our Indian sisters 
and the best for us. Nor do we as a rule esteem the «M,ff Prirl {T in Pi!, wlinllv through the 
imitator, for the latter is generally a snob or a lA W “' yolux.fc 1 ™nnk 

person who, to the extent and m respect of the sub wrongs of Australian and British peop 
> ject of imitation, writes himself down as inferior to We assure you 1 that had the working 
ourseir s Many Indians however desire to imitate women in Australia been acquainted With 

rv™ : sst'TS.tf “*»«<» «“!«. b s 

country I would not adopt'any foreign custom non-existent to-day. But we did . ® 
unless I was satisfied that i ought to do so Cer- know you and what we are asking *9 to 
talnly I would not give up the Indian salutation for know VOU. 

an English shake hand, great and Inspired by free- mto. ’ i_,i_ {..fprrcfpd in 

dom and comradeship though the shaking of bands T -. particularly Interest -_ r 
be. I should see no object in doing so except to Indian Home Rule and would like you 1 
Imitate and thereby acknowledge the superiority (in expression of thought on that subject, 
this particular respect at least) Of a foreign cmlua- We are also interested in political rights 
tion As regards however your outlook upon f nr . . *, *; S.hO 

n, it is not onrs. We do not feel m the way lor omen » believing that women wn° 
ore by nature creative, will if given pow- 
er, abolish the destruction of humanity 
such as has been seen on the European 
continent during the past four years 
When the bond of womanhood standi 
stronger than the bond of nationally* 
then and then alone can women’s crea- 
tive power be freed from the degradation 
it suffers to-day. 

“Therefore we appeal to you to put 
n small link in this chain which will bind 
the world in one. Let us unite, let u s 
sympathise with one another’s sorrows, 
let us know each other’s weakness, jet 
us know each, other’s strength and by 
touch the hearts of nU “who" rekd‘it and SSl-w • another copy what « 
give confidence in India that there are W *L at good in one_ another, 

many siding with us in our strueele for Pfl a J ,ol i t that unity which nlod 

freedom of whom we have never heard e “ a " cipate . women and thereby cm- 

We are thankful of these signs of the d^wn anCl P at e bmnan.ty. 
of n bnRhter day amid much that is Isabel F pwliis.' 


tion 

women, n is not ours, we ao not leel in the way 
yoa describe either when shaking the hands of an- 
other man's wife or seeing another tnan shake the 
hands oryour own wife As a foreigner however I 
would respect the feelings of the people of this conn 
try in all matters and would not shake hands with 
nny one (man or woman) who or whose people I 
thought might not like me to do so.” 

-Imitation, they say, is the best form’bf 
flattery. It, therefore, sometimes puzzles 
us, how people calling themselves Swaraj- 
ists and patriots, ape European manners. 
Adopt, but adapt. 

- Another Letter From Australia. 

The letter printed below ha9 been 
received from a large and influential body 
of women workers in Australia. It will 



mg us from A, iff " h, ™bave been reach 
theory The nnfh^ h"' *”M “ 

m AilTtralm £I M w J mai s organisations 

Giniltan, 


NOTES 


11An andR e °vo!unona l r5 Cnmf ' 

«s theTr ^resent S f Dt ° Ut M,SS GlrnIiaro bc ^ ome la^h^be™* *?«J Sw'ifaS** 

coDducted anVnt lat ?' C 4 ? and sbe bas 4, re b T Gov crnment With the excentiof 
Her crmrlttf.f en | lr cly independent enquiry of Sir Sankaran Nair who is nr , 

»ho r , t 7 mlTr a A V ", bCen lde r t,Cal Wlth a M S therefore “for’ the“tS e °££ 

went, have h*i, Aru,rc ws who«e state «««aUy ceased to be one oftheoeonf/ 
Logflah ” Counc.rT bT tle F,J ‘ of tLT?' lDd,a u“ has v “ t "i 'a Ia°oL; 
*een whether the sn'.ri v* 4 r f“‘ l,oa to bc „ f 4 ^ e Act nor bas a single European 
Will now revise 5? L<?R,s,at i re Cot,ncU Ini f a * ga, ? s * ,4 Bnt ^c triumph and 
Welcomed \j, 3S R*^. own concIus,on s 11 sobdar,t J of the Europeans and the offi 
that S hoping cn ' s greater than the unanmmy 

Hut her erSeic? *£*“ ,n the,r favour solidarity o f the non official lodnns 

against them tu** S ° ne nIt °gcther For whilst the Europeans and officials 
Garnhams statemVlff noVl lrapufrn all present to vote and voted in fa 

®nd untrue ns tt^ m i i S . L as exaggerated ' aur of the law and there was one Indian 
Andreas? ns ‘hey did tbo«e of Mr C F though an official ou their side all the 
non offia al Indian members were not 

on c ir 

king done that frL h . wrjong tbat is sufficient reasons for their absence bat 
more and w rong itself is becoming their countrymen would have m Diced if 

w °niei who r?m° C f entl,a A cd The Indian thej had all been present to 

under indenture ™ a,n tbe coolie lines the bill Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid 
than e v fr ur «? re “Bering a worse fate Nawab All Cbaudhun who abstained 
occupied only 't! 160 j bese bnes were from voting must be praised for his great 

,\Vp °«o if HMi &F* ao" 1 official* m™£? 

■Sfi? °rV: » .3VS2 aswartii 

*? Rmain m tE!“ rrf , to hate more facts ,„h£ VoEZ 

', ke it or no and W «f Wler 1 1Cjr 41 J an his non official eountrymerf m conn 

»Ir eat3 J’ crushed thl„ 4h f heir spirit cil and these may have led him to vote 

fiTffii f&SSZ. “f t”h,a ££ d °3 SSrs’l^HL^ *l-- **»£ 


PcnonaTlv^, f po ^ e to Aliss Garnham 

Wre tchednes» fvT' V° a woman of the 

fcfo/verf f" s . of the,r ffite which , 


even this assumption For we "find*that 
no one among the non official Indian 
-ywiueancss of their fi*.” X‘ 1 DC . “embers called in question the facts given 

ccfo^ 01 the,r fate which ,sth-it of in the Kowlatt Committees Report on 

bo 2'«nt hTa",‘7°, .UV.L"?"* "" " ! ”' h ■> »1 to bc ba P ccd aS 

The Government ir r h i lhat mcan . s ? J tl cvcr T one of them abstained from 
c Pcn Council m o 4 ? f I . nd,a Promised in voting m favour of it It is not ofcnm^? 
t"hS J 19fS that it tmpossible for an lod.ii S5S«?5^ 

toote stiU Wjer .rfi 4 » b cadv release of cerely and conscientiously vote for a lif. 

* a F>J* The not supported by any otir’lSS^T 
itself as ber Therefore as regards S.' Sankarfu 
Nair s rote we have to choose between 
f^'Lt < r , !i terBatlve sa PPO'ittons either he 
voted from sincere conviction or he voted 


J“Ofe still ,0 . r tbe carlv r« 

G °^rnment of r jnd dCntnn - FlJ 

fnxtons to India propless«.d ; 

H*> How „ * W ^ th,n R ,a « ts P°wcr to 
8lls ':s been kept > 4 SCSC pl*dgc» and pro 
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against Ins conviction and conscience 
because of his official position If the 
former supposition be true one must 
respect him for his sincerity though -at 
the same time one may cease to think 
that Sir Sankaran Nair is at one with his 
patriotic countrymen in all matters of 
moment If the latter supposition be 
accepted as true one must regretfully 
bold a low opinion of his sincerity and 
manhood and cease to consider him a 
patriot It is the duty of every right 
minded man to follow the dictates of his 
conscience at all costs and under all 
circumstances If an official feels that he 
cannot conscientiously vote for a bill it 
is his duty to resign As we do not know 
why Sir Sankaran Nair voted as he did, 
we shall not be justified in taking it for 
granted that he voted against his con 
\tction But neither shall we be justified 
in continuing to think that he is the same 
Sankaran Nair unchanged who once 
presided over the Congre°s We must 
hold our judgment in suspense awarding 
neither praise nor blame so Hr as the 
trior’ll aspect of bis conduct is concerned 
As for the political aspect we are decided 
of the opinion that his vote was 
wrong and unpatriotic It may be ob 
served incidentally that as Indian official 
members generally act as the Huropean 
official members what is wanted 19 not 
an Indian bureaucracy in lieu of the pre 
sent foreign bureaucracy but an execu 
tive rcponsible to the people n represen 
tativen and amenable to control by them 

The Character of the Act 
The Act as parsed into law is not 
quite as bad as the bill orginally intro 
Uuced in council But it still remains a 
* lawless law calculated to tc snbver 
sive of personal and national liberty at 
the hands of an irresponsible executive 
Thercfote it must be opposed in nil legiti 
mate ways We must not take it ns a 
settled fact That would branl ns all 
ns slaves 

The promts* that the Act will be in 
force only for three years practically 
means nothing Tor there is nothing to 
present Government passing n sim lar 
law or even n m >re drastic law under 
a dilcrrnt name after the lap>>e of three 
Yews Sa onr uttitnle Dwnr s the Act 
nail lv ns ifit wcrcap rmanentlaw 
* \nd therefore wc should try by every Icgi 


timate means to get it repealed or to pre 
vent its enforcement and nullify its effect 
Officials and Non officials and the 
Rowlatt Act 

As from before the passing of the De 
fence of India Act there have been waoy 
weapons in the hands of Government to 
cope with all sorts of crime and even witn 
non criminal movements and the D fence 
of India Act will remain in force for sis 
months after the conclusion of P eace . 
which is not yet in sight there ought not 
to have been any hurry in parsing 
Rowlatt Act But it has been forced 
through the Council at a breakneck 
the members one day sitting even alt 
one A M which is a record for legislate 
councils in India The bill was not P u 
lished in the provincial gazettes nor vtW 
the provincial governments the high court 
the public bodies &.C asked and £»? 
nn opportunity to express their opinion 
on it Most of the non official Iodta 
members tried their best to get toe 0 
dropped nnd when that attempt w 1 ® 
they tried to prevent its passing or to 8 
that its consideration was delayed 
that its most obnoxious clauses "®.. 
dropped or modified But in spite ol “ 
their efforts the bill has become law, 
some modifications most of which a 
not very important . 

There was no lack of earnestne 8 
courage statesmanship logic nnu 
on the non official side^ But these 'VC 
of no avail and these could not dive 
the dfcbate of its air of unreality *°, 
the deciding factor was not tire vulh® : 
the things said but w ere numbers Thing 
might scera real and natural if s °^ 
times the officials sided with the n° 
officials but that was not to he 
officials thought that it is they "ho werv 

always nght It is impossible to believe 
that non officials can be w isc and m 
right only when they arc either E ur< v 
peans or when they say ditto to Europen 


officials And it is also finny 
that even nn Indian becomes wi*c **? 
soon n 9 lie becomes nn official 
all our humility we cannot percent 
ndmtt the collective tm\ui lom and tn 
collective incap ic tv of non offici il 
to nn lerstand whnt is good for in 
country In fict wenre no f jolhnnb 
to assert that it is sheer absurdity ° ntt 
impudence on the part of the fort»K° 


f 
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tional agitation of the usual kind has been 
advocated by some public meu and jour- 
nals, whilst others are in favour of passive 
resistance. Seeing that constitutional 
agitation as usually understood was 
successful to some extent in modifying the 
Bengal Partition, it is possible that it may 
succeed on the present occasion, too. 
But to be successful, the agitation should 
be as presistent, widespread and strenuous 
as the anti-partition agitation was. It is 
to be borne in mind that since partition 
days, Government has armed itself with 
many weapons to crush strong agitation, 
which were non-existent when the parti- 
tion took place, and that, therefore, it is 
not so easy now to carry on constitu- 
tional agitation vigorously as at was 
more than a decade ago. Still vigorous 
agitation js not at all impossible, as the 
comparatively recent example of the 
agitation carried on after Mrs. Besant’s 
internment shows. And whatever the 
difficulties and risks public duty must be 
done. 

As for passive resistance, there cannot 
be any objection to it on principle and iu 
theory. And the present is certainly an 
occasion on which it may be resorted to. 
Still there are grave questions connected 
with it which require serious considera- 
tion. 

It has first to be ascertained what law 
or laws one can disobey without striking 
.at the foundations of society. Some laws 
there are which are the reflex of moral and 
spiritual laws, ou the observance and 
maintenance of which the permanence and 
welfare of society depend. Such laws 
are not to be broken. There are other, 
man-made, laws which are not of such a 
fundamental character. One or all of these 
may be disobeyed. Clearly then the pas- 
sive resister should be a man who is able 

to decide for himself what laws are essen- 
tial for the stability and well-being of 
society and what not. We are against 
xue taking of a vow by any would-be pas- 
sive resister that he would disobey any 
law or laws to be chosen by a committee 

WifU! Cf ?? Q ,? e1, - ORain ’ is stiU unknown. 

following militates against our 
\w™ rcc inte lligent manhood. 

. who , to -day would agree 
to follow the jet unknown directions of a 
yet unkoown committee because of their 

^♦erinl /« r i Gandhi, are fit 

ruilto be influenced by some other 


strong personality whose views and inten- 
tions may be diSerent from those of Mr. 
Gandhi and may be of a mischievous char- 
acter. It is of blind followers who unques- 
tioningly bow to authority that good 
political, social or religious slaves are 
made. And since our object is to free men 
from thraldom of all kinds, we are oppos- 
ed to blind following, no matter who it is 
that is followed or for what ends. vie 
know blind soldier-like obedience has its 
result-producing efficiency value. But in 
a passive resistance campaign in the 
present circumstances of India, with its 
large area, teeming population and exten- 
sive ignorance and traditions of blind obe- 
dience to authority, the object ought to be 
not so much to force f the hands of Govern- 
ment, in a trial of strength (which does 
not seem to us practicable), as t the devel- 
opment of fearless, discriminating, intelli- 
gent, and self-respecting manhood, ana 
fortitude. The reason why we say that it 
does not seem to us practicable to force 
the hands of Government in a trial oi 
strength, is that passive resistance is most 
successful in forcing the hands of a govern- 
ment when it is resorted by a compara- 
tively small community living in a limited 
area, on a definite and clear issue, and 
when there is neither a majority nor an 
influential minority of the community op- 
posed to it. These conditions are not sa- 
tisfied in the present case. And Govern- 
ment has various means of putting for- 
ward an ostensible justificatiomfor declar- 
ing even a passive resistance movement or 
organisation unlawful and making such a 
declaration ; passive rcsisters acting indi- 
vidually on their own responsibility can- 
not be dealt with exactly in that way- 
There are sections of the people who 
would, of their own accord or otherwise, 
be only too willing to help in bringing 
about such a result, viz., the declaration 
that the passive resistance movement is 
unlawful. We say all these things not to 
dissuade people from adopting passive 
resistance. Our object is far different, and 
■we hope it will be clear before we reach the 
end of this note. 

Passive resistance may or may not 
oblige Government to repeal the Kowlatt 
Act or to bold it in abeyance, Wc ate 
willing to believe that it may, but there is 
no certainty. But the other object that 
we have spoken of. namely, the develop- 
ment of fortitude and fearless, intelligent, 



NOTES 


"'“SKS? manhood, 

-”- r w£' ™ r k.« 

mav nr ^ to Government "Yon 

£ a„v H ^ f°u d ° f S0c,et 7- Will not 

tighten™ £1?*?* cannot brrik the 
.„p'°“ s w "* °‘ such a man, as we believe 
defeat forrn^ 3 ”’ tbat wou,d mean a 
the aphol d ?r n7 rnment P, nd a trit >mph for 
dlWltv of hn^ B rS00a, i ,bert y and ° f the 
virtorv wLm T" nature 0ne soch 
nphol/ tie : har,i r,nR r manjr ”*««*■ to 
Now,theo U «f,« of personal liberty 
registers of tht* 0 **’ wb ° can be Passive 

shonld n nofo5f n f t ^KE 

able th ?‘ *»e shoald also be 

are fcS a mSJ«l r 5 ,mseI / what Ja ws 
and wba^o i, a ? d , what are not, 
should Jot He,7n M S °, bfJ t d and wha t 
has reconrec ♦ sboaId ah ,° ** a man who 
of excitement nr a " y “! thod not beca «= 
fixity of nnrL/ resentment bat from 
doty and born °f a ca,m sense of 

f 0r whJtdisH^7 a S nCe 0< r, * ht principles, 

°r Saty7 r 7?5 U1 !u eS pas f rc resistance, 
Mr At if ^a or the use of sou! force, as 
Physical r«Hr ndI " pr , efers to call it from 
13 not “7 h0ds or act,re resistance, 
there is nr* that in passive resistance 
of physfcll fnrr Ce of . those eternal acts 
Passion nnH f ' whicn men moved by 
have recour7 S 7* t £ M * t B i nd sense °f injury 
the inlr^r^u 1 * bat nIso that there is 
°f TioIenS L abscnce of the mainsprings 
This distinct*! ’ pass,on and excitement 
tial lor il° n ,s r ,m P°rtant and essen 
.violence withfif +i. bere IS , rese . ntmen t and 
hty of an o.rtlf * ,s a,so tbe probabi 

\\e s 1T U Ju rea ^ of vloI ence without 
there sbonM t ^ rcfore> ,et there be > and 
let,t be adnni’ti passi 7 e resistance Bat 
anting an( * pted ”°t hy blind, nndiscn 
masses bntbtW Mve men moving m 
by self-controlled and intelh 
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turns* aJamst aV Go r ve e r d tiSen r t ra and ^th? 
bureaucrats and who are able to d.«t,n 

fa“"r !2rZ.i ' ss “, t “‘ l aod unessential 
kill frr«rj d be tween Ians which tend to 

a^jKf- P sss--j ? s 

“i”'* 00 ”?? 5 assite "sTste?, fhe cISe 

him a fre edom and of the dignity of 
human nature will be victorious^ M 

| b f d m 

^^assssiSfiai" 

We wish it to be distinctly understood 
that no expectation of result! of any kind 
can reconcile ns to anything which 
directly or indirectly strengthens 3 
encourages crowd psychology Cro^d 
psychology the sheep instinct, mob im 
pulse blind obedience, are evils on f 
merely when the thing done, adopted 
followed, or obeyed is eyil or injurious 
but these are in thems-lyes to be guarded 
against for what they arc because the? 

so'Sy ,be w,,rt, > ° f per 7 

Obedience and Disobedience 
To encourage the impulse and habit 
of disobedieoce is nsky Cml disobedience 
■s allowable only when it is eon, Talent to 

faw s^nmf*** i *? m ° b " 1 ' ea ec to the highest 
laws, not made by man It sbonW be 
resor ed to only from a compelling sense 
ofdnty l\c support the attitude of dis 
obedience towanfs the Rowlatt let, be 
*° °J'T would be to disobey 
nhat is higher, ns, the claims of person^ 
freedom and the dignity of human Sure 
Onr emphasis is on obedience not on dil 
tane d „' V ,' *“T- ,°b=J ,tbe law of y£J 
being , if tbnt involves the violation nf 
some man made Ians convent ons and' 
customs you should not flinch S aDd 

What Law* to Disobey 
It would have been well if _ , 
men to sign the satvanraho e * ore asking 

c»n^n^rS f «>?-. 

Act, reached ns on the t£ft* Vr R ° w ' att 
we have not yet (26 ^ i qioi “ arcb and 
go through , 7 t 
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have been able to see, section 22 nlone of to the presumption that the f?J ( 

tWs “c tor at any rite parts of that see- ter is a person who intends rto " 

tionmnybe passively rcs.stcd or civilly attempt or conspire to commit, or abet 
disobeved hv persons nfio are not or hare the commitment of, any ■ o ce 
not been really concerned in anarchical or any provision of the lavv vv 
rcrolutbnmy movements. Sections 21 to in the Schedule. BnttlKnnooent po^ 
and 22 require to he quoted in order that sivc resister must he prepared f 
the reader may understand what we M of the RowItttt Act can, 

“““‘n,!. Governor General m Co.re.l rnli.f.ril however, be disobeyed only by those upoil 
tlint annrclncnl or rtvolnlionorv uoriimoti ninth whom nil l Order has been pa S 
are, la his opinion, likely to lead to the comrausion it IS not very probable that any »» 
of tcheduled offence* are being extensively promoted or der w ill be passed Upon the mnjont), “ 

in the whole or any part of Hritlsh Indio, he may by 0 _ n nn ~ of those who are Signing 

notification in the Gazette ol India tnaVe ndeclarn- Cnfroirrnlti Pledge If SO, in what 

tion to that eRect, anil thereupon the provisions of the Satyagraha 1 leURC. 1 * $ j te 

this Part ebnll come into force in the area specified in other way can tlicy make ttlCir puaa 
the notification. resistance a reality ? ... 

-• ( 1 \ V.;here. if ^he ^o^nlon^ of^the^I.ocal ncrc ^ questlon arises, whether ittf 


Government,. lb™_ .« . „g”t to bmag nny othir tnwbecau * of the 

mnvrmmt ni thr iminrr enactment of a bad or “lawless law. 


believing that nay person -- -- 
concerned in such area many movement ol the nature 
referred to in section 21, the Local Government may 
place nil the materials in its possession relating to 
his case before a judicial officer who is qualified for 
appointment to a High Court and take his opinion 
thereon If, after considering such opinion, the Local 
Government is satisfied that action under the provi 


; oi n u;iu ur ia«*w> , 

course, no law which is fundamental, to 
is to say, v. hicli is necessary for the pre- 
servation and welfare of society, ought* 
be broken under any circumstance, o 
there are other laws which are not o! tua 


description. They muy be broken unto 
such some circumstances But is it right 


wtitlng containing a declaration to the effect t! 


inch person is or has been actively concerned in such some circumstances out *a **' , **n~ " -h 
area to noy movement of the natnre referred to lo break an Otherwise unobjectlOttal, txlOUfe 
section 21, give all or any of the following directions, non-essential, law, because ofthe enactment 
na ™n[ shnii^within such penod as may be specified by Government of an objeetioioable 
in the order, execute a bond veith or without sureties In other words, does Gover$iment^iu 


undertaking, for such period not exceeding one year 
as may be so specified, that he will not commit, or 
attempt or con*plre to commit, or abet the commit- 
ment of, any offence against any provision of the law “ '~'J --o- — 

• ’ referred to m the schedule , opinion? Here we do not feel quite cwl r. 


the right to the obedience of even 
unobjectionable laws because it 
enacted a very harmful law ngainst^pm^ 


uch 13 referred to in the schedule , opinion t Here we do not leei quuu 

( b ) shall notify his residence and any change of petent to give a definite answer dOgnW“* 


. .. . . J — iicicm kivc u ucuuilc iihshv* ~ "o , 

residence to such authority as may be so specified ; ca ii v Much will denend Upon the 
(c) shall remain or reside io any area in British , 1UDC “ ' ul ae J? e . n , _ the 

India SO specified . character of the harmful law anQ 

provided that, if the nrea 6o specified is outside degree and extent of its militancy agam 
the province, the concurrence ol the Local Government personal and national freedom ' ,f1 


» 11WU „„ and 

SL‘hwSia““‘ k, "“ ,f,1 “ ord "" ,a " dfpmtyf wTare“mchMd ta'tUnk that 

(d) Shan abstain from any act so specified individuals may be left to judge for them* 
opinion of the Local Government, is selves. And should any persons anstve 
prejudicial the question in the affirmative, they may 
decide for themselves whether they vriJ 


which, i 

calculated to disturb the public peace o 
to tbe public safety , o - '’ 


the police station nearest to his residence 
periods as may be so specified 

(2) Any order under clauses ( b) to (*) of sub- 
section f 1 ) may also be made to take eflect upon 
default by tbe person concerned in complvmg with 
an order under clause ( a ) of that subsection 

The penalty for disobeying any order 


or any other tax, or keep in their 
possession and circulate a really good a«“ 
unobjectionable but proscribed book, or 
take some other step to civilly disobey 
some other law. 

The mischief of a wrong use of passive 




a maximum term of s« mohths or fiiu "up i" h n ich Ta S“ e, J- rrmeinber to have 

to 500 rupees, or both. Moreover the refus- IS !? ? ?=" -s Paper, namely, thatshomu 
al to execute a bond, as required by clause 
(a)*sub section ( 1 ) of section 22, may lead 


— Patel Intermarriage Bill be passed, 
orthodox Hindus should have recourse to 
passive resistance. This is certainly a 
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Sogdsing°freSSS f marrias ' s ' ‘hereby 


to" iitafere ' w”h »nU" .V? S£iT,SSf“*SSJ'.S 

passed if ." ,b “ a f freedom. 'If k.ed of m.ehmeey, which |£ “'* " sunn 

*me«La L“ .'"i 1 ' anybody to Ml y to ,E I* 


:■ - permit him fully to u* tf? Xs? i hls , esta,e 

has in borrowing money ln a w ^ ,ha * he 
tlanger of falling into the hands oFthe *«,?**' . a "^ the 
alt these things undoubtedly n \ one y-Iender— 
the small holder and th^ £ ure f Qr mi !‘i! afe a S am,t 
oodoobtedl, I, jo be fo„, /"„ , 0 h ™ «S«% 

lion ,„'eS»““i '“S”™!, *' Oo-opeta. 

Dcnmaak After ,86a ™L S" S ‘“ “ te /Send 


na ‘nre. or whi b ISETSK *° 


remained to them Jutland waT'ht.ir^. 51 ot , wh “‘ 
sandy heath , but with ° extnnnt !f be,,er ,han a 
people threw themselses mto^ts d 7 ener «y-«he 

s &^s&rK£r6=B ■.£ 

acre, each . ahcd?S 


nature or „b , 0 ' r °»“ory to baman 

sate* - »Wrt: 

Holding. . nd CoAioer.Uon. ^ZgtL^S^ST&Sf.Si 


Small Holdings and Co-operation. 

™*rt°Cn£ S { nda - StriaI Fretdom" by Ed- 
would calS > ?tw*i!s bookwh| cb critics 


1““" °f f u >ds (the italics are ours— Ed^ J/’ bi“ m ? 
before long there were beside larrre ** ‘ an<1 

httle holdings of seven to ten %«£f / ?!T e »5°°°o 
""'h “PPwfte, were lamly SS '” n, B 

ssk ftr J-i'h.'™ r?«' »• 

',000 such dair.es ^acon curing cdW?"* ° ve i 

ss&safsaj 

machinery, were all negotiated h!ii 5tuff, < manures, 
insurance and bankmg^he ^ ^and mM!’ e,h u d : 
period of time sandy Jutland became 
of food, and poured even into Rnoi, j , exporter 
richer so.!, grit nt«? e s „f d ( ^ th “* r “”/ 

si -$w£wm 

in their ecnn PC * ,S tbcre of improvement , A ? British Government in Indin 
^ Sll And. it is ? ”fJ" fro “ « the same allegiance and 

mteUectnal tbat educational, JSXlJj.* 8 na tiona| governments doininde 

pends to improvement de- f t d ho«nH nnt y e ? from their Peoples, it is 

P'orensot. 81,84 ex,ent oo economic im- Indian 

Eis door for the oincs Sa, .h. 'I?”.'”*, 


would caUattio. 1 , 9 ^ book , which critics 
tion. It ;« In 0 / 1 provoking produc- 
the pr „ * of snggretiona forn,. I„ 

readfn with soljl "" 5h t W™> our 
author’s chi.. paragraphs from the 
•rjoatoj SSp «“ a 'o“" '“ > ' ding, ‘ and 
(call thtra'fc'lS, 0 ." -0 tbat <,or “grieoUnnsts 
you wig) a 5 ' R' asants ‘Tots, at 

and their holSs are™-- raeans 


■ •a m a 

provement. 

fflent did^ndM^e’^i P eo P^ e an d govern 


some other onJnf ,?1, ar cn Clrcnmstanws in 
Carpenter r_ COantnes - Says Wr - Edward 


e u p ss .dependence on govern 
n - “ ent - Such an attitude is both nmnlnw' 

a it- Sff r m i dis,Tj S° 

“mount of ,;^h there « . certain f raD «, Belgium and other countrf^ if ^’ 

that oJi V^D 1 ‘ a J" s-«ho U gh ,t would not do to done for their people Anrt -V - have 
K 2? Mdustnes suffer m the com- Governments aloSe d lt ,s “Ot 

■waffjrxif- “ d ss?jass>'»-"“-«£a 

°* of “ small man^h^’ °5 h,S “P 1131 ' the It is not Denmark alone n,U- u u 

«H-S' ^ mUlr ” ,h ' — °>’" d ,T 0 ^ h „ b " h * od c ; 
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cess. Other European countries have done 
the same. 

France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Italy , Roumama, Bulgaria, have followed on 
the same lines of agricultural co-operation. Nor must 
we forget Ireland The noble efforts of Horace 
Plunkett and afterwards of George Russell (A.E ) were 
••co Red at at first But gradually they won their wav. 

In 18S3 , 1 belie\e, the first Irish Creamery was started ; 
in 1895 there tiere already 67 , and in 1892, over 320, 
effecting sales to the value of j£ 1,000,000 per annum; 
to-day there are agriculturalsocieties without end, for 
the production and sale of ''poultry, eggs, flix, fruit, 
honej, and a variety of other things 

The author then proceeds to quote a 
paragraph from Mr. George Russell’s ex- 
cellent book The National Being (Maunsel 
& Co., Dublin and Loudon, 1916, price 4s. 
Gd.) in which Mr. Russell shows from his 
own experience what the co-operative 
association can do. He says (p. 46) : 

The Society is a better buyer than the individual. 
It can buy things the individual cannot bu}. 
It is a better producer also The plant for a creamery 
is beyond the individual farmer But our organised 
farmers in Ireland, small though they are, find it 
no trouble to erect and equip a creamery with 
plant costing £ 2 , 000 , the organised rural com- 
munity of the future will generate its own 
electricity at its central buildings, and run not 
only its factories and other enterprises b) this 
power, but will suppl) light to the houses of 
its members and also mechanical power to run 
machinery on the farm One of our Irish Societies 
alread} supplies electric light for the town it works 
In In the organised rural community the eggs, 
milk, poultry, pigs, cattle, gram and wheat produced 
on the farm and not consumed or required for 
further ( agricultural production, will automatically 
be delivered to Ilhe co-operative business centre of 
the district where the manager of the dairy will turn 
the milk into butter or cheese, and the skim milk 
wall be returned to feed the ccmmunity’s pigs The 
poultry and egg department will pack .and dispatch 
the fowls and eggs to market The mill will grind 
the corn, and return it ground to the member, or 
there may be a co-operatitv e bakery to which some 
of it may go." 

This is followed in Mr. George Rnssell’s 
book by a picture of how the rural 
labourers under this regime will gradually 
become skilled co-workers with one ano- 
ther, nnd the co-operative community 
have its own carpenters, smiths and 
mechanics; how there will be common 
laundries and kitchens, nnd village halls 
with libraries nnd gymnasiums and rooms 
for recreation and dancing. All this is 
quite feasible, and one may say already 
realised in part m various different locali- 
ties. In India, of conrse, the things to 
be produced, consumed and sold by agri- 


cultural co-operative societies^ will be part- 
ly different from those in foreign 'countries 
and will vary from province to province ; 
but the methods are the same everywhere. 

Revenue and War Expenditure in 
Japan and India- 

' For the year 1919-20 the revenue of, 
India is expected to amount Jto £ 86,375,- 
000, of which £ 41,200,000, will be allott- 
ed for military expenditure. So that 
India will be required to spend 47’7 per 
cent, of her revenue for readiness to fcght. 
For the year 1918-19 the revised figures 
for her total revenue are £ 85,298,000- 
Of this amount £ 43,950,000 was spent 
by the war departments. That is to say,, 
more than 51 -5 per cent, of, our total 
revenue was spent in 1918-19 for war. 

Let us see what the total revenues 01 
Japan and her total military and naval 
allotments were for -the same yearl9l«- 
19. The figures are taken from the Japan 
Year Book lor 1918, pp. 607-8. The total 
ordinary revenue was 642,641,000 yen 
and the total extraordinary revenue was 
76,935,000 yens, grand total 719,576,00U 
yens. The naval and military expenai* 
tures in yens were as follows 

Ordinary Extraodmary 
War Depart- • 

ment 84,394,000 30,219,000 

Navy Depart- 

ment 54,620,000 95, 343,00° 

139,014,000 125,562,00° 

The total of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure on the War and 
departments for 1918-19 was 264,670,- 
000_. As the total ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revenues stood at 719,576,000 
yens, Japan spent for fighting and the 
readiness to fight 36 - 7 per cent, of her 
total revenues in 1918-19. In' the same 
year India spent 51*6 per cent. _ of her 
revenue for fighting and the readiness to 
fight. _ And now though the War is over, 
she will still be required to spend 47'7 pej 
cent, of her total revenue for the readi- 
ness to fight. 

As regards the actual amount .spent, 
ns One yen is approximately equivalent 
to Re. 1-8, Japan spent in 1918-10 
about Rs. 396,864,000. or say 40 crores 
of rupees in round figures for figlittng- 
In the same year India spent tor the 
same purpose Rs. 659,250,000, or say 
66 crores of rupees in round figure 3 * 
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®”ides tbia India made a “free gift" of 
150 Crores of rupees, and she has been 
made to promise another free gift of 45 
Bulbous sterling, or crores of rupees 
“ ere it should be noted that Japan has 
both an Army and a Navy and she spent 
i0 crores of rupees, or 36 7 per cent of 
\°* a ^ revenues, for both the Army and 
the Navy, which are both in excellent 
fighting trim and among the best in the 
world They have raised her power and 
prestige in the world India has only an 
Army but no Navy, and for the Army 
alone she spent 66 crores of rupees or 
51 5 per cent of her revenues , and this 
expenditure has made /her people neither 
strong, nor respected ,'or fear For the 
a r?7 a lone Japan’s s expenditure was 
114,613 000 yens or Ks 17,19,19,500 
as against India's expenditnre of 66 
Cf0r »t f° r the army alone Or, 

in other words, India's expenditure on her 
amv was about four times that of Japan 
of hers Japan’s expenditure on the 
?5®T a >one was 15 9 per cent of h-r 
total revenues in 1918 19, whereas in the 
same year India’s expenditure on her 
army was 51 5 per cent of her total 
revenues l 

yrt there are ungrateful wretches 
r!,’ 3 ? that India has not spent enough 
° r j Wor J We have not taken into 
onsideration the contributions made by 
v_ ' P nn ces and people o{ India to various 
ar funds, hospital ship funds, relief funds, 
cT J 0n “ sums spent by the Indian 
bgents *° r l ^ C tnaintenance of their con 

The Indian Budget for 1919 20 

x« ®P *^e 21st of March last. Sir James 
,nf£ r P^nftng the budget for 1919 20 
“for .t®? 603 ! Legislative Council said that 
coming year the revenue is now ex 
?U O0monnt to £86 375,000,” of which 
7 **“ S, 060 has been allotted for military 
e«£? dlt 2 re This is like a householder 
86 per annum spending Rs 41 
annum for keeping armed retainers in 
%ht his enemies though the 
m *^e household wear rags, dwell 

fond. „ L thy W,s . cannot ior want oi 
n«f a ., and P ro per education carry on tna- 
PtcJeV? na ? aod agncnltnrnl industries 
urni-l T ’ . n °t owing to poverty receive 
con^n, ™ tdlc , a5 during illness and in 
, ’cklrf UCnCt ^ ,e m Iar F' numbers or lead 
J »ve», and, owing to poverty and 


ignorance combined, many of them become 
criminals, and though the children of the 
household, for the most part, grow up in 
ignorance * 

The people of India are this household 
But they caaaot control their income and 
expenditure It was a heinous sin on their 
part to have allowed this control to pass 
out of their hands They must regain this 
control In the meantime all their suffer, 
mgs and indignities must be considered as 
penance for their sin 

The table given below shows how 
rapidly onr military expenditnre has 
grown — 

Year Military charges in £s 
1915 16 22,261,353 

191617 24,990,811 

191718 29 043,141 

1918 19 (budget) 29,000,000 

1918 19 (revised) 43,926 000 

1919 20 (budget) 41,195,000 


The amount budgeted for 1919 20 will 
most probably be exceeded as that for 
1918 19 was very greatly exceeded The 
expenses for the financial year just closed 
were very heavy and the coming year’s 
estimates are also very heavy It wilt 
not do to say that the War is responsible 
for this heavy expenditure , for during the 
greater part of the uar, ic, up to 31st 
March, 1918, the expenditure, though ex. 
cessive, was not abnormally heavy It is 
only dating and since 1918 19 that India 
has been unjustly burdened with a dispro 
portionately heavy military expenditure 
Previous to the war, India’s military 
expenditure, though great, was less than 
what it was dnnng the least expensive 
war year, which was 191516, when it 
was Rs 33,39 20,000 Let us see what 
the military expenditure was in some pre. 
war years 


Years 

1884-85 
1887 88 
1890 91 
1894-95 

1902 03 , 

1603 04 (revised) 
1904*05 (budget) 


Military expenditure in 
crores of rupees 
16 96 
20 41 
20 69 

24 09 

25 91 

, 26 78 

28 66 


For the yar 1919 20 the sum of Rj 
6l,79 25,000 has been allotted for military 
expenditure; but probably it will not 
ultimately fall short of 64 or 65 crores of 
rupees In 1884-85 it was 16 96 crores, 
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so that in 35 years, military expenditure 
has quadrupled. But neither the income 
of the people of India nor the revenue of 
the Government of India has increased 
even approximately to the same extent or 
degree. 

A greater falsehood was never uttered 
than when it was said in Council that the 
budget for 1919-20 was a poor man's 
budget. It is in fact the soldier’s and 
railwayman’s budget. 

We have shown in a previous note that 
the actual amount of India’s military 
expenditure for the army alone is greater 
than that of Japan for both the army 
and the navy, and also that India is 
required to spend a very much larger per- 
centage of her tolal revenue, for military 
purposes. This heavy expenditure cannot 
be justified on any account. 

India keeps a much larger army than she 
requires for her own purposes. During the 
War there were in India sometimes only 
15,000 soldiers ; yet there was neither any 
internal rising nor aggression from out- 
side. It may be said that the probable for- 
eign aggressors were all busily engaged in 
the world-war, and hence could not turn 
their thoughts towards India. Though 
this is not entirely true, let us take it, for 
granted. Still one thing has to be admitt- 
ed, and that is that there was no internal 
rising^ which shows that India's large 
army is not necessary to cope with any 
probable internal trouble. Let us now con- 
sider the argument that the large army is 
required for coping with aggression from 
outside. Daring the Boer war, the Boxer 
troubles in China, and in many other mili- 
tary expeditions or undertakings outside 1 
the boundaries of India, large numbers of 
soldiers were taken away to foreign parts 
and remained there for long periods ; and 
yet_ there was not only no rebellion in 
India, but also no invasion by any foreign 
enemy. This Is significant ; because during 
the wars referred to in the previous sen- 
tence, the probable invaders of India, like 
Russia, "were not involved in any great 
undertaking like the recent war and conse- 
quentW their hands were not lull, and they 
could have made an attempt to attack 
,,, a ’. - , *° inmacd * But they did not. 
All which shows that the Indian artny, at 
least its greater portion, is not required 
- for Indin’s purposes. It Jo r- — i-»_- — 


more often been used in foreign wars for 
British Imperial purposes. India is tnn 
practically a training ground for an w- 


perial army from which soldiers are drawn 
Li r fnreifm wars fromwliich India does no 


for foreign wars from 
derive any benefit and in which India is 
not interested. The late Sir H JJ 
Campbell-Bannerman said : “Justice a * 
wands that England should pay a portion 
of the cost of the great Indian army mat 
tamed in India for Imperial rather ‘torn 
Indian purposes. This ^ has^ nof 


maian purpose*. < . . 

c/onc, and famine-stricken 


bled lor the maintenance 
world-wide Empire .” ... . 

As we have already said, though danog 
the War there were sometimes only 
soldiers, there was not, as there com ■ 
be, any rebellion. Hence, we do not reauj 
require to keep more than 15 or 20 
sand soldiers. Russia has gone to 


sauu buiuicio. e , -.-pr. 

and requires all her men, money and w 


gies to put her own I^ousc in order, 
cannot invade India. Germany conn 
vadc India, she js distracted with her 
troubles, and has been rendered power ‘ 
by the War. China is not yet sufficiently 

“modernised” to think of attacking I . 

is distracted with civil troubles, and 
enough work in her hands to prot^p.^ 
self against the designs of powerful fot' ®. 
exploiters. Japan is an ally of Great » 

tain. Moreover, even if she had -jj 
designs upon India, she could not . 
would not do any thing. Because at P 


sent, the only three powers^ in the ^^ e( j 


that count are Great Britain, the 
States and Japan ; and as there is 
and jealousy (and consequent . 

suspicion) between Japan and the U. o- 1 
with regard to predominance m LUi 
and the Pacific ocean, each of these t 
countries would do their best to 
Great Britain on its side. Hence_ J?P 
■will do nothing to make Great Britain a 
enemy. . t 

We have thus proved that there is D , 
the least chance of a foreign _ invasion 
India, nor is there any likelihood 
a rebellion.. So the army is mainly * 
Britain’s imperial purposes, and 
Britain ought to pay the greater porno 
of its upkeep and equipment. ’ 


When a country keeps nn orwy^Jj 


reality* an 

- . occasionally 

used to put down frontier risings, but has 


generally with three objects in view 
to prevent or cope with internal trouni , 
(2) to prevent or cope with foreign" eva- 
sion and aggression, and (3) to invade o 
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nf 5L th fo ? lgn coan tnes for pnrposes 
SrtSSf?* ° r( ^ gn terr »tory or some snch 
ac(Snnf gam Soraetimes though rarely, 
vztTnn ZLT/ 0S f ,ts arm J for the preser 
of nnnt? r restorat,on of the independence 
InK i r C ° Untry ha ^e show o that 
obiecti r ls not n e“ssary for 

wish ♦** ^ As ^ or India does not 
fore ,«*« * and t cannot conquer and annex 
USE t T, °V and s “bj«gate foreign 
nf territory conquered with aid 

, f la 3 , army has enriched EDg 
’ ”, ot India So for object (3) too 
J™2 d T a ? ot rcc l uire to keep a large 
anfi L/ s fo 5 preserving or restoring 
ofn c ° nntr 7 s independence the idea 
215. “^Pendent country-. thinking of doing 
nll * hl »S 1S ludicrous So for no reason 
Ind Ver d , oe3 * n d ,a require a large army 


5* w oocs India require a large army 
inuependent countneskeep an adequate 
Z® 8e , a I m y to P res erve their jndepen 
, In “ ,a is made to keep a large army 
GnphwfJ tC « R reserve fa er dependence on 
to ni Al jd a9 * e have seen India has 
0 _V./„r ior e for preservmg her dependence 
me i,,? a ”f (than japan pays for preserv 
ItLrt il ndependcncc * e ' aa well under 
d a ™ the argument that India’s depen 
to i n a° n E “R land 19 north something 
de n '“ dl ?’ th r nt « to say, that India 
on nS ^ enefits , from being dependent 
But ru ed by England Granted 

den * hc question is, is Ibdias depen 

much ° a , Eng L aDd thc canse of as 
the »n?° ra *, nnd “^tenal prosperity, as 
Let ,adc Pc ndcn ce of other countnes is > 
annt?,. . e a concrete case, the case of 
lutriwf A ? ,at,c countiy The edncational 
oron?I. taa1 ’ , ,nd us trial and commercial 
halfh SS0 ^ adc b ? Jupan during thc Inst 
, century of constitutional govern 
it mn* Tyell known Tndia, in spite of, or, 
rx-nr^ £*> hecanse of, her much longer 
Uu- vlv dependence on England, lags far 
S£d l *!» ad Japan ,n nil these respects 
three to day Japan is one of the 

Bs*n^ Watest Powers in thc world and 
Indm nnX J i° j S ercat Prestige everywhere 
cver^-^u d ^ nd,ansnr edespised and insulted 
bctwren£ Such being the contrast 
lrd^r^ henehcial results of Japan's 
Encf^wi ” and of India’s dependence-on 
Par ’ n ,° onc OD K bt t° expect India to 
uenen<u rc an army which ensures this 
a '^ B “„ enc c‘ b '< n Japan pays for her army 
But Pre^eree her independence 

Wore Vr 'ecu. India does par 

’’ ^ich let those who can defend 


It 1! not contended that Ind.n'a connec 
tion with England has not been at ad 
beneficial to us m any wav if has i. 

It ,, i also probable thai Se So'Sd W 
fared worse if she had been dependent on 
some other foreign powers It is idle 
=P ec ulate whether she w onld have 
fared better at the hands of an v other 
master than Great Bntarn ft ,, also 
unnecessary to dwell oo the harm that 
has resulted from Indra's dependence on 
?.° a r fr tlOS of tht good 

S " e say that 

England too has denved and eontimS 
to derive great advantages from 
connection with India No one bnt an 

thfs’^a'a’r 1 1 y a n u >W”nte can deny 
this And England has not yet sacrificed 
halfa cowry for the untold adrantams 
which the possesion of India basgifen 

s-f™ * 

i i 1 b "” “ nd b ' »urd that as 
India docs not pay any portion of the 
expenses of the British Navy, which in 
part protects India and her commcrtJf 
there is no injustice involved in her bear! 
«og her entire military burden We will 
meet this argument The British Navy 
2 s ' v ‘ lhout sa J ,D K does not prevent 
,1 s n . ot , racant to prevent rebellion in 
India As for foreign invasion by way 
of the sea Japan is the only power which 
a 5f d bc feared But as we have shown 
abo\e, Japan w ill in Ler own interests 

Enel and i° rema,n fnends with 

England Besides, even supposing that 
the British Navy protects India against 
some unknown foe, this protectioV » 
simply the preservation, not of India’s 
independence but of her dependence on 
England,— which is of advantage to both 
countnes As for the mantime commerce 
and passenger traffic, wfa.ch the Navy pro- 
tects, they are entirely m the bandi of 
foreigner*, mostly Bntishers All these 
facts prove that there is no injustice in 
G " at ® nta,n bvanng the entire expense 
of her Navy, and that she cannot in 
coupon our country to meet an> part 

But supposing jtsstic- requires us to 
t0 ° “ a T claim that im 
partial and stnet justice should be done to 
c * means that we should be ad 

mitted to all the advantages of the Army 
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the Navy and the Air Force. And what 
does that mean ? 

Let us at the outset make it clear that 
\ve do not want the material advantages 
in the form of the annexation and exploi- 
tation of foreign territory which the pos- 
session of an nrni 3 * nnd a navy gives to 
Great Britain. We refer to other advan- 
tages than these. 


In Great Britain’s army, navy, and air 
force, all the privates nnd officers arc 
Britishers, and lienee all the salary nnd 
emoluments paid and the experience nnd 
prestige gained remain Great Britain's. 
Great Britain manufactures her munitions, 
war stores, equipments, army, &c., in her 
own factories, with the aid of her own 
capital and the shilled nnd unskilled la- 
bour of her own men. Here, too, the gain, 
experience, and every other advantage re- 
main liers. She makes her own war-vessels 
ofn l sorts in her own dockyards with the 
skilled and unskilled assistance of her own 
men and with her own capital. Here, too, 
alt the advantages, material and imnrnte- 
rial, remain hers. The same remarks apply 
to the makmg of aeroplanes, &c. If India 
he called upon to pay her share of the cost 
of Empire-Defence on land, in the ocean 
s>i' should in justice be 
entitled to ^ officer and man her army, her 
navy and her air force with her own sons, 
make her arms, ammunition and stores, 
her war-vessels and aeroplanes in her own 

S, C ^’ r r« a ' Id ,-,f‘ : > Jar<Is w,lh ‘l>e assist, 
ance of the skilled and unskilled labours 

of her own sons and daughters, have fnci. 

1‘ties of training them for these purposes 
and have all the material nnd immaterial 

■nefon^' m'l pr ' sti ^ ' vhich the pos‘ 
„• f an , ar “y. « navy and an air 
force gives Long ago Dadahhai Naoroji 

yet come” hut “win" kind ' which "°t 
yet come but will come some dav He 

tS?nltSj e S er ^ 1 “ T1 \ e Cnuses °f Discon- 
addressed to Lord Welbv 
dated 31st January, 1897 

sloa sev«r*l ^ V’* 3 comm,s - 

Britl.h Emp.re aad B bar\ the W?*" ,D , ^ 
E tapir*. Then. I DrQno „ rc , th * bnrdtns of the 

XT*’ 1 ? n„ , h a 

the Empire Is, say 120 000 OOO * 1 naTy of 

Empire yon ash British ind?« tl!* 3 “* p ?? tneta »*» the 
or lets, British 1 nd.a as V*? £l0 ’ 000 00 °* 
ready to pay. and therefore a, woo '. d be 

her share in the employment of HrUlv,"! t 2'” st baTC 
other benefit of the terv ^-*, h *“•*««• and 
her contribution Take ttJ C I3 Ce to i he extent of 

“ fUl ' '-•*! Armp'ot',?, 1 aSgnZvgl 


It, tay /40, 000, OOO. Now you may a»V £20; 000, 000 
for roore or less, to he contributed by Bfltith Udl*. 
Thennt partner*. India mutt claim nnd moat bate 
evvrv employment nnd every benefit of that *er«e 
to tbe eitrnt of her contribution.... In short, if Britna 
India is to be treated ns a partner in the Empire, it 
must follow that to whatever extent (be it a fartntejf 
or n hundred millions) British India contributes 
to the expenses of any department, to that extent 
British India must have a share In the service* *eo 
benefits of thnt department— whether civil, military, 
naval or other : then only will British India be toe 
•integral part’ or partner In the Empire. ‘If there 
be honour nnd righteousness on the side of the British, 
then this is the right solution’ of the rights ana du- 
ties of British India.” 


Japan’* & India'* Fighting Expenses- 

It cannot fail to have been noticed that 
though Jn pan provided a smaller amount 
than India for fighting expenses in kef 
budget for the year 1918-19, she w'as able 
to maintain both an efficient army and an 
efficient navy, whereas India had only an 
army. Japan’s army nnd navy are second 
to none in the world in efficiency- TM 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1919 says that 
“The Japanese Navy in efficiency is second 
to none, nnd in strength comes third 
among the Allied Powers. It acts os s 
very formidable and useful reserve.’’ Ooc 
of the reasons why Japan can maintain 
both a navy and an army for a smaller 
amount than India’s military expenditure 
is thnt all her fighters, both men in the 
ranks and officers, arc children of the sod , 
tvliecens India’s European army consists 
of European privates and European offi- 
cers, and the commissioned officers of the 
sepoy army are, with about a dozen CX‘ 
ceptions, all Europeans. And Europeans 
have to be paid at a much higher rate 
than Indians. 


Railway Expenditure. 

Next to the military charges, the big - 
gest item in the Budget for 1919 - 20 , is th* 
sum allotted to the railways. Railways 
are necessary, but not more necessary than 
tood production, sanitation, education, 
and manufacturing industries. Railways 
are required for strategic purposes, f° r 
passenger traffic and for goods traffic- 
it may be said that within the borders oi 
inaia no more strategic railways are 
reqinred. Men require food, good health, 
education and the power to manufacture 
*?. ore tl] an they require to travel. 
Sff ..im ? n 5L 1 3. ave to travel in railways 
S5r$ ltfc ; Railways, no doubt, provide 
facilities for the distribution of food and 
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^ «». first 
Manufacture the gooS^T*** th * f ° od acd 

heI P bat httle m §J °ar railways 


4*tt 

intensifi*d < the poverty of tl^c T h ' S lns 

=^ JSB £ i '? a iS =“-; Sa‘S , h .^5 « o '™ ^»!Sr the 

Wt»j No 225? of goods ,n lad, a by mur J.o ,, "Creage under c ™ 
Si 1 '™? 8 ore of use TM.°J , h ” ln ' responsible for learnt, f.“” d,r ' ct ^ 

true." „„„ a, s obs 

so, I hnroid.ty b ' r “arses increas- sub 
breed.no ground, fnrmoSj., P , r ° v t ‘2 e 
borrow p,„ left unfillrf. K 0 !? th ' 
duee malaria Thevars. 3 thus Pro- 
minators ol infectious JmT great dlssc 
disease, l„ “ ore rl.lwn '’P 0 "* 

there ttere epidemics of P pIagp e / c 
th^nere, spread orer 


•““UDS No fTrtrsTs*- . 0“-'“* mala 0? 

railways are of use ?n times o{ famine 
Jr afiected part, '?rrj.n K food to 
“fit existence of suffic,r,,J h i ! Presupposes 
P>'a that railaaes o ,0 , 0d s ° ‘be 
trne either ,0 Iogfe T or^'f'“f 15 " ot 
|fi« existence of?k,l J„e. f ? ° splt ' « f 

o ravage some “ntinne 

erery year At the . ° r lodn or other 
foreign dealers ,n„ amc tlmc th eyhelp 
materials m exnSrtm’" 1 .? 1 ’' 1 other ran 
quantities'^ ev^ K ,„ th ' r " ■» 

" fien railways hod to famine rears 
remotest parts of l n a 0t Pruetrated to th- 
“«»tryntlra,tenS a i 80n, r Parts of the 
"trap food in gooi d ha " a “ rac "a‘ and 
Parrs nre high £, *'•>'» Bnt now 

almost In evert ., ’ scar re and dear 

w °n!d not hsre^h dlstr ‘et of India This 

'"i'a.ifthr «nnb“‘r h ''r ltInt " ■» ■« 

pteney m throat ”1 ,n dia had enough 

factnres to bfnhttt 8 r ' a,e of m »»» 

“'food '?,P av Petr'S 

l" d thus keet 5' p~op!e ol Europe 
? nl the p, t " p ,b " r food m the country 
for' to paft i,; 0 ' producers of foid 
tarn and in|..'. h "tor money to pay 
foreign made* . thc P nrc fiase of 
&c and are „nnhl i ot ' ns| l s . trinkets 
Production to ftf" 1 ".”' insufficient 
grain for | e nn 1 y ,J a sufficient store of 

:“r ,h 'f !ach pro's 

feS , at F b Prt- ra °°' J " 

Hsonrrnn ^ Jhan'tf th<? rnil J vay tar,ff 

‘^Ortcrofforr,^ ‘ l fav ° urs ‘be foreign 
n^ the(o «»!Sc^ ^ , * anU ?, (:t ? r ' 3 mto India 
?.°d raw mn..f p . orterofI ndian food cram 


«M raw Se'fP.O'trroftndiaufoodgn.tn 

!' '• now ma *',7 a,a 0»t of the cooSSy 
An, tnea v e _ W vi .^"d'rstood m hurope, 

rh ,a >P°rw h, * l 1 l ad » th -“ °ac of 
b ster the crowtl. l «f nS ° f ra,Iwa 7 s '3 to 
0L R fa Tou rab 7c J-nft nat i° naI L ’"dustne* 
® ar tnil wn y s do a ? d other means 
£°atrary, the * r °° 9nch ‘bmg On the 
S'i tQrtr Th-reis a°nnfi, tbC fore,sa nmnu 
g^ a J» bare .nmr^ , ,n wh,cf > 

r RTe rarried the f*°P'c They 

vT^y, nook mann factorts to 

n r °“« ht them "ntn C ^ rnCr ° f ,n<ha nn d 

or , c °mp«titmn with the 
^ the l*ttcr d Th™ radnstnes and 
a ' a bare been th „? art,3ans an d crafts 
n thn * fitted and thrown 


i non areig 

.hew LtXnomy 0 " “ d ^00- of 

S «' SuirTUSi 0 f ss y 3 for 

mg of agriculture P the constrnrf teach 
canals and wells for irneatTnn* of 

taking ot all kinds ol s V°L he an(,er 
the provision- of good * drinkm/ wo [ k ». 

the provision of adequate 
opening P o^a^afficicnt "^numbT 11 ^) ^ 

nmofn.' has he®” pToVSd 
extension — acnculturr Vr,;„ . r ra,, «vay 
tion, education the scient^fi^d t,0n L 9an,ta 
and industries have all been ,tn^il rae 5 t9 ’ 
reason is that the British* 1 s ^f The 
commercial classes ore^dire^tW an 2 
»Q railway extension The^S'^'" 8 ^ 
ers of railway material ^ a , ppI ' 
extension When Lord b 'L rai, way 

was Secretary of State for°i R d ^“dton 
cap, ..list, otJn,ng?£a'„M sMfn?.""* 11 
one year waited unrm iT.^ lactones 
and represented to^nm th-itT d ^ pa ‘ a ‘ ,0 n 

bad^saffiorotpro^^nhadno 1 ^ 0 

made for railway extension 11 “ ot bcea 
course, that the,r co n <^-* ” D, , n / of 

aflected thereby Lo I d ^ftroT 0 2 Id . ^ 

satisfy them Those , 0r ^ e bad to 
factored goods from England 
ard import raw materials from ladm 
to England are also ,ntri, Iodia ,a 
exun ion Bnt.shers m T„df ‘ n / ai,wa y 
on import and export bn “frying 
interested All theV^T, . are also 

more influential than tb« S ?t-° f mta Bn 
Indians who want more focd 1 mi^ i ' 0^, ° f 
more clothing and "^ey 
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and better sanitation, doctors, hospitals 
and dispensaries, more and better educa- 
tion, &c. . f M 

la discussing the question of railway 
extension, one has also to consider 
whether railways are at present and will 
continue to he in the near future the best 
ineans of transport. 

As air traffic has already been proved 


on showed that the deficit on the railways of India 
amounted to 52 crores or about a «°re a year. 1» 
1009 Sir Dinshaw Wacha demonstrated that the net 

earnings of the railways were under one per cecu 

( 91 per cent ) or allowing for the annuities as rep T 
meat of capital tout most 1*20 per cent after 60 
years. In the appendix to his remarkable essay on 

Indian Railway Finance be gives ,* t 5 b,e : ‘55*. 

net loss of 52 crores from 18*8 to 1895, a gam «< : * f 
i from 1895 to 1910 or a total net loss jn 


en crores 


, to 1910. A good deal of money has been 

made since but, as we say, most of it, for .the 1 


to be practicable, and as air routes do not y®arj, has been by raising freights and pal wo- 


re quire any expenditure for construction 
or maintenance, it is time for all govern- 
ments to pay increasing attention to this 
means of locomotion and transport. In 
all advanced countries, internal water- 
ways receive due attention. Old existing 


™ l 1 artificial Six crores of ostensible proht may oe 

waterways, both natural ana arunciai, twe , Te crorc8 Q f damage to the trader. 

tr» rvAAn cnnnition. ana v . 


aflictiog considerable loss < 
counntry by inability to carry. This loss ~- f 
chronic for the last fifteen y ears and ap to t j, e 
was the result of Ineptitude. As we have **>“•' \ 0 
best course is to Improve the roads and to «« 
pretend that the railways are an imme^sdy valua 
asset making huge profits in relief of the .Attned^by 
Six crores of ostensible profit may be obtain J 


are maintained in good condition, and 
new artificial waterways are created. 

Waterways are not only not so costly as 
railways, but have the additional advan- 
tage of being helpful in irrigation and in 
the production -of fish and similar food. 

They are also not a monopoly of either 

the state or of private companies as rail- goods tratnc nave meant ^ 
w % a are. fie„=e waters should tmgrt .«< 
receive due attention 


Moreover, the profits made in pMJ“; 
ger traffic are due mostly to travelling 
done by third class passengers, who 
accommodated and treated . like bea • 

. „„„ The State has no right to mate moneys 

monopoly of either this way. And during the war, pr ^ 
e companies as rail- goods traffic have meant simply thed . 


in our country. 

Another means oflocomotion has in recent 
years come to be increasingly adopted, 
namely, that by motor traction. For 
this purpose, as has been showed in a 
previous note, by means of an extract 
from the Indian Daily Neivs, in some 
advanced countries, good roads have been 
and are being constructed. Roads for 
motor traffic, unlike rail-roads, are also 
not a monopoly, and serve as well for 
bullockcart, horse carriage, pack bullock, 
pedestrian and other kinds of ordinary 
traffic. _ There is no reason why the State 
in India should not cover the whole 
country with a net-work of good roads 
fit for motor traffic. There is a probability 
that in the near future all railways will 
be run by electricity. Hence the system of 
electric traction should be adopted from 
now.' 

It i3 argued that as railways are a good 
source of income, they should be extended. 
But from how long have they begun to 
pay, and after what loss for how many 
years? Up to the end of 1917-18 capital 
expenditure on railways amounted to 
more than 372 million pounds sterling, 
or 5G0 crores of rupees in round figures. 
What have been the * profit and loss ? 
The Indian Daily News writes : — 

to 1830, the evidence before the Welby Commissi-' 


of the war departments for carriage' 
coal, munitions, &c., and crediting^ 


— ...... , &c., — . 

same in the account books of railways- 
If the huge sums sunk in railways a 
been spent on educating the people. ' 
proving their health by proper saw tat , 
and thus increasing their working ® 
earning capacity, in teaching them bei 
means and methods _ of agriculture a 
financing agriculture, in technological a ^ 
industrial education and the financing 
industrial enterprises, in the extension 
irrigation works, &c., it is absolutely cc ' 
tain that the state revenues would ua 
gained much more than they have by cap • 
tal expenditure on railways. We J.",. 
to show in future to what extent ,rn S ' 
tion works have been profitable. 

(now Sir D. E.) Wacha said in his evidcd 
before the Wei by Commission : 

“But 1 may be permitted to observe that 
present deteriorated condition of Indian Asricoti 
when there is not enough food grain produced to 0 f 
suffice for the entire population per annum, n ’ t, 
greater Importance to construct Irrigation « , 

than Railways. It should be remembered *" 
even protective Railways against famine, “ oW * pie 
largely constructed, Would give no help to the pepr* 
in famine stricken districts ] whenever a jf 

famine of the Intensity now prevailing may oCCU ‘ , rr y 
there be not adequate surplus of grain to 
from one province to another. What is more 
tial is to stimulate the food supply.” 

As regards the reasons why railway 3 
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pacelh a eMnea«Ln°y t ,aTs a ,a b h eathl ' SS .““t 801,1 “«*»«» .re e >, 

!°i a : * -as n b,s paper ef * E?s-ni' 

» SS’-S? ^ m “3 “; a ” 


»‘i"hRjiS ) r,TAL“»'", » - o»> 
iL „? r '.s.rf » 1 '" .-»■ 


r„?viFs'”“- ” »ss 


to chldren and 
!er of Ra Iways 
these tr ps but 


<» the land 

sober InVan'po!*; cuns our far 5 ghted and 

problem of Sonom c « v ta ? ?« enton to the 
present India 3 the slav^fR.. ,hc C0Unt O At 
a er > to last fe e „ 0t Bt 1 sh «P «» sts Is the 


ICIUIB must ton... 
the loner forms of wealth to the h 

rZ 6d &£L£°Z ! *" ?,« 

ns-olunror !y 7ad *?£,' «',! LIT a,e reduccd 

R, i QU . ,re servce is greatly improved 


8ahon h 5S nS Santtal^ aad u P kec P of ini 
Bnt«b. m SofS?toS T m w e 0r£s , 30 much 

quired n« i n » i ^ material is not re 
Mi Sanitary wort?h„^ r .. do 


attract the slum duellers to heathy homes n the 
*£? a " d ho1 da J'™« ons are encoded n 

" theraT 50 " 5 ' he V mtrS bu 5 season*™” 

• the ra I*ajs s slackened. Th s fsew Zealand 

admirable Lustrat on of the 


f nd Sanitary work^bnnf , d ° ] T 8atl0n 5 , of "&» X* Id^Me^Sa^ W 

to British exploit^ cPZ\,? maCb , pr ° fit 3,rf? y useful . n “ 5 “ nder "lightened maMgemwt 


do Thl3 M~n‘^- l Vr ^ india as failvrays * nch 5 P«ss bio only 

BooL of,h ' Au,,ro, “ n 


-o construct mtlwnJo . re Government 
•mgatton snn.fJ+ Vays to *b c nc glect of ••»■«»«** 

In the United Stated of s th Ha ? railwa J s 10 India been ns useful to 

K?* Promote afncnl*«2 k” C "“ ra,! , S' ♦Sfi ge n D ° us po P f a , lat,on of the country 
are » n otb«r countries to their 


ways promote , of Amcnca rail tbeindigeno 

demonstration tm£2 C !ll ture b t v ? eans of 09 t] ? CJr are *“ UkU “ «™unn to their 
mertase their nw» 9 , CtC * an< * *bus also population there would hare been less 
m °rc food to carry b T baring objection to the sinking of capital in them 

"Vs help forwaJ J“ Z<ala ? d rai ‘ 10 \ be pn *L at statc ° f the country 
,,a theyhelo,7 a „ n ! d “ cat,on Austra As we have observed before rati wav 
went of the cMn?r r T* JS ,n the develop, expenditure is the second biggest item m 
following niimiw. J s resources as the the budget for J 919 20 consisting of °l?xs 
millions of camtal ftnfnd.fnr. 6 ^. 


follow “‘ lnc J oant rj * resources as the 
Arraus ^^II sK qn ° tcd frora the 

‘V firgu^*, 1 ^,!? Ib f commercial aspect of 

ot ‘heCbmn^Sth ,I t t ' vcnu,f and «penditure 
«« 'ha« greaT mport 

COTl 'tructed ffl t » h , man Z of tbc 1 n “ rat 
*pp»t*3 “d tnut 7 k ' pt , clearly n s rw , he „ 

•he alt 


tmvnSed SX r % t'^ hch man 

•wipated 7d^ , d ^ kf P* clearly 

the ah fSateZS?** n buldngtfiwe Inesfes'b^ “ c ^ , Dnt l ? at 1 j 9 . no reason why the 
JjW rotun,^^ 1 ^* cf '\ e country ra therthan the "Pf®^ ,ture sh T ° t,Id „ 1 ^ 80 *?rish tn the 
pcJo y< , ( , he e ^*he radua^ them^ie, and the commgjear It will be seen from extracts 

»'«r. y.t'm“r,h. "■>”«« £S" Mf G K Gokhale a spmhc B ,“Vo 

ppment of the >.‘» rn mon»ei! h for the devtU below that there was n time B «_IZ 


— JS1U consisting Of £17X5 

millions of capital expenditure for con 
struction and £GVa mill ori9 for renewals 
from revenue -total £24 2 millions or 
rupees It is true 
that dunng the last three years thecnpi 
tal outlay on railways was not very 
neivy but that is no reason why the 
exoenditure ahnnld h- in Tn 1_ c 


fa Uay , Co etnment h.u been to ose the 

•«t con, tent ^th 5 .h, T *° ,he mo 

of the ra *» ®. d tect P- 1 )™*"* by the 

«' charm «**’?* of ,be cos * of *ork ne - • 
dCT « ! opi^mm^ er * he raon cy has.b<i 


oewtoprin • ‘oe money has. b4n spent n The capital sunk :m i railway should not 

'Sources, Wh eh add S *^M, ,ura ,oraI an d « necaf ** suppled out of the enrrent revenues 
' h <c th? hlie “° d •’"r «e*h«rf the communtv ° f the country Generabons me 


K ., 7. . .V uu,I| a 1 ' » speecnes given 

below that there was a time when very 
much smaller expenditure on railway's 
was objected to 3 

The capital sunk in railway sbonld not 
Sunol ed Out of the rnmnl 


ssaa>.“=ai.«sbr ss sssw 

v* 2eal^3 r r ® a f ^'« management of be equitably arranged by building raif 
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line now to larger questions, * *• . ,u. 

renew my earnest and emphatic t0 be 


i earnest ana euipiunw . t ,e 

manner in which our surpluses still contmue to ce 
expended as, capital outlay on Raihtit angngM 
My lord, 1 have spoken repeatedly on this subjec 
previous years, but I feel the injustice of the pr««j 
arrangement so strongly that I must ask the JJ 
to bear with me while I urge once again, as bnety 
1 can. my reasons why a change of policy . l * mth 
diately called for in tnis matter. This nue 

successive year when a substantial surplus 
over expenditure has been realised, and it i c , 
the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end 

total of these surpluses during these nine year 

at the high figure of 37 “ores of rupees. “ aDO« 3 
millions sterling, and nearly the whole of ^ 
w k.on cnoni as ramtal on railways 1 Nearly * 


But it railways are built from [current 
revenues, only the living generation pays 
for them, which is not just. If the rail- 
ways prove very paying, they can, after 
paying interest, also provide for a sink- 
ing fund by means of which in course 
of time the loans are entirely repaid. 

Our views are supported by what Mr. 

G K Gokbale said in some of his Budget 
speeches In 1909 he said 

‘The present year is a year of deficit, but the 
Hon'ble Member includes the small surplus, for which 
he budgets for next \ ear, among the ways and means 

of m^etirg capital expenditure This means that even mnnons ueumg, auu »w; rM lv the 

if the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated has been spent as capital on railways L Near y 
amount wall be devoted to railways construction out of 53m* amount is going to be spent in the one 
cash balances Again as I have already pointed out 1010-20 not in nine years, against which Mr o° , 
this years deficit includes a sum of j million under raised his voice ‘—Ed , M R ] Now a 

railway charges which represents the portion of an IS s0 muc h mofe money taken from the people, 

unity payments devoted to the redemption of capital through miscalculation or in other ways than 
Thus our surpluses whenev er they are realised are to nfe ded for the requirements of Government Ana 
go to railway construction and in addition to that a lt |S not possible to return this money to the taxpa) 
sum of J million a year out of current revenues is to , n a direcTform, what-the Government is bound 1 
be devoted to the redemption of railway capital 1 My Wlt j, lt 1S t0 apply it to purposes which are m 
Lord I protest respectfully but with all the emphasis ca l cu hted to benefit the mass of the people Ana 

at my command against this policy lt is in the question that w e must consider is this—" What » 

circumstances of India unjust and unjustifiable, and ^ ost urcen t need of the mass of our people at 
even from the standpoint of sound financial administra 
tion, it is wholly unnecessary *’ 

Mr. Gokhale’s budget speech m 1907 
contains the following passage 

“I know there is the standing pressure of the 
European mercantile community to expend every 


most urgent need of the mass of our P eo P . h t j, e 
present day 7 Judging from the manner « 1 «hic 1 
surpluses are applied year after year jo ' 

construction, one would conclude that, in th * P *35 

of the Government, what the people needed m°« 

a vigorous extension of railway facilities. r* , 
lord I respectfully submit that such a viev 

— k, the circumstances ot 


available rupee on railway s, and these men kre powerful s,tuatlon justified by the circumstance 

both in this countr, and in England But my lord «""«>’ The clatins, tor jitstanre, ol Sanitation^ 
the Government must resist this pressure in larger attention of the Government are at t1ie . P .we of 
interests so far at any rate as the surpluses are infinitely stronger and more urgent ™ has 

concerned Time was not long ago when the railway construction Already an « nor ™“ S *” ot hing 
Government ne> er thought of spending more than four been spent on railway s in India, while ne*tlo roM ry 
or five crores a year on railways And ten vears ago has so far been expended on the construction « te 3 
Sir James Westland protested sharply against the I* 01 * 1 With so many towns in the county S^una 
which programme after programme of rail by plague year after year r with cholera ana . , h 

- - * • -• comm tting their havoc in other parts, with tn^ac? 


manner 

wav construction was be ng pressed* on~ him in breath 
less succession h is true that in those days the rad 
ways wereVorhed at a net loss to the state and that 
that respect the position has now undergone a 
" S* 1 " * 3 j! crores is a \ery large amount to 

1 ° ne >? ar on railways and yet the Hon’ble 


rate of the country as high as 35 per thousa 
against 16 per thousand in England, 1 do not ,,, |0 n 
the Government can continue to leave saw 
practically to take care of itself - Let the council 
sider what difference it would have made * 
country, if the surpluses of the last nine yC lr £ s 

„ . .me imuuicc crores of rupees — had been devoted to sanitary w ^ 

(ton to the Government using its borrowing powers -is ,nstead of »° Railway construction 1 MyJ°| ’ n 
freely is possib’e to push on railwav which now rest on '«U^not do for the Government to say that^saw^ J{j 


chanj 

spew 


lv™" r' -> ° nc >® ar on railways and yet the Hon’t 
Vlembtr has thought it necessary to be apologetic in 
making the 1 announcement » My lord 1 hivenoobjee 


, .0 push 

- ov/J-a commercial bas s 
urfa r that the loans thus .a.-cu 
r-ented by the pro-ecds of taxation 
In 191!) 20 n loan of 


railwav which now rest o.> , 

it seems to me most « the concern of Local Bodies and it ‘‘~-' ofou r 
ed should be supple- find the mone y required to improve it A‘. os *_.i.,,iumi 


jult l*c raised, But "it °t3 not exnre<=s?v k* 3 ’ bodies ,s of a most unsatisfactory c |“^ ct t ^e 
for mil wav cnnstrVir-i.L o^ ex P r «slv How unsallsfactor> , t 1S maj be judged horn toe 
were nnd eren ,‘ f Jt fact that, while thVre has be£n a plethora of mone> 


ly poor and the present distribution 
betw cen the Government aW * 


" ° ul< ] "ot meet even half the 
expenditure, the balance having 
to he met from the proceeds ol taxation. 

’P c “ l1 from which nn extract 
r,?it lKtn raa ^ e nhovc, contain** 
follow tog passage ^ 1 


the 


tat, while there has been a plethora 01 - 

Government exchequer for the last ninc 

most of our local bod cs have all the time been stru*. 
gling with serious financial difficulties and 
them haie been in a state not far removed 
bankruptcy Without substantial assistance. 
fore, from the Government in meeting the 
captal outlay which modern santary works req u 1 



M)1ES 

Local Bodies will nevtr m 

^STT wiMt,es bas Lee “ 

£"SS|°*“£ £». h / 

« '«l« t l Z7lS l 5 ’“'P 1 " Tte Tabic shows that in ta. 

— «* as?*? j?& 


SSSsHSTr^ 

*'?“ M , , h i £ Kr!? l V snesp T| >« Tu . kc u „i c ... 

• 3 destroy rn 
•gfieoltaral (r 


„ r *"he Tilak-Chirol Cate 

*0 destroy more a '£t , »dh-anUges has helped The Leader of Allahabad is one of *h. 
•pieoltaral mdostfie? th!!t r »i.i hc few 5,ru SK !in S "°» ablest da. hes in Iod.a It is L lrl of 

SSi.— ly % US i he H Moder f e sectI P n ^Ind.an polXans 
And,h„„,ji, v 1“^ a ^ S ”S h b ', ac “ ! ? a of part™.' 

sssa " s.'sm sc “ c l s h ,: h ' ™.»” ^ •*. ■> &■ t b .. 

The Relative Importance o( Function 


ex’ £F£sf S 

oTthesSte" ° r ® 0 ';‘;££ a ”° o'tb=r Pr vf" tl y'°a„ e d n “o 

bra “ e 

different J re J atlve importance of *’ >e 

Ut”a .ho V ork which ,fc has to 


teal's. ■ 


-^cment of the \ 
«ent kinds of work 
Kinds of Work 
Fighting 
Railways 
J /n?atioa 
Agriculture 
fdncation 
industries 

Science, etc , 


— the 
- c to do 
- of a tabular 
allotments for 


Allotment m Rs 
61 , 79 , 26,000 
36 , 30 , 00.000 
60 , 00,000 

14 . 53.500 
, 55 , 15,600 

nil [could not find oat] 

46 . 69.500 

tbe A pCJ, b *I' «b°wo by dear analjits of 
selees in* j wb,ch States keep them- 
army £®£S ess to , & * ht ' the Indian 
poses , nP w “ ded “ a,tll y for Imperial pur. 

d epende n ^ d,n ^ the . preservat, o n of India’s _ 

•niportme ®. n England This IS the most Sir Edward Carsons op non that allthi^ vT d 
Governmif bjeC ^ f0r wb,ch the British profound Britsh ,ustc4 he » welcome to ,h 
Come rail ex,sts >n India Next to it, but then its saJucwIMiavc to be assessed d fie 
ance 7 ™*«***mtaon and mainten- £ K Peo R', e * " '" 

m i n te^f h r n &■* the “ ssstre 

° r c »nimerc,al The * ei y ? lther s ‘ rat /^ c of «*, * Government -<od Pari amentWjin-eiTert 

Mainly an ,«! The strategic object is m Irelard to conduct the case ai-amit Mr TH-tirr 
®W0e .nrl ,^ PCnal ob J«‘ Antl as com 4 ,nrt-» Government h ,d ■ • W • T,L,fc If 

tnbution ,. ,n#r e , xport ' ‘“port and dis- an6 “** ”* c - ’ 

tbe main benefiV* 1 ^ Euro P ean commerce, 
f °«'Bier9 b wi t n ? cc r t,ID 8 from ,t: 8“® to 
‘‘hat barm railways have 


parson s passionate pol tieal and racial 

rS zjsn^i, ;fir 

arwffjLSiis'MSiwsS 

opinion that he had had the most profound Bn^h 
justice It is notorious that he has not had It He 
was awarded e jhtcen months in ,8g 7 on a flarranr 
njsnterpreta.on by .he late Sr Arihur ft® 

U«SCTtcnce a nr^ n,ne a h 5ence ^ affect, on ^he 
to one of s mnla jesrs transports! on commuted 
n» tUX. P imprisonment was monstrously severe 
On both occasions the lnd ans who were mihpu 
returned a verd ct of not Ru Ity and they alone knew 
the language in wh.ch the Impugned i„ lc i es were 
written In the present case itself it came n..t tw 
Ihe defendant received valuable assistant from '{h* 
Goiernment of Bombay which gave hm access to 
private documents in the archives of the state 

cSbMMGM m .SUSM 

on special duty to unearth material for him If ^ 
bit Edward Carsons op n on that all this is r he most 
he is welcome to th nk so 
. -J .ctcc .. u ii«« to be assessed d flerentlv 
' mony thvtof all people t should have failed 
• Edward Carson, the Ulster Kino* w h„ 
tted_atrocio ? s seditious acts to prevent the 


a "v P fose ~ t ~I Sr Cd «rd' c"trSe“£; 

k? „ ”, £ 

Cab net— a most curie"' 1 •- .. 

«hch he indulged 
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resented by the ahole o! Nationalist Ireland. Su tion. As a party, they ore for stronger 
John Simon was perfect^ right when he pointed out and better organised than the inaiau 
that in the l S97 trial of Mr. Tilak ‘not a word was s t a te prisoners or internees. And jei 
said about the murder of Mr Hand* Not only that, h PPn released! The difierence 

but Mr. W H. (afterwards Mr. justice) Crowe, the ^hey have been JieaseaJ *^ for> The 
sessions judge who tried Chapckar for the murder of treatment IS cas, '£. j there is 

Mr. Rand, almost went out ot his way to say from Stnn Fciners ore white men a - 1 

- ' parliamentary representation and oimo- 

fully developed loctfl self-government 

Ireland. The conditions are different her 

Not one Political Prisoner in the 
Philippines* 

Sir William Meyer, our. late Finaoce 
Member, recently visited the _ 

Islands in order to study political, ec ' 
mic and other conditions there. He . 
somehow got the idea in his brain ,, .r 

Hunger-strike in Hataribagh. jails in the Philippines Wj« f" 11 t 

political prisoners. But on visitm*. 

We have received information that Prison Bureau, he was, to his keen 
thirty-one Bengali state prisoners in appointment, informed that there. * 
Hazaribagh Jail had determined to bun- no political prisoner in any Philipp 111 
ger-strike, it is said, on account of the jail ! The Philippine Review writes 
harshness of the Superintendent, on _ ,, « . noierntnen* 

^i_uu i .itL ei L° g ,i ?. i3hC | a ciliml, public ^t, ,t»M» 

tary or separate confinement for slight an d, we hope, earned away with him ideas that mg" 
cause or no cause, on account of their be of service in the adoption of the new policies ana 
being in rags, on account of the privileges new methods in the newer relationship between 
given them after the last hunger strike and the also newer Orient. To quote an insw ^ 
being taken away from them, and on H ' s be } ief . ‘hat the Bureau of Pds°ns was^iu ^ 
account of their petitions to the Supreme political prisoners because of ) v . hat " as .heen f 
and Local Garments having proved 1="=^ ST-lSffi $ 
of no avail. It is said that they received visit to the said Bureau and the negative reply 
better treatment in Bengal Jails. These Director ol said mstitotion to his inquiry, 1 
men have never had any trial public or ‘ Kas absolutely no political prisoner tn tl> at „ . 

I r CL.r-L In DL.lirsninf 


the bench that he had taken particular care to see if 
there would be any evidence of conspiracy but there 
was none whatever. He held Chapckar alone respon* 
sible for the dastardly deed Sir John Simon vainly 
pleaded that ‘even the devil should hive his due’. 
That unnameablc being might conceivably have it, 
but Mr, Tilak has not had it and he is far from being 
a *devit\ We have many and serious differences with 
him, but nothing will deter any of his countrymen 
from acknowledging his great qualities of ability, 
courage, patriotism, determination, purposefulness. 
We sympathize with Mr Tilak in the loss of the suit 
vv.th costs. 


in camera, and have been "kept in^confine- Such 5stbe difference between 'the Philippines, a1 ' 0 ^ 

ment on mere suspicion. Their cases t0 fun her own government, and soon to embarK ^ 

There »3e'd SiopSu "X”i “''the Far .&'• gjj 

There mush be some reason -why of all through the force of arms for economic and po '} *«*{ 
jails, hunger-striking should he thought of reasons. Their jails will continue to be full of P. , j s 
m Hnzanbagh jail and that more than prisoners, while ours, empty of them. The * s ^ n _y 
once. There is no fun in trying to starve will continue to be, and still grow, content, and l,a Pr£ 
one’sself to death. The ends of justice can wl t Al. pol,cy °w > un fu fishneS u j’ e ^ e ’ s0 n ° b! £iLes m 
be met either by releasing them orbring. * ,he s .°'^ !le . d . E “f pean „ °» 

that should be done for them is to see that ...wu the cme; 

they receive humane treatment. 

Release of All Interned Sinn Feinyri 
In Great Britain, Government, weleary, 
ba i? *,° Ielen , s, = a11 Sinn Feraeri 

who had been lor so long interned there, 
and no doubt they are now all free men 
These internees are not mere suspects, 

against Great 7 Britain and ««?bcr's Budget ‘staKmen'tVid before 

u in Ireland against the British coni'c- ? LeK ' s,ati '' e Council on Mureb 


reason for the colonization of Oriental countries - . 
fall down under the weight of the example fP ve ™._i 
the Philippines, which was in no better -condition tn 
India, and which is making wonderful advance 
politics, in education, m commerce, in business, an 
many other lines. t ( , 

The Imperial Budget. ( 

The principal points of the Finance 
Member's i«*ri hefore 



NOTES 


1918.19 1919 20 


Actual Imperial Exn.nr! , lil 50 000 85 382 000 
Setlistd D^cit t, P* nd,tnr ' 89 7oO 000 
Eitimattd Rnmir,. 4 500 000 


T , uoo 

« artaSd“i,”' 1918 19 

«”Ser mm ,,&, W o f pr„na C r“ ted ^ " 

Ad terse Factors 

Kug ArTi' tBte aad " War Glft 12^ 

Ea.. .3 . * <nfrraie 

t0M o»der Land R e *„ oe fj* 

Vp . PrephioB* Factors 

slip"”-"* | 

i* accoan^S 1 ?^ m tbe , Bud g et f °r 1919 20 
aoder Uated f ,n tn,lll0ns of pounds as 

P „. , '“creased Rece pts 

Ctn touts and M n t ^ 

v,. „ , Kcdncrd Receipt* 

t ^::s ) RctarM( " uow * D * f «> r 

Income T«x 1 41a 

14 

Increased Expenditure 

•<*way« (Capital Expend tore) 13i 4 

4fnj ^ Reduced Expenditure 

££<* Department f* 

“"KtUaoeoa. and Refund, I 

Posed Ra!i° mn ?.® fiyre3 re P«sent the pro- 
p RaiIsva J Programme 

fr? plt £* Expenditure £1" 700 000 

from Pro fit> £8 600 000 

10 taxaUon W,ng ° rC tbe P ro P osed changes 

E Addition C 

IC *” PfoEl * Tax Gross \ eld 71, C 

s 

• Remission, t 

, C0 £wr tor '““"f 5 

Income T«^!-7 c^ s 

to c«»J5 conc *“ <> a * ti 

»-*«Ml>rofit, taxpayer* g 

J°rm oothl'nV'A A hc Budget « a >ts final p: 
Resold VIarc h the Finance Mem y< 

reduced from f * nr P Ins had been ti 

T 'Ston ha^n^ 6S,000 , to -999,000, pro- tl 
Having been made for larger outlay £1 


1 fSSCESSss 

- 53~r“'"~a 2? 

, at 7 S , ex P’ ana tory memorendum has aUn 

- 

2 s « ^sasssasifflss 

The broad results as regards tfm ™ 
est.mritts for 1918 10 ontt? Impend,”? 
are that now the total revenue is eroeeteH 

: iisls^ooS*/ 832981 ^ 0 ”*<5£t?r 

, „I 568 , ’ as com pnred with £4 320 000 

previously estimated The deterioration 

> fs u ar c set on by some small 

:: P f o cements under other heads |?, s „t“ 

£%£?£%&* " d “ s not "tte 

s »r„°.2foii?3ToVora 

the surplus of £200.000 This „®“{" 
dne to scarcity , n Bombay and the SntS 

l«!5t *, h ' "I'rf sn.nl S?',™ e 

ZVZ *,‘ 9 7 already exceeded They 

have a so included in the budget. sm« 
the publication of the financial statement 

•* “3 000 to fo”rS ,bl at o'"cS 

■ ?r ^i W public health fund The Finance 
Member fully appreciates, he said the 
importance attached by nonoUwl 
”' mb " s *?« 'icereg.f Co„° af ,o 
the nrcesutj of strengthening the 
rotot of «be Government for dSHl 
with epidemic diseases such as the rSSf 
disnstrons outbreak of inflnenra aEdbe 
considers it desirable to empbas.se bv a 
email initial grant tbe Government a K-,J 
tancr of the principle that centra? IST 
chineir for deahng with these ™i»? a 
should be developed The net 
the modification in the Pro™3£i°i3 
gets ,s that there wdl bTSTgSt ^ 
duction in the collective surplus of 

tl ? "£SnS" Ju E,r b f M 

£',641,000 to £l,91S,feo‘Sf dc? 
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To this list \vc mnyndd the name of 
our Bengali magazine the Prnbast, which 
also has had to furnish a security deposit 
ofRs. 500. The list would have been still 
more edifying than it is, if the reasons for 
demanding security, in every case, could 
be known and published. So far as the 
JUodern Review and the Prnbnsi arc con- 
cerned, the reason was that formerly they 
were printed at the Kuntaline Press and 
now they are printed at the Brahmo 
Mission Press, which involved new decla- 
rations being made; and that occasion 
was seized by the Magistrate to demand 
security ! Our information is that the 
Moderate Bengali weekly the Sanjibaai 
had to deposit Rs. 1000 as security when 
its old printer died and anew man had to 
declare himself as printer. Mr. Bhupendra- 
nath Basil used all Ins' influence to avert 
such a fate, but did not succeed ; the 
Sanjibani was not exempted. 

New India has corrected the list pub- 
lished by the Independent ns follows 

In the list of the Press Penalties, (p s), imposed 
on National Papers, the statement as to New India 
is very incomplete. It should run ■ 

New India (1st Security) Rs. 1000 (forfeited). 

end „ Rs. 10,000 (returned by Mr. 

Pelly on change of proprietorship). 
3 rd „ Rs, 2000 (forfeited). 

» ' 4 th „ Rs. io.ooo (retained by Mr. 

J . C. Adam, when proprietorship 
changed after Mrs. Besant’s re- 
lease, and her resumption of 
Edtorship, Oct. 1917 . Mr. Adam 
still holds Rs. 12 , 000 ). 

Besant Press, printing Commonweal and New 
India. I * Rs. 2000 . 

‘he Independent and Mr. P. T. Chandra 
will kindly correct He might also add • 

Vasanta Press (Theosophical). ‘ Rs. 5000 . 

No interest is paid on the Rs. 17,000 held by the 
Local Government or their agents, and a continuing 
fine is thus inflicted, outside the law, of Rs. 598 
annually, reckoning interest at 3 ) per cent. 

, The figures published by the Allahabad 
paper were taken from Mr. P. T. 
Chandra’s forthcoming book entitled the 
‘'National Cyclopaedia.” Mr. Taiuddin, 
superintendent of the central bureau for 
the help of Muslim internees, Delhi, has 
sent the Allahabad journal a supplement- 


ary list, consisting of the Muslim papers 
that have been dealt with under the Press 
Act since 1910. The list is long, but we 
reproduce it n9 a matter of public duty. 

1. "The Comrade", English weekly, Rs. 2,000 for- 

k 2. "H-imdard”, Urdu daily Rs. 2,000, forfeited. 

3, "Tauheed", Urdu weekly, Rs. 2,000 demanded. 

4. "Haradard”, Urdu daily. Tresli Security of » 

2,000 deposited. .. _ 

G. "The Comrade" .English weekly. P«^ Sccontj 
of Rs. 10,000 demanded. , _ 

0 "Rafiq”, Urdu dally. R« 500 forfeited. Hi. 20i» 

demanded.^ UnIa wee Uy, Rs 2,000 dt 

8- "Zamindar", Urdu daily, Rs. 2,000 forfeM 
Rs 10,000 forfeited with all the Press machines nan 

m< 9. er '"Al-H Hal", Urdu Illustrated weekly, Rs. 2,000 
forfeited Rt 10,000 demanded. , , v . 

10. "Al-Balagh’', Urdu Illustrated weekly,^ 

2,000 demanded. „ 

11. “Tarjumnn", Urdu daily. Rs. 600 depot KM. 

12. "Sadaqat”, Urdu daily. R»- 600 dep°»'*<*j 

13. "Jamhoor", Urdha daily, Rs. 600 dtp® 
censor appointed, editor externed and internet!. 

14. ' Nnqa.h'', Urdu d.ilj, R.,500 

■or appointed, editor externed and interned. 

15. "Rabbar", Urdu dolly, Rs. GOO depwited. cr 
•or appointed, editor externed and interned. . 

10. "Millat", Urdu dally, Rs. GOO df P® ,ltfU ' 
censor appointed, editor externed and Intrrnea. , 

17. * r RI*alat’\ Urdu dally, Rs 600 dep° SIt 
censor appointed, editor externed and Internee,, 

18. , 'Nal-Roibni",UnJn dBily.Rs. 2,000 *I,ro* Da ‘ 
deposited. Rs. 600 forfeited. 

19. "Masawat”, Urdu daily, Rs. 2.000 dep° s " 

20. Iqdam”, Urdu daily, Rs. 600 (?). r„ f f e ,ted- 

21. ‘*Oudh Punch”, Urdu weekly, Rs.500 f® 

Rs 2,000 demanded. _ n noO 

22. "New Era", English weekly, R* ' 
forfeited. Rs. 10,000 demanded. . onOO, 

23. "The Observer", English Di- weekly, "*■ 1 

forfeited. - ' _ 

24. "Vakeel”. Urdn Bl-weckly, Rs 500, Dep® s ’ l o00 

25. "Urdn-t-Moalla”, Urdn monthly, R* 1 

demanded. , j 

26. "Punjab’ 1 , Urdu daily, Rs. 600, demof d< “- b - 

27. The Isbtaraqi Press publishers of I n 1 

Urdn weekly, Rs. 500, deposited. _ 

28. N.P. W publishers of "Congrees 1 ’. Urdu d*^' 

Rs. 500 deposited _ 

29. Darvesh Press of "Khatib”, Urdn weekly. 
500, deposited. 

The newspapers mentioned suffered in one of tkr* ( 
ways : either they were called upon to 
security, or had the security already deposited.' 
reited and were made to pay fresh and larger * 
“ ‘ the impost demanded baa 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 211, Cornwall 
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increased provision for civil works ex- 
penditurc in Burnmh and Bombay. 

Of the 85’S, millions of pounds the esti- 
mated expenditure during the year 
1919-20 a sum of 41‘20-miliion of pounds 
has been set apart for Military Expendi- 
ture, 17’75 millions for original capital 
expenditure on Railways and a sum of 
6 - 50 millions for repairs and replace 
ments of rolling-stock &c.— altogether the 
P rc ^, ls i?. n ^ or R a *lwa\s thus amounting 
m, lhons sterling. For Education 
cio- n n^ me ? t is *367,700 ; for Medicine 
USo.900 ; for Sanitation £144,000 ; for 
Agriculture £90,900 ; for Scientific and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure the sum laid 
apart amounts to £311,300 ; while the 
proposed expenditure on Irrigation and 
kindred works amounts to £400,000 only. 
In a country, where according to Mr 

"T ° f _, the British statesmen 
ot the first-rank and erstwhile Prime Mi. 
mster of England, owing to the loyalty 
be*tn n ndmn i the Britis ° garrison could 
wnrS ° °“ S k reduced " even during the 
world-war, such abnormally heavy Mili- 
tary expenditure as 4828 percent of the 

meant ^ >n ^ a: *-c b i ,d iF eted for Can b y no 
manv by ,® Ily ar 8 ura " lt when 

BnSef w K' ip '? d,ture llea<Is ol ‘he 
\Ve b "? “taosttotallyneglKtrt. 

tionfor «,. P baps , fi ? d sonK justifies. 
Ran . the , pr °P°sed heavy outlay on 
Railways which bring in such a larae 
the way of profits 

thLstlf. r u r °f- But P ro ^ ts to 
but for the°rai1 be en . or “ ousl J increased, 
ra,1 - wa ys m most cases being 
the management ol the companiel 
™ fhare-holders of which ate, moreover 
S hew," than Indians, The cZm- 
necVof qmt t e indifferent in res- 

K. of the working of the Raifwavs under 
the direct control of the State, Sated 
In“tol d v °to the P ° Wi - C notwithstanding. 

arrangements will continue till tfe lwS 

vd?l be^transferred^t" TadTa 

time, an ■ inquirv“will vi th 5 “'an- 

modify, as may^e^dee^d best" th^tnre 

weT,„ d ?Ltfct d e7a S h™ “ft^ 

appointed by the Go^rnme^ 


of India about a couple of years fig 0 " 
sidcr tbc question of the 
by the State of the railways owotaoj 
have resulted in bringing forth tue 
verbial mouse. ... . 

Thus while lavish expenditure 
marked the Budget in regato to tue 
Railways, the expenditure provna 
necessary projects of social j, 

and material advancement ot t**e l ^ 
lia9 been miserably below the warx. 
prospect ol continued starvation 
schemes for improving the condition 
people cannot out be ajjjpurce ofgre 
tress to them. . . , , troea t 

While thus tlic serious and most , 
needs of the people have been 
the preparations of Sir J 11 ! 1163 ,^,,, - a! t- 
Budget tbc Finance Member has b« 
ful enough to make ample P£ 0 . v '®!, m 4-. 
the prosecution of the New Delhi sen ^ 
a scheme necessitated by the q°“ ^ 

necessary and uncalled for „ tr *), n3 tick 
the Imperial capital from Calcutta ■ ^ 

from its very inception'ln 1911 haso 
been condemned from all sides. ; ,ii* 
to the estimates n sum of £53,333^ 
spent during the currentyear in sa “" ;taf f 
alone in New Delhi while the 

needs of the entire India have such a ^ ^ 

recognition, as indicated above. It ■ ^ 
remembered that with the object 0 L^l <r ii- 
money at the crisis oFtbe war the ^ 
menthad decided to stop work a ! :Iie ^ T . 0 {icr* 
But this is how it has been saving ® k e 
The' figures represent initial outlay ° -g. 
new capital : In 1917-18 they spfLfia.20 
543; in 1918-19, £286,700 ; in and 1 ^ ■ j 
it is estimated to spend £300,000. 
Hardinge’s estimate for building Jtf, 
Capital was, it will be i -e ® e l5,no00 
£4000,000. Already nearly £3,0 •gjy 
nas been spent, and the work is sc £ 
more than begun, and the country 
fortunate if it escapes with less , r a 
£25,000,000 if not more on this f a o9 t 
new Capital at a time when money » 0 f 
urgently needed for the ameliorate 
the unfortunate millions of the pe°P 
“ a ^. tin g tb is vast Peninsula. , fe of 
The one and only redeeming fen . j s 
Sir James Meston’s present *#0 

ms decision to free incomes below 
~f- 2.000 per annum from in coni ^ 
The Finance Member said; ''There. m 
be no question that the Rs.1,000 
‘ 5?°^ a serious hardship, apd 
cided to raise the taxable limit of 1,1 
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fc orn , n t |„. p}}„SF^} a,lao ° ,s practically 
«re made and ^~i r he f New od dittons 
? 0 ®ekrynote tl,?f 1 . fica » t,0ns cffcctetl l>ut 

^■^■•asssassfs 

/0r «*» to 1 rV° U r lt ** not enough 

out clearer fro ’ S ? 1 ° 1 ur t futurc •* growing 
°^ a Pnmitutf. n Nie nebulous adumbration 

* h «itT» affi must aIs ,? be a *3urcd 

^achievemot' indistinct in 

People holds Its htntn he past E , VCf y B^at 
of th ‘» because ‘f/ 7 so , va,uab ' e because 

image of* he hopf ’ nDfi ‘hcreforcHie are°thren# at, °?' or .P aros itisro ~’\Yhen we 

fe, thinhemlf?i ai ?, Marthas hismstmctivc when onr ' 1 ,oas o( sel f rcspecT 

SK S tCt rsTS-l 

credential or t.-Vf a * blstor y (s maa s 
V big p as t * ” futu ". signed and scaled 

ha ^ h cer I tam ,C r ! it° a r / TaniSat,0n of t,,e rflce 
Patent wi i ! memories which are 
?«» ,n a narf b t- IOn “ S nosc and 

«at«rc ancfdeKt' i 1 *S? pe ' "palate ,ts 

skl “ In thef Si,rSf- the P'? ment of its 
memories that race * thcrc also run 
of alien mixture a con , ,ta ? t or, to case 
CTC n after the }f~T f Lack repeatedly, 
ne lapse of long intervals 


IS hell that our desire, are *i™ ,tr » a * 
factors which one inn*,. C i crrft tire 

!iS 5* «™A d n.W..°;. r 

‘imc it never creates 1 th £ curr *ntof 
» <y>n) r;Vb l '?, rj I; 

..»«"& ,l A° t 5,?;“VT r '"r r " 

carry in our sul conscious nfrePP*’ ' vc 
primal aspiration n hie Ji alone «nl SOroc 
tee u, a definite future «r*. ,0ne 0311 Bmran 

«avc us from ,xt, fiction. „ will 

petual shame —worse thnn the ,P cr 

life of .m, tat.cn, or paras, t„m uT° f the 
are threatened wit!. ,)* hen we 


idea that there eaJT£ W £ e! . med Wlt/ * tb ' 
civilization worth th^nam? andu£t° f 
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l-BOTB. IJorrowNoffor staZVK' V 

wig to a head —then our nni. u CC °, r ft 
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I or, m the long run „ ® f r °. ur , P c «P'e 
ous nature which wins and i? « +h b c ,° nsc ' 

,“XT,Xr $£' ™»1 iteflSSg’ 
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surficc, winch clamorouslv make them 
selves obvious and vigorous!) storm at 
the present time 

1 hive said elsewhere, tint the environ 
ment in wlucli we see the past of India, 
is tli** forest, the memory of which per- 
meates our classical literature and still 
haunts our minds The legends related in 
our great epics cluster under the sublime 
shade of those ancient forests , and, in 
the forest, the most intense pathos of 
human life found its background in the 
greatest of our romantic dramas 1 he 
memory of these sacred forests is the 
one great inheritance which India ever 
cherishes through all her political \ icissi 
tudes and economic disturbances 

But we must know, that these forests 
were not merely topographical in their 
sigmGcancc We have seen that the history 
of the Northmen of Europe is resonant 
with the association of the *ca That 
sea, also, is not a mere physical fact, 
but represents certain ideals of life winch 
still guide their history and inspire all 
their creations In the sea, Nature pre 
sented herself to these men in her aspect 
of a danger, of a barrier, which seemed to 
be at constant war with the land and its 
children The sea was the challenge of 
untamed Nature to the indomitable human 
soul And man did not flinch , he fought 
and won , and the spirit of fight continued 
in lum He looked upon his place in the 
world as extorted from a hostile scheme 
ot thmgs, retained in the teeth of opposi 
tion His cry is the cry of triumph of 
defiant Man against the rest of the uni 
verse 


This is about the people who lived by 
the sea and rode on it as on a wild 
champing horse, clutching it by its mane 
ana making it render service from shore 
to shore But in the level tracts of Arya 
varta men found no barrier between tbeir 
and the Grand Life that permeates 
the Universe The forest gave them sbel 
ter and shade fruit and flower, fodder and 
fuel it entered into a close living relation 
wun their work and leisure and necessity, 
ano in this way made it easy for them to 

know their own hves as associated with 
the larger life They could not think of 
their surroundings as lifeless separate, 
or inimical So the view of the Truth 
f ° und > was distinctly 
different lrom that of those of whom we 
spoken above and their relation 


ship with this world also took a different 
turn, is the) came to rcnh'c tint the 
gifts of light and air, of food and drink, 
did not come from cither sk) or tree or 
soil, but lmd their fount in the nil per 
vading consciousness and joy of umveml 
life The) uttered quite simply ora 
naturally firea 1 !— 

“All that is, vibrates with life, having 
emerged from the bupreme Life ” 

When we know this world as alien to 
us then we knqw it ns a thing mechanics 
built b) ndivmc mechanic or by n chance 
combination of blind forces Then our 
relation to it becomes the relation ol 
utility, and we set up our ow n machines 
or mechanical methods to deal with it 
and make as much profit ns our know 
ledge of its mechanism allows ^us to uo 
Then we nre apt to say that Knowledge 
is power This view of things doesnot 
altogether play us false, for the machine 
lins its place in this world And there 
fore, not only this material universe, but 
also human beings can be used ns machines 
and made to yield results But the view 
of the world which India has taken .is 
summed up in one compound word— 
Its meaning is that Reality, 
which is essentially one, has three aspects 
The first is sit, the principle of Being 
whose first information comes to t« 
through our senses , it relates us to an 

things through the relationship of common 

existence The second is chit, the principle 
of Knowing, it relates us to all things 
through the relationship of mind TU 
third is amuda— tlic principle of Enjoying 
—which unites us with all things through 
the relationship of love Our conscious 
ness of the world as that of the sum total 
of things that exist or that are governed 
by universal laws is imperfect according 
to the true Indian view, — but it is perfect 
when our consciousness realises all tilings 
as spiritually one with it and therefore 
capable of giving us joy Our text Ot 
daily meditation contains the truth ot 

the one and the "game creative force appear 

ing in an undivided stream of manifesto 
tion in our consciousness and in the world 
of which w e are consciou® They are one, 
as the East and the West are one winch 
only our self divides into contradictions 
For us the highest purpose of this world 
is not merely living m it, knowing it and 
making use of it, but realising our own 
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no- a‘'psTchoIo^«i r n macf ”ne & to you 
copsaouslTor CBr «Mty, (though 

bn part as n m' 1 ^^’° nsci ? us ^ does take 
object of stud V fnr™ \° f , wo r k and as an 


object of sL a a“? ch,ne ° f ^ork and as an 

fSSss^jB 3 , a 

Indian tj,.o as ttiat °* a friend js trulv such at uL their feme, 

world of hi V ', e T of the world asthl UttarnRa^rh C f h ? ka *' ka > Shakuutala, 

SF- r 

Cm a ^tS^r S e 5B t 1 k ‘"«- '*»«” S”' tr ° m , ” s,ab "'^ ° fi ■Pr.to.I 

T«' ,h, /K?FI ; f ' -sssstjs -^.nrsu^'s&f**- 
jr^^gr ; ~ u sses-SE? wt 
sH^rSsffi 

^ f^asssss-wi-s &ga 

" c °Sn«t.on of tho tS° 8 tkron f*.“the Knmara Sambhava But the toiS 
^ousondUcnn^'P man with voluptuous outbreaks, tbe.ug " et {o t u! 
a A poet of a ?« te r Tf aIl f e , vaned Simony of .Nature’/ sranW 
« term,, ag a l l " aw, while describing loses its delirious shrillness in t/emaSS 
J,‘«post„trofd,™.^“”?"..‘'"> a' or the open sky The moon besS,,"?.,' 

IOC Summer evrnine. rrsnna..l — u .. or 


young hermit boys It s agamTe" the 
story The heritage sh.n« out ,f 
our ancient literature” as the nN™ ln u a 
•he chasm between ml’ aod^he rS'f 
creation has been bridged ° rest of 

the'"h!, heiira "u aoroth "' “unities, where 
characters moleotly drown 
onr attention in the vnrf<.^- wn 


. tb « posture of r?» S tells of of the open sky The moon hwrf.”? 8 ?!* 

i ,aa ts as t . jT„ atl i eas V 1 tbe flowering summer evening, resonant with the° f * be 
ti5 C ?= aHered bfth? ‘twrf “.l.'T.'f f0n °! a, ”J •’« to ,t t"e,r 


JJ^nfice oflerM the W,nd » of the 

the,r blossom d b T *, be trees scattering 
! k,th the °TLl ° f tbe , K rOTe sounding 
“ eo Pbytes, and ?? S cbanted bv the 
Perots, co “? d *** , mantras w hieh tl e 


H a T,f “t / iSSKSS'fts 


} SJ 'br wild fow 1 erjoying 
° ">« dwm.it ' the food iflend 
y which is in all creatures,— 


own metody",' m““tT?hythm Jw ays "the 
Aadambn groce. glistening in the fiX cool 
rain of the season ; and the sot.iI. k 1 
w alt into its heart’ the wi'lS* , 3,T 

scent orthe mango JloweTs ° f tl,e 
ot youth at the B ,nddea°comk°g of'vSS" 
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(Eros), Kalidasa 1ms been careful to a\ oul 
giving tins outburst of passion an nbnor 
mnl supremacy within the narrow field of 
view of exclusive humanity ills genius 
basked in the sunshine of the human spirit, 
here it pervades the spring flower and 
tli- harvest of the autumn , and that 
genius never played at focussing it into a 
point of ignition upon the naked flutter 
ing heart Kahda«a lias shown n true 
reverence to the divine lore making of 
Sati by making his narration of it ns a 
central white lotus floating on the world- 
wide immensity of youth, in which the 
animals and trees have their rhythm of 
life throbs It is a sacred flame of longing 
whose lamp is the universe 

Not only its third canto, but. the whole 
of the Kumnr'i Sambhava poem is painted 
upon a limitless canvas Its inner idea is 
deep and of all time It answers the one 
question that humanity asks through all 
its endeavours —How is the birth of the 
hero to be brought about,— the brave one 


tude, lienvcti was in peril And when 
beautiful Sati— the Real— was all by her 
self, in her unwedded self seclusion, the 
demons were triumphant Only from the 
union of the exuberant freedom of the 
Real with the tranquil restraint of the 
Good comes the* fullest strength 

\ lew cd from the outside, India, in the 
time of Kalidasa, appeared to have reached 
the zenith of civilization, excelling as she 
rbd in luxury, literature and the arts 
Kalidasa himself was not free from, the 
prevailing tone, and the outer embellish 
ment of Ins poetry is as daintily luxurious 
ns must have been the decorative art oi 
the period Tins, however, is only one 
aspect m which Ins age influenced the poet 
But what sudden passion for sacrifice, 
for the austere discipline of the hfe ot 
aspiration, troubled our Goddess of Poesy 
amidst the luxury of her golden bower 
It was the eternal message of the forest, 
that can never he silenced, and like a 
refrain, simple in its punty, comes up 


iitsu uc uiuugui, uuuiu,-uic urave one reiram, simple in its purity, w*»— 
who can defy and vanquish tlic evil demon, again and again, through all noisy n is 
when he sweeps upon the scene, laying tractions of discord,— the message to free 
waste heavens own kingdom ? This is our consciousness from the accumulations 
the greatest of all problems for each indi of desire to win our immortality, oy 
vidual, and it forces itself in ever new, breaking through the sheath of self, tbe 
ever recurring forms upon each race and self which belongs to death From Ins seat 
nation, and this is the one problem winch beside all the glories of Vikramoditya s 


pensts in most of our poet s' works — m Ins 
Shakuntala, Raghuvajnsha and Kumara 
Sambhava 

It becomes evident that such a problem 
had become acute m Kalidasa’s time when 
the old simplicity of Hindu life had broken 
up The Hindu kings forgetful of their 
kingly duties, had become self seeking 
epicureans and India was being repeated 
ly devastated by the Shakas 

But what answer does the poem give 
to the question it raises ’—Not that more 
armaments were needed, or that a league 
of powers should be formed, or that some 
mechanical adjustment of political balance 
had to be effected Its message is that 
the cause of weakness lies in the inner 
life of the soul It is m some break of 
harmony with the Good some dissocia 
tion from the True When gam is com 
S„; C ,if.L?r l . Dgup , when love is fulfilled 


throne the poet’s heart yearned 


punty of India’s past age of spird 
striving • - • • * " 


And it was this "yearning whiC^ 
of 


to the annals of the ancient kings 
Raghu s line 

4 1 fain would sing,” says Kalidasa, 1“ 
his prologue, “of those whose purity ^ en 
back to the day of their birth, whos 
r striving went forward till attainmem* 
whose empire knew no bounds but 
seas, whose adventurous journeys reacbc° 
up to the high heaven, who offered obia 
tions to the sacred fire in accordance Wita 
injunctions made gifts to the needy it* 
accordance with their wants, awarded 
punishments in accordance with the crime* 
and regulated every wakeful activity 10 
accordance with the hour,— who accu 
undated treasure for the sake of ret “ s 
tribution tempered their utterao5 e - * 


bv self « luwuicu inoution tempered their utterance 

httheoenanel ■rf'il,,, pas *‘°“ ls purjf.c.l tl,c , a ke of truth, desired victories for the 

lttrorcm horn -t w,". 1, th '! °”^ l> ° f 8'°'? entered mto wedlock for 

save mankiud from -ill which can the sake of progeny,— who practised learn 

When the ascetic Shivn di«ater mg in their childhood attended to wealth 

lo “t m the .pa.s.ve T >“ there youth took to the hermitage .0 

i immensity of bis soli their old age cast away their bodies 



union ‘or a ' ta ',°,' d , "" 5 “P«”= 
Hack all wealth »r f “ ‘ , th ™K>' 

£ life s to?; S or R tf fV h “ 
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%V, nere did it begin > en.Wm. V " reaK 01 Harmony between 

,»W f.Th * ? f R »fl>» tild “a pro. l."irt?Uo s «'!„ r S“° C , , n at ' 0 ”' J b! '""» *•><= 
orip m w ,, hermitage, showiog that its and the life th«r f the sands of the self 

Sarssi £S'P‘ ;r ™ 

CbEK llne K ' a S Dilip, with his I hlvenl^ ? d d ,? s,res on *b- other 
»P«a the l?”o"th “fo a rtS'°Tl h ” 'f 1 "*' 1 of ,il,s fr °m tbf Juration 

nmidft iwra'of'SSIi.jS' R a gh ?, T ? a,!h . a 


of this r™p «■ 

the m.aor drama of VltlaTihnumhS ™ 

1, V a "“ h, ,” K " ,a d '*=™»t manZ 

SJ&sr. ft, ■» 


^'Jss.-’XsassK 

”‘ th -hr% pra ™’ ■" TOW1 " p l t *TI*j”* 
‘rained In?!* 13 tbe ca,m strength of the res t, ' 0lwii ^r» i ^T7 “Let God, to illumine fnr 

be de5*,h RT , e tlie colo «rs in w hich 

qnent for „ * ccd > as ol the evening, elo 
splendour t,me t'tth its sumptnoas 
by the iler^ SUnset * hat orertakea at last 
® W »T all ifL a i? D » darkness which sweeps 

abyss nrJ..i, anw *uto the fathomless . . 

•i 3 oi night *u*c oi man and 

p “».hStad°en“he a °' i tk, » rndujg of b»s the tavocatilii’or thS%,nt of ttaDmoe 


13 1 In *i,_ j at w “ ,c b w as and that which 
RJonouj! T ^? yS j Vrhcn the future glowed 
turned n, }u b ?* d ; scIf discipline was es- 
tion the nr»,. ' 'Shest path, selfrennncia 
fall had ££? tcat treasure, bat when down 
°f desire no** imminent, the hungry fires 
P°'nt« dnr.i-5 1 ?? at a hundred different 
When thr , ! he / TCS of aI1 beholder* ” 
onbndlfd *t, s V* f sc lf aggrandisement is 
E5ca t and r« e har ™ony between cdiot 
eonce n ( ra( ^““oeiation 13 destroyed By 
‘rating onr pnde or desire upon a 


^r„“i PQ, ' r '“"iriViS 

poet, is one in whose nature Eternal 

Woman is ever commingled, in an ascetic 

purity oflove-w ho stands in the S 
simplicity of barenness in the midst of his 
infinite wealth The unified being of Kara 

thlfeteraJfin if th L5 e ?7 t ^“holism of 
tbe Redded love ol man and 
woman The poet opens his drama with 
ationof this spirit of the Divine 
ou.ou it is quite evident that this 
mvocation carries the message in it with 
W ^ ,C i h h I STectcd bis kingly audience The 
^° „» raJDa , ,S to sho * ,n vivid colour 
r b i v at i! r ngl , mf * s , of the treacherous 
falsehoods and cruelties inherent in all 
passions that are unchecked In this olav 
the conflict of ideals is between the king 

SfiJff ~ bet r en A ^>a,tra and 

Dhanci, between the insolent ofience 
agamst oil that is good and true, and 
the unlimited peace of forgiveness that 
Thr d iwit* e * n fi the '^^aenfice of love 

K,dd^ .l ,Sn,ficacce oi «“■ contrast hes 

hidden m the^iy names of the hero ard 
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the heroire of tlic drama T1 onf.li the 
name 1/,/mnifri is historical yet it 
symboh is ut the poet s mind the ilfsa 
Intuig destructiveness of uncontrolled 
desire —just as did the name of Ia/mi tirnn 
mKaghmamtha \f,tumitrn — 11 c friend 
of til" fire —the reckless person who m 
Ins love roal ing is playing with fire not 
knowing tint all the time it is scorching 
him Hack till the teed of immortality 
perishes nt the core of Ins being \ttd w hut 
a great name is Dltantu signifying the 
fortitude nnd forbearance that comes of 
the majesty of soul What association it 
carries of the infinite dignity of love 
purified by the sncnfictnl fire of self 
abnegation rising far above all insult of 
base betrayal ’ Can anybody doubt wlmt 
effect tlic performance of tins drama 
produced upon the royal lool cr on what 
searching of heart what humility what 
reverence for the Ion that claims our 
best worship by the oiler of its patient 
worship of service * 

In Shal unlala this conflict of ideals 
has been shown all through the drama 
by the contrast of the pompous heartless 
ness of the king s court at d the natural 
puuty of the hermitage the contrast of 
the arrogance displaying itself upon the 
hollow eminence of convention and the 
simplicity standing upon the altitude of 
truth 1 he message of the poet is uttered 
by the two 1 ermit boys when they enter 
the king s palace just before the impend 
mg catastrophe of Sbakuntala s life the 
naked cruelty of which is shilfullyhidden 
by the episode of the curse though it was 
unbared a moment before through the 
shameless self confession of fickleness by 
the king when he listened to the lamenta 
tion of Harasapadika one of his numerous 
victims The message is — 

si was fa* tnw trfatnfafat 

at fat tivnftrsmfat titfa i 

We look upon these devotees of pleasure 
as he who has bashed looks upon the 
unclean as the pure in heart upon the 
polluted as the wide awake soul looks 
upon the slothful slumberer and as the 
one who is free to move looks upon the 
shackled 

And what is the inner meaning of the 
curse that follows the hermit girl m this 
drama till she is purified by her penance > 
I am sure according to the poet it is the 


s imc cur*c from which his country at flat 
time u fit red There wen. two guests who 
lmoekcl it the gate of Slml untoM ol 
whom one was icccptcd nnd the otter 
refused The king ns au end odnreot of 
passion and worldlmcss came to her ana 
she readily yielded to Ins allurement* 
But when after that the duty of the higher 
life the spirit of the forest ideal stood 
before her in the guise of nil noetic, she 
in her absent mindedness did not no ice 
him Ard wlmt was the result 7 She ost 
her world of desire for which she 1™ 
fore iken her truth And in order , 
regain that world ns her own by right •!« 
bad to follow through suffering the path 
of self conquest The poet was aware 

of the two gusts who sought entrance 

into the heart of Ins country —the devotee 
of pleasure and power who comes secretly 
without giving his real name and losin 
untes lumself into trustful acceptance, anu 
tlic meeker of spiritual perfection vfuo 
announces himself in a masters voice 1 
clear notes «fl — ' I am here I A»u 

to his dismay he found his country haring 
her heart to the former to be betrayed oj 
lnm It is evident that kings of tun 
period were deeply drawn into the cauy 
of self indulgence nnd were fighting 
other for power the love of which leaa 
men into the insanity of suicide ** 
fatal curse of falsehood is always g* oc , 
ted when power and succc's are P u [ su r 
for their own *=akc when our ha 
passions shamelessly refuse all c ' a!rn f.^ 
justice nnd self control The poet 11 . 
one lingering ray of hope in his hear 
He could not but believe that his country 
had not lost her reverence for her fa/jasu 
the guest who brings to her door an 
message of everlasting life only her nun 

was distracted by some temporary on 
break of temptation He was certaj 
that she w ould w ake up in sanctnyms 
sorrow and give birth to her Bharatn 
the hero who would bring to her * 
unity and strength of truth There tv a 
a note of assurance in the poets voice 
when through h s great poerfis Kumara 
Sambhava and Shakuntala 1 c called ne 
to come back once again to her p irity 
life and real sation of soul the call w* icu 
-is true ior other times and other couotr es 
also For the curse still remains to d e 
worked off by humanity for the ini osp 
table insult offered to tl e Eternal i ’ 
Man 
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nierJ._ r _ a? 11 BeT . er >s the arrow meet for 
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«**of .u caHou * destructive 

sublimely great th ArH fih J tsfra, . ,Dess u ” 
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the modem S ‘ 7 greed °« commercialism in „ TI ?B obstructions J 

earth hun«r 8 n aRai “ St , ,ts ma,,fd fist of . k ? ow of other great systems ,« 
strong, which 1 i’ ea,0£ , t the lust of the ? b c there Is a special insistence unon 
the Beanfif .i ,s grossly intent upon killing sacr, fice and resignation Just as hear °,« 
GQ odto^h a I a rf P'^c-ug the heart ofihf au-m port ant factor in thl prone* of 
warning of thef^ 0nc e again sounds the flVhVc* 1 S ° 13 pain nn essential reagent 
the first not ^ rest| at the conclusion of 1? ‘he formation of mans life It melt* 
fateful "hen the king is engaged in tbc mtractable hardness of his sDirit an* 

r */S, W ‘ th the hermit girl - O Q T ay , the crust w hich 
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oi our mind, instead of being scattered, 
flow in a united stream in harmony with 
the untver«ab purpose, then does peace 
result— the peace w inch pervaded India's 
forest retreats, where man was pot 
separate from, and had no quarrel with, 
the rest ot his surrounaings 

The two hermitages, winch we have in 
the drama Af Shakuntala, serve to give a 
magnitude to her joy and sorrow One of 
these hermitages was on earth, the other 
on the border oi the abode of immortals 
In the first, we see the daughter of the her 
mitagc watching m delight the union of the 
sweet flowering creeper with the mango 
tree round which it has tw ined , or busy 
rearing motherless young deer with hand 
fills of grass seed, and picking the spear 
grass out from their tender mouths 
soothing the pricks with healing oil This 
hermitage serves to make simple, natural 
and beautiful the love of the king lor the 
herimt girl The other hermitage was 
on the great cloud like massive Hemakuta 
peak, standing like Shiva, with his locks 
of forest growths and tangled creepers, 
lost in meditation, its gaze fixed on the 
sun In this, Marichi, the revered 
preceptor of both Gods and Titans, 
together with his wife, was engaged m 
the pursuit Of self realisation There, 
when the young hermit boys would play 
fully snatch from the lioness her suckling 
cub, ; its distress would greatly exercise 
the t5pasa Mother The second hermitage, 
m turn, serves to mellow with a great 
peace and purity the sorrow and insult 
which had driven Shakuntala there 

It has to be realised, that the former is 
of the earth the region of the mortals, 
the latter of heaven, the region of the 
immortals In other words, the one 
represents what is the other ‘what 
should be ' The unceasing movement of 
‘what is’ is towards ‘what should he ’ It 
finds its true freedom in that movement 
The first is Sati— the Real— the last Shiva, 
the Good In the life of Shakuntala like 
wise, the ‘what is’ had to find its fulfilment 
m the ‘what should he’ What was of 
the earth had to come through the path 
of sorrow, to the border of heaven 

Those who have followed the evolution 
° f tll S , F ,nc ‘p al «lea in this drama,— 
its seed life m the soil of passion its deli 
verance ot harvest in the sunlight of the 
purity of self abnegation -will understand 
the great poet Goethe s criticism of 


Shakuntala, so tersely expressed in a 
single verse — 

"Wouldst thou the flower of the spring and 
fruit of the mature year, 
W ouldst thou what charms and enrap 

tures and what feeds and nourishes, 
Wouldst thou heaven and earth in one 
name entw med, 

I nunc thee, O Sakuntala, and all is slid 
Tor in Shakuntala the reconciliation is 
given, through the penance of pain and 
sacrifice, to the pair of contraries, that 
which attracts and that which gives 
freedom, the limitation of self and the 
dedication of self to the Eternal Goethe s 
own drama Faust, in its first and in its 
second part, tries to show the same sepa 
ration and then reconciliation between 
the Real and the Good, between Sati and 
Shiva 

However, my point is this, that the 
scene of such reconciliation is depicted 
both in Shakuntala and in Kumara Sam 
bhava, upon the background of the 
tapo\ana showing whence the spring o * 
the ideal harmony welled forth, the 
harmony between Nature and man, be 
tween the fife in the individual and fife m 
the All 

In the Ramayana Rama and his com 
pamons, in their banishment, bad to 
traverse forest after forest , they had to 
live in leaf thatched huts, to sleep on toe 
bare ground But as their hearts kit 
their kinship with woodland, hill ana 
stream, they were not in exile amidst 
these Poets brought up m an attnos 
pbere of different ideals, would have 
taken this opportunity of depicting m 
dismal colours the hardship of the forest 
life in order to bring out the martyr 
dom of Ramachandra in the strong 
emphasis of contrast But, m the Rataaya 
na we are led to realise the greatness of 
the hero not in an inimical struggle with 
nature, but m sympathy with it 

Sita, the daughter in law of a great 
kingly house, goes along the forest paths 

tm ytrif i 

xrpttrmm l 
fTpuprra srrsrat 

Vt oiT^rmi vat trt u 
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She asks Rama about the flowering its blossoms, the ineffable tenderness of 
trees and shrubs and creepers which she human love, — that which imparted the 
has not seen before At her request raysterv of a spiritual depth to all its 
r <i i an1 gathers and brings her plants sounds and forms 

» j , exuberant with flowers and Strangely enough in Shakespeare’s 
it delights her heart to see the forest dramas like those of Kalidasa no find a 
PJi fS| variegated with their streams secret vein of complaint against the 
artificial life of the king s court the life of 
ungrateful treachery and falsehood And 
almost everywhere ra his dramas, forest 
scenes have been introduced in connection 
with some working of the life of unsentpu! 
ous ambition It is perfectly ohvious tn 
Timon of Athens —but there Nature 
oflers no message or balm to the injured 
soul of man In Cymbehne the moun 
tamous forest and the cave appear in their 


and sandy bank resounding with 
calls of heron and duck 

it 

•fttv tmft 1 xtftxfw 
H x^r 

v r STnnmtrTu a 
ft hen Rama first took his abode i 


p. i t *»»•**<* UISL ms nouue in ure ramoiis loresc ana rue cave appear in tneir 
. peak that delightful Chttra aspect of obstruction to life s opportunities 

{V *” e .Va/rarat< river, \ ith its —which only seem tolerable in comparison 
!y slopes for landing, he forgot all the with the vicissitudes of fortune in the 
pain °f leaving his home id the capital artificial court life ns expressed by 
at the sight of these woodlands alive with Belanus 

wist and bird ’ Did you but know the city's usuries 


firtf fnfrtafirir —having 
Iwed on that hill for long, Rama who 
was fiifwifini, lover of the mountain and 
the forest, said one day to Sita 

T Ttsrw »nf «r ^x^f****** 

h vry^ VT T vWhir«rw Tuft* i 


. it ^ took upon the beauties of this 
nl! t * 0,s m y kingdom troubles me 
o longer, nor does the separation from 
^ wl eDds can3e me nn T PanfT ” 

r '’ aei > *hey went over to the Dandaka 
a t,,ey saw t kere a hermitage with 
fij. i. roun d it caused by the sacnfictal 
Ks oturmg like the sun itself This ash 
ram u as 1 the refuge of 

?^ii r ? aturfs > fl as enfolded by Brahmt 
the Spirit of the Infinite 
, *“ us passed Ramachandra s exile, now 
^oodbnd. now in hermitage scenes 
mv. IOTC wI, ich Rama and Sita bore each 

i . °oited them, not only to each other, .* » w >u V - 

10 the Universe of Me That is why, curses by the ingratitude born of the 
seemLi a was taken an ay, the loss natural life of the court that finds its 
The* ° ver J" great to the forest itself symbol in the storm in the heath The 
toinhi lnct,on of n star is doubtless a extreme tragic intensity of * Hamlet" and 
Rnty event in the world of stars , and ‘Othello’ is unrelieved by any touch of 
tbit" 00 J know, !f we had pure vision Nature s eternity Excepting in a passing 
a * m a ?y etion of injary in the heart of glimpse of a moonlight night in the love 
belo ' . * VCr Rives rise to saflenng which scene in the " Merchant of Venice” Nature 
robbed *3.° worll S ta’s abduction has not b-en allowed in other dramas of 

the forest of the m 03 1 beauttlul of— this senes, including ‘Romeo and Juliet’* 
57^—2 


And felt them knowingly the art o’ 

the court, 

As hard to leave as keep whose top to 

climb 

Is certain falling or so slippery that 

The fear s ns bad a* falling ” 

In ‘ As You Like It ’ the Forest of Arden 
is didactic in its lessons,— it does not 
bring peace but it preaches when it says 
Hath not old custom made this life 

more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? Yre not 
these woods 

More free from peril than the envious 

court ?" 

In the * Tempest’ in Prospero’s treat 
ment of Ariel and Caliban we realise man’s 
struggle with nature and his longing to 
sever connection with her In "Macbeth " 
as n prelude to a bloody crime of treachery 
and treason, we are introduced to a scene 
of barren heath where the throe witches 
appear ns the personification of Nature’s 
malignant forces , and in * King Lear," 
it is the fury of a father’s love turned into 
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and “Antony and Cleopatra,” to contn 
bate her ow n music to the music of man’s 
love In * The Winter’s Tale” the suspici 
ous cruelty of a king’s love stands bare 
in its relentlessness and Nature cowers 
before it offering no consolation I hope 
it is needless for me to say that these ob- 
servations of mine are not for criticising 
Shakes peare’«s great power as a dramatic 
poet, but to show m hts works the 
gulf between nature and human nature 
owing to the tradition of his race and 
time It cannot be said that beauty 
of nature is ignored m his writings , 
only he fails to recognise in them the 
truth of the interpenetration of human 
life and the cosmic life of the world 
When literature takes for its object the 
exhibition of the explosiveness of a 
human passion then necessarily that 
passion is made detached from its great 
context of the universe and is shown in 
its extreme violence generated by the ins- 
tability of equilibrium And this is what 
we find in Elizabethan dramas,— the clash 
of passions in their fury of self assertion 
We observe a sudden and a completely 
different attitude of mind in the later 
English poets, like Wordsworth and 
Shelley, which can only be attributed to 
the great mental change in Europe at 
that particular period, through the in- 
fluence of the newly discovered philosophy 
of India which stirred the soul of Germany 
and strongly roused the attention of 
other Western countries 

In Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” the very 
subject — Man dwelling in the garden of 
Paradise, — seems to aflord a special oppor 
tunity for bringing out the true greatness 
of man’s relationship with Nature But 
though the poet has described to us the 
beauties of the garden though be has 
shown ns the animals living there in amity 
and peace among themselves, there is no 
rc&hty of kinship between them and man 
They were created for man's enjoyment , 
man was their lord and master We find 
no trac- of the love of the first man and 
woman surpassing themselves and over 
Mowing the rest of creation, such as we 
iind in the love scenes in Kumara Sambba 
rn and Shakuntala and in our Vaisbnava 
wbe f re fi°ds its symbols in the 
beautv of all natural objects But in 
the seclusion of the bower, where the first 
paradise W ° man re3ted ,n the garden of 


“Bird, beast, insect or worm 
Darst enter none, such was their awe ot 
man 

At the bottom of this gulf between 
man and Nature there is the lack of tlie 
message,— ‘know all that 
is, as enveloped by God’ According to 
this epic of the West, God remains aloo 
to receive glorification from his creatures 
The same idea persists in the case o 
man's relation to the rest of creation 
Not that India denied the superiority 
of man, but the test of that superiority 
lies, according to her, in the comprene 
siveness of sympathy, — not in the alo 
ness of absolute distinction . 

The love of Rama and Sita, in t 
Uttara Rama Cbanta has permeated tne 
surrounding earth, water and sky w 
its exuberance When Rama, for the 
cond time, finds himself on the banks 
the Godavari, he exclaims to V * 1 
“this is the place even 
deer and whose trees are my friend 


deer and whose trees are my — - 
When after Sita's exile he comes aero s 
some former haunt of theirs, he lame 
that his heart, even though turned 
stone, melts when he sees the trees , 
deer and the birds which Sita’s own na ■ 
used to nourish with water, seed 

In the Megbaduta, the ex 1 led 
is not shut up within himself in his g 
The very agony of his separation 
his loved one serves to scatter bis 
over the woods and streams, enrich the 
the prodigality of the rains And so . 
casual longing of a love sick inaivyd 
has become part of the symphony e 
universe And this is the outcome ot 
spirit of teaching which springs from 
ancient forest - 

India holds sacred, and counts as p»® 
of pilgrimage, all spots which display 
special beauty or splendour of oatur 
These had no original attraction, 
count of any special fitness to be culti va 
ed, or lived upon Here man is free, n 
to look upon nature as a source of snpP'J 
of his necessities but to realise hisso 
beyond himself The Himalayas of 
are sacred and the Yindbya Hills H 
majestic rivers are sacred Labe Mana' 
and the confluence of the Ganges ana to 
Jumna are sacred India has saturate 
with her love and worship tlie g rea 
nature with which her children are su r * 
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and pure kecp them cIean 

countrv inJ 11 ! bealthlnl The more our 
more t ?aw » ,0 f 1 ,ts P° wcrs of soul, the 
Practiced °ti C havc become its outward 
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has, m°onre mean3 of aI1 truc worship 
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re Petition 'f S u DS i_ es and dead ness of mere 
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B ut my reverence goes out to the man 
who when taking an immersion, can 
receive the water upon his body, and into 
his mind as well, m a devout spirit .-for 
him the grimy touch of habit has not 
been able to tarnish the everlasting 
mystery which is in fire and earth water 
and food , he has overcome, by the sensi- 
tiveness of his soul the gross materialism 
—the spirit of contempt, of the average 
man which impels the latter to look Upon 
u ater as mere liquid matter 

So long as man w as unable to realise 
aD all pervading law in the material 
world, his knowledge remained petty and 
unfruitful But the modern man feels 
himself united to the universe by physical 
laws governing all This ia Science’s 
great achievement 

The quest which India set to herself 
was to realise the same unity in the realm 
of the spirit, that is to say, in its com 
pleteness Such union enables us to see 
Him in all who is above all else And the 
wisdom which grew- up m the quiet of 
the forest shade came out of the reali 
sation of this Greater than all in the 
heart of the all 

Let no one think that I desire to extol 
this achievement, a9 the one and the only 
consummation I would rather insist on 
the inexhaustible variety of the human 
race, which does not grow straight up, 
like a palmyra tree on a single stem, but 
like a banian tree spreads itself in ever new 
trunks and branches Alan’s history is 
organic and deep seated life forces work 
towards its growth ft is hopeless to 
cater to some clamorous demaud of the 
moment, by endeavouring to fashion the 
history of one people on the model of 
another,— however flourishing the latter 
may be A small foot may be the sign 
of aristocratic descent, bnt the Chinese 
woman s artificial attempt has only 
resulted to cramped feet For India to 
force herself along European lines of 
growth would not make her Europe, but 
only a distorted India 

That is why we must be careful to-day 
to try to find out the principles, by means 
of which India will be able for certain to 
realise herself That principle is neither 
commercialism, nor nationalism It is 
univcrsahsm It is not merely self deter* 
ruination, but self conquest and self-dedi 
catioa This was recognised and followed 
m India’s forests of old , u s truth was 
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declared in the Upamsbat and expounded 
m the Gita , the Lord Buddha renounced 
the world that he might make this truth a 
household word for all raanl ind , Kabir, 
Nanak and other great spirits of India 
continued to proclaim its message India’s 
gr~id achievement, which is still stored 
d-ep within her heart is waiting, to unite 
within itself Hindu Moslem Buddhist, 
nnd Christian uo f by force, not by the 
apathy oi resignation, but in the harmony 
of "c^ive co operation 

An almost impossible task has been set 
to India by her Providence, a task given 
to no ocher great countries id the world 
Among her children and her guests differ 
encesin race and language, religion and 
social ideals are as numerous as great, 
and she has to achieve the difficult unity 
which has to be true m spite of the sepa 
rateness that is real The best and the 
greatest of her sons have called us in 
immortal words to realise the unity of 
souls m all human beings and thus fulfil 


the highest missioir of our history , bat 
we have merely played with their words 
and w e have rigidly kept apart man from 
man, and class from class, setting op 
permanent barriers of indignity between 
them We remained unconscious of the 
suicidal consequence of such division* 
so long as we lay stationary in the tor 
por of centuries, but when the alien 
w’orld suddenly broke upon our sleep and 
dragged us on in its impetus of movement 
our disjointed heterogeneity set up wits 
lumbering unwieldiness an internal clash 
and crush and unrhythmic stagger which 
is both ludicrous and tragic at thesame 
moment So long as we disregard of 
misread the message of our ancient forest, 
the message of all pervading truth w 
humanity, the message of all compreben 
sive union of souls which rises above ah 
differences and goes deeper than were 
expediency, u e shall have to go on snnef 
ing sorrow after sorrow and enule a 9 
humiliation, and in all things futility 


life history of frogs and toads 


F ROGS and Toads are in many res 
pects intermediate between Reptiles 
and Fishes From their mode oflife 
Ad r ph,h"ns T ' rJ called 

Frogs and Toads are distributed all 
over the world except the polar regions 
They are most abundant lu the tropical 
and sub tropical regions , and as they 
are not marine m their habits, even a 

cien r t 0 t'o"'5,m O / tV 1 ' S ?V S 8 <;IIeran J- suffi 
cient to limit their habitat When thev 

occur on islands it is probable either that 

that 322 , been rarr,ed b T blrd s or 
that there has been a comparatively re 
,*■ separation from the mainland’ In 
absolutely desert districts also thev are 
"5 ,,e ,n '““-tries Shere 


South America , and it is not a little re 
markable that some of the largest forms 
are inhabitants of islands They are 
represented by about a thousand specie* 
When the autumn sets in Frogs se e* 
out suitable places in which to pass the 
winter Moss lined crannies and hollows 
in the stumps of trees are the places m 0 * 1 
favored , and there they remain till toe 
spring recalls them to activity 

During this period of hibernation these 
creatures are in a state of torpor, the 
.mouth and nostrils are closed and res 
piration is all but absent, being earned 
on then entirely by means of the skid 
Oaly healthy Frogs can successfully with 
stand the rigours of the winter, the went , 
lings die during their hibernation 

With the advent of the spnng these 
Frogs issue from their hiding places ana 
congregate in considerable numbers W 
the ponds and there they commence to 
spawn Curiously enough the snm e 
vv ater is chosen year after year, and too, 
the same part of the pond 
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E SS« ofFrogs— First .tage 


kr egg> ,n the 
?ot more thir. , sma *I black mass 


»>ot more than ™ of a u sraaI1 b!act ™ 
longest dimfnc. an “JSf 1 and a half in 

^bbcr °_o Tlie mass « tacky like 


rubber solution and™ SS ,s Uck ^ hk< 
‘■tyoftmy et ’hHrt u S,Sta of a ^ aan 
Pressed torctW £t. Spheres a11 tightly 
t0 a minute Tbe tackiness ts due 

,'ach sphere' ?° rt ° f K eIat,ne 


0n , eac b sphere ivUr; ? utL 01 B CIat, n< 

Platme raoidlv !! L ' d m water tb » 
t°®es a j££*' “S,° rb * »«*«■ and be 


c °mes a slmne 21 ,, orb ? water and be 
a v *ry effirifi* erjr de ^' becoming thereby 

S^*S^. pr, TS w rr na * *'* 

,Sv ««Tporonfn^ 11 Selatine covering 

,eci ? thSvfi a ° ws the water f «e 
“"■tilt S r “P* th ' 'PS* w.th a 
""ter, oij!£f <L ' J JS '° d,S!ol " d ■" 


Sfen Bl&toS'te.SSf.WS*. The 


yg «-!■ SMS JBb Ss 

b’ack eggs ^ ei 5°, u,d gJadly prey on the 
T be spaw n ^ thos Prevented 

*btre it cannot aid la 90me shallow 
"ach or u_? ot s . ln k more than half nn 


as vs i ° 
s:»FI31^ri 

rhe«Ih!f? 

horoj beat bte mouth uformed 8 ’ °°‘ 1 “ 

the surface to ceruse ,t, uew power A, 

fcave disappeared altogether fSw Tod 

way by.lteruate e Ip „po°“S °SS 7 
iron of, be canty of fhe cbest uud 
so to speak, swallow air, takiar ,n 
f.f S "' P ’ ?” d °»» 'losm e tbe m„Sh 

kepe e .oTw,Vn”?Lh h mu.r.nemJbft 

SSK’iK O «lS , 1 {Sf 0,, ‘ b ' l 'y ofhrea 7 


,nch or so M 0 1 t 5 s k T re than haI - ““ 
«<lu*re Iight^ ,n . rfa « - ior the eggs 

ha tchthem , from the son to 

«>.. absoitma k C °'° r 

,_ Q s °me ten So.. 


I Q “^sorption 

e Sgs are m ^„ ten A d ? y ? or more after the 
to Unroll and P ?^ ,tCd> bIack bodies appear 

**? *bape“ A , hC tt gSS C ^ ange the,r s P hcn 

Te,0 P. the leliC* th i e ™ b ry o tadpoles de 
n «s, and h^r adua , n -y loses ,ts tongh 
i ’°us, so thnV^??* 8 *bmy and mncilagi 


ne »s, and “ uual ‘J Joses lts tongh 
i*°us.so thaT^f ' 8 1 I,n V and mncilagi 
*f ad y to leav^the the ■ y ° nn " tad P 0,e » 
sI °Wly W rin«ll ,. th s P awn lt ,s able to 

® B ‘gto the water Way throush tbe J eI1 J 

K?tur?™°S 'fPole is a curious little 
body anrt *»J et black and just a head 
>5 ST,'V" 1 ,: ha' without a 
a Kland whieK bmb * Under its head is 
^bich secretes an adhesive subs 



, , r-SSS of Frogi— Second »!*« r Q ,v,. . 

W«ck dot* bare become derXr—i ,u *« 

tloogated. Tciopcu and iomeirtat 

By this time the n.irr n i .u 
hich the spawn wa? < .„ the P ond 1 


which the spawn wa? a i^>ri°^ tbe P ond 

mass of wngghug black ’ ’“‘hips 


— ••nggling black ThA 

scavengers ot the pond fceHm^ are tbe 

thing vegetable or annual S g a °K 
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The Paradox Frog— Only 2 inches when full grown 
v ben it remains young it is bigger in size 
than when it reaches its adult stage On 
this account it is known as the Parados 
Frog 

The Frogs display remarkable attention 
and care to their youngs 

The spur toed frogs lay large eggs 
singly The tadpoles which at birth have 
already lost their external gills, on the 
third day after leaving the eggs develop 



A WliliVcred Tadpole and a full grown Frog 

n pair of barbels hanging down from the 
corners of the month 

The Toad is a small family of the Frog 
tribe characterized by the disc like form of 
the tongue, which may be either free or 
adherent to the floor of the mouth Short 
bmd limbs nrc the distinguishing charac 
tensttc of the Toad It is also distingu 
isbable by the absence of teeth in both 
jaws. And by the horizontal pupil of the 
eye The Toads have nn almost cosmopo 
litan distribution, with the exception of 
Madagascar, Australia, New C nen and 


the islands of the Pacific f 4nd while the 
more typical forms are characterised by 
their terrestrial habits, rough skin, and 
creeping gait, so unlike that of the frogs 
others are burrowing and others again 
are thoroughly aquatic Those who are 
in the nabit of burrowing develop a 
tubercle on the head with a sharp edge 
and is used in a shovel like manner to 
excavate the burrow The disc footed 
toads are arboreal They are practical y 
harmless, though it is true that the secre 
tion from its skin is acrid and irritating 
When alarmed or threatened with danger 
a toad immediately stops and puna o 
its body to its utmost capacity, at the sa 
time causing the acrid secretion to exon 
from the pores of its skin, and bkewi 
discharging a pure limpid fluid « r0 “ 
special reservoir, and this is not urin 
is commonly believed to be 

The eggs of the Toad difler from those 
of the Frog in that instead of forming 
irregular mass with their enclosing J e ‘ 
they are arranged m a regular, don 
and alternating senes in the form oi 
stnng which may be a yard or more 
length These stnngs are generally dep 
sited in the water about a fortnight law 
than the spawn of the frog , and it is « 
till autumn that the young toads cotnp ,c 
their metamorphosis and forsake . 
water From that of the frog, the 1 
pole of the toad is distinguished by * 
smaller size and blacker color . . h . 

The vocal sac beneath the throat of t 
male is wantiog m the common toad , 
There are some toads which have gain ^ 
some distinguishing names from some ^ 
their peculiarities, such as the Green To 

Nattei^nck Toad, Sharp nosed Toad , 

first named being the handsomest of all 
There is a kind of Toad, the ground 
color of the under surface of whose boaj 
is either yellow or orange, and is therefor 
known ns th- Fire bellied Toad The colO 
of the belly depends on the station , 
yellow bellied living in streams at a c0 ” 
siderable elevation in the mountain i 
while the orange bellied inhabits p° n “ 
and rivers in the plains Another pecan 1 ” 
characteristic of this Toad is its dcatn 
feigning instinct When it is afraid of 
real or imaginary danger it lie 3 sprat* Mw 
on its back with its limbs ns rigid a* 
though m the gnp of death Another 
peculiarity of the Fire bellied Toad is the 
great size attained by its tadpole which 
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Sharp- nored Triaojjnlar tea Jed FVoff 
•a further characterized by the unusual 
development of its tail fin This frog is 
Unknown in the British Isles hut is 
common m many parts of the European 
Continent whence it extends eastwards 
*nto Asia The skin of its back is warty 
is of olive-brown color which may or 
taa T not be marbled with black the skia 
°i the under parts is smooth and either 
yellow or oraage with black marblmgs 
“ w further characterised by the trtan 
P“*r form of the pitpil ot the eve 

Many kinds of frogs spend their lives 
•U trees where therd is no opportunity for 
the tadpoles to live in water , but Nature 
13 not to be beaten by trifles of this kind 
and we accordingly find that the eggs are 
“uch larger than usual thus permitting 
the whole of the tadpole time being passed 
Within the egg, and allowing the young 
®ake their appearance m the world as 
lull blown frogs Again a frog inhabiting 
dry districts in the Solomon Islands lays 
C£gs of the size of marbles in rocky situa 
tion» from which also emerge in due 
course perfectly formed frogs Other tree 
«ogs take advantage of the moisture con 
c&'ned in the cavities of the boughs or 
'eaves of the trees in which they dwell , 
j° that the tadpoles may undergo tbeir 
development either in little pools or m 
masses of froth 

The Piping frogs dig a hole in the 
ground near water line it with a layer 
a cum upon which the eggs are deposit 
^ and left to hatch The nests seem, bow 

S8V4-3 


ever always to be so placed that at a cer 
tain sc i son they will he flooded hy the 
rise of the neighbouring water 

One kind of Brazilian tree frog makes 
regular pools of a circular form in the 
shallow borders ot ponds and swamps 
such pools being surrounded by a narrow 
mud wall about 4 inches in. height and 
these ponds serve as nests for the tad 
poles but what is most astonishing is the 
manner in which the frog smooths the 
mud wall with its hands as would a 
mason with his trowel The female under 
takes the entire task of budding 

Another tree frog of Brazil has acquired 
the remarkable habit of depositing its 
eggs in the sheaths of old decaying leaves 
of bananas where even doting the hot 
hours of the day sufficient coolness and 
moisture are preserved These lumps nre 
enclosed in a frothv white snbstanc“ The 
tailed larvae arc seen struggling m this 
frothy mass if put into fresh water all 
will die in a few hours 

Stranger still is the development of 
the so called marsupial frogs of South 
America the females of which have a long 
pouch in the hmd part of tbe back w herein 
the fifteen or sixteen eggs are placed by 
the male there to hatch and produce 
tadpoles which undergo the usual cour«e 
of development 



These base horns on tb« t heads and po sonoos 
gland* in ibe c bod their temper is very hot and 
irritable 


Even this is surpassed in the cose of Dar 
wm s Frog of Chili the males of which 
take the eggs mto a special chamber in their 
throats there to remain till they develop 
into full formed frogs which appear to 
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fu«e which would decay and poison the 
water were it not removed by them. These 
tadpoles also constitute the staple food 
of the carnivorous creatures which share 
their haunts, such as fishes, newts and 
the numerous water insects. 



With the loss of the external gills the 
black color of the tadpole begins to 
change : its body becomes closely dotted 
with minute golden spots, which as time 
goes on gradually expand, and give the 
creature the familiar brown color. This 
admirably protects it from unwelcome 
observations while lying at the bottom 
of a muddy pond 

The tadpole grows very rapidly, and 
after a few weeks the hind toes become 
visible at the root of the tail, and the 
front legs begin to develop within the 
gill chamber although as yet invisible 
from outside Steadily these legs lengthen 
and grow stouter and by the middle of 
June the hind pair become folded in the 
position so characteristic of a Frog Then 
tin. left fore-leg suddenly pushes its way 
out through the gill hole, but the right 
one has to forcibly make an exit in the 
skin, and consequently appears some 
hours later. The little creature is now a 
veritable Trog, but with a tadpole’s tail 
Eut ns Soon aa xs the proud possessor 
of four legs the tail begins to wither. A 
sort of inflammation sets in at the tip 
and gradually the tail shortens to a 
stump, and in three or four days is absorb- 
ed and so vanishes altogether 

The number of toes m the frogs nod 
tomls is nluays file In n fen frSgs the 
toe, nre furmshed with claw.hkc Soils; 
the toes arc often connected by webs. 


sometimes carrying adhesive discs on the 
low er surface. , . 

The little frog now wanders into tne 
grass at the waterside feeding on the t J 
insects it meets with. A summer s ? ow , 
will cause the simultaneous exit 


thousands of these young frog^Rotn^j 


ponds. Henceforth 
creature, not an aquatic one. . , 

The frog restricts itself to an an 
diet and its food must always be t , 
alive. He sits with great stolidity 
the moving small creature comes w _ i 

range. Then the tip of the long s 7 
tongue is shot out with lightning rap * 
and returned instantly as if hy m r 
with its quarry adhering. The tonga . 
w’ell-developed and thick, filling the w 
space between the jaws and being cap . 
of a large amount of very quick 
it is fixed to the inner side of the 
of the lower jaw', with its tip P 0! ® n l 
down the throat. The tongue is 


an organ for holding its prey — 
organ of taste. It is wanting m one g r 
of frogs In some the tip of the toog“ 
is notched. • w 

In Frogs and Toads the lower ja« 
is very generally toothless ; but the 
jaw and even the palate may bear®, 
with teeth. The teeth are small, si®P 
and pointed, being adapted for how 6 
and not for masticating. 


than aa 



Eggs of Froga — Fourth 
ore about to come out by 
egg tbell*. 


Now tbe lirr* 


The brain of Frogs and Toads is o 
very low tj pe. Their eye3 are large an 
very highly developed, generally P° sse _ 
ingtwo lids, of which the lower one 
larger and thinner than the upper. 
more or less transparent. In some t 
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paptl of the eye is horizontal and in some 
verticil the pupil of the eye of the Fire 
bellied Frog is triangular and that of 
the Spar toed tangneless Frog circular 



Tbt Ev&lnt on of tbe Fiog — (1) Ntwlj la d eggs 
(21 Dettlopcd *gg* (3) The developed late* *thn 
taeegg (41 Newborn tadpole* (a and 6| Tadpoles 
• lh branch ng gill* f7 to 12) Several stages n 
the trolutlon of the frog Iron (* tadpole stage to a 
fonr footed frog stage 

The skin of frogs and toads are porous 
and they do not dnnk water throngb 
their month bat imbibe moisture through 
the pores of their integument Moisture 
^essential to their existence and if they 


in" of the frog is principally tittered The 
males hire a globular sic on each s de 
of the head open ng by a slit behind the 
angle of the mouth which produces the 
croaking The croaking of a namber of 
frogs can be heard from long distances 
The croaking of the Bull frog is consider 
able m volume as other frogs are mere 
dts arfs compared to their b g forms Their 
croaking can 
be heard for 
a distance ol 
several m les 
The Bull 
frog is up 
wards of 9 
inches in 
length exclu 
sire of the 
legs It takes 
two years to 
attain its full 
gr o w t h 
There is a class of frogs called Piping frogs 
from their loud p pe I ke croaking The 
Grasshopper Frog derives its name from 
its p ercing strident cry which resembles 
the no se of its insect name sake it is fond 
of resting on the leaves of aquat c plants 



A well developed tadpole 


atmosphere they soon 


i 

v-i? 

{ 

’ • _ " "T^s 

r< ✓ - 


K jooog frog 


A tadpole ol tlie Paradox Prog— 10 ccbes long the ta 1 be ng 7 nebes 


Such members of the class as 
ts «y localities are mostly nocturnal 
voiding sunshine and wandering abroad 
t & u y 030 obtain moisture from dew 
•n three seasons if it escapes the 

hefioi lta ® an ? enemies our frog will 
if T? r « own an d able to breed and then 
tl! i '■Pates art still kind it may live on 
* re aches the age of seven or eight 

fort? tQOt * Toad9 llve Up to 

Dunng the breeding season the croak 


The male frogs croak in order to make 
known their presence to the female 
A kind of Frog of South America in the 
tadpole stage attains the enormous length 
of ten inches and of th s no Jess than 
seven inches is taken up by the tail Vs 
the animal nears maturity this ta i slowly 
shrinks so tl at by the t me tl e adnlt 
tailless stage is attained the total length 
of the animal does not exceed two and a 
half inches 1 Thus this creature gre 
it were backwards that is to 
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skip tbe usual tadpole stage and even 
tu illy hop out of their father's mouth to 
trv th a ir own luck ta the world The 
special breeding pouch in the gullet of the 
Frog communicates with the mouth by 
means of a pair of «li*s m the floor of the 
mouth, one on each side of the tongue 
The nursery arrangement which obtain 
in the Surinam Toad a Tropical South 
American species is very peculiar These 
toads inhabit the hottest and dampest 
districts of th" Guiauas and Brazil and 
nev-r voluntarily leave the water during 
the dry season when many of the ponds 
and pools give out they are compelled 
to bury themselves in the mud They 
awake however with the coming of the 
rainy season, and then commence tbe busi 
ness of spawning in the flooded forests 
In the spawning season the skin of the 
back of the female becomes very much 
thickened and softened After spawning 
the female by a special arrangement 
deposits the spawn on the lower part of 
her own back The eggs are then pushed 
forward, one by one by the male and 



T1 ” ijjnTW bill .n 

** lot notary of tt« jouori 


gradually pressed down so as to cause 
them to smk into the soft and yielding 
skin until they become completely buried 
When development has taken place tw 
young toad becomes enclosed in a pocket 
like cavity furnished with a thin hd o a 
shining horny substance,. In these cells 
the young toads undergo their full develop- 
ment not emerging until they are nntna 
ture replicas of their parents As a ru 
from sixty to seventy oflspnng 


are 


iruiu sixly iu ociluii . * , 

developed in the back of each female, 
id some instances the 


number may be 

increased to so many as one hundred an 
twenty , the whole process of develop- 


ready to emerge, the young toads do 
not appear to require any assistance, e 
pushing off the lid of its cell by thurs ting 
forth its head or a leg, and then proc 


forth its head or a leg, 
mg to climb out . . . , h . 

Afterthe young have come : for 1 ; h ft t. e 


iter rue yuuug ii«*c , T r+Ui, 

outer layer of the skin of the back ol 
le dries up and is shed, while 


female dries up 

honeycomb like cells gradually close ’ 
the position of each being indicated j 
a small pimple like elevation 

This is an ugly looking creature, bei g 
one of the larger members of the gronp 
It has a depressed and triangular tea , 
with small beady eyes and some prot 
mg flaps or filaments of skin on the opp 
lip, at the gape of the mouth, and in , 
of the eyes It has very distinctive star 
expansions on the tips of the front to 
which are quite separate from each ot 1 » 
and likewise the fully webbed hind to » 
each armed with a claw The skin cov 
mg the back of the broad depressed uo j t 
like that of the head, is dark blacki 
brown in color and dotted o\er y?i 
small tubercles, but on the under sutia 
is whitish sometimes with a brown 1 
along the middle Each of the tuberc 
or papillx on the skm of both surfaces 
the head, body and limbs is armed witn 
minute horny spine, some of them bei R 
also provided with a poison gland at ti 
base There nre likewise four rows 
Inrger poison glands on both aspects 


the body , 

If the mouth of one of these toads 


luc muuia ui one oi 7 

opened, it will be seen to be complete/ 
devoid of both tongue and teeth, nlthoug 
the place of the latter is taken m the adu 
by homy plates The lack of n 
— although not of teeth — is shared by a 
allied African family of frogs 
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Puff/ Prog* 

There exists in the island Of Ceylon a 
•penes of frog belonging to the same 
group as the Rising Frog of Java in which 
“Ktggstothe number of about a score 
become attached to the skin of the under 
surface of the body of the female on wb ch 
alter hatching they leave small shallow 
pits 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
wmie in some representatives of the great 
tribe of frogs and toads the care of the 
'ggsis confided to the female who may 
“tvelop special structural modification for 
wir accommodation in other species this 
office 13 undertaken by the male alone 
who may likewise possess special appli 
aoctato aid him in the task The best 
examples of this species are Darwin s 
rrogs of Chili described before and the so 
called Midwife Toad of France and South 
ern Europe 

Unlike the great majority of frogs and 
toads which deposit their spawn in water 
‘he female Midwife Toad lays a long 
string of from about twenty to fifty eggs 
on land in early spnng as sbe lays them 
she is closely attended by bet partner 
Who when the whole string is completed 
proceeds to attach the mass to his hind 
by thrusting his feet into the midst 
'•hen the packing is completed the eggs 
form a grape like mass covering the upper 
Part of the hind legs and loin' In propor 
“on to the size ol the parent toads the 
e g2* which are bright yellow in color are 
fomarkably large \\ hen fully laden with 
“is burden with which however he gets 
about actively enough the male Midwife 
fotirts to bis usual abode which may be a 


hole in the ground or a chink between the 
ston s in a heap or a wall where he has 
to get through a period of about three 
weeks before the tadpoles make their ap 
pearance 

In order to prevent the precious eggs 
from drying up the careful parent makes 
most of bis peregrenations abroad in 
search of food by night and if he finds 
that even tbs care does not keep them 
sufficiently mo st be refreshes them by an 
occasional bath in the nearest stream or 
pool 

When the three weeks of probation are 
over some instinct impels the burdened 
father to take to the water and when 
once there the tadpoles bite their way 
through the tough envelope in wh ch the 
eggs are wrapped and make their appear 
ance in the outer world Whereas ordm 
ary tadpoles are at first provided with 
branching external gills iw the tadpoles 
of the M dvvife Toad these g 11s of which 
there is only one on each side are shed 
before hatching and replaced by internal 
ones which again give place in due course 
to lungs After the cares of the nursing 
periol are over the male loses his voice 



The Fly np Frog of Jars 

They detcend (ram ihe tree in s slant op d reetton 
as If fly ng and n this act on the t webbed feet are 
Of much help to them which serres the purpose of so 

which is not resumed till the following 
February when it is continued till August 
The arboreal frags have large discs at 
the ends of the toes usually although 
smaller discs are met with in certain pure 
ly aquatic species One of the mostciri 
ous and interesting tree frogs is the Fly 
mg Frog of Java and Borneo which comes 
down to a slanting direction from a high 
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snakes — both poisonous and harmless— 


of the same country. . . 

In all the frogs and toads the skin is 


tree as if it flew. Its toes are very long, 

-and fully webbed to their extremity, so 

that when expanded they ofier a surface * --7 

much larger than that of the body ; the furnished with glands secreti g ... 
fore-legs are also bordered by a membrane, or less milk-like fluid; the y* s ^_ 
and the body is capable of considerable 
inflation. The body is about 4 inches 
long, while the webs of each hind-foot 
when fully expanded covers a surface 
of 4 square inches and the webs of 



Tree Frogs. 

en7,ro^mentt aDSe the ' r CO, ° rS accord '°g «>e.r 

One of the Cingalese members of the 
P° sse ? ses ? n a high degree the facul- 
ty of changing its hues. Where there is 
the greatest variety and brilliancy of color 
forest trees, the tree-frogs 
ti£t s tbe,r m ° St brilliant and varied 

theTr b h r nh?L a »; 8pCCieS t i al,ed Leaf-frogs from 
Md the shilp ' and color 

coriin^to change their colour ac- 

cording to the nature of their habitat : 
the tree-frogs harmonise with the folia ce 
among which they dwell In 
o certain toad .Vutato 
ordinary degree the coloration oCth' 


or less miiK-iise nuiu ; cue 
fluid secreted by these glands is exude 
during excitement, and is endued wi 
more or less poisonous properties, beino 
intended to serve as a means of deience. 
When introduced into the circulation this 
venom acts as a powerful poison, an 
the secretion of a South American s P e . cl 
is employed by the Red Indians to P°* s 
spears and arrows used in killing monkey • 
There are various kinds of frogs 
very peculiar forms and names alt 
their characteristics, such as the ixar- 
row-m outlied frogs, Short-headed frog 5 - 
the Sharp-nosed frogs, the , Hor ?£ 
frogs. In the Narrow-mouthed frogs . 
mouth is extremely narrow. The Sbo • 
headed frogs have very plump homes, 
indeed, when the body is puffed 011 
its fullest extent, they more resemble ina * 
rubber balls than frogs. The Sharp-no 
frog has a very large triangular nea» 
ornamented with prominent ridges, ai 
terminating in front in a pointed nap 
skin ; similar flaps occupying the eyeu 
and the mouth have an enormous cap • 
city; in color it is very variable. 
Horned frogs or toads are 
alike for their large size and bnliia 
coloration, as well as for the*enorin° . 
dimensious of their mouths and tn 
fierce and carnivorous habits; the bra * 
lian horned frog is the largest represents* 
tive of the genus, which attains as on* 
as 8 inches in length, and is one 01 t 
most handsomely ornamented of * 
genus ; in some the upper eyelid is P r0 ? j * 
ed into a horn-like appendage, 
some it is triangular and only sb ® j.g 
pointed * the skin 19 covered with tuberci 
above and granules below, surinounteu 
by a bony shield on the back ; they a 
exceedingly bold and ferocious, ny lD ? < 
fiercely at any one who attacks them a° ' 
maintaining their hold with the tenacity 
of a bull-dog, at the same time uttering 
a kind of barking cry ; on other occasion 
they give vent to a peculiarly dee? bei * 
like note ; when in repose they, are in tn 
habit of burying themselves in the soi 
with only the top of the back ex P?.f, i 
in w’hich state they are almost invisible , 
in this position they lie in wait for tne*r 
prey, which includes other frogs, him* 



“otor?flL” a l , ? mals ' and at **"« thij 

too^ a ?^s r T Pil d.r a,,ow objcct9 

famll^ ^ ° f toads fi0r of frogs The 
o”J. ls distributed over Europe, the 
Guinea \Vh 0D ’ North America, and New 
dentl L^A ea an . adu,£ toad-frog is sud- 
like the m Cd -° r P'? clled . it Otters a cry 
of a kitten, at the same 
stron^™^^ ? pu , ngent Ya P°or with a 
evM L of £ ari ‘c, which makes the 

intended ^5’ ^ 0tl1 thcse being apparently 

wtended as a means of defence 
au *l frogs are « d, We. 

Ail these characteristics and peculiar- 
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1^7 ! ead , ns to acknowledge that frogs 
and toads are really some of the 3 
marvellous of all ammals ; for what can 
be more wonderful than the developmen? 
P ar riy aquatic vegetable-feedinsr 
, ‘u m 1 bles9 loa S-tai!ed tadpolf 
hre^thf amphibious carnivorous lung. 
tnnd 4 ? m ♦ f i° nr ‘ egped tailless frog or 
toad ? Not less remarkable is the shorten 
tag of the intestinal canal as the creature 
hablu” “ S h ' rb ”- oro "s 'or carmvorona 
CllARU BaNDYOPADHYAY, 

s.^5S£S?*?#sas: 
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T °P«^ ° rdi W ontravelled Indian Pachmarhun summer from ,- 

Pachmarbi is a mere name Every plains, but SepteSh^r a^d h ^ nd,Dg 

i«;i£3~ss^ ®*&*Agg§ 


. motor mom 

i the G I P Railway but the 


•«5 i ’ WU30u , rr .’ e - Ootcumund 

capitals of b tl e! T ar as being the summer 
the vnrinL he ,mpcna or oa c or other of 
India pr .°- v . lacia l, governments in 

resid^n^ ^r ?l arhl L 1 - s r no doub t the summer 
Central p™ h ' ch i?' f commissioner of the 
it ♦ *^ 9 , but that has °ot made 

Indm \Vf t0 .u- hc , ? vers °f hill-stations in 
situated n! „ h } 3 . P'ctocc^ue little town 
in the \i«,i? a pl ? t n aQ (altitude 3500 feet) 

Post,fi ahade ° h,lls of the Satpura range 
and S ° me 7 * ery r ' m arkable scenery 

ofbeautt rT p T 11 *l the bands of lovers 
in the^ ty ‘ facbmarhi is not a hill station 
are h.» n f " hlch Darjeeling and Simla 
ComnniL' Statl< ? na ’ “either can it, I think, 
heithfl , w ‘ l b **“ minor Himalayan 
from b tL° f ?^ °?> Dharampnr or Kasauh 
afWd. p0mt of Vlew of chmate. It only 
dnri^*? sort of shelter to Europeans 
f ?S the not too long summer months 
. ‘be Central Provinces. Its average 
temperature is only 10° less than that of 
"oshangabad district in which it is 
c h™ * and ,n this respect I think the 

V c con ditious cannot be much differ motor charges arr ~. L 

r“£* “i £'„, Da bSSi°x f'-- b ^> — Set. ^ .<!*»* 

a oat the only thing which diflerentiates 
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Pachmari contains sone remarkable 
<cenerj Tbe general outlook of the 
place however is not very prepossessing 
Once the town is reached you feel as 
if you were still in the plains though 
huls surround you on all sides Tne 
town is situated practically on a flat hill 
top many square miles m dimensions of 
which 23 are occupied by this sanitarium 
The whole place has the appearance of 
a big park, extending over many miles, 
beautitully kept The roads are nicely 
laid over a large country co%ered with 
'green verdure and clumps of Harra (Ter 
minaltn chebula) and Tamun Eugenia 
Jambolina) trees The Saj and Sal also 
abound in the place 



L ttle 1 all Dot tig the Ra os Paehmarhi. 


^ 05 ? e ,^ s been to Darjeeling and see 
the Birch hill park he has only to stretc 
toe scenery over a flat country in orde 
to get an idea of the general appearanc 
of the parks of Paehmarhi — though : 


must be admitted that there is nothing 
of the grandeur of the Birch hill park in 
Paehmarhi , 

In describing Paehmarhi one cannot 
miss the caves of Paehmarhi (the Pan 
Matht or five huts) from which the 
place derives its name These are 
group of fine ancient caves hewn in 
small hill rising openly from one ope 
part of the plateau Hindu tradit io 
claims these caves as one of the pia 
where the Pandava brothers sojournea 
during the period of their secret zander 
mgs. but some claim for them a Buddhistic 
origin The caves have been cut out ol 
solid rock and one wonders whether 
Pandavas would have taken so ^niu 
pains over a temporary hiding place 

The outstanding features of , 

scenery are however its water fails a 
Khuds The waterfalls are numerous 


and imposing and I have not seen 


the like 


of them in Daijeeling nor heard of any 

the other hill stations which could c0 ®Pr. 
with these These falls are perennial, 
in the rainy season they are really sup 
In summer it is delightful to sit , un f 
one of these jets of water and have 
refreshing shower bath t 

The Khuds of Paehmarhi are however 
more remarkable than its water falls ° 
its parks They are a great deal mo 
than what we understand by the exp" 
sion in Darjeeling or other bill station 
They are not merely abrupt and P recl P 
tous descents on a hillside 
vast and unexpected ravines or rat fv 
clefts in the solid rock which seam 
edges of the scarp, some of them reaching 
in sheer descent down to the level of t° 
plains They look more like ancient ston 
built fortresses— so well hewn and symme 
tncal the rocks look — than a mere freak o 
dame nature You come across one o 
these on the way from Pipana 
Paehmarhi about 10 miles fron the latter 
place It is remarkable for its symmetrica 
appearance and great perpendicular 
height . 

But the most remarkable Is the Andeb K® 
(flandi Kho popularly called) which begins 
a mile to the east of the village and runs right ; no 
into the Dcnwa valley Looking over its tag* . 
eye lo«es Itrelf in tie vast profundity A few d . , 
ind go-coloured specks at the bottom represent w 
mango trees of sixty or eighty feet In height 
fa ot sonnd of running water t ses on the - 

the wind from the abyss The only s gn of life •* 
occas onal fl ght of bfne p geons awinging out n 
the face of cither ellfl and circling round On »nspe°° 
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pj ^Lce"!Z^ b ‘ Cb »« Dan^/2 

swra & ke.*- - s sssa - •*“ iSV a to t, £ -n 

“£wVci“r'r ias b " n th h E ^f' S ^°* h ' HydraoKta'oMhe a° Ig, °'” 

scmh*. !( Captain Forsyth the which abound in “•Rnonia 


- the 
High 


«bi aSSSSTb? c l , s t ra "”' *>“ 

teMir" - 

Place by pilgrims 1*. considered a sacred 
these spots of, 1 13 reraarka ble how 
have he« mar k“5 ’ m A natural srandear 
fethera a“ SSSlS! b ? our Hind “ fore 

fo them” the w f s to . attract People 

“0 sacrilege ^rf ,° f / e,,g,on There >* 
age look Oflnn e ^ a ' D , t l "e of the modern 

secular ev? h . e,ghts w,tb a 

forasPo^. gays ttlust00 18 not Possible 

fc Sara. Sr scsssks? 

“ « Sf.i? 

St «tlSU° ^PP'/^aq^atlc scUSr? 
lake with !tJ a l P a° T,de n d for th,s and the 

ra Da p A s bridge aflords a fine pano 
lovers oft^w ar n a . ffords fine fac Iities to 
breezy Prof »«*" calls The 

Solflmks vof, h game °^ goIf From the 

OQ eofthe loftv commaad a good view of 
I have . J " ags of Fachmarhi 
llk «an T1 X th . at Pachmarhi ,s more 
®ore seises tV"" th,S 18 truc ,n 
general 1 than one ^°t only is its 

other W en P kno r « nCC |, u SSlm Iar to the 

Darjeeh^ c , h u stat,ons such as 
flora aml g fo„ S l ro]a but J ud g« d by its 
district^ S> an *u ,t J 3 more bke the terai 
H lnJa u Satthe foot of the Eastern 
8,1 th/t™®, thf ?“ a bill station You find b 
Sal thl i P a tre<r , s flourishing there the v 

<6= Koll, Ja ”!'" , ,h / Harra tha “ aa S a 
.la, ™," Oact fro I) and the total 
and L,. 6 ' coniferous trees the pines 
comnlpf! J“ ows of various description 
oftheAt A he cont rast No doubt a few 
Plants IattCr var,et T of trees have been 
buiM,” n 5 a r about the Tehs 1 Court 
b« eaaifv bnt the . hand of man can 

aW iL 8e '°, m * hem If ,s ! a Olymp: 


which abound in eve n ^Q2ok b Ld ISn ° ma 
ofDineeline Vnnfi^A nooj£ and corner 
Orel, J, Stfe"!*' a »d 



l } , , mostly 
r eties (of Deurobiui 


,r, I y two 


as 1 cnofd'6'„e^,“‘o“'o"h“d”s d “ da - — 

2?.= tjs&ts: 


marhi hills 

bod -f has made invest gaboni ilf a ,“J' 
and whether a Hooker has ll ln , th,s line 
the Satpura h lls been found for 

I shall now dose with o , 

.i»;ra.rv” ,b ™ » <%»!■■■> &SS5? 

b «t Parhia^” trees would flourish attractions of tbfwfmoi one of thecfaief 
some WouMfr^ 19 Olj“P» though and you don t ficd ^hl^ 00 bill station/ 
There k , t?n make ‘5 one ' women throngml m,. picturesque hdf 

,s also a tota l absence of those attire on marketlw k w their gay 


'yon hear the 
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solemn music 'of the hill-men echoing in 
the hills in the evening as they return 
home after the day's work.f In Pachmarhi 
you find the slovenly and ill-clad labourers 
from the plains doing all the manual work 
and there is no respectable Indian popula- 
tion except a few BoTira shop-keepers 
and contractors. In season time you may 
come across the secretariat "Baboo” or an 
occasional Indian sojourner from the 
plains. No well-to-do Indian (with the 
exception of one or two gentlemen) has 
built his own house in Pachmarhi and 
cantonment authorities would not, I am 
told, encourage private buildings owned 
by Indians. The Begum of Bhopal has 
built a residence here but I do not know 
of any other Indian potentate having 
done this. You do not find any trace of 
the aristocracy ot C. P. in Pachmarhi. The 
Bunglows are mostly owned by Europe- 
ans and they are neither cheap nor easily 
available to Indians. The native part of 
the town (the portion outride the can- 
tonment limits) is insignificant and it 
would not be worth while for anybody 
to go and live there. Nor do I think, are 


decent honses available in this part of 
the town. The few respectable lodging 
houses are owned by Bohras who live and 
have their shops there. 

The annual Mahadeo fair draws a large 
number of people to Pachmarhi hills from 
the neighbouring plains and* the picture 
reproduced shows a characteristic group 
of pilgrims. 

The kind of bullock carts _ which ply be- 
tween PipariaandPachtnarhi have low tops 
and are drawn by trotting bullocks which 
go very fast and one very different from the 
bullock carts one comes across in Bengal. 
Undoubtedly the Bengal vehicles are better 
built, more commodious, but they are 
rather slow-moving vehicles compared with 

the C. P. carts. There is a type of beggars 
here found in C. P. alone. These people 
in their begging uniform go about the 
streets ringing a bell and get doles of flour 
and grain unasked from householders. The 
monk has his cowl and the beggar must 
have his uniform. Respectability is a 
veritable fetish ! 

B. C. 


THE ENTANGLED ONE 


Lo ! we are treading the broad and soft 
summer road, strong sunlight surging 
around us as we go. 

A&rwe see tie guttering ocean, whose 
glory hath no end, but melteth into the 
blue of heaven. 

Afar we see the splendour of high moun- 
tains that shine as eternal signals 
through the mist of the plains. < 

And our hearts are so full that our rejoic- 
mg ceaselessly overfloweth in song. 

V e t thou, dear comrade, art straggling 
deep in the thorns, whence is no way 
out of darkness and misery. Fighting 


the sharp and clutching bonds, thou dost 
but wound and fetter thyself the more. 

Stand where thou art in great hope, and 
we wiffeut a way for thee with swords 
of sunlight. 

Wait in good heart and we will bear thee 
forth and lay thee by a stream on the 
green wayside, that thou rnayst wash, 
away>thy pain, and rest, comforted by 
them that pass by with shining faces. 

For if thou eanst not look upon that glory 
of the sea what availeth our going 
thither ? 

E. E. Speight. 



ES'i tf ‘'/ ! " od,fl 'r Ins dtitli 
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they hate taken ™ “ an * and Jou 
power to see iw r, ^ means m y° ur 
finished while at the C ,S r 5 aI *^ dead aa d 
that all t ort s nf ff, ' arae t,mf * 7°“ think 
the benefit of the ??,. are to be d °ne for 

*«&-3£S!gt ,0 

Hrapi'tSas hr^ f ??,"*? f ° r P ,ant “t><>n 

«s «nd too f™ foI !t d ' ! =ns st d bst we „ 

that sK.l.”,™ tbat 11 » a project 

It is not a, I Si Ke put mto P™«ii* 

la th ( « lute, P"S“‘ that can 

several naTona b Tn y lnau enrate(l for 
m war 2”, T . h '" "« «* difficult,,, 
the crave dim f n bt t“" l S Nurses at all 

sice! of ob ‘ a V""S tb ' see 

difficulty of vef. ° f ,b ' 

stmam andL^.a tmg , Nurses who will 

These difficulties^- 111 p a J Qtat,on Hospitals 
a « very real a C “ 0t ima 8 ,nai T. they 

”dS,°ttee'd° t te“i d ' ,s tb ' Point that the 
Provided for P are *(*7 / ema,n . ,a £ to be 
were, and w , far fewer than they 
year, and the?™! eSS ln n . umbers each 

fc m no" I 2l 1 fiS p,0,er ,s J th,nb,D e that 

ID >Provements in . 9 Pj ndln ff money on 
chance of “ * Wten h , e does not see any 
lt nprovp m »n f _ „ arr, T aIs on wb °rn those 

desirable thotifrt fi, to confer a benefit 
one cannot the ,P rOT,sl ° a would be 
difficulty nf.t , Z S ’ 8ht ° f , the Practical 
at ,tlie p r , S ea t t b 'e Epr °P" ly ont 
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-'■■v present time 

t | > a t n y™h r aJ'e‘teo/,°“ " pre ” * b ' b °P< 


that vr>» I,, 7 ou ex P ress — , 
ties Y ou _T 1 e r nladc no minor inaccura 
your ren^t- tf?" e mc for sayinc that 


your reports hp^r ,or sa * ,Dfr that 
stamp ofth.. « ’ m m 7 °P ,010n ‘he 

Partisan so 6 P ro P a g aa da of the blind 
said tohal-^ 8 " to sh05V U P the evils 
that Tou rpmo"'' woa B h * ,Q this Colony 
any he,,„{:, ema,a P ur PO*ely oblivious to 
accrued tn i ° r advan taces that have 
0 bIwS,S„ I 2. m, S™ats in Ty., or ,f not 
m so tben they are dls Pj a J ed 

a PDear a ™ ann cr as to make it 

,n fP/fe nAl these benefits have resulted 
a #t hrM«. treatment meted out and 
the part n/ *i, 0f a °y desir e or effort on 
them those m authority to compass 
most ’ll readera m India are for the 
Worst eV a ° S 1 wbo wish to believe the 
Party wWh e ’« be £ aaS J the y are of . tbe 


Partv »Jt. 0 t ’ becaa se they are of the 
ev «l9 wWh C il. W, ? b ? 3 to P ut aa cod to 
wmch they believe to exist from 


genuine wish to improve matters, others 
from interested motives ers 

I must not omit to comment on vour 
remarks on the subject of a Mel, cal 
Officers report on Venereal Disease T n 
Council paper No 54- It appears to be 
whoT ob J r,ous that when the writer says 
wbat he does he says so having m mind 
^proportion of women to men amongst 
those who immigrate, ond not that it is 
h s opinion that every Indian woman id 
byi has to serve three • indentured men’ 
as you wish your readers to think that 
ae means, and hy so doing gravely n«rw 
smg the characters of many hundredf of 
decent and respectable Indian women in 
the Colony 

loii i say that you have seen the Secre 
tary of State while on his visit I think 
that it is a misfortune for the Colonv that 
it is not possible for him or for a represen 
t0 , eo “ e and s ? e for Himself how 
matters stand for I do not see how he 
ca P <0 /I? J ud g me at from hearing but one 
side of the question “tone 

1 & g v .° a s fa,thfu,f y' 

P ^ Please “ ak ewbat use you like of this »» 
inose who have read my published 

tbiv 'imnh ,i be K bI ! 1° , } x Se whether 
they implied about health conditions 
what Dr Lynch supposes With regard 
to Council paper No 54-, I vwli sim n lv 
quote again the words of the Medical 
Officer which Dr Lynch himself counter 
signed They are as follows — When one 
indentured Indian woman has to serve 
those indentured Indian men as well ns 
various outsiders’ While the words 
7777°} mean ‘ bat Every Indian woman 
has to do so, they do mean that this i* 
customary and normal 3 

A ni anonymous writer in the • Fin times 
and Herald ’ calls attention to the fee" 

w D °. t mcnhoned . the remarkably 
Ssr dcatb rate among Indians , n the 
Colony I gladly reproduce the figures he 
quotes which are altogether eocoorag 

'° s D ;s,Vo ra " 

JSi ”S 

1013 16 53 

Soil 3 «° 

3015 inS 

3916 ’Em 

1071 a 69 

9 61 
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It must be remembered that up to 
the year 1917 large numbers of Indians 
under indenture were being brought out, 
in the prime of life, after careful medical 
examination and that these would 
naturally keep the death rate low year by 
year. But, while taking due account of 
this factor, it is a striking testimony 
to the work of the Medical Department 
to find the death rate showinc a steady 
decline. In both Reports published, it 
had been my own intention to make clear 
that, with certain exceptions due to moral 
causes, Fiji was a healthy place for 
Indians to live in, —much healthier than 
India itself. I wrote as follows 

an ^ more has * )een borne in upon me by 
! ' en .' that r, J'- as '«•« the conditions 
J nre • are T conce rned, is a good place 
K 4 ";, J°. hve ln 11 ■» surprising to are the 

change which has come over the physical growth 

JboS'aSrfi'tf. s of 

Sat.?. lad ‘ "a (lie ,.cr.»!rf 

from India would be struck by ,, the health and 

The F,J ' Legislative Council have 
recently passed the following resolution 

, tll,s Council regrets and disagrees with 

TS? SSi!? £* BESsHsT* 

“ 5 , 

of ttataidf the 3 

was published and laid before the Legis. 
lative Council of Fiji by the new Governor 
in November 19 1 S 

"I consider that the Reports which Mr 
C ' p- Andrews has furnished to Ms leaders 

shil a ‘no C i ast £mim j u5t and unmerited 
slur, not only upon the employers of 

a0d t ^ e Government, btft upon 
I iSludr a ?l,e C<) p'” U ° ity ° f this Colony. 

opinion is formed and T «i » P u ^bc 
Reluctant to think that 1 nub!!? 5 be " ry 
would have tolerated a S^ Mr op SV n 
such as Mr Andw™. , sta : e of affairs 
the same time, amid much* that’ C - tCd ‘ At 
Berated and mislead, n E I „ b , t nin 7^' 
using the word 'disin^enuoUs 3 '?;,? f r ° d ” 


not desire to question the writer s honesty 
of purpose), Mr. Andrews has made 
certain criticisms which cannot unfor- 
tunately be refuted. In bis condemnation, 
for example, of the Indian labour 'lines 
as unfit for occupation by married couples 
and their families, I find it impossible to 
disagree with him. It would^ be unwise, 
and indeed impracticable, to insist upon 
the immediate provision of ^ separate 
married quarters. Reasonable time must 
be allowed. But the change ought to be 
effected as soon as possible.^ It must also 
be admitted that the hospital arrange- 
ments for Indians, and their medical 
treatment generally, require improvement; 
and Jdiat the care and education of Indian 
children demand more attention than they 
have'rcccivcd in the past. The dispropor- 
tion of the sexes is also an urgent 
problem.” . , 

The Governor, after discussing the 
question of 'free contract emigration , ena3 
as follows . 

"There are many difficulties. Reform 
are necessary, especially in the direction* 
which I have above indicated. Emplo 3 'er 
may have to make sacrifices. The Govern- 
ment of Fiji may have to face increase 11 
expenditure. But what is chiefly required 
at the moment, is a sane and tempe rat . e 
appreciation of the facts, a frank recogni- 
tion of existing abuses, aud a deboii 
policy for the future such as will satisiy 
both Indians here -and their friends a 
home that it is the desire aud the 
tion of the administration to introduce 
the measures necessary for their social ap 
moral, as well as for their material 
welfare.” ^ ^ . 

The real i«isue is contained in 
words, — "Reasonable time must be allow- 
ed.” 

Nearly six years have now elapsed sin^ 
that terrible record of murder and stnciae 
in the Fiji coolie ‘lines’ was published 1 
the Government of India’s own ofncia 
Report. More than three years have g°° 
by since the issue of the Government 
of India Despatch of October 25, 19 1?*" - ” 
one of the most scathing condemnatipn 
of indenture ever written. In addition 
two independent enquiries have b e ®“ 
instituted and the conclusions reached m 
them concerning the moral evils in 
coolie ‘lines’, have been identical rvitn 
those of the Government of India Despatcn* 
Last of all, the Government of India ha® 
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tion) out of h °‘ nionej (in reconstruc thht the matr™i^J * a thousand times) 

Bf^SSiSS 

5rfS! : S 


^UsSl 

tbec s k [tE* lr ">IJ»n has been 
'"teited ran.raraK?: ' v,tl1 ,ta of 


JSrSSg&SS =£* - hctvs 

But onlv twoS.c T ,ghl be P°'ated out 
tne anil^tw° , nite corrections came to 


tne and tw „ , nile corrections came to 
''as rnn*, s f. I ^mediately accepted I 
s 'onari« thoV y 1° ? , b: T pl . antcrs and mis 
«» moral, “f,h hat, , had , w "‘*“ 
^denied ana 4 L * C .°. OIle Ilnes c °uld not 
"bat that tbcy themselves knew 

residents 3 whaf^t 0 ^ 0ne of ^ he oId est 
”>3 inter b f. d bcen cn S3Red in plant 
tbatevc^i 1 3 !j th,rt 7 six years, told me 
m< mtio n £T ®“ kaew how tbe things I bad 
there happening daily and that 

Said a * ° C ? asgefat,on «n what I bad 

Was rl. tt3e i coo,,e ’ J, nes ) not a sing 
w ere nrl SCd , to , dls P«te tbe facts These 
Otr imi 1 ow J e ^g«d in tbe most open man 
< u speaker after speaker got op and 


’^8^30“^, ' pra rt )^ jj! s b ''». 
sible for an Indian womn 7 mi,os 
W’lboo [ O husband, to lead A “™”f 
It is a fact, that women who have 
““'i” 1 with husband,, or S. f ,r 
mated themselves w,th sotAe min n„ 
boots find it very difficult ,„“i d °° th » 
mam taithfnl to one man, and SVV' 
am constantly solicited and cnbet ^ 3 ' 
with by other men,— their huih^a abited 
mg themselves unable to pSt find 
» » fa "- “»t secy young P S'° l « 

Fiji are m constant danger of — g,rIs ™ 

tion, owmg to tbe shnrL~ ^“tawina 
and that they are con s ta n 1 1 v h ° f Woinen - 
soldin an nbo miDa h f b ' , °3 bought 
: nse I«s to denies. r ffic Ifc is 

talk about ‘exaggeration** facts .t>r to 
mentioned The one tfc. bea tbe T are 
r rdythem De tfalD S needed is tq 
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I have a definite appeal to make, and I 
venture to make it to the planters them 
selves and to the companies, as well as to 
the general public It is this There are 
now, held down by indenture in the coolie 
‘lines’, a number of women who will not 
be released, in the ordinary course of 
things, for another two years They are 
bound by law to remain m the coolie 
‘lines’, whether they like it or not These 
coolie ‘lines’ are now being used by unin 
dentured as well as by indentured Indian 
men These unindentured labourers come, 
in a great number of cases, without their 
wives,— with the full intention of using 
the women who are bound down by 
indenture in the ‘lines’ The*fe mden 
tured women have complained to me of 
this very thing happening to them m the 
past They have complained to Miss 
Garnham also The missionaries know 
well their fate This fate is becoming 
more hateful, year by year Last Sep 
ternher, the lot of these women (who still 
remain under indenture) was brought be 
fore the Government of India and the pro. 
mise was made by Sir George Barnes in the 
Imperial Council that negotiations should 
be entered into for their early release 
But nothing as yet has transpired 

I had intended to deal fully (, n the con 
elusion of this Report) with the questions 
of education and franchise, but it «eems 
best to leave the details of these subjects 
winch are somewhat technical, out of 
public discussion I wish, ,r possible, to 
concentrate attention on the one main 
issue, namely, the condition of the life 
lived in the coolie 'lines' ,n Tiji and what 
is still going on to day 

With regard to education, ,t may be 
Btated briefly, that after a long dday 
(which lias nut r,|, far behind nil otlie? 

Colonies where Indians have 
settled) educaUon is now being taben up 
in enniest The Goiernment lias olsS 
accepted the principle of grants bcinS 

timrer° ! 'ea “ r Echoo,s ' at 

port Sl'r” t^hen’ when* one noim 
,mUcl l n J,„„ „ lcmb er was allowed ?y 
e Council 


statute upon the I'm r 

d r ,f ^ c . uU far the Ind 


nominated Indian members 


instead of 
’Such fuller 


franchise would probably come more 
rapidly, if Fiji were placed under thejun« 
diction either of Australia or New Zealand 
In this connexion, it is a very great 
satisfaction to be able to place on record, 
as I have done so many times Lefore, that 
the social and racial treatment of Indians 
by Europeans in Fiji is far in advance of 
that which I have witnessed in Natal ana 
better than the common experience tn 
India itself Quite recently I wet & a 
Indian who had been many years away 
irom India, resident in Fiji, and he told 
me, that it had been a very great shock to 
him to see the treatment of Indians by 
Europeans in his own country of India 
He was astonished to find, in India, the 
growing aloofness between European ana 
Indian which existed on all sides , be con 
trasted this with the comparative fnendlt 
ness of the two races m Fiji and in Austra 
ha The scene which I have related ns 
taking place in Nadi, Piji» on the Indian 
Red Cross Day, may be remembered, a& a 
it w as by no means exceptional . 

I return in my last paragraphs, to tiie 
one outstanding fact, which must be w 
sisted on, in spite of all attempt* to cob 
ceal it or to deny it It is this The 
immediate gravity of the situation in I ’J l 
does not be on the material side, bat °n 
the moral' side Until the moral evil due 
to the shortage of women is seriously ana 
effectively met' until some clear and aeu 
nite acts of reparation tat whatever moae 
tary cost) have been made, it is wholly 
and entirely futile and vain for the rij 
Government to plead for an immediate 
reopening of the emigration question , 

On the other hand, if the steps,wni^ 
each enquiry in its turn has emphasis^ 
more and more strongly, be taken,— ” tu , 
indenture is immediately closed dowW' 
the separate married quarters are erecteu, 
il the hospitals are. pro\ided with war 
rons, if Indian education is pressed l° r 
ward, if passages are provided forlnwo 
men to bring back wives from India — * 
these things are undertaken in rca ‘, e ®„ 
nest, then the question of emigrfltio 
might be reopened with some chance oi« 
hearing in India, and I should personally 
welcome it under wholesome conditio” 
for, os I have so often said, there arc few 
places more healthy and prosperous far m 
tending Indian emigrants than Fiji 

C r AndkEV 
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For «h^ k i°5 * d 7a ” cta to “ft’sact « (c -'te'"" 
l>fco nnable to^mlke' •ny^nrtms BoardhaTl: a *y<t 
appeal to the public 7 P , on tt < therefore 


of cloth and medicine 
irtfsac, etc etc 


In surveying the history of Bankura its 
prosperous past, and its gradual decline 


„ < T“ ° F FEEQUElNT “ ESIN bankcra 

T H makeithe°rc the(J,3tnct of Ba «kur a 
famines n£T n , at ? ra]1 r liable to 
relief measures o?i9i^ir a s the fam,ne 
the.r accounts \ G be ? n sus pendcd, 

lulled, wten tft u an | re P orts pub 
Influenza took tta sconrffe of 
‘“ItinFinonvat o. , tol! . of huraaa We, re. 

t'on of the** survivors ^Sir#?*”* 31 " 11 d, “stress ' ^ ,n ttle P reseat a *ute state "o'f 
terrible enntmi u t * he last famine was distress, one at once realises the fh«» r 

»h”mmtd?at S ^art t wh'A h r "° rf » “ f S?tv’ S °! G «M« of Ha«teSSr/ 

forebodes ba ^ comin S one the Work, and this m turn the Peoole nlm 

S’™' h ' S '" l “" S at ““ B “' 

C"l«.Ji'l« d SSSh".l,*" “• G ‘""°*e.t 'f! Present g dutnrt' forarf™ fartof tS 

Birt 1100 to *befa„7i , 0 J e t e g; t! i , : ,aed draw '°S °, ,d . B.shnupur R aj , whose territory in 
■« “he™ " tb! cast ' a " d rfCb »‘« ■'••aspor 

-SKSias-. t®. **«t 


Ik ' i"®* the Pt„„. 

..." ®. bt * ,ne< ? !» tbs I»it two years Vet u * c untunes ot rule over the \\ est 


*«« then , a “d be" J ?h' 7 ?', the d,Jt '”’«l peopl, 

GoTernment t,T “ t0, ‘ a0<l P* 0 * 11 ' °f the middle 

s ». bsi as&ssus: 


d c “'story ot the present district 
— « ui math -, lur.iui °I Ban ltura is identical with the historv of 

The m* j o i lty^o f * t h e fa « “ «' SS^T ^ P| a ^ c ^! l r ,1 hS t o2f ^ 

S&wj^b^s? sfvs' a-y «* -w 


e “Sr'ccHi alreadf 

count five centunes of rule over the West- 


“'""lioo" prosperity and the™ n " 
and artistic achievements ” T,C 

Bislinupnr most have been selected for 
ea sacn the stronghold and seat of the Rai fA- » 
therefore admirable defences, natural and i ,'. t3 

SSaW-SSaStt 

— other 1 rirers aod S££* ,*» iSffi 

ed diflerent sides The tm aD ® es P r °tcct 
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defence and for irrigation The sev en 
lakes apart from removing the scarcity of 
water, have long been the pride and 
beauty of the place Adequate alluvial 
deposits being absent, this region could 
not develop to agricultural importance 
\et through the encouragement of the Raj, 
with needed irrigation work*! the flower 
and fruit gardens were fostered Even so 
late ns 1872 over half the adult men were 
non agriculturists Rut the stretch of 
extensive jungles produced silk tussur 
cocoon lac varied kinds of vegetable dyes 
medicinal Uerb3 wax and other forest 
products, which determined and developed 
the industries for which the place was 
famous 

The seat of the Raj established order 
and security, which must have made the 
different caravan routes to Ghatnl (a big 
centre of commerce) and Tnmluk (the great 
sea port of Bcogal) converge there Omen 
law and order exchange of commodities 
and ideas intercourse friendly and compc 
titive Bisbnupur soon grew to a great 
centre of industry and culture Thus for 
the military needs they had a very re 
markable gun foundry to which the can 
non Dalmadat of non rusting wrought 
iron (12 ft 5 J k in long diameter of 
the bore 11V& in ) of which a picture 
has been given in the March issue of this 
.Renew, bears eloquent testimony To 
meet the varied demands of agricultural, 
domestic, religious and nrtistic needs 
other metal industries flourished Weaving 
must have been the chief industry, as 
could he seen from its survival even up 
to tbe present time Industries were 
hereditary family occupations in which 
the different members of the family took 
their respective parts according to age 
and sex Thus reeling is done by the old 
women winding of the reeled silk to 
different degrees of fineness is done by 
the boys women help in dressing and 
bleaching while the men do the actual 
weaving Similarly with other industries 
Unlike the existing state when with 
freedom of occupation all the ability of 
the literate people is being directed in 
swelling the already over crowded ranks 
of clerks and lawyers and of the illiterate 
m increasing the number of peasants the 
caste system despite its limitations 
compelled the people to get distributed 
in diflerent activities 

The up and down traffic secured an 


cvteubivc market for raw materials and 
industn il products New demands stt 
mulated fresh efforts, and each of tbes 
secured further income and enterprise 
Their prosperity and immunity against 
hostile attacks afforded opportunity to 
develop their social and industrial orga 
nisation Art rose to a high degree of 
perfection The place is still famous for 
its artistic silk weaving and clay model! 
mg In music it still leads Bengal The 
numerous temples, which writes Vt 
Bloch, * ' represent the most complete 
set of peculiarly Bengali style of oremtec 
turc \ whose photographs have been 
published in a previous number of this 
Review, record the rcligous zeal of tne 
people and their architectural achieve 
ments , 

Thus we sec that it was to the seat 

of the Rajas, who encouraged the inaus 
tries and arts and maintained a balancea 

co operation between the industrial ana 
agricultural activities of their territory 
that the region owed its prosperity i c 
industries supplied the needs of the ag 
cultural district while its fertile ca8tt ”j 
portion provided against the scarcity 
food to which tbe western region is mu 
rally liable, especially as m those day 
there was neither the necessity lor i 
export of grains nor the present 
facilities The harmonious relation 
tween the landlords and the tenants secur 
ed an active interest in increasing 1 
productivity of the land, which fostere 
irrigation and other agricultural aettv 
ties Cows as tbe indespensable animals, 
every Hindu household and bollocks I 
cares and chhala (pack bullocks), the cnie 
means of transit, adequately sa P% c e 
mented the output of manure The u 
and hoarding of com were limited a 
experience and even the standard of res 

pectable ability and cnmmonsensedemaoa 
ed every respectable agriculturist * 
have a granary which contained pro* 1 * 10 
against failure of crops even for trv 
successive years . 

The tenets of religion, then strictly 
observed were potent in maintaining & 
high standard ol personal hygiene 
religious merit and social respectability 
attached to the excavation and repairing 
of tanks improvements and convenient* 
of public thoroughfares by planting sfaaoy 

* Report Arch Sorr lad for 1903-4 
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and obtained^fkqaate c 8 encoura Red 
Religions festivities 9 , a ^ C,T i c . act, ' - Jtics 
popularised the great *£££ p >d katbakata s 
Mahabharata which Ra mayana and 
ral influence klS .n£f. d * a ? reat cal ‘“ 
and spiritual ntellectnaJ, romantic 

H!ircmcSfH.r,” P ros pcrons, and 
the rtno, , !, ' Increasingly improved 
and bfaoty “ productmty, Valth 

saintly . t ' n ' ,fnc r of the 

Mtreen I7en p b S "' !:b who reigned 

■mSert hi™. 0 d and 1743 ' made him 
OlhtaJy „„ a i m, ” , *. trat ' re fonts and 
to CoS mth tS' ntS He ' vas “"able 

■«ras,”ns a „d rfrages of Mahratta 
order that followed W '"”" !S “"d d,s 

9sS3l&3 P t "hJr , S5S tb, Mahratta 
Uer redaoed by th. f R j were >t 11 far 

as? »r ‘£ 4 ■■ 

•»<> etMhJSjf* mwo/ *"‘ l7 d,,pate ' cot, «r 

,t »Kamt t I I o^ h f ereg,on followed that of 
Raj that B s ui l Was to , the seat of the 
To begin with V *bt r ° wed *ts prosperity 
*a*tera portl o' ‘ h f e of the *rtile 

^nd»oftheBarfw n b n p m i 0ry lnto the 
balance which 2h7 p n Raj destro 7 cd ‘be 
l *een the a Ji e ,.? aj ? maintained be 
aetivities, and* nnd ,ndns tnal 

,ab ?eta fammes Th, ngl0a more 
tlo ns which devrlnrl? subsequent condi 
a * follows The hfikSfZ ** sam mansed 
wjo the hands nr 0 n th .!i rcg,on passed 
°‘ber non K«d^ f f thc Bardwan Ra J and 
'fctMe 0"u d a^ t P ™ p l "', t o”. of "‘os* 

?o7o* cn °_ f pi .®“ rd,f *°) parcelled oat b.» 

bt „ot i m tM ,h ' 
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bathing gbau »h le lt , lemn ,,. 

®< 2 &s:jbissms^ 

have not been forthcoming ThV 1* „d’ 

S=:? 3 rS# 

iipssiii 

of tvro railroads through the 

S^^ISSE^ffiSr^Ig 

sfof'st'Cs available y? fi'd 

c»n^ 4 a £' c "¥hr , .“a d o'tri s s 


1 parceuea oat bn 
RJ*“tee. of Jk " ? kD ° wa “ P‘ta*talukm (tie 
?!»bat co»e n .„^ l .° n,y g,Te h,m “ *>8 h 

n”'" W , to P*T «o antta.l rent.FVn 
° a «b« left b.m a mere anon t T 


*■" 'b* land* iT ,te “ bit b.m a mere alien t? 
!.®‘lartermt'nd T | h k'L PatorJars again aublet on 

or jw ,‘S 


Diminution* - loT^SO* acres 

Industries — The causes of i)i» ■ 
and ruin of Indian industnes arc too »r°i? 
known for repetition The U 

virals of such industries as the ^>«| 0r 
religions be! efs and artistic e J*°P ,e , s 
still maintain and whose limited 1w, nd i 

»ga -' l»f.i -a.i' 

p r 0per a ” d frotn r the ‘rfl 1 | Cf 

slpp." nSn'„ ,0 S' ,K d dV™l »-> <' 

• , ' . dUse Won,d ta " Eood tank* aad people Thus m 1813 o{ the 

k— 5. S o - when asked about the ^3*2 Hastings 

demand for European P r °babihty of 
the Indian population^ 


» * * gf wonld hate good tank* and 

"‘p. fs S — S^alej— Beogal Dittflet G*i-Ba= 

' Oaf.w'Vt'* 


k#r t ‘tas.V- 

' Ib <p 62 

C0}*~5 
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“The supplies of trade are for the wants and tion WCTC dependent OH agriculture, W 
Juxunes of a people. The poor in India rany be 1901, GO per cent. Ottd while ID 1J1-L 11 
said to hare no wants. Their wants are confined ], as cone un to 73*9 per cent, 
to their dwellings, to their food nnd to *v scanty 41 ,. nlW linnd the average 

portion of clothing, nil of which they can hare from White on the OtllCr llftnu, e 

the 8J.1 they tread upon -• net area ot cultivation has dmnnisnea oy 

In succeeding years the luxuries and 1 G per cent. Thus the number o ' P oft 
wants of the people have increased on depending on agriculture inc *» . 
the one hand, and their industries been diminishing nr ‘' n nf rnitiva 


ruined on the other. Of the existing condi- brought on the inevitable consequences.^ 
tion of cotton weaving and spinning I Railroads t—Acui now. lcdguiff f t h C 

lint*/* nlr<»nflv snnlrf-n in a nrevintm article necessities and obvious advantage 


have already spoken in a previous article necessities and obvious 
in this Review, \ and its general condition Railways one can not help otiserv > 
is well known. In the district, of all the they have affected the people, 
varied industries which once flourished, first establishment of a vniir * . g 

.only silk-weaving, concli-shell, nnd bell- Ranigunj to Howrah,- though ou . 

metal still struggle on. Conch-sliell indus- district boundary, the season; a*' * ^ 

try is being affected by the introduction of tion ceased, and the boat-puiiac . . 
glass bangles. Tin trunks have replaced boatmen, though in a minority, u ^ 


bamboo and cane pantras. Artistic bam- their > living. Importation c -j-J^ted"ao^ 


boo and cane thatch -workers, who were machine-made goods was hitini-*”- 
the better class of pantra-makers, have exportation of grains increased, r . 

lost their living. The high price of raw establishment of the Bengal-Nagp . 

materials due to excessive speculations the Bankura-Damodar Railways tn ^ 
of the capitalists, and the exorbitant the district, the acquisition of , ijg c js 
profits ol the middlemen, the general rise cd agriculture seriously. Cattle tra ^ 
of prices all around on account of the increasingly diminishing, with halloct" 
War, the frequent famines^ malaria and, occupation of the cartmcn ft0d 
lastly, the present epidemic of Influenza owners and deterioration of cattle. , 
have brought on an alarming condition railtQads have disturbed^ the aa , 
of the industrial people. water-courses ol the district aud ca 

The earnings of the silk-weavers of the lodgment of necessary "^Tfiey 
Bishnupur, one of the best class of indus- pools, which is very insanitary. j fl 

trial people of Bengal, has been reduced have not helped the local industn 0 f 

any way, on the contrary the 1 ™P°^ aV e 


on an average to 12 as. a day, half of „ . navc 

what it used to be in pre-war days. Their cheap luxuries and export of g ra,ns • en 
present daily expenditure for a family of enormously increased. They have B 


an average of 3 adults and two children rise to a new class of speculators wn , 
is about annas 12-6 nies. without tabinrr nrtificin1lv> kccnincv «n the nrices Ol 


is about annas 12-6 pies, without taking artificially keeping up the prices 
into consideration the doctor’s bill, sradh, stuff. Thus the price of fish iu toW p n0 d 
marriages and other items. The daily gone up Irom 4 as. to 8 as. per seer. 
earnings of the Bankura weavers are barely cow’s milk is hardly obtainable. ' , Q 
enough for their food, being on an average the speculators buy G seers of V a o 
as. 9 only. The condition of the tussar milk per rupee, the local retail P^rL,^ 
workers is worsestill, their earnings being seers per rupee. Undoubtedly the 


»*«*«. OHM, Linn Ctuumgs ucing accis per rupee. uiiuuuulcujjt ■ — . Q f 

reduced from 11 as. to 5 as. per day. The could relieve distress by the 


the 


earnings of the brass aud bell-metal grains provided the people had 
workers have been reduced by 50 per cent means. 

a ° d 7 j 0 ?l? “' co "itag Administration. The existing 
tll,a Im , s n,adc of settlement or disputes in 
|i 5 TSp 2 tU"Sssion. theSe ' V ° rkerS gt-ted ns they are P several 


TViiJo ‘ 7' , , from the villages, is not suited to 

WBTicuUure P e . rsons dependent life and reqnirements of the people. Be 

, agriculture is increasing. In thevear cMh karim, a crowing crop 


_ 1 increasing. In the year 

1872 less than 50 per cent, of the popula- 


* Minutes of Evidence, etc . on the Affair* nf tt,- 
East India Company (1813) p. 3 ' e 

1 Bengal Weavers and Their 
Review,— July, 1918, 


1 Their Industry— Modern 


sides having to maintain a g r ° w jF® * e s 
of lawyers for the settlement of d,s P“ a t* 
the loss of time and money is very g r . ’ 
to say nothing of the vices of htigay^ 
and perjury learned in law cot* , j.,1 
To provide against future famine 
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gKSfggg f3H«g 

tion ia general Mr R c Datt unteJ 2 1 W ' R,rc Q reasonable return for their 

■*■”- - ■ LU " tl ""‘" inrcitment subsequently these tobc made 

S"‘° p . r “? "5!°” “< ! °°» »» the 


»n»l* SS* ,ht cora P*f»« 

‘ 1 !"«T* w., earr « j on 


m 2ht i*. * 0<I ra lw ar* vis ci 
W«*7 *u Tp J et *, d preference 




.v. ,A.upricLors as soon ns the 

:s?>r° n ,? r v' aI sed rbe y sh ° M also 

start poultry farmmg on a small scale nt 
the beginning With the heir. „<• a. 


‘jyraBL-fr &e£SH^S!* 2 ;.S! 5 d g 


I: .7. “7 society since the breed of 
ofthe dis ‘ rict m [ the most detenoted 
m India so much so that they do not earn 
their keep They should start a So 

ODerattve rrmnnerr .r, eoet. — li . 


Since tl, /“ lDnDptol00 ° * their keep They should start n Co 

quentFam nesnKh 3 1,nbIc to ■«* fre £**!**«” granary m each Tillage and deal 
«nt on 0 rn™u d tbe P 0 P u Iation depend the 8Ur P , “ s grains They should ex 

of ?Jt are 19 ,ncreas,rf R’ ana the ,T tena ' 3 . such a * forest pro 

lh = question of ? croppcd decreasing me,? hlch arc Profitable bus 

engage the 5 t ,rngat,on ou R ht to £?“ „ T ? U9 J? 41,13 organisation there will 
Government ? med,a4e attention of the . ' C0 Pe for the activities of the different 
Tation £ , d « p ‘ 4 * the cost The re ,cc i , . on9 of thc community 

cnmJM?I ta “ k5an d ponds shonM hr. ™ n rJ- The habit of co-operation whch tbe 


vation respite the cost The re ese-i ,cc “. on9 ol thc community 
c °mpulso^ h kS and ponds sb ouId be made i r T, ’ c . . hab,t of co-operation w h ch tbe 
sary P Tb7nrrci SS f ainK loan3 where neees Iii?I the pe ° p,e determined and their old 
Agncultura? omrt aCt,Vlt,f3 of the District th?n^ has been destroyed by 

require further 5 are '“adequate and As «?,rh r 4 ° f Xmodem mechanical age 
rincr extension The „r As such Co operative orcraniaatinn* fcjt. 


Agricultural nT. actm4 ‘ fS ofthe District „Y “ a,n ‘“' nca “ as been destroyed by 
require further !e*e r are '“adequate and As «?,rh r 4 ° f Xmodem mechanical age 
loodstnfls mn^f 1 Itens,on The export of * s ® uc b Co operative organisations have 
]y prohibited Sl^he 0 *? 11 ? 1 ]” 1 ocd definite hel^oVnh^nlf 7 the Government with the 

b "»»«ava,.iby b ' fi “""'" ! 'of"°P. K. P baL P S± 0P n C i^ s "““ eP »“ 


rpi. 3 “vaiiable - ~<uuuu mission ana the Social ?»«.,„ 

eannoteff/r 1 r ,lt i UraI "“Prorements alone and local public spmted persons 

dustneVm». t t rC i y “ eet the situation In Once started with forethought and P care ,* 
Norths w» St be revived along with it '“ crcas '“S b t e able to recruit mem 

With the f^ii reqaire , Co operative Societies b *5 3 fro !? th 5 workers themselves An ex 
m l 0l,0win? defi “de Objects £"«"** and impartial local bus ness man 

■«ppiV a-*?- ssssssss? “ u ,be — »* 

Cb, ,2T7 tbc ”,' th0 ‘ , of P rod ”' rcrtfng K 5 Th? bo?k of wHch I 

1ID proved 3 S^«-« 5 J|^S3a1SgiS , 


m ochinery a nSnl* n °{ snch ' m P ro ved 
under the*» n .. "“P'emenls as are possible 
( 3 , £ efx,s tmg conditions 
ducins m?n, eCUr S Q better mQ r k e* by intro 
ra rymjrs? P .°r d i patt . ern3 and de sRns of 
9 s 8 res and qualities to meet modern 




advance loan to th*s Soaety at^ th^m 4 ° 
mum poss ble rate ai tae mini 


P 31?" C ‘ Dott ~ PcooomK U itorr of Br t ih Ms 


inacces^ble ar to e *the peonle fiC tl ,0d, “ bein R 
sions should be popularised C ° ncIu 

“” d '“Uodocrf a, text book, YX 
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local pathshafas and schools. These ned specialists. The expenses and 
should contain the fundamentals of agri- ances ot these people are to _oe > 
culture, local method of production, its the District Board. t ^* ic P • tro . 
defects and merit's, if any, compared with Society should advance loans fo 
those of other countries, and the line of duction of improved machinery, 
possible improvements and also giving a An annual scholarship lor 
small summary of the work that is being District report in the vernacul .. . 

done in India along the line. For these industrial and agricultural c . 
and other real educational purposes every and their possible lines ot dev P ' 

pathsbala and school should have will be the best means of spread ot .. 
garden-excursions to the neighbouring trial and agricultural information 
fields and gardens would be most helpful, workers, and would also create 
For the existing industries similar text- telligent interest . among the . e . . 

books should be introduced, with demon- people in thfe activities of the region, 

.stration ol the improved methods ol pro- is at present amazingly rare. . •, « y 

duction and by taking the boys round the Scholarships should be ^^, D1IS ^ a( j cn ts 


workshops of the best worker of the local- the Government for sending „ 

ity. In this way it will be possible to abroad on the merit of their kn0 . w t ^ r . 
bring the modern education to some defi- of the existing local industries n °r t j on 
nite relation with the life activity of the possible developments by introau 

people. With the help of the experienced of modern scientific appliances 

local agriculturist and industrial worker, organisation. . t u c 

these could be easily introduced and with With these enterprises, started on 
very little additional expenditure. lines indicated above, the P 00 ? 1 * flEC 

Establishment of industrial and techni- begin to realise what the modem * 
cal schools in large numbers may not yet has brought and benefit therefrom. 
be possible, but the most practical method irrigation enterprises will improve V 
of improvement of the industries would be culture ; "Co-operative societies wiu ^ 

to send . experienced local industrial work- creasingly revive the possible w|j 

ers.to different industrial schools, and to with corresponding prosperity, 
places where improved methods of manu- and happiness. The Regional i®***”*’’ ii 
iacture have been introduced. These ex- initiated in schools, developed 
penenced workers will be able to pick up youth by the demands of the Co-op^ r 
within a very short time the necessary organisation, and maintained by , 
improvements, which could be effectively experience and wisdom of age, may c,- . ,. e 
earned Out in their local conditions, anew order of life surpassing tW * . 

Moreover the suggestions of one of their village republics of old .in wider ldt 
own members stand a much better and intelligent co-operation- 
chance of acceptance than those of lear- MotisWAR oE>>- 


HISTORY OF SfilVAJI, 1671-74- 


T HE second sack of Surat and the 
Alaratfaa ravages in Baglana roused 
_ F ”-! an 5f lb t -° a , sense of the gravity 

al ^Rth S? V” ,he D «“n- Aa 

S.,?. 8 h . Nov . em ! 1 ' ;r . 1670, he had issued 
orders transremng Mahabat Khan from 

in fg th a e°n^° l ° 4?' supreme command 
in the Deccan The events of December 


onlv deepened the Emperor’s anxiety- , 
ath January 1671, he sent orders 
Bahadur Khan to leave his proviao^ , 
Gujrat and command one of the unpe** 
army corps in the Deccan, Dilif K Sij, e 
being ordered to accompany him- j 
Emperor also repeatedly talked of 
to the Deccan and conducting the « 
against Shivaji in person, but the «* 
was ultimately dropped. Daud Khan w 


HISTORi OF SHIVAJI, 1(571 74 

instructed to attack si,,™ t. 473 

3 ‘-a. Kar 

rfis-a.? 

J.»Xu71 Kb ^'? a .Id «’S',£ ,0 pSSS n * «* 

« » —piStf* fiy® s*“y 

II 


rcsp d cc fs U t r o n the vwroy ‘ Prmre * , ““ uu,scu the officer (D:i 106) 

and set out to ,1 Vw Muazza ® II 

h'? chief ifeuten^n't* an’<l d beCD n PP®“*S Mahabaf Khan'tortt? poo? hsfie ? Wlth 

StefS ^irSa snsrz?£ Sr®! Eftss 

peror to recall hS’/Jtfc few * 3 th « fm and snfperted him of *W 7 flf ^ ernard s 

We shall „ow?fa ( 4 t h e h ,2 ^ ?° 2) “nder.tand” g w^Sh.™ ““L * 

war m the Ch»n£L the hlstQ ry °f the he sent Bahadur jfhan »«^ S 5?T 0j, « So < 
December 1670 Shin range Late in to the Deccan next winter ti ^ ^han 
»«ge to Dhodan ^‘n “S 0 , , had la ' d from Gujrat into Ba?hL ¥*3 ffia rched 
started on the *2<?fh , f D ( f d khan had Sa,hir (non in Marath? If ,d ®' c £e to 
relieve the fort R n Mt,° V “‘‘“t* 1 to kaTID R Ikhlas Khan \Uat, ha ,? d *)» nnd 
mad Zaman at t r he ,. qiladar Wuham Singh Cfaaodawatnnrt . F ao Araar 

attack wTthont h,r SS , ftl, i y rc P cIIed the to continue the «5ene n ° ^°i hcr officers 

pextodvan^d^n , K !* an had Ahroadnagnr fn/io? °A eC ^A°^ ard ® 


s&Sf“S 3 -Ei jffiHHr 1 

already seen In save a# we hare Bahadur Khan advan^.rl°+n A i imadDa S :ar * 
a fortified hoc **»<■* he held Buna distnct) wh.l* ^i* 0 . ?“P a ( ,n the 


already seen ‘in i« save « a# we have Bahadur Khan advanrerl c adna & ai 
afort.W^ase Var”^ 107 / hc h ' ,d FuDa dl ®'nc?> while Dd^ Kha^ (,n ,? h 
f f om which he sahied fnJ t h AflncZ ' an ' l J P ass fl * ,Qg coIumn recovered ru?5 ™ Wlth *' 

Bonin which thi \t fort .“ 10 c 'ery direc mg all the inhabitant* ■hV M lt° aMacr 
°f ns roving f r L W “ ra ‘ hs "ere heard 9 jears (end of De« m Sr nge of 

B appe arg f ht F L omt,ie Emperors letters m January 1G72 Shi*?.. r 1B7J ) Early 
Sraera] o S J„ t t P aud J^hao ««s under a draining hisforts ofl? 7™ at ^aha/ 
- 7 0 ~~ " R n ht everything that army for expelling \h ? ,„**?, r£US , e a *«*t 

,«,iA! n / ! .?S ,an a * . 0n « after home of his childhood , . nraders jrotn the 
of lh« sore m. n out the pres 


mi Rht go ■ 


tt niche n,„ . g . ,n Baglai , 

fnemy nen _ Hat? **1! 0D j a bod ^ of tbe 
them [Oil joi H j/?? rh and ® Iew 700 of 
Late m ’ Akbb « r *t, 13 15 ) 

« Moiatat Khan 

two laid „,„ a . n ",'“ r Chaodor and the 


<«« l,7d ,,.„ Chandor and .ha 

tad r ccentl7 S L f ' h W ,lt nb.ch Sb.va 
tfeu , ta l o n r_. ABer n “path bad 


5a.“«iSS. 


'van A '“ r « month bad 

fire theforf» ,n a fruitless exchange of 

Baud Khan nndVh^ {r0m the treach es 
?* to ba fift f amson capdnlat 
furiously nn „ 'Inhabat Khnn became 


lo oral 8 Apr 16 _ I Bnt the .aomU 

monrmt , HOTaas.bb"! amJS /j"'' 1 1 


..... 


funonslv~o‘^„_ uu ? a 1 Dat Lhm bcca 
this suicess 81 ?, at , ,0 ®’ n ? thc ‘■ rcd,t - 
treatiDF iw-j h 3 ^ lieen previous!' 


treating Daud wea Previously 

discourtesy 3 sn A hai1 ^ 5-Aaran with 
tiveen them now tb c relations 


. , jL tb “ ra Uf f aomb »r lo s«.t l3 I., . 

:camc »f«lt ID the EagI »h t F r «c(ori'°P by 9 ' ’ Kba a»« 

2 ,.?i P fe e *r? 5 s 

(a the 


tween them now tbc relati 
most bfcara ' strained to 

M “habat nn? ® F 1 "»°o to hold Au.vanr 
and P a »'ecT three months at Kasik 


- the nt 
Ahivant 


kunnc end 

place of jrteat 

Peart of all Shlraj . 
hare n“ ^naa 


«<cn6e(| 

°‘" f r targe pla a 
opper cooatrr T 
Chelan 


a ? d then went ♦ th ^ Ce mODt hs nt 1 
? I r *koad n ^*, , “ (-0 md,, 

• « rST*”*? 


rood reel erldeece that 4wl. CI, “ l * a but we 
Chaleo from the MnehaT* batk Poo a 

• or that of I66S. The Fnti.v 7 tt « treaty of 


.^ u e that of 1 663. Tbe D F„“? w 7 tbe tn 

X\ Kb r iB r°,T Wt ‘ ba »'le** E «hIl h «f r n 0rd rnc °°v 

* k » P'»« Elr Khan k l|J “f* , at tb «*«ptQre of 
Uaralha L eoteoaot General . S ,0J ' GB J*r the 
• few I oe* abort may ear lr be . «* t,p R *‘ >, " S ‘’P J 
Poaa io the I’m «» d. ' 7 /°f * w PJ»t • 7“ 

howerer la rHcat ateot IO^wUcT 
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disaster to Mughal arms in .Baglana. 
There, the division left to besiege Salhir 
v/as attacked by Shiva himself with a 
large force. After an obstinate battle, 
Ikhlas Khan and Muhakam Singh (the 


holding that office till August 1677. (D/7. 
108-109 ; M. A. 121). 


So greatly was the spirit of the Mara- 
son of Rao Amar Singh Chandawat) were thas roused by ^ e j r -J^^jT^e'eMulsion 
wounded and captured, with 30 of their CJ \P ture P «na that their 

Of r,,,r C » wWV Pno Amnr Sint* of Bahadur and Dilir from Puna that ^tneir 
activity continued unabated even during 


principal officers,* while Rao Amar Singh 
and many other commanders as well as 
several thousand common soldiers were 
slain, and the entire siege camp was taken 
by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Shivaji 
captured Mulhir, and then putting fresh 
men, munitions and provisions in the two 
forts, he hurried back to Konkan un- 
molested. This took place in tbe second 
ball of January 1G72. bhivaji’s prestige 
and confidence in his own power were 
immensely increased by these successes. 
Surat was now in constant terror of 


tbe hot weather and the rainy season of 
this year. About 5th June, a large 
Maratha army under Moro TrunoaK 
Pingle captured Jawbar from its ivo 
Rajah, and seized there treasure amount- 
ing to 17 lakhs of Rupees. Tbe place 
was only 110 miles from Surat, ana 
adjoined the Nasik district, from ‘wnic 
it was separated by tbe Western Gnat*. 
Advancing further north, he ' threatened 
tbe other Koli State of Ramnagar which is 


hurat was now in constant terror oi me Vr, Pniali 

him, as he entirely dominated Baglana. only sixty miles south of Surat. I he k< j 

(D/7.107; Islnvardas, GO b ; F. R. Surat fled with his family (about 19th -June 
87, M. Gray to Bombay, 15 Feb. Vol. 106, 1672) to Chikli, six miles S. E. of GandaVj. 

Bombay to Surat, 16 Feb. 1672 ; Sabh. Even Gandavi was deserted by the people 
74 ; K. K. ii. 249.) in fear of the coming of the Maratuas. 

From the English records we learn that But the invaders speedily retreated iri om 
Shiva now “forced the two generals (viz , Ramnagar on hearing that Dilir Ivtuu 
Bahadur and Dilir), who with their armies was assembling his forces for a campaign, 
had entered into his country, to retreat Heavy rain stopped the activity of tue 
with shame and loss.”! But the Persian Marathas for a few days. But soon alter- 
accounts are silent about it. We can, how- wards Moro Pant, with his army raised 
ever, be sure that the Satnami rising of to 15,000 men, returned to the'attack, ana 
March and the rebellion of the Khaibar took Ramnagar in the first week o: July. 
Afghans in April next, made it impossible The annexation of Jawbar anu Ram-— 
for.the Emperor to attempt the recovery nagar gave the Marathas a short, sale 
of his prestige in the Deccan, and Shiva and easy route Irom Kalian up Northern 
was therefore left the master of the situa- Konkan to Surat, and laid that port help* 
tion throughout the year 1G72. (AT. A. 115- lessly open to invasion from the south. 
HG). The city became subject to chronic alarm, 

Bahadur Khan returned with failure whenever any Marathas were heard of 

even 60 miles ofi, at Ramnagar. 

From the neighbourhood of Ramnagar* 
Moro Trimbak Pingle sent three successive 
letters to tbe governor and leading traders 
of Surat demanding four lakhs of Rupees 
ns blackmail, and threatening a visit to 
the city in the case of their refusal. The 
third of these epistles was very peretnp* 


from Baglana, encamped for some time 
on the bank of the Bhimn, and then went 
back to Alimadnagar to canton for the 
rains. About May 1G72 Mababat left 
the Deccan for Hindustan, and a month 
Inter Prince Muazzam did the same. 
Bahadur Khan was appointed command- 
"-ha-chief and acting viceroy oi the Deccan, 


m the place of these two, becoming subs- lory in tone; Shivaji wrote, “I demard 
tantiai Subahdnr in January 1G73 and for the third time, which I declare shall 
. be the last, tbe chauth or quarter part of 

,n 5jJ^***J after a time nod return* d the king’s revenue under your government. 

S;?“’5u Fi .i„°" As your Emperor ha, forced me to kecp'mj 

«■>,» *•» xS£“£Z3t T J n lS!t? 1 g "™y for tie defence of M people nod 
,cmth ’ 3 country, that army must be paid by bis 

Y J-,?.. C iL 3G - 3 \ s “ T ." t Co . o Apr. 1672. Ram.,1 subjects. If you do not send me the 
D ' 1,r Btar fort K «« r » r ioric y speedily, then make ready a la«’K c 

■ 3) ">«l. rl.rceh,,, house lor roe, for I stall Round sit dot. n 
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there and receive the revenue and custom 
duties, as there is none now to stop my 
passage ” 

At the first news of the arrival of the 
Maratha army in Kamnagar, the governor 
of Surat summoned all the leading Hindu 
and Muhammadan merchants and propo* 
ed that they should subscribe Rs 15 000 
for engaging 500 horse and 3 000 foot to 
defend the town for tw o months Officers 
were immediately sent to make a list of 
all the Hindu bonses m tne town for 
assessing this contribution But no soldiers 
were entisted, and the governor pocketed 
whatever money was actually raised for 
the defence 

Oa the receipt of the third letter from 
Shiva, the helpless citiz'ns were seized 
with a panic The rich went to the 
governor that very night and wanted 
permission to remove their families to 
Broach and other towns lor safety 
He kept them waiting till after midnight 
gave them the permission hat retracted 
it next morning, when he held a second 
conference with the townsmen asking 
them to raise the black mail demanded — 
the merchants paying one lakh and the 
desais raising two lakhs from the culti 
vntors of the villages aronnd After a 
discussion lasting a day and anight, «a 
which he reduced his demand to 
Rs CO 000, the people finally refused to 
pay anything as they knew too well that 
he would appropriate the money instead 
of buying the enemy ofl with it There 
after, every time that there was no alarm 
of the approach of Slnvaji s troops the 
citizens of Surat hastened to flee from the 
town, but the governor shut the gates to 
keep them in I* 

IV. 

Trout theiT base in the Koh country of 
Jawhar and Ramnagar, a Maratha torce 
under Aloro Tnmbak easily crossed the 
F-kats the As«k ad the imddJe 

of July 1672 plundered and occupied, it 
Jadnn Ran Deccam, a great grandson of 
Lukbji Jadav (the maternal grandfather 
of Shivap) with 4000 men was the 
Mughal thaaahdar of \as k Tnmhafc 
He was defeated and captured after losing 

* Connont at J»ol eooolrr F Jt Sorat to! 3, 
«on»oJt Surat 2t June 1672 tot S' Ssrat to 
Bom tor 2t «0fl 2-> June i \oL 106, Bombay »0 
Surat, S My O C 3 o*0 , F R. Sorat. to!. S', 
Surat ta «« a, l Nortmixt 1673. Sabh 72 


maay of Itis troops in battle Siddi Halal, 
the thanahdar of Vam Dindon (or Korth 
Nasik), was also defeated and his charge 
looted by the Maratbas For this failure, 
both officers were sharply reprimanded by- 
Bahadur Khan, and in anger they des-rted 
to the Marathas, with two other officers 
and all the men of tbeir “four great 
regiments of horse ’ (October ) Other 
desertions were apprehended, and Dihr 
Khan was left in great danger with a 
weakened army to defend the province of 
Gujrat against the exultant enemy ( Di I 
116 f R Surat 87 Surat to Bombay 
20 July 3G72 \ ol 3 Surat 26 October, 
Bombay to Surat 18 October, in F R 
Sarat 106 7 S 33 6 for the 2 deserters ) 

On 2Stb October a large Maratha 
army appeared at Ramnagar again, and 
Surat trembled in alarm, especially as a 
party of Shivaji s horse advanced past 
Ganuavi to Chick!], 12 mile® further to 
wards Surat Bat that city was not 
hhivaji s ohiective now He made a 
lightning raid into a diflerent corner of 
the Mughal Empire 

He sent his light cavalry to plunder 
Berar and Tehogana * The viceroy Ba 
badnr Khan on hearing of it, set out 
from Ahmadnagar due eastwards, left 
Ins heavy baggage at Bir (70 miles to the 
east; andQandahar and arrived as fast as 
he could near the fort of Ratngir (18 35 N 
79 35E) in pursnit of the raiders Bar they 
had been two days beforehand With him, 
looted the village at the foot of the fort, 
and earned ofl the families ot most of 
the inhabitants for ransom So the 
baffled Mughal general returned by way 
oflndar (60 miles due west) Entering 
the Qatb Sbahi tentory, be ravaged the 
land of the instigation of Dilir Khan 
The Marathas in their retreat divided 
into two bodies , one escaping south 
into the Golkonda State and tbe other 
turning northwards to Chanda, and 
ibevsf nrst wards into Berar pepper 
Dihr Khan was sent off to pnrsae the first 
division while Bahadur Khan tried to 
cut off the retreat of the second 

S-nding his heavy baggage hack to 
Aurangabad from the neighbourhood ot 
tbe village cl Kbairri’) the viceroy hastened 
by way af Partur, Shellode and Pcedola, 
and arrived near the pass of Antnr (38 
miles north of Aurangabad) Here the 

• Di . 116 120 122 Uni!* 
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Marathas turned at bay, and attacked another quarter (Jau 1G73 ) They «e\t 


the Mughal \ an under bujan bmgh Bun 
dela But they were repulsed and pur 


raided the Puna district Bahadur Khan 
left hisbaggageat Chamatgvrada, hastened 


sued till evening many of the horses of to meet the invaders, and defeated them 
traders and other kinds of booty were after a severe battle Then he encamped at 
recovered from the enemy and restored Pedgaon on the north bank of the Bbima, 
to their owners Nest day the Mughals eight miles due south of Chamargunda 


crossed the pass and encamped at Durga 
pur four miles from the fort of Antur 


This place became the residence of his 
army for many years afterwards, and here 


The following day, when they were a fort and town grew up from their can 
marching to \urangabad in rather tonment, which the Emperor permitted 
straggling groups before the time fixed him to name Bahadur garh \thl 126 ) 
for the starting of the general, one dm Pedgaon occupies a position of great 
c ton of lo ooo imperialists was charged strategic importance It stands on the 
by Too picked Maratha cavalry oa plain just clear of the long mountain spur 
the left of the pass of Bakapur, six running eastwards from Puna I*rom this 
miles (from Durgapur ? ) After an obstinate place the Mughal genera) could at will 
battle, m which the Mughals were move westwards along the north of the 
reinforced by their general, the Marathas range to protect the valleys of the Mula 
retreated, leaving 4oo of their number and the Blnraa (the North Puna district'. 


dead m the field 1 he credit of this vie 
tory belongs to the Bundelas under Subh 


or along the south of it to guard tte 
\ alleys of the Ntru and the Baramati (the 


Kara, whose son Dalpat Rao was southern portion of the district) North 


w ounded in the fight 


wards he could communicate with his 


The division under Dihr Khan headed great depot of arms and provisions at 
the other Maratha band off into Bjapur Ahtnndnagar, without having to cross 
territory, cap* mng much bootj and any river (except at the foot of that 
rejoining Bahadu Khan That general fort) and southwards he could easily 
cantoned his troop- at Pathri, 76 miles ,ovade Bnapur through the Sholapur 
s L o( Auraosiiijd This Maratha district la short the cantonment at 
raid into Khandest and Berar, unlike redaaon served ns the Mughal advanced 
their first incursion ln December 1070, ha<e for some years alter this time, einctly 
was completely foi e d, and the Mughal as Auraogzib’B camp at Brahmapan, 90 
troops showed ct mraeadabic mo b,hty miles S E C of it. did twenty two veara 
and enterprise (Not r> cc 1670 ) • later, when the Mughal empire had ex 

To guard ngainst a Tcpct ition of these tended further south 
tw o Maratha pcnetrati 0 l J s , n to Khandesh It was most probably in this year 
from Balnghat Babac nr Khan set up (1G73) that Shivuji met with a sore 
gates across the tops of the chief passes \ disappointment fh* fort of Sbivnir, 
nnd posted troops with artillery at each a mile west of Junnar, was no doubt of 
of them B'ijtji NaynklNimbalkar, a strategic importance, as it guarded the 
great Deccam zaroinaar /and father of Muglml frontier id the north of the Puna 
Shtras son in law Mawndji, with his district and blocked the shortest route 
familj, wns now won\ 01 cr by the bv which he could sally out of North 
Mughals (Dil 122 ’3,125) Konknn to overrun Mughal Deccan 

Y But what gave it the greatest value 

in Shivnji s eyes was that it was his 
Mnrntlm activity, thus shut out of birthplace 1 he Mughal governor of 
Khaudesh nnd Berar, burst forth m Shivnir was Abdul Aziz Khan, a Brahm 

man convert to Islam nnd one of the 
• U i« camp* ,;b that 1 . referred m0St fnllWul valued servants of 

tnlo£fj< l”*s *taoog town new* of ic ~3 in ibe Aurangzib bhivnji promised him ‘ mono 
ban b»d defeated tnms of gold ’ for surrendering the fort 

>»” a ? ■ "“ a 

l«r«r»r tktcj oaC 2 Ocf in R content, received the money, nppoin 

. t U ,, r*nl*caf i ** 1 0 day for thc delivery, and asked 

Te*. fut*r|-»t R»hJb r Lilian Shivnji to send 7000 cavalry to take 

w »r»j» tvc*»e# k« wfcti DirpvtAc the fort over But Abdul Am at the 
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satae time secretly informed Bahadur 
Khan of the plot , the Maratha array 
fell into ao ambuscade planned by the 
Mughals, and retired in disappointment 
with heavy Joss (Fryer, I 339 340 ) 

VI 

In another direction, however, a wide 
door of conquest was now opened to 
the Marathas All Add Shah II died 
on 24th Nor 1672, and in a few months 
the government of Bijapnr fell into dis 
order and weakness Tnis was Sbivaji s 
opportunity On 5th March 1673, he 

f ot possesston^f Panhala a second time 
y bribery, and early in September he 
secured the hil! fort Satara by the same 
means In May his men under Pratap 


also a considerable flying army ready for 
that action Soon afterwards this 
army, 25 000 strong, led by Shiva m 
person, burst into west Bijapnr territory, 
plundering many rich towns and then 
passed into Kanara (or more plunder 
This work occupied him till the end of 
December In the first week of that month 
he was at Kadra with 6000 men, and 
stayed there only four days But his 
detachments were twice defeated at this 
time by Bahlol Khan at Bankapur and 
by Sharia Khan at Chandragara and 
forced to quit Kanara 
VII 

It was probably in November or 
December of this year, while Sbiraji was 
Rao Gnjar burst into the* iniaod* parisof J”, ka S ara that Bahlol 

Byapnn Kanara looting Hobji and Khan" Mrthrf from Bijapnr -mtb a large 


. . - looting 

many other nch cities Bnt they received 
a great check from the Byaptm general 
Bahlol Khan, who repeatedly defeated 


array <12 000 men according to the Mara 
tha chronicle) to protect the Mirai 
Kolhapur district, and cat Shivairs 
northern line of communication with his 


the Maratha rovers aid expelled them northern line of communication with his 
from Kanara. and thru (in Ttmn 1673) imnmioM by the Satara Panhala rente 
■ — - * J - If this strategic move had succeeded the 

road for Sbivas return from Kanara 
through the Southern Desh country would 


— „ (in June 1673) 

took post at Kolhapur, to watch the 
road and prevent their return Soon 
afterwards the rains put an end to mill 
tary operations and Maratha activity 
m this region was checked but for a 
time only (B S 397-399 O C 3779 
F R Surat 106 Bombay to Surat 16 
Sep lb73 , Dutch Records vol 31 No 
805, O C 3800 ) 

As Mr Gerald Aungier, the English 
President of Bombay.^wrote on 16th Sep 
1673 * Sbivaji bears himself up manfully 
against all his enemies and though it 


have been dosed, while the Portuguese 
State of Goa would have barred the land 
route west of the Ghats and he would 
have been compelled to make the journey 
in ships or make a wide detour eastwards 
and try tcJ force his way between Miraj 
and Bnapur and run the nsk of attack on 
both Ranks by the large Adil Sbabi forces 
at these two places 

Pratap Rao Gujar the Maratha 
in chief was detached with 


is probable that the Mughal s army may commander in cniet was oetacned with 
fall mto his country this year a«S Bahlol a thghllj larger fores ond artillery, to 
J meet the danger He tried to envelop 

Bahlol s -arm y near Umbrani, between 

• Battle* of Umranl and Jesarl Sabh. 78 79 
BS 399-400 (foil but » lent about Jesar ) Chit 
126 (bai Babse Aavan for Jrsari) Dg 271 (fEcajn-c) 
Karajan Sheori wr lei from Ra Rath 4 April 1674 
Pralsp Kai fell the encounter of Shlt-aji a army 
with Bablol Khan In a narrow passage between 
two hills wto w ih sli tr>r*e tneo moie were «la n 
be ng not succoured by the rest of the army so that 
BnMol Khan remaned v ctorloui f F R Surat 

\ol 83 ) The place of the Cut battle Is named 
Utnbftm in Sabh and I’m rat} to Cb L The Indian 
Af/4*R*e* ne Iber botlhere s a Amrnt 4 m east 
of Jatb and 34 m N W of Bijapnr which mar 
hare been the place I hare failed to trace /e**rj 
According to Das’* authorities Pratap Rao t 
appearance near B japnr induced the Regent to re 
call Bahlol fcom Kolhapur and the latter general 
Was intercepted by the Marathas on the way to 


.5 country this year 

Khan ou the other side yet neither of them 
can stay long for want of provisions and 
his flying army will constantly keep them 
in alarm, nor is it either their design to 
destroy Sbivaji totally, for the Umarabs 
maintain a politic war to their own profit 
at the king s charge and never intend to 
prosecute it violently so as to end it 
(F R Surat, 1 06) 

Sbivaji took full advantage of his 
enemies' moral and political weakness* 
Early in October 1673 he was reported 
to have made 20 000 sacks * ready to 
convey what plunder he can get, having 

* F R. Surat 106 Bomb to Sant to Oct 16*3 
G C 3910 F R Surat 83 Karwar to Surat 
17 Dec 

01)4—6 
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ill-chief J" »“. c “fl° n „? mmbS Rao, 


Miroi nml Biinnur, cuttioc him oil from lue 
water supply. The battle rnRcil nil nay 
with intense ferocity. Many were shun 

on both sides, the Mnrnthns juidcnnK less 

than the Ilijnpurls. After sunset, Bninol bo(] of iiis cavalry far into Bijnpnr tern- 
imluceil Pratnp to grant a truce. tory in search of Bnhlol. Dihr Khan with 

promised not to commit nny luriii the Mughal army advanced promptly to 

hostility OKaiust Sluvnji. So, the Alnr 'the succour of his brother Alshnn, Bnhlol 


him the title 
ordered him not to return ahye 
“ defeating the enemy. At this 
went off with tbe whole 


p«V 

nml 

without 
Hambir Kuo 


“my withdrew, ipstenil of following «P f 
-their success and capturing tn 
the stricken enemy force- numerous 

cd 1 Hte^ n tFcb 1G74). Shivaji sharply 

months later tf'cb RaQ > |o , Having ’•* 


censured 

Bal Wcm I shcd C ^hn e, and’ ended for ever his 
5 aS ‘X^ menace to the Maratha posses- 
linns in the Southern Dish tract and the 
roads leading across the Ghats to South 
Konkan. Pratan Kao, immediately after 
the battle of Umbram, had dashed off to 
olnnder parts of Golkonda, TeVingana 
and Berar. On returning from this raid, 
•which was utterly useless from the mili- 
tary point of view, He found Bahlol back 
near Panhala aud received an" angry 
message from his master saying, “Bahlol 
has come again. Go with your array, 
destroy him and win a complete victory. 
Otherwise, never show your face to me 
again 1” 

Stung to* the quick by this letter, 
pratap Rao sought Bahlol outatjesari 
(near Panhala), “in a narrow passage 
between two hills.” Smarting under his 
master’s censure, he threw generalship to 
the winds, and rushed upon Bahlol follow- 
ed by only six horsemen, the rest of his 
army hanging back from the mad charge. 
The ^ gallant seven were cut down by tbe 
swarm of foes, and much havoc was done 
among , the Marathas who were dis- 
heartened by the fall of their leader ; “a 
river of blood flowed.” Shivaji greatly 
mourned the death of Pratap Rao and 
repented of his angry letter. The dead 
general s relatives and dependents were 
well provided for, and his daughter was 
married to Raja-Ram the favourite son 
ot tue lung. 

u™ nan ?i- a .lieutenant of Pratap 
I tS the 'heartened army of hi? 

S chief. Shiva appointed him* coumimler. 


let 

vhen he could have 


Khan. But Hambir Kao, not daring to 
fight two such large forces, retreated 
towards Kanara, making forced marches 
of 45 miles a day. The two Khans, unable 
to overtake the mobile Marathas, gave up 
the pursuit and turned,— Bahlol to Kol- 
hapur and Dilir to Panhala, whence, after 
a 5 days’ halt with the intention of besieg- 
ing it, he fell back on his base [Pamir?], 
Hambir Rao, penetrating lurtber into 
Kanara, robbed the city of Pencil,* 24 
miles from Bankapur, in Bahlol’s jagir, 
looting at least 150,000 hua worth of 
booty. Thence he returned with 3000 ox- _ 
loads of plunder. Bahlol and Khizr Khan, 
with 2000 cavalry and many foot sol- 
diers, tried to intercept him near Banka- 
pur, but were defeated after a desperate 
battle and put to flight with the loss of a 
brother ol Khizr Khan. Hambir Rao 
robbed the entire Bijapuri army, captured 
500 horses, 2 elephants, and much other 
prize. (March, 1G74) f 

But the Bijapuris had their, revenge' 
immediately afterwards. 'Bahlol Khan, 
“regarding the loss [of the elephants] as 

formation supplied by' Shiva’s ministers. The new 
commander-in-cbiePs name is given flasaji (Hansnji) 
Mobile by both Sabhasad and Chitnis. The latter 
adds (p. 12G) that Hasaji attacked Haldol's army 
when dispersed in pursuit, converted the defeat into 
a victory, and chased Bahlol back to Bijapur. B S 
429 Dames Shiva’s general d rand Rao, but in 1679; 

• The whole of this paragraph^and tbe nest i* 
based upon Narayan Shenvi's letter of 4th April 1674 
IV. R. Surat, vol 8S) and the Dutchman Van Reade’s 
letter of 15th Dec 1674 (Dutch Records, vol 32, No. 
821), which latter calls the pillaged bazar “Hoa- 
speat, situated on the borders of B'japur near Banka- 
par.” (Hospet near the ruins of Vijaynagar cannot 
be the place meant). 

_ t Sabhasad refers to this campaign on p. SO, but 
gives other names to the place ot battle and the 
Bijapuri general : “Hambir Rao vent with bis army 
to Sampgaon [19 m. s. e of Belganm] Husain Khan 
Miana, a great Bijapuri geuerat, with 5000 P&thans 
marched against Hambir Rao A severe battle took 
place between them, from noon till next morning. 
Many men horses and elephants were slain in 
Husain’s army. He was captured with 4000 horses, 
12 elephants, many camels and property beyond cal- 
culation. His whole .army was destroyed.” See 
also Chitnis, 146 Shivn-dig, 339. 
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a great I’i'grace to him became desperate 
attacked the rob >ers again and being re 
inforced «ecnrt i inch a victory that the 
robb-rs hid to abandon 1000 horse* and 
were pursued for a long distance It was 
not the Maratha policy during a raid to 
fight pitched battles So Ilambir Rao 
rapidly retreated with his booty to 
Shiva s dominions left it there in safety 
and then (Apr I) burst tato Balaghat r 

Mil 

Late in January 1G74 a Mughal army 
tried to descend into Konkin and cau*c a 
diversion in that quarter simultaneously 
w ith the B jipuri invasion of the Pnnhala 
region But Shiva stopped the paths by 
breaking the roads and nwuntn n passes 
and keeping a constant guard at various 
points where the route was most dilTcult 
And the Mughals hid to return baffled 
It was probably th s expedition to which 
the English merchants refer in a letter 
written at the end of January 1674 in the 
following words O hr Khan hath latclv 
received a rout by Sh vaji and lost 1 000 
of bis Patbans and Shivaji about five or 

t ‘'abbajad 81 *ay» tb»t Hamb r R*o* r» d 
eitMidfd over Kbsndeib Bagtana Cnjrat Ahmad* 
bad Bofbanpar Btr* tod Mahur to the bank o! 
tbeKaitCada and tbal the l red Mughal portnc » 
altrnja lagged 30 or 40 milei bch nd to tbal the 
Maralhai returned home* oomole»Ird and w th all 
tbe r booty 


six hun Iced men If so D hr Khan had 
cither made a rash frontal attack on, one 
of the entrenched passes or fall'll into an 
ambuscade of tbe Marathas Throughout 
these month* December 1673 to March 
1674 Shicaji s wars with Uhl Shah and 
tbe Sidd is were carried oti languidly with 
only occasional outbreaks of vigour The 
soldiers on both sides were weary of war 
an l their commanders not in earnest to 
end this paying business The winter 
rains of this year were scry heavy and 
bred pestilence hhiva m December and 
January was compelled to distribute his 
horses throughout his dominions m order 
to stable them m cdmlort # 

Soon afterwards tl e Mughal power in 
the Deccan w as crippled The rising of the 
Khaibar Afghans became so senous that 
Aurangzib had to leave Delhi (7th April) 
for Hassan Abdal in order to direct the 
war from the rear an 1 next month Ddir 
Khan was calle l to the North western 
frontier Bahadur Khan was left alone in 
the Deccan with a greatly weakened force 
This lull in the war was utilised by Sbivaji 
to crown himself with the greatest pomp 
and cereraonv If A 132 F R Surat 88 
Oxinden b Letter 21 May 1674 ) 

JiDt.SS.TH Sarkau 


• Sa <i*ao Sheri* • Idler f om If* garb (T K 
So «t »ol 88 O C 3000 and 3D39 Dntcb Be 
cord* rol 34 ho 810 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC SCRIPT 


{('T'llERE are many phonetic alpha 
I bets all else being equal tbe one 
most widely used is clearly the 
most valuable We have t) ere fore chosen 
for this book the alphabet of the Inter 
national Phonetic Association wh cb is 
already well known in England It will 
commend itself by its great simplicity 
So writes Mr W alter R ppmaun u a ,m his 
Sounds of Spoken Engl sb (New \ersion 
1014 p 23) AAhy should there be many 
phonetic alphabets all based though on 
tbe Roman ’ W ould it not be a gain to the 
world if tbe leading schools of phonetic 
writing in Europe and America arrived at 


a consensus about the je presentation of 
simple sounds of human speech by means 
of small Roman cl aracters and supple 
mentary raochf od small Romm chnxnr 
ter s so that a phonetic system of writing 
might be devised w 1 ch could wm its way 
to universal acceptance ? On obvious 
grounds of ntihty capital letters must be 
discarded 

Tl c three prom nent schools of phonetic 
writing at present are the follow ng —(1) 
Orientalists wljo follow the system of 
transliteration wh cb has comedown fr m 
tbe time of Sir William Jones receiving 
*!igbt mod ficstions from time to time 
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and which has been employed in transliter 
ating Onental writing and in writing 
hitherto unwritten languages (2) Esper 
antists who follow the alphabet very simp 
ly devised by the late Dr Zaraenhof, the 
founder of Esperanto \ (3) The adherents 
ot the alphabet of the International Pho 
netio Association of Paris 

Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, which in 
point of time came next after Sir William 
Jones’s system of transliteration, though 
elaborately devised with a vast wealth of 
linguistic lore and acumen, has proved a 
practical failure on account of its com 
plexity 

The Phonetic Association of Pans 
which calls itself International, should 
take the lead m the devising of a phonetic 
script which may ultimately be accepted 
as a common script by all the world Its 
present script is open to some very serious 
objections I mention here certain promi 
nent defects of the senpt, and give later 
on a detailed criticism of some of the char 
acters given by Mr Rippmann on pp 24- 
25 of his book 

1 The senpt has so many as five 
vowel characters and five consonantal 


the letter a, for instance, be indicated thus 
—Una? A departure from old venerable 
usage is justifiable only under absolute 
necessity No innovation 19 admissible 
winch is not clearly an improvement 
Another objection to the signs and • is 
that a vowel w ithout either of the signs 
would stand for the short sound of the 
vowel and be the name of the vowel The 
name of a vow el with its short sound is 
practically very inconvenient. 

Simple sounds wanting in the Latin 
language and so unrepresented by any 
existing Roman letter mast have to be 
represented by modified Roman small let- 
ters It is difficult to settle how modifica 

tions may best be made It is desirable 
indeed that the modifications should be of 
a simple and uniform character Dotting 
is historically the oldest method of modi- 
fication It is simple enough, but it Has 
been objected to as being inconspicuous 
A far more serious objection is that the use 
of more than two dots is noway conve- 
nient, and two dots cannot satisfy inter- 
national requirements An international 
alphabet roust have a stock of letters sufh 
cient for all human languages It must 


vowel cnaracters ana nve consonantal “cm iui «** /--a--"-- 

characters for the English language as have symbols besides lndicatii R 

• -- - b * * ** - • R ohan intonations and Hottentot clicks 

Extension of a method of modification 
which has been adopted by both the Inter 


given by Mr Rippmann, that are widely 
different from Roman characters Why 
then not give up the Roman characters 
altogether and have in their place their 
uncouth broad Romic equivalents, which 
however serviceable they may be for a 
scientific handling of phonetics cannot 
answer well for the practical needs of 
life’ 

2 It calls itself phonetic, and yet anti 
phonetically draws from Anglo Saxon the 
complex symbol, as, for expressing the 
simple sound of a in the English word bat, 
and this in face of the fact that the same 
complex symbol -very properly expresses 
the diphthongal sound ae in Latin, as m 
the word CiEsar (sounded kae sar) 

3 It follows the wrong princfple of 
representing kindred sounds by quite an 
like characters in the case of the English 
s and sb sounds The Orientalists’ § and 
the Esperantists’ s with an angular mark 
over it are far preferable to the Inter 
national Phonetic symbol for the English 
sb sound 

4 It makes the sign i^d cate full 
length of a vowel sound and half length 
Could not the three grades of quantity- 
short, medium or halt longTand long— of 


national Phonetic Association and a sec 
tion of Orientalists may perhaps have a 
favourable consideration from both the 
schools The same symbol is used by the 
International Phonetic Association and 
by Orientalists of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for signifying the English ng sound 
in king, which is wanting in Latin Now 
this symbol is but n with a little curve 
ending in a dot attached at the end Nay, 
the Roman letter a itself has a similar ap 
pendage at the top An extension of the 
method of attaching a dot ended curve, as 
shown below may not be unacceptable to 
the International Phoneticians and the 
Orientalists The letter d with its dental 
Italian sound, which is the same as that 
of the Devanagn being taken into 'con- 
sideration, there are, within my know 
ledge four other sounds that have to^ be 
represented by modifications of it, viz , the 
sound of the English th in then, which is 
the same as that of the Arabic letter called 
z&l m India and Persia, the sound of the 
* The unnecessary dot* In i and j are not d • 
carded though . 



sound k of^the t Devan ^ Ut ' lIveoIar ) «c 
front palatal and ™ aaRtl v (cerebral or 
from that of the BnjJrifrfT'Jfc * d,fl erent 

the Devanagn 1 £u , ’* be sound of 

&&t 4° ‘F" f “t “t-5 

the dot-ended extension of 

figure M. <» curve method tj with a 

afiS lfk^ 0 ®”* “ 1 t,achd *«« d mth 

attached to it anrl *» « .♦£ Bengal, letter 3 
Bengali letter * ~ il 1 a fi S Ur e like the 
may resneefit-M eversef l attached to it 
mentioned abore”??.?!,™ f °| Ur 8 ° unds 
no* fully mce t % °“L, ap P enda S es can 
urged requirements ,t may be 
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& SSSKiiv 1 

nge to Xch .' h “= la ”S» 

belong ^ peculiar sound may 

«,Jfrv r r l i"" , t ,,t '“ vo v ia * > = 

{n common Latin and ilnnnrf a nnknow n 

io a T;cS\“f' f ;r 0 ?r 

with however ! tencWv^ ,n M » ,,cr 

sjsk IT- 
a« l 3B(rsSr^« 

Eo Wf* ^ S™» 

English language, for instance the 
f. ba f _ ,n addition to the proper lonJ tte J 

distinct sounds Is in n fi " 

wiatand «// In French the Ltnfc rffm 

“ » represented by on wb Ic^ ,? 

?i«i , 'S»snry. ,R“ 1 p «" c I 
sj*a-s‘£)f 

i wmm. 

^JsGn%S*r»z?z 5 A s- 


togiee lipit?M«H' Prtpared 

jenf’fi? phoneueally" reprSSV 

sounds of all language! f!?? Senl,n ff the 
«* the proper comnrVlL Spec,aI eno 
sounds by learners natu e o! f’? of »e 
«t does not like OnentS«t/ ^ B «t 
5 lth non European languages deal 0n, y 
Oriental character or hitherto ™^ nttca In 

at all It deals with the world a r nr, tten 
languages -English French l/e e,nost 
—which ore written m RoL nd , Ger man 
(the German Black Lettef Abw° £ bara cter 

to induce hncbsh sneake?o t? P r,a tingas 

ers German .iaI«s n J r ? ch S P«* 

Portuguese speakers aj^ Raters 
minor languages written in ♦fc Qk 5f 8 of 

character to give un th»t« a the Roman 
ventional systems aad^ootth 6 ^ con 
system instead Th, InteenV . tb ’ Phonetic 
tic Script has however nume 10118 Pio,, ' ! 
and I state below il “eta I ?? fau, ‘s 
to me to be faults in the ih ia . 1 a PPtar 
for the sounds imL? " ! ' 5M 

standard En E hsh s»en bvflr <n 

on pp 24-25 of h, SomU R'PPmann 
R'tr'ersion 19 ?f* °' Spain 
1 The first fault 

are given together first and » COn ? ona nts 
wards Vowels as cana hU° W S ,s aft " 
sounded by themselves*® w of bein g 
fn“W ore CDa >onaats wW, d cer * a >nlJ 
sounded without the help ofZni C ? naot be 

bk= se,ert,Tc''„rte"””; n nt 1 ‘ a ^rwS* ,t ” 

ffsr^£-»«5.ssssa 

same sounds ?s tb e pJ”? f hive not the 
of which the IhlJlSS^WdJl! 1 
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to those of the Devanagari z and z, res- 
pects ely, may be taken as the typical 
representatives The English d and tare 
not dental, as the Italian d and f are , nor 
are they cerebral or front palatal like 
the Devanagan ^ and Z They are alveo 
lar, and so intermediate in sound between 
the dentaj and the cerebral European 
scholar* generally make no distinction 
between the English d and the Continent- 
air/, and between the English t and the 
Continental t But an alphabet which 
claims to be phonetic and international is 
bound to make a discrimination in this 
matter Even in English as spoken by 
Scotsmen, d and t are given tlieir Italian 
sounds The Scotsman’s English does not 
indeed come under the head of “Standard 
English” , but one who w ants to study 
English phonetics scientifically is bound to 
recognise the Scottish sounds ofd and t 
The order in which the letters b and p, 
d and t, g and k, v and f, etc , are given 
by Mr Kippmann, the letters for the voiced 
sounds preceding the letters for the un 
voiced sounds calls for remark The 
order is the reverse of that followed in the 
Devanagari alphabet Which is the better 
' order’ The Devanagari order seems to 
be the better of the two 

3 The symbol for the ng sound m stag 
is far from being objectionable Indeed it 
is commendable , it is a deft modifica 
tion of the practice of dotting The sym 
bol has been adopted also by the Astatic 
Society of Bengal 

4 The w m when is represented by M 
(w turned upside down) with the remark 
that “it is doubtful whether this can be 
called a sound of standard English” 
What this supposed sound may be I am 
unable to guess As I have heard the 
word pronounced by Englishmen, it has 
always sounded to my ears as Awen, and l 
am glad that wA ‘is symbolised by Aw in 
the system of respelling in the Oxford 
English Dictionary ”* 

5 If v he recognised as the Latin 
equivalent of the Devanagari * and the 
English w, the English r, which is equi 
valent to * plus \onv plus h, should be 
represented by vA 

6 Instead of the awkward Anglo 
Saxon character, which is quite inimical 
to facile writing, c? simply marked some 


how, would be ft better representative of 
the th sound in clothe 

7 Instead of the Greek letter theta for 
the sound of th in cloth, t somehow mark- 
ed plus h w ould serve better, and this not 
only for convenience of writing, but also 
for the reason that this English th sound 
is not a simple sound but a compound of 
a modified t or sound and an 7; sound, 
It may also well be emphasised that the 
Greek letter theta cannot well fit lhto 
English writing 

8 The symbol given for the sound of 
sin leisure is not a newly invented sym- 
bol, but it is a big symbol Z marked 
somehow would be a handier and so a 
better symbol 

9 The symbol given for the English sh 
sound is, as has already been remarked 
very objectionable, as being quite unlike 
in shape to the letter s, which usually 
expresses a kindred sound but expresses 
also the same sound in sugar 

10 The analysis of the English cA 
sound into tsh and of the English j sound 
into dzh is accepted by Mr Rippmann 
* The analysis has the support of such high 
authorities as Sir James Murray and Prof 
Whitney, and has evidently its ongm 
m the French icA and dj “Even though 
we accept the analysis (which some per 
sons are not inclined to do),” says Mr 
J C Nesfield, m a , “it would be very in 
convenient to write tsh for c/i and dzh for— 
j Moreover, the sounds in question 
are of such frequent occurrence in our 
language, that j and cA, even if they are 
dipthongal, deserve a place in our list of 
consonantal symbols ”* 

“The compound consonants cA andy, in 
church and judge, have also strictly a 
right,” says Prof Whitney, “to separate 
representation , since, though their final 
element respectively is [s and z with an 
angular mark over each rathe original, for 
sh and zA], their initial element is not pre 
ci'ely our usual t and d, but one of an- 
other quality, more palatal * f 

If men of such high eminence as Prof. 
Whitney and Sir James Murray bav e Add 
cA and j to be compound consonants, 
“some persons”, we are told by Mr 
Nesfield, who is not one of them, “are not 
inclined” to accept tins view Among Mr 
Nesfield's “some persons” must be in 


• Gold* to Pronunciation in New International 
Webster's Dictionary 1912 p 1 t1i 


• Idiom Grammar and Synthesis 1914 p 434 
t Language and Its Study 1880 p 92 
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eluded, I think, great English philologists 
from Sic William Janes down to Sic George 
Gnersoo, who have identified eh -with n 
with its modern sound and the corres 
ponding Bengali and Persian letters, and 
j with with its modern sound and the 
corresponding Bengali and Persian letters 
Nay all Englishmen in India who have 
been concerned with the spelling of snch 
proper names as Ch»yt bingb Chunar, 
Chittagong, Jat Singh, Jodhpur and Pun 
jab mast come under the same category 
as the great philologists I know also 
that a very clearheaded Englishman of 
high distinction, now spending the evening 
of his life in his native land after cnaspi 
cuonsjy mentonous service in India w ho 
holds the view that the ch and j sounds 
in English are simple sounds correspond 
ing respectively to particular Bengali and 
Hmdustam simple sounds I do not men 
tioo his name here because I have not 
sought and obtained his permission to do 
so It seems clear that all cultured men 
who speak English as their vernacular 
do not pronounce the English ch and ; 
sounds in the same way Some pro 
nounce them as simple sounds, and 
others as compound sounds the elements 
of which cannot clearly be given, for the 
English t plus sh caaoot in any way give 
the English cb sound, and the English if 
plus zb (—z in azure) cannot in imy way 
give the English,/ sound Nor is it atoll 
clear to me that the Italian t sound or 
the English t sound in tbw compounded 
with the English s h sound, could give the 
English ch sound or that the Italian i! 
sound or the English th sound in then 
compounded with the sound of 2 in azure 
could give the English / sound It is for 
the English speaking world to settle how 
the English ch and j sounds are to be 
prop rlv graphically represented Per 
haps c Torch andj marked somehow (to 
distinguish it from the German j) for; 
might answer Z; is aireacJy used 'by 
Orientalists for * 

A foot note on p 5 of Mr Rippmann’s 
book contains a pregnant remark * It 
might be thought that reference to a 
dictionary would be sufficient to settle 
disputed points However it may he said 
that no dictionary— not even the familiar 
Webster or the great Oxford English Die 
tionary, now in course of publication — 
can be implicitly trusted in matters *bf 
pronunciation On the whole our diction 


anes strive to record educated southern 
English speech with some concessions to 
Northern English ’ A standardisation of 
the pronunciation of English for all Eng 
lish speaking lands appears to be desirable 

11 J is given its German sound, the 
sound being said to be the same as that 
of y in yes But can y be rightly recog 
msed as a consonant in English, and 
does it notdes'rve to be rejected as a 
vowel, on the ground of its being super 
fluous ? 

12 Representation of the English r 
sound by the same symbol ns the Conti 
nental r sound and the Devanagar: T 
sound is bad There should be a differen 
tiatiog mark for the English r sound 

13 A word here about the f sound 
Is it not a compound of a modified p 
sound and an h sound ? This modified p 
sound does not indeed exist independently 
in English, and other languages that have 
the / sound But this cannot make / a 
simple sound 

Though cot connected particularly 
with Mr Rippman a remark I have to 
make here about the practice in Europe 
of making t9 stand for a simple sound 
It is held to be equivalent to theGermao z 
and so the East Bengal s and to if with 
its ancient sound The sound of fs in 
Tsar is a simple and not a compound 
sound So it should be represented by a 
single letter and not a combination of 
two letters There is a close relation 
between this is sound and the sound 
which c has partially m Italian as in the 
name Medici C with this sou fid has been 
appropriated by Onentalits for the re 
presentation of ^ with its modern sound 
If c stands for this sound <j would be 
a very appropriate substitnte for ts 

Coming now to Mr Sippman’s list 
of vowels the first remark I have to 
make is that in giving pairs of vowels 
as consisting of a long and a short one 
cacti ~1ir T<ippman follows a method 
ewhich is the reverse of that followed by 
Indian grammarians The question is a 
physiological one Did the long vowels 
originate first, cr the short ones ? The 
short ones appear to have originated be 
fore the long ones as is evidenced by the 
fact of the earliest alphabets being with 
out vowel symbols The Indian Gramma 
nans appear, therefore to have followed 
the right track 

I come now to details — 
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1 It is not at all clear to me that the 
first vowel sound m Hiry is orgauically 
different from that of e in bet and not a 
lengthening of it, so as to make it ncees 
sary to represent it by a new letter 

2 The impropriety of the symbol m 
for the vowel sound in bat has already 
been shown 

3 It is not at all dear to me that the 
first vowel sound in bite is not simply the 
short of a in father, as is the first vowel 
sound in bouse, sounded bans (German 
haus), but an organically different sound 
that requires to be represented by a 
letter difterent in shape from « in 
father I see no reason, again, why the 
historical hooded a should not be used 
m father, but be used for the first vowel 
sound in bite while the a in father should 
be represented by a new unhooded a 
The unhooded a may well be used for 
the vowel sound in pot and law 

4 The-vowel long in law and short in 
pot , is represented by a new character quite 
different in shape from o, which in English 
and also in German has in some cases the 
sound of o in pot Besides the objection 
able shape of the letter, there is the further 
objection against it that it is \ery ill 
adapted for writing 

6 The inverted e adopted for repre 
seating the second vowel sound in better 
and the supposed long of this vowel sound 
in burn calls for a good deal of comment 
Mr Kesfield, in his Idiom, Grammar and 
Synthesis 1914 p 431 calls the inverted 
e an “awkward looking symbol,” and this 
awkward looking symbol and its doubl 
ing for indicating its long sound (the 
doubling not adopted by the Internation 
al Phonetic Association) have the support 
of great names— Skeat Sweet and Murray 
But great men do sometimes fail to grasp 
all aspects of a question The invention 
of the inverted e symbol has its origin in 
the English convention of expressing the 
sound of the symbol by e The sound of e 
in the words gather and confer (Mh 
Kesfield s examples) has no affinity to the 
Latin sound of e but has affinity to the 
short sound of the Latin a and the 


English sound of » m but or but Instead 
of an c inverted, n marked somehow 
\\ ould be a better means of representing 
the second vowel sound m better 

G As for the new' symbol for “the 
vowel sound” (evidently meant for the 
first \ owel sound) in butter, I am unable 
to understand m wbat the sound of u m 
butter differs from that of u in bun and 
burn Here one is reminded of w hat Max 
M filler snvs about Sir John Herschel’S 
bearing “but the same sound in spurt, 
assert, bird, do\e, o\en, double, blood, 1 ’ 
and Sheridan and Smart’s distinguishing 
“between the vowels in bird and work, in 
whirl d and w orld ’ * It is not for a foreign 
er to \cnturc to say anything about a 
question like this in which native English* 
men differ among themselves But the re 
cognition of c in -clerk as having an 2. 
sound, the transformation of university 
into varsity and the vulgar or provincial 
pronunciation of sir being written sail and 
of sisters being written sistahs f indicate 
even to the foreigner that the e in her and 
the i in sir have the short sound of the 
Latin a modified a bit Mr Kesfield gives 
e in confer as the long of e in gather Now 
the fer in confer is certainly not the same 
in sound as far The e in gather and 
confer can thus be held to have a modified 
sound of the Latin & and 5 respectively 

The International Phonetic Associa 
tion’s method of nasalising vowels is 
the same ns that of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal The method is exceedingly 
good 

Who can say that one system of weights 
and measures one system of coinage, and 
one common alphabet would not benefit 
the world ? The world w ould take 
time indeed to attain these benefits Tbe 
dreams of to day become tbe realities of 
to morrow Hope lies in this 

SlWIACHAKiN GANGCLI 


* Max Muller s Lectures on tbe Science of Langu 
age 2ad Ser es 1S64 p 112 

t Under tl e head of AaVeties in the Calcutta 
Statesman of July 27 1902 
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WAMI livekananda who died in his 
fortieth year in 1902 is the greatest, 
moral force ia modern Hinduism and 
though h*3 active life of preaching was 
confined to the last ten years of his crowd 
ed existence, thanks to his speeches pam 
hlets, letters and the books about hun 
y his disciples of whom Sister Nivedita 
is the best known his ideas have now 
been widely disseminated in India and 
this work ha9 been helped by the several 
organisations established at Belur (Cal 
catta), Mayarati (Almora) Benares Mad 
ras and other places to carry on his 
propaganda The recently completed Lif- 
of the Swami in four volumes by his east 
era and western disciples is a monumental 
work in which the story of a noble 1 fe has 
been ably told and in spite of its obvious 
defeciencies chief among wh ch is too 
great an idealisation of the picture which 
is common to most biographies the spin 
toal side of the Swami s development and 
activities has been narrated in these 
volumes with a comprehensiveness and 
philosophic grasp which make them a 
standard work of reference for all students 
of Hindu religion and spiritual culture 
Indian and foreign 

The fifty seventh anniversary of the 
Swami a btrth has recently been celebrated 
in all the centres associated with his name 
and it is a fitting occasion for taking 
Stock of the character of the man and the 
ideas be stands for in modern Indian 
thought As is well known he imbibed 
his religions ideas it the feet of his Master 
Paramhamsa Ramkrishna for whom be 

• The mater als for lb s article bare beta collected 
and all the extract! made from t! e following boobs 
(X) L fe of Swatoi V/vekanaoda by b s eastern and 
western d sclples 4 rote (2) Ep sties 5 eolj„ (3) 
Bartaman Bbarata {Modern Ind a) 14) Pracbya O 
Paschalya (East and Yi fit) (o) Bhab-bar Katfaa 
(Things which should raaVe one tb ni) (6) Pa »bra 
taka (Wanderer! «) Speeches and Wr t ngi of Swam 
V telaaanda \atesoa & Co (8) tosp red Tails (9) 
The Master as I Saw II m by S ster X red la Many 
oftbe ertraet! are from tbe pnbl shed translations of 
the Swum ■ Bengal works but a fewofthetran 
stations have been made by the comp ler himself 

62K-7 


entertained the highest reverence From 
his master he learnt the great lesson of 
his spiritual life— renunciation of lust and 
gold By austere psychic practices deep 
and prolonged meditation continued for 
year? severe thought control and ascetic 
self discipline he totally crucified his flesh 
and attained a passionate purity of 
thought which wonderfully developed bis 
will power and was the secret of his mag 
nctic personality and of his great influence 
over men and women all the world over 
lears of meditation and spiritual auster 
it) were behind him and hence hts very 
words were living potencies' One of his 
western lady disciples who knew him inti 
mately for years said I never thought 
it possible for man to be so white so 
clnste as he was It set him apart front 
other men Another said that his pre 
sence was a perpetual benediction * 'He 
literally radiated spirituality Through 
out his life as he says in one of his letters 
he strictly observed the ideal monk that 
he was the two great rows of the San 
□yasm s life— poverty nnd chastity He 
was a scholar mystic and philosopher 
The great American mystic philosopher 
tttlliam James was his devoted admirer , 
Professor Wright of Harvard wrote to 
him To ask you Swami for your ere 
dentials is like asking the sun to state 
its right to shine The Chairman of the 
Committee for selecting delegates to the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions said of 
h m Here is a man who is more learned 
than all our learned professors put to 
gether Wh lehts learning attracted men 
of Ins type his character gained the admi 
ration of sc eutists like Sir Hiram Maxim 
the inventor of Maxim guns and world 
renowned actresses and artistes like Sanh 
Bernhardt and Madame Cslre He had 
penetrated more deeply into the ancient 
scriptures of the Hindus than any other 
Hindu of the modern times and could hold 
learned discourses m Sanskrit with, ortho 
dox pundits Vs a wandering monk who 
did not know where to lay his head, un 
burdened with any worldly possessions 
and enduring the severest privations, he 
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traversed the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, studying 
the manners, customs and religion of the 
people at first hand, and gaining thereby 
a w onderful 1 nowledge of Indian socio 
logy and of the cultural unity of Hinduism 
A brilliant conversationalist and debater, 
p sweet singer of devotional songs, he was 
yet the ideal Kartni I ogin , a born leader 
and organiser As a youth he had deve 
loped his muscles by gymnastic and athle 
tic exercises In him strength of character 
and devotional ardour and soft sympathy 
were blended in a rare union He was the 
patriot saint of Modern India Certainly 
none loved India more passionately than 
he “My life’s allegiance is to my Mother 
land, and if 1 had a thousand li\es, every 
moment of the whole series would be 
consecrated to your service, my country 
men, my friends ’ He was the interpreter 
of the soul of India to her own children 
and to the world, the spirit incarnate of 
the culture of the Hindu race, the embodi 
ment of its religious ideal before the 
modern world By long and intense self 
discipline and intimate acquaintance with 
all the varied aspects of religious India, 
lie had earned his credentials to stand 
forth as the accredited champion and 
representative of Hinduism before the 
powerful and aggressive West 

The Swaraj w as a philosopher, but in 
him philosophy was not confined to mere 
book learning, as is usually the case in the 
West Philosophy and religion are one in 
Hinduism “Religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor in dogmas nor in talking, 
not even in reasoning It is Being and 
Becoming ” Philosophy is not so much 
a process of ideas as of experience It is 
the doorway to vision, to spiritual 
illumination Mystical experience is the 
onK guarantee of spiritual certitude 
Religion is realisation The end of pluloso 
phtcnl concentration is insight The 
supcreonscious state of ecstasy, trance 
beatitude, is the true goal of religious 
The gaining of the spiritual 
and philosophic 
of Personality, 
‘ h " e “ rc thc objects of religious ex 
n' n nd er r in ? monk ~t he saonyn- 
sm is the nper of the social and snin 
Inal aspirations of the Ilmdu race P 
The mission of \»vekananda was 
RUtnm«l tin in two words— Ser.a and 
4ur« the life of meditation upon God 


and service unto man Of the latter, we 
will speak fully later on Renunciation 
was his watchword m regard to the 
former But as Sister Nivedita says 
“Towards the end of his life I told him 
that renunciation (a life of poverty and 
silence, free, undimensioncd, sovereign in 
its mastery) was the only word 1 had 
heard from his bps And yet, in truth, 
1 think that ‘conquer !’ was much more 
characteristic of him ” Like all great 
men, he had immense faith in himself 
“Really, there is so much power in me, 
I feel as though I could revolutionise the 
world ” “I shall burst upon society like 
a bombshell and it shall follow me like 
a dog ” “If I get only five hundred men 
in all India who understand I shall shake 
India to its foundations *” “India will 
hear me *'* he used to exclaim The Ram 
knshna Mission embodies Ins ideal of 
sera, and the Math at Bclur was intended 
to work out his ideal of S/ra When the 
foundation of the Math was laid, Viveka 
nanda said that it “will be the central 
institution for the practice of religion and 
the culture of knowledge The spiritual 
force emanating from here will permeate 
the whole world ” Let us hope that he 
has left worthy successors to carry on 
this high ideal 

In his posthumous ‘India’s Message 
to the world’ he said that India’s destiny 
was the regeneration of man the brute 
into man the God through renunciation 
The conquest of the world by Indian 
spmtuahtj was his favourite aspiration 
Expansion is life, contraction is death As 
a nation w r e must either expaud or die 

Up India and conquer the world with your 
sp rituahty 1 Materialism and alt it« miseries ca" 
never b* conquered by materialism Armies when 
tl ey attempt to conquer armies only multiply and 
make brutes of humanity Spiritual ty must conquer 
the West We must go oul we must conqaer the 
world through our Bp rltaality nml philosophy 
There >s no other alternative, we must do it or d e 
The only condition of national life, of awakened 
and vigorous national 1 fe is thc conquest of the 
world by Indian thought. * 

The expression ‘Indian, spirituality’ has 
often been misunderstood, but the Swaroi 
u«ed it in an all-comprehensive sense As 
his biographers put tt 

Qt knew already that the spiritual impetus 
once given would diversify itself into many channel* 
of national usefulness and activity and would 
unify the Indians Into a nation This he knew 
would cement the lives of the millions Into one 
common purpose— the regeneration of the mother 
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universal toleration, the spiritual oneness 
of the whole universe It is wonderfully 
rationalistic It exactly harmonises with 
the aspirations of the age and w ith the 
conclusions of modern science 

Bat the distinguishing featurc^of Vivek- 
ananda’s reltgious message is his insist- 
ence on making the Vedanta practical^ 
fruitful m life, or his doctrine of Practical 
Ycdantism India is full of Vedantists 
who have abjured the w orld for tlicir ow n 
salvation, or who revel in the philosophic 
vision of the oneness of the Self w ith the 
Absolute { without allowing it to affect 
their notions of ordinary social life, divid 
ed into a thousand w ater tight compart 
ments by castes, customs and prejudice* 
by a jot or tittle It is Yivekananda who 
taught that, corresponding to the 
Vedantic ideal of oneness in the abstract, 
there should be a Vedantic social body, 
imbued with the doctrines of equality, 
fraternity and equal privilege, in the con 
Crete The historian Seely, who was a 
profound student of the political relations 
between India and England pointed his 
unerring finger to the peculiarity of Hindu 
civilisation which “arrested and half 
crushed” this “gifted race,” 1 iz , its pre 
delicti on for “reverie and -the luxury 
of unbounded speculation ” Vivekananda 
saw this vital weakness, and tried to 
apply the necessary corrective 

"Aye you may be astonished to b-ar but as 
practical vedantlsta the Europeans are better than 
•we are I used to stand on the sea s de of New York 
and look at the emigrants coming from different 
countries crushed down trodden hopeless And 
mark you in sir months those -very men -were walk 
log erect well-clothed looking everybody in the face , 
and what makes this wonderful difference ’ Say this 
man comes from Armenia or anywhere else where he 
was crushed down beyond all recognition wl ere 
everybody told him he was a born slave and born 
to remain in his low state all his life and at the 
least move he made they would crush him out There 
everything told btm, Slave! yon are a slave, re 
man there Hopeless you were born hopeless re 
main Even the very a r murmured round him 
There is no hope for you hopeless and a slave re 
main And when he landed in the streets of New 
i. OT \ h ! t f °^ nd J a g ^ nt, . eman well dressed shaking 
him by the hand Perhaps he went to W ash ngtoo, 
shook hands with the President of the United States 
and perhaps there he saw men coming from the dis 
tant tillages peasants and ill-clad nil shaking 
!i «« V" th th » C Pr , ea,den E Th '° veil of Maya 
si pped away from him He is Brahman who has 
mme S £“ t0 * la,erj Rn * weakness once 
more awake and he uses up and finds himself a man 
in the world of men Aye in thU 
the very birthplace of the k edanta ? or * 

been hypnotised for ages into that very state 


touch them is pollution ' Hopeless you were horn, 
ren nin hopeless and the result is that they hare 
h*en sinking, sinking sinking, and have come to the 
last stage to which a human being can come. For 
what country is there in the woild where man has 
to sleep with the cattle ? An 1 for this blame nobody 
else do rot commtt the mistake of the ignorant. The 
effc tis here and the cause is here too We are to 
blame stnnd up be bold and take the blame on your 
own si ouldeis Do not go about throwing mud nt 
others , for all the faults you suffer you arc the sole 
nrd only cause koungmen of Lahore understand 
this, therefore —this great sin hereditary and na 
tionnl is on your shoulders There is no hope for us 
until there is that sympathy that love, that 
heart that thinks for all until Baddha's heart comes 
once more into India until the words of Lord 
Krishna are brought to their practical use, there is 
no hope for us Therefore young men of Lahore, 
raise once more that wonderful banner of Advaita 
for on no other ground can you have that wonderful 
love until you see that the same Lord fs present in 
the same manner every where Unfurl the banner of 
Love Arise awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached At the present time there are men who 
Rive up the world to help their own salvation Throw 
away everything even your own salvation, and go 
and help others here Is practical \ edanta before 
you This nation Is sinking, the curse of annum 
bered millions is on our heads to whom we have 
been giving ditch water to drink when they have 
beeo dying of thirst and when the perennial river of 
water was flowing past, the unnumbered millions 
whom we have allowed to 6tarve at sight of plenty, 
the unnumbered millions to whom we have talked ot 
Advaita and whom we have hated with all our 
strength the unuambered millions against whom wc 
have Invented the doctrines of lokaehara [local cus- 
toms] to whom we have talked theoretically that 
all are same that all are the same Lord without 
even an ounce of practice Our insincerity in India 
is awful what we want is character, that steadiness 
and character that make a man cling on to a thing 
like grim death What we want is not so much 
spirituality as a little of bringing down of the 
Advaita into the material world first bread and 
then religion We stuff them too much with religion 
when the poor fellows have been starving No dogmas 
will satisfy the craving of hanger There are two 
curses here first our weakness secondly our hatred 
our dried up hearts You may talk doctrines by the 
millions you may have sects by the hundreds of 
millions aye but it is nothing until you have the 
heart to feel feel for them as your \eda teaches you, 
till you find they are parts of your own bodies till 
you and they, the poor and the rich the saint atd 
the sinner all are felt to be parts of one Infinite 
whole which you call Brahman 

Vedantism teaches self reliance, it gives 
man faith in himself 

Faith faith faith in ourselves faith in God this 
is tlie secret of greatness If you have faith in all the 
300 millions of your mythological gods and In all the 
Rods which foreigners have now and again sent mto 
vour midst and st 11 have no faith in yonrselve* 
there is no salvation for you Have faith in your 
selves and stand up on that faith and be strong! 
that is what we need Why is it that we 300 mil 
1 ons of people have been ruled for tl e last 1000 
years by any and every handful of foreigners who 
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chose lo walk over oar prostrate bodies? Because 
they bad faith in themselves and we had not What 
did Hearn in the West sod what did 1 see behird 
tho«e talks of frothy nonsense of the Christian reli 
Rio ill vects saying that man was a fallen ond hope 
lessly fallen sinner ? There inside the national hearts 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendous 

E ower of the men 9 fsi(h m tbemseives An English 
oy will tell yon, '( am an Englishman, and I will do 
anything’ The American boy will tell yon the some, 
and so will every Enropean boy. Can onr boys say 
the tame thing here? i<o not teen the boys’ fathers 
We have lost ta th in ourselves Therefore to preach 
the Adraita aspect of the Vedanta is necessary to 
rou«e np the hearts of men, to show them the glory 
of their seals Arise, awake , awake from this 
hypnotism of weakness None is really weak the 
soul is infinite, omnipotent omniscient Stand op 
M««rt yourself, proclaim the God within yon, do not 
deny Too much of Inactivity, too much of weak 
ness, too ranch of hypnotism, had been acd is on onr 
race O ye modern Hindus dehypnotise yourselves 
The way to do that is to he found in yoor sscrrd 
boohs Teach yourselves teach every onr bis real 
natnrr, call upon the sleeping soul to See how it rues 
Power will come glory will come goodness will 
come, purity will tome, and everything that is esctl 
lent will enme when this at'epmg soul Is ronsed to 
self conscious activity * 

Again, 

“Vfouldyon believe me yoa have less faith than 
the Englishmen and women thousand times less 
faith t These are plain woeds, but l say them can 
not help it - ion are more wise than is good for 
yon that !■ your difficulty ft is all because your 
blood is a p at of tar, yonr brain is slonghmg yonr 
body is weak 1 * 

Vedantism teaches strength, and the 
first thing jt should teach us is to acquire 
physical strength 

* I must tell you to plain words that we are weak 
very weak First of all is onr physical weakness 
That physical weakness is the cause of at least one 
third of our miseries t\e are foxy we cannot work, 
wc cannot Combine ) we do not love tach other we 
nrv Immensely selfish That is the state i* which we 
are, hopelessly disorganised mobs immensely selfish 
fighting each other for centuries, whether a certa u 
mark Is to be put this way or that way writing 
votqmes and volume* upon such momentous ques 
tious as to whether the look of a man spoils my food 
or not 1 These we have been doing foe the last few 
centuries We cannot expect anyth ng more except 
what we arc jost now of a race whose whole brain 
energy has been occupied in such wonderfully beauti- 
,6i> JtvrtMeoi* -mu’ .cevta«Jic« * -And .we jicr Jint 
ashamed Vi hat is the cause of that ? Physical 
weakness This weak braia is not able to do any 
thing i yon must change that Our young men must 
be strong first of alh Religion will come afternrrd*. 
Be strong mv young trends that nmyadvceto 
yon V ob will m nearer to heaven through football 
than through tbt study ol the Gita Bold words ate 
these l have to lay them l love yoa I know 
where the shoe pinches 1 have got a little expe 
rtence kou will understand tbe Gita better with 
your biceps muscles a little stronger Voa will no 
derstand tbe tn ghly genius and the mighty strength 
of Krishna better with a little of strong blood >n 


you Ion will understand tbe Upamshads better 
and the story of the sit man when yonr body stands 
firm npop your feet and yon feel yourselves as me n 
kou talk oi reforms ot ideals and all these for the 
last hundred years and when it comss to practice, 
you are not to be found anywhere What is tbe 
cause? Is it that yon do not know? kou know 
too much The only cau*e is that you are weak, 
weak weak yonr body is weak your mind is weak 
Too have no failh In yourselves’ Centuries and 
centuries thousand years of crushing tyranny ol 
castes and kings and foreigners and yonr own people 
have taken out all strength from you my brethren t 
bike the trodden down, and broken and backbone 
less worm 9 you are who will give us strength ? 
Let me tell you strength strength, strength, is what 
we want And the first step in getting strength is to 
uphold the bpamsbads and bel ere that 1 am tbe 
soul I wish that faith would come unto each of 
you and every one of yoa would stand up a gigantic 
intellect a world mover a giant, an infinite god ta 
every respect that is what 1 want yoa to become ’ 
To Sister Nivedita the Swartu said, 

1 preach oolv the TJpanishids If you look yon 
w 11 find that 1 have quoted noth ng but the Upa 
tushads And of the Lpan tli&ds it is only that one 
idea strength The quintessence of the Vedas and 
the Vedanta and all 1 es id that one word 'The 
longer I live the more I think that the whole thing 
is tnmmrd np in manliness 

In justification of his strong denuncia- 
tions of Hindu society, be wrote 

t have not been imported from foreign parts to 
do good to you so that I must perforce invent 
scientific explanations even for your follies But 
what are such considerations to the foreign friend ? 
All that be wants is cheap notoriety wbat of the 
fact that whatever blacken* yonr face also covers 
me with shame 3 


It is not our purpose in this article to 
enter into the spiritual side of the Swann’s 
teaching We shall now proceed to 
discuss his social views, which, in our 
opinion, are the most fruitful part of his 
teachings, as well as the ones which lay- 
nearest to Ins heart Since the swami 
expressly repudiated politics as having 
anything to do with his activities it is 
by his social exertions chiefly that bis 
title to rank among the foremost of 
Indian patriots must be justified His 
news on social questions are all the 
more deserving of' consideration as tfiey 
proceed from a fullaess of love and 
knowledge rarely, if ever, equalled by 
his countrymen In a fine passage. Sister 
Mvedita says 

The thought of India was to him IVe Iheair 
tv breathed True he was a mother ax foundations 
He Dt tier used tbe word ’nationaUtv nor pro 
claimed an era of ’nation making ’ \f«o mskiec , 
be said was bis own talk Bat he was born a 
lover, aud th« queen of hi* adoration was hfs 
Motherland Like some delicately poised b«W 
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thrilled and Tibrated by every sound that fall? 
upon it, was bis heart to all that concerned her. 
Not a sob was beard within her shores that dii* 
not find in him a responsive e<*ho There was nA 
cry of fear, no tremor of weakness, no shrinking 
from mortification, that he had not known anA 
understood He was hard on her stns, unsparing 
other wont of worldly wisdom but only because b e 
felt these faults to be his own And none, on tb* 
contrary, was ever so po«se B sed by the vision c f 
her greatness His country’s religion, history* 
geography, ethnology, poured from his lips ia a n 
inexhaustible stream Like some great spiral <?* 
emotion, its lowest circles held fast in love of so 1 ' 
and love of nature ; its nest embracing every possible 
association of race, experience, history and though*’ 
and the whole converging and centering upon a 
single definite point, was the S warm's worship 
of his own land. And the point m which 
was focnssed was the conviction that India wfl s 
not old and effete, as her critics bad supposed, W* 
voung, ripe with potentiality, and standing, at tP* 
beginning of the twentieth century, on the threshold 
of even greater development than she had knoW n 
in the past." 

Unfortunately for this land, whet^ 
centuries oi slavery to caste and custom 
have annihilated free thought and freed oi 11 
of action, the social reform movement 
inaugurated by Swami Vivekanands*. 
which constitutes, as we have said, hi s 
best title to be counted among oU r 
greatest patriots, seems to us to b e 
alfcady on the wane; his biographers 
do not lay that emphasis on it which 
deserves, and love rather to idealise tl> e 
Hindu cult and customs, sometimes 
beyond recognition ; his followers, f 1 * 
anniversary memorial meetings, pref er 
not to court unpopularity by dwelling 
too pointedly on tbe. Swarm’s outspoken 
observations on social matters ; and tl ie 
general Hindu public, deceived by the fa c t 
that "to the customs of his own people 
the Swami brought the eye of a poet aifd 
the imagination of a prophet,” are beitfg 
left more and. more under the impression 
that the patriotism of the Swami con- 
sisted in his exaltation of Hinduism abo ce 
other religions, his occasional defence of 
Indian society, and his denunciations °f 
blind foreign imitation. The Swami rea- 
lised that "when a man loses faith in li* s 
own historic past, he cannot have aOJ 
self-respect and faith in himself. He rea- 
lised that conquest is not of the body, 
or by the sword, but in the infusion of a 
foreign culture. When the mind of a peop lc 
n conquered, then is there conquest in 
fact. And so lie used to say that 'India 
can never become Europe until she die* ? 
And lus faith in India’s mission and h er 


place in world-civilisation will appear 
from the following extract from one of 
his speeches : 

"Shall India die ? Then from the world all spiritua- 
lity will be extinct ; all moral perfection will be 
extinct ; All sweet sonled sympathy for religion 
will be extinct ; and in its place will rule the dua- 
lity oflnst and luxury as the male and female dei- 
ties with money as its priest, fraud, force and 
competition its ceremonies, and the hnman soul 
its sacrifice. Such a thing can never be ’ 

The Swami was of opiniou that con- 
servative methods should be employed 
to bring about radical reforms Assimila- 
tion was good, but mere methinking 
imitation wasto be avoided. “And when,” 
says Sister Nivedita, "he would lose him-. 
selT, in splendid scorn ol apology itft 
anything Indian, in fiery repudiation of 
false charge or contemptuous criti- 
cism, or in laying down for others the 
elements of a faith and love that, could 
never be more than a pale reflection of 
his own, how often did the habit of the 
monk seem to slip away from him, and 
the armour of the warrior stand reveal- 
ed !” The average man in the street 
cannot be blamed if in this ‘aggressive 
Hinduism’ of the heroic monk he fails 
to recognise the ardent social reformer 
that Vivekananda really was, specially 
as some of his own utterances tebd to 
obscure our vision in this respect in no 
small degree. In order to proceed along 
the hue of least resistance, in the hope 
of obtaining tbe greatest result thereby, 
the Swami sometimes exhorted his dis- 
ciples * not to preach directly against 
caste and social customs, and sometimes 
he even said things to suit the temper 
of his audience which, we know, did 
not represent his own real attitude. This 
mental reservation he probably justified 
by the logical process which he was ofi 
ten fond . of quoting— the Arundhati 
Nyaya, which means adapting the truth 
to the intelligence of the audience. For 
instance, in his lecture on ‘The Mission of 
the Vedanta,’ he says : 

"I must frankly Jet this audience know that I am 
neither a caste breaker nor a mere aocial reformer. I 
have nothing to do directly with your castes Or 
with your social reformation ” 

That the Swami was both a caste- 
breaker and a social reformer, will be 
proved to demonstration from his own 
utterances quoted iu the following pages. 

* Epistle;, pp 30. SI, vol. I 
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Describing the influence of the Sw ami's 
•wanderings all over India ontheforraatioo 
of bis character, his biographers observe 
1 He had developed wonderfully The t«lt- 
consciouinrss had been completely obi Kratrd ami 
the provincial consciousness in him had been super 
veiled by that of the ethnological and tocisI oocoess 
of the land The Rwftrai had gtowo from a Bengal* 
Into ao Indian ” 


In the same lecture, again the Swntm 


says • 

‘Have not one word of condemnation ereo for 
the most superstitions or the most irrational ot its 
institutions for they nlso must hate sttttd to do 
os good 10 the past * 

It is only necessary to observe with 
regard to this injunction, that the Swarm a 
own public life was one long contradic 
tion of this precept Elsewhere the Swann 
says 


"To the reformer* I will point out, I am a greater 
reformer than any one of them They want to reform 
only little bits I want root and branch reform 
Vi here we differ is tiaetly «n the method Theirs is the 
method of dettructuin mine is that of construction 
I do not bel ere in reform , I believe in growth 
There i«, then another great consideration Here 
in India, we have always been governed by kings 
kings hare made all our laws now tbekiogsare 
gone and there is none left to take their place The 
Government 'dares not it has to fashion its wajs 
according to the growth of pnblrc opinion It takes 
time qaite a long time, to make a healthy strong 
public opinion which will solve its own problems 
and in tbe interim we shall have to wait The 
who!* problem of social reform therelore rtsolres 
Itsell into this Where are those who want reform? 
Make them first Therefore even for social reform 
the first duty is to educate the people and you hare 
to wait till that time comes ' 


It is undoubtedly necessary to educate 
tbe masses in order to foster tbe growth 
of a healthy public opinion ia favour of 
social reform, but it is also necessary, at 
the same time, to prepare the classes 
winch are equally averse to such reform, 
by preaching its necessity, and pointing 
out, as the Swarm hims-lf has done, the 
gross nbus*s at pre«ent prevailing in 
society It is moreover true that success 
ful reform can only proceed from true 
sympathy, from one who passionately 
loves the people, knows ull their failings 
and the canses to which they are due 
Bnt the extreme caution sometimes dis- 
played by the Swamt m order not to 
oflend an ignorant mass among whom 
public opinion is yet to be developed has 
been mistaken for apathy to social reform 
on bis part, and as the result of this we 
find orthodoxy exalting over his aggres- 
sive advocacy of Hinduism, which the 


reforms which be preached with such 
burning eloquence, and without which 
he considered Hinduism as doomed, are 
as far off as ever. Following in his wake, 
we are now having a class of pseudo 
philosophic exponents of Hinduism whose 
stock in trade seems to be a mongrel 
sentimentalism which seeks to clothe In a 
poetic garb of justification even the most 
flagrant abuses prevailing in Hindu society 
under the guise of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion ami olio preach the necessity of 
national evolution in accordance with the 
genius of the race unhampered by the 
superimposition of foreign ideals The 
result of nil this mystery raongertng is 
that, what between the Scylla of the 
deadweight ol popular apathy and native 
inertia, and tire Charyhdia of tbe latssez 
faire policy of sentimental nationalists 
who thought themselves seceders from 
orthodoxy in tbeir social life are fond of 
obfuscating the Hmdn public by their 
esoteric interpretations, the cause of 
social reform has progressed very little 
since \ivekananda bnr«t upon society 
like a bombshell and shook India to its 
foundation", confident that lodia should 
hear him This meagre achievement has 
convinced us that the Swamt’s occasional 
attempts at compromise with the ortbo 
dox and unreasoning section of his com 
inanity by ofleriag them bitter pills of 
reform in a sugared coating of flattering 
pictures of ancient glory, largely over 
drawn, with a view to evoke their 
national self-confidence and win their 
allegiance to the cause of reform, was a 
mistake, and that had he confined himself 
in all cas-s to the truth as he had found 
it. and allowed it to tell its own sad tale, 
without being influenced by any questions 
of policy or expediency in the presentation 
of the ease, bis efforts at social amehora 
tion would have stood greater chances of 
success For tbe class whom he wanted 
to conciliate is represented in Hmda 
society by the Pundits, the custodians of 
the ancient culture, of whom, according to 
his biographers, \ivekananda thought 
that they "had become mere chatterers of 
Sanskrit, grammar and philosophy and 
were only as so many phonographic 
records of its past, without being possess- 
ed of its spirit and of the sense of res- 
ponsibility as to their adding to that 
culture the fruits of original intellectual 
and spiritual researches ” Nor is it the 
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fact tint Vivekanamla liad a blind admira- 
tion for Hindu philosophy and the Hindu 
saqes 

In one of his letters he says . 

* The Hindu mind was ever deductive and never 
synthetic or inductive In all our philosophies, we 
always find hair splitting arguments, taking for 
granted some general proposition, but the propoai 
tlon it'tlf may be ns childish as possible Nobody 
ever asked or searched the truth of these general 
propositions Therefore independent thought we 
have almost none to speak of 

The personality of Krishna has b'come so cover 
ed with haz* that it Is impossible to day to draw 
any life giving inspiration from that life Moreover, 
the piesent age requires new modes of thought and 
new life " 

Sankara “was a tremendous upholder 
of exclusiveness as regards caste ” He 
and Ramanuja were dry intellects with- 
out the heart that feels for all In the 
Vatsbnav reformers “we find a wonderful 
liberalism as to the teaching of caste ques 
tions hut exclusiveness as regards religi- 
ous questions M “Dualists naturally tend 
to become intolerant The Vaishoavs 
m India, who are dualists, are a most in 
tolerant sect ” Even Buddhism itself, of 
the founder of winch Vivekananda always 
spoke with the greatest reverence, had one 
great delect It introduced many wild 
and uncivilised races into the Aryan fold, 
who brought their superstitious and hide- 
ous worship with them, ‘and thu9 the 
whole of India became one degraded mass 
of superstition ’ The simple worship of 
the Vedic times vanished along with the 
Vedic sacrifices against which Buddha 
preached, to be replaced by ‘the gorgeous 
temples, gorgeous ceremonies, and gorge 
ous priests’ of the Buddhists Thus Bud 
dhism created Brahmimsm and idolatry 
in India ” In a letter to a learned Hindu 
for whom the Swami had a high regard, 
he says 

• One absolute Brahman without attributes I fair 
ly understand and I see in some particular indivi 
duals the special manifestations of that Brahman , 
H those individuals are called by the name of God 1 
can well follow, otherwise the mind does not feel 
Inclined towards Intellectual theorisings such as the 
postulated Creator and the like." > 

Such being some, of tbe views of the 
Swami, it will be ea*sily -understood that 
in his attempt to walk in company with 
the orthodox he was soon bound to come 
at the parting of the ways, and reveal his 
real self by oiitspoken denunciations of 
orthodox customs and hoary abuses 

Let us now examine the views of the 
Swami, the apostle of modern Hinduism, 


on the keystone of the faith — the caste 
system. We shall find that however care- 
fully the Swami tried at times to speak 
guardedly in order not to give a rude 
shock to the orthodox section of his co- 
religionists, both in Ins speeches and let- 
ters and other w ritings, from which the 
following extracts have been made, tbe 
Swann has made It abundantly clear to 
e\ cry discerning reader capable of pene- 
trating beneath the surface that lie con- 
sidered the caste system to be tbe greatest 
stumbling-block to Indian advancement 
and heartily wished for its death. 


• W i th the question whether caste shall come or 
gd I have nothing to do. My idea fs to bring to the 
door of the meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas 
that the human race has developed both in and out 
of India, and let them think for themselves whether 
there should be caste or not, whether women should 
be perfectly free or not, does notconcern me. Liberty 
of thought and action is the only condition of I»e. 
of growth and well being ’* \\ here it does not exist 
the man, the rare, the nation must go down caste 
or no caste, creed or no creed, any man or class, or 
caste, or nation, or institution which bars the power 
of free thought and action of an Individual— eien so 
long as that power does not injure others— is devil 
lish and must go down ” “We preach neither •"«al 
equality nor Inequality, bat that every being h as the 
same rights, and insist upon freedom of thought ana 
action in every way ’ 

[To his disciples] “Preach against nobody, 
against no custom Preach neither for nor against 
caste or any other social evil , preach to let “Hands 
off,” and everything will come right * "In spite of 
all the ravings of the priests, caste is simply a crys 
tallised social institution, which after doing its 
service Is now filling tbe atmosphere of India with its 
stench, and it can only be removed by giving back 
to the people their lost social individuality Every 
man born here [In America] knows that he is a man 
Every man born in India knows that he is a slave 
of society Now freedom is the only condition of 
growth take that off, the result is degeneration " 

1 1 believe that the Satya Yuga will come when 
there will be one caste This Idea of Satya Yuga 19 
what woutd revivify India Believe it " 

* I fully agree with the educated classes in India, 
that a thorough overhauling of society is necessary 
But how to do it ’ The destructive plans of reform 
era have failed My plan is this We have not done 
badly in the past , certainly not Onr society is not 
Nad but good, only I want it to be better still * 
Now take the case of caste ». the original idea of 
jati was the freedom of the individual to express h'9 
nature his Prakiti, his jati his caste, and so ft re 
maincd for thousands of years Not even in the fat 
est books is mterdming prohibited , nor In any of the 
older books Is intermarriage forbidden. Then what 
was tbe caus* of India s downfall ?— the giving up ot 
this Idea of caste The present caste is not tbe real 


* Observe the Swam i’s pathetic attempt to con 
ciliate society by 6m ooth phrases and pleasing flat 
teries while enunciating new doctrine of caste, which 
is really the negation of all hereditary caste distiuc- 
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i»tL tat * bia irscce to Ut pvogret*. U Watty hi* 
prevented it* frre action of /a»4 (. ti tittt, or 
variation Any cry Stan f*ed custom or privilege 
or hereditary dan in any shape really prevent# 
Mitt IJatl (ran having U» f«U *way, aol wbeo 
ever ary nation cea«tv to produce tin Ini 
mease variety, jt amt die Therefore wbst 1 bar* 
to tell yon, ay countrymen, li tfc,* Tbat India 
fell became you prevented and abolished iaite 
Ci»ry fatten aristocracy or privileged tUts is a 
blow to eaite and ■» not cute Letutlfie individual 
viriatiooj bare <ti iw»t . break down ctery barrier 
lotbe»*y of caste and »e shall rut Now link to 
Europe P. heir rC wifi J » t‘naz (etc tcapr ta 
«Mt« and to< k away iojii of the hamtrt that stood 
m the way of lod'rideat* — rack der.lopia* bn carte 
— Europe rose In America there it th' best reope 
for cart* (rral J»tl) to derel ip and > •> tbe p»op e are 
great- Every Holo know* ihst amolcgcrr try to 
fi* the caste of every boy or |i(l •« eona at he or the 
b boro That lr the rral cute— the indlridqality— 
and astrology recognised It And we can only r ire 
by sinus It fall away again This rtnetr doe* out 
mean inequality ttoraay special prtriitgr 

After thus explaining nway caste to hts 
own satisfaction, the Swaroi says 

"This «i my method— to abow the lliadaf that 
they hare to give op nothing but only to move on 
«a tbe Une laid down by the aages a n l shake oil thelt 
Inertia, (be remit of centuries of servitude 

Had the Swami been alive today, he 
should hare felt the futility of this method, 
font has not pained n staple adherent to 
the cause of reform which he had so much 
at heart, while it may possibly Imre 
strengthened in some minds the authority 
of the Shaltras npamst the dictates of 
reason and humanity Writing later in the 
same year, the Swarm expresses himself 
much more rigorously and plainly in the 
follow tap lines : 

* Do you m*»n to «»y lam burn to lire an I die 
one of those carte rldJen. superstition* merciless 
hypocritical ntbe rtlc coward* thit you f,nd among 
the educated Hindu* f I hate coward ce 

Now and then the Swarm emphasised 
the evils of cute by referring to the acti 
vitics of the Christian missionaries, spe 
cially tn Deccan 

* They are enuyerlio" the lower classes by lakhs 
and in Trisvencorr the nod pri-n ri Men country 
fa fnoia — where ercry Mr of ftmf {* own*.! by the 
Brabm n» and where tbe female* tven ol the roynt 
family hold It a* b k*» honour to l,, e , a caucutunase 
with the Brahmin* — neariv one fourth ha* beeora* 
Cbriitian I And I cannot blame them When, when 
O hold shall man be brother lo mao ?"* 

In practical life, the Swam: advocated 
the social equality of Islam 


AdvaitUm It the last word of relgioa aed 
thought \fe belltre 111* the itHgrtm of the future 
entighteued humanity- Vet practical Advaitism, 
which look* noon an I behave* to all mankind as 
one* own *onl, I* yet to be developed among the 
C3K-8 


Hindu* o-irersally Oa the other band oar ripe 
rlrnce I* that if ever tfcf follower* of any re( gloo 
approached to tbi* equal !y lit an appreciable degree 
la the plane ol practical work *-day 1 fe, . It i» »hi>*e 
o( Hlaia an 1 ItUra atote There! ire we art firmly 
penaadrd that suboot (be brlp cf practical litam, 
theories of \edantiim, bowerer line and wonderful 
they miy be, are rntirrly valueleu (o the vait nm 
ol mankind-. Tor our own Motherland *)onclton 
of tbe two great systems Hinduism aul Islam,— 
tedaatic brtm and body— I* (he only hope 

I «ce In my mind a rye the future perfect India ruing 
oat of tbi* chio* and *tnle glorious and laviocibte, 
with ledanit brala and Jilaroic body ** 

Writing, after his judgment had attain* 
cd full maturity, to a gentleman and 
scholar lor whom the bn ami had the 
greatest regard ami whom he had up- 
preached m bis younger days for the solu* 
lion of many doubtful points in our 
Shastrns , be says 


The eoarjction i* daily gaining oo my mind tbat 
the idea of cmic u the gitawst div'llna factor and 
the root of May *,— all caste either on the principle of 
blrtb nr ol merit is bondage over an<l above. I 
come to fee from my studies that the diiCfpliaes of 
religion are not lor ihe Sudra, if be ciercisc* any 
dttctiminalios about food or about going out to 
foreign land* it is all useless in hi* case, only so 
much labour Iasi It it in the book* written by 
Priests that osdneifes bke that of caste are to be 
found and not In book* itvealed Mom Cod Let the 
priests enjoy the fruit* of their aoeestor * achieve 
•near while I loll tw the word of God, foe my good 

In the Bclur Math, the Stvnmi, dnnng 
the last years ol his life, invested many 
nonUrahmtns with the sacred thread A 
Kaynslba lady disctple having signed her 
name os Dasi, which is a bumble form of 
address literally meaning ‘maw! servant’ 
he rtp’icd 

4 Why have you segued yourself *• Util ? the 
flrahmaa and the Kshattriya should write I>era and 
Urn [meaning god and goddei* J Moreover, (here 
dittiucllon* ol cnite and the I he have been the 
tuvenuoa of out modern sapleat Urahmaas WhoM 
a servant an 1 to whom t Every one is a servant of 
■ he Lord ’ Tbe Kshattriya* ore the father* of all 
tbat Is noble and benutiful in Hinduism Who wrote 
the Laaulshvdt ? Who was Kama f Who was 
Krishna ? Who was BudJIin f W ho are the Tirthau 
haras of the Jain# ? Wherever the Kshnltrlyas have 
Preaebtcl nl xlotr they bare f,lre/t U ta eecryhofty, 
and wherever the tleahmina wrote anything they 
would deny sill right to Olliers ' 

Turning now to Viv cknnanda's speech* 
es, we find the same attempt to sootfic the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox, bat fora 
man of the Swomi’a genius nnd passionate 
bamamtananism, it is difficult to main- 
tain tbe mask long, and his real views are 
soon apparent 


‘Caste is good That It tbe only natural way 
of solving life Men ou*t form tbemtelm Into 
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groaj}9 you cannot get rid of that Wherever you 
go there will b* caste Bat that does not mean that 
there will be tbe^e privilege 1 ’ They will be knocked 
on the bead If you teach \edanta to the fisherman 
he will say, 1 am as good a man as yon, 1 am o 
fisherman, you are a philosopher , never mind I 
Lave th“ same God in me as yon have 5a you And 
that is what we want, no privilege for any one, 
equal chances for everyone , let everyone be taught 
the Divine within and everyone will work out hi* 
own salvation Liberty U the first condition of 
growth ' 

Hot the English, no, they are not responsible, 
it is ne who are responsible for all our misery and 
all our degradation, and we alone are responsible 
Our aristocratic ancestors went on treading the 
common masses of our country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poof, 
poor people nearly forgot that they were human 
being? They have been compelled to be merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for centuries, 
so much so that they are made to believe that 
they are born ns slaves, born as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water Not only 80, 
but I also find that all sorts of most demoma 
cal and brutal arguments, culled from the crude 
ideas of hereditary transmission and other such 
gibberish from the western world are brought 
forward in order to brutalise and tyrannise over 
the poor all the more ye, let every man or woman 
and child without respect of caste or birth or 
weakness or strength, hear and know that behind 
the story of the weak, behind the high and the 
low, behind everyone, there is that infinite «oul 
assuring the infinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become great and good 1 

Id the Satya \uga there was only one ca»te 
to start with and that was that of *be Brahman 
We read in the Mababbarata that the whole 
world was in the beginning peopled with Brahmans, 
nnd that as they began to degenerate they became 
divided Into different castes, and that when the cycle 
turns round they will all go back to that Brahmani 
cal or gin This cycle is now turning round, and I 
draw your attention to this fact The command 
Is the same to you all and that command Is that 
from the highest Brahmin to the lowest Panab, 
every one in this country has to try and become 
the ideal Brahmin ’ 

The days of exclusive privileges and exclusive 
claims are gone gone for ever from *he soil of 
India BDd it is one of the great blessings of the 
British rule in India Even to the Mahomedan rule 
e that great blessing destruction of exclusive 


what prevents any caste from declaring they are 
Brahmins ? Thus caste with all its rigour, has been 
made in that waj~Say there are castes here with ten 
thousand people each If these put their heads 
together and say ‘we will call ourselves BrahmlD/ 
nothing can stop them , who is to say nay ? those 
great epoch makers, Sankaracharya and others, 
were the great caste makers 1 cannot tell you all 
the wonderful things they manufactured, and some 
of you may be angry with me But in my travels and 
experiences I have been tracing them out, and most 
wonderful results I have arrived nt-Thcy would some- 
times get whole hordes of Beluchis and make them 
Kshattrlyas in one minute, whole hordes of fisher 
men and make them Brahmans In one minute 
They were all Rishis and sages and we have to bow 
down to their memory Well, be you all Rishis and 
sages That is the secret I am extremely sorry 
that In modern times there is so much fight between 
the castes This must go It is useless on both sides 
on the side of the higher caste, specially the Brahmin, 
because the day for these privileges and exclusive 
claims is gone. The duty of every aristocracy is to 
dig its own grave and the sooner it does, the better 
The more it delays, the more it will fester and die a 
worse death It is the duty of the Brahmin, there- 
fore, to work for the salvation of the rest of minkind 
in India So this accumulated culture of ages of 
which the_ Brahmin has been the trustee, he must 
now give to the people at large, and it was because 
he did not give it to the people at large that the 
Mahomedan invasion happened It is because he 
did not open this treasury to the people at first that 
for a thousand years we have been trodden under 
the heels of everyone who chose to come to India 
the Brahmin must suck out bis own poison * 


Elsewhere the Swann spoke of ‘the cru 
shmg tyranny of caste,’ and he repeated- 
ly pointed ont that the soul has neither 
caste, nor creed, nor sex, and m one of bis 
letters he advocated perfect freedom of 
marriage as well as lood and dress, but 
it is needless to dilate at greater length 
on the subject As there is nothing in the 
world which is wholly evil, caste has one 
good point which did not escape the 
Swann’s notice in his “Modern India” 
he says “The sages Yasistha and Narada, 
who were sons of prostitutes, Satyakatna 
>»»!“• fc?fk slave Vjasa 

as a salvation to the downtrodden to the poor Tnp *” !t " ,rnlsn Knnn iirnnn Kama 

This is why ouefifth of our people have become Maho 
raedan* tnd one fifth— one half— of your Madras 
people vi ill become Christians If you do not take 
care \et with all this there ought to be no more 
fght between the castes The solution is not by 
bringing down the higher, but by ralsmg the lower 
up to the level of the higher the whole work 
is to raise the Chandala up to the level of the 
Brahmin There are books in which you read 
sueh fierce words as there ‘If the sudra hears 
fill hi* ears with molten lead, and if he remembers 
a hoe, cut him to pieces II he says to the Brahmin 
you Brahm.a , cut his tongue ont Diabolical old 
barbarism no doubt It goes without saying, but 
do not blame the law givers simply for recording 
the cuitoms of some section of the community 


the fisherman, Knpa, Drona, and Kama, 
of unknown paternity, were raised to 
Brahmanhood or Ksbattriyahood on ac 
count of their knowledge or heroism, what 
the communities of prostitutes, slaves, 
fishermen, or chariot drivers gained there 
by, is to be considered On the other hand 
those who had fallen from the Brahman, 
Kshattnya, and Vaishya castes were con- 
stantly accepted m Sudra society. In 
Modern India, not even a great scholar or * 
a millionaire sprung from the ranks of the 
Sudras has the right to leave his own 
society. Consequently the influence of 
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their intelligence, learning, and wealth, status, are slowly raising the individual* 

being confined to tbeir caste is being op within the boundaries of each district 

phed to the improvement of their own caste group " 

social circle In this way the hereditory (To be concluded) 

castes of India, unable to niter tbeir social A Hindu Admirer 


THE CHOICE BEFORE THE WfcbTLRN WORLD 
B\ Mbs St Nuiu. Stvon 


A LLIED Europe, as well as America is 
passing through a great moral and 
spiritual crisis In essentials they 
are seeking to get out of the same dark 
ness— they are struggling against narrow 
mindedness and selfishness But out 
wardly they are attempting to solve 
problems that, to a casual observer, bear 
no relation to each otb-r 

For Allied Europe the struggle is to 
achieve a peace of justice and not of 
conquest Her higher impulses tell her 
she must not let her land hunger or via 
dictiveness dictate the terms She can 
either abase her late enemies, increase their 
hatred for her, and drive them to resort 
to cunning to encompass her downfall, or 
she can pave the way for reunion, make 
reconstruction possible in countries that, 
not so very long ago, were bent upon 
destruction ns well as in lands that have 
been wantonly devastated, make it pbs 
sible for democracy to prevail in commum 
ties that have tasted the bitterness of 
defeat, and help those nations towards 
the old ideal, rediscovered during the war, 
of human fellowship and co operation 
Which alternative w ill she choose 7 
The last election ia England was 
fought on such cnes as “Kill the Kaiser,” 
“Make the Hnn pay,” and ' Banish the 
linn " Tfcc same sentiments prevail now 
though not with quite the same 
intensity The same is true of the other 
Allied countries Throughout the war 
Imperialists everywhere m Europe saw 
the chance to extend their territories and, 
under the guise of one pretext or another, 
or quite openly, agitated for annexations 
The French, not content with “dis- 
annextng * Alsace Lorraine, laid claim to 
the rich Saar coal fields, to Syria, and to 


a share of the ex German colonies in 
Africa When reminded of the formula of 
national rights on which the war was 
fought, they quickly shifted their ground 
to economic necessity— the Saar coal 
fields might be given to them as a com 
pensatioa for the havoc wrought by the 
Germans in the Ftercb coal fields under 
their occupation In regard to Syria, 
the expansionist party «et up the try for 
what it called La Syne Integrate, that is 
to say, Palestine as well as Syria and 
ba«ed its Haims upon ‘ historic grounds ’ 
and "community of culture ” By historic 
grounds the expansionists meant that the 
French had taken part in the Crusades, 
nnd by communitv of culture that they 
had a few missionaries in the Levant who 
had established a few churches and schools 
nnd converted some of the population 
Ever since Togoland was wrested from 
the Germans in 1914, it has been almost 
equally divided between the British and 
the French while German South West 
Africa and German East Africa have l«en 
administered by the British The French 
expansionists desired, no doubt, the 
extension of tbeir half oi Togoland, and 
slices of the other territories, if not “com 
pensation” lor them 

Belgium, too, has pre«sed her claim for 
the rectification of her boundaries She 
has been anxious not only for slices of 
contiguous land, but also for bits of 
Africa 

Italy’s ambitions have, hkewi«e, been 
whetted by the war Her claims for 
Austrian territory have brought her into 
corllict with the Tc ze eb o-Sl or ah 5— a 
conflict that statesmen are finding it most 
difficult to settle Her Imperialists have 
denrtd to extend and improve their 
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African Empire, and have staked out 
claims in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
basing such claims upon historic and other 
rights 

Signor Girodam says, for instance, in 
his book, “The German Colonial Empire, 
Its Beginning and Ending,” that the 


Turkey M Vemzelos, her trusted leader, 
is a “strong man” and the claims that 
he has put forward certainly show ex 
treme candour " 

British Imperialism has not been so 
blatant as Imperialism on the Continent, 
but that does not mean that British 


its ccgiauiug auu cuuiug, , 7" „ . 

remembrance of “the tradition of Imperial expansionists are not anxious to get in 
Rome and that of the maritime and lion’s share out of the scramble The bum 
colonizing supremacy of the Italian of the African and Asiatic territories 
Republics, has not yet been extinguished wrested from the enemy has been in ‘heir 
in these places He adds that “until a possession They are pressing for the 
few years ago the only European language conversion of Jerusalem into a Bntisn 
tpoken along the whole Asiatic coast and Dominion colonized by Jews and governed 
even in upper Mesopotamia, m the Vilayet on the “Crown Colony model” by Je^s« 
of Orfa besides Greek, was Italian, and preferably British Jews They desire the 
Italian is still the language used by new Arab State to be under their protec^ 


sailors” He further says that Italy has 
convent schools, hospitals, and religious 
institutions throughout the Turkish 
Empire, and that the guardianship of the 
Holy Land was founded by St Francis 
of Assisi and despite French claims to the 
contrary is entirely Italian He claims 
that even more than tradition, religious 
institutions, military occupation, and 
industrial concessions, Italy derives her 


tion Little is said about the future of 
Mesopotamia, which is, in effect, an ‘‘In* 
dian” province, and the claims of the 
Egyptians who demand that their country 
be returned to them are condemned by 
British Imperialists as extravagant 

Perhaps the most illuminating sta.te- 
ment that lias been made on the subject 
is contained in an article recently contri 
buted to the Pall Mall Gazette (London) 


right to the Mediterrmean territory from Colonel Sir Francis Younchusbaml 

(In' pralirntlmti nf liny enno in t-lim-rr t _ 


the emigration of her sons to those parts 
Italian “Artisans, navvies, masons,” he 
says, have given their hand— badly recom 
pensed for the most part— to the cons 
truction of French harbours, the work of 
English railways and mines, and to the 
German Bagdaaba n ” He further asserts 
that Italian engineers have given their 
best talents, and humbler merchants and 
employees are in every town of the Turkish 
Empire very indifierently protected ” 
Hence Italy must have a slice of Turkey 
How bitter indeed, is this writer 
against the Japanese 1 He exclaims 
“Think of the dark and tragic situation 
created by the Japanese occupation of 
K Chao, which took place with the 
1 assistance rather than with the 
effective participation of England, but 
which for Japan has been the key, robbed 
from Europe, for the conquest of the 
greatest colony of the world— China ” 
He dislikes Japan not because that country 
is aggressive and expansionist, how could 
he indeed ? but because it is not 
European, and because the Japanese 
hegemony in the Tar E-ist bodes no good 
lor European influence in Asia 

Greece, from the moment she came into 
the war, has damonred for choice bits of 


whom Lord Curzon chose to head his 
Tibetan Mission Sir Francis writes that 
in addition to the satisfaction and pride 
resulting from the good work done in 
India and Egypt, the British got consi- 
derable material benefits from increased 
prosperity, which efficient administration 
brings Increased production, he says, 
enables the British to obtain more raw 
materials and food The rise in the 
standard of living and greater purchasing 
power enable the British to e ell more 
manufactures, espicially cotton good® 
Capital investments yield good interest 
He urges, therefore, the taking over of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, where heavy 
cost has been incurred upon military 
operations, roads, and railways 

If Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and India are considered together, Mr 
Francis \ounghusband declares, and 
troops are properly distributed and 
means of quick transport made abundant 
ly available, the British garrison for all 
four binds need not exceed the prewar 
garnsou m India and Egypt 

Unlike Europe, America has no ambi 
tion for territorial expansion or for any 
other sort of aggrandisement or gain. 
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She is however in the throes of a struggle 
to look beyond the American Continent 
America waited and watered the 
course of the war year after year 
hopiag against hope that she would 
not be drawn into the European welter 
of blood When Germany made it im 
possible for her to remain an onlooker 
she took up the weapons of war in the 
spirit of a crusader to deliver European 
peoples from militarist madness Most 
Americans looked upon it as an adventure 
—noble bat limited and they felt that 
after it was over their country would be 
able once again to slip back into that 
state ol Jolty detachment from which 
she had emerged for a specific object 

With the defeat of Germany and her 
satellites Americans who believed in keep 
ing America free from the much of the Old 
World returned to their charge with 
increased vigour As the days lengthened 
into weeks and months after the signing 
of the armistice their campaign became 
more intensified and at tbe time of 
writing Dr Wilson and all the other 
Americans who can see beyond the Mon 
roe Doctnne find themselves assailed by 
these forces 

The President and other farsighted 
Americans fully realized however that 
in undertaking a large honourable and 
determining part in the conflict the 
United States was committing herself to 
responsibilities from which it would be 
impossible for her to extricate herself 
Even those who were opposed to tbe 
President sway of thinking not necessarily 
for party reasons had a shrewd idea of 
whither participation in the European 
war was leading their country and that 
was perhaps the most potent reason why 
tliev fought to the last moment to keep 
the United States neutral 

It was a correct reading of American 
character that led Dr Wilson to declare 
war and it was an equally correct 
reading of American character that has 
made him commit his country to the 
League of Nations idea Whether the 
present United States Congress will or 
will not endorse the Presidents policy in 
this respect is problematical bnt it is 
prettv certain that the American people 
outside Congress will accept the respon 
sibihty to which he has committed them 
\raencans are an emotional idealistic 
and imaginative people and this expan 


sion of what they regarded as a noble but 
limited adventure into permanent respon 
sibihty for tbe peace of the world will 
captivate them While they will un 
doubtedly insist upon a special guarantee 
for the perpetuation of the Monroe 
Doctrine and also for the preservation of 
American freedom to deal with such 
questions ns immigration the agitation 
against any participation in world res 
ponsib lilies whatever will die out in 
cour«e of time 

Is it not significant that Dr Wilson 
some of whose people are clamouring for 
isolated existence should have been tl e 
man but for whose influence the Peace 
Conference at Versailles may not have 
given precedence to the consideration of 
ways and means to secure international 
co operation and to ensure permanent 
peace over the discussion of all other 
issues ? In doing so tbe American President 
has shown that he possesses the rare 
faculty of discriminating between clamant 
mat interests and ass gning to them 
values to strict relation to their eBect 
upon human well being and progress 
Had be lacked strength of will his poner 
of perception would have been of little 
avail for friend and foe alike clamoured 
for the solution of other problems 

The presence of the New W orld at the 
Peace Conference has certainly imposed 
some check upon the European appetite 
for expansion The American Pres dent 
supported by European democracy has 
already succeeded in moderating the 
demand for mdemnues and has been able 
to prevent conquered territories in Asia 
and Africa from being annexed by 
European Powers 

Tbe Conference has however refused 
to arrange for international control of 
these territories providmgfor a system of 
administration by trustees each portion 
of such territories being entrusted for 
administration and development to one 
or the other of the Powers (or Dominions) 
acting as the League s agent Even that 
compromise has rendered the expansionists 
of all nations speechless 

It is now an open secret that tbe 
President was not able to persuade the 
Commission over which he presided to 
adopt the scheme that tl e American 
delegation presented to it The draft on 
wh ch the Covenant of the League of 
Nations published on February 14tb. is 
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based was British It appears to me 
to lie a cross between the scheme pro 
pounded by the League to Abolish War, 
of which Mr F Harbet Stead, a younger 
brother of the late W T Stead, is the 
con\ener, and the Rt Hon George N 
Barnes of the British War Cabinet, is 
Chairman, and the plan elaborated by 
the Rt Hon General Smuts in the pamph 
let that he recently issued through Messrs 
Hodder and Stoughton London 

The authorship of the covenant does 
not matter so long as the machinery de 
signed by it is international and democra 
tie in character and so long as it is cap 
able of working efficiently and smootbly 
Does the covenant fulfil these condi 
tions 7 

The Executive Council that will dorm 
natethe League, as at present designed, 
will be unsatisfactory from the interna 
tional point of view Only one seat out 
of nme is earmarked for the United States 
—all the other American countries are 
left to scramble for one or more of the 
four 'unassigned seats Similarly, only 
one seat is set aside for Asia— and that 
for Japan, whose ambitions lay her open 
to Asiatic suspicion Africa has no place 
whatever in the Executive Council No 
definite place has been set aside for Ger 
many, Russia and whatever may remain 
of Austria Hungary after the former dual 
monarchy has been reorganized The 
enemy countries and neutrals have not 
been debarred, but their election depends 
upon the votes of the five associated 
Powers which so long as the covenant 
is not amended, will enjoy a clear 
majority 

The constitution is moreover, unde- 
moeratic As at presen* contemplated 
the Executive Council will be composed 
of Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers 


of various nations and not of represents 
ti\es specially chosen by the various 
peoples themselves Besides, the Coun- 
cd will not be responsible to the body of 
Delegates, to be composed of represents 
tives of all the nations admitted into the 
League , 

The League of Nations is not prepared 
to make its own arrangements for the 
administration of territories wrested from 
the Germans nnd the Turks and not to he 
returned to them Some of them are to 
be organized into States w'hich "Will he 
subject to advice and assistance from 
individual members of the League, while 
the others will be administered, in nearly 
every case, as if they w ere integral parts 
of territories belonging to one or the 
other members of the League 

The Covenant does not forbid the manU 
facture of arms by separate nations, Of 
even compel nations to nationalize such 
industries Jt does not call, with a clear 
voice for the reduction of armies, navies, 
and air forces to mere police establisn 
ments It is silent about the creation o: 
an international police force that would 
exclusively be responsible to the League, 
and would be used against recalcitrant 
nations as it might direct 

Since the constitution adopted for the 
League follows lines of the British Empire, 
the League will closely follow the pattern 
of the Imperial Conference and Impenat 
Cabinet It is not to be a real federation, 
not a supernational authority or World 
State Therein it falls short of the ideal, 
and may fail to be an efficient organ for 
the management of international affairs 
about which the Covenant has very little 
to say Democrats all over the western 
world are pressing for drastic amendment 
and I hope they will succeed 


\ 
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John Christopher By M R oma ,„ s Holland 
This rt m a t V alile n ot el is the product of thi 
pen of the celebrated French author M Roma i 
Hollaed a Nob 1 Prize winner A cultured Enel si 
lady who has never seta India but whos 


synjpath es are wide enough to embrace the 
wotld thus wrote from Scarborough toon Ind an 
friend looet me ago — War is terrible 1 No good 
thing can come out of it I feel convinced j bot I 
suppose It must be tl e natural result of causes 
we have ourselves set motion At any rate it 
shonid do us good one would think But if It is 
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£010* to introduce a east iron military ay item In 
Great Britain, it will only tare plunged us further 
snta the taift I don't know what you ihiak of 
cor European einlisatlon 5 It ibo«i how far we 
bare wandered from the teachings of Jesus " The 
goapel of lore which Jesnt taught indeed utterly 
repugnant to the apirit ol rtralry aod hatred which 
pre-rails in Christian coootrie* and which »u 
undoubtedly at the root ot the recent Armsged loo. 
There ws* no more earnest champion of Christianity 
in all Europe than the megalomaniac of Potsdam 
who brought about the dreadful ronS.sgratio.u 1 and 
it cannot he denied that there wa* ample mllam 
oish’e meteri*! all coood him when he struck the 
match. How U thi* condition of thing# to be aceono 
ted for ? It may at firat light look aa if Cfarlat waa 
in aober earnest when he aald "Think not that I 
am come to aend peace on earth i came not to 
trod peace, hot a twotd ” Bat at a matter ot fact 
we know that the whole tendency of bia teaching! 
it inwardi bomanity For the Goapel of Hatred 
we molt indeed torn not to the New bat totheOM 
Testament- The feeling of pity (not unm’urd with 
contempt! (or pagtos and anbelieeera which 6nds 
place in the new book tan only be regarded aa a 
anrriral of the baneful teaching! of the old Hebrew 
cbroniclera 

The foregoing Paragraph l» only intended to 
draw the reader'* attention to an illuminating page 
in * JOHN CHRISTOPHER", dealing with thi. aahjeet 
Chrutopher, the German musician, atanda for the 
worship of force, raoafrreht, he 11 a diaclpte of 
Nitlisebt and ft beliertr In the power of the tOftiled 
fist ne ia Imbued with the Old Tenement epfrit 
and he wanta bis friend Ohner, the generooa y onng 
rrencbroan to adopt the old derlce or hate l uon 
Utrbari, or Trance for the French,' Oluler ia a 
typical 1 ranchman to whom all questions of rate 
superiority are repulalrr He it en rapport with 
all humanity and bia emphafic reply la Vo. Such a 
dence la not for the French Any attempt to prnpn 
gate it among our people under eorer of patriot am 
Witt fad It 11 good for batbauan coootiw* ! But 
oor country ba» no use for haired Oor genial nerer 
yet anerted Itaelf by denjmg or dei (roy log the 
geniaa of other count riel, bat by abaorhing them" 
The book wa* written and published before the war 
broke out and to the itadeot of btitary aa wellaa 
to the general reader the following dialogue caonot 
fail ti> be interesting and inatructi re 

"There a no blood 10 your Ttina ' said Christop- 
her, "and on top of that alt aorta of Christian ideat ! 
Tour religion# education In France la reduced to 
the Catrchiam * the emasculate Goapel, the tame 
boo deal New Tenement Humanitarian clnp-trap 
at w ay t tearful And the RsToln'.ion Jean— Jacques 
Rolieaperre, 43 and. on top of that, the Jewel 
Take.a.dr»AOf HucfjdJ.UondrjlQfit TsMjuarjiK 
morn eg” 

Olitief protested He had a nature! antipathy 
for the Old Teatnment, a feeling which dated back to 
Mi childhood when be aard lecretlf to pore orer an 
illtjf (rated Bible, which had been In the library at 
home, where it was ntetr read, and the children 
were ereu forbidden to open ft. The prohibition was 
naefeaa I Oli elereoafd nerer keep the book open for 
tong He ated quickly to grow Irritated and saddened 
by it, and then he would close it ! and he would find 
consolation in plunging lata the Iliad, ot IBe 
Odytsej, or the Arabian Sight! 

The gods of the Iliad art men, beautiful, mighty, 
tie rona . f can nodentand them," aaid olirier “1 


like them or dislike them . earn when 1 dislike them 
1 still lore them More than once, with Fatroclrr, 
l hast kiwi the lately feet of Achitles as he lay 
bleeding But Ch» God or the Bible u an old Jew, » 
maniac, a monomaniac, a raging madman, who 
apenda bia time In growling and burling threats and 
howlmglike an angry wolf, rating to blmarlf , n |)i« 
coPfioement of that cloud of bis t don t enderstand 
him. hfa perpetnal curses male ray head ache, and 
his aartgery fills me with horror 

‘The harden of hloab „ 

’ The burden of Gam aacua „ 

‘The burden ol Babylon 
The burden of Egypt „ 

"The harden of the desert of the sea . 

“The harden of tbe Talley of tision 

'He 1* a lunatic who tblnka bimaelf judge, public 
prosecutor and esecutioner rolled into one, and, 
estti 10 tbt courtyard of l is prison, he pronounce* 
sentence of death on the flowers and pebbles Out is 
stupefied hr tbe tenacity of bia hatred which fills 
tbe book with bloody erica a cry of destruction— 
tbe cry ia gone round about the borders of Moab 
tbt bowling thereof unto Cglnim, and the howling 
tbereol unto Cetrellm 

Erery now and then be takei a real, and looks 
round on bn mnisicrct nod tbe little children done 
to death, and the women outraged and butchered 
and he laughs like one of the captains of Joshua, 
feasting after tbe sack of a town 

' Aod tbe Lord o( hosts shall make onto aff peo 
pie a fcaat of fat thing# a feaat ot wine on tbe fees, 
of fat things full of marrow, of wine on the lee* stall 
refined Tlie sword of tbe Lord is filled with blood, 
it is made fat with fames*, with tbe fat of tbe 
kidneys of rams ’ 

'But wont of all la tbe perfidy with which thia 
God steda bia prophet to make men blind, 10 that 
indue coarse he may bate a reason foe making 
them suffer 

'Make tbebrartof thi# people fat and make their 
tars heaty and abut their eyea Leit they aee with 
tluii eyes and hear with their tar* and understand 
with their heart and concert, and be healed— Lord, 
bow long ? llntll the citiea be waited without 
Inhabitants, and tbe bonsea without men, and tbe 
land lie utterly desolate 

"Oh! I bast nerer found a man aa ecil as that t 
I am not *0 foolish aa to deny the force of the 
language Bnt l cannot separate thought and 
form and if 1 do occasionally admire this Hebrew 
God it is with the same roit of admiration that I 
feel for a riper or a (l m trying fu tain to Boil 0 
Shakespearean monster as an eismpfr I cant find 
one eten Sbskespeare nerer begat such a hero of 
Hatred— *n in Hr and tirtoous batted! Such a book 
1* a terrible thing Matinees (s always contagious, 
Aeut'AaJ.iac.'ta-d.v; •n/vbttwn. -n. all. •An. luvn Utm 
gerous Inasmuch a* It aels np fia own murderous 
pride as an matrnmeot of purification England 
make* me abuddee when l think that her people 
hare for centuries been nourished on no other fate 
I ra glad to think that there is the dyke 0/ the 
Channel between them and me I aball nerer bebere 
that a nation is altogether citlllted as long as the 
Bible ft its staple food. 

"In that case,' said Christopher, "you wilt bare 
tobejuat a« much afraid of me, for 1 get drunk 
on it it is the tery marrow of a race of boas 
Stout hearts are those which fted on it Without 
the antidote of tbe Old Testament the Goapel ia 
taateleas and nnwholeiome fare Tbe Bible lathe 
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bone anti sinew of nations with the will to life, industries lias often been dwelt upon, and Sister 
A man most fiffht, ondhe mast hate ' Fredda also admits tbnt ‘*c«tr education has the 

Have we here a part of the secret of the white advantage of causing accumulation ol skill from 
man’s race pride which manifests itself in his generation to generation ’’ But *lie also "points out 
relations with * coloured ’ people nil over the world the bankruptcy of creative imagination that resulted 
and is probably seen nt its wont in the Uaited from the same cause, and ultimately led to their ruin 


States ol America which lead the van of Christian — — -- ( .. 

civilisation y tends to no unendurable sameness tends to become 

- S. II. ridden by conventions, till nt last the mind of 

the community revolts, and seeks new ideals" 

c.>.c»ton*i 

second Edition 1 net Re i /gtS, udbodhan Office, purchase of illuminated manuscripts the artistic 
Calcutta. value of which is appreciated only by trained con- 

” ”V,™ d «v onl.o/al djcadjac." • It .... Mahoom.dan »ho 

brain, and gradually becomes more nml more tlis- doing so, he was the forerunner of a uew era 
. L »v™. „„ m-nr nnwiMmn nture Lven now we are only on the threshold or 

our thoughts, radical!^ transforming our entire »U,. lh tf S««‘ °S e - Uut ro * n { who are yoang to-day 
tude.oar wholeoutlook.and when, after a consider W,U n , ot grown old belore these things shall 

able lop*e of time, we wkteh tbe result, we find that con J e to P«\ lnd,an *««». 5‘ Dda aod , Mah °£, 
we have learnt to judge everything from the national “^an alike, high caste and lowly born, «omo and 
point of view. And this nauonal standpoint, at first th « e * «» be ■ ° holy as. firstly, their 

intensely aggressive, gradually takes on a more sober motherland, aud secondly, their city, Jbeciv 
hue. and on second Tead.ng we lay the emphasis on r«l° ffe 5.i CQae f P t,on , a » dea ' M th f 1 t .° f l a,ad { 
many points which had escaped our notice in the home. The duties of citizenship w iH seem no 
first flush of our enthusiasm, and which show that P rc cmn* U‘au those of jafi and samaj . , . . 

though the Sister had so strong an admiration for , ^he this btde book “)* tbat a - r - nil 

India and her civilisation, she was not, la spite of de *l" d . The paper, binding and letter yiress are all 
occasional exaggeration and Idealisation, uucon- **ctl lent, and we have noticed very few P ,,0 | 
scions of the serious drawbacks winch must be over lnk ”; * )l0 P f - “ ,{ orras “ li.Ml* as 

come i( India is to take her rightful place among the book for /ashmen in our colleges, especially a* 

living nations of the world the price is quite moderate. 

The little book under review Is a collection of *• 

short essays on clvism, nationalism and painting, THE Silken TASSEL by Ardestnr T. Khabardar 


'For nn art that fs followed by a hereditary gorW 
ends to no unendurable sameness tends to become 


of present to the reader- "The age which Is d.s- .Mr JH Cousins ,n bis Introduction to this 
covering nothing new, is already an age of incipient book says of the author : "Be has lived and listened 
death That philosophy which only recapitulates so closely to Keats and Francis Thompson aod 
the known, is in fact a philosophy of igaoraocc It n,as \f r3 Jjrlcal English, and be baa made 

Is because in our country [India] to-day great , ®P eec “ and method so fully his own — in these 
thoughts are being born because new duties are ans English poems of his — that it is only on tbe rarest 
Ing, because fresh and undreamt of applications oc 5? s . 1 °? tbat a cI ° se reader comes on an account 
arc being made of the ancient culture, that we which disclo-es the foreign hp '' This Is high praise 
can believe the dawning centuries to be before us ' the rea der of these poems will acknowledge 

''Not in history alone, but in history In common with that there is little of exaggeration in it. We have 
every form of classical learning Indian criticism has been familiar with some ot Mr Khabnrdar’s pro 
to be redeemed from tbe elaborate pursuit of trifles auctions through the pages of the * East and West , 
It is common enough to find that the study of the but one cau never understand bun truly without 
flhagahad Gita has become mere hair splitting about f> Q,0 & through a connected series like the present 
a noun here or a preposition there But this failure ?„ ne * “ fts tasted of the joy of human love and 
to see the forest for the trees cannot in any true Eiviue vision and through these poems he gives us 
sense be considered knowledge of the Gita. The ample evidence of his genuine emotious Like every 
power and habit of making large generalisations truly feeling person he wavers between darkness 
has to be recaptured bv the Indian mind And no f nd bght. between tears and smiles fie is puzzled 


has to be recaptured bv the Indian mind And no ? nd *'8 ht » between tears and smiles fie is puzzled 

where more so than in dealing with history " “J the “Riddle of Life ” 

‘ Buddhism wa«, m fact, simply Hinduism nation * Dut y feels bat it can move not, 

alised, that is to say, Hindu culture plus the demo Love appeals but it cau prove not , 

cratic idea Hinduism alone, in its completeness, can Hope entreats but Reason bears not, 

never create a nationality, for it then tends to be Hope doth tremble but Troth fears not 

dominated by the exetusireoess of the Brahmin caste Life is virtue. Life Is Duty, 

And to day the last trace of religious and social Life is but one painful beauty, 

prejudice Is to be swept away, and the idea of nation- Then In all yonr circled pleasure 

ality itself, pure, radiant, and fearlessly secular, is Keep for aye Its central measure ” 

tencV’to iht whMe £?‘ ag ' Beaal ,“? *nd cons’is In this mood "When hopeless fancy finds a 
&i«linlldni«I M ?£ nS A evo . tutlon r The trembling fate and all-thc world a starless dark 


beneficial inflaenre nf caste i » r wcmuiing late ana all-tne world a starless dark 

Denenciai inuaence of caste in the development of art cess seems” he welcomes "sweet death" to approach 
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“Soft u the atu rt (MMep of TV Night." fie 
tiro feel* "Obat arc yoar turtle* of the gofl»a 
morn ’ and “what are your itrifee ht a b >pe 
forlorn ? —"The worl l <* all tat a dream 1 • He 

look* forward to * ttle*»e from there prltoo wall*. 

to a journey to the ‘Life Btloal ’ where * IMt a 
teal, Lite 11 trne." He think* of th* ' Mag of king*’ 
and remember* the "Elate of Krishna" and the 
tale of RadhlVa , thence b: drift* away to though!* 
of earthly love aadferlt tbit here l» ground to take 
•belterln from thettormtof worldly life, that hrre 
a ‘‘A rainbow bright between a eoile and frown" 
Addreviing ties*. Love 1 tight an 1 tayt , Thu 
fl/eUag world b» tbiae I It dr«e* an I with It all 
tby Tanning ttrrioi, JJ/ throne >» f»r abor* thr 
meaturiag clock *’ " ' Love 1* ooeadmg light 

“Lore i* eternal joy that Qjwer* the thy’’ j yet 
“Lore i» bat gtwftbat breatbt* » We loo* *lgh *~ 
Thu li the poet t phdotophy of life and the cnw 
need not pry into it and duiect It farther 

T*kiog*ome of the ladletdaaJ poem* we may • ay 
there ii a beautiful moiic In the ringing triplet* 
of the* V. heel* of time.’ 1 ‘ OJe to the kobil* and 
"To the Mtna" att eharmica bird piece* and 
la rite comparitant with similar poem* of the 
greateit m alter*. -‘Line* written oa a Wank leaf of 
the Creiceot Mjorf are noteworthy becao*' of their 
connection with a proluction of oar poet the no 
crowned Ha* of onr potty —On the whole the volume 
U one to be read with appreciation and delight 


Thm volume contain* fourteen atone* of the 
•ntborri*. translated by herielf from their Bengali 
original* In the preface the diKdaiet her aim fo 
pnblublng tbi* volume and (*yi 1 Tbe civilisation* 
of tbe ea*t and the w**t are l« a *en*e directly 
oppiwed to ««h other"— the tendency of the former 
hi* been toward* the d'velnpm'nt nt *.H- *pUita«t 
life, while the latter hae proceeded in tb- direction 
of matrnalum la presenting thete little picture* of 
tbe In liao home, tbe antboreis bn trie) to make 
her western reader appreciate a little of the quiet 
neat of Eattern life and in partlmlar to bong the 
Hindu woman before the foreigner to whom *tie 
bat been ao l>ng a complete myitery 

Taking tbe itorlc* iadlvniaally, we may refer 
to two ol them,—' Immortelle* from a daring Hand 
and “The Gemav bf the place’—** having attracted 
Of mot t Tbe former glret nl • urge from a Ilia la 
widow* life, it tell* nr of a tingle atrealc of light 
wheb enlirened the gloom of her tout for a day 
anil left it darker than before. It It erqolnte In 
Ur touche* of concentrated pacha*, but the effect 
wOaU probably bare beeea heightened If tbe wedd 
tngpeeteae epeade bed b-ea Me oat Tbe *eeoa4 
of there two tale* take* m to Bombay and *bow* 
is* another melancholy picture of • maiden who 
ba* been wading la raid for her lovtr, of a sleeping 
beaaty of a lonely village a rpirit animating tbe 
dtvert aarroandiog* 'Tbe tionvasm" it a tragic 
tale of love taken from ancient Rajput an a and tbe 
“Layavatv ’ l* a perfect picture of n Hindu house, 
None of tbe otber atone* n»« to tbe level of tbe*e, 
though ’Tbe Gift of the Ooddet* Kali ' hat tbe 
chirm of weirduea* The two rtoriM at tbe end 
are of the lean Importance aince the aim of the 
volume i* avowedly to bring the life of tht East 
before the even of the »VV«t, a»l of tbi* life they 
tell at but Ii MI * 


G4&-9 


The Potrtrit Woke* or C. S Rttuvvm 
S»*xt V’ol I « 

The volnnse contain* fourteen poem* on tome 
very Maiuoa tabi-ctt, eg, the Ceaw, the Pome 
gradate Trre, tbe thrmbak* fljwer, etc The 
fabj-eii of poemi ibjalf, ol cournc, oerer affect 
onr appre-tati sis of them and a poet may clothe 
the moat aauvterettiflg object with tach erqaislte 
beaaty a* may touch tbt inmost chord* oi onr 
heart Ur, Strata ha* not yet acquired tbti art of 
creating beauty ami tbe tbemrr are treated In a 
more or lea* coloa fleet way, an) the redeeming 
chiroa of the poem* it an occasional phrate ora 
pictare of a natural acme 

Tnt Drippito Llovp, by if C Pithy 
The Inferrrt of thir book lie* in tbe fact of It* 
having been written hr an inhabitant of Uaaritiar 
and Ur Piilayi* rail to hare opened a new era 
in the history of Mauritian httratuar The rnoit 
noteworthy piece* are "The Lament of the Pariah”, 
"Dejection , ‘To Sirarwnti nod ‘ To a friend on 
the death of bli chut" Tbe first of there appeal* 
fo >i* betaate of it* subject matter and a tian/a 
dr two i* worth quoting 

•'Why ban thou *haped tnt lhn«. 0 Lord 5 
Amidat the wretched pariah horde 
Amidst a rhame and rorrow bored 
Sea of Misery ' 

Ala* 1 Tir alt now, a deirrt dire, 

Groaning beneath Krabminlc marie and Ire 
Without e'en one greenish rpeck oe rpiee 
O winkle** eye ' 1 

Of genuine poetic mrplration there 1* little here, 
bat one mast not be extra critical In dealing with 
a nttfbota literature 

NKS 


1‘aicricu. Sdscmms rott retemve 
Esortsu Or Trig Thovitic Method AJiptel and 
arranged from the worlt of Profs // /' Palmer 
and 1 r Cummings Prtet — A' J To he had 
of the Clerk, Friend/ High School, Iloshangalad, 
C.P 

Tbi* it ad excellent little work which ihoafd 
prove helpful to teacher* of Eaglith who with to 
tjllow up-to-date lint* in language teaching in 
school*, la which the direct method t« combined with 
a phonetic ttoily of the langoage. The eoandt of 
Lngfitli are considered orgauically, and their differ- 
ence* from similar unet of »he verndcnlar, Hindi, are 
noted Thu comparative way it the only wny to 
imprest upon the learner the peculiarities of the 
a sundt of a foreign tongue The work it thoroughly 
practical la It* tcope. being embodied fo n scheme of 
vedr w Uir r l»ii Lr *1 1 term* We hearlify rrrom 
mend It for the ptrntal of ptopl* inteteated In the 
teaching of Lngllth 

Trfe Piovxks of Simplified SpEttiffj roa 
runjdtRr i{>tS Published by the SmphJitJ 
Spelling Society, London 


Thiabat been seat to u* together with other 
paper* on the subject, by tbe Honorary Secretary of 
tbe ‘Sooth Indian Branch' of tbe Society There can 
not be any difference of opinion at to ttiearcesiity far 
a reform of Englah spelling, but the *y*ltm arlvocat 
ed by the S S Society, which It only EUi»*» Clawte 
System thgbtly modified, i* luipoitlble, althoagh a 
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history « the dramatic farm bo ns to mate It 
suitable for being represented by children themselves 
on the little school stage Mr Apte has shrewdly 
observed the liking of children and carefully adapted 
the *ubiect of history to their taste 

D \ Josm, B A 


numb*r of d stmgalshed people seem to support it 
This system adopts the prd nary English values of 
the tetter* -»nd even then it is not cons stent — it does 
no* - follow the one so nod one s gn principle (Eg 
c has two values as in to and in tan the d p hong 
sound of [si] is reprc'nted by se as well as by y, 

wl i h has a consonantal value as well and au and c.vcenT'r 

o are both symbols for £»]» It is not ba«ed on oANsaiui * 

•cimttfi pionetcs although the S S S rightly AdvaITamoda by Pandit A. Vasudeva Shastn, 
enough takes the ear and not the eye ns the guide Sanskrit Pandit Fargusson College, Poona Pub - 
to spell ng The system advocated by the S JS S is i ls f, e d by Harmarayana Apte, Anandashrama, Poona 


„ most halfhearted compromise between English 
nsnge and scientific consistency to the unavoidable 
d tnmentofboth The only «cient fie svstem of or 
thograpbv that has come to b* recogn sed among 
phoneticians and ph lolog sts in recent time* is that 
of tiled nternation at Paonetie Association 


ot tUeJ nter national raonetic Association The 1 r iuc #«>“■'* — •» ' i„ 

A a nliab't however requires a study of phonetics describing the views of both Shankara ana Ramanuja 

1-r to be mastered and the average reader can and showing clearly the points of their agreement 


Pp i go Price Rs 2 

The book Advailamoda 'The Fragrance of Non 
Duality * is included in the Anandajhrama Sanskrit 
Series It deals with the Vedanta philosophy Here 
the author Pandit A Vasudeva Shastrl first 


and disagreement systematically refutes the views of 
the latter as expounded In Bis commentary on 
the Brdhmasuttat, establishing thereby the absolute 
non duality doctrine of the former, finally meeting 
all the objections tawed by Ramanuja regarding the 
amdyi 1 of Shankara The book has been written well 
by avoiding both much prolixity and brevity 

VlDHUSHRKHARA BHATTACHAEVA 

Urdu v 

ArZ ul-Qoran by Man l ana Syed Suleman a 
volt pp 575 Published by Shibli Academy, Aram- 
garh(U P) Price Rs j as ta \ 

This is an exhaustive work (the title meaning the 
Lands of the Koran ) on the Historical Geography 
ol Arabia and the adjoining countries It deals in a 
mjimi.ji *”!'■ learned way with all the geographical and historical 

truth or withholds it from men from motives of ex allusions occunng m the Qoran in their archaeological, 
ped *ncy is either a coward or a criminal or both ethnographical theolog ml and sociological aspect* , 
(Max Muller) If passive resistance on the part of an( j e <ubodi s considerable research and width of 
a minority in a State b comes an imperative neces knowledge and supplements and corrects- standard 
s ty then the maiOnty cannot continue strong for European works like Fouster 9 
long II ..lw.n.1 tf» weaken anil Wnmeeir to a. t« 


not b ndu ed to study phonetics so as to be able to 
sp-lf correctly The question of sp-lling reform '* 
st II far from a satisfactory solutlon—at any rate 
th* solution offered by the S S S has grave defects 
to remove which would be to undo it 

S K C 

Trie Ftiiics of Passive Resistance By M 
S At i trice Gtsnesh & Co Madras As 4 

Socrates Christ, the Christ an martyrs Imam 
Hussain Pralhad Mirabai were all passive resist 
ers V ctor Hugo Thoreau and Tolstoy advocated 
passive resistance and the Japanese custom of Horn 
k n and the Ind an Prayopovesfian-i (hunger strike) 
are d ff r*nt ways of carrying it Into effect The 
1 to of the pamphlet is All truth is safe and 


is hound to weaken and become eff te 1^ 

..a action in tl e matter of enforcing u« power orlts 
authority against that m nority Sstyagraha is 
sonl force as < ppnsed to the f iree of arms it 11 the 
relig on of Ih mss It is a panacea for all evils 
Pear ng God alone a pass ve resl«ter s nfraid of no 
other power Tear of kings can never make him for 
sake the path of duty He tl wards vi lence bnt his 
re« stance is only! mlteii by his strength to snfler 
The pamphlet is nicely printed and beaut lolly 


MAS ADI Tut InSAni by Professoi 
Price Rs 2 ~ 


Abdul Bart 
Published by Shtbli 


got up 


Q 


Marathi 


Natyaru Bit \e vtwarsh a or India is dra 
UATIC rntit by Mr V G Apte Eiitor Anand 
/ iWuA'I at the Anand haryalaya, Poona City 
Pipyss^o Price Re r 

Mr \pte hardly requires any introduction He 
is well known In Maharashtra as the Chitdren a 
Prierd nn 1 his numerous publications all written 
for chi! Iren have endeared him to his juvenile 
readers Mr Apte • latest juven le hook is the 
History of Ind a in a dramatic form and like its 
p" *. h _ e "'I™' Natya Ram ay an 


PP about 150 
Academy Asamgarh (UP) 

A liberal yet lucid and readable translation of 
Berkeley a Princ pies of Human knowledge ', with 
an interesting preface and a comprehensive glossary 
BERKFLET by the same author and publisher 
Pp T2S Price Re 1 as S 

A work on Berkeley both critical and expository. 
After giving the interesting events in the famous 
philosopher a life, tl e author gives an expository 
sketch of hia doctrines and theories and then pro- 
ceeds to examine them His narrative is entertaining 
exposition clear, and criticism jud cions The work 
on the whole evidence philosophical insight and 
acumen on the part of the author 

SUER UL A JAM by the late Mania na Shibli Pfomant 
Shamsul Ulma Published as above Vol V t>p 330. 
Price Rs 2 r 

This volume brings to a close the eompendius 
History of Persian Poetry” planned several years 
ago by one of the greatest Musi ra scholars Mau 
Una Shibli lived to see the four volumes of h * 


I Sstva HI srnta, will catch the c 
•URResteil than to depict the principal incidents of * h P“P ,ls who have now published It. This 
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volume iifnji the non-cpic, that is the Ivti al the 
didactic, and the mystical poetry of Persia Those 
who are familiar with any of the author « previous 
writings need hardly be assured of the exceedingly 
high quality of the work. 

AM 


Hl\DI. 

1. KrISHNaRJL'NA-Yi.BDHa, by bfakhanlal 
Chaturvcdt and published by gtvanarayan hhsra, 
Pratap Press, Ca-xnpore 8vo pp >01, pritt 8 annas 
It fa a drama fa four acta which can be very 
conveniently staged la fact it ha* already been and 
wu adequately appreciated on the occasion of the 
Hindi Conference at Jubbolpur The antbor i as 
adopted a novel style and deserves to becongra 
tulated on the success of his attempt 

3 UpYOCI PcRCSH, by Ramesvar Prasad Sarma 
and published by Sivanarayan hltssra, Pratap Press, 
Casenport, Hvopp $8, price 6 annas 

It is a translation of a Gojsrati book Udyogt 
Purusho’ by Snyot Narayan llemacbaodra and 
contains sketches of the live* aod doings of tunc 
great men— two Indians and seven outsider*, betides 
w well written essay on Sadis n a and Siddhl 
(endeavoor and success). The book is worth 
reading, the language Is felicitous and the ideas are 
good 

, 3 RuSA-Ka-RaHU, by Vtsvambhar Nath Sarma 

Kauuk ami published by Sivanarayan Ultra, Pratap 
Press , Caw n pare 8ro fp too, price 6 annas 

This U & sketch of the life and doing id Kaipntm 
based on a book fn French with this difference, as 
stated by the translator, that whereas the author 
of the original hat tried to prove him a fool when 
describing events connected with him, the translator 
baa taken a more charitable view At a time when 
the recent revolutions in Russia have shocked the 
whole world, ft may be worthwhile to recollect tb" 
state of affairs which preceded the present anarchies! 
conditions This booklet In Hindi offei* an opportu 
oity to one countrymen to catch a glimpse of that 
period of horrible tyranny which has culminated in 
■till more bombie revolutions \ 

4. BHISHUA, by Vtsrambhar Nath Sarma Kaustk 
and published by Sivanarayan Stisra, Pratap Press, 
CazenporS Seopp 106, Price 8 annas 

The main story of this ijrama in three acts is 
drawn from the Alababbarata. The language is 
simple and the ltyle easy It has been designed for 
the stage It would be a happy day when such 
pieces will tale the place of Bagla Bhagat aod 
similar trash on the Hindi stage 

5 fJlIOMtl POL Published Y <y (he Xaks'hmi- 
narayan Press, Itoradabad, pp 66 , Price 4 annas 
This little pamphlet contains »u humorous essays 
-a&titising some of the evils of the present day 

6 PaRIRSHACVRU, by the late laid Srmn asadas 
Published by ilotilal Lalh (Unman Trades Associa- 
tion ) Calcutta To be had of' the Publishers and 
the Hindi Puslaha Agency, ii6, Harrison hood, 
Calcutta pp 310 Prut 12 annas 
The Mar wan Trades Association bare rcndeicd a 
great service to the cause of Hindi Literature by 


bringing out this cheap edition of the Late Lais 
Srimvasadas' classic, Pariishaguru. The author 
flourished iq the 3 rd quarter of the last century and 
wrote only four books of which Panhshagurv is a{ 
Once the most fascinating being an original romance 
depicting the J>fe of a Delhi youth of the trader class 
Lala Srimvasadas enjoys a reputation among Hindi 
writers of the past century for his realistic dclmea 
tioD of character and chasteoess of espress on, and all 
students of Hindi Literature should procure a copy 
of this book 

Seva SadaNa By Snyubta Premchand Published 
by the Hindi Pustaka Agency 126 , Harrison head, 
Calcutta Cloth bound pp §12, price Rs 2-8 o only 
This charming novel is an original work in Hindi 
and is of a high standard. The author is well known 
in Urdu literature and has already made a 
jBaik in Hindi The printing is excellent Considering 
(be originality of the book and the eicelJencc of the 
story, the book is moderately priced and It is 
espected, will command a speedy sate 

8 Savva Soroja By Snyukla Premaihandr 
Published by the Hindi Puitala Agency, lid 
Harnsan Road, Calcutta pp in, price S annas 
It is a collection of seven abort stories from the 
facile pen of Snynkta Premachand This is the 
second edition of the book and the artistic des gn oa 
the paper cover is very pleasing The stones ore 
very interesting. 

* hits . a Dsva.” 


Gujarati 

1. Udbhijvidya nun RKCKADtRsiivN (e^fnw 
Out SflTJUST) by Lahtaprasad ShivprnioJ 
Pent, B A , B Sc LL B printed at the Lokshmi 
Vtlas Press, t aroda, Cloth bound, pp tSi Price 
Be 1 (/p/p) 

(1) B.iTisii Rashtrua Saasthao (fsfsu 
xtfrn tnfllvl ) by Harslal Madhatji Shaft, A/ A , 
Prof of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Bahoudhn 
College Junagodh, and F tllaw of the Bombay L’m- 
xtrsity Printed a! the Aryasndharak Pi css, 
Barodd Cloth bound, pp rjy Price As 13 
( 1919 ) 

(3) Jagat j<0 Varta Eure Iiikas ( 6 TO 5 *tk 
UffrtVt Pol II {Parts ^5) by GokuUas 

Mathuradas Shah, BA , LL B , Educational 
Inspector, B aroda Punted at the Lohana Mitra 
Press, Barodis Cloth bound, pp 24S b-yt> Price 
Rs 3 (rpiS) 


Thrust. ' Ji rcr- hnfix.var.e. wJjirsi vm>nhsileanA‘cl-‘lin: 
ShvrSayaji Sahitya Rlsla, inaugurated bv the liber- 
ality of H H. the Gaekwar of Earoda The fitst is a 
translation of an English work Stopc’s Botanr, the 
Modern Study of Hants The way in which the 
translator baa bandied his subject, together with the 
glossary given at the end, is sure to make it interest- 
ing to those who are interested in the subject, and we 
think it is a useful addition to the tcaoty literatuie 
ia science which we have at pre«ent The third, the 
history of the world, is a continuation of the former 
volume, and connected as it is with India and the 
modern history of England, is likely to find greater 
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favour than Its predecessor, with it9 younger readers Bhjirat no Tankak(*UXcI *ft Z W\X)by Ardeshir 


The second, which is based on Anna Auckland's Our 
National Institutions," Is the most remarkable of the 
three Its writer is Prof Bhatf, who has ilready 
won his spurs in writing on an allied subject, tbe 
constitution of the Indian Government In thirteen 
chapters, be has put before the reader, in a popular 
form the institutions— political, administrative and 
constitutional— of onr rnlers Beginning with an ex- 
planation of the foundations on which tbeir liberal 
institutions are built, he treats of the House of Com 
mons, the House of Lords, the Privy Council tbe Army, 
the Navy, and lastly of the Empire In'a succinct form, 
the book gives all possible information on this impor- 
tant matter, and as each chapter has been written 
after close study, it would prove of great assistance 
to the student lo making him familiar with a subject 
which every Indian should know well 

Pushti Magga no Itiiias (sfe TftT 

TTO) by the late fhakkar Litadhar Hart, printed 
at the Hindu it an Press, Bank Street , Bombay 
Paper cover, pp 164 Prtce — As 12 {1919) 

The first edition of this little book was published 
about thirty years ago It contains precious little 
history of the creed bf tbe Vallabbacharyas, and that 
too from a popular point of view But tts chief ut| 
hty, when it was first published, lay in the fact of its 
having boldly and mercilessly exposed the evil paths 
Into which these VnUabbncbarya Maharajas bad 
been leading their lady worshippers under tb< guise 
of religion It required some courage to do bo then, 
as those who were handled in this way, wielded 
great social powers The book can still be regarded 
as an eye-opener for those who are even now blindly 
giving their all to their so called religious preceptors. 

Shri Gitasindhu Tarakcavali (lift vftoTfci 
KK nrefa) by Swam Shri Afmanand Sarasvati of 
Nan dad i Printed at the Lady Northcote Or- 
phanage Pritwg Press, Bombay Paper cover, pp, 
160 Price — As S (eptd) 

In this little book the Swamlji seta to bimseif the 
question as to why Arjuoa fought after once declining 
to do so on the field of Kurukshetra He tries to 
answer by reference to the various verses of the Gita, 
and thinks he has solved it correctly, by saying that 
be did so because it was his duty to do s»— 


Framjt Khabardar Printed at the Pallia Vive- 
chak Printing Pi ess, fiomlay Paper cover + pp* 
Prtce— As ic ( 1919 , u 
One of our most popular poets, translates the 
words, with which be bos named this book contain 
mg a collection of his latest production, ‘‘The Call of 
India" The leaven of political n'plrations which 
leavening tbe mass of our country's mind, tbe stir 
and tbe restlessness that have been lately moving oaf 
hearts, these are the themes of the poet's song, ana 
in no uncertain words does be speak Indeed, when 
everything is in the melting pot, when we are strug- 
gling towards a goal, it is tbe duty of a poet to en- 
courage bis brethren and pqur into tbeir ears ana 
tbeir hearts, heartening words, and of all our poets, 
who could do It so well a9 Khabardar Tbe scheme 
of this work is that be first sees a dream, then cogt 
tates over it, then bears a gentle murmur, and then 
a clap of thunder, which of course means the present 
Awakening The allegory Is well chosen The songs 
are spirited and still sober They are thorough*? 1 
suited to tbe heroic vein (q'lTTO) which runs through 
them. Patriotism, burning patriotism is tlieir “* 7 * 
note, but they are all kept within the bounds o 
sanity nowhere do they overrun the boundary or 
degenerate into fanatic heroics. His love for Bharat 
is peeping out from every verse, and though we Te ”. 
lse that his is not tbe first attempt in tbe direction 
patriotic poetry, we have no hesitation in s»y*"« 
that his work stands bead and sboulcfertf over tn i 
of tbe lesser lights 

Arocva niVartao ( wrtefl ) Yart 

I by Dr Hanprasad Vrajrai Desax, printed at 
the Sahitya * Printing Press , Ahmtdalad Papir 
Cover Pp 59 Prtce — As 4 (rjf/p) , 

This is a small book but it contains very valuable 
matter The importance of cleanliness requires to 
be inculcated into the minds of juveniles in a why 
which should impress and appeal to them without 
boring tbem, and that has been done here by the 
writer. As to why the teeth should be kept clean or 
as to why we should take exercise or live in well- 
ventilated houses, and many other equally imporJ 
tant things have been hid in such a simple way, that 
they are sure to go home to the readers 
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Notes on the Origin of Civilisation 
Wc take the f oho wing "Notes’* from the 
January— March number of The Malta- 
botlhi and the United Buddhist World • 

IV- civd ration of I urope began about Hty \cars 
ago accord ng to the cp.mon of scientists The 
following quotition is from Harms* on h Popular 
'wien««~ Genuine civilization dinned within the 


memory of the oldest inhabitant Sanitary science 
began to be effective about fifty years ago -Light/*- 
years ago the country was in a state of savagery so 
far as punishment of crime was concerned Banishment 
and degrad it ion from citizenship were among the most 
dreaded Roman punishments It was the Teuton and 
the fierce baxon, Dine and Northman — who estab- 
lished the most cruel code of retaliatory and vindictive 
laws ,, As late as 1831 forty people were hanged 
in England for offences other thin murder j nod in 
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1S33 i chid mne years old was condemned to be 
hanged lor poking- a hole w th a stick through a 
papered up window pane and stealing two pence half 
penny worth of paint™ Yol \ p 3 3 '>8 9 1 1 

The Old Testament records the most atrooou3 and 
void cttve punishments mflw-ted on those found gu Ity 
accord ng to the principles of ions prudence instituted 
by Moses The uncivilized Europe accepted the 
Mosaic law * 

* Human ingenu ty has netcr been employed for 
a more batten purpose than that of trying to break 
the will of man by pain Death hy the cord by the 
guillotine, by the are by strangulation, by prison by 
flaying by fire by d smemberment and by boding in 
©if have all been tried as deterrents, and have nor 
deterred Torture on the wheel, on the rack, hy 
crush ng we ghts by thumbscrews and ncfculc m the 
pllory, the stocks the ducking stool the brand ng of 
cheeks forehead, and breast cl ppmg off of the ears 
slitting of noses and wh ppmgs innumerable have hid 
a trial for centuries and the misdeeds have continued 
“HarmswortW Popular Science vof v p 3519 

In the Buddhist ?acred scriptures countries outside 
the sicred Aryavarta are called border countries 
(pacchantiml janapada) whose people are given to 
un Aryan habits and pagan practices and therefore 
called mleccha The un Aryan habits as regards food 
are eat ng earthwotms and other kinds of flesh and 
speaking the mleccha Languages, which have not the 
completeness of the Aryan language Accord ng to 
Manu no true Aryan should speak the mleccha. 
language 

" 1 i-tt us tcamine the history of the rttmet peoples 
ahd thetr civilizations Going back to primitive t mes 
accord ng to the researches of European scholars there 
had been histone einlizat ons in Crete Egypt Assyria 
Babylonia, Persia Ch na and in the Sumerian 
country Egypt and Crete had a very ancient 
cis liration It is suggested that the most ancient 
cmktAtiotf whfcse remnants hive been found in Egypt 
discloses an Asiatic origin The anc ent Sumerian 
cnTTriiion shows traces ol Chinese influence Chaldea 
fnd a chAteltioa many thousands of years ago T TO 
Mesopotamian country t*as the cradle of past 
civil rations. The foundation of the legend Of Adam J 
creation may be traced to Mesopotamia. The spirit 
of god rest ng upon the waters and the god fis ng 
out of the waters arc both Mesopotamian ana 
Brahma rural. 1 , 

The ancient rel gion of Egypt may be called 
Osirtsm, and the following passages are from the 
“Book of the Dead r— 

“It « however perfectly certain- that they believed 
that Os ns had the power to make men to be born 
after death into a new I fe, and that such life was 
aewiiistip," 3,-intt .the® -ascvJiert .to .him .tiuv j »ojsc» 
because he had h msdi suffered death and mutilation 
and had arisen from the dead “ .P 101 

‘Similarly tfft sufferings, death and resurrect on 
of Osins were well-known in the period of early 
dynasties, 5 nd it i> probable that he became the type 
of resurrect on of man in Egypt t 

“The doctrine of immortal ty and everlasting life 
and the betaf in the resurrection of a .spiritual body 
are the brightest and most prominent features of .the 
r gyptian rel gion " psuv 

1 "Where and by whom the tests of the Book of the 
Dead mse composed is «l$a unknown- There is no 


good reason for assum ng that they are the -offspr ng 
of the m nd a of Libyans on dwellers of Central 
Africa they cannot be the 1 terary product of savages 
or negroes^ there is no evidence to show that they 
are of Semitic origin and the general test mom of 
the r contents indicates an Asiatic home for- their 
b rth place ’ P in 1, 

The prayer offered by the followers ©f Os ns is as 
follows — 

"Behold grant thou that the Osir s No may be 
great m heaven as thou art peat among the gods 
deliver thou h m from every evil and murderous thing 
which may be wrought upon him by the Fiend and 
fortify thou h s heart Book of the Dead ’ Chap 


The offering of wine and cake was a put ol the 
‘ Dead ceremonial and the office was entrusted to 
a man who is clean and is cere moo ally pure one who 
hath eaten neither meat nor fish and who hath not’ 
had intercourse with women Book of the Dead Hy 
Wallis Budge 

The first three chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
record a folklore story of the world that was current 
m Babylon and Mesopotamia, which the Jews heard 
when they were sojourning n Babylon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar The 
story of Noah and the flood was also borrowed from 
the folktore of the Babylonians We read in Harms 
worth History of the World 

But whereas m Babylon a it had been the non- 
Sem t c race from w hich the civilizing impulse was 
derived in Egypt t was the nvaders from Asia who- 
had brought v-vth them the elements of a higher 
cil deration P 1500 

The legend of the sp r f of God resting on the 
waters may be traced to the Babylonian trad t on 
of the Goa Ea who had af sert from the waters of the 
sea bringing w th him knowledge of all the arts " The 
legends of the resurrect on of Osins and the sonsh p 
of god were of Egyptian origin the idea of the 
conflict between Satan and God was common to 
Pers ans and Babylonians and was accepted by (lie 
follow css of Osins The ancient Egyptians were 
(earned in the art of ma-ru; Moses learnt it from the 
E £yp* aus and Jesus rfuringthe per od fie was away 
,n Egypt from his twelfth year to his th rt eth year was 
initiated in the' mysteries Tf Os' r mm The dogma 
of the souL being taken before God and judged w-as 
a POT 1 ! oh ih gyptian origin Osiris was the god ot 
judgment and Osirism taught that the soul was 
weghed by Anub s The Codec/ Hammurabi is 
dated -coo B C The Laws were given by the 5 un 
God to Hummurabi The Mosaic legend that the ten 
commandments were given to. Moses by Jehovah at 
the top of mount S nai may be traced to the 

^RiMl-ifum l^cmnrl 

Egyptian civil zatiqn goes back to 8000 B C. "The 
art oCMcmph s wh ch was as old as 4000 B C was 
supreme The statue of khafra the bolder of the- 
second pvram d at G zeh is one of the finest in the 
world’' Harmsworth History of the World P itot 

The Jews -were contented with the borrowings from 
Babylonia Thev had no idea of thert stence of the 
more ancient cml zat on of Fgypt They were m 
Bibyton ui raptvity and when they returned to 
Jerusalem in the regn of Cyrus, the legends which 
they had collected at Babvlotj were incorporated m 
the e trad ttons 1 « j - _ 
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The forgotten legends and folklore stories of 
Babylon and Egypt at ? later period became the 
foundations ot a religion which kept the European 
world in darkness for neatly 1500 years 

The birth of Jehovah according to the Mosaic le- 
gend was 4004 B C But for the Jews there would not 
have been the Bible, but for the good Cyrus there 
wo jld not hive been a return of the Jews from their 
captivity to Jerusalem But for Peter and Paul there 
would not have been Christianity , but for Constantine 
Europe would have remained like the ancient Romans 
and Greek Ceremonial paganism under the papal 
hierarchy was transformed into a religion Roman 
and Greek wisdom still influence the civilization of 
Europe The great authors of Greece and Rome 
of the pre Christian era still speak to the progressive 
peoples of the West Sophocles, Aeschylus, 
Aristophanes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Seneca, 
Ovid, Plutarch, Pliny, Juvenal, Cicero, etc, are 
perennial fountains whence Europe derives her 
inspiration 

When we approach the adytum of the modern 
scientists the few thousand y ears of civilization appears 
insignificant before the majesty of astronomical and 
geological calculations Millions and millions of vears 
ago there was life, and the law of progressive evolution 
was in'opcration Countless millions of suns and solar 
systems following the law of immutability re evolve 
and re dissolve uom eternity to eternity Muddle- 
headed materialists given to sensual enjoyments fail 
to comprehend this In India the ancient religions 
taught the existence of countless millions of solar 
systems They did not count the age of the earth by 
thousands , but by yugas and kalpas A day of 
Brahma was equal to hundred millions of years, and 
millions of such days went to make a Kalpa 

From Asia’s western limits went westward the 
religion which was first preached to the fishcrfolk 
of a small village Asia gave the West the religious 
instinct, and to the east the west daily makes obeisance 
and pay s divine worship to the Semitic god and the 
four Asiatics who gave them religion. 


Politics, Morality and Religion 

Is Bi-rryrssa's Jfcr&ffr for A3 arch 1919, 
there appears an article under the above 
heading above the signature of “Politicus”, 
who wntes : 

The degenerate notion in fashion amongst some 
half-educaied people that politics has nothing to do 
with morality and that a politician is exempt from all 
personal and private criticism, should be nailed to the 
counter and exposed in all its hollowness and 
absurdity. There are some immoral men and 
irresponsible youths who would be gladly rid of all 
moral restraints and checks to \ iciousness and would 
seek shelter from public reproof and ridicule for all 
their nefarious acts of omission or commission within 
the doors of high built office rooms or on the preserved 
asylums of political platforms. There is mini a hero 
of eloquence, whose almost every word of platform 
utterance is applauded by admiring crowds but whose 
every action and performance in private life ts question- 
able and suspicious, if not vicious and treacherous 
Some blackguards m domestic and .personal fife have 


50 far advanced in their killing of all conscience and 
mstmctiv e moral sensibilities that they cou'd not see 
the necessity, the rhy me or reason for a reference to 
their pnv ate life, in order to establish the truth of 
their public professions This is the case With all 
insincere public speakers and prominent orators, be 
they politicians or social reformers, Varnasrama* 
dharmites or vedantic cosmopolitans “Leave atone 
personalities and incidents of pnv ate life," say they, 
and the grotesqueness of such a statement becomes 
very palpable only when in the next breath they begin 
to declaim about Absolute Truths, Universal Principles, 
Perfection, Purity, Unity, Co-operation, Home-Rule, 
Passive Resistance and what not. 

"Pohticus” concludes his article with 
the following wise words : 

When w e preach one thing in public and practise 
another in private, we can never improve our moral 
standard, sli'l less climb to the heights of spirituality 
There ts but one Law, one Dharma, the realisation of 
which is possible for each and e\ ery one of us by 
fulfilling our immediate and indispensable duties to 
the fulness of our feeling heart and knowing mind It 
is more of intensity, earnestness of application and 
particularization we want We want individual* to 
exemplify ideals and when we live in full to the height 
of all our inward ambitions and outward professions 
we become one with the Universal This is the truest 
religion and the noblest morality The end of all 
politics is the same — the wellbeing of all those who 
constitute the political body, and in all general a hairs 
of men the higher we aim, the deeper we plough «md 
the broader we sow, the Moral grows the more Una 
more important The gteatest moral law ts Sincerity, 
which is only another name for God Reality. 


Indian Culture and External Influence, 

There appears nn interesting article 
under the above caption, in the March num- 
ber of Ary a edited by Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghose, published from Pondichery from 
which we take the liberty, of making the 
following extracts 

Any attempt to remain exactly what we were before 
the European invasion or to ignore in future the claims 
of a modem environment and necessity 1$ foredoomed 
to an obvious failure However much we may 
deplore some of the characteristics of tint intervening 
period in which we were dominated by the Western 
standpoint or move away from the standpoint buck 
to our ow n characteristic way of seeing existence, we 
cannot get rid of a certain element of inevitable change 
it has produced upon us, any more than a man can go 
back in life to what he was some j ears ago and recover 
entire and unaffected a past mentality Time and its 
influences have not only passed over lum, but carried 
him forward in their stre'im W e cannot go backward 
to a past form of our being but we can go forward 
to a large repossession of ourselves in which we shall 
make a better, more living, more real, more Self- 
possessed use of the intervening experience We 
can stitl think in the essential sense of the great spuit 
and ideals of our past, but the form of our tmnkibg, 
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our speaking. our devtlopm-nt of them ha? changed 
by the very fact of new thought and etperience j wc 
see them not only tn the ora, but in new lights, we 
support them by the added strength of new view points, 
even the old words «e use acquire for us a mod tied, 
more extended and richer significance Again, we 
cannot be “ourselves alone" in any narrow formal 
sense, because we must necessarily take account of the 
modem wottd around us and get futl knowledge of it. 
Otherwise we cannot live But all such taking account 
of things, all added knowledge modifies our subjective 
being My mind, with all that depends on <t, is 
mod Red by what it observes and wotks upon, mod Red 
when it takes m from it fresh materials of thought, 
mod fled when it Is wakened by its stimulus to new 
activities, mod fied even when it denies and rejects , 
for even an old thought or truth which I affirm against 
an opposing idea, becomes a r.ew thought to me in 
the euort of affirmation and rejection, cfothes itself 
with new aspects and issues. My life is modified in 
the same way by the life influences it ha* to encounter 
and confront Finally, we cannot avoid dealing with 
the great got ernmg ideas and problems of the modem 
world The modern world is still mainly European, 
a world dominated by the European mind and western 
Civilisation. We claim to set right this undue 
preponderance, to reassert the Asiatic and, for 
ourselves, the Indian mind and to preserve and 
develop the great values of Asiatic and of Indian 
civilisation. But the Asiatic or the Indun mind can 
only assert itself successfully by meeting these 
problems and by giving them a solution which will 
justify its own ideals and spirit 

The writer concludes : 

The principle J have affirmed results both from the 
necessity ol'our nature and the necessity of things, ol 
tile,— fidelity to our own spirit, nature, ideals, the 
'creation ol our own characteristic forms in the new 
age and the new environment, but also a strong and 
masterful dealing with external influences which need 
not be and in ihe nature ol the situation cannot be a 
total rejection , therefore there must be an element 
of successful assimilation. There remains the very 
difficult question of the application of the principle, — 
the degree, Ihe way, the guid ng perceptions To 
think that out we must look at each province of 
culture and, keeping always firm hold on a perception 
of what the Indian spirit is and the Indian ideal is, 
see how they cm work upon the present situation and 
possibilles in each ol these provinces and lead to a 
new victorious creation In such thinking it will not 
do to be too dogmatic. Each capable Indanmmd 
must think it nut or, better, work it out in its own 
Tight and power, — as the Bengal artists are working it 
oat In the r own sphere,— and contribute some illumina- 
tion or effectuation The spirit of the Indian renascence 
will take care of the rest, that power of the universal 
Time-Spirit which has begun to move in our midst 
for the creation ol a new and greater India. 

The Women of India. 

Mr. fl. K Sorabji, u a. (Oson) con- 
cludes an article tinder the above heeding 
in, the March number of The Ifiudastaa 
Renew, in the following words : 


How Aire we ay out for the chance of •self- 
determination’ if wo deny that right to our girls and 
women T Let us be consistent A build ng needs a 
roof, but it needs above all things a sure foundation. 
We are tend ng to the error of laying too great stress 
upon the roof The women are the foundation of our 
Inture 'greatness. Let us transfer some of our energy 
from the emptiness of talk to the fulness of action in 
promoting female education Schools, and more 
schools, and well-equipped schools, and veil pud 
efficient teachers must be provided And when they 
have been provided we must combine to send our girts 
to them, ano to let them have every chance to complete 
their studies before we call them away to enter the 
bonds of matrimony As we are out to achieve 
greatness let U9 accept the measure based on the 
woman standard, and let us help our women to be 
great 


Three Method* of UnHirfg East and Welt. 

Mr. Frederick J. Gould m the course of 
an article in the March number of the 
East& TVest writes : 


r Political Method —It Is of vital importance that 
the people of India and the people of England should 
know each other's qua! ti«, needs and history better 
When I say "England l also imply the whole British 
Commonwealth And when I say the “people t do 
not mean the aristocratic and middle classes of 
England, and the higher castes of India. I mean the 
vast mss ol the workers,— the factory workers, 
miners, seamen, peasants of England and the immense 
multitude of Indians who live ui villages and tiU the 
soiL The upper and better educated classes are, ol 
course, included also, lor I am not writing m a 
Bolshevik temper' But when we talk of Ihe people, 
either in India or England we ought to think of the 
majority, whose labour and endurance provide the 
material bun of civl ration, art and religion Political 
1 fe in both countries will be benefited by mutual aid 
between the Indian masses and the English masses 

Hence, it would be good if, at Indian pobteal 
congresses, delegates repressing English labour could 
be present and take part It would be good if at 
English congresses, Hindu, and Moslem delegates 
could be present and take part In both cases, tins 
delegation should be regarded as a normal procedure 
and not as a remarkable incident once in to or 20 
years. 

Let me state frankly a defect which I observe m 
English creles and another defect which l observe m 
India circles In England, the working class has no 
effective conception of Indian 1 fe and thought, partly 
because popular writers have not tried to picture the 
real India to the English ' imagination, and partly 
because Missionary Societies have git en mostone-sded 
views of the psychology and manners 6t the Indian 
people 

In India, so far as my observations have gone thn 
ftome Rule party for part.es) have been so absorbed 
entitle ng the Viceroy, the Viceroy’s Council the 
Governors, the Civil Service, and Ihe rest, thatthev 
hive forgotten the foundation on which all English 
officialdom rests, namely, the labour and life of the 
English masses. I wonder how many Hindu gentlemen 
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Indian We and vtttuM^^^Supetficfal people some- 
time say that the East is spiritual and the \\ est 
r material, and 1 agree tfiat appearances often 
suggest this comparison But it is not a true observa- 
tmn. For underneath all Us craze for mechanism in 
war or peace, we still find deep spiritual yearnings 
in the Western soul Once when I was in Bombay for 
a few da\s. Sir Naravan Chandavarkar honoured me 
with an interview, and I shall never forget his saj ing 
that he thought the English people possessed profound 
spiritual qualities I have read a good deal of Hindu 
philosophic and relgious Feature and of English 
literature in the same fields of thought 1 find 
different forms of logic different language different 
imagery, but 1 do not find any fundamental difference 
what we want to do is to teach both peoples 1 k>w 
great is their unity, in spite of divergences of 

expression. ^ ^ j am far from recommending that 
Indians should study English philosophy and religious 
doctrine, or that English people should n ck up strange 
fhSophical phrases, and talk m the style of Buddhists 
I have read the Vedas, but they do not display the 
soul of India to me So well as the beautiful tales of 


Rama and Sit*, or tho great prmces of the war of 
Kurukshctra, or the lives of the Hindu »«"*» ™ 
teachers 1 wish the common peojJe of England kre 
tSsc thmg>, and learned them m the same s>mn!c way 
that they learned stones from the- Bible And, " 
like manner, 1 wish that the common -people of In^a 
pould'hear stories of our best ^ 

Aloorc Milton, Bunyan, Tox, Penn, Blake, \\ csiey, 
Wordsworth, Rnskin, Morns, our women-t cachets, 
nurses, and social workers. ' , > . . 

1 should be sorry if the reader supposed I set no 

value on the efforts of University professors, pundrt. 

isw - tj 

s^rS, s ?fi» 

selves to this supreme rcbgious task. 

Extinction of the Liquor Traffic in 
America. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh contributes an 
article under the above heading in tne 
March number of The Indian Review 
which wc make the following extracts : < 

Tc India, as to the rest of the world, the " 

decision to abolish the liquor traffic from ev ery squire 
inch of American soil is a -startling pohtico-socni 
development No other nation has had the courage 
to take such drastic action Even under the stress 
of war, European peoples contented 'themselves vum 
stopping the consumption of certain fornjs of liquor, 
such as vodka m Russia and absinthe in France, 
lowering the percentage of alcohol in intoxicating, 
beverages, and curtailing the hours during which 
liquor could be bought. The American refusal to 
compromise with liquor on any way, therefore, is an 
epocn making event in the world S history ! 


.. making event in the world £ history f 
The legislative decree by which the American will 
to suppress the liquor traffic will be enforced has taken 
the shape of an amendment to the United States 
Constitution lhe Congress passed it on "December 
17, 1917, and specified that it must be ratified by ' the 
legislatures of the requisite two thirds 6f the States 
composing the Union within a period of seven years. 

Within 13 months the amendment, which prohibits 
the manufacture importation, exportation and sale of 
alcoholic liquors 4>f all kinds anywhere in the United 
States except for purely medicinal and induslrial 
purposes had been ratified by 36 of the 48 States 
comprising the American Union On January to, 
1919 the House of Representative^ and Senate, 
formally announced the ratification of the amendment 
It matters comparativ ely little whether traffic in 
liquor ceases -w ithm a ' few weeks -or within a few 
months The mam thing is that the victory has 
been won— won by constitutional agitation People 
in America, and outsiders who closely follow American . 
events are greatly surprised at the rapidity with which 
the prohibition movement gained support during the 
last few years » 

1 Agitation for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
began in America So years ago As long ago as 
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?*** *w*M the N’tw A.. y iTr ,c (h «e word, 
howeser that the foundot^of the M “ 5 , not Cl 
oeen well and truly hid h.. ’ 01 ’he l\ew W'nrt.t i“ CI ' 

andtM y .h, d ter d l of w£n*S| 
,he ,pimof «*» "y 
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Arduous thin tho,e o! W it, mil th„ p-ctrit 
is i t.m- for the c ft.nt; away all those serial de.itcs 
which ate m-ompitib'c with the gtand purpose ol 
rebu Wine humm sbcietj on a stable foundation ot 
mutual am and wholesome n\ alrj . 

I «*t us vvclcom® the disappearance of facial, class 
and sex distinctions Tor there are battles other 
than nter racial There are wars in social, mental 
and rclre ou4 realms In the religious world, few 
things have been mare pitiful more humiliating 
than sectarian squabbles and differences o\er long- 
drawn-out controversies Men will become more and 
more imp ment m the future o\ cr the relative!;, frivol 
ous issues which have distressed and divided the 
religious world the core of the worlds new creed 
will be 

"For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man s mmd 


The work cl reconstruction mil lor i ““““"E? 

aim We shall certamlj miss the central , ^ ‘ 
lesson of Germany s downfall it in our ^hemes ot 
reconstruction we U to .cil.so, that , 
morality, faith and idealism, are the only foundatto 
on which mtional stability and P™E'SV3"^“'„ow 
lhc fortunes of mankind, as never before are 
in the hands of the democracy’ The select cUasses 
mankind in fact, are no longer its £\nd 

r<»i\ strain of four years unparalleled slaughter 
blidS “ President Wilsoo his so ably remindri 
“ hai comc where the oeol Gmenunen Uo^d ^ 
reach, but where nevertheless the hen ? Oiat 

brats We are bidden o> these people to see t 
this strain does not come again 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Life-Work of a Hindu Chemist, 


It was lo be expected, therefore, that Sir P 

, , Ray should, is he eipresscd it, sooner or 1 d 

Under the above heading, the eminent hiiiell the properly ol anybody and exer>““J 
Chemist, S.r T D Thorpe, reviews fair P. be called upon V lead.os 
C Ray’s “Essays nnd Discourses” in the m the social reform and develof- 

Columns ol Nature [of London] tothcfol- ent P of the industrial and political life of India to 
lowing words - address his counlry men on subjects which so dosey 

Sir Profulla Chandra Ray Professor of Chem.sty atlect their national welfare and (hlt ttrac 

in the Presidency College, Calcutta ,s well known. to equally certain . lha ; i demana » Bnd published 

Chemists in thii count?, as the author either alone or essay . and discourses should he collected ana P 
tn collaboration with h.s pnp.ls o! more than a hundred ,n some permanent lor m outcome of this 

naoers chiefly on tho Inorganic and Organic Nitrites, The little book before nan urn 

i India | on the dearth and 


demand '"iTcmttmns aVerieToI addresses and article 
r- — ...aw.nl lon-nttie nr .n the Journal of the Asiatic on scientific education 11 


n Continental Journals 
Society of Bengal 


his own country he is also progress of chemistry in Bengal . on science in the 
ocoeocerulekamtetiltn^tn fcnnrnUr literature on the antiquity of Hindu 


which from small beginnings now occupies factories Chemistry on the Educational Serv c . anc j 

spreading over an area of eight acres It is one of the the Bengali brain and its misuse on Goveri n _ norecia 
most successful concerns in India, and proved of Indian Industries, together with a number o Pc , 

- w j. -c . .v,ei hue eternal Red themselves in 


considerable service to the Government during the 
when the supply of Western Chemicals and Drugs was 
seriously interfered with It is entirety staffed with 
Bengali workers and its research chem sts are of its 
creator s training 

Continuing the writer observes 
Naturally such a man has had a great influence in 
India He has succeeded in founding a school of 
native chemists capable of attacking and elucidating 
modern sc eatific problems ” He has roused ana 


tions of men who have signal sed themselves in I 
national evolution of India 


Sir T S Thorpe concludes * 

The collection is prefaced by a short biographical 
sketch of the author and concludes with a list ° 
original contributions from the Indian School 

Ch |uch r abook as a literary production cannot be 

• n point of view To do 

some knowledge of, and 


quickened the Bengali brain from the torpor which has sympathy with the oriental mtnd Its la g c> 
overtaken it and by his example and precept has times affused with a glow characteristic . ' 

proved that the Hindu only needs training, encourage- and its excessive eulogy md altison p 


. 0 , rourage* 

ment, and direct on to revive the ancient glories of hu 
race in Ph losophy and Science The success of the 
commercial undertaking which he initiated also 
indicates that the Bengali is not lacking in the power of 
organisation, application, and steadfastness of purpose 


Evelyn would hav e style/ them, are f^hman 

smile in the stolid and more cold blooded J^“**»»* 
At the same time it is impossible not to recognise and 


needed to conduct successfully a business enterprise 


appreciate the earnestness courage, and sense of duty 
of the author, or fail to perceive his sincerity or 
strength of his convictions in warring against me 
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the galling restrictions of social inequalities and 
depression, which are at the bottom of India’s 
degradation Her elevation will not come in Sir P 
Chandra Ray s time A small, spare man, in feeble 
health, and a confirmed dyspeptic, he will be spent in 
her service But the memory of these services prill 
survive and the little book to which we d rect at fen 
non will sene to perpetuate it 


* The League of Nations— A Dutch View. 

The following lines appear in the Living 
Age (of Boston) for week ending March 1, 
1919 : 

Let us not delude ourselves A League of Nations 
m the hitherto accepted meaning of the term — a 
comb nation of all, or nearly all civilized nations for 
the preservation of peace — a League of Nations such 
as that w out of the question, for the present at any 
rate And if, on the conclusion of peace, ior the 
reason, perhaps, that w e hanker after some sort of 
apotheosis, a League of Nations is proclaimed it will 
be something quite different from that 

It cannot be otherwise \\ hen the war reached its 
final stage, this was made more evident A war waged 
by one Side ruchic/ihlos *n ith every available means 
thus engendering invetrate hatred among its 
opponents, and carried on by the Utter until the enemy 
was utterly defeated and reduced to impotence — a 
war such as that cannot produce the atmosphere of 
conciliation, of forgive and forget which a League of 
Nations needs for its growth and success. \\ ho, as 
the end approached, stiff dared cling to the hope that 
the Allies, who have all along openly declared that 
they regarded the Central Powers as the scum of 
humanity with whom henceforth they would hold no 
relations would suddenly change their attitude and 
say to the leaders of the defeated enemy 'Come 
now, and join us at Conference table, and we will 
jointly and harmoniously institute a new international 
organization 7 

.That, of course was unthinkable 
A universal League ol Nation, r>, therefore, out 
of the question but, if so, what then ' A return to 
the old Conditions — but without for the pre*eot, any 
greatly preponderating group of Powers* 

But. as a result of antagonistic pol cie* or economic 
or merely personal interests, even the most powerful 
grouping of States may lose its ascendancy within a 
few years History is* fuB of examples, and already 
contend ng interests have manifested themsdyes — 
those for instance of America and England at sea, 
of England and l ranee on the continent of Europe, 
of India and the Balkans, pf America and Japan to 
name only a few The new conditions, therefore, 
would scarcely differ from the old international 
relations before the war, and must ] load, withur a 
certain number of years to tlie nations *eek»g escape 
from the unbeatable strum of suspense in world wars 
increasingly fierce and devastating Anvone taking 
that view of the situation must be amazed that there 
axe ftJl statesmen to be leund w ho would make a 
return to the old regime, just as if nothing had 
happened with merely a change in the grouping of 


Powers, still seeking salvation in that balance of power 
so strongly denounced by President \\ ilson a couple 

Wilson — is it poss ble to imagine him as having in 
any way changed his opinions under force of 
circumstances, and as no longer cherishing his earlier 
ideals’ Such is not the case, as is proved by his visit to 
Europe, where he has not allowed himself to be con- 
verted to the theory of Lloyd George, that a British 
world empire if needs be acting in co-operation with 
like minded All es, is sufficient for the task of policing 
the world nor to that of Pichon and Clemenceau the 
latter oi whom openly declared in the breach Chamber 
that he remained an advocate of the balance of power 
l remained true to the old system, that States must 
organize their own defense have frontiers that can be 
adequately defended and continue armed and, further, 
that he would not gne up the system of affiances, 
although he would rot reject the supplementary 
guaranties of an internal onaf organization. 

It speaks for itself that this last arrangement rs 
something quite diilerent from the international 
organization which \V ibon looks to as the indspens- 
ablc crowning achievement of the present Peace 
Conference 

We quote from the President > speech at New Vork 
on September 27, 1918 

Snail the military power of any nation or group of 
nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples 
over whom they have no right to rule except the right 
of force? Shall there be a common standard of 
tight and privilege for all peoples and nations or shall 
the strong do as they will, ana the weak suffer without 
redress » Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance, or shall there be a common concert 
to oblige the observance of common r ghts 7* 

And further Once for all the principle must be 
established that the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as the interest of the strongest That is what we mean 
when we speak of a permanent peace ’ 

And, while on his visit to Europe Wilson also 
declared at Manchester ’ll the future had nothing 
for ns but a new attempt to keep the world at a right 
poise by a balance of power the L n ted States would 
take no interest because she will join no combmat on 
ol Towers winch is not a combination of all of us * 

At Borne on January 3 he said again emphatically 
1\t know that there cannot be another balance of 
power And he frankly warned the Italian Government 
‘Our task at Paris is to qrganuc the friendship of Hit 
vorld to set up a new international psychology 

to have a new atmosphere Wc cannot stand m 
the shadow of this war without knowing there are 
things await ng us which arc in some senses more difF 
cult than those we have undertaken because, while it 
is., easy . to_ «ujak _nt .rijrfjt.atid jijstice-.jt is sometime*) . 
difficult to work them cut in practice ’ 

ft is ev ident therefore that President \\ ilson has 
nowise relmqu died his ideal and as we may assume 
that he is enough of a d plomat not fo attempt to 
force the real zab on of that ideal, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of his All es we will be greatly interested in see 
mg how the Pres dent will pave the way for the future 
e*tabhshment of a real universal League of Nations, 
even though it is beyond the bounds of named ate 
realization — Htt \teujs Van Den Dag 
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HUMANISM 1N HINDU ART 


- , , , «. » . down her cheek, which (II *ait« the state id 

TN Kalidasa s play, Shnkootitnln (ntth I desired to see her painted (To the damsefy—The 
I century AD), we have among tbe picture, 0 Cbatoorika Is unfinished Go hack to 
a dramatis persoare, Anasuya, a damsel the painting room and bring the Implements of thy 
ol the hermitage, who is skilled in paint-, art * * t 

mg Besides, a considerable portion ol „* , . . , . , , 

Acl Yt. Sc u » a study in , art-cnticsm "* ’ui’tol’iTl ptSJmi, to «dd all 

It introduces ns to some Ol tue themes Or those circumstances which became the situation ol 
the Hindu painters, their methods ofexe- 1 hla beloved in the hermitage 


Doo , In this landscape my friend, I wish to see 
represented the river Mallai with some amorous 
am! ntjps. orL’tSL •ffren. nmr/jjn. , fjirthrr. hack must 
appear some hills near the mountain Himalaya, 
surrounded with herds of chamaras j and la the 
tuc uui»w suuu v- u>a foreground, a dark spreading tree with a pairol 

and^becomea lovesick Chatoorika, a c mtft o'ftbXS 

lady, is asked to paint a picture of Shi* of the male 


cution, ana the aesthetic taste of the 
spectators 

llmgDoosyanta'has through inahverY* 
ence dismissed his wife Sbakoontala froth 
the palace He soon perceives his mistak® 


koontala The king hopes to derive som e 
relief from this likeness. 

“A damsel eaters with a picture. 

Damsel Great king the picture is finished 

Doosyanta Yes that is her face those are h*J ■» «“■ y iujn«uium ~~ ■ - - , 

beautiful eyes those her beautiful lips embellish* 3 perceive an impudent bee, that thief of odours, wn° 
with smiles and surpassing the red lustre of tt> c seems eager to sip honey from the lotus ol 
karkandhu fruit Her mouth seems though painte 3 ’ mouth 
to speak and her countenance darts beams 


The artist had omitted a shinsa flower with Its 
peduncle fixed behind her soft ear ~ . 

Mb Why does the queen cover part of her tace, 
as if she was afraid of something ? Oh I I now 


affection blended with a variety of melting tints 
Madhavya T-uly my friend it Is a pictu fc 
sweet as love itself, my eye glides up and dovf° 
to feast on every particle of It and it gives «#•* 
as much delight as U I were actually coaverst(>* 
with the living Sbakoontala. f 

Mlshrakeshi ( aside ) An exquisite piece 
painting !— My beloved fnend IShakooutala) seei^ 5 
to stand before my eyes 

Doo Yet the p cture Is infinitely below tbe orig ,n 
at * ' *- ’ 


Doo Shouldst thou touch O bee the lip of my 
darling thou shalt by my order be Imprisoned in 
the centre of a lotus —Dost thou still disobey me 7 
Mb Why, friend it Is only a painted bee 
Mi (aside) Oh I 1 perceive his mistake , it shows 
the perfection of the art. 

There is no touch of pessimism, or sub- 
jectivism in all these remarks and sugges 
ttons A modern lover examining the 


“Sm^dSS'Sf wtf photograph or o,l pa.nt.og of h.s Barling 
my darling could not be more realistic 

* » • Does this conversation open up to us 

(Sighing) Alas 1 I rejected her when she lat el J a Society ot ascetics waiting for Divine 

approached me, and now I do homage to her pictd re illumination to evolve art out of the neo- 

* * * platonic meditation or the Hindu dhyana ? 

Mb There are so many female figures on f“is Q r a oes , t ma k e t ^ e -j^ia of the fifth 

canvas that I cannot well distinguish the 1W centurv a cncm.-it* of tnndem world 
Sbakoontala 


Doo Which of tbe figures do you conceiTe in* en 
ded for the qneea ? 

Mb (examining the picture) It is she I l< :aa 
gine who looks a little fatigued , with the ■t<* n K 
of ber vest rather loose the slender stalks of“ er 
arms falling languidly I a lew bright drops on 
face, and some flowers dropping from her un*““ 
locks That must be the queen and the res** 1 
suppose, are her damsels 

Doo Yon judge well . but my affection reqd ,res 
something more ia this piece. Desldes thresh 
some defect ia the colouring a tear seems trIcV ,lD K 


century a cognate of the modern world 
in its matter-of-fact sober grasp of the 
realities of flesh and blood 7 

It is really a specimen of Hindu posi- 
tivism that Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of 
Hindu literature, has furnished in this bit 
ol discussion in pictorial art We feel how 
profound humanists the Hindu audiences 
were m their outlook, how non mystical 
in their views and criticisms ^ 

And yet Europeati and American 
scholars have tried to demonstrate an 
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Oriental D^su'tMta m tb~ arts an 1 crafta Nnls'cnes fro n the Pission ofthetym 
ofth- Hindus It n generally h II that jnnam at Strnssbarg or from tie list 
the inspiration of th- Hinlu pjintcrs an J JuJgmen* on the tympanum of tic 
• alptors is totally dilereat from that of north iloor in the cathedral nt Porn 
the Westerns The iniK'i nnJ p cttires ore orienteij to the same psychological 
executed by tfm art«s** of In In are hel «*r background ns the la* reliefs depicting 
cd to have b'-n the products of an ultra me cuts n the holy career of th» Ituddha 

meditative cotttciausn-*ss They are sail with which the b oopis of Central frdia 
to reseat a much too stdje tire or ilea male us famth ir or of tie Dalai Lama on 
listic temperament Farther ther n e alt the aarface of the marble j sgoda nt l eking 
alleged to b* rchgiajs or mythological Turth-r it mar lx asked can any 
«n theme Class cat rationally declare that tic 

Comparative art history woull mil (jceck Npoltos nrc not the creations of 
cate however that lllnla plastic art or snljectivc experience * in what respects 
drawing has not been the haniltnail of nreHie Ggurrs of the Hindu Hud l as nrd 
theology to n far greater extent than the Sh%as more i Jcnl sue v I olyklmos for 
Classical nn 1 medieval works of I nrope instance dealt with abstract humanity 
Is it not Oree» mythology that wc see ideals or mt nothings In the same 
embodied in the iculpttircs of 1 hi lias? sense ns the Artists of the Gupta period 
Similarly arc not the Lntholc paintings (\D 300— f DO) or Hhimnn nnlNitnpnH 
mere nils to the popularization of tie of the I nla period 17S0— 1173) in Inin 
Bible * tones * Inlred nrt has long been Sow here has a sculptured image bas 
more or less illustrative of 1 istory relief or coloured drawing been com; Icte 
legends, trahtions and myths both in )y photographic Nrt ns such n hound 
the Past an 1 the West to tie interpretative or rntlier originative 

We do not know much of the Greek We have to recognize moreover that 
paintings Dut we know the legends in saints and divinities are not the exclusne 
the drawings on the Greek, rases of the themes of nrt work in India Hindu nrt 
fifth century JJ C In one the serpent is has flourished in social natural plant 
being strangled hr Heracles almost ns on I animal studies ns well ihysienl 
if th- hydra Kallya is being quelled by beauty was not n taboo in Hindu art 
Krisna , in another Theseus is fighting psychology The dignitr of tl c flesh has 
the Amazons and in a third Gorgon is left its stamp on In lias water colours 
pursuing I erseus or Kadraos killing the gouache paintings an 1 stone and bronze 
dragon Whatelseare the themes of the Iren tie fgurcs of the Hindu gods and 
Varan a painters ? And Hindus whose goddesses are to be peremrd ns prfyec 
infancy is nurtured on the stones and tioas of the human personnhtr flc 
paintings of the Knmayarw would easily mediaivnJ Rajput j untings of the 1 ndbn 
remember fam Imr scenes in the colored Knsna cycle and the Si ivn Doorgo cycle 
terra cottas of Hellas which portray for can have hut one secular appeal to oil 
instance a Pans in the act of leading msnkm I 

away Helen or the parting of Hector and Lastly can one forget that the condi 
Andromache tionsoflfc that produced the liyzantme 

It may be confidently asserted besides nni Italian masterpieces were almost 
that the spiritual atmosphere of Goth c similar to the m lieu under wl ich flourish 
Cathedrals of the thirteenth century with cd the celebrated Ajantn paintersand Dha 
tbetr soul inspiring sculptures in alabaster rluit sculptors ?ror in the Middle Ages in 
and bronze has not been surpassed in the Asia as in I urope the church or the 
arch lecture of the East The pillars nt temple was the school the nrt gallery 
Chartres with has reliefs of images nocl and the museum the priests and monks 
flowers could be bodily transported to the were painters poets call graph sts and 
best religious edifices of Hindustan The pedagogues and the Scriptures constitut 
elongated Virgin at the Ians Notre Dame ed the whole cneycloptd a And if today 
is almost as conventionalized ns a Korean it >s possille tor the Western mm 1 tn 
Kwannon The representation of virtues appreciate Frn Nrtgcl co AJnssaccio an 1 
and vices on the portal of the baviour at Giotto it cannot honestly Ignore tl e great 
the Amiens Catbed ral suggests the moralu masters of the Hindu styles especially m 
mg in woodwork on the walls of Nikko View of the fact that the works of the 
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Orient'll medimvals are not more imperfect 
in technique according to modern ideas 
than tho«e of their Occidental contem 
poraries 

The fundamental identity of artistic 
inspiration between the East and the West 
is incidentally borne out by coincidences in 
social life for which art work is responsible 
Thus the interior, nave and aisles of the 
Buddhist cave temples do not impress an 
observer with any feelings different froin 
tho«e ev oked by the early Christian 
churches and Norman Cathedrals The 
towers and contours of the twelfth century 
Romanesque Cathedral at Ely and the 
sixteenth century Gothtc structure at 
Orleans have the ensemble of the gopurams 
of Southern India And the Gothic tapes 
tries representing the hunting scenes of the 
Duke of Burgundy suggest at the very first 
sight the aspects of medieval .Hindu castles 
and the figures and head dresses of the 
Indo Saracenic Moghul styles 

It may sometimes be difficult for a non 
Hindu to fully appreciate the images and 
paintings of India because their conven 
tions and motifs are so peculiarly Hindu 
Exactly the same difficulty arises with 
regard to Western art Who but a Chris 
tian can sympathise with a “Last Supper ’ 
or n “Holy Family” or a • God dividing 
light from darkness’ ? In fact, even the 
“Aeneid” would be unintelligible to the 
modern Eur American lovers of poetry un 
less they make it a point to study Roman 
history Nay, a well educated Jew may 
naturally fail •to respond to the sentiments 
in the Diwne Corned i or Signorelli’s “Scenes 
from Dante" 

But the difficulties of appreciation by 
foreigners do not make an art vv ork 
necessarily ‘ local or racial It may still 
b- universal in its appeal and thoroughly 
humanistic There are hardly any people 
whom modern ttm-s can cater into the 
spirit of the ’ Ka ’ statues which stand 
by the sarcophagi in the cave tombs of 
the Pharaohs And ret liovv essentially 
nkm to modern mankind were the Egyp 
tians if we can depend on the evidences of 
their letters ^ A K.a is described in one 
of th- inscriptions thus “lie was an 
exceptional man , wise, lcvrned, displaying 
tru* mo lcratun of mind, distinguishing 
tic vvn- man lcom the fool; a father to 
the unfortunitc a raoth-r to the mother 
lets th- terror ol th- cruel, the protector 
of the disinherited the defender of the 


oppressed, the husband of the widow, the 
refuge of the orphan ” There is no gap 
m fundamental humanity between the 
men and w omen of today and the race 
that could write such an epitaph, la spite 
of the fact that many of its conventions 
and usages seem entirely meaningless 

The student of foreign literature has to 
specially qualify himself in order that he 
may understand the unfamiliar idioms of 
its language and the peculiar turns of ex 
pression No other qualification is de 
manded in modern men and women for an 
appreciation of the old and distant car 
rings, statuettes and drawings The chief 
desideratum is really an honest patience 
with the racial modes and paraphernalia 
of foreign art 

With this elementary preparation the 
Occidental connoisseur should be able to 
say about the Hindu sculptures and paint- 
ings what Max Weber says about all 
antiques in his essay on ‘Tradition and 
Now’ . 

‘ Whether we have changed or not I believe in 
spite of all the manifestoes to the contrary, m what 
ever tongue they be written or spoken that the 
autiqnes will live as long as the son shines a* long 
there Is mother and child ns long os there are 
seasons and cl mes, as long as there is hie and death 
sorrow and joy 

In Shookra neeti a Hindu sociological 
treatise, we read n few injunctions against 
the construction of human images We 
are told that “the images of gods, even if 
deformed, are for the good of men But 
the images of men, even if well formed, arc 
never for human good ” Shookra’s gen 
erally recognised dictum seems to be that 
* the images of gods yield happiness to 
men, and lead to heaven , but those of 
men lead away from heaven and yield 
grier ’’ 

Verses of a similar import may be used 
as texts by those who want to prove the 
wholly non secular character of Hindu 
art But such art critics would commit 
the same fallacy ns those psychologists 
who formulate the race ideal of the entire 
Hindu population of all ages on the 
strength of a few sayings of Shakya the 
Rudd ha and other moralists lu spite of 
Shookra the Hindus have had sculptures 
of human beings m the streets and public 
places, has reliefs of warrior kings on 
coins and paintings of men and women 
on the walls of their houses, palaces, aad 
art galleries Secular art was an integral 
V&rt of tbnr common Idc Imageries ovti 
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similes from the worldly paintings and 
sculptures ore some of the stock jo trade 
embellishments of every literary word, 
c g , poetry, fiction, drama, tn India 
In Soobandboo’s prose romance, Vasa 
vadatta (sixth century AD), there is n 
description of th“ \ todhya maantam One 
of the objects mentioned ts the lion “with 
his smewy frame, now rising high behind 
and now before ” And the author is at 
once led to think of the «>ceae as a possible 
theme of painting Thus 

' flu can erect la aaitdea outfought it lied 
Hi* inane a*tsrl ami jaw* all k deon* 
ill* itlflened tail high worina la tbe brew— 

\o artlit could porlf*ry th « awful beatt 
TVbat time be croaebetb oo tbe m gbtj brovr 
Of iooie Rtt»t elephant ebfi’.l trompet og 
Adowa tbe lonely delta of Vindbya • meant 
Painting was an accomplishment of 
literary women The box of paints, 
canvas, pencil, tapestry and picture 
frames arc referred to in the Clay Cart 
Pagboo-ramsha Vttara ram a chant a and 
Kadambarec All these references apply 
to mundane paintings In l asavadatta, 
again, Kusumapura or Patahpootra 
(Patna) is described as a city of which the 
conspicuous objects are the statues which 
adorn the white washed houses 

It is almost a convention with the 
heroes and heroines of Hindu literature to 
speak of the faces of their beloved as * pic 
tares fixed on the walls of the heart ' 
This conceit occurs even in Krishna 
misbra’s morality play Peabodha cbati 
drodaya (eleventh century) 

In boobandboo s romance the heroine 
Yasaradatta is seen by Kandarpalcetoo 
in a dream She “was a picture ns it 
were, on the wall of life 1 And when 
he awoke he ‘embraced the sky, and 
with outstretched arms cried to lies 
beloved ns if she uerc painted ia the 
heavens, graven on his eyes, and careen 
on his heart Kandarpaketoo goes to 


sleep 4 looking on that most dear one as 
if limned by the pencil of fancy -on the 
tablet ofh is heart 

Similarly Vasivaditta thinks of Kan 
dafpakeloo “as if he were carven on her 
heart * • as if he were engraved there, 
inlaid, riveted “ She exclaims to one of 
ber maidens ‘Trace in a picture the thief 
of my thoughts ’ And, Over and over 
thmkiag thus, as if he were painted on 
the quarters and sub quarters (of the sky) 
as if he were engraved on the cloud, as if 
he were reflected in her eye she painted 
him in a picture as if he had been seen 
before * 

The joy of life in all its manifestations 
is tbe one grand theme of all Hindu art 
It is futile to approach the sculptors and 
painters of India with the notion of finding 
a typically Hindu message in them The 
proper method would be to watch how 
far and in what manner tbe artist has 
achieved bis ends as artist, ir, as mam 
pulator of forms and colours Interprets 
tion of life or criticism of life maybe 
postulated of every great worker mink, 
bronze or clay, whether in tbe East or in 
tbe West The only test of a masterpiece, 
however, is ultimately furnished by the 
questions Is it consistent in itself ? , 
•Does this handiwork of man add to the 
known types of the universe ? , ‘Has it 
extended the bounds of Creation ?' 

Human ideals are the same all the 
world over One piece of art in India 
may be superior to unother in Europe, 
and vice versa But this superiority is 
not necessarily a superiority in art ideal 
or race genius It has to lie credited to 
the individual gifts of the master in worl 
ntanship There is but one standard for 
all art but one world measure for all 
human energy 

Aei v York City, Br\o\ Komar Sirkar 
Dec 2G, 1918 


ASIAN IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Dr Scdiusdra Bose M a , * h n , 

Lecturer pt Political Science, State Uvu ersitv op Iowa, USA 

J APAN is now being recognized as one of note, the representatives of Japan— the 
the “big five” powers at the Pans Onental Asian Japan— are demanding 
Peace Table AadUavmgheea admitted that racial discriminations and restrictions 
“to the charmed circle, it is interesting to 5 «d against the natives of Japan 
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should be dropped forthwith. The states- 
men of France, Italy, America, and Eng- 
land are being plainly told the time lias 
come when the Nipponese should be wel- 
comed into the allied countries as their 
Western equals, and not excluded on the 
ground of their supposed Asian inferiority. 
What will be the answer to this. Japanese 
demand by the League of Nations ? At 
present the subjects of the Mikado, niong 
with many other Asian peoples, are shut 
out from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and especially from the United States. 
How is this problem of Oriental immigra- 
tion to be solved ? Will it yield to cool, 
wise, sagacious statesmanship, or, will it 
lead to another and still more disastrous 
world war * 

It is my object at present to discuss the 
Asian immigration, especially the Indian 
immigration, in the United States. Chinese 
have been excluded from these shores by 
special enactments of Congress. And the 
Japanese laborers since 1907 have also 
been kept at arm’s length by an informal 
agreement between Washington and Tokio, 
popularly known as the Gentleman’s 
Agreement. Now the circle of exclusion 
has been still further deepeued and widen- 
ed, not by an international agreement, 
nor by the mention of any race or people, 
but by the following arbitrary, haphazard 
geographical boundary line fixed by the 
Immigration Law of 1917 : 

"Persons who are natives of islands not possessed 
by tbe United State9 adjacent to the Continent of 
Asia, situated south of the twentieth parallel lati- 
tude north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth 
meridian of longitude east from Greenwich, and 
north of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or 
who are iraftvisr of any country, pravface, or depen- 
dency situated on the continent of Asia west of the 
one hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east 
from Greenwich and Cast of the fiftieth meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich and south of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tion of said territory situated between the fiftieth 
and the Sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
from Greenwich and the twenty fourth and tbirty- 
-ighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 
in any way excluded from, or prevented from en- 
tenng, the United States shall be admitted to the 
United States.” 


Take down your atlas from the shell 
and draw, a red pencil through the map oi 
Asia as indicated by this Immigration 
Law ; Y ° u _ will see that it prohibits the 
people of India, Indo-Cbina, Siam, New 
G . u j“ ca - ] P or ? e 1 °. Sumatra, Java.and sotn< 
of the other islands of southern and south 
•western -Asia from setting foot on America: 


soil. Roughly speaking, the law excludes 
from entrance into the United States the 
inhabitants of more than one-quarter of 
Asia ; to them America is a “forbidden 
land.” Curiously enough the longitudinal 
nnd latitudinal provision of the , measure 
leaves untouched the people of Turkey* 
Persia, the greater paTt of Arabia, north- 
ern Asian regions ns well as the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The law provides, -of course, for a class 
'of exempts. It says that the exclusion 
provision "shall not apply to persons of 
the following status or occupations : 
government officers, ministers or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, 
chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, 
authors, artists, merchants and travelers 
for curiosity or pleasure, nor to . their 
legal wives or their children 'under sixteen 
years of age who shall accompany them 
or who subsequently may apply for' 
admission to the United States.” But 
tbe act also lays down with emphasis 
that tbe exempted persons ‘Jwho fail to 
maintain in the United States a status 
or occupation, placing them within the 
excepted classes shall be deemed to be in 
the United States contrary to law, and 
shall be subject to deportation.” 

So far the law lia9 been applied lenient- 
ly against Indian youths who come here 
for education with limited means ; but 
should the law be enforced rigorously, it 
would exclude all who may desire to earn 
their way through college. 1 

Oue cannot help wondering why Con- 
gress did not put Africa in the excluded 
area. Why does it exclude the citizens of 
India., whom the courts of America re- 
peatedly held to be white people ? .Why 
does Congress permit to come to America 
all the natives of every part of the darkest 
Africa and place the ban on tbe Indians, 
the possessors of a great literature, the 
inheritors of a noble civilisation, and the 
comrades in arms of the Americans in the 
world war ? A few of the sane and sob^r 
statesmen in Congress saw the injustice 
of the measure and characterized it. as 
"fantastic**. There never was anything 
more farcical attempted in legislation,” 
declared Hon. Miles Poindexter on the 
floor of the United States. Senate, "and 
there never could be anything that would- 
be more offensive to intelligent people in 

foreign countries affected than that .sort 
of arbitrary, unreasonable, inconsistent k 
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arrangement, to exclude one and to admit 
the other when there 15 no difference 
whatever between them It may be that 
ttt the case of members of the same family, 
born of the same parents, one should he 
excluledand the other admitted They 
would be excluded .because they happen 
to be on the wrong side of a reel line that 
is drawn on the map, a line that includes 
. , countries containing white people *'* 
LonjP and strenuous attempts were 
made to bring in Japan within tne scope 
of the exclusion law of 1917 Japan, 
however, objected to being excluded by a 
congressional act It is an open secret 
that Nippon entered vigorous protests 
against the bill as it affected its national 
honor, ard secured changes to suit itself 
There is no more valid social or economic 
reasons to exclude Indians than there is 
to exclude the Japanese 

To be sure, there i« the Gentleman’s 
Agreement to keep out the natives ofjapan 
from this country , but it should be clear 
at once to students ofinternational politic* 
that by virtue of this understanding the 
condition of exclusion is carried out 
through the Japanese government, and 
that it is Japan itself which retains in its 
own bands the power of controlling its 
immigration to the United States \\ hen 
ever the Gentleman’s Agreement is abro 
gated in any way by Japan, then the doo's 
are open to Japanese immigration into 
America Hon Anthony Camioetti, the 
United States Immigration Commissioner 
General, was shrewd enough to see this 
point "The law, regulations, and under- 
standing,” said Mr. Caminetti, “by means 
of which the regulati on of the admission 
of Japanese laborers is sought to he accotn 
' phshed, while in many regards they base 
operated to the satisfaction of both 
Governments concerned, contain so many 
exceptions of a constantly broadeniog 
nature that they can not be expected to be 
fully effective of their purpose ModiGca 
tions of several kinds are needed in the«e 

laws and regulations ”t IIis warnings 
have been given small heed As it is, Japan 
has wrested especial favors from America 
Some time ago I addressed a letter to 
Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice, then the 


* Congressional Record December 13, 1916 \o! 
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t Aoaaal Report of the CotamissiPoef General of 
fBHHigt'ation to the Secretary of Labor, 1010 p \Y 
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British ambassador m Washington, asking 
what steps he had taken to protest against 
the immigration act which discriminates 
against the people of India The astound- 
ing reply that came from the British 
embassy was that “no protest was lodged 
against the clause excluding Hindus 
[ meaning Indians ] from the United States 
since it was considered that the Embassy 
could not properly interfere in a matter of 
domestic legislation ”* 

Hon Cecil Arthur's arguments for 
failure of action in this crisis were more 
than amusing , if it were not such a serious 
affair, laughter would strain the walls of 
the stomach Interference with domestic 
legislation' What buncombe! What 
sickening cant ' Suppose India undertakes 
to pass a law excluding Americans from its 
shores will the American consul general m 
India, Mr James A Smith, stand by and 
enter no protest with the Delhi government 
because it might be construed ns an inter- 
ference in a matter of domestic legislation? 

1 should say not If Mr Smith docs any- 
thing of the kind, the presumption is that 
he will have to pack his gnps in a hurry 
nn<l race for home 

An inquiry was sent to the Chinese 
minister Dr \ 1 Kymn Koo at 

Washington asking if he had made his 
wishes known to theUnited States govern 
ment concerning the immigration bill > 
which affected his country The Chinese 
legation nnswered that * when the Bill was 
in Congress we entered a protest with the 
State Department ”t 

I also w rote a letter to Viscount Saterm 
Chiodn, then thejapanesc ambassador m 
Washington, asking if he had taken any 
action agatnst the immigration bill which 
threatened to exclude the Japanese from 
the United States His prompt reply uas 
that he ‘ has bad occasion to interpose 
protests at several stages of its enactment 
for*the reason that the bill contained 


Titer- fmra, Hsitieh. iJjaKwfjj, 


* be'trr. *hr. » _ 

Washington U C dated April 23 1017 

f The Indue otial Chinese dmtr newspaper of hetv 
York City l/rag Ko Ka P*o oa May 20, 1010 
wrote The Chinese limit ter Dr koo went to tee 
Secretary of Slate Laming yeiterday about the 
gendmg^im migration bill Dr koo presented and 

• 1 Recognition of the Chinese as citheos of the 
most fat ortd nation 

*2 Repeal of all {he especial discriminatory fairs 
against Coma > ( Translated from Cl. nese by Mr 
T S Chang o( the State University o{ loses ) 
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passages directly or indirectly disenmma 
tory toward the Japanese people 1 * 

I do not pretend to be up on all the 
subtle tricks of secret diplomacy , but any 
body with half an eye can see that Mr 
Spring Rice's understanding of the spirit 
of international courtesy, if not of inter 
national law, is very odd If the Chinese 
and Japanese ministers could protest 
against a discriminatory measure, why 
could not the English minister who is 
supposed to represent not only England 
but also India ? 

Strangely enough the United States 
government never did say that it would 
regard any move on the part of India as 
an interference in her domestic affairs In 
fact in 1914, when the Hindu immigration 
bill first came up before Congress, Hon 
William Jennings Bryan then the United 
States Secretary of State, told me in an 
audience I had with him that he would 
heartily welcome any co operation from 
the British embassy t In response to 
bis request I called on the atnbas 
sador Instead of giving any active 
assistance, Mr Spring Rice went ram 
blmg along and spoke an infinite deal 
of nothing The upshot of the conference 
w as that he practically banged the door on 
Mr Bryan s appeal for co operation 
Provoking as w as bis indiflerence, I was 
able to secure an important hearing 
directly before the House Committee of 
Congress on Immigration!: sought for 

no especial privileges , I asked for no 
especial favors I asked that Indians be 
admitted on the same terms as are the 
other peoples of the world To the members 
ot the Committed further represented that 
if absolutely necessary, Indian immigra 
tion like the Japanese immigration, be 
regulated by an agreement, a diplomatic 
arrangement rather than by a statutory 
ent The Committee was convinced 
of the reasonableness of my plea , but ns 
it was not bacl ed up by English authon 
tics, nnv chance that might have existed of 
substituting diplomacy for an act of 


_ Mf tU « t0 . the ****** from Imperial Tapaneie 
Embat» r Wa»h nRtun p C d«t<d April 12, m- 

t .* I - ,c,ns ' on of the Indian* 

1 »u»«> r,r m ,h, Cc aaii ,„ „„ 

l«so IlmnofKnnnautWn siiljth.nl Coom.. 
*ccood tesi on Itfa IT 10j* I *tt J pp 33 ? 


Congress went glimmering by Today 
India is humiliated by a most hide bound 
rigid exclusion law Is this another rebuff 
of a subject nation ? Will the Indian 
people be reconciled to such a disgrace ? 

America has undoubted right to select he* 
prospective citizenship , but it is the disen 
minatory policy which afironts the dignity 
of the Indian nation Hindustan is not 
particularly anxious to send out her sons 
to countries w here they are not vrclconie, 
especially since there will be developments 
right in India to absorb all her o^ n 
supply of labor Even now Indiaus do 
not come here in any appreciable numbers 
like those of other nations If the cheap 
street corner labor agitators, who keep 
alive the fire of narrow race prejudice 
against the Indians, will turn to Reports 
of the Department ot Libor ending i9l7, 
they will find that while the ^number 01 
Indians admitted in 1916 was 272 the 
number departed was 259, and again m 
1917 the number that entered this country 
was 263, while the number of immigrants 
that went back to India was 295 , thus 
there was an actual decrease of 32 Hence 
the wild assertion that America is m 
imminent danger of an * overwhelming 
invasion” from Indian immigrants iS a 
mere pipe dream 

Time and again the question has been 
asked, Can Hindus— Americans call all 
Indians by that name— be Americanized ? 
They can be, of course Prof John I< 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
says 1 To be great, a nation need not 
be of one blood, it must be of one mind 
It is not physical amalgamation which 
unites mankind , it is mental community ” 
This mental community can be best 
secured through cducatiou in the public 
school It is the first aid to the nation, the 
greatest Americanizing agency, the most 
potent specific for assimilating foreign cfc 
raents Of the thirteen million men and 
women in America who were born m other 
lauds, three million were not able to speak 
English according to the last census 
These foreign born peoples were not given 
up as unassimilable On the contrafT» 
numerous agencies were set up for their 
reclamation Thousands of these immi 
grants were enrolled in public schools, 
hundreds of others were reached through 
the machinery of night schools Andjust 
as Armenians, Luthunmnns, Slovaks, 
Ruthemana, Syrians, Turks, Arabs, and 
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Persians could b" Americaniz'd so could 
the Indians 

Another argument against the Indians 
is that thej mil cut m the nag*s of 
American laborer" This apprehension it 
appears to me is not well founded Owing 
to their increased s andard of luring in 
this country Indians cannot afford to 
underbid their \mencan competitors The 
mam reason for Indians to come here is 
to better their e onomic condition I\hat 
ever the scale of wages in ladia may be 
Indians do keep up wages to the American 
standard They arc forced to do it m 
order to meet increased expenses The 
change of conditions in climate work 
nnd customs make their wants in the 
new country far more numerous than in 
II ndustan they need «everal changes of 
clothing several pans of boots better 
food and better living accommodations 
All this makes it imperative for Indians 
to demand higher wages Tbe plain truth 
is that Indians for the same kind of work 
ask and receive the same remuneration 
as do American laborers 

Sometimes it isalso argued that Hindus 
send away American money to India 
That is true I will admit to a certain 
extent but a part of American money 
has always gone to foreign lands and it 
ever will America pays her good money 
to foreign countries Jor many commodities 
such ns tea collee sugar woolen goods 
and dyestufis before the wnr America 
also pays interest on her national bonds 
held abroad Furthermore American 
travelers m Europe and those who have 
permanently settled there spend annually 
millions of money Prof F W Taussig 
of Harvard University estimates that in 
antebellum days this amount has not 
been less than three hundred million rupees 
a year * What an Indian laborer takes 
away from America is comparatively a 
paltry amount for tbe labor he has 
actually performed This sum small even 
in exaggerated terms is an inevitable 
incident of Ins employment Why then 
should there be an outcry against him ? 

In many respects Indian immigrants 
are much hetter than those of Europe 
who not infrequently turn out to be 
bloodth rsty anarch sts hlack handers 
and bolsheviks Hindus arc as a rule 

* T*u« „ t 1 1 oe p!« of E ouatn c» Vot t p 
472 (Aew ed tloo) 


peaceful Hw abiding honest industrious 
faithful and frugal Is it possible for 
anybody to ask for more? Again never 
has a Hindu become a publ c charge 
never has he been knonn to be an inmate 
of the poor house On the other hand, 
many European immigrants habitually 
frequent drinking saloons fill city slums 
crowd into gambling dens and even 
become gnests of bridewells Can 
therefore anyone have sufFcicnt reason 
for prefenng Europeans to Indians on 
moral grounds ? 

Hindus in America did all they could 
to register their protest against the ex 
elusion law Here and there mass meetings 
were held and petitions were gent to 
Washington when the Immigration Bill 
was under discussion The following is 
one of the many protests wired to Secre 
tary of State Robert Lansing 

The fl odai of Cal fornla beg to record tbcfr pro 
test aga art the proposed legislation to exclude 
Hindus from lb i tommy Compai&t vtly lew Hindus 
ace able to come here There u U be tome students 
mad tome laborers 

Those who have already come here bare proven 
themselves peace/ol ladustr oos and law abdlog 
They came to escape the unspeakable poverty a 
tod a and to the hope ot bettering thelf condition n 
tbit land of freedom and opporlun ty To rxclnde 
them would be unjust A few thousand laborer* and 
students are not enough to make an mm grat on 
problem and ai for the futn e H ndu laborers are in 
such poverty that to mposs ble for them to coroe 
here n great numbers The average ncotne of n 
Hindu Is 5 0 00 a jear How can they come here' 

It s not worthy of the trod t 0 ns of th s great 
conotry to exclude tbe few who may be able to get 


Thousands ol open minded American 
citizens saw the justice of the Indian cause 
They generously lent their aid in making 
an honorable settlement To them the 
Indian nation Iamsurc will tendergrateful 
thanks These American citizens memoria 
lined the United States Congress with a 
petition Theprotest which now lies buried 
deep among other government documents 
is as follow s 


To the Senator* and Representat vr* of tl r Sixty 
fourth Congress of the lin ted States 

The undera gned petit oners c l sens of tbe Ln ted 
States respectfully show 

F rst- That the t is now pend ng before the 
On ted States Senate an act passed bv tbe House of 
Rep esentatives known as II R 103S4 uud cut tied 
An act to regulate the Imm grot on of aj eon to and 
the res deuce of al cat in the On ted States 

Second That said proposed act ttodely d , 
m nates set oit an enf re „r % grtat ^ 
to which the 
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great majority of our fellow cititehs b-long and the are doing t\lmt they cun to nullify all chance of 
inheritors of a civilization winch has conferred trade expansion 


benefits upon the whole human race— the Hindus 

“Third. That the retention in eald proposed act 
of the proviMons which would exclude nay of the 
Hindus who have formerly come to this country to 
reside, or who are likely to do so in the near future, 
merely because they are Hindus, would be n lasting 
stain and disgrace to the honor and humanity of our 
country, which has hitherto stood for equal opportu- 
nity for all and nn open door for the oppressed of nil 
nations 

'‘Pourth. That at the present time, owing to 
the wi«e and humane laws of the country respecting 
immigration which have hitherto prevailed, a consi- 
derable number of Hindus of the student, scholar, 
and professional classes have availed themselves 


There was persistent rumor that the 
most clfectivc opposition to tlic presence 
of Indians in America came from London, 
nnd that American legislature at Washing- 
ton was a poor second. Personally, Ido 
not think that nil the stories are trite ; bat 
the silent careful indifference of the English 
embassy, which gave additional color to 
the rumor, was very eloquent.. It paralyzed 
the efforts of the Indians to improve their 
conditions in America. . 

Hindustan lias been called upon during 


of the educational nnd other opportunities which the past four years to defend tllC English 
our country offers them and are now residents cmp j re 1)y ], cr good w ill as well aS by the 

expenditure of blood and treasure. Her 
brave sons during this mighty world war 
hare been in the forefront of every battle for 
England’s freedom nnd democracy. Indians 
have fought and bled wherever men have 
fought and bled. They have accomplished 
untold deeds of courage and heroism 
which have seldom before been recorded 
in human history. By bee unprecedented 
sacrifices India is of right entitled to a 
quid pro qua. Now that Indian blood 
has mingled with the rivers flooding 
Europe, will England recognize its obliga- 
tions to Hindustan ? As India lias helped 
Great Britain in its distress, will it betray 
India ? As a reward for their many 
magnificent services, will the people of 
India continue to be discriminated against 
as immigrants both in the English empire 
and in countries allied with it ? That is 
the vital issue, and there can be no dodging 
it It is now squarely up to the people 
and the government. Will India triumph? 
I think I hear across the ocean fndia act- 
ing in tones of iron determination and in a 
voice of grim imperative command, that 
her problems, foreign and domestic, be 


there * that said proposed act places upon these 
classes humiliating and quits unnecessary hardships, 
such as .deportation nt any tune within five 
years, making that provision retroactive, and, m 
case of deportation, exposing them to possible 
prosecution in their own countrv for political opi 
nions expressed fay them during their residence here 
"Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray 
that nil said invidious nnd harmful provisions be 
stricken from said proposed act 

The American press on the whole 
maintained a conspiracy of silence on the 
subject of Indian exclusion ; but the 
following from Los Angeles Times, a 
leading paper of the State of California, 
where most of the Hindu laborers are, is 
worth quoting : 

“The American missionaries and merchants have 
gone to India and carried to the natives the glad- 
some tidings that this la the land of the free and 
the home of the brave ; that all men are created 
equal, and that in this country at least the lamp 
ol education is lit and that its beams are free to 
all They have merely represented what our Con 
etitutlon and Declaration of Independence apparently 
guarantee 

“Yet by the terms of the Immigration Bill tb<t 
people of India as a whole, are excluded from enter 
into the United States 

“There is a definite and organized opposition to 
these discriminating provisions of the bill— not only 


™. f. now-now not after 

dismal months and years of delay, contu- 
sion, and humiliation — now, not after it 
is too late— after the “unforgettable grati- 
tude” of England to India is forgotten. 
India will not be denied. Indians Set 
their jaws and put iron in their, minds. 
They can, must, and shall win their legiti- 
mate rights. 

CSS10afl * R*co*d, Vol. 53, Part 13, p • Editorial, Los Aagcles Times, December 30, 


various educational societies who have memorial?* 
ed the Senate and the President on the subject .” 

, 'IT* 16 !* * 9 n 2 warrant whatever for incorporation 
in the law of the land of a registered hostility 
against the Hindu race This seems odd on the 
part oF a country that has a massive statue of 
universal liberty standing at its front door ..— 

the “u te eeek,0 ff enlarged market »a 

the far east, while the politicians and demagogues 
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aggressive Hinduism * 

T HE interpretation of ‘A egress 
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there s no nodertak ng but we must attempt It 
we must create a b story or Ind a In 1 v ng terms 
Great I teratures I are to be created in each of the 
vernaculars Art must b reborn \ot only to 
utter India to th world but also to vole India to 
1 erself— th s Is the m ss on \\ e look to make our 

d s endants greater than our ancestors 

Complete assimilation of the modem 
consciousness allround de\elopmcnt oi 
character and striving to attain the high 
cst spiritually and intellectually in all 
spheres of action — tins is thus the sum 
and substance ot wliat Sister Nivedita 
wants to designate by the expression 
Aggressive Hinduism which has however 
been interpreted by many as a militant 
delence of the Hindu faith in the spirit of 
‘my religion right or wrong That this 
latter interpretation was not the one 
which Sister Nivedita the inventor of the 
phrase, wanted it - to bear admits of no 
doubt , for when properly analysed, it 


will be found that the association of the 
name Hinduism' with the cult thus advo 
cited is due to the fact that it was addres 
sed to and meant for Hindus and has no 
other necessary or logical connection with 
them, and the epithet Aggrcssiv c r is gwen 
to it becau c c it is a protest against the 
passivity of in action which characterises 
the Hindu race Really speaking, what 
Sister Ni% edit! under the guise of Aggnss 
sue Hinduism * preaches to us is nothing 
more nor less than w hat she calls cosmo 
nationalism' — the harmonious union of the 
racial with world culture— which is the 
highest ideal of cultured manhood all the 
world over at the present day, and this is 
the ideal transformed into purposive nnd 
fruitful action, which she holds up before 
the Hindus as the only one worthy of thijir 
acceptance 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

1 A RETROSPECT 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DR G B CLARK OT THE COMMITTEE 
Bv St Nihal Singh 


T HE afiairs connected with the British 
Congress Committee in London are 
at present in such a tangle that I 
thought it might serve a useful purpose if 
i wiue? IX- -S keros /ft omiit Ci’arfr who is 
the oldest living member of that body and 
who since the death of Sir William Wedder 
burn in 1917 has been acting as its 
chairman to explain to me (1) how the 
Committee came mto being (2) what w ork 
it has done (3) what its present activities 
are (4) what connection it has with the 
newspaper India and (5) what may be 
expected of it m the immediate future 
A Scotsman by birth and a radical by 
a £r «.nd inclination Dr Clark for 
than half a century has been fighting 
for all manner of reform-fighting hard 

hfr P Th Wltho ? t caring whom he 
hit The more unpopular the cause the 
more could it count upon bis sympathy 
and active support Many attempts were 


made to bay him up with a knighthood or 
nn office but he refused to give up the 
freedom that enabled him to call men in 
power to account for their indiscretions 
and follies whether s icb highly placed 
men belonged to Ins own (Liberal) party 
or otherwise 

Dr Clark began to take an interest in 
India early in his life When only 19 he 
entered the service of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway At that time (1865) 
the railway from Bombay to Poona bad 
not been built and communications in all 
parts of India were extremely deficient 
University education had hardly beguij, 
and there was no sign of political activity 
in the country 

Though he remained with the Git 1 
Railway only three vears Dr Clark us&d 
his opportumt es -to great advantage t : o 
learh as much as he could of the people 
aud of the land Even after his return to 
Britain his brother engaged in medical 
work in Rajputana formed a link betwee n 
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bun and India and drew him on several 
occasions to that country In 1875 C he 
*aw, in the suite of the Maharaja of Joy 
pur Lord Lytton s great tamasha at 
Delhi when Queen Nictona. was pro 
claimed Empress of India He paid India 
other visits and twice attended the 
Congress 

The agitation set on foot by the 
' Indian Civil Service to defeat the Ilbert 
Bill was responsible for draw mg Dr Clark 
into the Indian political movement The 
con'ervattves in Great Bntain took op 
tile cry set up in India against th* late 
Lord Ripon and I 113 law member Mr (now 
Sir) Couttenay Jlbert both staunch liber 
ats sent out to India by a Liberal Govern 
meat The Conservative leaders placed 
their entire party machinery at the service 
of the deputation that the civilians in 
revolt sent here to press their case and 
the whole country rang with accusations 
against the people of India and the 
Liberal party which was bent upon pine 
ing Engli«hmen in India in o position of 
abject subservience 

Dr Clark and Mr Milham Digby (who 
had spent many years in journalism in 
Ceylon and India) readily realised the 
necessity of doing all they could to conn 
itract the conservative movement Liber 
als with knowledge of India— notably Sir 
David Wedderburn tbc elder brother of Sir 
William Wedderburn and Mr George 
Foggs joined them They found the Liberal 
•party ready and anxious to help them ia 
every way it could They revived the 
Indian reform committee which I believe, 
had been originally established by John 
Bright and Dr Clark became its Chairman 
Under its auspices and assisted by the 
Liberal party they went about the country 
addressing meetings controverting tbe 

Tory statements and setting Indians 
and Indian institutions 10 their proper 
perspective 

t he late Mr A K Sethna and Mr Lai 
Mohan Ghose were at that time in this 
country and rendered great assistance in 
tbe campaign Mr Ghose stood ? in 1834 
for Deptford as a Liberal candidate— the 
first Indian who ever sought to enter tbe 
House of Commons Though he failed to 
get in his electioneering campaign served 
to arouse great interest in India I may 
state parenthetically that in 1892 Mr 
(afterwards Dr ) Dadabhai Naoroii was 
elected as a Liberal M P for Central 


Finsbury, followed in 1885 by Mr (now 
Sir) Manehejji Bhownagrce as Conserva 
tive member of Parliament for Bethnal 
Green, East 

la the meantime, Indians in India were 
not inactive Lord Lytton s show at 
Delhi demonstrated to thoughtful Indians 
the possibility of reconciling the clash of 
creed and caste and political associations 
began to be formed The * civilian revolt ’ 
made them realize the necessity of organiz 
ed agnation 

In 1883 Mr Alan Octavian Home re 
tired from the (Bengal) Civil Service, and 
threw himself into the movement for 
Indian poht cal reform and the Congress 
was established Us first session was held 
during the closing days of 1885 Two 
years later Sir William Wedderburn re 
tired from the Indian Civil Service, and 
returned to Bntain About that time Mr 
Naoroji also came back to this country, 
which he had first visited in 18o3 Mr 
W'omesh Chunder Bonnerjee was about 
that time enjoying a large Privy Council 
practice and every year was spending 
many months in this country Acting m 
co operation with Mr Andrew kule and 
others Hume Wedderburn Naoroji and 
Bonnerjee formed the British Congress 
Committee into which the Indian Reform 
Association was merged in 1889 and 
which three years later absorbed the 

Indian Political Azency which had been 
started in 1887 by Mr Digby 
II 

I asked Dr Clark what relationship the 
Committee was to bear with the Congress 
in India s He answered that the two 
bodies were designed to work band m 
hand The men who had been mainly res 
ponsible for the organisation of the Con 
gress composed the Committee and in 
consequence the Committee from the very 
beginning enjoyed a great prestige —a 
prestige that placed it above control or 
even criticism Irom Tnuia 

In response to my query about the 
Committee s functions Dr Clark said that 
they were of a dual nature 

(1) The Committee was to keep the 
Congress in India informed of Indian 
affairs in this country and to advise it 
about the policies that required to be for 
muJated, and the measures that ought to 
be taken 

(2) The Committee was to carry on 
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propaganda in this country to advance 
India politically. 

The first object was served through 
correspondence that was carried on offici- 
ally by the Committee, or privately by its 
members, with the Indian Congress lead- 
ers. For years Mr. Hume and some of the 
other members of the Committee were in 
the habit of sending an annual message 
to the Congress. Every now and again 
one or another member of the Committee 
went out to India to preside over or to 
attend a session of the Congress. 1 
Indian propaganda— the second object 
of the Committee— was carried on through 
various ways : 

(1) Several of its members were in 
Parliament: W. S. Caine (1880-89, and 
1892-95), Dr. G. B. Clarke (1885-1900), 
Dadabhai Naoroji (1892-1895), Sir Her- 
bert Roberts (1892-1918), Sir William 
Wedderburn (1893-1900), Mr. Thomas 
Hart-Davies (1906-1910), Mr. C.J. O’Don- 
i nel (190G-1910), Dr. V. H. Rutherford 
(1906-1910), Mr. James O'Grady (1906- 
1918), and Mr. A. Mac Callum Scott 
(since 1910). They gathered together as 
. many friends of India in Parliament as 
. they could and formed a Parliamentary 
Committee, which asked Indian questions 
in the House, raised Indian debates, and 
otherwise kept India to the fore. 

(2) India (of which more later) was 
sent to members of Parliament and others 
especially interested in Indian affairs to 

' keep them informed of Indian develop- 
ments. Whenever necessary additional 
information was supplied by the Com- 
mittee. * 

(3) Members of the Committee— not- 
ably Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji— carried on 
correspondence with persons interested in 
India and wrote to the press to convey 
information or to support an Indian 
^movement or contradict or correct a 

wrong impression that was sought to be 
given. 

(4) The Committee whenever occasion 
arose, published pamphlets written by 
member^ and other friends of India, 

(5) Various members delivered ad- 
dresses from platforms in London and in 
the provinces. 

Dr. Clark docs not remember the exact 
date when India was started. Perhaps it 
was in 1890. He thinks, however, that 
it began ns a monthly, and W gs after- 
wards converted into a weekly. Hume, 


Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji, .Bonnerjee 
and Digby all co-operated in conducting 
it. 

Digby edited India until 1892. _ Among 
those who followed him as editor, Mr. 
(now Sir) Gordon Hewart (Attorney 
General in the present- Administration), 
Professor Muirhead and Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton may be mentioned. Mr. Cotton 
was appointed shortly after he returned 
from India in 1906 • and resigned his 
position only a short time ago. ^ Mr. 
Ratcliffe, who more than once bad relieved 
Mr. Cotton, succeeded him, but shortly 
afterwards was called to the United States 
of America, Mr. H. S. L. Polak being 
appointed to act for him. Mr. Katclifle 
returned from America a short time ago, 
but since his movements^ are’ uncertain he 
has not taken up the editorship of India 
which pending other arrangements, con- 
tinues to be conducted by Mr. Polak. 

At first India was privately owned 
belonging to a company composed of men 
interested in Indian afiairs. After a few 
years, Dr. Clark does not remember bow 
many, the British Committee took it over 
and conducted it. The paper did „not, 
however, go well and entailed a consider- 
able loss— something like £2,000 in a few 
years. In 1903 it was, therefore, _ decided 
to transfer it to a limited liability com- 
pany, specially formed 'to conduct the 
paper. The ordinary shares were taken 
by the committee as payment for the 
paper, and preferential' capital was subs : 
cribed by friends interested in India. Mr.' 
G. K. Gokbale and other Indian friends 
helped to secure a large number of subs- 
cribers in India, at one time numbering 
something like 5,000. In consequence the 
newspaper not only paid its way, but in 
some years even returned profit. 

Before the war began, however, the 
number of subscribers was going down 
. and when hostilities commenced and sent 
up the cost of production (the cost of paper 
alone rose from something like 2d. to 
l-2d per. lb), printing and other expenses, 
India began to entaij heavy loss. Two 
years ago the Committee undertook to 
meet the deficit, and Inst year it came up 
to something like £ 900. Tbi3 year the 
loss may not exceed £ 700. The obliga- 
tion was assumed by the Committee for 
a definite period and will end in June, un- 
less that body undertakes to renew it.^ 

I a9kcd Dr. Clark what the committee 
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has been doing during recent years besides 
subsidising India He was frank enough 
to confess that of late its activities have 
grown less and les3 The reason for tin* 
he said is not that the interest taken by 
the members in India is waning hut be 
cause so many of the members bare died 
or have drifted away from London and 
no new members have been added with 
the exception of Sir Herbert Roberts who 
like his father m law the late Mr Came 
is greatly interested m the Indian Tem 
perance Reform movement and Mr S II 
Swmney Pres dent of the London Positiv 
ist Society 

Fust Dadabhai Naorpp retired and 
went away to Ind a Next Mr Hume and 
Sir Henry Cotton died Tor many years 
before his death Sir William Wedderburn 
lived m his home in Gloucestershire and 
found it increasingly difficult to journey 
back and forth to London Mr Hart 
Davies, who at one time took a keen inter 
estin the Committee and Mr Bernard 
Houghton who wrote a masterly indict 
ment of government by bureaucracy live 
far away from I ondon and practically 
never attend meetings Since he became 
SeretanrtoUr Winston Churchill Mr 
MacCallnm Stott seldom comes in Tor 
some reason or other the same is true of 
Mr 0 Donnell Tind Mr 0 Grady 

For practical purpose* therefore the 
Committee consists of Dr Clark Mr 
Parekb Dr Rutherford Mr Delgado Sir 
Herbert Roberts and Mr Swinney with 
Mr Douglas Hall ns Secretary— a post 
that be has occupied continuously for 
about 26 years As ex Presidents of the 
Congress Mr B N Rasu and Lord Sraba 
are members of the Committee and Mr 
Polak Mr St l ibal Singh and Dr Rao 
attend as visiting members'* 

I asked Dr Clark why it was that 
after the death of Sir William Wedder 
burn no attempt was made to re organize 
the Committee and to transfuse new blood 
into it to make it a vigorous organization 
capa&fe of coping with tbc existing 
exigencies He replied 

After S r William s death we resolved 
not to expand ourselves because we 
thought that the situation in India was 
extremely vague and we waited until wc 
could receive first band information about 
it When Air Basu arrived in tie spring 
of last year and told us how things were 
there, we decided to continue that policy 
6714—12 


until the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
was out and India had declared herself 
Since that report appeared there has been 
a very sharp division in In ban opinion 
and in that of the Committee The only 
thing that we thought possible if we were 
to work together was to preserve as 
neutral an attitude as possible until such 
time as the various deputations could 
come from India and we could ascertain 
from them just what the position wns 
there and to what extent we could co 
operate These deputations will arrive 
towards the end of May and after con 
ferring with them it will be possible for us 
to make up our minds what course we 
will take 

I do not mind telling you added Dr 
Clark that the men in India whom we 
knew and with whom we hare worked 
are the Moderate leaders who have 
seceded from the Congress It is but 
inevitable that manj of us should want 
to continue our association with them 
But then the question arises How can 
we work with those who have seceded 
from the Congress and still remain a 
Committee of the Congress whose name 
we bear and which has met our expenses 
not wholly but largely ? But as 1 have 
said before no decision is possible until 
we meet the deputations— especially tie 
one that the Congress is sending here with 
general authority to confer with U9 
III 

My complaint is that the Committee 
has been following a policy of laissei f-ucc 
at a t me when it was necessary that a 
strong led an propaganda should be con 
ducted While that body has been in a 
state of suspended animation persons 
and societies inimical to educated Ind aus 
have been carrying on an active persistent 
nod vicious campaign wh ch n*eded to be 
counteracted I y equally active and persis 
tent pre Indian propaganda Indians 
have for a generat on made it possible 
tor the British Congress Committee to 
exist and they 1 ad every right to expect 
that the Committee would carry on such 
propaganda especially at a t me when 
grave changes in the Indian constitution 
were impending and the British seeded to 
be educated in regard to Indian a«pira 
tions and Indian capacity for self govern 
ment 

If Ind a had been conducted with skill 
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and vigour, and if it had championed the 
Congress cause, it could have served a 
most useful purpose^a purpose for which 
it is maintained by Indians But as a 
subsidized organ of the Congress, and even 
as a new spaper, it has been far from a 
success— especially ever since the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme was published Of all 
the views put forward since then by In 
dians the one that has received the least 
backing from it is the Congress view 

Dr Clarl admits quite frankly that 
the Committee has had funds at its 
disposal to undertake special propaganda 
—indeed he says that the Committee never 
possessed so much cash in hand as it did 
at the time Sir William Wedderbum died 
It is a great misfortune that this policy 
of drift is to continue for at least several 
months 

IV 

Though I am greatly disappointed in 
the Committee, as it is and as it has been 
for years, I am not one of those who think 
that it should be ended That would be, 
to my mind a great misfortune to the 
cause of India in this country and m 
India itself 

It must be remembered that the Com 
raittee has been in existence for a genera 
tion, and that the organisations that were 
merged into it existed even before the 
Congress came into being In consequence 
it has accumulated a great mass of ex 
p»nence of inestimable value to the Indian 
movement It has established connections 
with various political associations It 
lia* acquired a small but a useful library, 
and through a* 1 subsidiary organization 
maintains a weekly organ of its ow n 

Greater than all the«=e assets put 
together are the men who have devoted 
much of their time and talents without 
compensation of any kind, to the work 
of the Committee— men wlio pos<=e«s 
intimate knowledge of the political mucin 
ncry in tins country and wlio are genuine 
ly and deeply interested in India Th<* r c 
is for instance Dr Clark, who m spite 
of his three score and thirteen years has 


a clearer brain and greater vigour than 
most men m the prime of life, and the 
longer he lives the more radical he be 
comes Then there is Mr Parekh, who 
has been in this country for more than a 
quarter of a century and who has not 
spared himself m serving his Motherland 
Dr V N Rutherford's strong domocratic 
tendencies and his keen interest in Indian 
reform are too well known in India to 
need even a casual reference here There 
are others, but let these names suffice 
Such men are a valuable asset to any 
movement and I can conceive of no 
greater disaster to our cause in this 
country than that it should lose their 
active support Indeed w e cannot afford 
to lose any of our friends no matter how 
very cautious and halting the Indian 
Nationalists may find such a friend 

I am afraid some of us Indians, m our 
zeal for our cause, talk and write m a 
manner that is likely to wound the sus 
ceptibilities of our British supporters F° r 
instance, 1 notice that it is being said in 
India that the men composing the British 
Committee propose to continue to dotm 
nate the Indian political movement from 
London Any one who knows how very 
democratic Dr Clark and his colleagues 
are will contradict such rumours without 
a moment s hesitation I'should like to 
take the present occasion to request my 
people in India not to indulge in talk that 
is likely to lose us our friends here 

That request does not, howerer, imply 
that we must not urge upon the Com 
mittee the immediate necessity of re orga 
owing itself and do anything in our power 
to bring about such re organization as 
speedily as possible But while perform 
ing this task we should not forget that we 
are dealing with colleagues and not with 
men m our pay Nor should we forget 
that, as a nation wc are famed for our 
innate courtesy 

i propose, in the following article, to 
suggest the lines along which in my 
judgment, rc organization of the British ^ 
Committee should take place 
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A MENACE TO HINDI/ SOCIETY * 


I T is surprising to note how much rofor 
ination of a varied and useful character 
has been packed within this small but 
clo'ely-pnuted volume ol 178 pages The 
Englishman's lore of method order, and 
logical arrangement of thought is evident 
everywhere There is a copious Index A 
few pages here and there are specially de 
voted to missionary work and may not 
appeal to the general reader, but the rest 
of the book will be read by Indians with 
profound interest Hinduism past and 
present, Indian nationalism the Indian 
home, and many other things of vital im 
portance to us have been dealt with in a 
spirit ol discriminating sympathy and in 
language often rich and poetic Of course 
the special standpoint of the author, his 
fixed belief that ail Hindus will ultimately 
be converted to Christianity cannot be 
shared by any who does not belong to his 
religious persuasion Educated Hindus 
have a profound reverence forChrist but 
the author nowhere seems to perceive the 
distinction between Christianity and Christ 
The bundle of dogmas, creeds, doctrines 
theories, superstitions prejudices nay even 
untruths, which make up any particular 
denomination of the very large number 
of sects into which Christianity is divided, 
is more likely to kill than to kindle the 
Indian’s admiration for the saintly charac 
ter of Jesus The tone of the book is 
praiseworthy and the knowledge of Hindu 
philosophy, religion, and culture which 
the author displays in this book is typical 
of the new type of missionary literature 
which it has become impossible for the 
Higher Hinduism to ignore The attitude 
of the learned author will appear from the 
following, taken from the peroration of 
the book 


• Tlie farnettueM of the mill oos o( her p In time 
the absorption of her mystics IB the ndsttn bat ever 
prefen t One , the tmmeaiared iscnEce other njee 
tie* the other world! new of her trne monks and 
friar*, the contempt for material gre 
thing* of trnie heiiHa th- 


jtempt lor material greatness arc 
e betide tb- majesty of the fpiri 


* The Goal of India by Re v R ES IlolUad 
Christian Literature Soc tty lot India Calcutta 
1919 Price sdoas twelve 


and the thing* unseen the tad 2e recce to fond and 
eomfort and all things earth!/ if on!/ the things 
eternal can be asmr-d tbe worship tbit fee* God 
every where and makes all 1 fe divine tbe piety of 
the simple householder for v.hom each act of daily 
life each family erent is part of hlsrrlgonsl e 
the tireless alp ration atvsy from this world in tbe 
search for God the reverence for relig oni guide 
and teacher the caring for the poor the boipita 
I ty for ever/ gnest tbe simplicity oflfeand tbe 
boooarablenefs of poverty above all India s nor 
ship of Goodies* her seme of the strengh I of 
patience the grandeur ol gentleness, tbr nobil ty of 
meekness ibe d gnit/ ofsnbm silvenen the glory of 
baoiil ly this wealth of spiritual instinct this 
fervour ol religions pasaion purged of all dross * 

The weak points of Hinduism, delineated 
by such a sympathetic baud, should not 
be met by a blind fanaticism, but should 
be seriously thought over, and remedied, 
if found true on examination We have 
space here to notice only one such point, 
the most serious in our opinion, than 
whtch there is oo greater danger threaten 
mg Hinduism at the present moment ttc 
allude to the recent growth ol miss move 
ment towards Christianity by which en 
tire villages and communities numbering 
several thousands have been converted at 
one stroke In the ten years preceding 
the last census a million converts were 
thus added to the Indian Christian Church, 
and at the present day, says the author, 
'we are baptising at the rate of about 350 
cqnvetts n day or over 10,000 a month ’ 

It proselytisra goes on at this tremen 
dous pace, there will soon he very few 
Hindus left in districts where the depressed 
classes, nmong w hom these conversions 
were made, form the bulk of the popu 
lation ‘The desire for social better 
ment’, and ’the first experience of ha 
man kindliness nnd brotherhood in the 
missionary,’ are 'aid to be among the 
causes ot such group conversions To 
these converts, “Christianity has seta new 
value on personality The individual 
counts He has come to know himself a 
mm There is nothing human to which 
he may not hope to rise by merit Reli 
gion, which has so long barred the way 
up, now opens it Hope, enterprise, effort, 
are the natural result There are liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of persons m 
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India to day whom the Church has lifted 
from a condition of degradation almost 
lower than humanity to economic freedom, 
social self respect, and religious manhood ” 
True, tbe«e conversions in the mass give 
the genuine missionary many qualms of 
conscience But our author says apolo 
gettcally ‘he must take them all together, 
or none at all ’ So if the opportunity be 
misled by insisting too much on the sm 
centy ot the change of spirit, it will not 
come again, for these outcaste tribes are 
being incorporated by Islam almost as 
rapidly as by the Church It is not unfair 
to say it is a race as to which religion will 
get in first ’ The author truly says that 
‘ Caste, in the case of these down trodden 
multitudes, who are brought in masses to 
the Church is our present geatest oppor- 
tunity ” And what is Hinduism doing to 
meet this wholesale defection ? We shall 
quote once more from the book 

Hinduism is at last bestirring itself about tbe 
bettering of the condition of these fifty million 
serfs Uut the principles of the movement are far 
from clear Is the pariah to be made less miserable 
but to be kept in h s place oil the same or la he to 
be no longer untouchable and to be admitted to 
ordinary social intercourse ’ No one dare give a 


plain answer to the question On th * ft 

committees of tbe movement there are two sets ot 
leaders — those who are prepared to give up caste 
distinctions and treat tbe pariahs as the mission 
anes treat them and those who are nervous abont 
going too fast and anxious only to make the pa rtah a 
lot a little better It is the latter party which at 
present always carries the day (Quoted fro 
Phillips The Oatcastes Hope p 23) 

Mrs Besant loudly trumpets social reform but 
her Central Hindu College at Benares and the 
soph cal schools at Ernahnlam and MadanapaM * -.re 
fnse admi-sion to all outcastes and Paachamas 
At the annual gathering of a large Hindu ®«t 
recently tbe audience that listened entbasjasticallj 
to an eloquent address on universal brotherhood 
dispersed to hold their separate caste meals 

It is not by bliudly abusing the missio 
naries, but by setting our own house in 
order in regard to the vital defects pom 
ed out by the best among them, tnai 
Hinduism will have the chance to survive 
Thoughtful and patriotic Hindus who are 
of this opinion will find ample food lor 
reflection (and stimulus to action) in tne 
present volume 

A Brahmin Within tiie 

Pale of Hinduism 
• Is this true ?— Editor M R 


PROF. A. U. KEITH AND THE SANICHYA SYS! EM 


By Dwijendranath Tacore 


A new book lias quite recently appeared 
in the ‘Heritage of India series on 
the Sankhya System of Indian Phi 
losophy, which deserves more than a 
passing notice The learned author Pro 
fc«sor A Bericdale Keith —Regius Profes 
sor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo 
logy m the limicrsity of Ldinburgli and 
1 rnnslator of the Tmttinya Samhita and 
other works, — is nlrcady known to the 
w orl 1 ns n Sanskrit scholar of repute In 
tins present book, he has succeeded to n 
cor filler able extent, in setting forth before 
Ins renders a scholastic interpretation of 
the Sankhya System so far ns it can he 
explained Ijt one who appears to have no 
direct and intimate contact with Indian 
religious life He seems to suffer — ns so 
•many Sanskrit scholars from the West 
em to do,— from the confident assurance. 


hardly justified by the results, that he is 
able to get to the bottom of a whole tasc 
system of Indian philosophy by the P 
longed, dry study of our written books 
Like a traveller on a railway train, he ha 
succeeded in obtaining a few brief passi s 
glimpses of the historical mile stones, 
he looks out of Ins carnage windows 
his long journey from one end of 
philosophic boundary line to the on « 
and this peculiar method ol punstakiog 
and abstruse research, combined w itu n 
own self confidence about results, cau* 
lum to imagine that when this fiat ha 
been accomplished nothing more is rcquir 
ed and that the whole inner content ol uie 
Sankhya philosophy has, in this way, 
been laid bare . , 

\et, oil the wink, lie has been making 
one capital mistake which those who live 
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TS'JjHT 3^ faff* 

n 

This might he translated literally, — 
“The transcendent power of the Great 
Lord known by the name of the unmam 
fested,— it is begmmngless avidya (Nes- 
cience), who«e very essence is the three 
Gunas , it is called by the learned, 
Maya, inferable by its products, from 
whom the world is brought forth , it is 
neither being, nor non being, nor both 
it is a thing of greatly wonderful and 
undefinable character 

“It is destroyed by the knowledge of 
the pare Brahma without a second it 
is known everywhere as Rajas, Tamas, 
Satt wa , these three Gunas are revealed 
by their products ” 

Such a passage as this seems clearly 
to prove that Sankara accepted the 
three Gunas and actually gave them a 
place in his own system It seems also 
to show how the great practical thoughts 
underlying the Sankhya philosophy 
penetrated Indian life and moulded it 
both consciously and unconsciously— in 
a permanent manner 

In conclusion, I feel it necessary to 
call attention to the very inadequate way 
in which Professor A B Keith has dealt 
with the question of the relation of the 
Greek philosophy to Indian thought The 
evidence for a direct borrowing from 
India is far stronger than the author 
of this book supposes To take the case 
of Pythagoras only,— what little we 
know about him points to such a direct 
borrowing from India Throughout the 
Greek and Latin Classics, for instance, we 
find the curious prohibition about eating 
beans, which no one understood In the 
fCathahn Samhita ( Ynjur \ eda) 1st 
Adhyaya, 4th Sthaaaka, 10th Amnai, 


w e find the passage^ 1 *1 xratqp; 

^ utut ’ 

“Eat not beans, beans are unholy ” 
Again we have references to the Pytb a 
goreau prohibition concerning spitting \a 
the fire, which Greeks and Romans could 
not understand But in the Chhandogya 
Vpavishid, 2nd Adhyaya, 12th Khanda , 
we read 1 msrsL’irfb ^ Pre’fal ’ 
"Standing before the fire, spirt not water 
from the mouth, neither spit in it ’* 

Once more, in the Sulva Sutra by 
Baudhayana Acbarya, translated into 
English by Dr Thibaut in the Journal ol 
the Asiatic Society Yol, XLIV , we have 
the words — 

( 1 ) “The cord which is stretched across 
(i e in the diagonal of) a square produces 
an area of double the size 

(u) The cord stretched in the diagonal 
of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the ^cords forming the longer and 
the shorter sides of the oblong produce 
separately ’’ 

These two propositions evidently cons 
titute the famous 47th proposition of the 
1st Book of Euclid, which Pythagoras is 
said to have discovered How far it ca.n 
be truly called a 'discovery’ of Pythagoras 
the reader can judge for himself 

The evidence here given is only a small 
part of that which points to a direct con 
nection between Greek philosophy and 
Indian The subject is far too important 
to be dismissed in two or three pages It 
needs a full and thorough investigation 
and a careful examination of existing texts 
Indeed the whole history of the interred 
tion of India and Greece has yet to be 
critically written When this is done, I 
feel very little doubt that the connexion 
will be found to be far closer than ts 
generally supposed by western scholars 


NOTES 


The Peace Treaty 

There are said to be between 800 and 
1,000 clauses in the draft ol the Peace 
Treaty The complete text will fill 350 
pagcs.-it is not stated of what sire 
'-muses referring to the disarmament of 


Germany alone number a hundred, white 
clauses relating to the Saar Basm als 0 
number a hundred 

The Havas Agency states that the 
German Government has accepted all the 
Allies' conditions and will send to Ve r . 
aailles a delegation headed by Couqt 



fxL 

t B l°GermLd“kMb 0n tb |! totnl of 

a monthly rSL’S'’* “boat 73 
paper and as a fill ,™ cnr ,s «»t a news 
important clauses of th IP’ of thc most 

cabled , o^F R e£ f ? ; r«'““° , s'bi 

jjfale for the prorn^ thof d fi hlraSeIf res P° a 
German CoIoSSm Afh SS/S? P ?? , ? Ie ot tbe 
ed to choose their oin ? wou 'd be allow 
meat, that is form , J of Govern 

to exercise the nsht n?, be allowed 
The Allies have S^fiSJfSf nBI “ t «« 

Ao non Euronenn “Omthis promise 

directly coacercedinth^ ,e ’ dutet V or ,n 

y h t of selfdetermmatJn^'Th *? ban tbe 

of some of these non pw The ternt ones 

‘“be admm.sterrf as , /*>?*• are 

integral parts of Practically forming 
other Allied Earopeanfe?^ Bn . t,sh or 
rest are to be SSS.teid 5 tbe 

or some othpr rcc * by the British 

fffStSl? a I n7,”?n*YJ n, "“ ^"»e 

“ ' to “u ssirjs ^. £ssa 

may for al? pS “f ,at "/ r'«ss 
sidered as aunWed _lE P ° MS b ' con 
so far as non Pi.- 1 irtnch means that 
arc con 

the world’s freedom ir “2* fou S fat for 
mandatory system ^ t If ’ b °wever, the 

«mproiemen^ISShSr"ot W °If£ ^ “«* 

of Nations can sernre r Teague 

tones periodical admin^t™ * the *^ aa da 
Of the Terntones SnferlE'S r ' p "“s 
«,u be Lea S Ue can also take , Sr ^ harge and 
whenever any report w«?,,-. dftct d. ,Te ac ‘'on 
the system would work X?ll > V ,,fact0r ^ 
course of time le^ to thi m,ght «“ 
T^tee 0 ^”* ternt b o e rf e “ t0noni T °r 
Teague of Nations* may t°h, U l cb l! d tbe 
do some good to th,» ^ thus be able to 
dependencies m the Ionian °ndam German 
“ot been able to “ n But 't has 

attempMtodo aovthlnJ 1 ?™”.; 4 fact 

* British 
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|S Go™™4t fo a r n f™JM Uat the 
for th Can Govcra ments would rtl ber A, bed 
rectors ^ P S”d^ d ft P 'a”s d ““V»"“ro h 

them as Mandatories ’if tL®f venie(I by 
Nation, can edectively ' &*»» of 

2d Si"”® reports from „&*« 


been precalled opon , *“ ?“ r could ha?? 
as ”S«o™,%™" them 

course could not even be n S»teo„ s 

tt has no doubt h.!-. 00 ®"* °f 
Peace Conference or the r? * aid tbat the 
can not interfere , /£' J;' a S»e of Nations 

» State Bot Polina t*™* of 

?. r . tb ' G 'rmao Empire, the C S k 6 part 
territory as much a part » 0 Slovak 

£7* «» Ireland °L Auatna Hun 

th e British Emnire d irf^ pt are 
mg about and recognition of ![* be bring 
dence of the Poles aod th? ° r ‘be mdepel. 
was consistent with the unit Slovaks 
regulating the nroeefa poI,t, caI doctrines 
Cooferene?, of the p"f2 

shoold^lf 6 ^ortnoes to f h ' '“MBtrat 

should henceforth goreru r S at Britain 
amp'e at least accorima toi. J 8 ' for «• 
ft enlightened pohtiifl , ' rtam bberal 
those followed by Ame«L pnnc, P ,es (like 
P’ n ' s } “greed up^ n “ t he 5 ^ Phd ‘P 

ed thf ThlS WOuId Probably^ 0 ! Co «fer 
the amor propre of n£* are ^onud. 

power could or can think ‘f 0 ’ and no 
offence So though the w=, k ° f g,vin ff her 
f? waged for tbe subst1t.T aS pro/csse d 

S <S**lS vcr y 2opfa„ „° r ° f "«M 

J t m the opinion nf a Quixotic 
present state of th S^LiStP* 1 '™. <0 the 
presented ,u the P t a7 c r sta >e re 
-dordto forget the riafi'^Jg Co old 

fea^t 2e S StaL,“h“ti“sT f° fia<i that at 

for any territorial ba » »ot fooght 

made any aequ ls „ 10n jfgulaaaeat or ■ 

Thef„,^“" , " J 'P»*ae 0 ,°' 

Bad with mtereft L ' r s W '«r a m mil be 

* petition for tbe 10 

' tb « Proyi *ton«l 


attempted to do anyth’ ^r 9 not 
and other Albert f°r the British 

tectorateV It hl^ pendencie9 and p r ~ 
‘IK them Vo?"^ ““for granted 
desired, wh .eh iT^ ?, 0 „ l e h '"g O r t0 „ £ 
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strength by its feailcssne^s, b y its refusal to accept 
any imposition which dcp-nds for its success upon 
its power to produce fnghtfulnesa and is not ashatn 
erltous* its machines of destruction to terrorise a 
people completely disarmed We must know that 
moral conquest does not consist in success, that 


Spying and the Atmosphere of 
Pure Study. 

Some tune ago Mr. C F. Andrews 
wrote a letter to the Press strongly de- 
the Rowlatt Act and mentioned 


faduredoea not deprive itofits dignity and worth ItOURCing the KOWlatt ACC ana .. ip 
T hose who believe in spiritual life know that to incidentally the fact that he had mmseu 


stand ogalast wrong which has overwhelmin' 
material power b*hmd it is victory itself, it is the 
victory of the active fa th in the ideal in the teeth 
of evident defeat 

I have always felt, and said accordingly, that the 
great gift of freedom can never come to a people 
through charity We must win it before we can 
own it. And India s opportunity for winning it will 
come to her when she can prove that she is morally 
superior to th* people who rule her by their right 
of conquest She must willingly accept her penance 
ofsufl-ring the suffering which Is the crown of the 
great Armed with her utter faith in goodness, she 
must stand unabashed before the arrogance that 
scoffs at the power of spirit 

And you have come to your motherland in the 
time of her need to remind her of her mission, to 
lead her in the true path of conquest, to purge her 
present day politics of its feebleness which imagiaes 
that It has gained its purpose when it struts in the 
borrowed feathers of diplomatic dishonesty 

This is why 1 pray most fervently that nothing 
that tends to weaken our spiritual freedom may 
luttnde into our marching line that martyrdom 
for the cause cf truth may never degenerate into 
fanaticism for mere verbal forms descending into the 
self-deception that bides itself behind sacred names 
With these few words for an introduction allow 
me to offer the following as a poet s contribution 
to your noble work — • 


I et me hold ray head high la this faith that thou 
art our shelter that nil fear is mean distrust of tbee 

Fear of man ? But what man is there In this 
world what king O King of Kings, who is thy rival, 
who has bold of me for all time and in all truth ? 

What power Is there in this world to rob me of 
freedom ? Tor do not thy arms reach the captive 
through the dungeon walls bringing unfettered 
release to the soul ? 

And must I cling to this body in fear of death, 
n* n miser to hn barren treasure ? Has not this 
spirit of mine the eternal call to the feast of ever 
lasting life ? 

I-et me know that nil pain and death are shadows 
of the moment that the dark force which sweeps 
lietwero me nod thy truth is bn‘ the mist before 
the sunrise, that thou alone art mine for ever and 


mock roy n 


nth its menace 

II 


been subjected to spying, two of the spies 
being his own students 1 hereupon some 
Anglo Indian papers demanded that ne 
should give particulars This Mf. An- 
drews has now done in the following 
letter — 

To the Editor of “The Statesman ” 

Sir,— I n a recent issue yon quoted an arliclefrom 
the Madras Mad throwing doubt on the Tenacity 
my statements about 1 Government Spies I hsj* 
waited till my return to Delhi, in order to get aceu 
rately the particulars as to the dates and names ana 
places which the article you quoted required from me, 
to substantiate the truth of what I wrote The lacis 

81 TliVti'mewben 1 caught red handed a Government 
spy searching my private papers was during t 
Deputy Commissionership ol Mr H“ 01 P£ r f? s ,n *, h 
year 1907 Mr Humphreys was at Cambridge with 
me and a personal friend I caught the man f who 
had come through a back door) with his hand 
actually in my study table drawer, and he confessed 
that be bad been sent by the Police I was naturally 
ind gnaDt and sent at once to the Deputy Commis 
stoner demanding an instant Q P oI °F.. 
policeman came back post haste with thefollown^ 
word, in a letter - Mr dear Andrews it ■ nothing 
to do with me. It’s those d— -d C I D people! 
The epithet he used made any further apology from 
himself nnntcessary 

The two authenticated cases of Government spies 
being planted m the college, where I was teaching, 
were os follows —The former was a student named 
Gokal Cbaod, whose testimony appeared n* the 
Delhi Club Bomb case In the evidence it was made 
clear that he had been tempted by the C I.D to bring 
them specimens of his comrades' handwriting and 
to act as a spr in other ways. What made the ease 
more vile was this, that the boy was quite yonog 
The evidence be gave on these points at the trial 
was not challenged or disputed ,, 

The second case was that of an exception* 1 */ 
bright Muhammadan lad, whom I fully /ti 

a friend As he bas, since that time, confessed rally 
his past misconduct, I do not think it right tO gi« 
ins name to the general public \ but I am pence tif 
reads to give it to any one who mipht wish, tor 
good reasons, to pursue this inquiry.— \ ours, ete^ 

C. F Andrews 


Give me the supreme courage of lore tins is nr 
to •P el,k t0 do - to suffer at thy 
will to leave alt thin,;. or be 1(ft alone 

. .r.Vi’Jt. f * lth ol love, this is tnv 

eirsvcr, the faith tbe , fe , n<ltath O f tbe „ ctot ' 

|a defeat : of , tV-e _ power hidden In the fradness of 
' h, ‘' 

Very s nrtrtly yours 
f'kl) RltltSDSASlTII Tacosz 


Delhi, April 20. 1919 

Tbc employment of students ns spies is, 
no doubt, in pursuit of the ideal of creat- 
ing an atmosphere 'of pure study,— an 
ideal on which not a lew Viceroys, Gover- 
nors, Lieutenant Governors, and Chief 
Commissioners have held forth time and 
again \Ye have heard of student spies, 
and even professor spies, in other places, 
too, than Delhi, 
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‘‘The Amnta Bazar Pataka” 
and the Pre** Act 

The security of Rs. 5 000 taken from 
the Amnta Bazar Patnka some years ago 
has been forfeited, which means that it 
has been compelled to pay a fine ofRs 
5,000 without any sort oi trial, and that 
its usefulness and its business mn«t come 
to an end unless it deposits a further 
heavy security, which has been fixed at 
Rs 10 000 and has since been deposited 

In Lord Morley's Recollections (Vol II 
pp 259 60h we find a letter written on 
May 28, 1908, by that ex Secretary of 
State for India to the then Viceroy Lord 
Minto, m which it is said 

1 have been very busy for a good many hears 
about roor Press propesah Luckily a Cabinet bad 
beta heed for tbe forenoon to-day and to tbc 
Cabinet t propounded tbe cate i that is to say t told 
them the proxuionj desired by tbe G of I w th the 
modifications that J had to suggest after working: 
tbe matters over under ibe sens ble and b gbJy 
competent legal guidance of S r Lawrence Jenkins 
la the Cabinet R pan was K(j restive remembering 
bis own reversal of LyttOU s Press pol cy I do 
bel ere our Introdoctioo of a jadic at element at 
every stage is an improvement apart from general 
principles of • Free Press on tbe one band and tbe 
maintenance of Law and Order on the other (a 
tbe first place it w II tend to reconcile liberal op 
won (not In a party rense) here and that Is some 
thing In tbe second place. It will male it eas er for 
tbc Moderates to resist tbe Extrem st attack Snch 
an httack is safe to come and it is our bos ness ns 
1 think not to do anything that will give sob- 
stance to Extremist taunts and reproaches against 
tbeir Moderate opponents Of conrre oor proceed 
Jug roost be effective- bnt I do cot think that any 
of the rood Scatlao* suggested beet w tl at alt spate 
yonr purposes 

iftcr reading ibe above, well may 
Indian journalists wonder what became of 
“a judicial element at every stage ’ of 
..proceedings under the Press Act Did the 
judicial element at every stage evaporate 
and vanish into thin air while crossing 
the Red bea, after it had served its pur 
pose of conciliating * English opinion” ? 
\\bat too, has become of the pledges of the 
then law member who is now Lord Sinha ? 
Without an open judicial proceeding no 
reasonable man can be convinced that the 
forfeiture of security is just Bat prohab 
ly the bureaucracy do not care to convince 
but only to punish and prevent the publt 
cation of that which they do not consider 
proper In the case of the Patnka, the 
public will remember only the sterling 
services rendered by it to the popular 
canse, in politics , very few will have 
titbtr the opportunity or the occa*ion to 


read the articles for which it has lost Rs 
5,000 Even the discussion of the jastice 
or injustice of the executive order of for 
feiture is not lawfully feasible, for e\ery 
copy of the issues of the Patnka contain 
ing those articles has been declared for 
feited, so that any one quoting from them 
in course of the discussion w ould render 
himself guilty of possessing proscribed 
literature 

The Patnka once editorially wrote that 
the editor of this Review was guilty of 
lying its policy m matters of social re 
form is directly opposed to ours , the un 
fair partisanship displayed and the cease 
less personalities indulged in both by tbc 
Patnka and the Bengalee are repugnant 
to us tbe unfavourable criticism of the 
Government s excise policy and at tbc 
same time the publication of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors by both the 
Patnka and the Bengalee cannot but be 
regretted by sincere patriots But m spite 
of all these facts, we cannot but recognise 
that in politics the Patnka has consistent 
ly and courageously espoused the cause of 
the people has boldly exposed bureaucra 
tic vagaries and high handedness and has 
never sought to bask in the sunshine of 
official smiles Bengal nay tbe whole of 
India w ould be the poorer for the disap 
peaiance of the Patnfta should snch a 
thing ever come to pass 

Moderates and Extremists 

Incidentally the extract from Lord 
Morlcy s letter given above, and other 
similar passages in his Recollect ions remind 
one of tbe Divide and Rule policy which 
ptompts British statesmen constantly to 
pit Moderates against Extremists Not 
that they really care for Moderate opinion 
any moTe than they do for Lxtremist 
opinion , they would seem only to want 
to u*e tbe name of the Moderates for do 
mg what they want to do or not doing 
what they do not want to do 

A recent example w ill prove the truth 
of our observation In reply to a question 
asked in the House of Common* it was 
officially stated that protests against the 
Row latt Act and requests that it should 
not be sanctioned have been received from 
individuals and associations in India, but 
that no such communication has been 
received from the Moderate party This 
attempt to take shelter behind the name 
of the Moderates » disingenuous For, as 
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Government of the Korean republic has been sent to 
Paris by the Korean Congress here.— Renter, 

Korea is an Asiatic dependency of an 
Allied Asiatic power, Japan. We shall be 
greatly and delightfully surprised if the 
petition is justly disposed of. 


Philippine Independence. 

. President Wilson has declared that the 

time has come for the Philippine -stands 
to obtain independence. Nothing less w 
expected. America has set a n0 “’ e . 
ample for all dominant natioas to follow. 


Indian Hospitality. 



"Altbo” to ns it may seem sad If everybody else is glad 

We mustn't be surprised When we’re demobilised 1" , 

The cartoon printed above has ap- Food Coupons need not look anxi°“5 
peared in Reyaolds's Newspaper, London, now he is not going to be dernootlts • 
We have not had any food coupons, but Dora is the pet name given t0 tn ,‘ 
there is a food -controller or director or amiable fairy, the Defence of the Kef 11 
controller of civil supplies, or some officer Act, in England. Her twin sister in 
or officers whose business it is to decide India is the Defence of India Act. Recent 
how much food should be imported and events show that- this Act is very 
how much exported, and by whom. This alive and 'kicking. While Dora loots 
sort of activity has made food dear in dolorous in anticipation of detnobili' 
Madras and at the same time filled the sation, her twin sister in India ought to 
cotters of a European firm in that pro- be in high jinks, for she has been 
vince. Moreover, ns there is famine in many re-incarnated (or duplicated), even before 
districts of the United Provinces, Behar and her demise, in Rowlatt Act No. 1 of 1919. 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, Central India, So in this case, England is* the Land of 
ami Jdndras, the people are worse off than Regrets and India the Land of Rejoicing, 
there £ ere food coupons. _ So in India, Censorship has not yet been formally de- 
< England, the presiding deity of mobilised in India; and, even when for- 
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matly demobilised, the C I D may be 
fully trusted to keep it up So in tins' mo^t 
fortunate of countries the Guardian 
Angel of censorship need not look morose 
Even before the war, 99 per cent of 
Indian passengers were accustomed to be 
earned like Non living (pace Sir J C 
Bose) Goods And daring and after the 
war, up till now, travelling facilities for thi9 
majority have been still further cut down 
and the accommodation provided m lieu of 
increased fares has b*en still more made 
qnate, if possible, than before and of a 
disgasting kind as regards cleanliness 
Therefore the Patron Saint of Travel 
.Restrictions in India need not look cross 
and ferocious in apprehension of imminent 
demobilisation 

I\e are going to have a good many- 
disabled European soldiers officers red 
cross women, and others dumped npon us 
Surely we can be hospitable to Food 
Coupons, Bora, Censorship, and Travel 
Restrictions too 

Censorship has been, paeticn.la.ttv kind 
to os t e , to the Editor of this Review 
It has deprived us of almost all 
oor foreign subscribers and exchanges 
We rejoice over this involuntary sacrifice, 
ns we arc firmly convinced that if oar 
Review bad been allowed to reach all our 
foreign subscribers and exchanges, and all 
our foreign exchanges to reach ns, the 
Allies could not have come oat triumphant 
in the war Anglo-Indian [old style] 
journalistic tradueers of educated Indians 
should note that we and our contributors 
have thus helped to win the war 

* Ramdas and Swap * 

In the Introduction to H A Acworth’s 
Ballads of ihe Mnratbas (pp xxvixxvu) 
it is stated that Sivajt had the highest 
reverence for Rarndns, ‘ who was bis guru, 
and whom he invariably consulted before 
every great undertaking lie is said to 
have given a striking proof of his respect 
by making over to Rarodas bis whole 
dominions in free gift, m token of which 
be adopted as bis royal standard the 
religions flag or Bhngwa Zenda The 
story goes that from the fort of Satara 
Shiwaji sawKamdas begging m the aty 
below He went to his chi to is (head 
writer), Balaji Abaji, and dictated an 
order, sealed it with the royal signet, and 
when Ramdas came to the palace to beg, 
placed it in his wallet Ramdas, on open 

6SH-13 


mg the paper, found it contained a gift of 
Shiwaji's whole kingdom He asked the 
king wbat he proposed to do after he was 
dispossessed of bis dominions, to which 
Shiwaji replied that he would pass hts life 
in the service of his preceptor 'Very 
well,’ said Ramdas, 'follow we now * He 
threw bis wallet over the king’s shoulder, 
and ordered him to ask alms They went 
from house to house and when they had 
collected grain enough they went to the 
river where Ramdas baked two cakes, 
one of which tv as eaten by him and one 
by Shiwaji He then inquired how 

Shiwaji liked this new calling to which 
the reply was that he was perfectly satis 
fled with it Having then inquired whe 
ther Shiwaji would obey his commands, 
and being answered in the affirmative, he 
bade him go back to his palace and rule 
his kingdom for his preceptor The 

monarch obeyed, and from that day as a 
sign that the kingdom belonged to an 
ascetic, he adopted the ascetic’s orange 
banner ” 

The frontispiece to this issue illustrates 
this anecd ote of Ramdas and Sivoji 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’# Letter to 
Mr Gandhi 

On the 12th April last. Sir Kabmdra 
oath Tagore wrote the following letter to 
Ur M K Gandhi, from Santmiketan — 

DESK MiBATUAJI 

Power id *11 it* forms is irrational it Is 1 Ire the 
bone that drags the Carnage bliod folded The 
moral element in it is only represented tn the mao 
viho di ses the horse Pass it res stance is a force 
»h ch is not oecestat ly moral in itself it can be 
used sga ait truth as well as for it. The danger 
inherent id all force grows stronger when it is I ktly 
toga n success for then it becomes temptation 

I know yoor teaching Is to fight aga nst evil hr 
the help of the good Bat such a fight is forberoe* 
and not for men led by impulses of the moment. 
Ceil on one side naturally begets e«'1 on the other 
injnstice lead ng to » olence and Insult to rengefal. 
cess. Unfortunately inch a force bas already been 
slatted and either through panic or throng), 
strath oor authorities bate shown ns their claws 
whose «are eSect is to drive Some of as Into the 
secret path of resentment and others into otter 
demorsd satioo. 

In th s cri» s joo as a great leader of men have 
stood among ns to procla ta your /a th in the ideal 
wb ch yon know to be that of lad a. the Ideal which 
Is both agamt the cowardliness of h ddea revenge 
and the cowed anbmiss recess of the terror stricken 
Too have said as Lord Bnddha has done la his 
time and for all I me to come 

Aifcodbeaaj nekodham asadhom sadhana jme. 

Conquer anger by the power ot non aogeruaad 
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has been pointed out by the Lender, the 'friendly to o» wc enn't lelp tbJnkbg tb«t te tratti 
Bengalee (which arc 'Moderate cyans) I Sere"^ naV y ° ibS^SZw jolS y«S A 

and other papers, neither the Moderate ‘ m Rn like Mookerjee* might." rp. 30-21. 


nor the Extremist members of the Vice- 
roy’s council supported this particular 
legislative measure. _ No Moderate news- 
paper has written in favour of it. And 
seeing that the Extremist party, ns n 
party , have not sent their protest ngninst 
the Act to Mr Montagu, there is no point 
in saying that the Moderate party lins 
not protested against it. 


Wc have always tried to avoid think- 
ing and writing upon party lines. w* 
have tried to recognise the good ana 
criticise the evil in nil public activities 
irrespective of considerations of party. 
Calm thinking cannot but convince every 
sane man that in things in which they 
agree Hindus and Musnlamns nnd men 
sects should work 


It cannot always be said definitely th“‘" Moderates' Tna Br- 

whether whenever on Englishman dmn s h H c0 . 0 pernte in all things 

a line of demarcation between Extre- - . - , ‘ Jmwfvcr much they 

mists and Moderatrs-in truth there TJd’ 1,5ft 

is no such definite line— and wishes that 
there should be no rapprochement be- 
tween the two, there is any under- 
lying unworthy motive. But the attempt 
to draw such a line often occurs even to 


might differ in other matters. And both 
when Mr. Gokhale was alive and now, 
there are many things in which men of 
different religious persuasions nnd politi- 
cal parties do agree. They alone are the 
true servants of India who try to bring 


JSKSi Zfr “22 M8 T“| uecausc ” b ” oufc un - ltcd actiotlf believing that unity 
perhaps in their own country they have . cssentinllr necessary for the present 
heen aecustcmed generally only to party ^ d f th / futurc . tfe do not care a 
politics. In support of our assertion wc “ “ * r ♦riiimnhq nnd nersonal 

^ 0t ^r P R &S C g nr!\n m> ^ n \h aadan i Iad i n '' triumphs. Every Ram, Sliyam and Hari 

tried to write his book im P ™r t i?%° The will and ‘bTforgotten" 2o£“ r 

passage is taken from the second chapter . bu f India will’ live nnd 

Gokhale if TenonS?^ 10 * 1 Mf ’ G ’ K ’ raust ,ive - Blessed are those who would live 

Gokhale is reported. . in bcr ]ife of cn ii gh tenment and bene- 

ficence to mankind. And they alone would 
live in that life who would be able to 
get rid of all pelfish considerations in their 
individual or collective life-work. 

Mr. Gokhale indignantly refused to re- 
pudiate any brother-lndian. It is deeply 
to be deplored that our political, activi- 
ties are not marked by this eminently 
honourable and patriotic spirit. Atpresent,_ 
the parties are practically repudiating one’ 
another almost to a man. The least 
that can be hoped for is that this suicidal 
partisan spirit will not he carried to Eng- 
land, too, by the delegates of difierent 
parties, but that they will work together 
in unison there. 

Sir J. C. Bose’s New Discovery. ‘ 
Anew discovery of -great scientific in- 
terest has just been made by Sir J. C. Bose 
in his Research Institute, which proves 
that plants in general perceive and res- 
pond to long ether waves -used in wire- 
less signalling. Plants are extremely sen- 
sitive to the ultra-violet rays of the vast 


"Wilburn * . There are some Indian leaders we 
might be quite wilting to work with, but— 

Gokhale (ranch moved ) 1 know "what you 

,mean— you want us to repudiate the Extremists. 
.But that is a thing we could never do, and it is an 
'insult to demand it of us. IIow would jou likens 
to demand that you should never dine with such 
and such Anglo-Indian civilians 5 

i M . But surely, Mr Gokhale, wliat Anglo Indians 
ask for Is not that yon should abandon all social 
» intercourse with Extremists 

\ G Well, perhaps not But what do you want 
, ofns, then? It Is well known that our political 
'Opinions are different from theirs If we were to 
repudiate the Extremists, political life would become 
a hell They would retaliate, and Europeans would 
simply stand by and watch ns fight We do fight, 
M it is, now If you read the Vernacular Press you 
would know how bitterly they attack us. Bnt we 
do not repudiate them, and you have no right to 
demand that we should repudiate a brother Indian. 
We would not accept European co-operation on 
such terms Unity is necessary foe the fat ore Both 
■ struggling to win the rising generation. 
' ’Mr Snrendranath Banerjea is ira- 
" want to leave India divided 

and, becoming 


Neither I i. _ 

' mortal IVe do j 
and in disunion [The italic: 
Mr. Gokhale then 


calmer, added : “X don’t think much is likely tS 
r y°J>t Wea of the co operation of Anglo 

> ‘ od,an9 Indians We Indians are very fus- 

l EtaS? wiT ay be T SI y T'" ,n S of but we cannot 
V help It. When any Englishman make* lnmself very 


• Now Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee [—The Author! 
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e then at spectrum, whose wave lengths are 
shorter than a hundred thousandth part 
of an inch Prof Bose has shown that 
plants also percerrc and respond to the in 
\ isible heat rays of wave lengths of about 
a ten thousandth part of an inch, at the 
other end of the visible spectrum Heat 
rays are perceived by as as sensation of 
warmth But we have no organs to per 
ceive the wireless messages where the 
electric waves employed vary from many 
yards to miles in length SirJ C Boses 
recent discoveries prove that the range of 
perception in plants is far more extended 
than in human beings His newly invent 
ed Balanced Crescograph gives striking 
records of response of various seedlings to 
those long waves Two additional me 
thods of mechanical and electrical res 

C onse give independent corroboration of 
is results. The sign of response is found 
to be either positive or negative according 
to the intensity of the impulse received 


tion? oq plant growth We do not know 
why crescognphs are not being used in 
experimental f irms in India They ought 
to be, as agriculture is the greatest and 
most important industry in India 
A Royal Society Research Grant to 
Dr. R Datta 4 

To the readers of the Modern Renew 
the name of Dr Rasik Lai Datta, d Sc , is 
more or less lamiliar He is one of the most 
brilliant products of the Indian School 
of Cheroisty It will, no doubt, gladden the 
hearts of those who arc interested in the 
progress of scientific education in India 
to learo that Dr Datta has been the 
recipient of a handsome grant of £75 from 
the Royal Society of London to enable 
him to continue his work on ‘The Deter- 
mination of D*tonating Temperatures” 
begun in collaboration with Mr Nihar 
Ranjon Chatterjee, w sc { of Dacca College 
This marked appreciation of Dr Datta*s 
work by the premier British scientific so- 
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if these orders had not been passed some of the 
regrettable events which followed them may not 
have happened The Committee requests the Govern 
roent of ind a to withdraw Its own order and to 
ask the Local Governments in question to do the 

same A 

(4J That a comm tfee con* stiO£ of toe penile 
men named below namely tie Ires dent Mr J nnab 
Mr Jaynkar Mr Knstnrl Kanga Iyengar and Mr 
Patel be appointed to prepare a statement — re 
ply ng to the communique issued by the Government 
oiled a dated the 13th instant in which they justified 
the Jtowlatt Act condemned agitation against it 
nnd characterised it as calculated to mislead people 
(b) stating the various causes that have led up to 
the present grove and deplorable state of things 
nil over the country and (c) making n demand for 
a pnbl c enquiry into the events that have happened 
in Delhi, Punjab llombay nnd Calcutta drawing 
particular attention to certain measures reporte 1 
to have been taken by the executive which seem 
obviously objectionable such as dropp ng of bombs 
from aeroplanes use of machine guns and vrhipp ng 
nnd submit It to the Prime M nister, the Secretary of 
State for Ind a and the Viceroy 

(5) That the All India Congress Committee here 
by authorises the members of tne Congresss Deputa 
tion proceed ng to England to place the actual 
pol t cal * tuation consequent on the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act before the Secretary of State and the 
British publ e and to urge disallowance of tl e Row 
latt Act the reversal of the pol cy of repression 
and the immediate adopt on of the policy of con 
cit at on and reform 

We support nil those resolutions which 
urge the people and their leaders to take 
action We are averse to protesting, and 
petitioning 

We nrge that the statement to be pre 
pared in repW to the Government commu 
rnque justifying the Rowlatt Act should 
be drawn up and published with the 
utmost expedition consistent with fulness, 
accuracy and careful composition 

The Demand for a Public Enquiry 
The demand for a public enquiry 
under ofhcial auspices made by the All 
India Congress Committee lias been 
also made in the indigenous press of 
India before and after the passing of the 
resolutions by the committee We could 
have supported this demand it we had 
been confident that it would be possible to 
have a really independent committee en 
tirely official in its personnel or consisting 
of both officials and non officials that it 
would be possible to have a full and public 
enquiry made by such a committee, and 
that effect would be given to its recommen 
dations We do not remember that the 
Government of India ever before appointed 
any such committee of enquiry whose 
personnel procedure and conclusions were 
accepted by the public as satisfactory 


Enquiries conducted under official auspices 
lidvc hitherto been of the ■whitewashing 
variety Wc are, therefore, against the 
expenditure of public money on any such 
committee The amount needed for con 
ducting such an enquiry may be more 
u c cfullj spent in increasing the emolu 
ments of the Indian Civil Service or some 
other impecunious and half starved Im 
penal Service Wc support independent non 
official enquiries 

The Namasudras of Bengal 
Mr B Ray, Joint Secretary, Calcutta 
hamasudra Association, has written us 
another letter in reply to the comments on 
his first letter which appeared in our last 
issue. As in our opinion the publication 
of his second letter will not be of any 
advantage to Ins community, wc refrain 
from doing so From what some 
educated Namasudra gentlemen have told 
us it appears that the Namasudra conten 
tion is that the opprobious name given 
to the community by those outside the 
community is highly resented, ns it cer 
tainly may, that the Namasudras do not 
call themseUcs by that name, that the 
identification of the Namasudras with the 
Cbandalas is wrong, S-c Wc have already 
said in our last issue what we had to say 
on the matter As we are entirely against 
giving an}' name to a community which it 
resents as derogatory to its self respect, 
we are not at all interested in disputing 
the contention of the Namasudra commu 
mty In fact, we should be pleased if it 
should be established that the Namasudras 
ha\e the same status as Brahmins or even 
a higher status according to the tradi 
tions or rules of the caste system We do 
not believe m caste, and do not care who 
is called by what caste name 

Society for the Promotion of National 

Education , 

All endeavours for the promotion ot 
good education deserve support The 
bociety for the Promotion of National 
Education has been making efforts for 
providing good education along lines 
somewhat different from those followed 
in the 'Uate State aided, and State recog 
nised institutions in the country It 19, 
therefore, encouraging to find that, in 
spite of the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act the Satyagraha movement, and the 
disturbances in various provinces which 
occupied public attention during the last 
month the Society received an appreciable 
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f Mpfrom the pnbhc 

lasted from April Gtb to 13tb' V, S,,, w ,, h ‘ ch 
inclusive It is ti,.- bot h days 
a coonderable pS,'.' £“T ff-' >° 

tion of establishing mi ^ e *n the direc 
tions of all tjp-s dS”,?" 151 ,nstlt “ 

“ b L'V y?~ ,gSSr f c °“ 

afHigh sthart for C bo°'“ b ’ J 5 ° a 
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Of Rs 1,000 per nenul ?‘ ,te * a Rrant 
College and Girls tbc Glr,s 

the Sone™ ho, ,*“1? The, 

work to its credit rf f ver * Sood 


about and be^sefn^bJa*® t£!j Jf 07e 
lives as well as hy rendenn J „}} e i r home 
of some kind J Both Indmu mj Serr,c i 
women should of course Si lu me ° an d 

after they have b en a ^ 7oa ,d only 

fundamentals of Indian L?u° Untied m the 
tual.ty xna,an c «ltnrc and spin 

rjmtely realfsed'and^done^ts °f‘i alie 
province of education nth™ .^i ifr ,n * h ' 
of providing a sufficient « u tbe m *tter 

tutions of all grades or t m ^ mber of lnstl 

ent number of schohrui.?^! 1 ^ a *“ffici 
and women to enable them to ytfunc men 
cation abroad For men tEL* r f w , 1Te cd u 
not even as 

jonng man in each major lind “j"* 11 ' 
cnee to annually no to lorn. r nor P r °- 
versify which mfa° , ,h a ? ,lS re ' gn «»' 
even a dozen in namber p? 7 nr ' ># 
pure Indian descent there „ r . wonien of 
scholarship Snpp ovn{r 1°°^ ones «cb 
were even adozen suchfchnN~t er * **■«« 
young men and women fh? h,ps for °«r 
sidcred too fe w for a vast Sf? 9 *!* co ° 


Scholarship, f°;,EJoc.t 1OT „ Fo,«,„ 


vountnes 

can give the°hfghMt T m n t^ern ° i° dl ? wh,ch 
nil branches of lea rn, £r r3r'?h'“" 0 ° 10 
it is necessarv for m„*i f ° T tbls rc ason 

sassaiiSifSiSrt 

si ^hftsaS 1 ^ K*si 

"hosee^ne'nSS M* ‘™ 

cational Institutions ° r ^ a 

beromnciunSj confi,, ' d lo ‘“or 

M taUS?,? SrfV 40 '" sh >* «» 

fancy to no abro-,H°I Sceatest impor 
nnd spend some tune^n^sonw advanced free 


won or some 245 millions V“ S *T P°pala 
pioe Islands with a oomria* tbe Philip 
million* there are 124 «ho£ u °° Ij 9 

niipino students of both * sh,ps for 

them to receive education m , e , Dab!e 
States of America \\ - „ n ‘ n , tbe United 
a >'St of these scholar^m» d i Ce bd °w 
Burma Observer a fal P 9 from the 

o-JS5^ c “*S 'a* »-«.« or c T , cp 

sh 1 Ifratnrr h Jto're'.od 0 t#ke 0p Eo 8l *h 

«rr mttbod, S *‘ on of ltd Statl, C m| 
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3 ‘° study artnal £ and finance 

n actoant ng and bus adni n stratum 
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Department of Just ce— rr . r 
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mcnt of Stite of the United Stiles ind diplomicj , 
library social ozganttitien and activities, social and 
economic problems, political and vdmmivtrilive sacnce. 
Of the«c Jt\ five are already in the United St lies 
Philippine University — to, to be apportioned thus 
3 Irom engineering, 2 from agriculture, i from scien- 
tial}, 2 from medicine and 2 from liberal arts. 

Department of Agriculture — iB to be apportioned 
as follows, each ot tbe pcnsionados to study the 
following courts 

Bureau of Agriculture Cbmparatisc nee culture, 
Economic J ntomolog), Phot Patholog) , Sugar, 
Tobacco, Crop reporting {to be combined with agricul- 
tural journalism) 

Bureau of rorcstry I orestry course, special it mg 
on Forest Management, 1 orcstr} course, specializing 
on I umbering l orestry course specializing on \\ ood 
Technology, tl orestry course specializing on logging 
Ungmccnng 

Bureau of fzmds Investigation concerning the 
methods followed in the States in the administrations 
of mineral lands and incidentally df other classes of 
Lands, specialty in the economic questions connected 
therewith 

Weather Bureau Modern Mctcorolog}, Modern 
Senmologj 

Bureau of Science Geolog \ , Industrial inorganic 
chemistty, Bacteriology, Ccrology, Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy. 

Department of Commerce and Communications 
— 1+, to be distributed among the bureaus under It, 
in this form public works 4 to stud) irrigation and 
structural engineering posts, 3 to take up general 
postal work and administration, telegraph and cable 
service and wireless , coast and geodetic survey, 2 to 
study lithographic methods and map printing , and 
commerce and industry, 5 of whom 4 shall be B A 
and 1 a lawyer, to study commercial administration 
and organization, Industrial administration and organi- 
zation, foreign trade service, and stock and produce 
exchange 

Department of the Interior — in, to be divided as 
follows executive bureau, 4 to study political science, 
pol tical economy and local gov ernment , Constabulary 
3, must be graduates from the Constabulary Academy 
at Baguio, to study military infantry military aceount- 
vng and sma\\ asms , PYuUppvwe General. Hospital, 4, 
I physician and 3 nurses, one of vvliom is already in 
the States , Welfare Board, 3, to study campaigns 
against tuberculosis protection of infants, social 
service, civic organizations and government or- 
phanage, i, to study administration and organization 
of dependent children 


From a -very interesting article by 
Adelia H. Taffinder published in the 
Commonweal we learn that “over 2000 
college men from Latm-American Repub- 
lics are mingling in class room .laboratory, 
and athletic field with their cousins in 
North America, rdipmo students, 600 
strong, , ire wand sn tbe universities from 
California to Maine They are becoming 
enthusiastic about the organisation of 
an Inter-Island student conference m the 
Philippine Island 0 .” “As a result of recent 


enquiry into tins subject, imformatiob »s 
given that there are taffy a thousand 
Chinese students in the institution s of 
highest learning in the United States ; 
about hnlfofthem arc Government scholar- 
ship men, representing every province cl 
Chinn. Thc jnpnnc'c Umpire is. represent’ 
cd in North American student life, by dver 
1200 members ; while about 300 Kofcnn 
students nrc studying here An estimate 
is given of over 5500 foreign born 
students, from forty nation*, enrolled in 
the College* and Universities of this 
nation and Canada. There is also a con- 
siderable number in preparatory and h>£“ 
schools, trades schools, and tmsiflM 9 
colleges. Many of these students hi 1 * 0 
received Government scholarships.” 

The Indian Social Reformer has » n ‘ 
formed the public that the university. °* 
Michigan in America has ten scholarships 
for Indian women. Applications for these 
scholarships may be sent to Mr. K. 
Natarnjnn, editor of that paper, »«> 
Bombay. A letter from the head of the 
institution where, the applicant has Inst 
studied should be included with the appli- 
cation Further information may be bad 
from the same gentleman. We understand, 
the State University of Iowa in America 
has also one or two scholarships for 
Indian women. We do not know of any 
British university which has any spcli 
scholarship, though Britain ought to feel 
far more interested in India than Americd, 
as British power and prosperity hrird, 
depended in their origin and continuapee 
far more on the possession of India thou 
on any other circumstance. 

We should not, however, looh abtt>®« 
for help with mendicant eyes. The people 

of India should themselves, in addition to 

founding and endowing schools a nd 
colleges, found scholarships to enable 
young men and women to receive eduCA- 
tion in foreign universities. 

Hindus in the United States Army. 

In our last issue we made a mistake j n 
saying that Duggu Ram was the oPv 
Hindu in the "United States Army. Mr- 
R. Ahmed, D. D. S , points out that there 
are more. He has sent us a copy of Yoa a S 
India (for August 191S) which is pub- 
lished monthly by the India Home KUl e 
League of America from 1 4 00 Broad- 
way, New York. In 'this magazine there 
js an incomplete list of the men who 
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adopted Uccle Sam s uniform and fought 
for the war aims of the United States 
This list contains the following 15 nanus 
Ahmad All, K C Kerwell D \ Mitri, 
Araulva Mnkerji S A Mnllah M K 
Pandit K IT. Patel, R D Shelke C L 
Singh, Devi Singh, Iswar Singh, Haqiqat 
Srngh, Karm Singh Slier Smgb Lab 
Singh Tebara To these Mr R Ahmed 
adds the names of Lieut Dbiren Roy 
Lieut B Sartna and Chandra Singh It is 
to be noticed that some of out boys got 
commissions too, tn the U S Army Con 
sidenng that there are only about 125 
Hindu Stndents(any native of India Hindu 
or MusaJraan or of any other sect is called 
Hindu io America) in the American Uni 
versities, those of them who volunteered 
for fighting for the * world s freedom ’ do 
not form a negligible proportion 

Negro Officers in U S Army 

Yauag India of New \ork writes that 
“While ten million negroes in this country 
are represented by about a thousand 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Army from Lieutenant to Colonel over 
315 millions Indians have only 9 cornmis 
sioned officers in the British Indian Army 
—mostly Lieutenants '* 

Oimania University 

We thank Mr A. Hydan Secretary to 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern 
mentio the Judicial, Police and General 
Departments, for a copy of the English 
translation of the Royal Charter of the 
Osmania University It cannot but be a 
source of genuine pleasure to find the 
Nizam’s government taking an enlightened 
interest in education 

It is also noteworthy that “the chief 
characteristic of the Osmania University 
will be that instruction will be imparted 
in all branches ol learning through the 
medium of the Urdu language, while a 
study of the English language and htera 
tnre will be compulsory ’ Osmania 
University will thus be the first university 
m India where high education will be 
given and the results of research wilt be 
recorded in a Vernacular of India This 
cannot bat enrich Urdu literature parti 
culorly as the translation department of 
the university is well staffed and thou 
sands of rupees are being spent for it 
All this will mean a great advantage to 
Vbe Urdu speaking population of India, 
69K-14 


and also to the Hindi speaking public , 
for Urdu and Hindi are practically the 
same language written m two different 
scripts and with greater or less infusion 
of bansknt or Sanskntic and Arabic 
Persian words 

While all this can be said in praise of 
this University it must also be pointed 
out that Urdu is the vernacular of a very 
small proportion of the Nizam s subjects 
The vast majority of them will have as 
much difficulty in learning Urdu asm 
learning English In pursuing higher 
studies in Osmania University they will, 
therefore, have to learn two languages 
which are not their vernaculars viz, 
Urdu and English This is not desirable 
If m any Province or State of India, it is 
decided to impart education through a 
vernacular medium the vernacular should 
be that which is spoken by the Jargt'st 
number of its inhabitants Other verna 
culars may in addition be chosen for the 
purpose if sufficient funds are forthcoming 
It is unjust to spend the taxes received 
from the entire population for the coare 
mence of a very small minority and in a 
way which canses inconvenience to and 
places a handicap on the? vast majority 

The constitution of the university is 
overwhelmingly official whereas it ought 
to have been popular, either actually from 
the present time or prospectively m thefu 
tnre The Chancellorand the Vice Chancellor 
are to be state officials The council of 
from 9 to 11 members, is to consist of at 
least 6 officials and the principals of cons 
tituent colleges the remaining members 
being appointed by the Government The 
senate of from 40 to 60 members, will 
have as its first members only those who 
are appointed (or a period of two years by 
Government After the lapse of two years, 
it shall be composed of— (a) The Vice 
Chancellor and the other members of the 
Council, fb) The University Professors, 
(c) Tour members elected by the Senate, 
two fxQULtbe bst of registered graduate* 
and two from members of the Faculties 
(ef) The remaining members nominated 
by the Chancellor provided that the elec 
tion and nomination of persons as Fellows 
shall be so regulated as to secure m the 
Senate a majority ot persons connected 
with or following the profession of ednea 
turn 

This last proviso would proven sain 
tary one, provided the majority of ednea 
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ttonnts mentioned therein were not 
government servants 

It may he that the constitution of the 
Senate has been made predominantly 
official, because in Hyderabad most of 

the highly educated persons competent t ,„“ ;‘ h rm.nt^ri«itii of tin. unb.ppr U”1W 
to discharge the duties of Fellows arc w hich infelicitous term he designates India Noimog 
government servants In that ca«c, some is said of the similar exhaustion Rolng on ev j (3t 

provision should have been made in the else T !? e ^vaidd Smov tl •* gHevaoce 

charter by winch in future, when cduca. must therefore'be ignore 1 Would b.r P C 

tion had made sufficient progress in the Rc> _ cto , e t b e Bengal coal mines to the Tata « 
state, the constitution of the university nn l SteelJTompany ^ and Stop OQ ■ 
conld have been made more popular. 

The Meaning of Martial Law 
On February 3 1910, Lord Morley, 
as Secretary of State, wrote a letter to 
Lord Minto, then Viceroy of India, from 
which an extract is given below 


pen a rcjuniuci n m. — ~" A -. 

In the meantime let us give the reader a 
sample of Mr Chnttcrton’s honest enti 
cism He w rites * - 

Much 1 . Brfc ol thMtow hut continuous ««>>*»• 
.r n.r.l w^nlth of this unhappy 


fields of Chota Nagpur till the Sant all “ f nd ^ [ 
aboriginal tribes arc able to make u e of , 

presume be would consider their b ' r XadaU 

The exhaustioo of mineral wealth loo ™* ah t e Q a t h e 
over the world but what It wl11 , ^ , noff 0 nd 

inhabitants when this occurs we do not know a 
therefore need not worry over 


The passage in — w - - . 

* Your mention of Martial Law In your last Mr Chatterton criticises IS given DelOW 

private letter really makes my flesh creep I have iitli.r oil India i s nrocressing “° u 
imagination enough and sympathy enough thorough 
ly to realise the effect on men s minds of the present 
manifestat on of the spirit of murder Bat Martial 
Law which is onlr a fine name tor tbe suspension 
of alt low would not snuff out murder-clubs in Ind a 
anymore than the same sort of thing snuffed them 
oat In Italy Russia or Ireland The gang of 
Dublin Invinclblea was reorganised when Parnell 
and the rest were locked up and the Coercion Act 
la full blast On tbe other hand It would put at 

once an end to the policy of rallying the Mode 

rate* and would throw the game in the long run ~ that the greatest injury 

ro b ff e 'o , r",u t u h %£ dS o(°LS'u ^"ruViou 1 : thc BnSrt Government ,3 .nflicW 

publ c opinion either in Parliament here nr m other * ““ " 

countries It may be necessary for Anything I 
know some day or other but to-day it would be 
neither more nor less than a gigantic advertise 


merit' of national failure Lord Motleys Reeollec 
tions Vol II p 32S (The italics are ours ) 

The advocates of Martial Law would, 
we Loots, exultantly say, "the day has 
come whea Martial Law has become 
necessary " Let them say what they will 
But the impartial student of history can- 
but assert that the very fact of anocca 
sion arising, in a disarmed country which 

has only recently taken a prominent" part jealousy witn wmea me people u. 
in the Empire’s fight against a powerful the exhaustion mainly for the benefit of tn c fa ge 
enemy, when martial law was considered cap tel st, of wealth wbch can ne ** r . a9 tottt n0 mere 
necessary . "neither more nor less thin a ?„ "iS“ ,'.™' b»l t. unqm.t.ojabfc 
gigantic advertisement of national failure *«--*■ «... »nM that leaves 


“A Reply to Sir P C Ray ” 

Under the above heading, The States 
man prints about two columns of extracts 
from a letter from Mr Alfred Chatterton, 
C I E , criticising Str P C Ray’s article 
in the March number of the Modern 
Review Sir P C Ray is well able to take 
care oi his reputation and will, no doubt, 


Prof Kay’s article which 


“Alter nil, India is progressing 
waking up and if her sons to day are 
unable to work her own mines, them 
children or children’s children will be able 
to do so If m the meantime all the mining 
fights and concessions in Burma, and in 
Assam and other provinces of India 
proper are leased out to foreign exploiters 
nothing w ill be left for future generations 
The late Mr Gokhale often used to tell 


upon this unhappy land — an injury which 
is beyond her powers of recuperation— 
is the slow but continuous exhaustion of 
her mineral wealth As the Statesman put 
this point with great clearness 

‘ In tbe case of the mining industry, for instance 
it (/ e the development of the country s resonrcejT-oy 
English Cap tal) means not merely that the chiiare 
ot the soil must be. content for tbe but 

i loss 


the hired labourer s share of the wealth e , a 
that the exportation of the remainder involves h i nme 
which can never be repaired Though the matnc 
— , largely rests with them we can well ondt ™ revard 

has only recently taken a prominent part jealousy with which the people of the conntry 


truth that every ounce of gold that 
country, so far as it is represented by no economic 
return and a large percentage lot the gold 
by fore gn capital is represented by no such return, 

«■« V Plo.i.t;o« 

of the mineral resources of the country by the foreign 
capitalist stands on a d flerent footing j for, in tnis 
case tbe wealth extracted is not reproduced and, on 
the not unreasonable assumption that it would 
sooner or later have been exploited with Indian capi- 
tal, may unquestionably be said to deprive tbe people 



NOTES 


of the country for all tine ofaeorreipood ngop 
portoslty of profit. * 

V«fe G t Josh * Wr twjt and Speeches pp 
!)o f 55 

"The future historian of India will have 
to write a dismal chapter indicating- that 
when her people at last woke up they 
found all the wealth in the bon els of the 
earth carried away by foreign exploiters 
and only empty dark caverns and sub 
terraoean vaults and passages left be 
hind 

Any honest reader of Prof Ray s article 
Witt see that what he complains of is not 
the exhaustion of the tn neral wealth of 
India in itself but its exhaustion by 
foreign exploiters But Mr Chatterton 
complains Nothing is said of the similar 
exhaustion going on everywhere else 
Similar* exhaustion indeed 1 Is the 
mineral wealth of Great Britain being 
carried away by the Japanese 9 Is the 
mineral wealth of-America being exausted 
by the Chinese ? Is the mineral wealth 
of France being exploited by the Turks 9 
The exhaustion which is taking place m 
independent Western countries is due to 
the exploitation of their mineral resources 
entirely or almost entirely by the children 
of the soil Is that the case in India ? 
Of course opt And jet Mr Chatterton 
writes as if there was no difference between 
the exploitation of Europe and America 9 
mineral wealth by their natives and the 
exploitation of India s mineral resources 
by foreigners ' 

Mr Chatterton asks with the seeming 
simplicity and innocence of a clild 

Mould Sir P C Nay close the Bengal 
coal mines to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and stop work on the iron fields 
of Chota Nagpur till the Santals and other 
abong nal tribes are able to make use of 
what I presume he would consider their 
natural birthright ’ If Mr Chatterton has 
not been deliberately (hstngeauonts he 
should read Dr Ray s article again Dr 
V.ay speaks of the sons of India of the 
people of India not of particular provinces 
sub-provinces or districts The Tatasare 
not fore gners in any province or district of 
India The Parsis came to India and 
settled here and made this country their 
home and only home more tl an three cen 
tunes before the Normans set toot in Great 
Britain Just as the descendants of the Nor 
man invaders of England are today asgood 
Pnghshmea as any otl cr men bearing that 


i4J 

name so are the Parsis as good Indians as 
the Santals or the Manthas or the 
Panjabis And it is also anthropologically 
incorrect to assume that the Santals and 
other aboriginals who lnve remained till 
this day distinct from the Hindu popula 
tion are the only descendants of the an 
cient primitive population of India Many 
aboriginals have been bodily absorbed 
into Hindu society farming repara tecastes, 
and many have become mixed up mth 
other castes For this reason European 
anthropologists and ethnologists consider 
almost the entire population of Bengal 
DrAvido Mongolian It is ludicrous that 
whenever any question arises in this 
country regarding the rights of thechildren 
of the sod Anglo Indians pretend to think 
that the Kols Bhils Santals &.c are the 
only people who can claim to be the na 
ttves of the country Certainly reolithtc 
and palaeolithic men lived in India even 
before the present day aborig nes IVhy 
not say then that as there neolithic and 
palaeolithic men are now extinct ot as 
10 any case their descendants cannot be 
traced therefore no present day Indians 
can claim to be the natives of India and 
hence they have no rights like those which 
the natives of other countries have in their 
motherlands 9 As an Engl shman Mr 
Chatterton will have no objection to ad 
mit that the Germans are capable of any 
kind and amount of pol tical soph stry 
But even German political sophists never, 
we believe said to the French with refer 
encc to any French territory which the 
Teutons had annexed You French people 
have no right to complain because it is 
the Basques and not j ourselves who are 
the original inhabitants o( France you 
are later settlers or invaders v 

If the British conquerors (it was not all 
conquest but we have to use the word 
conqueror tn the absence of a more ap 
propriate word) oflndia had permanently 
settled in India and made it their home 
auA only home a« fat example the 
Mughals d d there would not have been 
any economic objection to the exploitation 
oflndia s mineral resources by those Indo 
Angha ns 

Mr Fuher on Universities 
At the Oxford Union an February 22 
191** Mr Fisher the British I ducation 
Munster, prophesied that th rty years 
hence the university grade of education 
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would be recognised by till ns n democra* The Recent Disturbance** 

tic institution open to all." On this the ... * 

Times Educational Supplement (Feb. 27, In the recent disturbances m many 
1919) observes : “It was a safe prophecy parts of India, men have been kuie 
and would have been safe had be said ten injured, public and private property a 
years. National education is moving at a troyed or damaged, railway lines to 
oace that even Mr. Fisher docs not up, telegraph wires cut aud property 

looted. These occurrences and the excess 
of the police and the military are greatly 
to be deplored. The wicked and wanton 
acts connected therewith, deserve the 
severest condemnation. It is the duty ot 
nil citizens to work for the restoration ot 
quiet and order. 

No local authority, however, ought to 
feel that he is justified in doing whatever 
he likes in the name of the restoration 
and maintenance of law and order. Not 
more physical force should be used than 
is absolutely necessary. And in . roost 
cases, where the police or the military 

have to deal with crowds (however vast) 
which are unarmed or “possess only a lew 
brickbats or pieces of stone, as Indian 
crowds generally are, only a show of over- 
whelming force should be sufficient to 
disperse them. But unfortunately this 
humane and bloodless -method is seldom 
resorted to. We condemn the policy of 
bullets for brickbats, —a policy which is 
not followed in independent countries. 

Or the disturbances in many places only 
official or semi-official accounts have been 
published. Without the peoples’ versions 
before us, these official or semi-official ac- 
counts can neither be believed nor eflective- 
ly criticised. In the case of disturbances 
m some places on some days, non-official 
narrations of events are also, available. 
Some of these,— as those relating to the 
occurrences in Delhi on March 30 , described 
by Swami Sliraddhauanda, and to the 
firing on the crowd in Harrison Road, ^ 
Calcutta, described in the interview with 
Mr. B. Chakrabarti published m the 
Amrita Bazar Patrikn ,— show that there 
has been most probably unnecessary and 
sometimes wanton fifing on the crowd. 
Such firing on unarmed crowds, when 


pqce that even Mr. Fisher docs not 
measure.” The university grade of educa- 
tion is already recognised in America and 
some countries of Europe as a democratic 
institution open to all. But in India big 
and small Anglo Indian officials still con- 
tinue to speak of university education ns 
suited or not suited to a boy according to 
his “station in life,'.’ whatever that may 
mean. Any boy or girl is entitled to any 
kind and grade of education he or she de- 
sires, provided there is the capacity to 
receive it. We - include girls deliberately. 
The Times Educational Supplement writes : 
“Elizabethan education, while it looked 
for the apprenticeship of girl*, never took 
in hand the education of women. For 
three centuries the views of Mrs. Mala- 
prop on the education of women prevailed. 
These views we are slowly living down, 
and the university belongs today to 
women as well as to men.” 

Technical Training and a Liberal 
Education. 

One of the questions with which the, 
Calcutta University Commission was ex- 
pected to deal is the relation between tech- 
nical training and a liberal university 
education. On this question the Times 
Educational Supplement writes : 

- “The university must not only complete physical, 
moral and intellectual training it must crown 
technical training of all kinds . A year ago we 
urged that, if technical education is ever to become 
living thing in intimate relation on the one hand 
vith the industries of the country and on the other 
t ith the universities, it must be founded on a liberal 
, lucation and it most avoid, despite all temptations, 
early specialization Universities and industries 
“V st directly interested in the system of 
md /v f a n University 

'* *v hindrance. 


technical schools „ 

education must be open without let 
financial or social, to the best students 


k „ or90C,al> to the best Students It is from sacn uring on unarmeu nuwus, 
this University grade that the great applied roathe- it takes place, must be considered tfie 
mallei ans, chemists, electricians and »*.«* - — « " i-_ -3:— mt,.,- -.1c/-. ooncp er. 


spring The great industries will in foture depend 
lor their thinkers on this University source \Ve 
do not believe that Universities of technology would 
be neatly so fruitful in this respect as Universities 
In the full sense of the term The great technical 
™lt Be «r n> “*n tnk ' p ! ace as a P ar t~au essential 
.? whlch collatc9 all forms of 

human thought_ and aspiration Most eminent 
“ on ^j, ls t j cmentar y proposition ” 




engineers will ”” height of cowardice. They also cause ex- 
future dteraent leading to acts of violence on the 

part of the mob, like the burning of houses, 
tearing up railway lines, and the murder 
of innocent men, which also can certainly 
not be justified, but must be unequivocally 
condemned, whatever the provocation. 
Most olten Indian crowds “have no 
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sinister object, They prove enttrely harm- 
less if simply allowed to pass on , it is the 
attempt to disperse or turn them back by 
force which sometimes Jeads to disaster. 
Of course, aU crowds are not of this harm- 
less description For example, mobs en- 

f aj'ed in burning or looting houses, or ia 
ilhng or wounding men, must be sternly 
dealt with It requires much knowledge 
and experience of India, great coolheaded- 
ness and mnch tact to deal with crowds 
with firmness tempered by humanity 

Oar observations find support from 
some passages ia the report of the non. 
official commission which enquired into the 
circumstances of the Calcutta disturbances 
io September, 1018, and of which the 
members were Messrs LTD Pugh, 
Abbas Tyabji, D Bo*e, C Vijayara- 
ghavachari and Ajit Prasad With regard 
to the crowd proceeding towards Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, the report states — 
We desire to note tbit on the Sth September, 
wbkb mi the first clay of the proposed meetiog 
Urge crowd* of Moslem* suited the vicinity ol Ihe 
pandal nod of the Nakboda mosnoe, that tbe crowds 
were peaceful nod orderly and dispersed »s soon as 
they were rrqoerled to do by the conveoer* of ihe 
meeting or tbe member* of tbe reception committee 
la eit w of thi» tbett « no reason to ptttomt or •as- 
pect that tbe crowd which war marching tnwirda 
Government House would out hare been equally 
tractable and peaceful. We are of opinion that with 
the exercise of a little tact and tbe adoption of a con 
efUatoty attitude that crowd canid bare been tardy 
Induced to disperse without the necessity of resorting 
to tbe extreme itep of dispersing U by force of arm* 


r,o Uat-xwru. Assisiblt 
W« fall to appreciate lit necessity for tbe a 1 


□eat Home 
ion and fn 


of the police in preventing the e . 
log toward* Gorrromeot lloure A 
of Moslem* were On their way to Gar 
anxtou* to hear the re»ult of the der 

the hope that tbe decmon of the C 

reconsideration wonlJ be to allow the propoxed 
meeting to be bell This wa* an avowedle innocent 
ohjrtt and tbe crowd wa* not and eosM not be 
treated a* an unlawful »*»e<nbly So far as we are 
aware there wa» no trouble or disturbance any 
where before tbe police attempted forcible to prryent 
tte tiMitW Of the ceowd. Wntnli Government 
House nor does tbe Government resolution *ngffr*t 
that there «i> any. In onr new if the crow i had 
been allowed to proceed toward* Government Home 
there I* no reason to think that there would h»re 
been any disorder or breach of the pence If tbe 
cfnwd bad b-en Induced to proceed toward* the 
MaUsa and listen to ipeecbe* tbece It woald bare 
been incapable of doing any damage 

Oa the firing and shooting in Zikaria 
Street and the N'skhoda mosque, the opi- 
nion of tb« commission is as follows 
W Vi rep led to Iht fill-is aid use 


5^1 


the afternoon of the Oth of September in ZaVada 
Street and 10 other street* and lanes that branch ofi 
from it, in tbe abience of evidence that could hare 
been adduced by tbe police and the military it w 
difli-alt for ns to arrire at a definite conclusion The 
evidence as it stand*, however, tuggesta that the 
firing wa* unauthorised reckless nod unoeccsjary 
The entry into Nakboda mosque and the shooting 
of a number of person*, there, by a f-w soldiers (set 

S ara, 43 and 31) 1 * a most regrettable occorreoce 
>r which on the evidence there was no justification 
Thu incident seems to be established by reliable 
evidence It is unfortunate that the Government 
have declined to adduce any evidence which might 
indicate that tbe firing was provoked by stone- 
throwing or attack on ihe military or justified on 
any other ground* 

In the opinion of the commission the 
shooting at Girder) Reach was also un- 
necessary and unjustifiable. 


b'\7CJTrviim.K Suootivo 

The »hootiu3 at Garden Reach seems to have been 
unnecessary and unjustifiable The occurrence took 
place at a durance of more than 7 or 8 miles from 
the Nakhoda mosque and the pandaL The number 
of tbe killed and tbe wonnded was appallingly large, 
and Inctaded, we are told a very Urge number of 
boy*»ome of wboip were m-rvly 8, 10 or 12 year* 
old There could have been no imminent danger of In 
flktioo of lnjafy to life or property by tbe crowd at a 
»pot so far removed from what may be termed the 
centre of disturbance. The people of the locality 
were mostly Mabomedan* The crowd would have 
had to p&»* th* Dock bridge* to get to Calcutta and 
ft it was desired to prevent the crowd from proceed, 
log toward* Calcutta nothing would hsve been 
easier than to bare opened the Dock bridges when 
the crowd would have been compelled to come to a 
stand stilL Tbe evidence before ns suggested that 
the crowd wn* peaceful and orderly, out enjoying a 
holiday The Government violation, on the con 
trury, savt that a large number carried formidable 
latbie*, and tbry were led by Some fanatkal Afabo- 
medans shouting and dancing with bodies imearrd 
with mod Assuming the latter version to be cor- 
eect, too«c mind it show* that it was composed of 
the elas* of people who form Mohorrum proc**iions 
Tbe rc»r.lntlo<i state* that the additional lupenotcn- 
deat of police and two military effi-ers code* roared 
‘ - *» disperse but Witboot effect. 




> the 


troops who were then compelled to fire, though some 
ot the British offi-ers were still in the middle of the 
mob. It does not *o?ge»t 1 that when they were 
asked to disperse the crowd Or any of the member* 
became duorderly. riotous or violent, or m3 cted 
any injuries on the »npenntendent or the soldier*. 
It does not m-utioo any throwing of stones, brick- 
bat* or other missiles by the crowd - Tbe only In- 
dictment again* t the crowd i< that ft puihcd on 
towards Calcutta inspite of dusnaaioa It s* not 
suggested that th* crowd was warned that It would 
be nred upon if U persisted m it* prognrs* or that 
any order for firing wa* given by any magi* trate or 
any police ofij-er We are constrained to come to 
the conclusion that a large number of persons were 


UitsiHMiar Knxsn avb WocvogD 
at tbw occurrence In circnmitaocts ia wbkb It is 
doubtful whether tbe law gave Immunity to tbe 
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soldiers. Upon reading tUe resolution carefully, It 
appears to us that the troops fired upon the crowd 
not only without any order from their officers, but 
at a time when the latter and the additional super- 
intendent of police were still in the middle of the 
crowd or the mob, attempting to persuade them to 
disperse, as the expression ‘some of the British 
officers' to onr mind, refers to the additional super- 
intendent of police and the two military officers 
Some Anglo Indian papers have sought 
to minimise the value of this non-official 
commission's findings by saying that their 
report is an ex parte statement. Literally, 
it is so ; but the members were not to 
blame for its ex parte character. They 
invited Government to place all facts in 
its possession before them, but without 
any response, as the following extract 
from their report will show : 

Government’s Attitude. 

'.Before commencing the enquiry Mr, Pugh (whom 
we had chosen as our President) wrote, on our 
behalf, letters to the chief secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and to the commissioner of police, 
Calcutta, inviting their co peratlon and requesting 
production of evidence, oral and documentary, which 
might assist the commission in Its investigation 
Some of the hospitals, where wounded persons were 
known to have b*en removed for treatment, were 
similarly invited. Notices were published in some 
of tbe Calcutta daily nod other papers giving 
information of the sittings of the commission and 
Inviting evidence regarding tbe disturbances. 

‘It Is to be regretted that the opportunity thus 
offered by us was not availed of by the Government 
and tbe commissioner of police There can be do 
doubt that on many matters of the utmost import- 
ance and consequence, very valuable evidence could 
liove been adduced and material information conld 
have been supplied by them 

‘As they were not represented evidence has been 
recorded at tbe commission practically ex ptrte ' 

‘Tbe Commission held its enquiry publicly at tbe 
Boegtyn Jana Sabha Hall, No 10 Old Post Office 
Btteet. The Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the 
Marwan Association and tne Jama Sabha were 
represented j and though the Government of Bengal 
was not represented, ne were informed that it had 
d a well known reporter who was taking 
l notes of the proceedings throughout The Com 
ssion held in all 17 sittings and examined 61 
tnesse* ’ 

The report of this non-official commis- 
ion of enquiry is not less but more valu- 
iblc and reliable than the reports of official 
Tor, (1) the non-official com- 
missioners were all trained nod experienced 
lawyers (one of them had been a chief 
justice in a Native State) and therefore 
at least ns competent as the members of 
nnv official committee of enquiry ; (2) 
their proceedings were public and con- 
ducted after due advertisement of place 
ntvl dates in the Press, official enquiries 
being seldom conducted in this open 


manner ; (3) tbe non-official comttns- 
sioners invited official evidence also, but 
official committees of enquiry or officials 
charged with enquiries of this character 
seldom invite non-official . evidence ; (*) 
in the non-official commission both tbe 
European and Indian sections of tbe 
public, and the Hindu, Musalman, Chris- 
tian aud Jaina sects were represented, 
official enquirers are not of this represen* 
tative character. 

From the extracts given from the 
report of this non-official commission, it 
would not be unreasonable to suspect 
that in the recent disturbances, too, there 
bas been in some pldces some unnecessary 
and unjustifiable firing and shooting. 

The use of machine guns in dispersing 
unarmed crowds iu a disarmed. country is 
absolutely unjustifiable terrorism. Where 
firing is really necessary, it should be calm* 
ly considered whether rifles would not 
serve the purpose. The very fact that 
Indian crowds are generally without fire- 
arms and cannot shoot back when fired 
upon, ought not to be a temptation to 
fire upon them without sufficient cause. 
There is no heroism, but rather its oppo- 
site, in such firing. 

As for bombing a crowd from aero- 
planes, we cannot think at any justifica- 
tion fdr it. British statesmen and news- 
papers used the strongestlanguage against 
the Germans because they used to bomb 
the civilian populations of British towns 
from aeroplanes during the War. In the 
Punjab, there is no war. The name of 
“open rebellion” given to the disturbances 
there, cannot alone suffice to satisfy 
people that bombing was necessary. 
Unless it can be proved that there was an 
organised and armed insurrection led by 
commanders, and that the rebels had been 
fighting a battle or were proceeding - W 
battle order to fight or to do other act of 
war, it cannot be confidently anticipated 
that the verdict of history would not be 
that this bombing was a cowardly and 
wanton act. of barbarism. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to ascertain whether 
such a verdict would be wrong. 

The Situation in the Punjab. 

No one can think of the situation in the 
Punjab without profound sorrow. From 
the plague the Punjab has been the worst 
suflerer, from the Komngata Maru inci- 
dents it was the worst suflercr, from influ- 
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Sarkar wants hundreds of heads to be cut 
off ■when sometimes a large river has to be 
bridged in order that the angry nver deity 
may be propitiated by such human sacn 
fices , or that whenever the Sarkar takes 
a census the underlying motive is fresh 
taxation The Sarkar s justice and bene 
licence are not at alt always axiomatic with 
th** dumb millions It is for this reason 
that they can be misled into believing 
that officials may be capable of this 
act of injustice or that enormity, when the 
Sarkar does not really at all intend to be 
unjust 5r cruel Let official and non offi 
cial Anglo Indians ceasetobchere (1) that 
the voicele c s millions of India alwavs wor 
ship them iu their hearts as beneficent 
divinities, though they generally fear the 
Sarkar and sometimes appreciate its jus 
tice , (21 that these millions arc gullible 
fools who do not understand what is 
good for them (3) that they cannot 
vaguely trace acts of oppression, spoliation 
and exploitation by underlings and traders 
to their ultimate causes , (4) that they do 
not ieel the difference between a relative 
dead and a relative alive, between health 
and illness and between a full and no 
empty stomach , and (5) that they cannot 
understand the difference between pro 
fession and practice Instead of merely try 
ing to convince the educated and tineda 
catcd people of India that all Europeans 
ore out here on a mission of justice and 
beneficence, let these persons be thoroughly 
sincere in the first place, nnd, if possible, 
let them nftcrwnrds also be really just and 
fraternally philanthropic Then tmschiev 
ous rumours will not find such wide cred 
cnce, nnd the rumour monger's occupation 
w ould be gone 

How can the Sarkar s justice nnd bene 
volcnccbe brought home to the masses? 
In the first place if the people can have 
sufficient food , in the second place if the 
can be made ns healthy os other 

* M countries in the third place, if 
the people he freed from harassment and 
oppre««ion by police, railway and other 
underlings , nnd in order that nil the«c 
results rany be brought about, in the 
fourth place, if the people of all villages 
and towns be given nt least elementary 
education nnd agricultural nnd other m 
llnstnxl nnd technical education 

Rumour nnd a Gagged Prei* 

Hun curious though not inexplicable 


psychological phenomena that the same 
people who have practically pre\ ented the 
indigenous Punjab Press from publishing 
any news oT or comments on the recent 
occurrences in that pro\ ince, should also 
make it a grievance that there should be so 
many rumours But nature abhors a 
vacuum If there be not a sufficiency of tfue 
news to satisfy the people’s craving for in 
formation, Dame Rumour may naturally 
be expected to be busy withberconcoctions 
of fact and fiction And is it **o very im 
natural for people to infer, though it is 
possible that they may be in the wrong, 
that the reason why the Press has been 
gagged is that there is something to 
conceal ? 4 nd in such circumstances, is it 
any wonder thateven parts of what is true 
in the published accounts should be dis 
believed 9 

Open Rebellion in the Punjab and It* 
Probable Causes 

It is said that there h is been open rebel 
lion in the Punjab The rebellions that we 
have read of in history had military coin 
manders as leaders, had big or small 
armies and bad arms, and their object 
was to overthrow an existing government 
or governments and substitute others m 
their place The Ct\ il nnd Military 
Gazette has not yet published details of 
the Punjab rebellion on these points Nor 
has it told us the causes of the rebellion 
in a province which its “strong" ruler 
certified very recently as the most loyal m 
India 

Among the many reasons given in 
the Rowlatt Committees Report why 
* legislation ’ of a drastic character may be 
1 required,” one is that “there w ill, especial 
ly m the Punjab be a large number of 
disbanded soldiers, among whom it may 
be possible to stir np di«content " We do 
not know what led the Rowlatt Com 
mittee to anticipate the possibility of 
stirring up discontent among disbanded 
soldiers Were there any causes of dis 
content in the methods of recruitment of 
these soldiers or in the conditions of their 
active service, or in the treatment they 
received while on active service or after 
being wounded or disabled or after de 
mobilisation ? But these questions are like 
groping m the dark The public will never 
know what materials bclorc them led the 
Rowlatt Committee to apprehend dis- 
content When the Committee wrote its 
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report, there was no Rowlatt Act ca agt 
tation against it, and ao Satyagra&a It is 
probable therefore, that the disturbances 
in the Punjab owe their origin to causes 
more remote than the above recent events, 
and it is only the Government of India 
which can find out these causes 

Soul force and Phytical force 
When at the request of the Viceroy Mr 
M K Gandhi saw His Excellency and had 
a talk ruth him about the Knwlatt bill 
and Saty igraha a report appeared in the 
press that one of the questions discussed 
wns whether British rule in India rested 
on soul force or physical force and that 
no unanimous conclusion was arrived nt 
We cannot *av on what sort id force 
British rule rests Perhaps it does not 
rest on only one kind of force 

For governments, 1 he private indivi 
duals, require both soul force and physical 
force Physical force ought no doubt to 
be under the control nod guid ince of soul 
force, but physical force is also necessary 
Physical fora, should be ured bv govern 
men t<, when it cannot be dispensed w ith 
only from righteous motives nnd.ni a hu 
mane manner and only ns much of it 
should be applied ns is strictly nece«=ary 

Love and Frightfulness 
When those alio have strength and 
power a«sert that the power of lore is 
greater than the power of frightfulness 
and when from this conviction they are 
just nod do only what is good there is no 
doubt left of the sincerity of their coitvic 
tion Tor they could also have followed 
the policy of terrorism and frightfulness 
But when the weak nod the powerless 
pra t r for or demand (it docs not matter 
which) a conciliatory policy, the origin of 
the erv may be considered to be only or in 
part timidity and terror 

Love and forgiveness nrc the privilege 
of- Die. •’Moo,'? v-nfl thica v.Viaft v.vt oAs in.g 
who can love and forgu e 

Satyagraha and the Disturbances 
There is no caudal connection between 
Satyagraha and the disturbance*, though 
many persons have taken advantage of 
, of the declaration of Satyagraha to 
create di«tnrbances and dr* evil deeds , 
ar.d among them may be some least 
thought or sooken of m this connection 
Satvagrnhis have everywhere tried to 
70t*-15 


pacify the people, and succeeded to a re 
markable extent 

Mr AI K Gandhi has very properly 
kept Satyagraha m abeyance for the 
present But we do not agree with those 
who urge him to give up Satyagraha once 
for all The essence of Sntyagruha lies in 
neither injuring anybody in any wny nor 
accepting anv condition of life which is 
derogatory to human nature True 
Satyagraha is therefore the only self 
respecting and dignified ideal for u* As 
to who can I e batyngrahis and whether 
there ou_ht to he n widespread move 
ment of Sityagraha kc, we adhere to 
what w e w rule m our last issue \\ e have 
only to add that after further rtfl ctiou wc 
have come to the conclusion that laws 
which arc otherwise unobjectionable 
should not be disobeyed even though 
Government may enact a law really in 
junous to in lividnal and national liberty 
and well being —when we wrote last we 
had not come to any definite conclusion 
It is only laws in this w av really mjuri 
ous which may be civilly disobeyed and 
that by onlv those whore mmds ore free 
from passion and rerentment 

Government have made two obvious 
and great mistakes They ought not to 
bare pasred the Kowlatt Act in the teeth 
of unanimous Indian opposition Accord 
mg to the officials themselves the Punjab 
was recently in a state of rebellion Bat 
the existing laws and martial law’* were 
quite sufficient to cope with the situation 
True the Defence ot India Act has been 
made use of against some persons, 
and «ix months after the conclusion of 
pence the Rowlalt Act is to take its 
place But these persons could have been 
dealt with equally ‘effectively” under 
the Deportation Regulations or under 
Martial Law Therefore as it is not 
likely that in fu*ure within four rears a 
worre situation will arire the 1 onlatt 
Act is an entirely superfluous qtree at 
legislation 

The other great m stake was the 
prevention of Mr Gandhi from going to 
Delhi and the Finjab His presence m 
anv place makes for peace and order 
If the Delhi Administration the Punjab 
Government and the Government of 
India had allowed him to vi*it Delhi, 
Lahore, Aonbar fve the recent history 
of India w ow'd have been diflcrent f rom 
what it has been 
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Our Satyasrana ruusi, ---■ 

nccaattaaly MP'ag •>" aotbont.es in all 

tte tomtm 


Mr. M K Gandhi 

The sensitive conscience of Mr Gandhi can turn m= 

and the innate chivalry of h,s berott,-™] 

La but succeed .u g.ln.ng the «dh«« oj J» 

mussel to the luuduoiental ptiuciplcs ol Satyagraaa 

Mass Satyagkaha 
* batyagraha is like a banian tree 
able branches C.v.l d.sobed.ence is one I «« h jjgg, 

Satja (truth) ^aud SESS 


Save led him to take upon himself the b"t 8 °s«c=e”d 

blame for deeds for which he was not re - • ■ 

‘ipon«ible and which did not follow even 
indirectly from his teachings and example 
\\ d, like the hero and saint that be i«s, he 
has also done penance for the^e misdeeds 
of others It w as only to be expected that, 


of Others It W as only TO ue expecuru luav, make the parent trunk from which all the 
as soon as be was so convinced, he would . able branches shoot out sphere of lawless 

honestly declare that he had underrated d.iobcdLucc found n.«dy .cccptance 


nes» civil disobedience wunu , ■* r — which 

Satya (truth! and Ah.nsa (non violence) from ' 
alone evil d.sobed.ence can worthy spring ha« 
commanded little or no respect O mast 

Herculean task but we may not shirklt 
fearlessly spread the doctrine of SatyaandAUinsa 
= tl pn Anri not till then shall we be able to under 


and tl eh and Dot till then shall Vc «■- -- . 

take mass Satyagraha My att ‘ tod " i ow ,“dfed I 
Rowlatt legislation remains unchanged lnaeea 
do feel that the Rowlatt leg.-lat.on .* one of the 
of the present unrest But in asm 


the forces of evil and otercalculated the 
chances of Satyagraha being understood 
by the masses But his faith in Satya 
grain, rightly remains unshaken As he 
says in one of his letters to tbe Satya- 
graha Sabha 

It is not without sorrow that I feel compelled 

to advise the temporary suspension of Civil dis nans ,, n f the nresent nni»i 

obedience I give this advice not because I have ^rued atmosphere I must refrain from examining 
less faith now in its efficacy but because 1 have if *{"**““ Ybe main and only purpose of this 
possible greater frith than belore It Is my percep cau *” A al , S atyagrah.s to temporarily 

tlon of the law of Satyagraha which impels .me J*ter « c ‘°, S D » to give the Government 

Sb'Sipuu 8 ."^; isun pV^.r.»^r 8 «d°^ *tf .5 

sswt s ks? iw-asa ts sjhss ^ 

Famine in Bankura 
Tbe Jndiau Messenger, the organ of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, writes — 

Baba B pu! Chandra Ghosh B a and BabuNiiren 
drn Nath Nandi have gone to Banknra in connection 
with the ram.oe relief work of ^J^adharan Brahmo 
Samaj Babu B.pul Chandra Ghosh writes that 
people are starving nnd are naked Women hide 
themselves under bushes at the sight of men as they 
have no clothes on them A consignment of cloth 
lias already b en forwarded to Banknra hut n con 
slderably larger quantity will be reqaired to meet 
the demand W e hope with the help of the K* ntfa f * 
public it will be possible to send a sufficient quantity 
of nee and cloth at an early date 

We have also learnt from an indepen- 
dent and trustworthy source tuat v« 
condition of the people is very serious 
indeed , . n _ 

Contributions nrc to be sent to vc 
P K A clnrii, Secretary, S id Imran Bran- 
mo Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, Cal- 
cutta 

Sir Rabin drannth Ta gore’s Letter 
to a Friend 

\\e arc permitted to print the follow- 
ing letter written bj Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore to a friend * 

• Dear Friend, I believe our outcry 
against the wrongs inflicted upon us by our 
governing power is becoming more vehe 


how best to meet tbe situation But whilst doing 
so I wi«h to say that from a careful examination 
of the tragedy at Al medabad and Viramgam, I am 
convinced t> at Satyagraha had nothing to do with 
the violence of tbe mob Had the G iveroment In 
an unwise manner not prevented me from entering 
D Ihi and so compelled ra- to d sobey thier orders 
I feci certain that Abmedabad and Viramgam would 
have remained free from the horrors of the last 
week It other words Satyagraha has neitler 
b eu the cause nor tbe occasion of the upheaval 
lfnnytling the presence of Satyagrahls has acted 
as a check ever so si ght, upon the previously exist 
Ing lawless elements As regards the events in the 
Punjab it is admitted that they are unconnected 
with the Satyngrnha movement 

A South ArmciN Reminiscence 
• In tbe course of the Satyagraha struggle in 
Couth Africa several thousands of indentured 
In liens had struck work Tl s was a Satvagraha 
etrrennl therefore eu irely p-acefol and voluntary 
V. h l«t the strike was g ing tn the strike of the 
1 a openn tn ners and ra lw«y employees etc was 
» elitel Overtures were made to me to mike 
c mmon cause with lie European strikers A* a 
Satysgruh Idilnot reqn re sraonenti coon'ern 
tlon to (1«l ne to do so 1 went further and for 
f-ar « f « ur strike bring classed with the strike of 
the Tarooesns In which methods of violence and 
O-e ote of arm* f onda prnmloen plser, ours was 
s-uj.cn It 1 nn 1 Satvagraha from that moment 
can « to be rtc .nlird tv the Europeans of Sooth 
A r>CA a* An bon oral e And h mrst movement, 
net in the words if General Smalt a constltn 
t» oal movement leaniloni less at tl e present 
. 1° . 1 would t e not me to Satya 

grabs it I allowed ,t by any action of mine to lie 
«vtd as as ftccas on lor feeding viMeoct lor embitter 
t e relation* between the Tagllsh and the 
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otjdienc* and that audience realizing that the reins 
are not being handled get out of hand and become 
not an nod ence bnt a mob 'dost university men 
mil recall cases of this type and will remember 
*cl otars of the first magnitude who have obviously 
been unable to commun cate knowledge or stimulate 
thought in the pretence of a class which oat of sheer military 
boredom has become either hostile or indifferent 
fjncstiou of di'Ctplme doe9 not really arise 
University teacher must either govern hts great class 
bt his personal magnetism or must abandon his 
task- Disc p* ne in the ordinary sen*e of the term 
that is to say the securing of attention by fear of 
penalties is out of tbe question in dealing with 
adults or adolescents Even the shadow of a great 
ram* will not retain a lecture room of bored under 
graduates 

The quc«tton of the size of classes in 
schools is next dealt with 

When we come to apply some of the«e ideas to 
school life we are met by some new factors Tbe 
children though not the minds of the children 
are susceptible to diwipline If they are to be 
bored they are to b* bored and there 13 an end 
to tbe matter They cannot stay away they cannot 
not, they can be made to *it still There Is authority 
enough to secure tins Hat if the teacher or lecturer 
is a bore, Is incapable of dealing effectirely with 
large classes the chil Iren use the method of prote 
tion afforded by tbe abounding mercies of nature 
Their minds become like the sheet of blank paper 
with which some educationists tell us that they set 
out »o their career of h f e and the teacher writes 
nothing on it On the other hand if the teacher has 
thepculiar magic of touching the imagination of 
cbiltrcn of securing their affectionate interest, then 
n large class of chil Iren can be dealt with very 
effectively, p rhaps more effectively than a small 
class «t any rate in certain snbjects an l the desire 
fir knowledge Is permanently arouse] Our element 
ary system of (mining which has had to grapple 
with tbe difficulty of large classes has striven nnd 
with rrmarkahle success to pro lnce teachers who 
can deni with large numbers of ch Idrtn in this way 
end secure by line nntural aptitude enlarged by 
special tra ring the attention and the interest of 
children without rcconrs* to disciplinary methods 
Since large classes must for a long time be the fate 
of our schools whether inch classes are good or 
bad e locational y, it Is plain that great efforts 
*b oil be made to secure tie tenthrr who possesses 
the natural gifts which can mske a large class at 
any rate not an educational evil. 

Why Britain does not Intervene in Russia 

On April lGtb, in the course of the Ienp 
thy speech on pence which Mr Lloyd 
George made in the House ol Commons, he 
explained the reasons lor not intervening 
in the nflairs of Russia Saul he — 


cd but had never been conquered by a 
Even if conquest were possible, political and pr act. 
cal difficulties remained He was horrified at 
Bolshevist teachings He would rather JeaveKn sia 
Bolshevist until she saw what polsbevism 


an see Britain roaoe “J .. -c. 

intervention because that would be tee 

boredo'm'haV'breo^mTeitheV 1 hostile ar indiflerent ° The surest ’'road to spread 5° that ’t“ attempt mih 
not reallv arise A (Cheers) He was convinced that' toi auempi 
tary intervention in Russia would be theg 
stup dity. t" 

The British Cabinet have decided wisely. 
One reason why we are pleased with tneir 
decision is that if the British Empire w ere 
involved in a big war with Russia, Inau 
would haie to send a large army and in- 
cur heavy military expenditure 

As for Mr George’s reasons one wooio 
like to ask, since when Britain has been 
following the “very sound fundamental 
principle of our foreign policy that w 
never interfered in the internal affairs 
other countries however badly governea 
This principle is unquestionably rip i- 
But British historians of Indiahare tola u» 
repeatedly that it w ns because India was 
badly governed that the British annexea 
the country in order to put unend to anar- 
chy, and the reason which is given for tne 
continuation of British rule here is that 
otherwise the country w ould be very bnuiy 
governed The gradual nnnexntion 01 
different parts ol Inilm on the ground of 
indigenous nusgoverninent, shmvs that 
the principle enunciated by Mr George is 
cither of recent evolution or that it does 
not operate outside ifurone Was not 
Burma annexed because “King Tliccbaw 
was still drinking ’ nnd misgoverning his 
country 7 

The other reasons given arc both tree 
nnd sound , particularly when the Premier 
said th it he did not like to “see Britain 
made bankrupt by costly military 
vcntion ” If Russia could be conqucrca 
and annexed w ith the help of Ru*smn men 
and money n‘nd if the continued occupa- 
tion of Russia were considered a paying 
job if w ould he a different matter But 
Russm is not India 

Japan and the Colour Bar 
We have received the following for 
publication 

TtVn r ebroarj lltb 1010 

To the T iitor i f |1 1 * M x!un Review * 
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of Martial Law wilt fail to conciliate a 
Province like the Punjab ” That is true. 
And. m fact t martial law*, however long 
continued, can never really conciliate any 
province 

Flogging in Lahore 

The same paper commends the follow* 


Sturrcck m the District Manual tide \ oltime L 

pSpelOS 

The Salada IloUya or bs the term means, tne 
indebted Panchama is as good a slave os his 
brother by reason oflus being bound to hisma*" 
by debt Every Panchama youth is compelled J 
custom to spend at least Us 60 for his rnarring 
which he cannot but borrow front his lanalo* 
This debt once borrowed ts never repaid to tc 
creditor who gets however Interest on b»» Jca 0 
an exhorbitant rate The borrowing Panchami* 


. ,, , an exnormiant rare me Borrowing 

mg well known lines for the consideration n i ways a day lobourer who generally gets his d^T 
oi “the gentleman at Lahore, who appar- wages in kind— paddy or rice and one fourth his 


e gentleman at Lahore, who appar- 
ently thinks people should be flogged lor 
not opening their shops, and has issued 
an order to that effect” 

It is excellent 

To have a giant s strength but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant but man proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of a hat he s most assured 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep 

It has been said in extenuation o( the 
flogging m the streets of Lahore that it 
was only petty shopkeepers of the mental 
and coolie class who were flogged * As if 
these humble individuals do not feel the 
disgrace, more painful than death, of being 
publicly whipped When civilised opinion 
condemns flogging even for heinous 
oflences, because of its brutalising effect and 
other causes, it is very discreditable that 
it should have been made use of so light- 
heartedly against men who had commit- 
ted only slight technical offences against 
“Martial Law,” which Morley describes 
as the negation of all law. 

The Panchamas of South Kanara 
We have read the following in The 
Panchama with sorrow — 

Vs\ P5e.wiev.v5 tfct ksaU corner district 

o! South Kanara is generally known as the place 
where the condition of the Panchama Classes is 
extremely bad Out of the total population of nearly 
12 lakhs, as many as 140 775 are Panchamas 
Not one amongst this enormous number can be said 
to be a landlord paying an assessment of even 
Ts 2 0 0 a year Their standard of comfort is 
extremely low ond thev do not possess any property 
beyond bare necessaries of life —Sir Harold Stuart in 
the District Manual, \ otume II 

There are several sects among them, who on the 
whole can be classified under two beads v/z the 
Wn/Bdn Holey as and the Salads Dotty os The 
Mulada Holeyns are hereditary serfs who could be 
sold or pledged by the landlord at his pleasure like 
his (battle When a landlord sells his land to 
another, the Mulada Holey a families living under 
hltn, also pass to the Vendee as a custom but ex 
press mention of such a transfer of human beings is 
a days made indeeds of conveyance through 
f ” has been legally abolish 

eu but custom dies hard So says the Uon’abJeMr 


wages in mnu— paddy or rice uuu um ......... 

daily earnings goes to the creditor as interest T „ 
system of levying interest is locally known as B* 
baddi A Salada Holeya is thus ia no better pO’ 
tion than his Mulada brother Both are cqufi 7 
hound to their master as slaves \ide * Distnc 
Mannal," page 198, Volume I 

Oar Panchama brethren in our District have v* 7 
curious names Sucl* ns Tade (flat fish), Balde (o'h 
fish) Karvote (beetle}, NakVure (earth worm! 

(red ant) kappe (frog), Berante (centipede), Pa^ 
(cat), Bogra (barking dog) Boggu (wild OW) 
Kajovn (sweepings), Hilda (lantern), Pergudc (“'*> 
rat), Boggl (bitch) Gujjc (uarlpejack frmt), Gu 
(sparrow), and so forth 

Twenty three years ago, Panchanm children l) or 
names of this kind in our School registers At 
suggestion of an Educational Officer, we Introduce 
an innovation by giving every pupil a second D*“ c 
resembling that of a higher caste man as an olie* 
native— with an alms between Thus Flatfish D * 
came Tade alias Sankara, Red ant became Tab“«® 
ohas Rama and Big rat became Pergade 
Lakshmana We gradually dropped the oid otj™* 
and continued the new, and the alias vanished ThJ 9 
innovation met with enthusiatic apyroval of the 
parents who remarked, that no man of higher caste 
however unsympathetic and cruel, would llltreat 
children for bearing better names given by School 
teachers This change in names became very popular 
among the Phnchamas so much so, that except 
rural parts, it is difficult now a days to come across 
a Panchama youth bearing the names of beasts of 
the wood or fowls of the air Grown up Paucbama 
youths, who apprehend injury to their limbs i° 
assuming names of higher caste people, adopt ® 
middle course They mention the day on tvh'cn 
they are horn, aa then: name like Aithra (M r 
Snnday) Thomee (Miss Monday) and so forth 

A Panchama meeting a higher caste man h « 
business cannot say “Namasksr or Ramram 15 
shall shout instead 1 Lord, I fall this s, ° f t J* 
equivalent to Good Morning Sir ‘ WBen he ta“« , 
leave of him he shall say ‘Lord, I fall that , 
and not ' Good bye Sir ’ He cannot say “ m 7 
but ' she Pariah Uusband is he Pariah even ch' 
ren are not children but young ones Ilfs wife c 8 “ 
not be m a family way hut carrying 

Immorality In India. 

Dr Lynch’s letter printed in the article 
on “ Indian Labour m Fiji” contains many 
statements which are open to criticism* 
For example, as regards diseases, whAt* 
ever else may be true, it is not true that 
venereal diseases are as prevalent amonR 
the rural population of India from whom 
coolies are recruited as they are among 
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State versus Company Management 
of Indian Railways. 

In the House of Common* in reply to 
Sir John Kees Mr. Fislier stated on April 
1, that Mr. Montagu had proposed that 
as soon ns convenient after the war there 
would be an enquiry in India regarding 
the desirability or otherwise on adroinis- 
trative and financial grounds of modify, 
ingthe present management of railways 
ia India which were owned by the State 
but worked by companies domiciled in 
England by incorporating these lines in ex. 
istiag State-worked systems or converting 
them into separate State- worked lines or 
handing them over to companies domiciled 
in India. As usual the authorities choose 
to talk riddles when dealing with this very 
important question of the management of 
Railways in India. It is not quite intelli- 
gible to us why this should be the case and 
on what grounds the present contract 
with the Bast Indian Railway Company, 
which would have ended by December $i, 
1919, has just been renewed for another 
five years. The statement of approximate 
gross earnings of Indian railways publish- 
ed in the Gazette of India of April 19th 
gives details of the railway working for the 
whole financial year from 1st April, 1918, 
to 31st March, 1919. The total earnings 


amount to Rs. 75,78,80.000. It 'will 
be remembered that Sir William Meyer 
in his Budget speech for the. year 
1918-19 estimated the total earnings at 
£4-7 million pounds or Rs, 70,50,08,000, 
so that they actually ate better by Rs. 
5,28,72,000 than the Budget estimate, 
while they arefi s. 0,77,63,0)5 better than 
the total earnings of the previous financial 
year. Only two of the State Railways, 
viz., the Jodhpur- Hyderabad and the 
Jorhat Railways, show diminished earn- 
ings, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1917-18, all the other systems 
exhibiting a greater or less increase, in the 
case of the East Indian Railway thv in- 
crease amounts to Rs. 170& lakhs ; of the 
Great Indian Peninsula to Rs. 123% lakhs j 
of the Bombay Baroda to Rs. 74% lakhs ; 
of the Bombay Baroda broad gauge to Ks. 
66% lakhs ; and of the Bengal Nagpur to 
Rs. 481^ lakhs. Compared with the pre- 
war year of 1913-14, the total earnings 
of the year under review are better by Rs. 
1,934% lakhs. Thus it will be observed 
that Railways in India are not an unim- 
portant concern to the Government or for 
the matter of that to its people, and this is 
why we -write again and again persisting 
on bringing the Railways completely under 
the control and management of the State. 


ERRATA 

Page 474 Column I, 

U. 8 9 for 'with needed— fostered’ read ‘the needed irrigation works for agriculture 
were attended to. The fruit and flower gardens were also fostered to a degree of ex- 
cellence." 

Page 476, Col. 2, 

1. 29' Bor ‘Thus the price’ etc read ‘The price of etc. ' 
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MOTHER’S PRAYER 
Bn Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

Tsakslated by the Author brow his Bengali original, 

COMPOSED 22 YEARS AGO 
AiPg DhntarashtM —The b! nd Kaurova KiDg 

Prince Dnryodbana — D a too who baa just won in a game of chance by which Ms 
• PondaYA cooalna have lost the t kingdom and accepted ban sbraent 
Queen Gandbarl —The mother of Dnryodhana. 

N B.— The tilic t"i in the proper rimes s to be pronounced long as a n fiir 

Dhntarashtra 

\ou have attained what vou sought 
Dury odhana 

I have attained success 

Dhntarashtra 

Are you happy ? 

Dury odhana 

I am victonous 

Dhntarashtra 

1 ask you again what happiness had you in gam 
ing an undivided kingdom 

Dnry odhana 

Sire a Kshatnya s thirst is not for happiness, but 
for victori — the fiery wine victor} brewed from seething 
jealousy \\ retchedly happy we were when we lived in 
peace under the friendly dominance of our cousins, like in 
glonons stains lying idle on the breast of the moon, while 
these Pafldai as would milk the world of its wealth and 
allow us to share it with them in brotherly tolerance But 
now, w hen they ow n defeat and arc Tend v for banishment, 

I am no longer happy , — but I am exultant 
Dhntarashtra 

Wretch, you forget that the Pandavas and 
Kauravas have the same forefathers 
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( Duryodhana. t < 

It was difficult to forget _ that, * and therefore our 
inequalities rankled all the more in my heart. The moon 
of the midnight is never jealous of the sun of the noon. 
But the struggle to share the horizon by both the orbs can 
not last forever. Thank heaven, that struggle is over and 
we have attained at Iztst the solitude of glory. 

Dhritarashtra. 

I he mean jealousy ! 

Duryodhana. 

Jealousy is never mean, — it is in the nature of the 
great. Only grass can grow in 'crowded amity, not the 
giant trees. Stars live in clusters, but the sun and moon 
are lonely in their splendour. 1 he pate moon^ of the 
Pandavas sets behind the forest shadows leaving the 
new-risen suji of the Kauravas to rejoice. 

Dhritarashtra. 

But what is right has been defeated. N 

Duryodhana. 

What is right for the rulers of men js not what is 
light for the people. The people thrive in comradeship, 
but for a king those men are enemies who are his equals. 
They are obstacles when in front, they are a terror when 
behind. There is no place for brothers or friends in a 
king’s polity ; its one solid foundation conquest. 

Dhritarashtra. 

I refuse to call it conquest deceitfully to win in 
gambling. 

Duryodhana. 

It is no shame for a man not to challenge a tiger 
to fight on equal terms with teeth and nails. Uur 
weapons are those which lead us to success and not to 
suicide. Father, I am proud of the end we have achieved 
and disdain feebly to regret the means. - 

Dhritarashtra. 

But justice — 

Duryodhana. 

Only fools dream of justice before success is attain- 
ed, but those who are born to be kings rely upon .their 
power, merciless and unburdened by scruples. 

Dhritarashtra. 

Your success lias brought down upon you a flood 
of calumny, loud and angry. 
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Duryodhana 

It will take amazingly little time before the people 
shall know that Duryodhana is their king and has the 
power to crash calumny under foot 
Dhntaraahtra 

Calumny dies weary, dancing on the tongue-tips 
Do not dme it into the secret shelter of the heart to grow 
in strength 

Duryodhana 

Unuttered defaming does not touch a king’s 
dignity 1 care not iflove is refused us, but insolence shall 
not be borne Giung of love depends upon the wi6b of 
the giver, and the poorest of the poor can indulge m such 
generosity Let them squander it upon their pet cats and 
their tame dogs, and our good cousins the Pandas as, 
I shall ne\er envy theqi But fear is the tribute I claim 
for my royal throne Father, only too leniently did you 
lend your ears to those who slander your sons, — but if 
you still allow these pious friends of 3 ours to contmue in 
their revels of shnll denunciation at the cost of your own 
children, then let us exchange our kingdom for the exile of 
our cousins, and go to the wilderness w-here happily 
friends are never cheap 

Dhritarashtra 

If my friends’ pious warnings could lessen my lo\e 
for my sons then we might be saved But I have dipped 
my hands in the mire of your infamy and lost my sense of 
the good I have heedlessly set fire for your sake to this 
ancient forest of our royal lineage — so fearful is my love 
With you clasped to my breast, we, like a double meteor, 
are plunging into a blind downfall Therefore, doubt not 
111 my father’s love , relax not your embracing arms till 
we reach the brink of annihilation Beat ydur drums of 
victory, lift your banner of triumph In this mad not of 
exultant evil, brothers and fnends will disperse and there 
will remain only the doomed father and the doomed son 
and God's curse and nothing besides 
haters Atteadaat 

Sice, Queen Gandhart asks for audience 
Dbntarashtra 

I shall w ait for her 

Duryodhana 

Let me take my leave ( Exit ) 

Dbntrarashtra 

riy away-l For you cannot hear the fire of your 
mother’s presence. 
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Enters Queen Gandhari, the mother oi Duryodhana. 
Gandhari. 

I have a prayer at your feet. 

Dhritarashtra, 

The utterance of your wish carries fulfilment. 
Gandhari. 

The time has come to renounce him. 

Dhritarashtra. 

Whom, my queen * 

Gandhari. 

Duryodhana. 

Dhritarashti'a. 

Our own son, Duryodhana ? 

Gandhari. 

Yes > 

Dhritarashtra. 

Terrible is this prayer from you, Mother of kings. 
Gandhari. 

This prayer is not only mine, it comes from the 
fathers of the Kauravas, wjio are in paradise. 

Dhritarashtra. 

The Divine Judge will punish him who has broken 
his laws. But I am his father. 

Gandhari. 

And am I not his mother ? Have I not borne him 
under my throbbing heart ? Yet I ask of you, renounce 
Durjodhana the unrighteous. 

• Dhritarashtra. 

And what will teniain to us after that ? 

Gandhari. 

God’s blessing. 

Dhritarashtra. 

And what will that bring to us ? 

Gandhari. 

New afflictions. How can we bear in our breast 
the double thorns of the pleasure of our son’s presence and 
the pride of our freshly acquired kingdom bought at the 
price of i\ rong ? 1 he Pandavas will never accept back 
from our hands the land which they have given up 
therefore, it is only meet for us to take upon our head 
•>omc great sorrow which will lob the wrong of Its 
reward. 
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Dhntarashtrn 

Queen, von arc inflicting fresh pain upon the heart 
already rent 

Gandhan 

Sire the punishment imposed upon our son will he 
more ours than his \\ hen the judge is callous of the pain 
that he inflicts he has not the right to judge And if you 
withdraw judgment from your own son to save yourself 
pain then all the culprits ever punished at jour hands 
will cry for vengean-'e against ion at God s throne — for 
had not they also their fathers ? 


Dhntatashtia 

No tuote of this Queen I pra\ \ou Out sou is 
renounced bv God and that is w hi I cannot 1 enounce him 
To «n\e him is no longer m mj powci an*d therefore my 
consolation is to share his guilt and to go don n the path 
of destruction with him — his sohtari compa non \\hat 
has been done i« done and w hat must follow let follow 

(Exit) 


Gandhari 

Be calm nij heart and patiently iv ait for God s 
judgment The oblivious night wears on the morning ot 
reckoning comes and time wakes up to mend its rents 
The thundering roar of its chanot I can heat Woman 
bow jour head down to the dust and for j out sacufice 
fling on its wav vour heart to be trampled under its 
wheels And then the darl ness w ill shroud the si j the* 
earth Will tremble and a \\ ailing w ill rend the air And 
then w ill come the end silent and cruel the teinblc pe tee 
md a great forgetting the awful extinction of hatred the 
supreme deliverance rising from the hre of death 


LESSON b FROM THE CAREER Or SHU AJI 


§ 1 StllVAJl S POLlCV HOW FAR 

"TR VOinONAL* — 

S H1VAJI S state policy like li s admmt 
strati re system was not very new 
From time immemorial it had bttn the 
aim of the typical H ndu kmg to «et out 
early every autumn* to extend his king 

* M*du t> 03 100 18 


dom at the expense of 1ns neighbours 
Indeed the Sanskrit law books- lay down 
such a course as the necessary accomplish 
meat of a true Ksbatnya chief In more 
recent times it had also been the practice 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns in North 
India and the Deccan alike Bat these 
conquerors justified their territorial ag 
graudisemcnt by rel gious motives Ac 
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cording 1 to the Quranic law, there cannot 
be peace between a Muhammadan king 
and his neighbouring “infidel” States 
The latter are dar vl barb or legitimate 
seats of war, and it rs the Muslim king’s 
duty to slay and plunder in them till they 
accept the true faith and become dar ul 
is/ im, after which they will become entitl 
ed to his protection ( 

Th® coincidence between Shivaji's 
foreign policy and that of a Quranic 
sovereign is so complete that both the 
history of Shiran by lus courtier Krislmaji 
Anant and the Persian official history of 
Bpapur use exactly the same word, mull 
girt, to describe such raids into neighbour 
mg countries as a regular political ideal 
The only difference w as that in theory at 
least, an orthodox Muslim king was 
bound to spare the other Muslim States in 
his path and not to spoil or shed the blood 
of true believers while Sluvajt (as well as 
the Peshwas after hub) carried on his 
mtilkgm into all neighbouring States, 
Hindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed 
rich Hindus as mercilessly as he did 
Muhammadans Then again, the ortho 
dox Islamic king, in theory at least, aimed 
at the annexation and conversion of the 
other Stages, so that after the short sharp 
agony of conquest was over the latter 
enjoyed peace like the regular parts of bis 
dominion But the object of Sluvaji's mi 
Utary enterprise's, unless his court histo 
nan Sabhasad has misrepresented it, was 
not annexation but mere plunder, or to 
quote Ins very words, “The Maratha 
forces shout'd' teecf themselves at the ex 
pense of foreign countries for eight months 
every year, and levy blackmail (p 29) 
i Thus, Shivaji's power was exactly 
similar in origin and theory to the power 
of the Muslim States in India and else 
where, nnd he only differed from them m 
the use of that power Universal tolcra 
ttoa and equal justice and protection were 
the distinctive features of tuc permanently 
occupied portion of lus snnrn/, as we have 
shown els "where 

8 2 Cxtars or Shivaji's iailuiu- 

TO IltlLT) AS rSllURlSG STATP, 

did Shivnji fail to create an endur- 
ing State Why did the Maratba nation 
«top short of the final accomplishment of 

"" ’ <* ihstnry 


their union and dissolve before they had 
consolidated into an absolutely compact 
political body ? . 

An obvious cause was, no doubt, th% 
shortness of his reign, barely ten years 
after the final rupture with the Mugbals 
in 1670 But this does not furnish th e 
true explapation of his failure It is doubt 
ful if with a very much longer time at hig 
disposal he could have averted the ruth 
which befell the Maratha State under the 
Peshwas, for the same moral canker wag 
at work among his people in the l7tfi 
century as in the 18th The first danger 
of the new Hindu kingdom established by 
him in the Deccan lay in the fact that the 
national glory and prosperity resulting 
from the victories of Shivaji and Bajt Raq 
I created a reaction m favour of Hindu 
orthodoxy , it accentuated caste distinc- 
tions and ceremonial purity of daily nte§ f 
which ran counter to the homogeneity 
and simplicity of the poor and politically 
depressed early Maratha society Thus, big 
political success sapped the main foundq 
tion of that success 

In the security, power and wealth eq 
gendered by their independence, the 
Marathas of the 18th century forgot th e 
past record of Muslim persecution ; the 
social grades turned against each other 
The Brahmans living cast of the Sabyadt-i 
despised those living west, the men of th e 
lulls despised their brethren of the plains, 
because they could now do so with icnpq 
mty The head of tl^ State, though a 
Brahman, was despised by his othe r 
Bradman servants, -~6ecnuse tfie first 
Pe'shwn’s great grand father’sgreat grand, 
father had once been lower in society thar, 
the Poona Brahmans’ great grand fathers’ 
great grand fathers * While Chitpavaq 
Brahmans were waging social war witq 
the Deshastha Brahmans, a bitter jealousy 
raged between the Brahman ministers anq 
governors and the Prnbhu Kayastba sec. 
rctanes We have unmistakable traces of 
it as early as the reign of Shivaji, though 
it never led to an open rupture in litg 
Court like the Shin Sunni rivalry in tht 
camp of “ursngzib “Caste* grows by 
fission ” It is antagonistic to national 
union In proportion os Shivaji’s ideal of 
n Hindu sh nraj was based on orthodoxy, 
it contained within itself the seed of it% 
own death As Rabindranath Tagore re 
marks 

"“"A temporary enthusiasm sweeps ove^ 
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the country and we imagine thatit-has 
been united , bnt the rents and holes in 
our body social do tbeir work secretly , 
we cannot retain any noble idea long 
“Sbivaji aimed at preserving tbe rents , 
he wished to save from Mughal attack a 
Hindu society of which ceremonial distinc 
lions and isolation ot castes ate the very 
breath of life He wanted to make this 
heterogeneous society triumphant over 
aU India’ He wove ropes of sand , he 
attempted the impossible It is beyond 
the power of any man, it 19 opposed to 
the divine law of the universe, to establish 
the swany of such tv caste ridden, isofat 
ed, internally torn sect over & vast 
continent like India 1 • 

There was no attempt at well thought 
out organised communal improvement, 
spread of education, or unification of the 
people, either under Sfimyr or cruder the 
Peshwas The cohesion of the peoples in 
tbe Maratba State was not organic but 
artificial, accidental, and therefore prc 
carious It wa9 solely dependent on tbe 
ruler's extraordinary personality and 
disappeared when the country ceased to 
produce supermen 

A government of personal discretion 
is, by its very nature, uncertain This 
uncertainty reacted fatally on the admtms 
tration However well planned the 
machinery and roles might be, tbe actual 
conduct of the administration was mart 
ed by inefficiency, sudden changes and 
official corruption, because nobody felt 
secure of his post or of the due opprecia 
- tion of his merit This has been the bane 
of all autocratic States in the East and 
the West alike, except where tbe autocrat 
has been a * hero as king ’ or where a 
high level of education, civilisation and 
national spirit among the people has 
reduced the evil 

§ 3 Neglect of the economic 
FACTOR II V THE MaRATHAS 
The Maratha rulers neglected the econo 
tme development of the State Some of 
them did, no doubt, try to save the 
peasantry from illegal exactions and to 
this extent they promoted .agriculture 
But commerce was subjected to frequent 
harassment by local officers and the 
traders could never he certain of freedom 

• From hi* Hist ao if Fall of tbe Sikh Power a* 
tisojlaUd by me in the Modern Renew, April tail 
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of movement and security of their rights 
on mere payment of the legal rate of dutv 
The internal resources of a small province 
with no industry, little trade, a sterile 
sod, and an agriculture dependent upon 
scanty and precarious rainfall, — could not 
possibly support the large army that 
Shivajt kept or tbe imperial position and 
world dominion to which tbe Peshwas 
aspired 

The necessary expenses of the State 
could be met, and all the pacts of the 
body politic could be held together only 
by a constant flow of money from outside 
its own borders i e , by a regular succes 
sion of raids As the late Mr G K. 
Gokhale laughingly told me when describ 
ing tbe hardships of the present rigid land 
assessment in the Bombay Presidency, 
“You see the land revenue did not matter 
mach trader Maratha rale la those old 
days, when the crop failed, our people 
used to sally forth with their horses and 
spears and bring back enough booty to 
feed them lor the next two oj three years 
Now they have to Starve on their own 
lands ” 

Thus, by the character of his State, the 
Maratha s hands were turned against 
everybody and everybody s hands were 
turned against him It is the Nemesis of 
a Krieg sfaat to move in a vicious circle 
It must wage war periodically if it is to 
gvt its food , hut war, when waged as a 
normal method of supply, destroys in 
dustry and wealth m the invading and 
invaded countries alike, and ultimately 
defeats tbe very end of such wars Peace 
is death to a fifneg sfaat , but peace is 
the very life breath of wealth The Kneg 
staat , therefore, kills the goose that lays 
the golden eggs To take an illustration, 
Sbivaji s repeated plunder of Surat scared 
away tradeand wealth from that city, and 
hia second raid pa 1G70) brought him much 
less booty than his first, and a few years 
later the constant dread of Maratha in 
eursioa entirely impoverished Surat and 
effectually dried up this source of supply 
Thus, from the economic point of view, 
the Maratba State had no stable basts, no 
normal means of growth n ttbm itself 

§1 Excess of finesse and intrig l-e 

Lastly, the Marathas trusted too much 
to finesse They did not realise that with 
out a certain amount of fidelity to pro 
raises no society can hold together 
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Stratagem and falsehood may have been 
neces c ary at the birth of their State, but it 
was continued during the maturity of their 
power No one could rely on the promise 
of a Maratba minister or the assurance of 
a Maratba general Witness the long and 
finally fruitless negotiations of the English 
merchants with Shivaji for compensation 
for the loss of their Rajapur factory 
The Maratba Government could not 
always be relied on to abide by their 
treaty obligations 

Shiva]!, and to a lesser extent, Baji Rao 
I , preserved an admirable balance be 
tween war and diplomacy But the latter 
day Marathas lost this practical ability 
They trusted too much to diplomatic 
trickery, as if empire were a pacific game 
of chess Military efficiency was neglected, 
war at the right moment and in the right 
fashion was avoided, or, worse still, their 
forces were frittered away in unseasonable 
campaigns and raids conducted as a 
matter of routine, and the highest politi 
cal wisdom^ was believed to consist in 
raj At ran or diplomatic intrigue Thus, 
while the Maratha spider was weaving 
his endless cobweb of hollow alliances and 
diplomatic counter plot, the mailed fist 
of Wellesley was thrust into his laboured 
but flimsy tissue of state craft, and by a 
few swift and judicious strokes his defence 
and screen was torn away and his power 
left naked and helpless In rapid succes 
sion the Nizam was disarmed, Tipu was 
crushed, and the Pesbwa was enslaved 
While Smdbia and Holkar were dreaming 
She Bream of the overlordship of all India,. 
tbev suddenly awoke to find that even 
their local independence was gone The 
man of action, the soldier statesman, 
always triumphs over the mere scheming 
Maclnivel 

| 5 Character or Sni\Aji 
Slnvaji s private life was marked by a 
high standard of morality He was a 
devoted son a loving father and an atten 
live husband, though he didnot rise above 
the ideas nnd usage of his age, which 
allowed a plurality of wives and the keep 
mg of concubines even among the priestly 
caste, not to speak of warriors and kings 
Intensely religious from his very boyhood 
by instinct nnd training nhkr, be remained 
throughout life abstemious, free from vice 
devoted to holy men, and passionately 
fond of hearing scripture readings nnd 


sacred stones and songs But religion 
remained with him an ever fresh fountain 
of right conduct and generosity , it did 
not obsess his mind nor harden him into 
a bigot The sincerity of his faith is 
proved by his impartial respect for the 
holy men of all sects (Muslim as much as 
Hindu) and toleration of all creeds His 
chivalry to women and strict enforcement 
of morality in his camp was a wonder in 
that age and has extorted the admiration 
of hostile critics like Khafi Khan 

He had the born leader’s personal mag 
netism and threw a spell over all who 
knew him, drawing the best elements of 
the country to his side and winning’ the 
most devoted service from his officers 
while his dazzling victories and ever ready 
snnle made him the idol of his soldiery 
His royal gift of judging character was 
one of the mam causes of his success, as 
bis selection of generals and governor 9 , 
diplomatists and secretaries was never at 
fault and his administration, both civil 
and military, was unrivalled for efficiency 
How well he deserved to be king is prored 
by his equal treatment and justice to all 
men within bis realm, his protection and 
endowment of all religions, his care fot 
the peasantry and his remarkable fore 
tli alight in making all arrangements and 
planning distant campaigns 

His army organisation was a model of 
efficiency , everything was provided for 
beforehand and kept in its proper place 
under a proper care taker , an excellent 
spy system supplied him in advance with 
the most minute mfnrimjJjxvD -about the 
theatre of his intended campaign , dm 
sionsofbis army were combined or dis 
persed at will over long distances without 
failure , the enemy's pursuit or obstruc 
tion was successfully met and yet the 
booty was rapidly and safely conveyed 
home without any loss His inborn 
military genius is proved by his m^tinc 
tively adopting that system of warfare 
which was most suited to the racial 
character of his soldiers, the nature of the 
country, the weapons of the age, and the 
internal condition of his enemies His 
light cavalry, stiffened with swift footed 
infantry, was irresistible in the age of 
Aurangzib More than a century after 
his death, his blind imitator Daulat Rao 
Smdhia continued the same tactics when 
the English had galloper guns for field 
action and most of the Deccan towns 
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were walled round* and provided with 
defensive artillery, and he therefore failed 

ignominiously 

§ 6 SHIVAJI S POLITICAL IDEAL AVD 
DIFFICULTIES 

Did Shivaji merely found a Kneg staat 
i e , a government that lives and grows 
only by war ? Was he merely an entrepre- 
neur of rapine a Hindu edition of Ala 
uddm Khityt or Timur 5 

I think it would not be fair to take this 
view For one thing he never had peace 
to work out hts political ideal The whole 
of his short life was one straggle with 
enemies, a period of preparation and not 
of fruition All his attention was necessan 
Iy devoted to meeting daily dangers with 
daily expedients and he had not the chance 
of peacefully building up a well planned 
political edifice His record is incomplete 
and we cannot confidently deduce his poll 
tical aim from his actual achievement 
It would be more correct to conjectare it 
from indirect sources like his regulations 
though this class of materials « scanty 
and often inconclusive 

In the vast Gangetic valley and 
the wide Desh country rolling east 
wards through the Deccan Nature has 
fixed no boundary to States Their size 
changes with daily changes in their 
strength as compared with their neigh 
bonrs There can be no stable equih 
brium among them for more than a gener 
ation Each has to push the others as 
much for self defence a9 for aggression 
Each must be armed and ready to invade 
the Others if it does not Wish to be in 
vaded and absorbed by them Where fnc 
tion with neighbours is the normal state 
of things, a huge armed force sleepless 
vigilance and readiness to strike the first 
blow are the necessary conditions of the 
very existence of a kingdom The evil 
could be remedied only by the establish 
ment of a universal empire throughout the 
country from sea to sea 

Shivaji conld not for a moment be sure 
of the pacific disposition or fidelity to 
treaty of the Delhi Government The past 
history of the Mughal expansion into the 
Deccan since the days of Akbar, was a 
warning to him Th§. imperial policy of 
annexing the whole of South India was 

* Oven f Selections from II ell egtOD s Deep 2Si 
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unmistakable to Shiva as to Add Shah or 
Qntb Shah Its completion was only a 
question of time, and every Deccam Power 
was bound to wage eternal warfare with 
the Mughals if it wished to exist Hence 
Shivaji lost no chance of robbing Mughal 
territory in the Deccan 

With Byapur bis relations were some 
what diflerent He could raise his head or 
expand hts dominion only at the expense 
of Byapur Rebellion against his liege 
lord was the necessary condition of his 
being But when about 1662 an nnder 
standing was effected between him and 
the Adil Sbahi ministers he gave up 
molesting the heart of the Bijapurkmg 
dom With the Bijapun barons whose 
fiefs lay close to his dominions he had, 
however to wage war till he had wrested 
Kolhapur North Kanara and South 
Konkan from their hands In the Kama 
tak division viz the Dharwar and Bel 
gaum districts this contest was still un 
decided when he died With the provinces 
that lay across the path of his natural 
expansion he could not be at peace though 
he did not wish to challenge the central 
government of Byapur This attitude was 
changed by the death of All II in 1672 
the accession of the boy Sikandar Adil 
Shah the faction fights between rival 
nobles at the capital and the visible dis 
solution of the Government But Shivaji 
helped Byapur greatly during the Mngbal 
invasions of 1679 

5 7 His Grdatyess Lay is his influence 

OY THE SPIRIT 

Shivaji s veal greatness lay in his char 
acter and practical ability rather than in 
originality of conception or length of 
political vision Unfading insight into the 
character of others efficiency of arrange 
mertt* and instinctive perception of what 
was practicable and most profitable under 
the circumstances —these were thecau«es 
of his success ib life To these must be 
kos ptrrama’i tooraWiy tatfi Yrftmess 
of aim which drew to his side the best 
minds of his community while bis un ver 
sal toleration and insistence on equal 
justice gave contentment to all classes 
subject to his rule He strenuously mam 
tamed order and enforced moral laws 
throughout his own dominions and the 
people were happier under him than else 
where 

His splendid success fired the imagina 
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tion of his contemporaries, and his name 
became a spell calling the Maratha race to 
a new life His kingdom was lost within 
nine years of his death But the im perish 
able achievement of his life was the weld 
ing of the Marathas into a nation, and 
his most precious legacy was the spirit 
that he breathed into his people, 

The mutual conflict and internal weak 
ness of the three Muslim Powers of the 
Deccan were no doubt, contributory 
causes of the rise of Shivaji But his sue 
cess sprang from a higher source than the 
incompetence of his enemies I regard him 
as the last great constructive genius and 
nation builder that the Hindu race has 
produced His system was his own crea 
tion and, unlike Ranpt Singh, he took no 
foreign aid m his administration His 
army Was drilled and commanded by his 
own people and not by Frenchmen What 
he built lasted long , his institutions were 
looked up to with admiration and emula 
tion even a century later in the palmy 
days of the Peshwas’ rule 

Shivaji was illiterate , he learnt no 
thing by reading He built up his kingdom 
and government before visiting any royal 
court, civilised city, or organised camp He 
received no help or counsel from any expert 
enced minister or general * But his native 
genius, alone and unaided, enabled him to 
found a compact kingdom, an invincible 
army, and a grand and beneficent system 
of administration 

Before Ins rise, the Maratha race was 
sca’ttered'i ike atoms through manyY)eccam 
kingdoms He welded them into a mighty 
nation And he achieved this m the teeth 
of the opposition of four mighty Powers 
like the Mughal empire Bijapur Portu 
guese India and the Vbyssmiaus of Janjira 
No other Hindu has shown such capacity 
in modern times The materialistic Mar 
atlm authors of the bikhars have given us 
a li't of Slmajis legacy —so many ele 

• II s tudy tutor Dadaji kond D-v was a Grab 
man well versed m the Shastras and estate raanaae 
meat. He could only teach Shlva]i how to be a Rood 
revenue collector or accountant Shivnji a institn 
by D«d n y “ ' tary * cou,d not haTe been »nsp<r«<* 


phants, hor'es, soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold 
and silver, and even spices and raisins 
But they have not mentioned Shivaji*^ 
greatest gift to posterity, viz , the new 
life of the Maratba race 

Before he came, the Marathas were mer£ 
hirelings, mere servants of aliens They 
served the State, but had no lot or part id 
its management , they shed their lifeblood 
in the army, but were denied any share id 
the conduct of war or peace They were 
always subordinates, never leaders 

Shivaji was the first to challenge 
Bijapur and Delhi and thus teach his coun 
trymen that it was possible for them to htf 
independent leaders in war Then, W 
founded a State and taught his people 
that they were capable of administering d 
kingdom in all its departments He ha. 
proved by bis example that the Hindu racd 
can build a nation, found a State, defeat- 
enemies, they can conduct their owd 
defence, they can protect and- promote 
literature and art, commerce and industry! 
they can maiutain navies and ocean trad' 
ing fleets of their own, and conduct naval 
battles on equal terms with foreigners He 
taught the modern Hindus to rise to the 1 
full stature of their growth 

He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still produce not only jataaitdars ( non 
commissioned officers) and cbttmses (Clerks); 
but al^O rulers of men, and even a king of 
kings ( Chhatrapati ) The Emperor Jahan 
gircatthe Akshay Bat tree of Allahabad 
down to its roots and hammered a red hot 
iron cauldron on to its stump He hatter 
ed himself that he had killed it But lo f 
in a year the tree began to grow again 
and pushed the heavy obstruction to its 
growth aside r 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hin- 
duism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing * 0 *«a 
of centuries of political bondage exclusion 
from the administration and legal repres 
sion , it can put forth new leaves and 
branches , it can again Jift up its head to 
the skies 

jADUNATn SARKAr 
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T OWARDS the end of January President 
Wilson, opening the discussion on the 
League of Nations at Paris, said 

* The itltcl clauses of mankind ate no longtr tfce 
governors of mankind The fortunes of mankind 
are In the bands of the plain people of the whole 
world Satisfy them and jtm have justified then 
confidence Not only that yon have establ shed 
peace Fa I to satisfy them and no arrangement 
joa can make will titlier »et up or steady the peace 
of the world 

When he «aid this, he did not mean 
only the people of America or Britain or 
France He was not thinking merely of 
democratic and self governing countries 
la this twentieth century, with the means 
of communication by land and sea 
thrown open to the humblest as well as to 
the highest, and the influence of education 
penetrating everywhere, so that the most 
illiterate even is aSected by it, we are— 
everyone of us— alive to day in a more 
spacious manner than our ancestors ever 
were We have the opportunity and the 
ability to influence the life not only of our 
community, but of our country and the 
world While statesmen have their duty, 
so have we If we do not seriously apply 
our minds to the problems that face the 
world to day and try conscientiously to 
discharge our responsibility, the noblest 
scheme that the wit of man or the wisdom 
of Gcd can devise is foredoomed to failure 
We have our part, therefore m the League 
of Nations, and the object of this article is 
to make clear what that part is 

But, first of all a word must be said on 
the general question of the League of 
Nations What precisely is the League of 
Nations ? In the meantime it is only a 
proposal, not vet- an accomplished fact 
Details are still being elaborated, but here 
it is unnecessary to deal with details The 
mam idea of the proposal is that of a vol 
notary union of nations for the preserva 
tiotx of good order and the maintenance of 
peace, an agreement on the part of the 
different states concerned to respect one 
another, to keep faith with one another, 
to live nod let live To make this agree 
ment effective, it is proposed to institute a 
kind of international police There will be 


a central authority to which decisions can 
be referred, and whose decisions will be 
enforced^. 

Man fs a social animal of a high order. 
Starting from the natural union of the 
family, he has; gradually progressed 
towards wider and wider unions, culmra 
atmg hitherto in the state or nation or 
empire It is believed that long ago, 
before any of these wider unions had been 
organised men fought for their individual 
and family rights much as the lower 
animals do To this day in some out 
lying parts of the world which the arm of 
the law does not reach, or reaches only 
with difficulty, men are often tempted to 
fall back, and sometimes do fail back, 
upon the old savage custom according to 
which each man was a law unto himself 
The practice of punishment by unauthor 
ised persons without a legal trial is called 
lynch law , after a North American farmer 
named Lynch who once m this way chased 
a thief and having caught him tied him to 
a tree and flogged him Lynch law, per- 
haps, was the general practice in pre 
historic times With the very dawn of 
civilisation, however, restraint began to 
be put upon individuals For the benefit of 
the community A definite law of revenge, 
for example was evolved which limited 
the damages an injured man might claim 
He should not ask more than an eye for 
ao eye, or a tooth for a tooth Step by 
step, in one country and another a code 
of laws was framed Men found it was 
convenient and for the common good to 
take the right or duty of punishment 
largely if not entirely out of the bands of 
private persons and entrust it to some 
more or less impartial authority Thus 
gradually grew up our system of law 
courts and judges, of police and prisons 
and jails 

In the proposed *League of Nattons if it 
takes effect, an endeavour will be made to 
apply to the mutual relations of organised 
states the same principles as now rul* the 
mutual relations of individuals within 
those states Lp to the present it ts a 
kind of lynch law that has prevailed in the 
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mutunl intercourse’of nations. From time 
to time in the past attempts lmd been 
made at international agreements. It was 
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II ive begin by emphasising 
live used in our first rough definition o 
tlic idea, ivc shall get a clue to the answer, 
•posed League of Nations is to u 


thought that thus* something had been The proposed League of Nations rs t 
accomplished towards humanising the art a Tolantmy union. This is tlic cssen^ 
ol war, that in virtue of those ngreements it. \etwe speak ns if it vvi ould “y. 

war had been made n more civilised thing embracing nil the nations , voeate 

ti.„„:„ t i,.i,o.i„e n ,,e,inne m rsiri How This is the hone of those who 


than in the barbarous days of old. How 
v'ain the thought was we all know' ! 
Besides, no system of sound international 
law has ever yet been established to which 
the nations generally have given their ad- 
herence. It is to do away with lynch law 
amongst the nations that it is proposed 
to form this new league. It is to abolish 
the practice by which each nation^ that 
thinks itself aggrieved sits as judge in its 
own case and, if it is strong enough, 
inflicts upon the supposed offender the 
punishment it thinks deserved, it is to 
prevent nations and empires making war 
on others when they think it right to do 
so, it is to introduce a system of common 
law amongst the nations, to organise a 
police force that shall control all states 
alike, to set up a tribunal to whose deci- 
sions all alike must bow, that it is propos- 
ed to form a league of the nations of the 
whole world. A r ot only this. It is intend- 
ed that this league shall be something 
more than a negative thing, settling dis- 
putes and maintaining peace. Its ardent 
supporters are hopeful that it may be a 
uselul instrument for making co-operation 
between the different peoples, in industrial 
enterprise and other good works, a prac- 
ticable and a real thing. 


This is the hope of those 
the League. They believe that, it on« 
such a confederacy is established, 
certain number of states make a beginning 
on a voluntary basis, and work 
the idea well, substituting devotion to 
the common cause for that narrow p 
tistn which, with all that has been good I W 
it, lias yet so disfigured the P a 8 es ® P ;ii 
history, then gradually other states w 
of their own free-will ask to be admitted 
to the League, until in course of time tee 
whole family of men shall be gathered 
under one flag, and alL minor loya 

shall be merged in a common loyalty to 

the United States of the World. This is 
the end aimed at and hoped for ; but *t « 

to come about by voluntary agreement. 

And it is to be an agreement of states, 
not of statesmen or diplomatists, not 
emperors or kings. 

On these terms we see at once bow tue 
time is notryet ripe for India as a nation 
to be a partner in the League. According 
to present intentions, only nations that 
are fully self-governing are to be admitted. 
Probably, on the whole, India lierselx 
would not want the present Government 
of India to decide for her the _ matter of 
her entering the League of Nations. It is 


Now, it is a matter “oi grave concern to a question tor the people of India to decide, 
us all what attitude we take to the' and as yet the machinery is not^ m^exis- 
League of Nations. If, on the one hand, 
we take the right path in dealing with 
this question, we shall contribute some- 
thing to the progress' and happiness of our 
race; in hackneyed phrase, we shall be 
“doing our bit” towards bringing into 
‘ actual existence the new heaven and the 
new earth of which some have seen a 
vision, and for which so many, through 
these past four dreadful years, have been 
longing and praying. If, on the other 
hand, we take the wrong path, we shall 
prove ourselves the enemies of true civilisa- 
tion, we shall be doing our best to put 
back the hands of the clock, to retard 
the onward march of mankind, what, 
then, is the path we ought to tread, what 
is the part we have to play in relation to 
, this problem ? 


UUU IUC UJUl.uiuv.lj _ . . j 

tence for ascertaining the people s mina. 
For the present, therefore, India ca “P 
decide. But the time is coming 
India must decide. For tbattime we 
got to prepare. It is not too soon 
make a beginning. We have a P a ”. 
play even now. Whether a state or n P, . 
has the opportunity for formal self-exp ■ 
sion or not, its general trend of hie ^ e P eI L 

upon the spirit of the families and toe 

individuals that compose it. Psych " 
gists will tell us that the spirit of a state 
is a different thing from the spirit of « 
separate familiees. Different, yes ; but not 
alien to it. Thespirit of a nation depends 
upon the spirit of its members. This is 
true, whatever be its form of government. 
In order, then, to fit ourselves and our 
country for a place in the proposed League» 
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this first of all is required of us, that we 
embrace the idea of the League of Nations 
with willing hearts and minds And what 
is that idea ? 

There is a fine English word for the 
state which seems to have come into use 
in this connection n» England at th- time 
of Oliver Cromwell If we look «p our 
English history, we shall probably find 
that the chapter which tells of Cromwell s 
regime 13 headed “The Commonwealth ” 
The first experiment m thorough going 
democracy made by the British people 
was not a very successful experiment, but 
there was a good idea at the back of it 
Men desired to share with one another all 
the- good things that cotne from living 
together as an organised state They 
believed there was snch a thing as 
common wealth, wealth— that is to say — 
or well being that was common to all, 
and that existed only in so far as it was 
actually shared by the members of the 
community as a whole To day we have 
reached a further stage, when we speak of 
the commonwealth of nations But, as m 
the time ol Oliver Cromwell only those 
truly took their place in the common 
wealth, in the State, who recognised that 
there was snch a thmgas common wealth 
who lived not to aggrandise themselves 
but to advance the common interests of 
their people, so to day only those nations 
can fitly take their place in the common 
wealth ol the world which recognise that 
there is such a thing as common wealth 
that indeed the most precious things of 
life are the things that nations like indivi 
duals can share with one another, yes, 
that depend for theif very existence upon 
the common life, the pursuit of common 
interests and common ideals This is 
the great idea that has inspired the pro 
posal for a league of nations This is the 
idea that we are asked to embrace Are 
we ready lor it ? 

Some think it necessary for eastern 
peoples who in mofctvu Nrarcs ’mevt "ivnxAi- 
ed a new consciousness of nationhood to 
pass through similar stages ta those 
exhibited in the gradual evolution of 
western states Snch thought is now 
nntiqaated and out of date Jt was never 
a very reasonable contention Just as 
the hospital patient of today passes 
through no intermediate stages, bat 
enioys forthwith— provided he has the 
faith to accept them— the use of chloro- 


form and all the other fruits of past 
labours in the field of surgery the wide 
world over, so— given the right spirit, the 
faith to make the venture— a people may 
pass at a bound, without innumerable 
intermediate stages, from a lower to a 
higher civilisation \Ye have seen it in 
the case of Japan, whose people, caste 
ridden sixty years ago, have so effectually, 
through patriotic self sacrifice of a most 
marvellous description exorcised the evil 
spirit of uobrotherhness, and as a united 
nation have made such unprecedented 
strides that already they are reckoned as 
one of the 'five great powers ” The same 
spirit is needed ia every other people 
aspiring to greatness Given that spirit, 
such marvellous development is passible 
again U e may in the future see some- 
thing even more wonderful The world 
has moved so fast and so far dnnng the 
five years just gone, that the ideals of 
Japan are already out of date Their 
delects are manifest Oars must be a 
loftier patriotism Why > Because we 
have seen a vision of something higher 
and better than Japan could possibly see 
fifty years ago And we cannot be dis 
obedient to the heavenly vision without 
permanently suffering the consequences 
So lsit withtbe individual So is it with 
the nation It is essential therefore, that 
with the vision of the United States of 
Mankind shining before our eyes India's 
development shall be on broader lines and 
in harmony with a deeper spirit 

The idea of nationality was at one time 
a broadening influence, an inspiring con- 
ception To backward peoples it may 
still be on uplifting thought But we have 
seen beyond it It is not to be desired, 
then, that India shall go through a long 
apprenticeship during which the idea of 
nationality— now a narrow one for* every 
person of real culture — Is bound to work 
much evil as well a9 perhaps some 
good In the past it has wrought both 
•gout nub evil Tw Noe Itfrnre — wifn 't'ne 
possible exception indicated, namely, of 
people who are oat of the swim of the 
world’s life— it must he more fruitful of 
evil tban of good And what is to take 
its place 5 There is another idea which 
has nr ought some good in the world, 
and also very much evil— the Idea oftm 
penalism This, too, has become for every 
right minded man and woman a narrow 
idea, almost one of sinister import It 
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is to tins we owe *hc bloodshed of these 
darhjc'irs with all its attendant horror^ 
with nil the nameless atrocities no sane 
person had ever dreamt to he possible 
The idea of imperialism as an inspiration 
to high living and noble service, is also 
dead, and must be discarded for ever 
In the future the nation and hlcwiscthe 
empire that confines its thought to itself 
and Us own narrow interests as opposed 
to the interests of the whole race of men 
will assuredly reap from the narrow idea 
of nationality and the narrow idea of 
imperialism more evil than good And 
so, if we would tnnUe the most of the 
opportunity the present world situation 
afiords, it is imperative that with willing 
hearts and minds we embrace the great 
idea that lies behind the proposal fora 
league of nations —that is to say, that 
we nse above the narrow patriotism of 
country and of empire to the broad con 
ception of the Patriotism of Humanity 
It is claimed that India is a land of 
ancient spintual ideals That the claim 
is not an empty one sayings like these 
from the Bb'igaradgit't show — 

Janaka anil others atta ned to perfection 
through action then baring on eye to tbc welfare 
of the world thon roajst perform action 

As the ignorant act from attachment to action 
OBharata so should the wise net w thont attach 
ment desiring the welfare of the world 

R shls the r s ns destroyed the r dunlity their 
selves controlled intent upon the welfare of all be 
mgs obtain the peace of the Eternal 

If desire of any kind is sanctioned by 
the Gita it is desire which is directed 
xini in persona) or national ends but only 
to the good of humanity, the advance 
ment of the whole world The idea that 
lies behind the league of nations scheme 
is, therefore not a new idea in India And 
because it is not new because it is at 
least as old as the Gita no patriotism is 
worthy of India s continued and whole 
hearted enthusiasm which does not con 
cern itself with the good of every branch 
of the human race It ought not to be 
so difficult for India as for some other 
countries to take this comprehensive and 
cosmopolitan view 

Ot course it is not easy especially in 
these days when love of country burns 
within many breasts with all the ardour 
of n new found passion to get away from 
the warrow hind of patriotism Indian 
English Scotch -we are all proud of our 
“ people, proud of our past history— 


at least of some of it, proud of all that 
is good in the spirit of our country And 
it requires an efiort, first of all to see, 
and then in the second place frankly to 
appreciate, what is good in a civilisation 
mid a history and a spirit in many ways 
different from our own Such efiort is the 
great iftcd of our time But no honest 
iffort in this direction goes unrewarded 
If we persistently make the effort, the 
difficulty will disappear in thejoyofout 
discoveries, and our mutual appreciation 
of our respective traditions will enhance 
the beauty nnd the value of both Indeed, 
wbnt is highest and best in both of our 
traditions is just this cosmopolitan spirit , 
and so wc are most loyal to our mother 
land, nnd most loyal to our empire, when 
wc are most successful m overcoming out 
national and imperial pride nnd in losing 
ourselves m the scrv ice of our fellow men, 
be their race or colour what it may 
National pride is a natural thing, anq 
everything natural is good nnd has A 
function to fulfil And what is the fitnc 
tion of our natural love of country but 
just this to be a stepping stone to highet 
things ? 

This, then, is the ffirst part and th% 
major part of our duty in regard to th<; 
League of Nations —that we as indivi 
duals as families as communities, cheer 
fully and enthusiastically welcome thi- 
idea that has inspired the scheme, with 
all that it involves of willing subordma 
tion of our personal and communal and 
even national interests to the welfare of 
.hwswwwvy Stef tivs {vsvVnrA wy «w«d 
hearty acceptance of the spirit of the 
League, by us and by the other plain 
people of the world, is of infinitely greater 
importance than the work of the Con 
ference in Pans it would not be difficult 
to show What it has to do with is the 
manufacture of machinery , what we 
have to do with is the generation of 
steam to drive that machinery and make 
it go It has to organise the new interna 
tional police, to regulate questions of 
armies and navies boundaries of territory 
and other external matters we have tq 
supply the inward motive power, tb& 
spiritual dynamic without which the 
most perfect paper scheme must remaiq 
a dead letter For what is it that l inds 
men and peoples together ? However- 
indebted we may be on occasion to the 
police and to the army, it is neither the- 
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one nor the other body that realty makes 
Jtfe and peace secure It is the practice, 
on the part of the people themselves, of 
justice and mercy and faith in human 
nature, it is the good will that prompts 
these virtues and the- good 17111 that 
responds to them,— the«e are the forces 
that bind men together, these arc the 
forces that bind nations together 

Having, therefore, welcomed the idea 
of the League ol Nations, wre are now 
able to answer the further question. How 
are we going to realise that idea? How 
are wc, while still our people remain out 
side the League, going to carry out the 
idea in practice and so fulfil even now 
our part in this great scheme * The 
answer is in one way very simple And 
yet, if we grasp it aright we shall see 
clearly liow it is that our part, and the 
part of all the plain people in the world, 
is of fundamental importance Tor it is 
a matter of the very elements of morality 
The very essence of justice and mercy and 
trust in our fellow men is that they have 
no limitations Justice to be real must 
be n widtr thing than justice towards 
our own people And so with mercy 
The question whether men belong to our 
community or another community, out 
nation or another nation, statply does not 
arise in this connection Every true act 
of justice, every true act of mercy, has be 
hind it— unconsciously, no doubt, for 
the most part, but none the less really— 
the b'g idea of the League of Nations 
The futh in human nature by which alone 
such n scheme can be made to work is 
needed for our every day Iifi. Convcrselr, 
cverytimc we Speak the truth because it 
is the trutb evttytimc we show mercy 
heeause wc love mercy, u e are doing some 
thing of international value, wc arc 
contributing to the positive forces of good 
will in the world, disarming prejudice and 
banishing suspicion, and cteatiog a pure 
and healthy social atmo«phere m wtuJx 
men will know themselves to be brothers, 
whatever their nation, whatever their 
creed, whatever their caste An atmos 
pbere of this kind is infectious, for there 
is something in every mao, in every 
woman, and most of all in every child, 
that responds to genuine and hearty good 


will And what can be nobler and more 
satisfying than to cultivate persistently, 
in the whole range of our being, the spirit 
of good will ? In this way we are linked 
up with all that is highest and purest in 
human life, with the very Source indeed 
of life itself For w hat is active, earnest, 
persevering good will but the most sincere 
because most unselfish form of prayer, 
through u Inch, as the poet tells us, 

"the whole round earth is 

‘Bound by gold chains about the 

feet of God ” 

The foregoing has been written in full 
view of the fact that many criticisms have 
been passed upon the proposals now 
emanating from Parts Doubtless there 
have been many disappointments, and 
there may be more as negotiations 
proceed bordid dements havebeen mixed 
up with wlnt is pure \nd all honest 
criticism that will hetptoremoveblemishes 
is good The roost searching scrutiny is 
welcome so long a* it is marked by 
insight and understanding and sympathy 
No organisation ns such new or old, 
can command our reverence or excite our 
enthusiasm \\ hat counts in the case of 
this scheme is that behind it, inspiring all 
that is good in it, is an idea, an ideal, 
with boundless capabilities and potentia* 
litic« provided we, and the other plain 
people of the world, recognise the day ot 
our visitation and know the things that 
belong to our peace As spiritual citizens 
of the world it is ours to cultivate the 
civic virtues— the scorn of private gain, 
delight in serving the community, to rise 
above all that is petty and personal, to 
grow strong in that righteousness which 
exalteth individual, and nations alike, m 
that purity which will make our strength 
as the strength of ten, above nil, in that 
wh ch has been named the best of gifts — 
charity, which "makes no parade and 
gires it«elf no airs which is never rude, 
never resentful, never glad when others 
go wrong always slow to expo«e, always 
eag*r to believe the best, chanty which 
never fails ” 

Amjrew K Low. 

Jaipur, Raj pataca 
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“N 


get the best religion in the world yon under 

stand me ? Can you make a Earopead society w 
0 religion on earth,” wrote the India’s religion ? ’ . . Hrtf we have 

Swami, “preaches the dignity of * h ' il'into pra= llcc In °” r 

humanity Vn |S nch a lofty strain as t L doct.mr of < amM* 

Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads bnt j npr actlcc we make great distinctions . it 
Upon the necks of the poor and the low in , D India that unselfish and disinterested * tice 
su P ch a fashion as Hinduism " 

“The Hindu must not give up his religion, bnt think of anything besides our mass of flesh bodies 

mast keep religion within its proper limits and give "To advance oneself towards freedom, s P lr 
freedom to society to grow’ * Can yon become mental physical and help others to do so, is r 
an occidental of occidentals in your spirit of equality SUDrenie3 t prize of man Those social rules wnic 

I...A — u nnd.nhcMmetinKfl . f . the wav of nnfoldment of this freedom are 

. " .1.A.M he taken to destroy them 


,nd energy, and at the same t: 


freedom, work and energy, and at tne same time a 8 ti n d , n me way ui — — , . 

Hindu to the very backbone In religions cnlture and , ninrl0ns Qn d steps should be taken to destroy tut m 

instincts? This is to be done and tre will do it SDeedilv Those Institutions should be encourage 

* We agree with those who say ‘what has religion whl ' h meQ adyance in the path of freedom 
to do with social reforms? But they mast also J at that such 0. 

agree with ns when we tell them that religion has It IS not to be f no An m hntli in 

no business to formulate social laws and insist on thoroughgoing lover Ol freedom, 0 . * 

the difference between beings, because Its aim and thought and action, should have COaic 
end Is to obliterate all each fictions and monstrosi h; tter l v against the dead weight of custom 

ties . The terrible mistake or religion was to inter dltcer y agambu mec g au , ca l forms 

fere in social matters But how,hypocrltlcally it says and authority, and mere metuun 
(and thereby contradicts itself) ‘social reform is not of worship. 

the business of religion 1 True, what we want is • , country men are boru according to 

that religion should not be a social reformer, but wc . J injunctions, they eat and drink by prescribed 
Insist at the same time that religion has no right to onasrrtci j ^ „ n thromrh marrioire and 


be a social lawgiver Hands off! keep yourself L^/f.^fiinetionVln the lame way. In short, they 
within your own .bounds and everything will come , according to Shastric injunctions This 

rights Specially therefore must you bear in mind 
that religion has to do only with the soul and has no jj*“ d 
business to interfere In social matters . It Is ns if 


through marriage and 


ndie according to Shastr.c injunctions This 
rd discipline, with the exception of one great good 
at, is fraught with evil The good point Is 
- do one or two things well, with very 


a man after forcibly taking P 09S «”j° n . | ® f . httle effort^baving practised them every day through 

property cries through the nose when that man tries ‘ .. But all these things are done by 




"society did not grow The opposite 
the West— every liberty to society, none 


th.in,, In nation ct nc« thing, Clond, >n|« * j, 

„ .. o religion tbi, m.od, tht radiant picture of «*•“““ to the 

are falling off the shackles from Eastern society never charms the heart U . J* , where it 
as from those of W estern religion " mmd if there .s any better state "ftonnCtioti. 

. „ does, it cannot convince , in the .event oi cou« { 

ARMO, effort .. lacking . and even If there II I 

“There cannot be any growth without hb*rty enthusiasm kills it out If living _.„ c *i r follow 
f the Swaral was never tired of emphasising this ensnres excellence, if It b* vutue r geoera 

idea) Our ancestors freed religions thought and the rules and customs handed down than a tree, 
we hare a wonderful religion, but they put a heavy tions, say, then, who is more virtn , . ban a 

chain on the feet of society, and our society is, in a who is a greats devotee. a holier saint 
word, lorriJ, diabofieaf " "India s doom was sealed * 

the very dar they tnventeil the word MUchchh a transgress i 

and stopped communion with others .. It is good 

to tslk glibly about the \edanta, bnt how hard to 


who Is a greater devotee, a holier ' . e 

rail tea, tram 1 Who b.» car .ret. a j" 
transgress a natural law ? W ho has («r k ft 


cattle" to commit sin ? ..Is that education.^ 
result of which the will being continuously, r 


;uuu..j choked 

try out even the least of its precepts 1 * iiy force through generations i* now wellnlgh killed 

* India Is to be raised, the poor are to be fed, out? —It is more blessed in my 
education Is to be spread, and the evil of priestcraft go wrong impelled by one s free will and inteu * 

Is to be removed No priestcraft, no social tyrsnny I than to b» good as an automaton. Again, cft ® ■“ , 
More bread, more opportunity for everybody 1 _ be citled society which is formed by an aggregate 
oot out pnestcrofl from lj>e old religion and you men who are like Inmps of clay, like lifeless machine*. 
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like h*ap-J op pebble* > How can such society fare 
well * Were good possible, then instead of b*iog 
slaves for bond reds of years we would have been 
the greatest nation on earth and this Bod of India, 
instead of being a mine of stnpidttr, would hare beea 
the eternal fouutaluh-ad of learning ” v 

Referring to the fondness of some of 
Paramhansa Ramkrishna’s disciples for 
worshipping his person, the Swarai wrote’ 

‘‘I know why they busy themselves with those 
old, eff-te ceremonials Their spirit craves for work, 
bat having got no oatl-t they waste their energy in 
tinging belts and aU that ’ 

The wail of despair which broke out 
in one of the Swarm's letters wntten 
nearly twenty five years ago at the sight 
of the puerilities in which we Hindus in 
dnlge tu the name of religion deserves to 
be qnoted ta full 

‘‘There u no hope for our nation Not one original 
idea crosses anyone s brains all lighting over the 
same old, threadbare rng— thJit Ramaltrishna 
Paramhansa was such and anch,— and cork and- 
“ boll atones— stones having neither head nor tail 
My God' Wont yon do something to show that 
you are m any way removed from tfie common roo 
of men ? Oaly indulging ia‘/nadae** ' — To-day yon 
hare your bell to-morrow you add a horn and 
follow suit with a ebowry the day after or yon 
introduce a cot to-day, and to-morrow yon have its 
legs silver mounted, and people help themselves to a 
rice-porridge and you spin out two thousand cock 
and bull atoll's — la short, nothing hat external cere 
momolt Thu is called la English, imbecitity Those 
into whose heads nothing bat that sort of silliness 
enters are callel imb-cile Those whose heads have 
a tendency to b troubled day and night over such 
questions as whether the bell shonld nog on the 
right or on the left, whether the sandal paste mark 
Shonld be pot on the head or anywhere clsr, whether 
the light should be waved twice or four time* — 
simply deserve the name of wretches, and it Is owing 
to that sort of notion that we are the outcasts of 
fortune, kicked and spurned at. while the people of 
the West are the masters of the whole world -There 
1* an ocean of difference between idleness and renuu 
elation If you want any good to come, just throw 
your ceremonials overboard and worship the Living 
God, the Mao God— every being that wears a human 
form— God in his universal as well as individual 
aspect. The universal asp-et of God means this 
World and worshipping it means serving it — this 
indeed is work not indulging in cer»mouials Neither 
Is «t work to cogitate as to whether the net plate 
should be pla'ed in front of th- nod for ten inmates 
or lor half au hour, — that is called Jauacy Mill on* 
of rupees hast betn sp-nt only that the temple-doors 
at Benares or Bnndabau may plav at op'ning and 
•hotting all day long! Now the Lord is having Ills 
toilet now He is taking His meals now 11- Is busy 
on something else we know not wbat --tnd all this 
while the Living God is dying for want of food, for 
want of education The Banias of Bombav are 
erectiog hospitals foe bugs— while they are doing 
nothing for men— even If they d e I Ton have not the 
brain to understand this simple thing— that this is 
a plague with our country, and lunatic asylums are 
rife all over —.‘Let some of you spread like fire, and 
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preach this worship of the universal aspect of god 
pead— 3 thing that was never undertaken before in 
par country .Spread Ideas,— go from village lo 
village from door to door— then only will there be 
real work. Otherwise lying complacently on the bed 
and ringing the bell now and then Isa sort of du 
ease, pure and simple .Be independent, learn to 
form Independent jadgmeuts That such, and such a. 
chapter of sneh and such a Tantra has prescribed a 
standard length for the handle of a bell— wbat mat 
tets it to rot 3 Through the Loid a will out of your 
Ups shall come millions of Vedas and Tantra* and 
Parana* 

Truly did Vivekananda say that the 
worship of the universal aspect of the 
Godhead was a thing never undertaken 
before in our country Whatbe meant will 
tie dearer from a fine passage in a letter 
to a European disciple 

I have lost all wish for my sal vat on 1 never 
panted earthly enjoyments I must etc my machine 
ifj strong working order and then knowing sore 
that I have pat in a lever for the good of humanity, 

vuVi/ioT.sA.IrtWrt n'ut't. *ro penm vut, tnrvt Vilk 'i 
Will sleep without caring what will be neitj and 
may I be born again and again and suffer thon 
sands of miseries so that 1 may worship the only 
God that ex sts, the only God I believe In, the sum 
total of all souls —and above all my God the wicked, 
my God the mucrable my God the poor of all races, 
of all species, are the special object of my worship “ “ 

Hitherto, asceticism in India has 
always revolved round the individual 
desice for personal salvation, and haa 
often displayed itself in an intensely 
gelfish dissociation from the world and its 
concerns It was the great glory of 
Virekauanda to' have transformed the 
discipline of asceticism into a passionate 
bomamtanamsm From his biography 
we find that this strain in his character 
and activities was the result of the 
influence exercised on his mmdby Comte's 
“positive Philosophy The enthusiasm of 
humanity, the stimulus to social service, 
which, more than any aggressive defence 
ol Hinduism, confers oa Vivekananda the 
title to be ranked among the greatest of 
modern Indians, was communicated by 
the West, and he found in the Vedantic 
doctrine of the equality of all souls a 
philosophic background for the Successful 
transp'antation of this Western ideal on 
Indian sod This doctrine of social and 
public service was, therefore, the Practical 
Vedanta which he preached His heart 
bled for the poor and the downtrodden in 
India, and he sacrificed his life for them 
“Aud Oh, how o«y heart ached to think of wbat 
we think of the poor, the low In India They have no— 
chance no escape, no way to climb up The poor, 
tb< low the sincere in India have no Sneed* no help 
— lb*y cannot rise, try however they may They 
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shop the gramdealefs 
erge irom the factory and the mart, 
let it emerge from the bash the 3 angle , l thc 

and the moncta.n The thousand years of tyranny 

wh.-h they have silently endured havegivcn the 
unrivalled patience They have intie 

* h >- lh ' “n^Vcc'to "id tta“4oV°J«r 


sink lover and lower every day they feel the blows 
showered upon them by a cruel society and they do 
not know whence the blow comes They have for 
gotten that they too are men And the result is 
slavery Ab tyrants 1 you do not know that the 
obverse is tyranny and the reverse slavery The 
slave and the tyrant are synonymous the wail of 
woe of misery of degradation and poverty that has 
filled the Indian atmosphere— the result of centuries 
of oppression They little dream of the ages of ty 
ranny mental moral physical that has rendered 
the image of God to a m-re b-ast of burden the 
emblem of the Divine Mother to a slave to bear 
children and life itselt acnrse Onward forever ' 
Sympathy for the poor the downtrodden even unto 
death— This is our motto ’ 

Writing to the late Maharaja of Mysore, 
who was one of the Swamt’s mostdevoted 
admirers, he said 

* The one thing that is at the root of all evils m 
Indian the condition of the poor Priest power 
and foreign conquest have trodden them down for 
centuries, and at last the poor of India have forgotten 
that they are human b*lngs They are to b* given 
Ideas, their eyes are to be opened to what is going on 
In the world around them and then they will work 
out their own salvation Every nation every man 
every woman must work out one s own salvation 
Give them ideas— that is the only help they require 
and then the rest must fotlow as the eBect Ours 


so affectionate such uncomplaining ,0< |nstry, a t t. e 
the lions strength m action l \e sUfetons of the 
past here In front is your successor, the India oi 
the Future ’ - 

Therefore, “the poor, the igdorant, the 
illiterate, let these be j>our God Know 
that service to these alone is the highest 

oar country any one is born in a loir cast', 
there ' he has no more chances he Is Rone nhy, 
foresooth t What an oppression I In this conu^y 
[America] everyone has hopes has someth! g 

stand upon has opportunities . . ... „ nr » 0 

Here everyone is anxious to help the poo 
India there n a howling cry that we are very poor, 
but how many charitable associations are there 

and then the rest must follow as the e fleet Ours !o . tb e ™ el 1 £*' °f b ° f 9 * r ' o ws° and sufl rings of the 
.is to pnt the chem.cal* together the crystallisation «*}ly W “P 1 T J *2% Are men ? * 
comes In the law of nature Onr duty is to put ideas millions of poor m Ini a’ Are we men * 
into their heads they will do the rest The practical reduction of religion 1 

‘ I do not believe In a religion or God which cannot mere ceremonial purity in which the omy 
wipe oat the widow s tears or bring a p ece of bread . + b£ avoided IS pollution by touch, 
,o .be orphan s month noweysr^soWKne^b-^the , total ,nd.a«M« ofjhe^ Sadhus 


theories however well span 
phy— l do not call it a religion so long 
fined to books nod dogmas 

• I am poor, I love the poor I s e what they call 
the poor of this country [America] ami how many 
there are who feel for them AYhat an immens- d £f r 
ence in Ipdia ! \\ ho feels there for the two hundred 
millions of men and women sunken for ever in pover 
ty and Ignorance 7 L*t these p*ople b* tout God 
flim I call a Mahatrann who*- h*art bleeds for the 
poor, otherwise b- is a Dnralrnan So long os the 
m llion* live In hunger and lgnoraa*e I hold every 
man a traitor who wh le b-iog educated at their 
expense pays not the least heed to them 

The Swami had a high opinion of the 
inherent capabilities of th- masses in 
India In one letter he says 
' The only hope ol Ind a is from the masse* The 
upper classes are phys ally and morally d ad" 

To the Maharaja of Mysore lie wrote 
. * The poor in the West are devits , compared to 
them onrs are angels and IrMs therefore so much 
tne eas er to ran- oar p sor The only s-rvi e to be 
cone lor onr lower classes is to give them education 
to develop their lost lodlvldaal ty 

lathe .Pnnira/flla (IVaaeferer), addres- 
ting th* middle classes, the b\\ uni w rote 

and let the new luj.a 
emerge kct.lt emerge from the p’oogh from 
— i . n the basket of the 

• werp-r Let It 


and sanyasins, the. wandering -monks of 
India*, the hereditary guardians of the 
Hindu religion, to the sufferings or the 
masses, always evoked the bwamt^s ut- 
most indignation / 

•Are we men? Aol those thousands of Sadhos 
and Brahmins whom you find sauntering amongst 


yon what are they doing for these degraded poor 
and dqwntrodd □ masses ? Simply saying , 

ton h me don t touch m- 1 To what a ,l , CB .T“ h _ 
have they redu ed the rel gion eternal I W«er 
gton now ? Only don t ton hism aoa * 


too h 

state h ... 

is rel g»on now ? Only c 

m- don t touch me— hat Is all 1 , , t t. 

* My brother what experiences I have “ aa . 

South of the upper classes torturing the lower i 
What bacchanalian orgies within the temp 
,t n rrl c.nn th»t fn.U to rtl.'rr tbt »1»»« 
poor and torn m-n Into god, ? Dn J«» * U| “J “ r 
religion is worth the name? Our* 1* only L . 
tonchism only touch me not * touch “ e ?°? t . 
heaTens l a country the leaders of which have for 
the last two thousand years b-ea onW discussln* 
whether to take food with the right hand or the felt 

whether to take water from the right hand 
from the left - if such a country does „ f 

what els- will ? - A country where millions ol 
people 1 re on the flowers ol the mains tree ana a 
m 11 on or two of Sadhns anJ a hundred million or«» 
of Brahmins so k the blood out of these poor peopl-. 
without eten the least effort for their amelioration 
—is that a country or hell? Is that a rtl.g on or 
the devil s dance ? My brother, here Is one thing far 
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you to understand fully— 1 have travelled all over 
India and seeo tb s country [America! too— Can there 
beao eSecl without a cause’ Can there be punish 
ment without so?— We are sOmany Sanoyasms 
wandering about and teaching the people roeta 
physic* —it i* all madness Did not our Master use 
to say an empty stomach is no good for rel gion’ ’ 
That tbo«e poor people are leading tbe life of brutes 
is simply doe to ignorance Vie nave for all ages ^ 
been suck Dg their blood and trampling them under* 

foot • 

’ ' Monks and Sanoyasms and Brahmins of a ret 

tain type bate thrown the country Into rum In 
tent all the wh le on tjieft and wickedness tbesC pose 
as preachers of rel glon * They will take gifts from 
the people and at the same t me cry don t touch 
me 1 And what great tb ngs they have been doiug 
If a potato happens to touch a bnnjal how long 
will the universe last before it i» del aged ? It they 
daunt apply earth a dozen times to clean their 
hands w 11 fourteen generations of ancestors go to 
bell or twenty-four ? Fot intricate problems l ke 
there they base been finding out scientific explana 
tionsforthe last two thousand year* — while one 
fourth of tbe people are starving 

1 Tire poor, tie fgaaeeat tie &/tra treddep -let 
these be your God A dreadful slough is in front of 
yon— take care many fall into it and d t The 
slough is th s that the present religion of the Hindus 
is not id the Vedas nor in the Puranas nor in 
Bbaftti (Lott) nor in \fniti (lalvation) — religion bas 
entered into tbe cooking pot The present religion of 
tbe II ndue is ne thee the path of Knowledge nor that 
i f Rea*oo —it is don t touch sra Don t touch me • 
Don t touch me 1 —that exhausts its description See 
that you do not lose your lives in this dire irr rl g on 
of ‘don t touchism * Must the teach ng— VTSTTt 
— Looking upon all be ngs as your own self— 
be confined to hooks alone? How will they grant 
sal ration who cannot feed a hungry month with a 
crumb ofafiread ? How will those who become im 
pnre at the mere breath of others purify otters 7 
Don t touchism is a form of mental d sease Beware 
All expansion is I fe all contract On is death All love 
■s expansion all selfishness is contract on Love is 
therefore the only law of life 

Deeply conscious of the intense sclfisb 
ness born even in the higher sort of the 
religious tnind in India by too exclusive a 
devotion to tbe doctrine of personal sal 
vation, Vivekananda waged a life long 
war against this idea He endeavoured 
by all the means tn his power to inculcate 
in the minds of his disciples the great 
lesson that tbe only road to salvation lay 
through the service oT man To one of bis 
disciples, who preferred religious medita 
tion to active social service, he said 

Vou will go lo hell if yon seek your own salva 
tiouj Seek the salvation of others if you want to 
reach the Highest l K 11 out the desire far personal 
Mokli | That Is the greatest of all Sadhsnas 

When the coontry nas in tbe grip ofa 
famine, the Swami told/a gentleman who 
came to him for religious instruction, 

“5 r so long as even a dog of nit country remains 


without food to feed and take care of him Is my 
telgion and anything else »s either non it! gion or 
false rel gcon I 

To a Pandit who came to him at about 
the same time to argue on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, he said o 


•norsel of food and alter that come to me to have a 
debate on kedauta To stake ones whole 1 fe and 
Soul to save the thousands who arc dying ofetaiva 
tion — this is the essence of the rel gion of Vedanta I 

Another preacher told him that be did 
hot consider it his duty to help the famme- 
htrieken wretches, as they only suffered for 
their own Karma It is this callous in- 
difference of tbe Sadhus and Sanyasins to 
tbe misery around us that drew forth the 
Swrfini s invectives against the ideal of sal 
vation prevalent among them, and the 
txhortatjons in farovr of a hfe of ngo 
rous, active, social service 

Do not talk —work work work < There Is too 
“loch talk talk talk —We ate great we are great I 
Nonsense ' We are imbeciles that is what we are I 
T o work my brave men to work You have not 
ruoght my fire yet— you do not understand me 1 

My chid what 1 want Is muscles of iron nod 
“erves of steel Inside wh ch dwells a mind of the 
»hme material as t hat of wh ch the thunderbolt is 
gade ^Heogtb manhood Ksbnttra \ Irjya nod 

Work on unto death— I am with yoa and when I 
®tn gone my spirit will wotk with you 

I look back and scarcely find any action I hare 
“one for self— even my wicked deeds were not for aelf 
So 1 am content 

Ramanuja Sankara seem to bare been mere 
Pandits with much narrowness of heart Where i* 
that love tbat weeping heatt at the sorrow of 
others? Dry pedantry of the pandit— and tbe feel 
}bg of only oneself attaining salvation hurry scurry / 
■But is that pots hie ’ Can it be attained with any 
*bred of I left id us ? 

Sankara bad not the slgbtest bt of Buddhas 
Wonderful heart — dry Wtellect merely 

We want some d sciples —fiery youngmen— do 
Ton see *— ntell gent and brave who dare to go to 
the jaws of death and are ready to awtm the ocean 
•kross ’ 

He alone Is a ch Id of Kamakrishna who is mor 
*d to pity for all creatnres and exerts himself for 
•hem even at the r sk of incnrrlflg personal dsmna 
Hon 1b $ is the test be woo is Ramabrlsbua ■ 
r hild does not seek h a personal good. They wish to 
d-j good to others even at the point of death * 

Go to hell yourself to buy saltation for others 
There is no Mnkti (salvation) 08 earth to call my 
®>ve Kow is the turn for you to banish the des re 
fur Peace and that for Mukti too * Don t worry 
htareoorhell Bbakti or Mnktf don t cate for any 
thing but go my boy, spread the name of the Lord 
from door to door 1 It is by doing good to others 
thotooe attains b s own good and it a by leading 
others to Bbakti and Mnkti tbat cue attains them 
himself Remember these few points (1) We art 
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Sa«n,»o ttbo h»c g,™ »p caution m dealing with the missionaries, 

nnd Mukti and enjoyment, and all (2) To do the } ie could enter a Spirited protest as 
highest good to the world everyone down to the f 0 J|o w s 

lowest,— that is oar tow Welcome Must i or hell, „ _ nv 

whatever comes of it” , , ‘ kon nre pond, you are so kind, I willdORny 

• Off with your Ideas of and Bhakti I There lWnff f or yQ u , but do not be angry I see yoa mi arc 

„ o„h c. .. ft uut »| l7t cbto 1 1 ro.M ^ t„ B p« ?o m. r Pi Si! 

’ ‘qxnr tng ^t^t’-The good live for others ^ nod ba bl e5 must submit to be taught If ff ou ” n 
alone the wise man should sacrifice himself for not cheer those that dash this false God J 
others I can secure my own good only by doing the ground and trample on its nnmitigat ed ny P 
your good There Is no other way none whatsoever bj — if you cannot cheer them, pray be silent, 

it is this God man fested through Humanity who not try to drag them down into the mire wiin 

is doing everything in this world Is there a different false rsofisense ns compromise and becoming me 
God sitting high up somewhere? To work, there gwtet What I measure my soul according to wnav 

fore l the bond slaves oftbe world say! Tooh ! sister, you 

The Swarm’s comparisons of American do not know the Sannyasm ” 
with Hindu women are instructive Yivekananda had of course the very 

1 1 have seen here women by the thousands who highest regard for hlS Master, 
are white like the snow of this country \nd how hansa Ramkrishna He knew that iait 
free they are ' It is they who do everything Schools , j tendcncv to degenerate into fanatl 

nnd colleges are full of women Batin oar unfortun Hrv intellfctuallSffi, 

nte country women cannot walk out of doors with Cism, knowledge int 7 ci»ntimpnta 
safety to their modesty And how kind they are 1 and love into meaningless sentim 
And how pure nre their women ' None are married l tsra “A harmony of all these 13 111 
below the age of twenty five or thirty And Jhey are th _ ren uired Kamkrishna was Sticn 
free like theljirds of the nir Marketing getting a „ “He wa tf the embodiment 

living managing shops attending colleges doing the a harmony ue n f Tndia ** 

Professor s work —everything they do and yet how of all the past religious thought of I 

pare I Those that --- J 1 *• J *»“*“" *■ for 

helping the poor 
must be married at the age i 

become corrupt ' Are we men my dear uiscipxcs icnaiuiu^ *>“ w X"'~Za ~ i inw 

* Great God 1 I am struck datnb with wonder was thoroughly sound, and -SllOWS 
ment at seeing the women of America There are far in advance he was of the majority ui 
thousands of women here whose minds are as pure devotees who would worship tUe 

and white as the snow of this country And look at V, pnd incarnate “Ramkrishna 

our girls becoming mothers before their teens' Master as God incarnate disc ,nles. 

We are hornble sinners and our degradation .s due never enjoined me, be told J* 1 *, ’ 

to calling women desp cable worms’ gateways to “to introduce hlS worship ana inemtc 

hell ’ and so forth * , as not b orn to Create a new sect in this 

Well I am almost at my wit s end to see the 4-r.r, full of spct<? already ” 

women ofth.s country ' They are like the Goddess world, tOO 1UU OI sects aircauy 

of Fortune In bcaaty and like the Goddess of Learo I am the servant of the servants of his servants 

log in virtues 1— they are the divine mother incarnate R _ arrow bigotry militates against his principles 
and worshipping them one verily attains perfection nod th|3 ma fc M mc cross Rather let his name be 
in everything Great God' are we fit to be counted d ned 1Q oblivion and his teachings bear frnit 

among men ? If I can raise a thousand such . . d i 

Madonnas — incarnations of the Divine Mother— in ,DS “ , , , . «tadi 

onr country before I die I shall die In peace Then ‘Write a sketch of the life of Ramkrisnna 
only witt^our countrymen become worthy of their ously avoiding all miracles I advis- you, 1 

name Even yonr men are not fit to be placed side clear of them and the fools who write them .t.. 

’ J ” “ ;n— let alone your women I Great sages come with special messages ‘ 


pare f Those that are rich are day and night busy Though lie had the deepest reverence for 
helping the poor And what do we do ’ Oar girls . Master hlS advice to his brother- 
“ th ' J disciples regarding the cult of Kamknsbua 


Ujr Slue wim i.ne«e women— let alone your women i ureat sages come wun special H,roW 

Good God' What horrible sinners, to marry girls at world and not for name but their followers* 

*i, r.„i J their teachings overboard and fight over their names 

—this is verilj the history of the world « 

Propagate his character his teach ngs nis re 
gion This is the only spiritual practice the omy 

W ° T Spread only what he came to teach Never mind 
for his name — it will spread of itself Directly you 
insist on everybody s accepting your Guta yon wh* 
be creating a sect and everything will come to tne 
ground so beware 1 

It is not necessary to preach that Kamknsbna 
Parambansa was an incarnation and th ngs of that 
sort. He catue to do good to the world not to 
trumpet his own name —you must always remember 
tb s D sciples pay their whole attention to the pre- 
their master s name and throw over 
sectarianism etc , are the 


by side with the*e women— 

Good God ' What horrible s 
the age of ten ' 

‘ How many beautiful homes 1 have seen how 
many mothers whose purity of character whose an 
selfish love for their children are beyond expression 
how many daugl ters and pure maidens ‘pure as the 
i tele On Danas temple and withal with much cnl 
ture edneat on and spiritual ty m the b ghest sense ! 

Can you better the condition of your women ? 
r * V\ er * w » be hope for your well be ng Otherwise 
“s backward a - 


you will 

* Why is it that our country fs the weakest and 
the most backward of all countries ?— Because Sbakti 
Is held In d shonour here 

And yet, though the Swami held the 
woman of America in such high regard, 
when " lady friend advised 
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iwuU. fry to give op ceremonials They are 
not meant tor Sauoyasios . . i have nothing to do 
with sectarianism or party forming and playing the 
frog ia tbe well, whatever els* l may do It 5s Ira 
possible to preach the catholic ideas ofRatnfcrishna 
^aramhansa and fo-m sects at the same time Only 
one kind of work I understand, and that is doing 
good to others, all else is doing evil '* 

"Pararah^nsa D-va was my Gara, and whatever 
I may think of him in point of greatness, why should 
the world think after me And if you press the 
point hard, you will spoil everything The idea of 
worshipping th- Guru as God is nowhere to be met 
with outside Bengal- 

“The masses wit! have the person, the higher ones 
the principle , we want both. But principles are 
universal, not p-rsods Therefore slick to principles “ 
Though the problem of sea voyage, 
proscribed by tbe Snmtis for the Kali Age, 
has practically solved itself now, still vt 
is useful to hear the Swamt’s views a a the 
subject : 


“And you, wbat are you ? . talking twaddle 

all your lives, vain talkers, wbat are you’ Come, 
see all these people and then go nud bide your faces 
10 shame A race of dotards, you lose your caste if 
you come out 1 Sitting down these hundreds of years 
with an ever increasing load of crystallised snp-rsti 
tion on your beads, for hundreds of years spending 
all your energies tip in discussing tbe toncbableoess 


__ Kick out the priests who a.. „ .. 

progress Because they would never mend , their 
heads would never become big They are the off 
spring of centuries of superstition and tyranay 
Root out priestcraft first Come, be men Com-oqt 
of your narrow holes and have a look abroad See 
bow nations are on tbe march ” 

1 8 — and G— may remember, one evening at Pondi 
cherry, we were^discossing the question of sea voyage 
with a Pundit, and 1 shall always remember his 
brntal gestures and his Had 3 pi Na ( Never ) ' They 
do oot know that India is a very small part of tbe 
world, and the whole wotld looks dowa with con 
tempt upon the tbrre hundred millions of earth 
worms crawling upon the fan soil of India and try 
mg to oppress each other " 

*T wish at least that a million Hlodas bad trarcl 
led all over the world I ' 

Id reply to the address presented to 
him by the citizens of Calcutta, the Swami 


■wrote : 

“I am thoroughly convinced that no individual or 
nation can live by holding Itself apart from the com 
moony of Others, and wherever such an attempt has 
been made under false ideas of greatness, policy or 
holiness, the result has always been disastrous to 
the secluding one. To my mind, the one great cause 
of the downfall and the degeneration of India was 
the building of a wall of custom— whose foundation 
was hatred of others— rouod tbe nition, and the real 
aim of which <0. ancient times was to prevent the 
Hindus from Coming to contact with the surrounding 
Buddhistic nations. Whatever cloak ancient or 
modern sophistry may try t° throw over it, the In 
evitable result— the vindication of the moral law, 
that none can hate others without degenerating 


hlnueir— is that the race that was foremost amongst 
tbe ancient races is now a bye word and a tcoru 
among nations We are object lessons of the viola 
tioo cil that law which one ancestors were tbe first 
to discover and discriminate Give and take is tbe 
law and if India wants to raise herself once more, 
iti* absolutely necessary that she brings out her 
treasures and throws them broadcast among the 
cations of the earth, and ia return be ready to receive 
wbat others hare to give her Expansion is life, con 
traction is death Lore is life and hatred Is death 
We commenced to die the day we began tb hate other 
races, and notbiog can prevent onr death unless we 
com* ba-k to expansion, which is life 11 e must mix, 
therefore, with all the races of the earth Aod every 
Hindu that goes out to travel fo foreign parts renders 
more benefit to hi* conntcy than hundreds of young 
men who are bundles of snp'rstitions and selfishness 
and whose one aim in 1'fe seems to be like that of tbe 
dog in tbe manger 

The result of our isolation is to be seen 
in our ‘frog m-the-wel 1’ attitude of which 
the Swann says . , 

1 Nowhere in the wdrld have [ come across such 
‘frogs in th--well as we are Let anything new 
come from some foreign country, and America will be 
tbe first to accept it But we ’—Oh, there are none 
like us in the wffrld we men ol Aryan blood 1’’ 

The injunctions m our law' books 
(Smntfsjagainst sea voyage need not deter 
as 


“The Smritis and the Puranas are productions of 
men of limited intelligence and are fait of fallacies, 
error* class feeling and malice Only parts of them 
breatbiag broadness of spirit and JOTe are acceptable, 
the rest are to be rejected ” 

The Swann’s observations on the atti- 
tude of the Americans towards spiritual 
matters deserve notice 

' This great nab?n is progressing fast towards 

that spirituality which i* the standard boast of the 
Hindus’ “Where oo earth is there a better field 
than here for propagation all high ideas ? here, 
where man feels for mao, and women are goddesses 1 ’ 

' My ideas ate going to work id the West better than 
in India'* “Here thousands of people listen to and 
understand ray lectures, and these thousands are 
benefited Bat can yon say tbe same thing about 
India ? ' ' Here one lives in the company of scholars, 
and there one must liee among fool*— there U this 
difference a* of the poles People of this country 
organise and work, while our undertakings all come 
to dost, clasbiug against laxmess— miscalled rennn 
cifltion — and jealousy, &-c * 


The Swami had the clearest perception 
of the defects of the Indian character, 
among which he placet! mutual jealousy 
in the front rank. 


“Jealousy is tbe central defect ol 
race ’* “The secret of the Westerner a 

bination,’* 


every enslaved 


which connotes ltnpl icit trust and obe 
dtence He who wants to lead must learn 
to obey. 
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The whole national character is one of ch tdisb 
dependence \oa do not deserve to Ihe If you can 
not help your«elves 4 ^an vou put I fc into this 
dead mass— dead to almost nil moral aspiration 
dead to all future possibil tics ? *1 know my *On 

1 shall have to come and make men out of you I 
know that India is only inhabited hv vs omen and 
eunuchs The brave alone do great things not the 
cowards la India the one thing we lack Is the 
power of combination organisation the first secret 
of which is obedience 

His letters to his followers are accord 
ingly full of noble exhortations 
4 It is character that pays everywhere your 
country requires heroes b* heroes!* * De unselfish 
even unto death and work 4 Great things can he 
^done by great sacrifices only * 4 Purity patience and 

perseverance overcome nJJ obstacles All great 
things must necessarily be slow ’ 4 Always hold on 

to the highest ” 

Lest the fact of our being a conquered 
race makes us diffident ot success, the 
Swami was careful to remind his followers 
that “spiritual ideals have al stays tome 
from the downtrodden ” He was sick of 
the self depreciation and false humility 
which is so often mistaken for good man 
ners in India 

bay vifig Everyth ag is— berisb positive 

thoughts By dwellt ag too much upon 'HTfist, 
it is not it is not tnegstivisml the whole country 
IS going to ruin 1 ‘ulr? I am He I n m 

Shiva 1 What a botberatiqa la every soul is Jnfi 
mte strength and should you turn yourself into Cats 
and dogs by harbouring negative thoughts ? Who 
dares to preach negat vism ? Whom do you co ll 
weak and powerless 7 1 am Shiva I nm Shiv a I 

1 feel as if a thunderbolt strikes me on the head when 
I hear people dwell on negative thoughts That Sort 
of self depreciating attitud* is another name for dis 
ease— do yon call that hum lity ? It is vanity in dis 
guise l To me the thought of oneself as /ow and 
humble is a sin and ignorance He who always 
thinks of himself as weak wilt never become 

The Swarm’s views on politics \vill 
appear from the following few extracts 

The wonderful structures of national life which 
the Western nations have raised are supported by 
the strong p liars of character and until we can 
produce numbers of such it is useless to fret and 
fame against th a or that power Do any des er y e 
liberty who are not ready to give it to others ? I 
for one tborougl ly believe that no power «fl tic 
universe can withhold from anyone anything he 
really deierves 

None deserves 1 berty who is not ready to s , T e 
l berty Suppose the English give over to you all 
r, , , P° w «r Why the powers that "be then w H 
noia tae people down and let them not bate it 
slaves want power to make slaves 

Though there ts considerable truth in 
this, we must not forget that the struggle 
for power between the “Haves’ and the 


“Have-Nots” is not confined to India, and 
that liberty is essential in order to bring 
about those a ery conditions of success the 
abseacc of it Inch Vivckananda so deeply 
deplored 

Material civilisation is necessary 
4 Tkc tils foolishly against materia! civihstlioo 
The grapes nre sour Even taking all that foolish 
ness for granted in all India there are say a 
hundred thousand really sp ritual men nod wo wen 
how for the spiritualisation of these, must three 
hundred m Ibons be sunk in savagery and starva 
tion ? Why should any starve ? How was it possible 
for the Hindus to have been conquered by the 
JHahomtdans 7 It was due to the Hindu « Ignorance 
of material civilisation The Mabomedans 
them to wear even tailor made clothes Would that 
the Hindus had learnt from the Mabomedans noiv 
to eat in a cleanly way without mixing their food 
with the dust of the streets! Material civilisation 
nay even luxury is n*ce*sary to create work for the 
poor Bread I Oread I 1 do not believe id a God who 
cannot give me bread here giving m* eternal buss n> 
heaven t ' 

The activities of the Ramkrishna 
Mission seem tojbe somewhat exclusively 
directed towards' feeding and clothing the 
poor— a form of social service which has 
prevailed- m our country since ancient 
times, but which produces no permanent 
results as it does not go to the root of the 
evil Education, more than poor relief, 
was the aim of Swnmi Vivekananda, as 
will appear from the following 

Get every evening a crowd of the poor and low, 
even the Pariahs and lecture to them about religion 
first and then teach them through the magic lantern 
and other things astronomy geography, &.c , in 
the dialect of the people 

I see it before niy eyes a nation is advanced m 
proportion ns education and intelligence spread 
among the masses The chief caase of India s rum 
has been the monopolising of the whole education 
and mtellgence of the land by dint of pride and 
royal authority, among a handful of men I* we 
are to rise again we shall have to do it In the same 
way i e by spreading education among the masses 

Education education education ' Travelling 
through many cities of Europe and observing in 
them the comforts and education of even the poor 
people there was brought to my mind the state o* 
our own poor people and 1 used to shed tears 
What made the difference ? Education was the 
answer I got Through education faith m ones 
own self and through faith In ones own self the 
inherent Brahman 19 working up (in them) while the 
Brahmaq in us la gradually b*c otning dormant 4 

The Swami strongly pleaded for liberty 
in food and dress 

L berty is the first condition of growth Just as 
roan must have liberty to tbiak arid speak so be 
roust have 1 berty In food dress ond marriage and 
in every other th ng so long as be does not injure 
others 

The Swami often discussed how India, 
in the Yedic times a beef eating country, 
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had, through the influence of Buddhism, 
been mostly converted into vegetarianism 
He considered that those who wanted to 
lead the sp ritual and ascetic life of 
Sannvasms, should live on a vegetable 
diet, but 

"so long as mao shall have to live a Rajasik 
(active) life under circumstances like the present 
there Is no other way except through tn-al eating 
T&klag the lives of a few goats as aga ost tbe 
■□ability to protect the hoc oar of ones own wife 
and daughter, and to save the morsels for ones 
children from robbing hands— which of these is more 
■info) > tbe forcing of vegetarianism upon those 
who have to earn their bread by labouring day and 
sight is one o! the causes of the loss of our national 
freedom ** 

To Sister Nivcdita the Swami said 

x “1 disagree with tbo e who artgn iog their super 
stltioDS back to my people Mr hop* is to see again 
the strong points of that India cctalorced by the 
strong points of this age, only in a natural war 
The new state of thing* most be a growth from 
within.” 

In a letter to a lady disciple be says 
"Why make people do virtuous deeds by teaching 
superstitions? 1 say, liberate, unclothe shackles of 
such people as mnch as you can Can dirt be washed 
by dirt > Can bondage be removed by bondage ’ 

Oa theosophy the Swann’s views will 
be sufficiently evident from the loll owing 
"Spirituality has nothing to do with tbe display 
of psychic powers which, when analysed, show that 
the man who performs them >9 tbe slave of desire 
and tbe most egotistical of egotists Spirituality 
involves (be acquisition of that trne power which is 
character It is tbe vanquishing of passion and tbe 
rooting ont of desire AH this chasing alter psychic 
ai illusions which means nothing in tbe solntionof 
the great problems of life ii\ a terrible wasting of 
energy, tbe most fn'eose form of selfishness and 
leads to degeneracy of mind and physical conditions 
It is this nonsense which IS demoralising oar nation 
Turn yonr attention to the realities ol life about 
yon What we need now is practical common sense, 
a public spirit and a philosophy and religion wbicb 
will make ns uev, which w II make us stand on onr 
own feet We want a religion which will givens 
faith ill ourselves, a national self respect and the 
power to feed and educate the poor and relieve the 
misery aronnd ns TVbat will yon do with a Vfa 
talma res diog somewhere in the Himalayas and 
appearing before yoo from tbe sky, when the people 
around you ate dying of starvation and the millions 
are degenerating foe want of education 7 Nonsense 1 
If you want to find God serve man 1 Ifyouwantto 
acquire power, serve yonr brother men 

About religious music of the hind 
known as Ssnkirf*ws, which are so com 

mon among Vaishnavs, the Swarm said 

"A natioa of dyspeptics Indulging in antics to the 
accompaniment of tool and iaaataf and singing 
in-fans and other songs of sentimental type!- Islt 
any wonder that heaving day aad night from boy 
hoad. those soft and sentimental songs and ma*ic 

the nation is becoming more and more effeminate 


What degradation caa be more complete J We 
mast atop for the present those songs and music 
which stimulate the softer feelings in men, aad 
instead, make them bear and cultivate those in 
dbropad and the like We must revivify thecoantry 
through the Jhuoder notes of th- Vtdic rhythm in 
all onr spheres of activity we should display the 
austere loftiness of spirit which heroism breathes In 
following such an ideal of manliness alone is there 
tbe welfare of the motherland 

The following front the Swann's bio- 
graphy on Hindu Mahomedan unity will 
be read with i uteres t 


the Maboraedaos as a race were as geoerooV'na 
human and as Indian at heart as the Hindus and 
also that the enlgbtened ones among them under 
stood and appreciated tbe culture of Hinduism as 
wet! realising the intimate relationship between the 
philosophy of Sufis ru and the Advaitn Vedanta and 
other social and rel glous elements Therefore in 
hwown mind therlistinctioas betweeu Wabomedao 
and Uindn wh'ch the Swami as a young man had 
thought to be insuperable barriers to a unified Indian 
consciousness were entirely modified and in many 
respects obliterated He thought of alias Indians 
and ofteo he seemed to foresee as a renewed nnuil 
blity, that which had already been a fact fathe 
bistory of the Indian Past namely, that Mahome 
dan and Hindu seeing the necessity ol confederation 
and national organisation would put aside their 
rel gious sectarianism and join bands as.uthedavs 
of Akbsr and Sbab Jeban u 

The cant and hypocrisy under which 
Hindu parents habitually disguise their 
social cowardice, has been well brought 
out in the following, taken from one of 
the Swami s letters to a lady dis-npfe 

Oh what an example of self denial are m,, 
widows' Ob how sweet ■« child marrianf ' if 
another su b caitom possible? Can there be auv 
tb og but lore between hnsband and wife in rntnb* 
marriage ’ -Such .. the whme going r^und^w “ 
days But as to the men the master* of the situation 
there it no need of self denial for them ' r, 

SS.'SX VVEJ t'ciT'Z «. 

their children and others for their own selfi.h’ifj 
to save themselves by a comprom sa J,Th? ?’* 
and the teaching of generation, render™! rh 0 "* 1 * 
callout has made it perfectly easy “ l0e niln d 

A girl of eght IS married to a man of „ . 

the parent, are jubilant over it And tf 
protests against it, the plea u put f . * ® n JOoe 
nl gioo Is being overturned ' What sore l.r\ ‘°“ r 
bare they who want to see their re, «>0“ 

. wm becoming 

- and offer 


bare they who wan 

mothers before they a 


ana see wnar is prescribed there astK tbrongh 

age of a girl And in the iedic djipam^ rr ‘ a8 ' eab,e 
the qnreo would be objected to „S s *“nfice 
mioj, and alt the priests and gait ’gnu 

tbemseives by dmakeo oreie, T(>„e , “ scaudalis 

- nd ting Rama performed hams! 


t.and king Rama performed 1 the* * a ' ,n haaisb 
t me Immense relief This ( j % ■varaedA* 


•lone, gives 
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ia all the Brahtnanas and .nil the commentator* 
ndm t It How can you deny them 7 

No Hindu of modern times !nd a more 
intimate knowledge of, and a deeper rever. 
ence for the past culture and achievements 
of the race, and yet the Swarai was em. 
phaticalty of opinion that the future Indin 
would be greater than the past In reply 
to the Calcutta address he wrote 


The past [of India} was great no doubt bot I 
sincerely believe that the future will be more filorlotj* 
8 till There were many good things m the ancient 
times bot there were bad things too The good 
things ore to b* retained bat the India that is to b e 
the future India must b* much greater than ancient 
fmfht. 

For mere senseless glorification of the 
past, and blind opposition to western etj 
hghtenment, the preaching of un worldlme%s 
as a convenient excuse for avoiJing tfi c 
stern duties ot the householder’s life, the 
fatal and suicidal mistake which identifies 
our present social and moral torpor with 
the spiritual equilibrium of the sattr tc 
stage, and other delusions of the sarn e 
kind, Vivekananda had nothing but the 
clearest condemnation as the following 
extracts from his various books will 
show 


' The man who says I hare nothing to learn , s 
on the way to death The nation which says we 
linow all, is on the verge of rum Live and Iear 0 » 
Only the thing to be learnt must be adapted to q ur 
needs and tbe real core of the genius of the ri, ce 
must be preserved but all else must be learnt in 
this way we must learn everything that the foreign 
nations have to teach us but by preserving the t>n 
tional character intact and adapting the^eachi 0 g 
to our requirements 

• We must keep our national Inheritance always to 
the fore and we should strive to bring these treasu res 
to the knowledge of a 11 from the masses upwards , 
at the same time we must fearlessly open all doors 
Let the 1 ght come from all quarters let the West 
flood ns with its dazzling rays That which is 
weak and faulty Is liable to death— what Is the 
use of sticking to it ? That which is vigorous a n d 
strength giving is immortal who can destroy it ? 

'Ofcourse if we set to work instead o( sitting 
inactive we shall go wrong now and then E\ e o 
so is St not better to be half fed than to go hangry ? 
Is not action in which good and evil is mired up 
better than absolute stock like Inaction ? When 
Kaf f va predominates man becomes inact ve m 
supreme meditation when Rajas predominates man 
< acts both ill and well when Tam as prevails man 
becomes once more pass ve and inactive Now h Q w 
is one to judge from the outside whether the Satt VIC 
or tbe Tamasic element predominates in our national 
character? Whether we are m that Sattvie stag* of 
meHable bl ss which is beyond joy and sorrow or 
whether we are slowly rotting In a sort of lifeless 
stock Ike Tamos c stupor without energy nod 
therefore Inactive —answer this ask your own tamd 
no answer is really necessary the result 


see all around u* gives the answer The stability of 

the Sattvic stage is due to the concentration of the 
highest Spiritual Energy such passivity « the 
parent of the highest power M Owing to fa* 
influence of the Jams and tbe Buddhists, we have 
h*cn lmm*rsed in Turns), the whole country u 
crying to the Lord, but he bus turned « dear e« to 
ui these one thousand years Why shouldn’t He f 
Even a man does not listen to a fool , let alone Goo 
The way to proceed th*refore is to follow the advice 
of the Lord in the Geeta, ‘Don’t bs a weakling ! 
Therefore arise and earn fame ” , 

"The Buddhists »a«d, ‘there ») nothing like salra 
tion to let the whol* world b* saved * 1 *ar, tt 
that ever possible ? The Ilmdn scriptures declare, 
you are a householder, yon need not dwell too 
on such topics, you follow *your Dharma (Uaty) 
This indeed is the proper advice Has the advice 
of the Buddhists any su6stance ia t< f Yoaciaa^i 
combine with two men in any act of public 
and yet you run after salvation 1 The Hindu 
scriptures declare pf coarse salvation is far hik“* r 
than Dharma but you roust first do the latter The 
Buddhists really made a confusion in regard to a» 
this Non killing is good no if enmity is a high idea 
but the Shastras tell you if aay one gives you a 
slap on your cheek unless you return It ten times 
oyer, you shall be committing a sin Maou says 
even if n Brahmin be your assailant it is no «a to 
kitl him This Is the truth and 'you should not 
forget it None but the brave deserv* to enjoy the 
good things of tbe earth Display heroic qualities, 
lead the worldly life in all the approved method* 
then you are a virtuous man If on tbe contrary 
you lead a contemptible existence silently enduring 
all the kick* yoa get you suff r hell in this world as 
well as the next Thu is what the scripture says, 
■and is the truth and nothing but the truth Do 
your duty j don t do wrong don t oppress others 
do good to others to the best ofyonr ability Bat 
for a householder to suffer injustice is a sin, yon 
mast retaliate Instantly Earn money with great 
enthusiasm maintain your family and dependants, 
engage in philanthropic activities Unless you do 
this you are not even a man— how can yon expect 
salvation ? 


‘ Shall the smoke of the Vedtc sacrifices cover the 
entire Indian horizon once more with a thin clond or 
shall the blood of sacrificial animal* remind us again 
of tbe holocausts of King Rantideva ? Shall cow 
sacrifi e horse sacrifice the Levirate and other 
ancient customs prevail In oar midst or shall luaia 
be converted Into a vast monastery through the del 
uge of Buddhism ? Shall the law of Mauu come again 
into full swing or disenm nation in matters of *® a “ 
continue to exercise such wholesale influence as it has 
now acquired 7 Shall the caste system prevail 
Shall It be based On meric or continue forever to 
depend on birth 5 With regard to the different kinds 
of food permissible to the different caste9 shall t“* 
doctrine of pollution remain as it is in Bengal or 
shall It assume the rigidity obtaining in Madras or 
shall it be practically absent as In the Punjab ? Shall 
marriage in the anatom form be again permitted 
between the d fferent castes as laid downbyManu 
an d as prevalent to this day in Nepal or shall it 
remain as exclusively endogamous as in Bengal ? H 
is difficult to answer these qnestlons The existence 
of the most contrad ctory practices among different 
castes and families in the same part of the country 
makes the solution still more difficult What will the 
future bring lorth then ?— That which we have 
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perhaps never had That which the Creeks !iad, at 
the tonch of which sparks from the European battery 
have repeatedly galvanised the world with tremend 
ons power — that is wbat is wanted We want that 
enterprise that love of liberty that spirit of self help 
that steadfast endurance that activity, that unity 
that love of progress Instead of keeping onr gaze 
fixed for ever on the past we want to look ahead into 
the infinite future, and we want the vitalising force 
Ini energy of an Intense Rajas coofsmg through onr 
every vein- -Doc t yon ere that onder the cant of 
Sattra the whole country is sinking into the sea of 
TamasI Where the inertia of the most thorough 
going dullness tries to cover its folly under ihe gmse 
of spiritual aspiration where the horn sloth wants 
to pass off his worthlessness onder the specions name 
of non attachment where cruelty under the gmse 
of religious austerities passes for rirtne where none 
looks to his own Incompetence and everybody tttes 
to throw the blame on otbers , where mere learning 
by rote is synonymons with knowledge genius 19 con 
Seed to chewing the end of undigested lore and 
above all where our sole pride IS in glorifying our 
ancestors that a coootry so situated is unking in 


Tanias, needs no demonstration ...Therefore the 
Satiric stage ts still far off Can the Sattv/c state 
be attained without passing through Rajas? 

We shall conclude oar article with a 
warning and an exhortation both among 
the best things which Vivekananda has 
written and n btcb furnish the key to his 
message to India 


Nothing great can be achieved through trickery 
With love passion for truth and infinite energy, 
everything may be achieved Therefore be manly in 
your efforts 

Tbon Hero take courage be proud that you are 
an Indian —say In pride 1 am an Indian every 
Indian is my brother say brother ‘India S soil 
■s my highest heaven India s good 19 my good,’ and 
pray day and night Thou Lord Thou Mother of the 

bmvrrsc vouchsafe manliness unto me Thou 

Mother of strength takeaway my unmanlmess and 


A Hindu Admirer 


SOUNDS OF THE HEART 


He closed my mouth , He sealed my lips 
with the red seal of His wrath, and 
bade me listen to the music of my own 
heart. 

And bending low in the awful shadow 
of Hts presence, I listened 
1 beard the clatter of the feet of them 
that ever hastened away, eager for 
they knew not what I heard the cry 
of untamable birds flying swiftly 


beneath the stars, with the dark circle 
of the Earth far below their never- 
resting eyes 

And I heard the deep moaning of an old 
temple bell, echoing the sorrows of the 
silent, echoing the passing of all things, 
and the peace that surely awaiteth 
them that endure to the end 

E E bpElGHT 


iN MEMORY OF MYRON HENRY PHELPb 
An American "Barrister wiru wxstntkrkstkd t\ the thot.'ght amit’hilu'-'uphv 
of India and in the welfare of the Indian people 


A LL religions, all philosophies agree in 
_ the belief that not the outward 
details of life, bnt the inward hope 
and desire, spiritual hunger and achieve 
meat, are the elements of which character 
is made and by which destiny is decided 
Outwardly, Mr Phelps' hie of nearly 
sixty years was an active and useful one, 
74U-4 


including the practice of bi3 profession, 
extensive travel, the authorship of several 
books, and a practical, personal share in 
not a few philanthropies But beneath 
and beyond all these, his keenest interest 
throughout his whole life centred m a 
deeper knowledge of spiritual things, and 
bis most earnest and persistent desire 
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until the very day of his death, (which 
occurred in Bombay, in December,* 1910), 
was to seek the true source of such know- 
ledge. Friends and associates of his early 
life uatte in recalling his earnestness in 
these matters even ns a boy, his reverence 
for truth, his sincerity. And only a short 
time before his death he talked at length 
with the writer of this memorial, of these 
things that were nearest his heart. 

After long consideration, and in a 
sincere and singleminded desire that Mr. 
Phelps’ memory may live not only in the 
hearts of his personnl friends but also in 
the hearts ot all in whom he was in- 
terested, all with whom he sympathized, 
the writer has decided to make known in 
this way somewhat of the burthen of that 
last long conversation, hoping that there- 
by in some measure, some manner, the 
knowledge of it may tend toward ful- 
filment of Mr. Phelps’ desires, as he 
expressed them at that time. 

He had been speaking of the years 
that were past, of bis study of East^ 
ern philosophies and phases of West- 
ern thought, of his having found 
something of good in all, and his pro- 
found conviction that though ulti- 
mate truth still far transcends the 
grasp of human understanding, yet 
hope of attainment of even a fragment 
of the knowledge of it is well worthy 
the utmost effort man can make. (It 
was in this hope that he had for years 
lived the life ot an ascetic, subordinat- 
ing every detail of existence to the 
goaf desired, despite the enttasei of 
physicians who believed that be was 
thereby undermining his health). Mr. 
Phelps spoke of his desire to live long- 
er, not only that he might make 
fuller preparation for the life to corae 
before leaving this present life, but 
also because his long continued sufler- 
rag had widened and deepened his 
sympathies with all who suffer, whe- 
ther in body or mind, and he 
greatly wished to give expression 
to bis sympathy m some helpful 
way. His heart went out to all who 
were lonely, all who were in sorrow, 
it deprived of the common comforts 
of life, all who sufleted for conscience 
sake In many ways, Mr. Phelps’ 
own life had been a lonely and a 
sad one His mother had died in his 
infancy His temperamental reserve and 


sensitiveness prevented bis making friends 
readily and sometimes even tended toward 
a misunderstanding of bis true character. 
Even before his last illness, he had borne 
much physical suflering with great 
patience— patience and gentleness were 
always outstanding traits of his character. 

Mr. Phelps spoke also at that time of 
differing beliefs as to the future of the 
soul after death, of the comfort he himself 
would feel could he carry with him beyond 
this life the assurance of having in some 
signal way lightened the burdens of many 
here, and of his very natural desire, hope, 
that the new life might prove for him less 
lonely, less sad than this had been, thatthe 
thoughts, the friendships of those he b**d 
known here might perhaps go with him 
into the unknown 



, Myron Henry Phelps 

Since Mr. Phelps’ death, the writer has 
felt an increasing sense of obligation to 
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taake known this toncbmgly earnest who suffered much and was patient under 
though humble and hesitating expression sufienog, who tried to help those who 
of his deepest desire May it not be were in trouble, the lonely, the oppressed, 
possible that some thought of love, of the misunderstood ? Surely no one of us 
symyathy, of hope for his happiness can say he knows all that can ever be 
his well being, can— (warm from the heart known, and that outside the limits of his 
of a soul here who knows what suffering own faith there can never at any time be 
means) reach him wherever he may now any other thing worthy of faith? The ages 
be, and hring to him comfort, or help ? to come may hold some fuller deeper no 
Those who read this may believe that derstanchng of the things of the spirit? — 
the soul is indestructible yet may hold Some brighter light of truth may some 
differing opinions as to the future that day shine on the faith we now hold dear’ 
may await it after death —may belteve Even those who believe that prayer is 
that the spirit cannot die but that hope useless, yet cannot think it harmful? Every 
and love are perishing things, and prayer one who lives wastes some time m some 
only a waste of time It was one of the way— can we not hereafter give some of 
deepest,mostpoignanthopesof Mr Phelps’ our idle moments to at least kindly 
heart that truth and hope and unselfish thought of this (on earth) lonely, suffering 
love, the 'willingness ro sacrifice oneself for and yet loving soul— it can certainly do 
the good of others are indeed of the very neither our selves nor any one else any 
essence of the soul itself and equally indes harm The writer believes beyond all 
tructiblc, that wherever the soul may find shadow of doubt that it will do good 
a home after the death of the body.it may because unselfish love is a sptntual thing 
still be witbin the reach of sympathy, of beyond the reach of the laws of earth and 
good will of prayer That this may be that such thoughts must surely find their 
true, was perhaps the last wish to which way to this soul that perhaps even now 
Mr Phelps gave expression on earth waits for them But even with those 
And in making it known the writer hopes who do not believe, such thought would— 
thereby to make him, his true character, at least in some slight measure-turn the 
more widely known and more intimately trend of the thinker's mind toward kind- 
remembered, aud to win for him perhaps lmess, toward the value of truth and 
a wider circle of well wishers, of friends, of things spiritual So that by such means 
those who will somtimes spare for him an also Mr Phelps’ memory— the memory of 
earnest thought of sympathy and under all that was truest and best in bis charac- 
Standing ter, his faith— may Jive on in many hearts 

Such property as he left is all, after the here— hearts that know, as he did the 
necessary settlement of obligations, to be meaning of suffering and sorrow, and thus 
used to help humanity m his name, in keep burntng for him the memorial flame 
memory of his desire to be able to do more It is this tribute that he would have loved 
to this end before he died • rather than any monument in stone or 

And whatever may be the widely diverg bronze 
ent faith or unfaith of those who may read And blessing will surely rest on all who 
this memorial, can they not nevertheless thus share their life and their love in such 
unite in at least a kindly wish, if not some spiritual fellowship 
simple kindly act, in the memory of one E H 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Bv Dr Scduindra. Bose m a , ph p , 

Lecturer is Political Science in the State Uniyersitv of Iowa 


‘To b« aristocratic ia taste and democrat e to 
•strict is the pnr lege and glory of a public library 
~Bhst Ferry 

I remember my first vivid contact with the 
American library when I found myself 
installed, several years ago, as an assist 
ant »a one of the principal public libraries 


in the United States I was in the mam 
Reading Room, which was of majestic 
size, with its richly carved walls 'with its 
countless rows of tables and chairs with 
its forests of high standing shaded electric 
lamps, its huge chandeliers hung from the 
lofty gold foiled ceilings, and with its 
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and small that may do most for the 
people ” 

Library Service 

The American library is not a mere 
stack of books, and the librarians no mere 
caretakers or dragons to guard their 
privacy The library is mostly service, 
aggressive service Go into a modern 
library, and stop at its Information Desk 
for instance Yon will see the clerk at the 
desk explaining to one the reference volutn 
es, directing another where to look for 
material, rescuing a casual reader from 
a fruitless search, or guiding a stranger 
to the proper shelves 

People who for some reason cannot come 
to the library may send in their requests 
for information by mail or telephone, and 
these requests are promptly attended to 
The telephone is a very important adfunct 
of every library, and it is used in asking a 
Constant succession of questions on the 
most diverse subjects imaginable Over 
the telephone they ask How high is 
Mount Everest 7 What are the best books 
for Christmas gift 7 How doyou spell such 
and such a word 7 Can yon tell me which 
is the best musical magazine published in 
America? May I have my book renewed 
for another week ? Will yon give me a list 
of books and magazine articles on co-opera 
tion ? And the versatile young lady at the 
other end of the telephone wire gives the 
information desired The Free Public 
Library ofKewYork has recently tabulated 
that it answers annually about five 
thousand telephone inquiries for informa 
tion from its constituency 

Anothermstaoceof the “popularization" 
oflibrary service may be seen m the Public 
Writing Room maintained by the St Louis 
Pnbhc Library It is a room fitted with 
chairs and tables for the use of the public 
to write private letters pen and ink, 
with paper and envelopes ofmedimn grade, 
are supplied free by the attending cnsto 
dian and paper and envelopes of better 
grade as well as postage stamps may be 
bought in the room at cost This is not all 
The custodian take* dictation in shorthand, 
does typewriting and receives orders for 
translations from foreign languages at 
current rates 

American libraries, which are not 
maintained for the merely book-reading 
public, are thoroughly socialized , they 
are used to their maximum Libraries 


contain lecture halls, rooms for women’s 
study clubs, young men’s debating socie- 
ties, and meeting places for carrying on the 
work of various civic organizations There 
is nowhere any suspicion of chanty 
The attitude of the librarian is that of a 
courteous host toward invited guests 
They come and go much as they would 
in their own homes 

Libr vry and CHILDREN 
Some thirty or forty years ago children 
were excluded from almost every pnbhc 
library And if they came at all, they 
found very few boobs for their use Gra 
dually the barriers to the admission of 
children were broken down the age limit 
for admission was reduced to IS, it dropp 
ed to 12 then to 10 next to 8, and now 
has disappeared altogether Today, all 
children are admitted to the Children’s 
Department of the public library 

A visit to the Children’s Department is 
always interesting The rooms for “little 
folks ’ are eqmpped with low chairs.tables, 
and book cases especially suited to child- 
ren Bright pictures bits of tapestry, and 
cheerful hangings give these rooms an 
attractive appearance Here are kept 
juvenile books and magazines adapted to 
the age and taste of' little visitors" Some- 
times one finds a separate Study Room 
containing atlases globes and banging 
maps where the children of over-crowded 
homes may come for a quiet hour to pre- 
pare their school lessons 

The Children s Department has a library 
staff of its own and even separate cata 
logues Usually children’s librarians are 
young women college graduates with 
expert training for library work with 
children 

A fine feature of the children s room is 
the abundant supply of stereoscopes and 
stereopticons The Cincinnati Public Libra- 
ry operates moving picture shows which 
take children on a "tarry at homejourney’’ 
to Japan, India, Switzerland, France, and 
many another distant land 

The Children s Department has "story 
hours’ to attract children of all ages The 
plan of story telling is briefly this groups 
of children are gathered within the library 
rooms in the winter months, and m the 
playgrounds during the summer, to hear, 
told by a trained story teller, folk tales, 
fables, myths, legends ballads, or stones 
from Shakespeare’s plays The object of 
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INTER CASTE MARRIAGE IN BUDDHIST INDIA 


P ROFESSOR Rhys Davids, the author 
of "Buddhist lodia,” uses the term 
Buddhist India to denote "ancient 
India during the period of Buddhist ascen 
dancy " In this essay "Buddhist India” 
is used m a more restricted sense, denoting 
those countries in India nod that period 
in which the Buddhist Hinayana Sutras 
originated In most of these Sutras 
Gautama Buddha is represented as the 
speaker and the scene is laid in Kasala, 
Yideha, or Magadha So according to the 

f irea rubles these Sutras refer back to Kosa 
a, Videha, Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries of the lifetime of Buddha him 
self But from internal evidence it is clear 
that many of these Sutras, particularly 
those that are extant in Sanskrit version 
only, were compiled long after Buddha’s 
parwirraaa Merc an attempt will be 
made to illustrate the Hindu attitude to- 
wards inter caste marriage in Buddhist 
India from somc'of the Buddhist Sutras 
I 

Our first document is the well known 
Ambattha Sutta of the collection called 
Vigha Nikaya (Sanskrit, Dirghagama) It 
has been translated into English by Prof 
Rhys Davids ( Sacred Books of the Bud 
dhists , yol II, pp 65 95) Buddha, with 
about five hundred followers, was stay- 
ing in the wood near Ichchhanankala, a 
Brahman village in Kosala (Oudb) There 
he was interviewed by a learned Brahman, 
Ambattha, a pupil of the famous Brahman 
teacher Pokkharasadi (Pushkarasari) ot 
Ukkattba (Utkata)in *the same kingdom 
Ambattha’a rudeness gives rise to a discus- 
sion of the question whether the Brahmans 
or the Kshatnyas are the higher ot the 
two Ambattha admits that his ancestor 
Kanha (Kmhna) was the son of Disa, a 
slave of King Okkaka Ukshaku) from 
whom the Sakyas traced their descent , 
and that this Kanba, after becoming a 
Rishi, married a daughter of king Okkaka 
Then Buddha says — 

'What think you, Ambattha ? Suppose 
a young Kshatnya should have coonec 
tion with a Brahman maiden, and from 
75K-5 


their intercourse a son should be born 
Now would the son thus come to the 
Brahman maiden through the Kshatnya 
youth receive a seat and water (as tokens 
of respect) from the Brahmans 7> 

‘kes, he would, Gotama ’ 

■But would the Brahmans allow him to 
partake of the feast oflered to the dead, or 
of the food boiled in milk, or of the 
ofle rings to the gods, or of food "Sent as a 
present ? 

‘Yes, they would, Gotama ’ 

‘But would the Brahmans teach him 
their verses or not V 
‘They would, Gotama ’ 

■But would he be shut off, or not, lrom 
their women ? ’ 

‘He would not be shut off ’ 

‘But would the Kshatnyas allow him 
to receive the consecration ceremony of a 
Kshatriya ?’ 

•Certainly not, Gotama * 

‘Why not that ?’ 

‘Because he is not of pure descent on the 
mother’s side ’ 

Similar answers are given by Ambattha 
to similar questions regarding a son born 
of a Brahman youth and a Kshatnya 
maiden Buddha concludes, ‘Then, Am- 
battha, whether one compares women 
with women, or men with men, the 
Kshatnyas are higher, and the Brahmans 
inferior ’ Though marriage is not clearly 
mentioned, a Brahman youth or maiden 
and a Kshatnya maiden or youth, whose 
male issue was recognised as a full fledged 
Brahman must have lived as a married 
couple If it may be assumed that this 
dialogue gives a faithful picture of social 
life in Buddhist India— and there is no 
reason to the contrary— the Interdict 
against intercaste marriage should be 
traced, not to Brahman narrowness, but 
to Kshatriya pride 

II . 

Our second document is tale No 33, 
Sardulakarna avadnna, of the collection 
called Divyavadana, which mainly consists 
of avadanas or edifying tales extracted 
from the Yioaya Pitaka of the Mula sarva 
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stvvadm sect About the age of the Sardu 
lakarna avadana the editors of the 
Divya.vada.ua, Cowell and Ned, write, 
“Parts of the narrative are of considerable 
interest, and, whatever we may think of 
the date of some later chapters, the frame 
work of the avadana itself must be of 
great antiquity It was certainly trans 
lated into Chinese in the third century of 
our era ' (p 655) Buddha was staying in 
Anathapmdada s garden m Jetavana at 
Sravasti One day Ananda, one of Bud 
dha’s leading followers, went to the city 
ofSravastito beg alms After taking his 
food he went to a well At that time a 
Chandala maiden named Praknti was 
drawing water from that well 

Ananda said, addressing that Chandala 
maiden, “Sister, give me water to drink ’’ 
Praknti replied, “O venerable Ananda, 

I am the daughter of a Chandala ” 

Ananda said, “O sister, I do not ask 
you to name your family or caste If you 
have water to spare, please give it to me, 

I shall dnnk ’ 

At this Praknti oSered water to 
Ananda, which he drank and then went 
away But the maiden was so much 
charmed by the auspicious signs in the 
body and face and in the voice of Ananda 
that she fell in love with him and deter 
mined to have him as her husband On re 
turning home with water Praknti request 
ed her mother, who was a skilful magician, 
to draw Ananda to her by means of some 
spell Praknti s mother at first refused to 
adopt such a course on the ground that 
Raja Pras-najit of Kosala would resent it 
and Sramana Gautama (Buddha) would be 
able to make her spell ineffective But as 
- Praknti told her mother that she would 
either have the monk Ananda as her hus 
hand or commit suicide, the latter began a 
magical rite to attract Ananda bpell 
bound Ananda was drawn to the house of 
the Chaudala, where he began to shed 
tears and thought of Buddha Becoming 
aware of Aaanda’s plight Buddha recited a 
mantra (magical formula) which rendered 
the mantra of Praknti s mother meffec 
tual and Aaanda was free to return to 
Jetavana 

On the following morning Praknti went 
to the city gate and stood waiting for 
j™** When Ananda entered the city 
» „ Prakntl followed him 

ST* H” 5 "Me he walked 
ng while he stopped and waiting 


at the door outside when he entered a 
house for alms As soon as he recognised 
Prakriti’s design he raa to Buddha, of 
course followed by Prabriti, and cried, 
“Save me, 0 Bhngavan 1 Save me, 0 
Sugata ! ’ Buddha asked Praknti, “0 
Chandala maiden, what do you want the 
monk Aaanda for ? ’ 

Praknti replied, “I want the venerable 
Ananda as my husband ” 

Buddha, “Have you been permitted by 
your parents to marry Ananda ?" 

Prakriti,*"I have been permitted, 0 
Bbagavan, I have been permitted, O 
Sugata 1 ’ 

Buddha, “Then let them signify their 
consent m my presence ’’ * 

This interview led to the inevitable 
result. The Chandala maiden was ad. 
imtted to the Buddhist order as a bhik- 
shtwi (nun) But the news of the ad mis 
siou of an outcast Chandahni created 
a sensation in the city of Sravasti, and 
the citizens, headed by Raja Prasenapt, 
flocked to Jetavana to know the reason 
why from the lips of the Bhagavat. 
Buddha then narrated the life history of 
Praknti in her previous birth 

On the Ganges once upon a time there 
lived a Raja of the Chandalas named 
Tnsanku with many thousands of Chanda 
las In his previous birth Tnsanku was a 
Brahman well versed ra the Vedas and 
the subsidiary sciences In his present 
birth as a Chandala he still remembered 
the contents of those works The Chandala 
chief bad a son named Svrdulakarna to 
whom he imparted knowledge of the Vedas 
and the subsidiary sciences At that time 
there nasa very learned Brahman named 
Pushkarasan who had received a pros- 
perous village named Utkata as a royal- 
gift Pushkarasan had a very handsome 
and accomplished daughter named Pra- 
kriti One morning surrounded by a large 
number of Chandalas Tnsanku went to 
Pushkarasan and said, ‘ Give your 
daughter Praknti to my son Sardulakarna 
as wile , I shall pay you as much money 
as kulasulka (present due to your family) 
as you think fit “ Enraged at this auda- 
cious proposal, Pushkarasan reminded 
Tmaabn that no one, be he a Brahmau, 
Kshatnya, Vatsya, Sndra, Chandala or 
Pukkasa, marries out of his own caste 
Tnsanku replied — 
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XXlfX fxftx mixm 3 ! i 

*nrV ipasn^ si x fiihtfifia i nxr i 
nur uxirryxcl fijtx x«rxxj% l 
nnex Tpxxnft xt x fxSxlsfiB x rut i 
1 fif aTE« VTTTIPI ^31 XT S^fiOR I 
f*mi 37 tfirff mftr wTfi%sr xxit*" a 

XTXTX7 itlfl'lT WTnr XV3TXT Sift XtfXR. | 

»rfj niH x fxtr wfg xttxh n 
wr»xttfii xrIitxt! wnjxxi'injtx xxl i 
xxteix xtxxf xt $ nx ffnrxRT i 

tifel xtxx ft »i)fx ) limwTax fbuhRxhsxr 
•rf^Tgxrl *rex xfs nfat xffl xr 5ij xfx xt »r xfii 
XT 1 xxfxR^txWn form yxrx ^ mfxxxlx 

xxfir* wTxffTTxguxx' xrxfxfx unvj jxsx* 
x*t*t Krr^x^37r«tf«»” (Divyavadana, pp 
623 625) 

Substance— There is no real difference 
between the Brahman caste and the other 
castes The Brahmans and Chandalns 
are born in the same way The dead bo ay 
of a Brahman is as impure as that of a 
roan of any other caste Brahman 
Kshatnya, Vaisya and Sndra are mere 
names Knowing all these 'castes) to 
form one single (community), marry your 
daughter Prakntt to my son Sardula 
karna " 

Still more enraged at this Pusbkarasari 
explained the law o! intercaste (anuloma) 
marriage and the origin of the four varans 
from different parts of the body of Brahma 
Tnsanku’s reply is very interesting A 
few extracts from it can only be given 
here — 

xxi fx xrr*T xtxt wlxxixt xxrsd i 
xfxntifx tffroi civ xnrrfk i 
XX sjlcfxx xfx xx xtafx? t H l 
x x xr«« sxxni xlnxtix xrfxi fx a 

xxt WXX XcXlf) XXT XJTSX XIX K 1 

'rtxradkxi'tx iftulmr n x fml b 
x $it»r x x*rt«rt x rftxx x xvtxt r 

X X XTXXT X vlrrXT X XT* XT | 

xtwrxx intuit X TB’XTtf* XT | 
iftxxnxx BlVIXjt XTfXTTtxQX X u 


x vrtx x xx x x xxtx 4 xex. i 
XTxrftrtu hxx wqvj x xfin% a (p. 026). 


aooiftr *») yxjrxrfti xnv ntf *ftr xrr.vejT 
XTXTxl «Tnm ^HXXlYxXTSXTXt XTXTXTX JUrTU?! 
«ryr xKalifV ipytftift xVnlslV xmixTHufir xntn- 
xlift xfifx^xTBlsft xtxtxxx uxnxft t x X fixl 
x^xl xx)xt XTxrxyx Hxixft i tnjaxrn 


fxfai (p 627) 


Substance— The four castes are like dust 
halls made by little girls at play nrd 
named curd, meat, ghi, ike As such names 
can not transform dust into curd, gbt and 
meat, so names like Brahman, Ksbatriya, 
Vaisya, Sudra cannot transform men into 
different classes of being* “All men have 
similar physical features So there are 
no hereditary varieties among men Cow, 
hor*c, ass, camel, deer, bird and other 
kinds of animals have different physical 
characteristics and habits Snch varieties 
of characteristics are not found among 
men Therefore all men belong to the 
same (caste) 

As in the last quoted clause and what 
follows in the text so in the Pah Vasttba 
Sutta (No 35 of the Sntta Nipnta) appeal 
is made to comparative morphology to 
show that caste distinctions are un«cienti 
fic Mr (now Lord) Chalmers writes — 


There are nnmerou* grncric oed ipeeific murks 
d illngulsbinfi Ihe seTCral grasses and tree* worms, 
moths beasts b rds and fishes . bul these nnmerou* 
mark* are not found on men as on all other 1 Ting 
creatores the d sanctions between man and man 
are »nd Tiduat not specific or georrf c . Herein 
Colama was In accord with tbe conclusion of 
modern biologist* that the Aatbropidse arc repre 
• ented by the single geons and species man ' — a 
conctns on which was the more remarkable Inas 
much as the accident of colour d d not tn tlcad 
Gotama as it d d within liviog tnemorr tbe citizens 
of a free and. enlightened republic (J R A S , 
199* P 346J 

The remarks contained m this disserta 
tion on cTSte embodied in Pah and 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts arc based on 
observation of the physical features of men 
of different castes In our own day on 
similar grounds— absence of differentiating 
physical characteristics in different castes 
— Nesfield came to the conclusion that 
varan or caste originated not from actual 
difference of colour (varan) that is, of race, 
in different groups of men, but from 
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differences of occupation These texts 
al^o show that at the time of their com 
position the physical differences that 
ongtnally distinguished the different 
castes* had practically disappeared in 
Aryavarta partly through the influence ot 
physical environment and partly through 
race mixture 

Now to return to our narrative, 
Tnsanku’s arguments demonstrating the 
fundamental unity of different castes 
softened Pushkarasari, who ultimately 
consented to give away his daughter 
Praknti to Sardulakarna In course of 
his further argumentation Trisanku named 
two well known Brahman sages of mixed 
parentage — Dvaipayana horn of the 
Nisada woman Kali and Rama (Parasu 
rama)born nf a Kshatnya mother Renuka 
(p 637) After narrating the story 
Buddha explained to the andience that at 
that time he himselt was born as Trisanku, 
Ananda as Sardulakarna, Sariputra as 
Pushkarasari and praknti, the Chandalu 
maiden, as Pusbkarasan s daughter (p 
654) 

III 

Our third document, Divyavadanfl 
No 26 (Pamsupradma Avadana), is a 
historical romance When Vindusara, son 
of Chandragupta Maurya, (erroneously 
represented in out te*t ns son of king 
Nanda), was reigning at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of the city of Champa had a 
beautiful daughter born to bim about 

• Por the writer s views on the orig n of caste see 
Tie lndo- \ryan Races pp 33 36 


whom the astrologers predicted that she 
would be married to a king and give birth 
to two sons one of whom would be the 
overlord of the four quarters of the earth 
and the other would renounce the world 
The Brahman took his daughter to the 
court and offered her to king Vindusara 
who sent her to the royal harem There 
other wives of the king grew jealous of her 
and assigned to her the duties of a barber 
In course of time Vindusara was pleased 
with the girl and requested her to ask for 
a reward The girl implored the king to 
treat her as his wife The king replied, 
“You are a barber woman, I am king, 
Kshatnya Murdhabhisikta, how can I 
have intercourse with you The girl then 
told her story Vindusara made her the 
chief queen and had by her two sons, 
Asoka and Vitasoka 4s Chandragupta 
Maurya “contracted marriage alliance 
with Seleukos Nikator, so there is nothing 
incredible in this story about his son 

It should be pointed out that Gautama 
Buddha was not a social reformer but the 
founder of a new order of monks m the re 
cruitment of which caste distinction was 
ignored Buddha’s lay followers (Upasakas) 
remained wbat we should nowcall Hindus 
But these Buddhist tales, like some of the 
epic tales such as that of Santanu’s marn 
age with Satyavatj, show that though in 
ancient India intercaste marriage was 
practised only by a minority, the majori 
ty that did not do so could not and would 
not stand in the w r ay of the minority 

RAMArRASAD CHANDA 
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Improving the output and qual ty of many Indian 
crops 

(Report of ihe Indian Industrial Commission*) 

I 

W RITERS on Agricultural Improve 
ment in India often lo'e sight of 
the fact that the question of Agn 
cultural Improvement is not merely related 
to Scientific research alone, but it largely 
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depends on the spread of education in ge 
neral and agricultural education in par 
ticular, and on the rural economy of the 
country Research work is undoubtedly of 
first importance, as it brings about new 
methods and new principles leading to 
the economic betterment of the cultivating 
classes But unless, there is the peasantry, 
who can understand those improvements 
and have the means to put them in prac 
tice the preaching of new principles would 
be of no avail It is therefore obvious 
that all the factors underlying the subject 
of Agricultural Improvement must be 
taken into account It is difficult to say 
which of them is of the greatest impor 
tauce , and a scheme, which contemplates 
the handling of any one of these, without 
a consideration of the other two, cannot 
be said to be complete It may be that all 
the three factors- cannot be easily solved 
at the same time Perhaps it may be very 
difficult to effect any economic change in 
the condition of the rural population all 
at once Whatever difficulties there may 
be, they in no way minimise their impor 
tance With this great principle before us 
we are not m a position to say that ia 
India at least the three factors have re 
ceived equal consideration while research 
work has been going on apace, education 
is lagging considerably behind and rural 
economy remains untouched except for the 
small amount of work done by co operative 
Societies Simultaneous advancement a 
long all these lines is extremely desirable 
if any real work in the direction of Agri 
cultural Improvement is to be accom 
phsbed 

It is proposed to treat the subject ander 
three heads (1) Improvement in Crops 
(2) Agricultural Education , (3) Rural Eco 
nomy We shall take up the subject of 
scientific research first, as substantial 
work has been done by the Imperial as 
well as the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture 

IsirnovEMENT i\ Crops and Scientific 
Research 

Stray attempts were made to improve 
Indian cotton, in the first quarter o f the 
nineteenth ccntnry in the cotton growing 
tracts Foreign varieties of cotton were 
freely introduced without attention to 
their climatic requirements and it is no 
wonder that these early attempts ended 
in future It must he noted here that 


these attempts \me made by Government, 
not of tbeir own initiative but through 
the outside pressure brought to bear, 
by English merchants at Home As no 
thing substantial was achieved, it would 
be useless to give a detailed account of 
wbat was being done in sever?! provinces 
The idea of the formation of a Department 
of Agriculture was first conceived as far back 
as 1869 after the disastrous famine in Ben 
gal and Orissa m 1S66 More famines were 
however required in other tracts of India, 
to convince the authorities both in India 
and in England, of the imminent necessity 
of Agricultural Improvement in India 
The Famine Commisiou of 1880 laid down 
a scheme for the formation of Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture In 1881, 
the Government of India ‘decided to post 
pone Agricultural Improvement, until the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry had been 
completed’ The arrival of Dr Voelckerm 
India in 1889 marks an important phase 
of Agricultural Improvement in India 
The publication of his ‘Agricultural Im 
provement in India generally indicated 
broad lines of improvement Not only did 
it dispel the erroneous ideas of some men 
in England and in India who had a very 
poor estimation of the agricultural 
methods followed here, but it also strong 
ly pointed out the defects aftd the ways 
of improvement to those who were too 
conservative to observe them The im 
portance of Dr \ oelcker a book is very 
great, and it has deservedly occupied a 
high place in the agricultural publications 
bearing on Indian agriculture No one 
interested in Indian agriculture should fail 
to make a critical study of the work 

It was not however until the appoint 
ment of Mr Mollisou as Director General 
of Agriculture in 1901, that Government 
seemed to take up the subject seriously 
Whatever may be the failures of Lord Car* 
zon in India he did one very usefnl work, 
m that, that he gave a great impetus to 
the scientific work in agriculture, by or 
gamztng the Imperial Department of Agri 
culture, and he instilled a new life into the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
Provincial Colleges of Agncnlture wen- 
started, to produce men who would go to 
the rural tracts and serve as a nucleus of 
Agricultural Improvement, and also to 
provide men fit to take up the work of 
scientific research 

Pnor to the year 1901, serious atten 
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tion cannot be said to have been given to improvement must be followed As a 
agricultural improvement, m the various careful study of all indigenous varieties m 
provinces, as the Directors were also every province was thought very neces 
saddled with the work of Land Record A sary, it was soon undertaken and an 
mass ot information and statistics were Imperial Cotton Specialist was appointed 
collected by those officers , and it cannot The following are, some of the Deshi 
be said to be useless work, though it has types of cotton Broach, Kumpta,' 
very little to do with research work in Oomra, Bengal, Karunganui, etc, the 
agriculture The need of whole time length of staple varying from to 1" 
Directors of Agriculture was soon brought The outturn of cotton in mdta in 1913 Id- 
home, and they were then freed of the reve was estimated at about 5,913,000 bales of 
nue work Without further going into fur 400 lbs each Out of these the yield of 
ther details of organization of Provincial long stapled varieties was about 500,000 
departments of agriculture, let us briefly bales or about ,*1 of the total outturn of 
review the work, so far done bv these cotton m India In the same year about 


departments 

As mentioned before, cotton was the 
first crop that attracted the attention of 
Government Wheat was the next crop, 
and jute and other fibre crops, oil seeds, 
indigo, sugarcane and rice stand in des 
cending order It is natural that the 
export crops should be taken up first, as 
it is in the interests of both the buyers and 
the producers 

Cotton 

Of the total cultivated area in India, 
more than 6 p c is under cotton, and this 
is likely to increase in consonance with 
the increasing world demand for cotton 
As mentioned before, early efforts were 
mainly directed to the introduction of 
exotic varieties, in Bombay, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and Madras Expe 
nence has shown that that is not the 
only method of improvement. Selection, 
hybridization, improved methods of culti 
vation, play a more important part, than 
what is usually understood, in the lm 
provement of any crop Climate and 
water supply also determine the suitabi 
lity of a new variety Dharwar American, 
Cawnpore American, Upland Georgian, or 
Bun, Cambodia, and Egyptian are the 
instances, of exotic varieties, that have 
achieved some success and have become 
established in parts of Bombay, United 
Provinces Central Provinces, Madras and 
Sindh respectively All these varieties 
have longer staple and finer texture than 
those of indigenous varieties m those 
provinces Though the avenge yield of 
in Egypt and America is 450 lbs 
* 200 Ih* , it is considerably less in India 
Mr Molh«on in Bombay first pointed 
that exotic varieties were generally 
unstated to the climatic conditions of 
Indio, and therefore new methods of 


2,900 000 hales of cotton were exported 
bringing m about 40 crores of rupees to 
the country Japan is the largest buyer 
of all foreign countries Most of the coun 
tries require long stapled cotton, and the 
supply is chiefly provided by America 
‘An increase of a penny a pound in the 
value of cotton produced in 14,000,000 
acres, which grow the short stapled 
varieties at present, would yield over 6 
crores of rupees justifying amply the 
immediate expenditure proposed ’ This 
will show how vast the field for research 
work, there is, for the Agricultural Depart 
ment Mr Mackenna m his ‘Agriculture 
in India’ says, ‘The small cultivator re 
quires and is content with little and so 
long as he can get the necessary minimum 
without undue exertion, he is not likely, 
willingly at all events to undertake more 
laborious cultivation, unless the advan 
tages are beyond doubt ’ But where these 
advantages have been clearly brought to 
his notice, the Indian cultivator has not 
been slow to take up new varieties of seed 
or new methods of cultivation Expe 
nence has shown that cultivators have 
willingly responded to the call of Agncul 
tural departments in Bombay, and Berars 
to nccept selected seed of cotton ’ 

So far, much work has been done m 
Bombay in populansing Broach cotton m 
Dharwar and supplying selected seed to 
cultivators in Gujerat and Khandesh In 
the Southern Mnrhattn country, Kumpta 
is chiefly grown and there is, 1 believe 
much room for improvement In Central 
Provinces a local variety— white flowered 
roseum — has been selected and developed 
and selected seed is supplied to cultiva 
tors In the United Provinces and Madras 
wnr ‘ similar lines has been 
with success 
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The spread of long stapled varieties 
will always depend otx the water supply, 
which can only he assured by the construe 
Item of canals Black cotton soil tracts 
have mostly to 'depend on precanons 
rainfall daerng a season of three to four 
months and consequently the plants are 
stunted, with few balls, and the yield is 
poor Costly manures are thus oat of 
question, and the tillage is also not quite 
satisfactory The holdtngs are too small 
to enahle a farmer to have his own pair of 
bullocks in many cases, and the never 
dying Kunda and Hanali render inter 
culture ineSective 

The question of cotton improvement 
cannot be fully solved by introducing a 
new variety, or giving selected seed to 
cultivators The difficulties of the farmer 
must be carefully studied, and the means 
of taking the tallest advantage of the 
preachings of the Agricultural Department 
must be brought within his reach So 
long as the Agricultural Department 
concerns itself with one side of the question 
only, the iarmer’a problem will remain 
unsolved 


WHE&.T 

ffiu crop occupies nearly 10 pc of 
the total cultivated aTea of India, and 
up to 5 million tons of wheat are exported 
to foreign countries As aa exporter 
of wheat, India ranks third but the 
outturn of wheat per acre in India is only 
about one third of that in England The 
principal defects of Indian wheat are (1) 
Weak straw, ( 2 ) Low yield (3) Susceptibi 
lity to rust-disease And besides these the 
diversity of seasons acts as a great hin 
d ranee to the spread of any one variety of 
the selected type, throughout the country 
As to the milling qualities, experts in 
England have expressed that there are 
many types id India, quite suited to the 
English Market %. 

As m the case of cotton foreign rust 
resisting varieties did not prove success 
FuJ in India These varieties which were 
mostly Australian and required a long 
season for maturity, could not withstand 
the hot dry winds of March in the plains 
of India Greater success however was 
attained by introduaag suitable varieties 
from one province into another province 
Wheat from the United Provinces was 
introduced into the Southern Shan States 
and the Mozaffarnagar variety into Bom 


bay, Sindh But greatest success will be 
achieved, it is hoped, by the new types of 
wheat, that are being evolved at Pusa, by 
Mr and Mrs Howard, on Mendehan lines 
Mr Alackenna says 

‘So far as one can predict the establishment 
throughout India o/ these Pnsa wheat is the sola 
lion pf the Improvement of led an wheat. It has 
been calculated that a safe estimate of the gain to 
Ind an wheat growers if the crop were replaced by 
varieties 1 ke Puia would be rupees 15 per acre pet 
jear The rate at which ezteus on will lake place 
will depend on the efficiency of provincial organ sa 
t dus for stei inaVi button. In new of the favour 
with which these wheats bare been received and the 
cordial co-operation of prov ucial officers it is a 
modest estimate to assume that In the coarse of a 
very few years the area tinder Pnsa wheats will 
reach at (east five m llion acres This means an 
increase in the near future in the valne of the agn 
cultural produce of Iudia of 750 lacs of rupees or 
five m llion pounds 

StJGARCAVE 


India is the largest sugarcane growing 
country m the world, the total acreage 
under sugarcane being 2 659 800 in 1913 
14 In spite of the enormous quantity of 
gur produced io the country, the imports 
of foreign sugar had reached the figure of 
800 000 tons costing about 16 crores of 
rupees b*fore the World war In 1913 14, 
the outturn ol gur was estimated at 
about 3 428,000 tons Besides this quan 
tity, 150,000 tons were expected from 
palm trees Thus the total quantity of 
gur and sugar required for assumption is 
about 3,578 000 tons The average yield 
ot gar per acre in India is 1 2 tons while 
iu other sugarcane growing countries in 
the world it is more than 3 tons per acre 
In Bombay it is 3 1 tons and in parts of 
Madras the same figure is reached Now, 
if the average yield of gur per acre could 
be increased in India the total yield would 
be 82 000 000 tons, i e , more than double 
the quantity of gur and sugar required 
for home-consumption , so that India will 
be able to export 3 600 000 tons of raw 
sugar annually, bringing nearly 65 crores j 
of rupees to Indian cultivators! On the! 
contrary, owing to the very low yield of 
gur per acre, India is actually losing 
80 crores of rupees every year These 
figures will give aa idea of the enormous 
possibilities of improvement and the vast 
economic advantages that would arise 
therefrom The deterrent factors however 
are many Sufficent water supply and 
the necessary capital are the first requi 
sites ot a crop like sugarcane The first is 
wanting in some tracts while the second 
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is needed everywhere The report of the 
Indian Industrial Commission says that 

the obstacles in the way of increasing local pro 
dactioa lie tnalaly in the poor type ofcane and the 
Inferior cultural methods in the principal cane areas 
the United Provinces Bihar Bengal and the Punjab 
nod la the very small holdings on which cane is 
grown with the consequent Impossibility of securing 
the regular supply for a modern cane factory 

In Bombay, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces the Agricultural departments 
paid early attention to cane cultivation 
And the introduction of iron mills is due to 
the efforts of the officers of Agricultural 
Departments The Manjri sugarcane ex- 
perimental station m Bombay has done 
valuable work In the United Provinces, 
the Hadi process of sugar manufacture 
seemed for a time to have a great future 
before it, but the hopes have not been 
realised The great obstacles in the cane 
cultivation are want of heat and water in 
Northern India, while in the South water 
supply falls short of the requirements In 
the former case, the difficulty can begot 
over by introducing varieties suited to the 
tract, while extension of canals and the 
use of pumping machinery will help con 
siderably to reduce the want of water 
supply 

The red rot disease also acts as a great 
hindrance to the extension and successful 
cultivation of this crop, and m finding out 
new varieties susceptibility to this disease 
must be carefully guarded against In this 
connection the work of Dr Barber is heing 
watched with interest m Madras In 
Java, disease resisting varieties were pro 
duced by cross fertilization , and work on 
similar lines is being carried on by Dr 
Barber Work of this nature requires 
years of patience and experimenting to 
produce substantial results Manuring 
and careful cultivation play a very im 
portant part in the production of cane as 
in the case of other crops The cultivation 
of sugarcane in the canal areas of Bombay 
stands very high, the warmth of the 
c hmate b-mga natural advantage there 
*° t * 1,s ° win B to the shrewdness of 
the Deccnm Kunbi who rarely fails to 

observe the requirements, tnanunal as well 
° i ,s ^ ro P s * cane cultivation 
in the Deccan stands as model, and com 
thit ■" 

r '^T', th K R ;" 1 '" 1 amount of good 

remains to be done m connection \\ith 
mnnuractnrc ot gar The iron mill. 


are no doubt superior to old wooden or 
stone mills Bat the extraction of mice 
by a power driven null is still higher than 
that, obtained by a bullock driven iron 
mill Power mills will certainly give one 
per cent of gur more than the ordinary 
iron mills The total loss to the country 
caused by the wasteful methods of manu 
facture nearly amounts to 60,900,000 
rup°es, annually The installation of 
power mills iu cane growing tracts 19 a 
matter of first importance, and the agn 
cultural departments will be doing an 
immense amount of good, by encouraging 
the installation of power mills 

The estimate ofloss, just given above, 
will*be seen to be a moderate one, because 
the report of the Industrial Commission 
savs ‘where these small power-driven 
mills have been introduced, it has been 
definitely established that they have 
increased the value of the product from a 
given acre of land by from 25 to 30 per 
cent ’ 

Machinery and better cultivation mean 
more capital, which is becoming an ever 
increasing want in India The Indian 
cultivator, who is notoriously debt ridden, 
has very little to invest for the present 
requirements of agriculture, and it is out 

of the question for the present, that ne will 
be able to invest more Manuring is also 
becoming more costly and great difficulty 
is experienced in canal areas, in obtaining 
sufficient supplies of concentrated manures 
Chemical manures are destined to play 
an important roll in agriculture, ana 
unless means are devised to manufacture 
them in the country, it will go very hard 
with Indian cultivators to buy them from 
foreign countries 

Appendix C, to the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission gives a detailed 
account of the present state of the sugar 
industry of India, and the conclusions 
therelrom are not very hopeful Man to 
man the Indian cultivator is not inferior 
to his foreign brother but so long as.he is 
unable to invest more in agriculture the 
talk of improvement will be a cry in the 
wilderness 

OlX>SERDS 

The export trade of India in oil seeds is 
very large nearly amounting to 23 crores 
of rupees annually The following table is 
taken from the report of the Indian Indus 
trial Commission 
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Crops Area in % alue of export 


- 000, acres Rs 000 

1913 14 1913 14 

Castor Not shown separately 20,500 
Copra „ 16 506 

Cotton 15,844 21,231 

Groundnut 463 48,814 

Linseed 2,268 66 871 

Rape and Mustard 4.0MI 44,737 

Sesamum 4 278 2 <,043 

Total non essential 
Oils, excluding copra 

and cotton 14 658 275 006 

Considering the value of exports 
Lmseed stands first, Groundnut second 


and Rape and Mustard third, while the 
order is reverse, regarding the acreage 
under each oi the three crops, excepting 
groundnut which stands third 

As to the work of the Agricultural 
Departments the report oi the I I Com 
mision says 

'Little b*» been dooe hitherto by the orer burdened 
AffticnUorsl Department to improve the local type* 
of oil prodnooe plant* or to ia»e«ti*ate the condition 
under vrhxih oil w formed In the «etd» The method* 
of oil extraction hare been equally neglected and we 
recommend that the Important matter ihonld be 
examined by the expert* who we hope will be 
aeflilablela the future 

Let it not, however be denied to the 
credit or the Agricultural Department, that 
foreign disease resisting varieties of ground 
nut have been introduced in parts of India, 
while in Burma it has b*comc a crop of 
considerable importance, bringing pros 
penty to those tracts, which are mostly 
unsuited to any other crop As regards 
Linseed nothing seems to have been done 
by the D*partment,aud Rape and Mustard 
have the same tale to tell It will be 
thus seen that this important field remains 
yet unexplored No one doubts the possi 
bilities oi improvement, as in the case of 
other crops Let us hope that the Agricul 
tnre Department will soon bestir itself and 
undertake this important branch of work 

The following are the hues of work 
in this respect — 

(1) S*lection of hardy and better 
yielding varieties, suited to the climatic 
conditions of the tract (2) Cross fertilize 
tion on Mendehan lines to produce the 
required characters (3) Introduction of 
new varieties from foreign countries (4) 
Manurtal requirements to be carefully 
studieJ and means to be devised to meet 
them (5) Proper rotation of crops, 
which is of considerable importance in 
76H— 6 


agricultural economy A giant variety 
of sunflower is gro no In Southern Russia 
on thousands of acres, yielding an excellent 
oil like safflower oil IV e do not know if 
this plant is grown anywhere in India 
for oil 

Along with the question of oilseed 
crops, the question of oil-extraction also 
deserves special attention from an indus 
trial as well as agricultural point of view 
Oil cakes are being now largely used as 
manure, and the demand will go on in 
creasing with the extension oi canals 
The oil industry in India is still very back, 
warll, through want of capital and 
technical skill It is time for capitalists 
to take up the indnstry, and *he new 
Department of Industry should spare no 
pains to help these ventures 

Indian soils are notoriously deficient in 
phosphates and the drain is growing every 
year, without recuperation Consequently, 
the yield of grain or oil seed is very poor, 
and the quality is far inferior in India 
Now it is a well known fact that phosphat- 
es are highly important in the building of 
bodies of animals It therefore goes with 
out saying that the population, living on 
food poor in phosphorus should be weak . 
both m body and intellect It is therefore 
extremely necessary that the phosphates 
should be returned to the soil, by using 
oil cakes, as manure This is only possible 
it Oil mills worked by power are scattered 
over the country, and only oil is exported 
to foreign countries It would not be too 
much to say that it b'hoves Government 
to help this industry by advice as well as 
by gutdance and it would be a material 
help for th- solution of the problem of 
manure supply m India 
Rice 

This crop occupies thirty five per cent 
of the total cultivated area in India 
About nine per cent of the total production 
is available for export, the value amount 
ing to 27 crores of rupe*s If we deduct 
from this figure, the value of the Burma 
nee, which amounts to 21 crores the 
remaining six crores is the value of India’s 
nee export Burma is the greatest rice 
producing country m th* world, and India 
has to import rice from Burma, to the 
value of about seven crores of rupees 
annually , and it is feared that she will 
have to import more rice, os the area 
under export crops, other than gram, 
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goes on increasing as in the case ol Bengal, 
where jute has supplanted rice, and Bengal 
now cannot satisfy the demand for rice 
As an important staple crop, Agricul 
tural Departments ought to have under- 
taken it for research and improvement 
very long ago As an export crop it may 
not compete with cotton or wheat, but as 
a food crop, it occupies a high place Mr 
Machenna pleads that “it is probably due 
to the magnitude and complexity ot the 
subject that little progress has so far been 
made ” If the task is difficult or complex, 
why should it not be handled with re 
doubled energy ? 

Improvement and specialization of 
varieties of maize have been successfully 
achieved in the United States of America, 
and work on similar lines may be under 
taken m India It is largely a work of 
botanists, having a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of Plant breeding Dr Hugo 
De Vries who recently brought this subject 
into prominence, has very clearly indicated 
the lines on which a work of this nature 
may be carried on In the selection of 
varieties of rice, the nutritive value must 
always be taken into consideration Un 
like wheat, rice is not subject to any dire 
fungoid disease Insects however do enor 
moua damage to the rice crop every year 
There are hundreds of varieties of rice, 
each having a special character Tnese 
characters must be studied and th» desired 
combination may b’ effected by cross 
fertilization Varieties only useful foe 
starch must V isolated, as in the case of 
mare* in America Higher nutritive value, 
productivity and fineness are the impor 
tant characters, 1 a the selection of varieties 
for human consumption 

In many parts of India, cultivation of 
rice stands in direct need of improvement 
Transplanting of seedlings is more econo 
mical than broad casting of seed as 
considerable amount of seed is saved Mr 
(Houston's work in Central Provinces has 
effected considerable lmprovem-nt in this 
respect Rice b*mg an acquatic plant, the 
use of chemical manures will always 
remain limited, as there is the danger of 
the manure b*mg altogether washed 
away in Bombay perhaps, experiments 
on rice were undertaken long before 

«.?iw C ^ S i 0f r the9 * er pcriments is 
to find a substitute for rab burning, which 
considered very essential hy cultivators 
preparing the seed bed But the practice 


is a nuisance to the adjoining forests, *be 
cause cultivators collect leaves and small 
branches of forest trees for rab burning 
Experiments, m this connection have 
revealed many facts which were not under* 
stood before Rab burning is useful in three 
ways Cl) it acts as a manure , (2) it 
liberates plant and improves the physical 
properties of the seed bed , (3) it kills 
harmful organisms in the soil This parti 
cular cas® has been given here simply to 
show that agricultural practices in India 
cannot be discarded as useless and based 
on traditions 

Green manuring perhaps will be of more 
use in the case of nee , in parts of Madras, 
Dhencha or wild indigo has come to be 
used as a green manure and in part of 
Bombay ‘sann’ has been found to be con* 
siderably useful as a green manure for rice 

Jute, Indigo and other crops ' 

Up to the discovery of synthetic Indigo, 
natural indigo had a very important 
place m the exports of India But in 1897 
the artificial product gave a rude shock 
to the indigo cultivation in India, and the 
area under this crop has been gradually 
declining In India, Bihar occupies the 
foremost place, in Indigo cultivation Ir\ 
Madras, it has greatly declined, while in 
Bombay, the area under indigo is negli 
gible In Bihar, most of the planters are 
Europeans, and up to date methods are 
employed in the manufacture of the dye 
stuff In 1903 one of the planters visited 
Java, and brought with him the seed of 
the variety grown there This variety 
which came to be known as Java indigo 
proved a success in Bihar and the area 
under the crop rapidly increased Later 
on, however, the crop was attacked by an 
insect pest, and the plants also did not 
flourish well, owing to defective physical 
condition of the soil both these difficulties 
have now b-en removed, and the work of 
selecting better types is going on at Pusa 

Indigo is a leguminous plant, and 
the nodules on the roots contain bacteria 
which assimilate free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere In order to supply the 
required air, inter culture is necessary, and 
water logging is extremely harmful The 
amount of indican or colouring matter 
m the leaves, depends on the development 
of bacteria in the root nodules In this 
connection, it would be interesting to try 
inoculation of soils, deficient in bacteria 
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\\ e d o not know, if it has been tried at 
Pnsa, but the experiment is worth the 
attention of those engaged in research 
work With all the desired improvements 
both in the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo, it is a question, whether natural 
indigo vail ever regain its former position 
JnTfi 

Of recent year*, Jute, the principal fibre 
crop of Bengal and Assam, has attracted 
considerable attention, as it has become 
a menace to the rice crop, the average 
area under crop being about three million 
acres Jute is exported to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United 
States of America to the value of about 
thirty crores of rupees There are lute 
mill? at Calcutta, where gunny cloth is 
manufactured Last year, these mills 
cleared more than seven crores as net 
profit ! In the United Kingdom, Dundee is 
the chief place of jute manufacture The 
increasing number of mills at Calcutta 
has greatly diminished the importance of 
Dundee. The Jute industry in Calcutta 
is entirely m the haads of European 
merchants 

Scientific work on Jute dates from the 
appointment of Mr Finlow as fibre 
expert ia 1904 In 1905 Mr Finlow 
toured throughout India, and he found 
that jute could be grown, in Burma, N 
Bihar and Assam Since 1905, the work 
of selection of jute varieties has been 
going on and better types have been 
separated 

Manunal experiments have shown that 
cow-dung is the best manure for jute Oil 
cakes and green manure are also ad van* 
tageons Government have come to know 
the danger of any rise in the cultivation 
ofjute in Bengal, and attempts are being 
made to obtain increased yield of jute 
From 1872 to 1913, the area under jute 
has been trebled , and if this goes on at 
the same rate, the people of Bengal will 
have to depend for food grain on Burma 
This isnotat all desirable and Government 
should not fail to take timely measures to 
put a stop to the increase in area 

There are various other kinds of fibre 
plants in India, but none perhaps is of 
any considerable importance Sana 
(crotalana juneor) and Atnbadi (Hibis 
cus cannabims) are fibre crops grown in 
Bombay and Madras Sisal hemp is 
another fibre plant, growing in places of 


moderate rainfall In the Deccan it is 
extensively grown as a hedge plant It 
however deserves better treatment, and if 
waste lands are planted with sisal hemp, 
the money invested would be returned 
with profits 

Insect Pests and Diseases 

These are very common throughout 
India Mr Lelroy the first Imperial 
Entomologist at Pusa, has done much 
spadework He has laid down the lines 
on which future workers should do their 
work Life histories and habits of insects 
must first be studied , without a know 
ledge of which it is impossible to suggest 
remedies or preventive measures Valuable 
work has been done during the last fifteen 
years in this respect. It has been demons* 
trated to cultivators that insect pests 
can be prevented or destroyed, and they 
are not the scourge of Heaven, sent for 
the destruction of crops, and consequently 
beyond control 

It has been estimated that damage, 
amounting to nearly fifty crores of rupees, 
is done every year by insect pests This 
at once shows the gravity of the work , 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
works, however, are proportionately 
greater It requires years of patient work, 
and careful study, to bring about tangible 
results 

Diseases Enormous damage is done 
to crops every year by .different kinds of 
Fungoid and Bacterial diseases Red 
rot of sugarcane, Rust of wheat, Smut of 
Jwar, and Tikka disease of groundnut are 
examples of diseases, causing considerable 
damage to the crops, they attack Some 
of these diseases are such, that they can* 
not be detected before they have finished 
their work In such cases, preventive 
measures are more useful Smut of Jwar 
can be best prevented by steeping the seed 
in a solution of copper sulphate In the 
case of groundnut, disease resi9 ting 
varieties have been introduced, and the 
cultivation has rapidly revived The work* 
of the mycologist has thus been of immense 
practical use to cultivators 

With regard to the remedial measures, 
it must be remembered that they must be 
adopted on the whole of the affected area , 
otherwise, they would not be successful 
The difficulty is enhanced ia a country like 
India, where the majority of holdings are 
small, and farmers are not acquainted 
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with modern scientific methods of treat- 
ment The farmer must clearly understand 
that he would not only himself sutler loss, 
if he remained inactive, and did not use 
remedial measures iu time, but he would 
also be inflicting injury on bis neighbours’ 
crops, by allowing his own farm to be a 
breeding place of insect pests and diseases 
Lectures accompanied by demonstrations 


arc of more practical use, than issuing 
printed leaflets, which he does not under- 
stand on account of his illiteracy. 

This then is a brief review, so 'far 
merely the crops are concerned, of what 
has been done, and what yet remains to 
be done In the next part of the article 
it is proposed to deal « ith the educational 
side of Agricultural Improvement 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE FUTURE” 

By Lajpat Rai 


H INDUISM is a vast sea of beliefs and doctrines, 
customs and manners which have been 
developing growing and accumulating In the 
course of millemoms Hinduism existed when there 
was uo civilization in Europe long before the dawn 
of history it flourished when Greece and Rome were 
at the zenith of their glory it U alive now and 
hopes to thrive and live in the future It is not a 
religion but a system It is not a creed but a mode 
ol thought It allows an amount of Individual 
freedom in thought the like of which is not known 
to any other religious system of the world It gives 
absolute freedom of worship to every individual 
according to his own taste belief and development 
Its moral standards are extraordinarily elastic 
Its ethical code is suited to the social and intellectual 
evolution of the various groups for which its provi 
8ioos ore meant Us laws, rules and commands are 
not of universal application , nor do they stand good 
for all eternity Hinduism Is extraordinarily flexible 
changing adaptive and progressive It has 
sustained a population of hundreds of million! for a 
period of thousands of years and is not known 
to have borrowed a single idea or article of faith 
from t!\t outside Up t\U the 5th century s c, it 
reigned supreme through the length and breadth of 
India nod even in some countries beyond Its borders 
About that time it gave birth to another system of 
thought, since known as Buddhism, which over 
flowed its boundaries and Influenced practically the 
whole of Asia bast West North and South 

Up to the rise ol Bnddhism Hinduism believed 
only )n ideas and not in the names of tjie personali 
ties who gave out these ideas Its culture was more 
impersonal than personal Hence the fact, that 
posterity doe* oot know the names ol those who 
composed the \ edas and the llp&mshads, or of those 
who^ounded the different schools of nmdu 

„ al d .*• « child of Hinduism Oat 

of thoi"ht »nrt h *!r“ * l .t d *.* Independent system 


the modern eel gious p* acres' of T the 

Hindu, bear the mark of Buddhist* thought but o' 


a definite Cfeed it disappeared from India more thafl 
a thousand years ago 

It is generally admitted by scholars that Hindu 
ism has not borrowed anything worth mentioning 

from the outside, yet the Hindus developed a liters 

ture and a system of thought which contain Within 
their bosom some of the best, the most elevating, tne 
most uplifting and the most invigorating Idea* 
known to the world Many a scientific truth redl* 
covered by Europ- within the last 500 years wo* 
known to the early Hindus They were the n rS* 
to develop a system of medicine, a system Of 
notation and many more things, upon which the 
great edifice of modern civilization has been cons 
tructed They were early to discover that the earth 
moved round the sun and was not flat 

Hindu literature Is ns vast extensive and mdetef 
minate as Hinduism itself Speaking historically, it 
is a growth of at least 5000 years if not more 
Within this period there was not a day perhaps when 
something was not composed These 5000 years of 
the life of Hinduism may be divided into three period* 
that of growth stagnation aud decay It is rather 
difficult to say that it was ever stagnant From the 
period of growth and progress it started at once to 
decay By decay we mean comparative decay 
vigour of thought and ideas, certain degenevacy bt 
conception and a vast corruption of practice The 
last period is a curious mixture of soundness and 
nnsoundness Alongside of the most fanciful mythO 
logy the most absnrd and seemingly ridicnloii* 
stories of the origin and progress of the world, the 
most pernicious and sometime even revolting practice* 
In religion, flomished the moat elevating and uplift 
mg Ideas and the purest and noblest conceptions of 
life both here and hereafter* Thus in course of time, 
Hinduism has come to be a sea of varying and some 
times conflicting beliefs and enstoma and practice* 
\tt it has managed to maintain Us loftiness and 
pnntv, without diminution or abbreviation In thf* 
apparent conflict, and chaos however, there la a 
certain unity of idealism and also a certain 
uniformity of practice which distinguishes it from 
other rel gious systems of the world The period of 
decay has now ended and Hinduism is once more oo 
the upward course A new life has sprung up , new 
blood is courting in it* terns The old dried up bone* 
are being re invigorated and stregtbened The whole 
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country Is alive With vigorous thought and the 
country is ringing with cries of revival, reform and 
reconstruction. 

As with Hinduism, to with Binds Literature 
Daring the coa'se of centuries, Indian literature 
has undergone a canons process of aeenmolation 
home of the best products of the period of growth 
and progress have been polluted by subsequent 
additions and interpolations This is partica 
larly true of the Epics and the Codes The Mababha 
rata, which now contains over 100 000 lines is be 
lieved to hare originally consisted only of 10,000 lines 
The Ramayana also, has been tampered with, 
though not to that extent The latest rcscensious of 
the Epics are placed somewhere in the first ten 
centuries of tbe Christian era, when Hinduism was 
fast treading the path of decline The same may be 
said of tbe Code of Mann, the latest edition of which 
is said to hare been compiled in about 200 A D let 
there li hardly anything lu Hindu literature, and 
Hindu mythology, which does not find some kind of 
parallel in the literature and mythology of other 
nations of the world— we mean nations which count. 

Tbe Hindu Community, too. Is the on ■ community 

of its size in the world, living In one conutry under 
one denominational nomenclature It inclndes within 

and tocial evolution, from the most primitive to the 
most modem in their mental and moral equipment 
Under the circumstances it Is no wonder that a 
foreign student can find anything he Is looting for 
to praise or damn India and its civilization, la 
Indian literature and Indian life It all depends on 
the point of view, with which he starts, or on the 
first Impressions his mind receives It Is thus under 
staodable wby India— a study of Indian literature 
and Indian conditions— leaves such entirely different, 
sometimes diametrically opposing Impressions on the 
minds of different foreign students A critic has 
ample, more than ample, material from which to 
select, to prove that India is a “barbarous” coontry, 
unfit to associate with the “civilised * countries of 
tbe world on terms of equality The proselytizing 
missionary and the auperior Imperialist, both find 
enough evidence to base their condemnation of Hindu 
religion and Hindu life They pick np what auits 
their respective themes. Even a rationalist aud a 
scientific enquirer finds plenty which is “revolting’ 
to his sense of “propriety, decency and right ’ I\ bile 
condemning and criticising India, these critics ignore, 
rather forget for a moment, the history of tbe rest 
of tbe world, and the literatures of other nations 
They Judge India by absolutely modern standards 
and finding a good deal there, which is below the 
highest and tbe best of these standards, they pro- 
nounce an unfavorable verdict and think they have 
destroyed a hydra beaded monster If India were 
politically free, aud economically aelf regulated, auch 
a condemnation, however wholesale or awerping, 
would not matter much In fact the chances are 
that »t would not be indulged too often, for fear of 
■ hortiog the susceptibilities of a powerful community 1 , 
Bat a* It is, India is neither politically free, nor 
economically aelf regulated, and most of Ibis fanlt 
finding and dissectioo of Indian thought, Indian 
life and Indian literature has an nltenor motive 
behind It This motive may be conscious or nneons- 
cions , but to long assnch critics must insist on India 
being politically and economically co a trolled from 
without, by men of their own race and blood, tbe 
Indian patriot must be excused, if he cannot help 
ttclng a political aud economic motivt Mund seen 
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it does it improve the situation, that a 
of this kind should see the wisdom of admitting 
tba 1 B rlt ‘sb rule fa India * * r " ' - 


t last forever . _ 
„„„ An admission of such an 

0 ), T Ioiis fact can hardly be called evidence of open 
jjjjudedoess Remember British Connection and British 
j> B je are not one arid the same thing, 

jt I* quite in keeping with human nature that 
ooc should presume the supenoity of one s own 
_ eo ple, see the mote in tbe other man’s eye quite 
J. on rernedly while ignotmg the beam in bis own 
jj UI nilits is a peculiar weakness of .the East , It 
q 0( js no worshippers in the West, except when the 
\Ve^ t,TaDls to Impose it on others The westerners 
^ c l,eve In boosting as an essential factor for the 
pg.phology of success This is a commercial age and 
boosting pays Boosting of one n own goods 
IIIT plres the running do wn of the rivals <n tbe market 
ko two things could be “the best in the world ’, an 
confession very common in commercial advertise- 
ments ‘Boosting Is by no means confined to the 
d0 niant of commerce It Is an ertremely useful 
wt ^pon in tlie region of politics too It stimulates 
( g 0 rt to keep wbat one has and supplies fresh 
mo| neotnm to get more An Imperialist's psychology 
| 9 -really helped by a belief in his people’s superiority 
in the inferiority of those whom. ■!. i*. <R}enAtrL 
<0 dominate and exploit It strengthens the former, 
BO d weakens the latter 1 1 Is necessary to constantly 
rtp rat i(, and to harp on it to maintain that degree 
„f * efficiency which is essential for Its continued 
gnC cess and so we find that all Imperial and 
ma vterful people have since tbe beginning of tbe 
wo r!d posed as saviours of their victims, “tbe chosen 
of t be g° ds . ” the possessors of a superior morale and 
onlture as compared with those whom they wanted 
to rnle and exploit. Their right to govern, they 
tfonh. has been gnraoteed by the gods Secondly, 
B constant repetition ol their superiority, skilfully 
B0 <I adroitly done, hypnotises the victims into a 
belief of their own inferiority and ' barbarism”, aod 
_ r „dua))y wins them over to the side of willing 
Qbed'ence and quiescent submission A conqueror 
i, a lw«y» abetter roan than the conquered, at least 
ID his own estimation It Is to his interest to 
p rp duce the same belief in the conquered people 
Ttr Aryan eouquerori of India called the ancient 
10 (,«bitaDts of tbe country 1 barbarians the Moslems 
jheir turn, called the Hindus 'barbarians”, and 
tbe Bntish to their turn have called both by the tame 
-.xie. The Romans called their subjects barbarians l 
ao< f to did the Greeks and the Persians Even 
Qj^ngis khan the Mongol, and Tamerlane the 
T„fk, claimed to be more civilired than the Hindus, 
tbr p «r*iaos and the Europeans whom they 
COE qoered aod reduced to the position of subjects, 
•yj,^ Germans of to-day are doing exactly the same 
thi<5K They believe tbeic ‘ Hal tut ' to he the best 
( be world, and that by enforcing It at the point 
of ( he baronet, and by bringing the world under 
tbetr subjection they would be conferring a boon on 
tbe ,atter The truth is, that the very fact of 
i., 0 bjection" IS proof presumptive of the inferiority 
„f ,he subject race, and as long as the latter remains 
coo <meed of its inferiority, they must continue in 
subI' c,IO ° 11 19 business of the Blaster to foster 

that belief hot 11 bim«c!f as well as in the other. 

TbA* I* the way of Imperialism 

y r WiTiam Archer, the author of the book 
und tr review, is not an Imperialist, though he is 
aw/ al, T ,b I of being considered a Little Englander, 
and ,s Anxious li> establish that negation by canstaut 
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reiteration * I am no little Englander,” says be 
in protest Ip 19) “on the contrary, 1 regard the 
Brittsh Empire as one ot the greatest, and possibly 
one of the most beneEceot facts of history ” The 
italics are mine Ever since the dawn oi history, 
Imperialists, all the world over, have been using 
identical language It is a necessary part of their 
maVe up. But Mr. Archer is not an Imperialist, 
because with his keen intelligence and acute mind, be 
feels that “the time Is ripe for the open recognition 
and promulgation of a greater view of England's 
duty and opportunity in India" and that “the 
brutally contemptuous attitude of the West to East 
. has had its day " “Bad manners are no looker 
(Italics mine) good form," (thereby clearly implying 
that once they were) and “racial superiority, if it 
exists at all, is not to be demonstrated by blaster 
and swagger.” The curious thing is that? Mr. 
Archer should believe that a mere recognition, 
however * explicit'’, that England’s rule n India 
cannot last forever and is only “a means, not an 
end” furnishes him a complete justification for a 
display of that very same “bluster and swagger” 
and “bad manners,” which he condemns in others 
In his Prologue, Mr Archer justified his effort, 
which he calls an “addition to the mountainous mass 
of Anglo Indian literature" by the fact, that “he had 
something to say which has not” to his knowledge, 
"been fully, explicitly and dispassionately said 
before ” Comparing his work with that of his 
predecessors he wants his readers to understand that 
“others have spoken with a passionate partisanship, 
or with a querulous pessimism, which has lessened 
the weight of their words,” while he sees no reason 
either for “pessimism 1 or for invective” Now this 
is only another illustration of the European habit 
of ‘ boosting" or self complacency There is very 
little In this book, which bas not been said before, 
by other writers, not even his much vaunted 
discovery, that British rule in India cannot last 
forever and is only a weans to an end. Yet, there 
is hardly any other book, written by any Anglo 
Xadlan of scholarly reputation, (we are not speaking 
« of super rabid writers) who has displayed such 
“passionate partisanship” and who has made such 
a free nse of superlative “invective” in criticising 
everything Hindu— their religion, their social life, 
their culture, their literature and their art, as Mr 
Archer has, in this work The book bristles with 
invective, exaggerations, misinterpretations, omis 
emus and special pleading There is also a good 
deal in it, which is truly just, and to the point, 
the value of which, for constructive purpose, has 


situation A critic of tbat calibre can hardly be 
considered reliable, because even the worst enemies 
of India do not deny her a civilisation in the past 
Mr. Archer has to admit tbat in certain places, but 
these ball heaTted, forced admissions exasperate him 
all the more to the use of strong language At times 
be feels tbat "the tokens of barbarism in manners 
and religion, on which" be has “been dwelling are 
indeed saperEciaT’i italics mine , mark the force of the 
word indeed), but ins disgust attbe social degeneracy 
of the Hindus is so strong that be is cot prepared 
to withdraw or soften bis judgment as to India 
never having had noy civilisation at ail “There 
never was a great civilization in India,” says be, 
“but there mast have been In the epic ages a splendid 
barbarism In' the course of haple«s centuries, ft 
sank into the Hinduism we see today” ‘Splendid 
barbarism,” as plentifully proved by the present war 
and Its orgies, by excesses resulting from physical 
and intellectual intoxication, Is perhaps, tbe very' 
expression which an equally critical Asiatic might, 
more justly, apply to the civilization of Europe, but 
then, we shall have to confess that the world has not 
yet developed beyond the stage of this “splendid 
barbarism " Mr Archer is fully conscious of this fact, 
because he practically admits this In bis Prologue 
(p 6) He knows very well that “tbe struggling out of 
tbe age ot faith into tbe age ot knowledge ’ Is a very, 
very recent phenomenon and that signs are not 
wantfng which do not remove it from the range of 
possibility, that before Europe finally emerges out of 
this struggle, it may have a fearful relapse into real 
barbarism compared with which tbe 4 barbarism” 
oMpdia maybe civilization Itself. No one deplores 
more than the educated Indian the “secular stagna- 
tion" of India but it should not be forgotten tbat 
dnriDg the period the world * of Europe bas 
been carrying on its struggle' towards “secular” 

n ;res», India has been under the iron heel of 
oreign bureaucracy who laid down for it the 
pace of progress according to the exigencies of their 
rule Even now, there are parts of Europe and 
of America, whose “barbarism” is neither “splendid” 
nor “picturesque” nor even “venerable”. The whole 
thing turns upon one's Idea of civilization, There 
are phases of European ' civilization" which no 
Indian would wish for his country One comes 
across them in the most civilized cities of Europe and 
America, fa tbe saloons of London, Pans, Berlin, 
New York, in the Ghettos of Italy, Greece and Russia 
and in tbe packing houses of Chicago. 

Mr. Archer’s book may be divided Into two parts 
(a)^vblch dealS'Witb those aspects of Hindu religion 
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extolling religions education oi the most reactionary 
kind, which in their judgment imposes opoa their 
believers the duty of implicit obedience to the king 
and the priest. The “eecnlar stagnation ' of India is 
partly One to her Government While Brahmins 
advocating political reforms hare been denonnced. 
Brahmins and priests advocating ' eecoiar stagnation ’ 
hare been landed and eialted Caste rivalries in 
secular life have keen set up, encouraged and 
stabilised. 1, for one, would have welcomed Mr 
Archer’s I'-onocIastic condemnation of popular 
Ulnda'sm, and of the caste system, bnt for the 
Orgies of exaggeration and partisanship Into which 
he has descended For some time past I bave been 
deploring the tendency of Indiscriminate glorification 
of the past of India to which some though only a 
very few, educated Indians were falling a prey In 
Imitation of theif western brothers Mr Archer s 
criticism would have been really belpfal and useful m 
curing these 1 odiaos of this habit If he had only 
used sober language and been even tolerably raoder 
ate and fair in hn selections of the things attacked 
As the book stands, however, It Is likely to be dis 


missed as the ’fatest exhibition of that "swagger 
and blaster ’ which tbe writers of the West have 
been persistently showidg towards tbe East and to 
which the East has become quite accustomed In 
the political portion of tbe book Mr Archer is 
fairly accurate and impartial when he deals with 
facts, but he is hopelessly wrong when he comes to 
the defence of British policy, in answer to the 
criticisms of tbe Indian Nationalists The Tatter 
portion Is only a reproduction of tbe usual Anglo 
Indian special pleading which one may better read 
in tbe books of tbe actors tbemselve" Tbe air of 
impartiality which Mr Archer assumes deceives 
nobody In fact as one proceeds with the reading 
of tbe book one gets molt and more suspicious 
that tbe object of this book is not reform, bat that 
the whole stage was set for a particular purpose 
and that that purpose was to prejudice the 
Indian claim for immediate autonomy The booh 
waa written before the war bad broken out, but it 
was published jnst when tbe Indian claim for Home 
Rule began to come into prominence This may be 
purely accidental, but it is significant 
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T O students of Indian History the ad 
mimstratire methods ot Indian rulers 
have an absorbing interest as tbe 
views of the Bast about some of them have 
peculiarities which are in many respects 
in marked contrast to those ot the West 
Some functions of social life (hospitality, 
for instance,) which in the West are con 
sidered to be generally beyond the sphere 
of government control and others which 
arc considered to be the peculiar domain 
of Trades Unions and guilds, such as fixing 
ol prices of goods, are in India enforced by 
Royal command. 

The orders or hakumnataabs* as they 
are called, issued in the year 1811 from tbe 
Dewan Kutchen of Lmga Raja W odayar. 
Raja of Coorg, are in these respects inter- 
esting as illustrating the principles of 
government which are essentially Indian. 
These bukums are also instructive m res- 
pect of the internal condition of Coorg a 
century ago But in view of the generally 
formed estimate of the character of this 
Raja, these hokums assume an extraordi 
nary value in defending him In Richter’s 
Coorg Manual this Raja is described as 
“having all the traditional caprice and 


inhumanity of an oriental ruler, maiming 
and murdering his dependents without 
remorse and without control ” Writing m 
1817, Lieutenant Connor considered “his 
abilities not above mediocrity" and w©s 
inclined to think, he took little active part 
in the administration of the State. A 
German missionary, Dr Mocgling, has 
described him as having “agreediness after 
gold, no matter how obtained, and a 
bottomless depth ofcunnmg " 

A reader of these bukums will be puzzl 
ed to reconcile the account of the Raja's 
character as given by the above authorities 
with the tender solicitude and paternal 
care displayed in every one of the hukums 
issued by him 

Born in 1775, he succeeded Virarajetldca 
the Great in 1810 under rather peculiar 
circumstance" On the death of Yira- 
raiendra. . the kingdom devolved by, will, 
to his daughter Devammaji Rule "by a 
woman being, however, a departure from 
the usual custom, was unwelcome to the 
people and the Rani voluntarily abdicated 
her throne in favour of Lingaraja, the last 
but one Rajah ot Coorg. 

The opening years of the Rajah’s reign 
seem to have been devoted to the prepara- 
♦ v system of "sist" or 
all land was 
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and classified and their assessment fixed 
That landowners still trace their posses, 
sion to these “sist pattas ’ is a tribute to 
the thoroughness with which the work 
was done This in itself would have been 
sufficient to credit the ruler with an 
anxiety to be just to all his subjects It 
was m his reign, too, that the palace in 
the fort at Mercara, now med for 
Government offices, and the splendid 
Temple dedicated to Vonkara Iswara, 
were finished It might incidentally be 
mentioned that in the construction of the 
latter, iron bars and mortar are used, a 
precnrser to the modern ferro conciete 
These hukutns then have their origin 
in this period when the Rajah was endea 
vouring to systematise his government 
The hukutns are 53 in all, dealing with 
various administrative matters and though 
addressed actually to the Parpathigar* 
of Bettictnad are in fact circular orders 
ior the guidance of the officers of the 
District The first hukum, for instance, 
issued on'tbe 1st day of the bright half of 
Chaitra, Prajotpatya year (4913 Kah 
yuga ), corresponding to 25th March 1811, 
is addressed to the Parpathigars, Shan 
bogs, Potails Takkasf and the people of 
Bettictnad Though the huJcums follow 
no methodical plan, they can for our 
purpose be treated conveniently under 4 
or 5 different heads 

Being essentially an agricultural 
country, the problem of agricultural 
prosperity and the allied one ot assessment 
are by far the most important We will 
therefore deal first with hu&ums treating 
of these nbjects 

The most noticeable and gratifying 
feature about them is that the State seemed 
to take a \ cry real and lively interest in 
the welfare of the ryot and in every way 
tncd to encourage cultivation The new 
settler was helped with loan of cattle and 
paddy from the palace farms in addition 
tQ *J» ' ant * * ie required The paddy and 
C ?i wcre to be returned when he was 
t _° on his onn legs (11) t To 

. ^ Ernies of difficulty he could 

monev t lc palace either gram or 

money at the remarkably Ion rote of 1 

BiriTSL*®'"’* rt "*t ”f. n.a .n administrative 
t Stldmtg 

vtlbtUkSSF* " ,tb nbr4cke ‘* «fer to lbs cam t*r 


per cent per annum (12) Among the 
duties of the potail one was that he was 
required to see that the lands of any ryot, 
who unfortunately fell sick m the cultwa 
tion season, were ploughed by his neigh 
bours (26), a very salutary provisions 
such a malarial country as Coorg The 
potail was also required to encourage the - 
ryots to cultivate various pulses, vege 
tables, etc , m the gardens adjoining their 
houses and on every Monday in the 
cultivation season was required to inspect 
the village and rebuke any ryot who, 
instead of working, was idling away bis 
time Once a fortnight a report was to 
be submitted to the parpathigar about the 
progress of cultivation in his nad (26) 
Liberal provision for the remission of 
taxation was made in the case oflands 
newly brought under cultivation 

Lands brought under cultivation for 
the first time had full remission for 8 
years and Vx Vs % full revenue was to he 
collected alter the 9th, 10th, llth and 
12th years respectively If however it 
had been once cultivated but lying fallow 
for the past 50 years or if it had been low 
lying timber clad waste, full assessment 
was paid after the 8th year and Vs and $4 
assessment was to be paid m the 6th and 
7th years respectively The ryot had to 
pay Va % and lull assessment after the 5tb, 
6th and 7th years in the case of one culti 
vated land lying fallow for only 25 to 50 
years (11) Under certain conditions the 
ryot could give up a portion of the hold 
ing which he found too large for him (13 
and 45) 

The assessment was calculated in 4 
instalments in the months of Afagha, 
Phalgunn/Chuitra and Vaisakha (l4)and 
not in other months, as “m other months 
the ryots will have to reap the grain and 
the palace dues will not he collected ” 
There was, it would seem, no system of 
coin currency oi the State and either 
gram or coins of any description could be 
accepted in payment of the land tax, the 
State specifying from time to time the 
rates of exchange at which dtfierent coins 
were to be received (4) It paddy was 
given it was to be stored agreeably 
to the instructions laid down in the 5th 
and 6th hukums 

The land assessment seems to have been 
very low and indeed, Connor mentions 
“the extreme lightness of the land tax” 
The absence of indication, moreover, 
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about tb* difficulty of collecting it seems 
to confirm the statement 

Intimately connected with assessment is 
the question of land tenure The basis of 
tenure at the time was evidently feudal 
The officers of the Government were paid in 
kind and land was given on jama right 
where in return for services to be rendered 
such as following the chase with knife and 
gun discharging police duties etc a 
favourable rate of assessment was chaTg 
ed Lands which were not held in service 
tenure were called Sagu lands and had 
to pay in consequence double the above 
rates For extraordinary and meritorious 
service rendered to the State there was 
the Umbli rate i e specially light 
assessment Mention is made in the 35th 
hukatn of certain persons who on account 
of their services were allowed to pay the 
tax on their land at Umbli rate In return 
for these privileges one man out of three 
from those households had to render 
service m the Palace for a fortnight and 
to return home he being supplied with 
food and raiment at the Palace expense 
during the period he worked It is how 
ever incorrect to say that no service was 
demanded of the Sagu ryot A certain 
amount of service was probably expected 
of him though not to such an extent as 
7714-7 


It Palace 

was required of the Jama ryot since we 
find from the 46th hokum that such sagu 
ryot could by paying 3 Varahas instead 
of the usual 2V« for assessment exempt 
himself from all services We have ob 
served already that a light assessment was 
fixed in the case of the Jama ryot and a 
lighter one for special meritorious service 
It remains to observe that in the case of 
traitors a penal assessment of Rs 12 per 
100 battles of land was levied (52) 

The land tax was reduced to Tir of the 
produce as against f sanctioned in the 
Shastras says the 3rd hukum In the 
Dbarmashastras appertaining to Rajas 
it is written that by this shall the policy 
of a raja be governed of the crop harvest 
ed— j shall be the share of the palace while 
f shall remain with the cultivator Aow 
guided by divine wisdom and desiring 
that our people may lire in happiness and 
tier pray for our welfare renown and 
prosperity we take one tenth and leave 
nine tenth to the cultivator[\ta\ esareours) 
The usual or sigu rates was varahas 
(ks 10) for 100 battles of land or about 
10 Rs (or 3 acres The normal jama rate 
was Rs 5 for 100 battles of paddy land 
while Rs 3 2Y2 and 1 were the special 
umbli rite for the same extent of land 
Besides the laud tax there was also a 
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functions ranging tr0 “ , 0 t£, ^uttam whether rich or poor, were “^ chayat 
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Vx, y= *" d r t 1 &hvc rrfTyrlota culb “as to take h,s seat 
» £ nT 50° 78 and WO buttS of laud But he wbosc.case w« ndltl0 n 

Attbe same time ^4 batty of 
to he taken from owners i cultivating 25 50 
battles and 1% battles from those cumva 
tine oyer that These taxes were ° r 'P” a ' ly 

of an eleemosynary character ho g 1 


shall stand apart usually paid 

The arbitrators were not usuaU; 7 P» M{ 

sHSHS^pai-anS 

land and imposed it as a tax reelvered Of these 5 parts were t o go to 

nex?m™m P :Snce"\4"bu^sJeal,ng the jala^and out person 

S'justo These Mums d 0 ” 0 ^"?, 0 ” Pr ThepuSmbmenS to be inflicted for r «£ 
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hi9 troubles of other matters shall be 
heard privately and™ ith sympathy (italics 
Are ours) says the 20th hukum If trifling 
it must be redressed and he must be sent 
home with his mind set at peace If it 
be beyond his powers he must be referred 
to the proper Courts 

The method oi trial was by jury “Four 
men oi good sense and repute (two on 
either side) shall be sought whose award 
will be marked by equity and truth ” The 
panchayatdars were to give their find 
mg after hearing the evidence before “one 
in authority ” Provision was made to 

vumI uuopfl i U mill uh Hm nnyfi.B rl nr" rrurl 


of minors They were to ne ™ , 

kinsmen of the minor or in dehuH 
Potail What remains of the prope J 
after deducting the cost o' management 
was to be given to the ™"° a la;s 
attaining majority (39) The se : m 

down the principles for tne e . , 

of offenders The role was that offenders 

,rom ”««r£! 


were to be exchanged ior ^ f _T Coorg 
number of fugitive offenders from _ t-oorg 
(51 ) The last one treats of the policing 
and guarding of lrontiers f 

The third group or classification of 
these hah urns may fitly be called Rules 
for tlie guidance of public tenants and 
to the finding "In such cases the reason officers,” inasmuch as they prescribe t e 
for dissent shall be demanded before the attitude of Government officers towards 


r provision was mauc iu 

uittvcnocn .n which the parties demurred 
to the finding “In such cases the reason 
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subjects and are interesting m the extreme sihle officers The Shanbog was to act 
Says the 2nd order Remember the com as the remembrancer of the Parpathigar 
mands set forth in these bakamuamas and to record all matters coming to his 
Collect the palace dues with discretion and knowledge Ml other execntive work was 
diligence which is rightly dne Oppress to be done by the Parpathigars of whom 
not the people it warns or collect more there were two each having 20 days 
thinking to gain the favour of your pro duty and 10 days off duty every month 

tector By such collection the treasury is The treasury was to be kept open till 
not filled It goes on Many and varied 27V& galiges (about 5 o clock) after sunrise 
are the ways of the people Do yon who for the transaction of business after 
wear the badge of power guide them in which it was to be closed and sealed 22) 
the ways of virtue and cherish them as a The 44th bakum insists on there* being 
mother its ch Id and ends with a solemn neither erasures nor corrections m the 
warning whoso disobeys these commands accounts to be submitted by the Parpathi 
Will endure misery both in this and the gar and Shanbog 

next world So say the Dbarmasbastras Many btikums about miscellaneous 

The remaining bukum s wh ch deal more matters touching the welfare of the people 
or less with office routine are not so next claim our attention Of such nature 
important The first bakutn deals with is the 12th bakum dealing about loans to 
tie hours of work to be observed in the needy ryots which has been already re 
nad kutchen the 2lst the registration of ferred to For 10 varabas charge 1 
all Dttaris and \iraqts issued from the. baaa (0 6-5). as interest for 1 Mthxttteiu 
palace the 18th with the necess ty of one batfrof paddy the rate of interest 
speedy despatch in official communications working out at one per cent Food was 
nnd the 31st with the forms of address to be given to any stranger if he scrupled 
to be used In addition to the directions not to eat it otherwise food materials 
to the Shanbog and the Parpath gar to be for a meal Should such a person be sick 
fonnd scattered in various other kirns s let b ra be led once or twice and tended 
the 40th and the 53rd bukatns deal speeifi says the 42ud hukam for that isbnt ordi 
cally with the duties of these two respon nary courtesy It is lelt to the pleasure 
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berately done to these trees in the 43 rd 
bukum Directions are given in the 28th 


of the host to give or refuse more than 

this ' Europeans also were to he supplied — — - . , 

with provisions at specified rates and order regarding the mode ot and tne ti 
hill for the same to be presented and for collecting honeycomb from trees st aD 
cashed at the Palace treasury (48) The ing on State land Wax from combs on 
Potail and neighbours are warned against trees on private land was to be sold t 
entering the house of a person who died p«»i anp a*- the rate of Rs 8 and Ks 


leiviug property but no heirs, lest, as the 
XOth bukum naively puts it, “they might 
remove his cash jewels and good cattle 
and substitute those of no value ” But 
Parpatbigar, the Sbanbog, the Potail and 
the Takka were to enter together, make 
an inventory and enter the same in the 
Palace accounts New settlers in want 
>f cattle might apply for such to the 
Palace The expenses of cremation and 
funeral of such persons were to he borne 
out of that money II, however, he died 
very poor the same were to be performed 
at public expense Directions are also given 
in the same bukum (49) for *he disposal of 
dead bodies of lepers and pregnant women 
The State also introduced a system of uni 
form weights and measures (15) Sample 


the Palace at the rate of Rs 8 and Rs 
per rnaund for the refined and unrefined 
variety respectively (28j Cardamums col 
lected in the forests leased by the State 
was also to be given to the Palace at 
certain specified rates (3) The 7th and 
33rd bukum deal with the collection ot 
certain minor forest produce How cer 
tain articles of home manufacture such as 
“mats, umbrellas, baskets, winnowing 
fans, sieves, etc ,” were to be obtained is 
mentioned in the 27th bukum “i2 niats 
and 12 umbrellas” were to be collected 
according to custom from each hut of the 
Pales,* inasmuch as the “house tax on 
them had been remitted last year ” The 
other articles were to be made to order by 
Medasx and Gourigas* on requisition from 
the palace These Pales, Medas and 


specimens with the Royal seal were to be Gourigas were to be paid from the paddy 
distributed to various aads and those in the palace stores accordiug to prescnb 
without such seals were forbidden to ed scale 


be used Foreign traders were to sell tbetr 
wares only in certain places near a kutchen, 
as'ht is not required that they shall paddle 
their wares from door to door throughout 
the nad ’ (34) v> e have already noticed 
the bukums directing help to be given to 
villagers handicapped by illness The 
State also, whenever there was surplus 
paddy in the Palace store, would order 
the distribution of the same to persons in 
straitpned circumstances (6) The re- 
maining bukums deal with subjects which 
range over a wide area, from the 38th 
fixing the minimum price of paddy, the 
36th advising about the siege of elephant 
pits, the 60th ofiermg rewards for the 
slaying of tigers, and the 9th for searching 
for absconders, to the 37th dealing with 
passports, the 23rd with the forms of 
mnrnage, 24th with Jama coolies and the 
32nd with poojn in Siva temples 

The remaining hukums concerning as 


The rem aimng hukums deal with the 
cultivation of the palace lands These 
were lands set apart for the use of the 
Royal Household “From that household 
which owns 2 ploughs, 2 men and 2 
women, 1 plough, 1 man and 1 woman are 
required to come and assist for 3 days in 
the cultivation of the palace lands ” 
“Those who will help will be well fed and 
be given betel leaf and nut and the women 
oil for tbeir body ” "By exacting labour 
more than 3 days,” says the 29th bukum , 
“the displeasure ot the State is incurred. 
Norshould houses having only one plough, 
pregnant women, and those just delivered 
be asked to come To such the parpathi- 
gars shall themselves give assistance and 
if they harass them, they expose them 
selves to punishment ” Apart from help in 
cultivating palace lands, a ryot had to 
give as many days' service to the Palace 
as he had ploughs (8) The parpathigars 


they do the requirements of the Palace are ordered not to disobey this rule but 
form a senes by themselves We most ■* 


themselves .... 

observe in the first place that sandal 
wood, bees wax and cardamums were 
monopolies ol the State The mode of 
cutting and the length ol the logs of 
,t " 8 '««> ■><■»■> in the 
tlst and the punishment for damage deli 


‘having regard to the number of the 
ploughs and men a ryot employs and 
other circumstances claim service accord 
ingly " Prompt obedience to summons 

• Diflerent classes of Pancbamas 
t Basket seating class 
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for Royal occasions was required of all 
Those bearing arms on hearing the news 
directly or indirectly were required to 
hasten at any hour of the day or night 
passing word to neighbouring villages 
( 19 ) 

This concludes a brief survey of these 
hukutns and one cannot but be struck 
with the fact that the author of these 
hukutns could not have been a heartless 
and greedy tyrant The high purpose 


Mereara 

and large degree of beneficence observable 
w several bukams are quite remarkable 
It is probable that these bvkums were 
actually carried out in practice and they 
were responsible for the prosperity ana 
contentment in the land At any rate 
they g ve us an insight into the attttude of 
the Ruler to the ruled and shows us that 
the government was paternal in its 
relations to the people 

R S Sanjiva Rao 


A NEW IMAGE AT BENARES 


P ASSING along an alley in the Maballa 
called Hararbsg in the city of Bena 
res I suddenly came across an image 
of unique interest situated at the loot of a 
Pi pal tree ( Ficus Reltgtoso Skt asvattha) 
and bearing marks of da ly worship by the 
H ndus who passed by it every morning 
What presumably the original s te of the 
image was there is now no means of 
ascertaining Tbes ngularly novel appear 
ranee of the image at once attracted my 
attention and led me to examine it very 


closely What struck me at the first sight 
was the peculiar ty of the faces borne by 
the image So far as my knowledge of the 
Indian Museums goes I may almost 
venture to say that no such image as this 
has ever been collected in any museum in 
any part of Ind a I hunted up several 
hooks on Ind an Iconography* but none 
of them possessed any account or Saef&ana 
which might at all apply to this image. 

•Foocbtr Iconoarapbic Booddb qoe Groowe*I a 
Boddb« Art o tod a GrumfiU Mylhcfo^ 
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remained subordinate to him and his 
famous son, Tippu Sultan. 

When, however, Tippu’s power was 
crippled. His Highness the then Rajah of 
Cochin concluded a treaty with the 
Honourable East India Company in 1791. 
The Rajah then agreed to become tribu- 
tary to the Company for all his territories 
which were m the bands of Tippu and also 
to pay a subsidy of one lakh of rupees 
every year in return for the protection 
which the British Government promised 
against all outside invaders. In 1808 
Pahath Achmt, the prime minister of the 
State, conspired against the life of the 
Resident and raised a revolt against the 
Paramount Power. The insurrection was 



i ( The Old Historic Palace where Cochin Rajas are 
. / even to-day crowned. 

quickly put down, but a fresh treaty was 
concluded, according to which the Rajah 
agreed to pay a tribute of 2 %. lakhs and 
not to correspond with any foreign power 
nor to admit any Europeans into bis State 
without the sanction of the British Govern- 
. faent. This treaty is still in force, except 
that in 1818 the . annual subsidy was 
reduced to two lakhs. 

The present ruler of the State is His 
Highness Sri Rama Varma who was born 
on. the 6th October 1858. He is the 
lountam-head of all authority in the State. 

The important officers ot the State enjoy 
powers delegated by His Highness. It 


must be remembered that, according to 
the treaty of 1809, the advice of the 
Paramount Power tendered - through the 
British Resident should be taken in all 
matters concerning problems of finance, 
increased taxation, revision of tariffs and 
the costitution of Civil and Criminal 
Courts of justice. In all other respects the 
authority of the Rajah is supreme and in 
purely internal affairs of administration 
there is no interference from the British 
Resident. 

The Dewn is the responsible minister 
of the Rajah and the chief executive officer 
of the State. His appointment and removal 
arc generally made after consultation 
with the Madras Government, though his 
nomination proceeds from His Highness. 
The Dewnn alone lias access to the Rajah 
and the British Resident, no other officer 
being allowed to correspond officially 
with them. An account of the adminis- 
tration of His Highness’ Government 
is given annually in the form of an Admi- 
nistration Report for the benefit of the 
public and the information of the Madras 
Government. 

There is no legislative assembly in the 
State for making laws and regulations. 
Whenever legislation is rendered necessary 
a draft bill is prepared and submitted by 
the Law Officer of the State. After the 
Dewan’s scrutiny it is published in the 
State Gazette for public criticism and 
submitted to the Government of Madras ‘ 
for advice. If approved.it goes to His 
Highness the Rajah and on receiving 
his assent becomes law. Such enactments 
are called regulations. < 

The law of succession in this State is 
peculiar. The son does not succeed the 
father, for the patrilineal system of inheri- 
tance obtains in this State. A man’s heirs 
are not his sons, but his sister’s children 
and therefore in the Royal family of Cochin 
the eldest surviving male member succeeds 
to the vacant throne. The Kajah’s wife 
and son have politically nq recognized 
status. For instance, the Consort of the 
present Kajah is highly educated and 
intelligent and yet on State ceremonial 
occasions she cannot appear with _ His 
Highness. There are at present 90 Princes 
of Cochin who are in receipt of fixed month- 
ly allowances. 

The eldest female member of the Royal 
Family is known as the senior Rani. She 
owns extensive landed estates, and the 
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income derived from these goes towards 
the maintenance of all the female members 
of the Royal Family and all children under 
1G years of age. In addition to this income 
an allowance of Rs. 45,000 a year is given 
from the State treasury for the same pnr- 
ose. Among the Princesses of Cochin 
ypergamy, or the system of “marrying 
tip , prevails. -There are at present T01 
female members in His Highness the 
Rajah's family. 

Cochin is very important economically. 
Her forests are a great asset. They contain 
teak, ebony, blackwood and other valu- 
able trees. A forest tramway has been 
constructed to tap distant areas of virgin 
forest and to facilitate the export of 
timber. Saw and timber mills have been 
established in several places and the timber 
trade of the State is one of the most 
pro«perous. Rubber plantations have re- 
cently come into prominence. 

In those regions which adjoin the sea 
and the* backwater, cocoaout-growing is 
the greatest industry. It supports a very 


large population The export of copra, 
the manufacture of yarn, ropes, rugs and 
mattings and the pressing of cocoanut oil 
have therefore taken the first place among 
the industries of Cochin. 

The existence of a natural system of 
water communication has given Cochin a 
great advantage in point of internal 
trade. The whole west coast is a net- 
work of backwater and canals which 
afiord splendid facilities for export and 
import purposes. The portion of the 
backwater m front of the public buildings 
at Ernakulam, the State capital, is a 
very safe anchorage for even large 
draught vessels The late Lord Kitchener 
was struck with the vast possibilities 
of the Cochin harbour as a naval base in 
the East Indies The great port of Cochin 
owes its rise to this canse alone. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that, small as the 
State is, it is economically one of the roost 
important of Indian States. 

p. K, Raman. 
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The Problem of English versus the 
Vernaculars 

In the course of a singularly well 
written article under the above caption 
contributed by Mr. K. II. Kelkar, in the 
April number of Indian Education (of 
Bombay) the writer observes 

We are told that the Com-n Iter, appom'ed by 
Government in PngLlnd to Consider the teaching of 
modern languages, emphasised the necessity of a 
thorough ground ng \n English for the study of a 
modern language Ibis means that the study of a 
second Language should not begin unless the knowledge 
of the first language « adequate It is a well known 
fact that our pupils began the study of English wath a 
most inadequate knowledge of tfieir own vernacular, 
although theoretically it is the first Language The 
question is, who u responsible for this i-ndequite 
grounding? It is al'eged by the advocates o! teaching 
through vernacular that this inadequate grounding is 
Largely due to the med umof instruction in High Schools 
It is true that the English language, on account of its 
being the med uni of instruction, receives special atten- 
tion at the hands of High School authorities. Bat this cs 
no reason why the study of vernaculars should be neg- 
lected The truth ts that cur educated society as a w hole 
7SU-8 


d d not care for the vernaculars Some parents even 
went so far as to positively discourage the use of the 
mother tongue m then homes’ l remember quite well 
how my father, who was a teacher himself, insisted 
upon my talking in English while at school He were 
constant!) encouraged by our teachers at school and 
elders at home to practise talking in English and to 
read ivttJ English books If a person pointed to the 
neglect of the vernacular, one replied ‘It is our mother 
tongue and as such requ res no special study ’ It is 
only of late that «e nave begun to recognise the 
necessity of a thorough ground ng in the vernacular. 
\«d it is very Ihety that this general social apathy 
influenced the High schools in the past Thus it 
appears that the Lnglish language cannot be made 
wuoUy reponsibfe lor the ev it, attributed to it 

Now let us consider the effect of the proposed , 
change on the study of EngLsh in ouc secondary 
schools. It does not require much reflect -on to see 
that the change in the medium of instruction wall 
benefit our pupils in many mays Put it requires 
careful consideration to determine the ex ct erlent of 
the e«l which the proposed change wiU uvflfct upon 
the study of English. In our opinion if vernaculars 
become the med urn of instruction, the study of 
l ngft»h wiB seriously suffer, unless some jud aous 
charges are introduced into both the sjllabus and the 
1 me table. In this connection a reference to the re- 
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cently issued qu nquennial report on Public Instruc 
ion in the Un ted Provinces will be ver> instructive 
and interesting Up to the year to instruction 
in English began w ith III class and Lnglish was the 
med um of instruction m all the classes from V 11 to X 
In 1015 16 vernacular became the medium of instruc 
tion in all classes from I to V I II One Inspector report- 
ed that the change ought to be beneficial but he feared 
that the result m ght be dertrimental to the study of 
English Some head masters reported that many 
bo)S who had already learnt their subjects in the 
vernaculars found it impossible to learn them all 
over again in English in the time at the r disposal 
The Inspector of Benares div ision observes “One can 
only hope that the improvement in the quality of 
education will be sufficiently marked so as to repay 
the additional burden imposed upon the teachers and 
to compensate for the inevitable falling off in the 
knowledge and famil irity with Fnglish These ex 
tracts amply justify the fear that the study of English 
w 11 suffer, if vernaculars become the medium of ins 
truct on And as a result of this the Fnglish language 
will be reduced eventually to a subord nate position in 
the system of our education There are some persons 
who will not m nd this result while there are others who 
w 11 welcome it It becomes, therefore absolutely 
necessary to determine the position of the English 
language in our system of education 

Before we do so let us first measure the social value 
which the English language enjoys at present There 
was a time when soc ety set such high value on the 
ab 1 ty to talk and vvnteEnglish well that to be ignorant 
of it was considered a d sgrace Familiarity with the 
English language was necessary both for social ana 
official dist notion And even to day educated Ind ans 
use English freely in their intercourse w th one another 
For instance, the Mandala of Poona thought it 
better to issue its pamphlet in English ’ Then again 
the Engl sh language is preferred to vernaculars as a 
med um for a scussion and del berat on e g tne 
deliberat ons of the National Congress are principally 
conducted in English In short the English language 
is the med um of exchange in the intellectual market 
of educated India Th s then is the inevitable given 
which must be taken into cons derat on in determining 
the position of the Engl sh language in our system of 
education We cannot agree w th those who preach 
’mil tant nationalism which measures the value of 
English by the pr nciple of sord d ut 1 tarian sm These 
m l tant nationalists mainta n that the standard of 
r nghsh in secondary schools need not be \ ery hfjjh It 
is enough, if students hold ng school leaving certificates 
are able to consult English textbooks and works of 
reference This position however cannot be mam 
ta ned without contrad ctipn Our 1 ves to day are 
influenced by the ideals of nationalism and self deter 
minat on Th s influence has been possible to us 
through our contact w th western culture This contact 
has been access ble to us through the study of the 
English language Therf again the presence of healthy 
optimism in our midst can be traced to the same source 
The valuable influence of Engl sh education consists 
just in this that it has taught us to appreciate the 
grandeur of this l fe it is true that our forefathers 
lived a 1 fe of lofty ideals in this world But they 
were not interested in it Our rcl gious trad tions 
have a decidedly anti mundane influence It is" 
necessar) to place special emphasis on this point in 
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should be nble to appreciate both these cultutH h , 

means that he must be familiar not only ww 

1 tcrature but with English ^“ature as weU ^ ^ 


1 terature but with English literature not 

the present circumstances college education us 
within the reach Of many persons A majony 
wilt have to be satisfied with secondary cou<- 
The standard of English in secondary 
fore ought to be such as to create a taste m t^P ^ 
for Fnglish literature Then again w e ra® ™ t 
that no nation can afford to rely exclusively ^ 
own store of knowledge It thecaS of India 

whole of the civilised world *" through the 

this vital touch can only be maintained^ ^8^ 
medium of the English lang 8 t ^ at English 

ance of the English fanguage is simply unthinkable 

Vernaculars'ia the Universities. 

The new class in Vernaculars for the 
M A degree in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta will be opened from 
July 15, next The study of Vernaculars 
has not hitherto found a place in the 
curriculum for the degree of M A , and 
this proposed innovation will be watenea 
with considerable interest by the public 
The object of this new class is to prepare 
M A candidates for examination in tne 
following twelve Vernaculars Bengali, 
Hindi, Guzerati, Onya, Assamese, Marathi, 
Cauarese, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 
Maitbih and Urdu The text boohs for 
these various vernaculars, we are toiu, 
have already been compiled and tne 
requisite stafl of professors for lecturing 
in them have also been appointed 
The presence in Calcutta of professors in 
these various vernaculars will, it is nopea, 
lead to useful philological, and anti 
•quartan research winch cannot fail to pe 
of great interest The Calcutta University 
has, thus, been the first m India to take a 
lead in giving a marked encouragement to 
the studv of important vernaculars of all 
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partsof the country and we donbt not that 
other Indian universities will follow snit 
in adopting this new trait in higher edu- 
cation in this country. In this connection 
it gives us pleasure to make the following 
extracts from the April number of The 
Mysore Economic Journal being the sub- 
stance of a conversation which Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, n Litt , had on “some 
educational questions’’ while he was at 
Bangalore in January last 

It is an imperative necessity that India of the 
present, and especially her universities should, ad- 
, equitely realise her ancient sense of equality which 
the narrowness of castes and creeds has during 
recent times almost stifled This misfortune has 
to be partly traced to the exclusive cultivation of 
Sanskrit by the few It is high time that (he illiberal 
units were pulled down, and equal chances afforded to 
every one in the land to secure the benefit of the 
intellectual and spiritual legacy which India s children 
have jointly inherited The great thoughts in her 
ancient Sanskrit literature if rightly understood and 
rightly interpreted, would be the most powerful 
antidote lor the modern narrowness and exclusiveness 
which have contributed not a little to her sufferings 
Sanskrit education should therefore be denied to none 
It will help best to put into the hands of every one of 
India’s sons and daughters a vernacular efficient lor 
the acquisition of a higher culture common to all 
India 

Again, if it is agreed that universal or national 
education is not possible except through the verna- 
culars, it is absolutely necessary to make them fit 
instruments lor this purpose That they serve best as 
media for instructing children in the lo%cr stages is 
teadily acknowledged \\ hether as the languages of 
the masses, mostly illiterate, they could express highly 
abstract, scientific, technical and Iterary ideas has 
been a matter of grave doubt In fact, their inherent 
deficiency in this respect has been patent from time 
immemorial inasmuch as they have had to borrow 
words from Sanskrit to convey deeper and technical 
thoughts And if from these tongues the Sanskrit ic 
element should be eliminated, there would be left in 
the great majority of them little to indicate real 
culture. If the \ ermcuhts, therefore, are to respond 
to the need either of the higher a nil he university 
stages of study, or or modem pubic life in India, 
•whatever gives these languages the capacity to form 
abstract, scientific and I terary terms should be 
strengthened In other words, without a reinforcement 
of the Sanskrit element the vernaculars can never 
fulfil the higher functions of Education 

If they are not to depend on Sanskrit, they must 
hes^e/ huioqe.an lamgurgs. fae.«iisteruncr._ *b,'ev 

will de of man lion m the modern struggle for 
existence W hich then is the more practicable and the 
easier of accomplishment either to cut off t’-e 
Sinskntic source and to open in their stead new 
h uropean channels, or to retain the Sanskrtc 
element, to develop it and to «uf p’ement it by borrow- 
ing not from the languages of F jrope ak.re, tut from 
those of a’l jfre world, whatever rcav be needed 7 
It a sometimes argued that Sanskrit is a ‘Dead 
language, aed that as such it can ir-fuse no Lfe into 


the vernaculars or rather, its influence would Jx: 
retrogressive, and would unfit the people for the 
modern struggle, But ‘dead is an epithet which only 
means 'not current’ and that in a particular form 
The words of a language bring with them not merely 
sounds but also ideas \\ ho does not know that 
Sanshritic ideas imported by the Sanskrit words in the 
Vernacular are at the present moment influencing 
Indian life as deeply as the vernacular ones 7 And 
what is more, like the Greek and other classical 
literatures of Europe, the Sanskrit culture contains 
many thoughts of value to the end of time thoughts 
to which men not only of India but of the entire world 
would recur again and again, thoughts that can never 
be old and therefore much less "dead 'Dead 1 as 
appl cd to a language like Sanskrit signifies, therefore, 
neither uselessness nor lifelessness And if the 
vernaculars are still living*, rt is because they stdl 
continue to drawr upon the Sanskritic source of 

The need for frequent translations from one Indian 
language to another, not only for their common 
enrichment but also for the development of mutual 
intellectual sympathy is increasingly felt Is any 
argument, then, required to show that with the 
common Sanskrit element developed, it would be easier 
to achieve this object than with the common features 
of the vernaculars suppressed or whittled down to the 
least possible dimensions 

Again one of the serious problems demanding 
solution, in this country is that of a common popular 
tongue, at least for all non-trdu population. And 
this hope will be nearer realization only if a knowledge 
of the common Sanskrit element be spread rapidly and 
wide and not by any other means vet known. 

One of the first steps to be taken therefore in the 
matter of Indian Educat onal reform is to make the 
Elements of Sanskrit a Compulsory subject of study for 
every non-E rdu pupil whenever the advancement of 
the Indian vernacular is sought 

That a simultaneous study of two or three 
such lingua ges entails undesirable strain Upon 
the child is, to say the least a thoughtless criti- 
cism This argument would have some force if 
Sanskrit were a foreign tongue or if it were made a 
medium of instruction At the present moment, in 
maiypatts of India Sanskrit and the vernacular are 
actually being taught. In the past, the I ingayats of 
the south and the Jams, not to say anything of l>e 
Brahmins, all over India, stud cd Sanskrit and a 
vernacular Most L rdu speaking Mahomcdans leant, 
even now, not only t-’id-a and some! ires' the local 
vernacular, but also Persian or Arabic And in Europe, 
Aner ca and Japan children learn, in most schools, 
mote than two languages one of which is often a 
foreign tongue And yet the complaint of a 'steam' 
has not t U now been heard There may be a few 
-sduvormaL minds, that. find. it. rLf&erJt. »a-*!ndsvmwsv;' 
Languages than one. And even for normal m nds. the 
acqu sition of languages, late in I fe, is really a difficult 
task But to the average child the learning of 
language*, especially allied ones such as Sanskrit and 
those Indian vernaculars that have borrowed largeh 
from it can never be a stra n It is at bottom only a 
quest cn of the method of teaching languages, at that 
stage. The book-method row so frequently employed 
is the very oppc6 te of fat weal. At Eolpur not ontv 
Sarskrit but e'en Engtsh is taught without books 
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Whit then were the Mahomedan [liters of India’ 
We have ahead) S .ven a pl.tnl anrvver loour ***** 
in calling them Mahomedins Uut that is °ny 
put of the answer The) were not onl) 
b, religion they were something else To call them 
Mihomedans will not csplain them Tor, Mihomcdin 
,sm although it influenced thef c,v ilmation land I We . will 
not account for everything in it We must the 
find out what the Mihomedm rulers ot lndia wMe by 
race, civilization and culture, apart Irani what the) 
were on account of the religion which^as^ ^ P ^ 
life than their Irethren, who acauire knowledge througn see thcm professing whcn ev ' ^ b {jlt j t hcy 

SSA. mom M«g l ;"N0M0 $£ of Ui^rahs who ,nv_,ded_S,«d 
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No practical educationist can contend that the study 
of Sanskrit at an carl) stage will tax the mind of 
aver age Indian children speaking the Indian 
vernic ulars 

If the study of Sanskrit is dropped in our schools 
wc cut ourselves off from our past complete!) and 
gradually westernize ourselves And this would 
amount to our suicide 

The real advantage of the vernacular medium — 
It is true that those who graduate in the vernacular 
hav e comparativ cl^ more limited prospects in modern 


life than their b r e 
English But the f 

those who take the vernacular path can gain more oclon 5 1 ■*' “A hive left little or no traces 
knowledge m the same time In German) for m 712 A D, „ fmd that all 

Instan e, the average boy of the II igh School stage their rule £ invaders of India were either 

knows more than his compeer in India The standard the other Ma mainlv the former 

should, therefore, be 'raised when the vernacular Turks or . A&^ri^ss^W.crTimmortahsed by 
medium is adopted And it will follow natural!) that Mahmud of G • jj j- ur k s bo were the 

a vernacular graduate will command a higher market the period of Gi ..V'. ‘ i ni j ia almost through- 

value than the English whose general standard of Slavi e kings who t*W£orthe irn Ini i.aalmi 0 f Taglak 
attainments would be lower, in spite of his special out the thirteent -n^Moecnlh the Dynast) of 

knowledge of English The vernacular men ought. ^ 526-1857) l^r comparatively 

in the interests of every government to be preferred the Great Mogul u 5 ,W C representatives of 

for public service. Men and women will then naturally Sorter ncr.ods of time, the represent _ 

seek in larger numbers the vernacular courses, which 


will rapidly increase its popularity 

The Nomads in India 

In the April number of The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society published 
from Bangalore, Professor M. Rathtm- 
swamy, of Madras, writes rather a long 
article under the above caption which is 
highly interesting and instructive at a 
time when India is again under invasion, 
albeit of no consequence, by a Moslem 
Power. We make the following extracts 
from at — 

To understand the rule of the Mahomedans m India, 
a rule which extended roughly from 1000 to 1 800 
A D , to understand their success and their failure their 
rise and their fall the character and value of the 
service which they rendered to the country they in 
vaded and ruled for so long we must know first of 
all what kind of people these rulers of India were 
What was the character and degree of their civilliza 
tion and culture when they came into India ? Were 
they savages or civil zed 7 v\ ere they an agricultural 
or a pastoral people ? Were they a people driven by 
the Demon of progress or were they satisfied with the 
ideal of a moderate and permanent ease ? Were they a 
peop’e easily open to new ideas and quickly receiving 
the inpress of new surroundings or from pride or 
stolid ty, were they afraid and jealous of the new and 
the strange 7 These are questions that must be 
answered on the threshold of any study of the 
Mahometan Rule in India Not till we allocate to the 
M .hotnedan conquerors of India, their place in the 
!v,«r ,y ,l, ClV ' za V 0n a r d culture not till we know 
i “-‘houghts that voluntaril) 
t\l then shall* w t0 1,fe and the "° r ld— not 

shall vve understand them t,U we knw them 


wTestcd the rule of Delhi and of the House otbner 
Shah (1530-1556) the rival and the exemplar of the 
greatest of tie Great Moguls But it was the Turk 
fhat predominated An cloqucnt test.mony to the fact 
that Moslem rule in India was mainly Turkish is that 
m South Indian languages Turh denetes hlnhomedan 
fToolkhan in Tamil, Toorkodu in Telegu) But 
Turks or Afghans, the Mahomedan rulers of India, all 
belonged to the same kind and degree of civilization. 
Whatever their race, whenever and however they 
came to Ind a to whatever dynasty the) belonged, 
the Mahomcdan rulers of India, in matters of Govern- 
ment social l fe and culture w ere one and the same 
Similar political arrangements, a similar social economy, 
added to a common rel gion, impart unity to the 
Mahomedan period which divisions of race or dynasty 
cannot impair Slave or Taglak, Afghan or Mogul 
their rule as wc shall see was characterised by the 
same ideals, the same practice the same achievements 
and the same^hortcomings And for the valid reason, 
that in civ ilization and culture they were akin to each 
other . 

What then were the Mahomedan conquerors ot 
India accord ng to their civilization and culture 1 The 
answer is they were Nomads 

Continuing the writer observes : 

Not only in matters of government but in family 
and social life we find the cnaracterestics of nomad C 
civilisation among the Turkish invaders of India 
Like that of most nomads their family life was based 
upon polygamy They had the nomad s contempt 
for agriculture and for the slow laborious and 
unexc ting means of acquiring property Outside the 
profess on of arms the occupation they favoured 
with their service was the nomadic ^>ne of trade 
Carrying commodities from one country to another 
in caravans gave them the movement and changeof 
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scene which then hearts desired It was the natic 
more settled peasants of the countries they conquered 
Ike the Tajiks of Persia or Afghan stan or th» sartes 
of Central Asia that supp! ed them with food and 
drink. 

• As with the Tuiks so it was with the Afghan 
conquerors of Ind a like the Choi ides the Sayyads 
and the I od s Then as now the Afghans tended 
cattle and fought when they had not to feed their 
flocks. Agr culture manufactures and industry were 
in the hands of Persians, Armenians or Hindus 
They were filled with a love of free movement 
and were fond of changing their boundarcs House 
against house and village they were what De Sacy 
says of the r descendants incapable of the d sciphne 
of l_-iw and settled government and always on a 
warlike footing with their neighbours As an Afghan 
is reported to have told Elph nstone disun on 
unrest and bloodshed are- natural to them and they 
would never acknowledge a master 

Thus, whether Turks or Afghans and however 
they might differ from each other in race and language 
the Mahoinedjn conquerors of India were Nomads 
Of course there are nomads and nomads There 
are gradations between ioi instance the Mongol 
the Afghan and the Turk Put in all that const tutes 
the dfference between the Nomad c and the settled 
State — pol tical restlessness disl ke for agriculture 
and hatred of discipline they each of them in 
varying degrees had the root of the matter in them 
Historians have often wondered how the word Mogul 
which Babar as all true Turks hated has come to be 
applied to thehmpre in India founded and ruled by 
people of Turksh descent But it woutd seem as 
if the rarely erring instinct of Trad tion has fastened 
upon .the Turkish rulers of India a I tie which would 
prevent them or the r admirers (tom ever attempting 
to renounce their nomadic identity 
The writer continues 

Nomads were the Mahomed an conquerors of India 
- and nomadic was the r rule The impress of 
nomadism was frit in their government their 
social life, their attitude to the country they 
invaded, and thrlr relations with the people they 
brought under their subjection It coloured their 
' public and private life prompted some of their most 
characteristic actions and policies, and determined 
the course of their carter in the country Now on a 
moderate scale, now overwhelmingly, at other times 
battling with opposing Influences It is always there 


dogging, dogging, so to apeak, the footsteps of 
people who could not get rid of it Through change 
of fortunes and dynasties throughout their history, 
nomadism was the charteristic of the Turkish and 
Afghan Rule ft is the key to their history, because 
it was the spirit of their civilisation 

Like the Huns and the Mongols the Afghan and 
Turkish invaders of India showed themselves as 
Domads in nothing to much as la the motives that 
prompted their invasions It was lore of plunder 
and booty or the overflowing energies of a people 
untamed by the arts of peace and industry, or 
simply the lust of conquest that inspired the 
Mabomrdau Invasions of India Some modern 
historians indeed deceived by the obiter dicta and 
the afterthoughts of the chroniclers have attempted 
to piclure these Invasions especially those of 
Mabomad of Gbazoi as being undertaken for the 
sacred cans* of Islam. Oat if we observe the character 
of these invaders and the course of their invasions 
we shall tee that they were directed by more secular 
and vulgar motives 1 Sabaktagin, says A1 Utbi, 
made frequent expeditions in the prosecution of holy 
wars (a mete tag) and there he conquered forts upau 
lofty blits in order to seize the treasures they 
contaiaed, end expel their garrisons He took all 
the property they contained into his own possession 
and captured cities in Ind 
The writer concludes 

Sometimes the Mabomedao Saltans Intruded 
e»eo voto the private life of their immediate depen 
dents Whereas in the first flash of victory thetr 
absolute rule oyer the subject races was exercised 
through the despotism of subordinates who belonged 
to their own race and religion a time came when 
the members of the ruling ra e itself were overtaken 
by the nemesis of despotism After being allowed to 
tyrannise over the Hindus and even while doing 
to the conquerors themselves in their tarn became 
the victims of the tyranny of the common Sultan 
ipropoa the marriage of a nobleman s daughter even 
the prudent Sber Sbab could say 'It becomes not a 
noble of a state to do a single act without the King’s 
permission ' And under the easy going Jahangir, 
ft was considered a fault, if not a crime that 
Mabobat Khan had affianced his daughter without 
the royal permission la the end both, the ruling 
cute *ad the subjects were governed despotically 
It was not for nothing that the term rayat which 
denoted the subject population came from a word 
which meant originally a flock of sheep 
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"Mr. Gokhale* Servant* of India mission contributes to the April number of 

Society and it* Work” Tie Asiatic Renew of London, under the 

above caption 

We make the following extracts rotn The Servants of India Soccty came to be started 
nn article which Mr G K Devadhar, M A , m I9°5 * lh Its head-quarters at Poona uith the 
of Bombay now in England on Q political idea of train ng men prepared to devote their 1 vts 
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to the cause of the country m a religious &pjnt,' and reform propgindt, cirned on by helping or •.t-irt 1 «}2 

*lo promote, by all constitutional meins, the nitionii nsvocntions md socielics aiming it fit) the creation ’ 
interests of the Indian people.' Its members, who a better fell ns •feeling, mutual understanding, aw * 
im-e, at the time of admission, to tike, among others, spirit tf co-opention among different nets ? 
the sows of poverty and lifelong tors tee in the ciu‘c communties. (b) helping forward movements caicu- 
of promoting the best mtion.il interests, are required bird to broaden the basis of sympathy among differ 
to * direct their efforts ptiopany toss srds (t) cresting rink* ind clashes of society . (c) popularizing etli 
among the people, by cximplc md by precept, a deep initiated to widen opportunities for larger *°i, 
ind piss unite lose” of the mothcrlind, seeking its intercourse, . ind to reduce social injustices and inequ* '* 
highest fulfilment in *crvicc ind sierificc ( 2) tie*, such as the disibihtics at present, unfortunate*)* 

v ’ — ’ • — •* — * attnehed to a hrge section of the people in In°* 

calUd the untouchable classes. Moreover, 
members of the Socict> cirrj on in active pronagaP a ‘ 
to remove the untouchihihtyol these classes, h'lsinp’ 
on mtioml and patriotic grounds and those of sc* 1 - 
justice ind hummity 

. _ , ( 3 ) The third gToup of activities includes W0 ,k 

ol tncUvd Classes, and mduslijal and KKMific <do. b . ponulame and hciliUt*. b ? 

cation, (s) helping forvvird tnc industrni develop- •< - ■ ' • 1— **of 

went of the country , ind ^6) elevation ' ' 


organizing the work of p< hticil cduc ition ind aptation. 
basing it on a careful stud) of public ouestions, and 
strengthening gencr ill) the public life ot the country, 1 
which, according to him, needed * to be spiritualized* , 
(3) "promoting relations of cordial good will among 
the different communities , (4) assisting educational 
— jvements, specially those for the education of women. 


. a- unucinKcn uv memuers 10 pupui ink unu im»w“i 
leyctoP- systematic effort, primar) education, The member 0 
, . . . 4.’ . , ot * ' c t the Society have been actively engaged m orgami in K 

depressed classes This comprehensive scheme of 1Brtltull0t > to undertake the education of p*b 

traming and work bv the members of the Society was mirfic< | women in Poona and Bombay These h™ 

intended by Mr Ccdchalc, who Relieved m an all round g(Vcn nn , plc to n hrge number of marf'« 

women and widows to be trained as teachers, nur 4 5 * 3 * 
midwaves, sub-assistant surgeons, and need!e-uon ,cn ' 
etc, by adopting systematic courses for hter^O* 
industrial, amt technical education, and for the bc ttcr 
understanding of their domestic and civic du* lC ^i 


progress, to be a fulUgrow n nation to include every 
sort of willing and devoted worker, who wanted, 
according to his attainments, tastes and inclinations, 
fields for national service under good guidance in 
various directions, all leading to the one goal of 


national regeneration In Laying down his scheme of Therein to create The k.nd of workers wlhch 

3 , 


up m the country a higher type of character ana 
capacity than is generally available at present" , and 
his sole aim was to create a higher type of the avenge 
man and woman, to play his or her legitimate part in 
working for the nation’s progress Thus it will be seen, 
from some or the basic ideas of the Society , and from 
the ramification of the various activities of its members, 
n steadfast attempt is made to serve the masses as also 


(4) A further group u. — , — 
under the head ot the co-operative work , and the 
Servants of India Society at its various branches ,s 
recognized as an active non-official agency, carrying on 
co-operative effort in India Its members have started 
co-operative societies for various classes tnat need 
a sveamasv mic.up. » ...aw- u, a.~ ‘hem, such as agriculturists, small VI age earners, 

the classes The membership of the Society at present municipal servants, mill hands, and the labouring class 
numbers about twenty five, and consists mostly’ of population , and a considerable amount of this work 
graduates, who come from most of the provinces and is being done tn Poona and Bombay by starting co- 
belong to different communities, there being no bar of operative societies to meet the special needs of tbe*e 
race or creed to membership but it is at present classes In one or two places co-operative dairymgi 
confined to men only, not necessarily single I or the co-operative manure supply, co-operative sugar C an ® 
first five years they have to be "under training’ cither crushing, and cooperative supply of agricultural 
att'ne'neahquaneis or aVlhe 'bianc'hcs working under YnvpVmeTfts Vias been undertaken , and a good dei»VtA 
a senior member The Society is thoroughly- non- ground is now prepared for the introduction of c ° 
sectarian and sev erely non sectional in character, and operative distribution by interlinking the rural pe0P' e 
its affairs are regulated by a council and a president with the urban population 

The Society which is an all India movement, carries (s) Another group of activities, which is grov ,n S 
its activities at present through four branches ot popular and rapidly spreading all over the cov i»tr), 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Nagpur relates to the broad div ision of social service in other 

The writer continues directions, such as travelling libraries and settlements 

among the poor, and this work has been undertaker! by 
CO Under the group of political work come the members in all its branches , and social service Ieag ues . 
(a) newspapers, five in number, which are conducted on the model of the Bombay Social Service Leag ue i 
by .v v > ‘ 5 aet * r as organs of hberal progressive opinion, have been started in Madras, Bengal and m the U P > 
and which are its instruments of political education and where it bears a different name 

agitation besides, members carry on, on several (6) Lastly, comes the category of relief w<>‘ k 
occasions of public importance, a regular propaganda undertaken by members of the Society, on a *»db 
by means of lectures and leaflets (iv Thp S™-,piv mm? .1,^ vii 


by means of lectures and leaflets (i) The Society o..... 
two presses the services of which are utilized for the 
purpo-e otpubl shmg newspapers and pamphlets for 
5 °uV^ a T“ Ucall °’?- an d the Creation of well informed 


organized basis to give the necessary help to ?uffe rers 
on the lines of non official relief to supplement Govern 
tnent rel ef on occasions of widespread calamities hke 
epidemics, fire and famine , and the Society now has 
established, by its famine work, on six different 
occasions, such a reputation for this help, that when the 
first signs of this enemy of humanity make their 
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appearance the people generally look to the Society 
for the undertaking of non-official famine retief 

The more such societies for amelioration 
and improvement of the people are estab- 
lished throughout India, the better for 
as all concerned. 


The Attitude of Islam. 

On the eve of a war again with another 
Moslem country, the following article on 
“The Attitude of Islam” which appears 
in the March issue of The British Empire 
Review [London] from the pen of Roland 
L. N. Michel!, c. M c , cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers. 

The war has put all Moslem nations, more or less, 
to the test, and has settled in its course a few questions 
regarding which some doubts existed The first related 
to the effect which Turkey’s entry into the struggle 
woutd hate upon the more powerful and homogeneous 
communities. 

The Pan-Islamism for which Abd-el-Haimd worked 
was never regarded as practicable by lead ng students 
of the East Though local outbursts might blare out, 
the basis of world w ide cohesion does not exist I he 
Kaiser and his advisers, however believed that the 
power which claimed spiritual leadership could, and 
would, bring about a Part-Islamic movement against 
Britian, France, and Russia, for the success ol which 
a subtle propaganda of insid ous intrigue had been 
unscrupulously engineered for many years throughout 
the whole Mohammedan world This attempt of a so- 
called Christian Power to arouse against Christians the 
whole force of Islam has been rightly stigmatised as 
one of the most monstrous crimes of history The 
Sultan and the Sheikh el- Islam were coerced into the 
declaration of a jehad, or holy war, which can only be 
legally proclaimed when Islam is attacked or in danger 
In this case a Mohammedan country was attacking 
Christian countries, including Tmkey’s own best 
friends, at the bidding of a power which aimed at world 
domination 

Considerable regret was felt in Britain (or the people 
of Turkey for it was clear that the suicidal folly 
which betrayed the native and Islam at Constantinople 
was the act of (Tie self styled "Committee of Union 
and Progress ’ i t , the corrupt, pro German, 
Enver ‘clique, which controlled the army, and con- 
sequently the Sultan and his people, as clearly seen by 
the best men of the Ottoman Empire The reply was 
prompt and decisive The action of Turkey was 
universally denounced, and it was realised that there 
were hut two alternatives, either the Gcrmamsat on of 
Turkey or, should the Allies prevail the ruin and 
further dismemberment ol the Ottoman dominion 

In India no time was lost m proclaiming adherence 
to the teaching of the Kuran, which inculcates fidel ty 
to the ruling sovere gn A loyal and stirring manifesto 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad was followed by similar 
declarations of lead ng Moslem princes. The Agha 
Khan issued appeals which created a deep impression 
throughout the British and Russian Empires The 
Amir of Afghanistan, recently struck down by dastardly 
assassins, gaVe, and remained faithful to, pledges of 


neutrality InFgyptand the Sudtn leaders of Moslem 
opinion strongly condemned and protested against the 
action of Turkey Many of the resolutions— too many 
to mention here — passed by Mohammedan communi- 
ties, and transmitted to Britain, are of great interest. 
They hive expressed deep gratitude for the peace and 
prosperity enjoyed under British protection. They 
include proclamations by the Sultan ,of Selangor, the 
Sheikh el Islam of Sierra Leone, the Arab communi- 
ties of 7anzibar, Jedda, Bahrein, Mosul and the 
Jubaland Somali who ceasing to fight against Britain 
sent troops to fight for her, and "prayed daily in the 
mosques for Britisn victory " 

One matter of considerable interest related to the 
Senussi bodies in North Africa Some years ago alarm- 
ists drew pictures of the vast armed forces and latent 
power of the Senussi Sheikh, who only awaited the 
right moment to strike a spark which would kindle all 
the northern countries into a blare of fanaticism that 
would sweep all Europeans out of the Continent. The 
Sheikh was no doubt a “dark horse " But the 
Senussi were no friends of the Turk Their aim was to 
drive the semi mfidel Ottomans out of Africa “The 
Turks and the Christians 1 they said, "are all one , we 
will destroy them all together ' FoC a time it 
appeared that Sheikh Ahmed’s policy was to maintain 
friendly relations with Fgypt and Great Britain, Just as 
his father had refused to join the Wahdi and his 
’dervishes’ Turco-Gefman antriguc and gold, how. 
ever, brought about an apparently Tialf-hearted move- 
ment, which confirmed tne views of those who were 
sceptical as to the fighting qualities of Senussi warriors, 
when opposed to modern arms They learned a lesson 
from I ritish troops An agreement was arrived at 
between Britain and Italy in the summer of »gl6. The 
Allied forces in Notth Aft ca suffice to keep the tubes 
m order According to the Latest accounts the 
Senussi desire to be on friendly terms with both Trance 
and Italy 

The development and consequences of the Arabian 
revolt in ig:6, to which Turkish folly inevitably led, 
have been of the h ghest interest Arabs have always 
hated and despised the Turks as a tyrannical and 
freethinking race that fight for territory, not for the 
faith and such acqu escence in Ottoman rule as has 
existed was yielded to the superior force which usurped 
the Khalfate and held the holy places of Islam No 
benefit came from the Turkish revolution of tgoS On 
the contrary, Arabia soon learned that the Enver clique 
aimed, with German support, at the Turkification of 
the Empire, the crushing of the Arab element and the 
supplanting of Islam by the monstrous Neo-Tunnian 

The problem of the Khilifate is again presented for 
solution, as an outcome of the war, after three and a 
half centuries of usurped possession by the Ottoman 
Sultans. Leaving out of account the Moslem States 
which remain, as hitherto indifferent it u improbable 
that the spiritual leadership of Islam can remain in the 
hands of a power which has done its best to degrade it 
The majority of Moslems can hardly regret the collapse 
of a power which has ru ned Turkey, has preached an 
illegal and unholy jehad, has treated its Own subject 
races with brutal cruelty, and has helped to stir up 
enmity throughout the Mohammedan world, and that 
against Powers that have always treated with respect 
and complete tolerance the religion of Islam 
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V recent prochimt on of the Ulema of Mckheh 
sajs * \s to the qiestion of the Khal fate in ?p»tc of 
ill lint isknoinof the deplorable corn! tion in which 
it is s tutted at the ptc ent moment we hi\e not 
interfered with it it ill md it mil remain ns it is 
pend ng the final decis on of the shote Mohammedan 
world Whaleaer temporary embarrassment the 
War upheaval tnav cause there can be 1 ttle doubt 
that the quest on will be settled sat sfaetoril> There »s 
indeed no ground for m sg v ngs but rather for confi 
dence in a ne v era of reconstruct on The fate of a 
Power wh ch had worked for the subsets on of rcl g on 
may co nc dc w th the r sc of an Arab an State or con 
federat on wh ch rccogms ng the real needs and true 
interests of the t me maj lead the way to a regencra 
t on dest ned to br ng fresh tin ty ana strength to the 
nat ons and rel gum of Islam 


According to the latest news, at the 
request of Mr Lloyd George the Council 
of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers heard on Saturday, May* 17, the 
vicvis of the Indian delegation, on the 
fate and future of Turkey, consisting Of 
the Secretary of State for India, the 
Maharaja of Biknmr anti Lord Sinha ac 
companied by His Highness the AgaKbao, 
Sahib7ada Pftrab Kuan, member of the 
Council of India, and Mr Yusuf Ah, late 
of the Indian Civil Service As to the fate 
of Afghanistan it is trembling in the 
balance ! 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 

By LAjrAT Rai 


T HE teaching of patriotism in India and 
its place in the scheme for natioual 
education must revolve round the 
following points 

(1) Love of India as a whole as 
distinguished from love of village, town, 
city or province There is enough in both 
the Hindu and Mohammedan literature to 
strengthen this sentiment and to bring 
it into line with toe beautiful and ever 
inspiring lines of Scott 

1 am sure Indian Nationalists do not 
want to set up an aggressive nationalism 
of the kind which will breed contempt or 
hatred of other nations The idea that 
love of one s country necessarily involves 
hatred of others, or even indifterence to 
the welfare of the rest of mankind, is 
absolutely fallacious and mischievous and 
should be combated through and through 
We love our country because that and 
that alone can enable us to ascend higher 
to the heights of humanity 

The justification of this characteristic, 
says Sir Charles Waldstein, lies in its 
efficiency in the social life of man * 


As the forces of society act upon members of; 
fam ly and a home so w.th the c.tzens of a Stall 
ft* pract cal conditions of nat.ona 

life and of the native country are the true tralnm 
ground for the most effective higher moral .deaUsn 


* Patriotism National and 
Charles Waldstein, p 143, t oc 


International, 
man e 191? 


by Sit 


ending in the love or mankind Not merely m 
thought, but also In the emotional l fe ofman,tl c 
world of feelings an 1 ol passions, which are the most 
direct and effective sources of action this Jove of 
country tins true patriotism has the mo3t ennobling 
influence 

Vague, undefined, indeterminate cosmcj 
politansm is often adisguise for gross selfish- 
ness and a life of sensuous inactivity. We 
canno t do better than caution the younger 
generations of Indians against the fallacies 
of the cult of vague cosmopolitanism 
Some time ago when addressing a meeting 
of a Cosmopolitan Club attached to one 
of the famous Universities of America 
(Columbia), the present writer took occa. 
stos to poiat out wfruV casmopou. 
tanism meant something noble in thft 
mouth of an Englishman or an American, 
in the mouth of a Hindu and a Chinese 
(there were Hindus and Chinese in thfr 
gathering) it may mean only an attempt 
to escape the duties which patriotism lays 
on them While I respect the former, t 
added, for their cosmopolitanism, I despise 
the latter for their lack of patriotism Fot 
them it will be time to become cosmopo 
litan after they have cultivatd patriotism 
and raised their respective countries to 'the* 
level of other independent, self conscious, 
self respecting nations 

Mazzim’s famous dictum on cosmo. 
politanism and nationalism should never* 
be forgotten Intense and devoted patn 
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otism is quite consistent with the love 
of humanity We should spare no pains to 
point out the co operative nature of our 
patriotism and the analytical dangers of 
a loose cosmopolitanism There are only 
a few men m the world, if there be any, 
who can be true cosmopolitans without 
being true patriots There is no such 
thing as international patriotism unless 
the expression is used in the sense that 
our patriotism must take cognizance of 
our International duties and must not 
violate the rights of others who are not 
out countrymen 

Text books for the primary schools 
should be free from discussions of National 
ism and Internationalism They should 
inculcate thelove of India, of Indian rivers, 
Indian hills, Indian landscape, Indian 
scenes, in choice, simple language Is 
there any place on earth which is more 
beautiful and more sublime than our 
Himalaya 7 Is there any river which is more 
majestic and inspiring than Ganga or 
Brahmaputra or Narbada or even 
Stndhu 7 Are there any cities which in 
their natural situation and in their past 
histones and traditions can excel many of 
our Indian cities 7 In short, in physical 
features, natural scenery, fertility of soil, 
productive climate, we have everything 
in our country to be proud of 

Among domestic and useful animals, 
what country on earth produces more 
beautiful cows and bullocks ? Out horses 
and camels, dogs and cats, sheep and 
goats, are inferior to none We have 
noble trees, the noble pipal, the great 
cbaaar, the tall poplar, the sacred bo, 
and many others We grow fruits which 
in flavour and delicacy, sweetness and 
taste, are superior to any other in the 
world The kingly mango, the guava, 
the orange, the banana, the mangosteen, 
the grape, the melon , oh how impossible 
it is to count them 1 There is no one 
country on earth which produces so many 
fruits and of such high quality,, and corns 
and cereals, pulses and oilseeds, vegetables 
and roots, the variety and taste of which 
is simply amazing The text books meant 
for little children should, in suitable 
language, dilate on the beauties and the 
bounties of our country 

Patriotism, however, does not include 
only the material and the physical aspects 
of a country “It includes all that Renan 
has called 'T amt cT are nation,” the more 
7914-9 


delicate shadings of feelings, such as piety 
for the past, admiration and love of the 
heroic hgures in the history of the nation, 
and jts great achievements , love of 
language, community of tradition, laws 
and customs, and all that gives individual 
character to the civilization of each 
nation 

This leads us to the second point 
around which our teaching of patriotism 
should revolve, viz. 

(2) The love of the nation as a whole, 
regardless of the various religious creeds 
and castes into which it is internally 
divided » 

Every Indian child should be taught in 
so many words that every human being 
who is bom in India, or of Indian parents, 
or who has made India his or her home, 
is a compatriot, a brother or a sister, 
regardless of colour, creed, caste or voca N 
tion The diversity of race, religion and 
language is often exploited by the for 
cigner as a pretext to deny us the status 
and the privileges of a nation Now it 
should be made absolutely clear to every 
Indian youth that in India there is no 
such thing as the coDfltct of races No 
Indian Hindu or Mohammedan, ever 
attaches any importance to his racial 
origin or to the racial origin of the rest of 
his countrymen There is oo country on 
the face of the globe which has a pure race 

The sons of man have so freely mixed 
and mingled in the past that racial dis 
tmctions are only a matter of imagination 
or conjecture More often than not they 
are a cloak for political dominance and 
economic exploitation 

AH these ethnological pretensions and pass ons— 
and this is one of the distinctive features of the more 
modern coufl ct of races —ate based upon the 
achievements and results of modern ethnological 
study the youngest and Unit accurate of modern 
sciences in federat on with the rev eed stndy of 
philology comparative re! gion and anthropology 
the itkntlejicai politician and agitator found a fertile 
field especially for internal d slntegration and 
antagonism i a the inner 1 fe of modern States 
'(in mttl 1 non -XV. Vr» vnmmrby nan ■ut.wtirevicftp yir/re 
jrtl frtn iannicraiim tf material inteust anigretai) >n 
the antagonism between Aryamsm and Semftism * 

It is the anti Jewish sentiment to which 
Sir Charles Wald stein expressly refers in 
this quotation But the mischief which 
these theories are working is not confined 
to “internal disintegration and antago 

* Patriot sm National and International by Sir 
Charles Waldstein p. 133 The italics are mine 
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nism in the inner life of modern States”, 
it extends to the more extended sphere 
of relations between nations and nations 
The cries of “the yellow peril” and the 
“black peril” also are traceable to the 


religious nationalism and communal 
patriotism Even that bitter critic of the 
Indian Nationalists, Mr William Archer, 
has admitted that before the “British 
established themselves in India, Mulnm* 


same causes It is the desire of political madan princes ruled over Hindu subjects and 

domination and economic exploitation Hindu princes over Muhimmedan subjects 
that is at the bottom of these cries and it with very tolerable impartiality of rule 
is a matter of sincere joy that some of or misrule And the same is true m 
the most eminent sociologists of the age the native States of to day, not merely 
arc earnestly combating these vicious as a result of British over lordship At 
theories Professor Todd ascribes "modern no time since the days of Aurangzeb either 
race boasting and strutting” to “igno religion seriously tried to overpower and 
ranee * and to "deliberate fostering of cast out the other ” Did even Aurangzeb 
imperialism and dynastic pretensions ever do it ? Even a careful scanning Oj 

as well as to “the beadiness” which the history of India for the last 1000 
comes from the new wines of quick and year**, from the in\ asion of Abnl Qasim 
easy success He examines in some detail up to the disappearance of tlie last \estige 


the extravagant and foolish claims of the 
tribe of "Bernhardt's and Chamberlaine's 
'"The following observations on page 284 
of his book are worthy being quoted 

‘ Owing to the internationalising of human acllvi 
ties, nn international osmosis so to speak, the 
concept of race is of diminishing importance and 
may disappear"Trom the focus of men s thought and 
passions Hence it turns out that the real selective 
forces in complex societies are economic or moral 
or psychological or educational but not ethnic 


of Mogul sovereignty shows nothing 
which by any stretch of imagination may 
be compared with the conflict between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
which raged in Europe for over four 
centuries Is there anything in Indian 
history which can be cited as parallel to 
the massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day in 
France, or to the orgies committed by the 
rival sects in Holland, Spain, Italy, 


Later on, he concludes that "the mevi- Germany, and even Great Britain and 


tableness of race conflict is still only a 
hypothesis , rather let us say, a supersti 
tious survival in our world ” 

In India there is no race conflict Hindu 
and Mussalman and Christian are all a 
racial ‘ mix up ’ The Mussalman descen- 
dants of Persian, Afghan, Turkeman, Mogul 


Ireland/ in their frenzied attempts to 
extirpate each other ? 

The general massacres ordered by 
Tamerlane and Nadir Shah made no 
distinction between Hindus and Mobam 
madans The long trams of slaves taken 
away by Mohamad and others of that 


and Arab invaders have a great deal of period are occurrences of a period when 
Aryan blood in their veins and the Hindu there were - no or very few, Muhammadans 

in India There is no authentic record of 
Aurangzeb having ordered any general 
massacre of the Hindus There was 1 some 
persecution of the Mohammadans by 
the Sikhs by way of reprisal (revanche), 
but it was confined to the Punjab 
and even there it was by no means 
general Hindus and Mohammadaas have 
come to realize that India is the country 
of all of them, that their future prosperity 
and progress depends on their unity and 
that religion is a matter of individual 
faith and taste , and that in the common 


descendants of the Aryans have a great 
deal of Mongolian blood The Anglo 
Indians of India, too, nave all these 
elements It is stupid and mischievous 
to talk of race conflict m India Mother 
India knows and recognises no race 
distinctions 

But that there is a religious conflict in 
India cannot be denied Even that con 
flict is more artificial than real, mami 
factured quite recently by interested parties 
In the remote past, there was once a 
c °u0* ct between the Hindus and the 

conflicts 18 between VvfJ 6 nT* 6 occa * 10 ° al civic life of the country religion does 
ffSmnrf u J?® and th ? not and should not interfere But it 

le active 

impress 

of young children the fact of 


rX&mS fSeSe’tn” ofjataStao. mW to - 

Riven by outside influences Even when 2? h mmds of y OQ ?& cbddr , en th 
bona fide it was due their common country, of their common 

’ W “ S to false " 3ea > ° f political and economic interests, of their 
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common history and of their common 
destiny Text books of patriotism should 
take special cognizance of this branch of 
the subject and insist on the essential 
unity of Hindus and Mussulmans and 
also of Christians and Buddhists, Parsees 
and Sikhs and Jains They should take 
particular note of the best and most 
glorious achievements of the Hindus and 
Mohammadans, both 

Indians first and last, and all the time, 
in all political and economic matters and 
m our relations with non Indians must 
be taught to our boys and girls by 
written and printed lessons as well as by 
word of mouth It is a necessary and a 
vital article of faith in the religion of 
patriotism that we must teach to our 
boys and girls Even denominational 
schools and colleges and universities must 
include it in their curricula of studies 
Thank God, the spirit of unity is abroad 
in India and we can safely build upon it 
But it will be folly to ingore tbecounterac 
ting forces. We must meet them by active, 
deliberate and well concerted plans Com 
plete success may not attend our efforts 
speedily, but come it must and by the 
grace of God it will 

The teaching of Hindu Mohammadan 
unity can be much facilitated by the 
writing of special and carefullv worded 
theses on the lives of our national heroes 
Lives of Shivaji, Partap and Govind 
Singh, as well as those of Akbar Sher 
Shah and Sbab Jahan must be carefully 
written They should contain no 
untruths , they should be scrupulously 
true, but written from a broad, patriotic 
and national point of view They should 
be a composite production ot patriotic 
and scientific history Hindus should 
learn to take pride in the achievements 
of Mohammadan heroes saints, and 
writers, and the Mohammadans m those 
of the Hindus 

If Mother India had an Asoka, she had 
an Akbar too If she had a Chaitanya, 
she had Kabir also 11 she had a Harsha, 
she had Sher Shah too If she had a 
Vikramaditya, she had a Shah Jahaa also 
If she had a Mohammadan Alab Uddin 
Khilji and Muhammad Tpglaq she had 
their Hindu prototypes as well For 
every Binda hero, she can cite a Mobam 
madan hero If she is proud of a Todar 
Mai, she is equally proud of Abul 
Fail She can as well be proud of her 


Khusroes, Faizis, Gahbs, Zanqs, Badom«, 
Ferishtas and Gammats (I wonder if 
Gammat was not a Hindu), as she can be 
of Valmiki, Kalidas TulsidSs Ram Das, 
Chand, Nasim and Gobind Singh Even 
we modern Indians can be as welt proud 
ofa Hah 'an Iqbal, a Mobam as of Tagore, 
Roy and Qansh Chandra We may be as 
proud of Sayed Ahmed Khan as of Ram 
Moban Roy and Dayananda 

As regards caste, even Archer admits 
that in spite of caste Hinduism is and will 
remain a mighty bond of union Hindus 
and Mussulmans must unite to remove 
all internal divisions based on caste All 
social barriers must be removed and the 
school, the college the court and the 
council must be open temples for all to 
enter and worship, regardless of caste, 
colour and creed Even in other social 
relations, the lives of diflerentiation should 
be thinned with a view to its ultimate 
extinction, unless and until religious 
beliefs become a matter of individual 
personal faith 

This will not come ol itself , we should 
pledge ourselves to it, by making it a 
subject of study by our children, in all 
national schools and colleges,— nay even 
in denominational schools and colleges 

3 The third part of our course for the 
teaching of patriotism must deal with 
our relations with the State The promise 
pf responsible self Government within the 
Empire makes us free to include our 
obligations to the State in this course 
If the Empire treats on terms of equality, 
we shall be true and loyal to the hmpire, 
and faithfully discharge our obligations 
towards it , 

The announcement made by the Secre 
tary of State for India in August, 1917, 
must be made the foundation of the 
scheme of studies The Constitution of 
the Government of India should form a 
part of the curriculum of studies with full 
freedom to the teachers to explain by 
what processes and by what qualifications 
we could get it improved on democratic 
lines and what we have to do in order to 
win complete self government Advanced 
students in high schools, colleges and 
universities should be absolutely unbam 
pered and free in discussing politics and 
economics 

The German theory of the supremacy 
of the State over the nation must be 
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repudiated and the future citizen should 
he trained to think that the nation is 
superior to and m every way the master 
cf the State She determines the form oi 
the State and is free to change it ns, in 
her corporate capacity, by her corporate 
will, she wants to do 

In short, our loyalty must be rational, 
reasoned and sincere Let me make it 
clear that any attempt to enforce the 


teaching of loynlty to the established 
British Government in India ns such, 
without pointing out the road to make it 
truly muon'll and truly democratic, *wU 
end in a fiasco The analogy of Germany 
does not apply The Indians must feel 
that their loyalty is voluntary, nnd an 
outcome of their conscious desire to remain 
a part of the British Commonwealth on 
terms of equality with the rest 


THE LAW Or LIMITATION AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS 


T HE Hindu law on limitation was not as 
elaborate as the British Indian is The 
reason is quite evident In a system 
where it was a pious and moral obligation 
for the wife ana the son to pay oft the debts 
of the husband and the father respectively, it 
was only natural that it w ould be slow 
to defeat the just claims of a creditor by 
settingup a plea of limitation But the 
highly-developed juristical code such as 
the ancient Hindus had, made it incumbent 
upon the Government to secure men in the 
undisturbed possession of their properties 
to ensure them the benefits of the improve 
ments made thereupon, to free their minds 
from suspense to pumsli the slothful 
and the insolent and to aid the vigilant 
and the industrious taking care at the 
same time that the weak and the poor 
should be maintained in tlieir just rights 
and that no unfair advantage should be 
gamed by any party Law should act in 
peaceful concert with morality and if at 
any time, law should prevail over mora 
hty it must have to be justified by subh 
circumstances as would not appear repug 
nant to the feelings of the community 
What little of the Limitation law the 
ancient Hindus had was built up on the 
tacit consent of religion and morality 
society 6 ^ the silent approval of 

.tSSi£’L“ f 

I Immovables 

for thrcel^P« a ? y P r °Perty was possessed 


20 27) In case the father, grand father, or 
grent.grand father of the man, was nlivc 
and lie wns in possession, the approved 
mode of calculation wns possession for 
thirty years was taken as possession for 
one generation , thrice that period for 
three generations Possession for n longer 
period than three generations was con 
sidered possession of long standing (Bnhis 
pati, IX, 23 24) 

(b) Occupancy of land for twenty 
years unmolested by the owner was held to 
be possession during one generation, eg- , 
for twice that period during two , for 
thnee that during three Proof of a prior 
title was not required (Vyasa Colebrooke 
Digest , Vol, IV, cccxc X, p 144) The 
possession must be by strangers, not by 
kinsmen within the Sapinda degree 

(c) The king lus ministers, husbands 
of daughters and learned priests could not 
acquire title even by a long and undisturbed 
possession This restriction applied also 
to a friend or near kinsmen in the male 
or female line (Bnhnsp'iti, Colebrooke 
Digest Vol IV, ccccVl, p 144) 

(d) If the property of a person, not 
being an idiot or minor, was enjoyed by 
another in bis presence for ten years it was 
lost to him by law This was evidently 
the law of adverse possession of the early 
Hindus regarding immovable property 
A close kinship is observable between the 
Hindu and Roman systems m the matter 
of the occupation of immovable property 
adversely In Justinian’s law too owner 
ship in land was acquired by res ocupis 
m ten years inter presenfes and twenty 
years inter abseates 
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II Mo\ CABLES 

A creditor bad no remedy if be failed to 
recover his dues either from bis debtor 
or from the debtor’s heirs of the next tno 
generations That is to say, a creditor 
could male liable the son or the grandson 
of bis debtor but on no account his great 
grandson 

III here the father, ancle, or eldest 
brother resided abroad and was known 
to be alive, the son nephew, or younger 
brother, as the case proved to be, was not 
bound to pay bis debts till after tbe lapse 
of twenty years ( A arada I 14 ) 

IV Tbe owner of a chattel could not 
recover it after the lapse of ten years 
when be allowed it to be enjoyed by others 
in his presence during that period 

V Pledges and loan not being the 
property of the king or a woman were lost 
to the owner if they had been enjoyed 


m his presence for twenty years (Naeada, 
I, 82) Evidently IV and V consisted of the 
Hindu law of adverse possession with 
regard to moveables 

l / If the king detained the property of 
a private individual for three years, the 
owner thereof not answering to the 
pt< clamation made in respect of that, he 
could confiscate it If the owner turned 
up within those three years he could get 
it back but never after that period This 
was apparently the Hinda law of Escheat 
( Mann VIII 30 Colebrookc Digest, Yol 
II CX,p 115) 

The king also took by Escheat the 
belongings of that of his subject who died 
without leaving a male child The case 
in point is that of merchant Dhanamitra 
in 1 bbijnana Sakuntalam Act VI 

PaifncLui Chandra Ghosh 
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I NDIAN newspapers have frequently pub 
hsbed articles dealing with the political 
grievances of Indian Settlers in the 
Colonies, but there have been very few 
references to the evils to which they are 
exposed when attempting to obtain justice 
from the Colonial Daw Courts even in 
non political or ordinary matters 

In the Colonies that have impo-ted 
Indian indentured labour it has become 
an axiom to hold that Indian witnesses 
are untrustworthy, if not bars, and that 
European or Semi European witnesses 
are absolutely reliable 

In almost every case where Indians and 
Europeans are on opposite sides tbe 
Europeans wm their cases especially in 
the little Crown Colonies, tbe atmo«phere 
is similar to the atmosphere in our petty 
Indian states of by gone times The rating 
race is white, thev are a mtoonty it is 
true, bat it is not the best and the noblest 
white people who have settled in these 
little Colonics and cverr one that has a 
white «kra ts ne««satdy catted a Mr 
Somebody and supposed to be a gentle 
man 

An Indian no matter how honest or 
rich or intelligent he may be, must share 

© 


in the general contempt in which his 
indentured or ex indentured fellow coun 
trymtn are held The late lamented 
Honourable Mr G K Gohhate was spok 
en of by a vulgar white correspendent of a 
South African paper as ‘ The Coolie Gentle 
man , Mr Gandhi was commonly spoken 
of ns the Coobe Banister”, and Mr Mani- 
la! was behind his back spoken of by 
Mauritian whites contemptuously as “The 
Avocatc Malabar ’ and one may not be 
supposed if onr independent Rajahs and 
Nababs were called “Coolie Rajahs or 
Aababs ’ 

It is unfortunate that our countrymen 
should ever have emigrated as indentured 
labourers to these Colonies The life led 
m the barracks known as the “Coohe 
Lines * is most demoralising 

The Magistrates who try our cases do 
not know our languages The Interpret 
ers are usually half educated men Many 
of them are servile Indians and prepared 
to do or say whatever would plea*e 
their superiors Some oftbo*=e who have 
internal sjmpatln- and fellow feelings can 
not speak out their minds freely Add to 
these that the Magistrates and others 
concerned ia the administration of justice 
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cannot keep themselves aloof or untouched 
by the local white tested interests 

With the ignorance and stupidity that 
illiterate Indian witnesses, who arc tier 
vous may exhibit in court and the low 
moral life led in the colonies and the axiom 
that the white skin denotes truthfulness, 
honesty and respectability, the chances of 
an Indian obtaining anything like justice 
are very few indeed, particularly when the 
white man can lure a professional lawyer 
to take advantage of all the tricks that 
rules of relevancy and irrelevancy and 
treacherous cross examination are capable 
of The Indian’s evidence is not given as 
it should be it is not understood as it 
ought to be, it is not translated as it 
may be, ltis not taken down as it must be 
and it is not believed or appreciated as it 
would be in India, with tne result that 
those who seek justice in the Colonial 
Courts very often get stones instead of 
bread, one may even say that to use a 
Biblical expression “A camel may pass 
through the eye of a needle, but not 
justice through Colonial Courts ” One 
may well imagine the same causes leading 
to the same results in almost all the 
Colonies if not exactly in the same degree, 
one may take Fiji as an instance Lawyers 
are too few ana very greedy Lawyer’s 
Indian Clerks or Commission seekers en 
couragmg their own ignorant and supers 
titious countrymen feeding them very 
often on false hopes to make business for 
their employers wbat is the result? A 
general discontent and dissatisfaction with 
their lot in Fiji de 3 p ration developing 
in same instances into cases of murder 
and suicides Ev v n before the Supreme 
Court it is difficult to obtain justice The 
Supreme Court has no Indian Interpreter, 
that is to say an Indian by race, and for 
Civil cases anyone may be picked up to 
interpret The judge of the Supreme 
Court is not as independent ol the 
executive as Judges of High Courts m other 
countries We have only one Judge and 
strange to say he is described as the 
Chief Justice The impression is easily 
given that the Government and the Courts 
ot Law are to a great extent influenced 
by a clique of vested interests who are 
supposed to run the Colony Such at 
least was the feeling when a case between 
Turner and Cuthbert was decided here 
some years ago Although both parties 
this case were white people, the richer 
\ 


prevailed Much more so is the case w hen 
a white man is pitted against an Indian 
If the axiom “Indians nre liars and 
wkitemen truthful' is not openly recited 
in so many words, it is all the same 
understood and implied in all addresses 
of counsel to the courts and embedded in 
ail judgments pronounced by the judge 
f here was recently a case between a 
European Civil Servant and a 
Indian A civil servant is not supposed 
to possess any landed property in the 
Colony over and abotc ms actual needs 
for a place of residence, garden, etc But 
this one in particular had managed to 
buy two or three blocks of freehold land 
m the township of Suva This young 
Indian had a previous lease m one of the 
blocks on which he had erected a budding 
and invested all Ins little savings It so 

happened that the Indian was somewhat 

late in the payment of his rent This 
whiteman placed the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor without giving the Indian 
notice or reminder of any kind and it was 
looked upon ns a good opportunity to 
re enter into possession and practically 
rob this Indian of his hard earned and 
harder saved earnings in the shape of the 
building he bad erected The English law 
is applied, and buildings are supposed 
to be part and parcel of the land on 
which they are erected and cannot be 
removed in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary containd in the lease * 

This Indian offered to pay the rent but 
he was tossed backwards and forwards 
between this precious solicitor and his 
worthy cltent and finally the poor man 
believing that it was for his own benefit, 
signed an agreement to surrender bis 
lease ou condition that he would be 
allowed to remove his buildings within 
a certain time On finding an opportunity 
to get independent advice he found that 
he had made a mistake in signing the 
agreement, and he resisted the claim of 
the whiteman lor specific performance of 
the agreement The whiteman’s claim 
was supported by his own evidence as 


* There are many instances of Indians b eiag robbed 
of their buildings (as they do not know this peculiar 
law) of wood and iron erected on land wh cb it is 
next to Imposs ble to -acquire as freehold In 
England the bn Id mgs are concrete br ck and mortar 
here they are human cages of galvanised iron and 
t mber on wooden supports and yet they are not 
mnvahi* they OBtfht to be 


considered removable fixtures a 


o 
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well as that of the solicitor who had 
managed to influence the Indian to put 
his signature to the agreement he had 
hims**lf drawn up in favour of his client 
The honourable Me So and so on his oath 
must be believed as against a mere Indian 
and the Chief Justice could not find any 
evidence of undue influence 

Theplaintifl won his case and the Indian 
defendant must pay ruinous Supreme 
Court costs to the person or persons who 
have, morally speaking, wronged him, 
although the law aud the Law Courts 
may not hold them responsible 

This is not the only instance, such and 
worse than such occurrences take place 
every month and every year and the hope 
of ever getting any redress is always as 
remote as it has always been 

The cases that come before courts are 
not the only cas"s where Europeans take 
an undue advantage ol Indians Many 
cases never come before the courts at all, 
many more are endured meekly and 


patiently and most have to be put up 
with whether you will or no Our 
original sin m these Colonies is that we 
or our parents have come underiudenture 5 
it ts out misfortune that we have not 
been able to make the most of our 
opportunities to accumulate wealth aud 
it is a continual calamity to have to 
submit to the doctrme^of the inferiority 
of the coloured races as against the 
Divine right of the white skin God 
knows when the universal brotherhood 
spoken of by the Christians, Theosophists 
and others is going to be a reality Bnt 
in the meanwhile we shall have to do 
uphill work to raise our countrymen to 
a higher level and endeavour by cons- 
titutional and educational means to 
raise the prestige and the good name 
of Indians and their mother country in 
the eyes of their European neighbours 
The work is holy and so the workers and 
their hands 

Suva Peter Raihaian 
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These famous and ssotld ituowned hooks need no 
fresh introduction at oar hands The polishers bare 
done a great s-rvice to the reading public by Issuing 
these Indian editions at soebeap a price The printing 
and paper and the get up are none the worse for the 
admirable cheapness of the pnbl cations The 
publishers have brongbt these precious books within 
the easy reach of every intend ng reader and we hope 
that these will find a place In the book shelf of erery 
loser of literalnre nod every non Bengali who is 
eager to make bis acquaintance with the great 
Bengali poet and philosopher 

Report of the 13th Mian Industrial Conference 
held at Calcutta in rp/7 Ruths! ed by the Hony 
Joint Secretaries The Indian^ Industrial Conference 

2 postage 1 

This report contains the Resolutions passed and 
the speeches delivered and the radons papers read 
br experts at the conference After the conclusion 
of the Peace when there will be industrial reorganise 
tlon all over the world, we Indians oogbt to be on oor 
guard against the inrush of foreign capitalists and 
exploiters and take np the Indigenous industries 10 


onr own hands as much as possible, leaving but little 
room for foreign encroachments Those who ore 
industrially disposed and bare a knack for industrial 
enterprise will we hope derive much help from 
reading this report wh ch will serve to place them on 
the right track aod a safe footing 

Baby S Home Training, by Dr Hansh Chandra 
PI. D ( Berlin ) Director Tie Techno Cl emical 
Research Laboratory Del ra Dun Re 1 

In tbi) booklet of only 29 pages the anthor has 
laid down the rules of child rearing and nursing from 
■it birth to its th rd year The things requisite in a 
lying in room are given in minute, detail and there 
are nsefol Instructions as regards the baby’s bath, 
food dress airing rest mental training playthings, 
etc In case 1 f sickness the doctor has laid down the 
mans by which to detect the particular Illness which 
a baby is prone to, as also part cnlar) about sick diet 
and artificial d et This book may be of some help to 
Englvh knowing mothers and householder, } t ; a 
printed on art paper which accoant* for its costh 

cess A cheaper edition would have been more ecr 

vice able 

What a Home Ruler Ought To Know, lypr 
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whether m economic conditions, or in agriculture 
or in literacy and education, or In vitality and sanitA 
turn and expectation of the duration of life India* 
position has been relegated to the fast place beyond 
which one cannot imagine a nation so vast and 
numerons can proceed , but In the case of salaries and 
appointments of higher officials, who are mostly 
foreigners, India occupies the first place! Had spai* 
permitted we would have reproduced the whole book 
which brings home to the mind of the reader, by clef** 
statistics only, the wretched position India occapie* 
among nations To read is to be convinced wbdt 
the real position of India Is Therefore we request 
every lover ot India to get a copy of this precioi** 
booh and take to heart seriously the lesson wb« : “ 
this booklet intends to convey 

Cn&KO BANDYOriDIlYA? 

ODE to Truth by James H Cousins (Ganefb 
& Co lifaiiras ) 

The poet sings of the “overshadowing power 
which on the foamed marge ol youth and age's qal et 
sea settetintom hour to nour veiled fromTude go*® 


a literal translation of the original There are two 
parts in the book, the one giving us the story of the 
days of Cimblsara, the rivalry of Guttda and Mtiiila 
and the other the vision of Heaven The first part 
is in simple blank verse, but the second in Spenserian 
stanzas lias sought to preserve more of the spirit of 
the original This story of the olden days will not 
tail to impress any reader. 

The POET/CIL Wosrs of RaitSimkua * 

Babu Nabakissen Ghosh (or Ram Sharraa, ns his 
nom de plume was) may be regarded as one of the 
first of those Bengali writers who tried their hand 
nt English verse in the last century. Some of his 
poems had appeared in the old Mulhtrji's Moyaiirt! 
and Rett and Ryet of Babu Sarabhu Chandra Mukheqi, 
—others had come out either in periodicals or In 
pamphlet form This volume is the first collection 
of all the poet's works and the interest of such a 
book is great. Some of these poems were written 
on topical subjects and tbeir appeal was mostly for 
the poet's contemporaries But for ns the charm of 
the volume would depend on such pieces as rue 
Shivaraln or the Bhagibati Gi/a of which the Glasgow 


as oriental brides ’ He knows that the accents of journal, Saint Andrew, has said “Here the poet 


truth roll down the ages and "Not nil of thee thy 
richest bearer hath, —not he who trod out “tbe 
eightfold path nor the * thnee gentle Christ ” 
who boasted high love for truth and cried oat "L<> I 
all truth is mine, is mine alone” did not at all gro*P 
its nature and wiser was the Celtic seer who sow 
in a vision ‘Thy snow white birds that left thy 
snow white brow, And through the ptismal earth 
found each a cage In varying colour of a race ana 


attempts a more sustained flight and in ourjudgment 
these poems are worthy companions to bdwin 
Arnold's Light tj Asia ’ The Last Day is very ambi 
tions in design and brings before us a procession of 
images whose creation enables us to judge the 
imaginativeness of the poet “The Ode to Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales," >s a prize poem, but its 
extravagant imagery doe* not attract us so much 
as the odes “To England” or “To the Men of India.” 


age” The poet remembers Bruno who understood The poet bad a talent for the satiric touch and bis 
the great trnth that ‘ who in his age knows howto powers of quiet satire may be understood from a 
die Lives through the centuries,' as also “Great perusal of such pieces as "The Rape of the Gown," 


Russia’s greater daughter ’ and ‘ He of the building - 
brain, the healing hand," the son of "Columbl* * 
republic " We pray that man may rise to the gr« a t 
plane of truth and that Religion, Science, Art, Know 
ledge and Wisdom, “bear their mutual part True to 
all truth,” and that "Truth and Life and Ea r th 
SDd Heaven be one ” 

The poem Is a noble composition on a gr e * 1 
moral subject and the varied vehicle of mostly ten 
syllabled lines with free rhym-s has given the poet 
ample liberties for the expansion of his genius The 
whole might have been more impressive if the 
references were more compressed and the dlg«s 
sions less few for such a simple subject of morality 
calls for the highest concentration of purpose But 
such criticisms are fruitless and beside the point 

THE Dream Queen by A G Shirreff and Papua 
Lall (The Indian Pi ess, Allahabad) 

It is a translation of the Svapnavssabadatl a of 
Bhasa, the great dramatist, some of whose wt» r hs 
were brought to light in Southern India a few years 
ago The theme of the play is the self sacrificing 
love of a wife and as such bears some resemblA cce 
to the Alcestis of Eunpedes The work of translat' on 
has been well carried out and the spirit and imagery 
ofthcongtnat preserved as much as possible dPor 
those who cannot go to the original this book 
should be of valuable help in the way of alW°g 
them to appreciate the genius of Bhasa 

Gutulathe Divine Minstrel, by Lucy and 
Gordon Pearce (Ganesh & Co Madras'' 

ttts based on a version of tbe Sinhalese • Guttda 
j by Mrs Musccoa Higging and nothing like 


The Bride of Sambhudas " “St Paul and Huzrut 
Bull ’ or “Tbe Song of the Scribe.” Mr Dunn in his 
recent book on tbe Bengali Writers of English Verse 
tells us that the study of the works of poets like 
Ram Sharma contributes little to the understanding 
of the Indian mind In spite ot this adverse comment, 
bowevrr, we most say that tbis volume is worth 
being read by every lover of Bengali literature, 
but we fear that tbe price of the volume (five rupees) 
will interfere with its popularity 

NrEUALKtruAR SronnA \ra 

History op the Portuguese in Bengal (with 
maps AND illustrations) by J J A Campos 
Butterworlh 6* Co , 6, Hastings 1st reel, Calcutta 
Thanks to the boring re iteration of imperialistic 
poets and bureaucratic merchant governors, the 
meeting of tbe East and the West has become a 
monumental cant in our journalistic vocabulary 
Yet the successive stages in the history of this mys 
terious infiltration — the blind groping of tbe West 
for tbe East, the harrowing parenthesis of greed and 
envy, of lust and cruelty, ultimately resulting in the 
overpowering of the decadent East by the nations 
of European renaissance— this is a theme which 
would demand from its ‘historian, the judiciousness 
of a Tacitus and the comprehensiveness of a Gibbon 
Failing that we have but fragmentary treatments of 
a stupendous international epic Mr Campos pre 
scats us with one of snch fragments As it fs his 
"History of the Portuguese in Bengal ' isyi document 
of rare value Ris mastery of details and method of 
presentation are remarkable For the first time we 
get a Jucid account of the Portuguese influence on 
the history of Bengal * the Paradise of India •• Bar- 
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and “partial vow.” Figuratively they convey such 
meanings. But one can happily render them r* 
'great vow' and ‘small vow’ adding a short note 
explaining them. 

Lastly we think that more word* should be 
added to those already collected. 

ViDnusiiEKUARi BniTTicniSYA. 


Gujarati. 

Sir Ravindxanatk Tiiakub nan Samsmarano 
(tit T^-SdlR dl ti'«tn^l), translated by Amhj. 
lal Balkrishna Purani, B.A. , and published by 
the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Liter - 
ature, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. PP. ajt. Price 
Es. 0-7-0 (rprp)- 


“My Reminiscence*" from the pea of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when being published In the pages of 
the Moaeta Review furnished instructive, delight/al 
and interesting rcndiog to those who could follow 
the poet in English. It was a happy idea to convert 
them into Gujarati, and we are *are they would be 
read In the vernacular with ns much avidity as they 
were in English. 

Sam anya D 11 arm by Rajyuratna 

Almaram ( Amritsar 1), Educational Inspector , 
Baroda, printed at the Lakshmivitas Press, 
Baroda Pp. 23 . Paper coier. Price 0 - 3 - 0 . (/£*#)• 
In this little pamphlet, Mr. Attnarnm holds forth 
his pet subject, and marshals arguments In fa J? f 
of removing the brand of untouchabillty from the 
lowercastes, with force and vigor. — 

K. if. b 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


I 

T HE value of women in the education of 
little children of either sex is now 
generally recognised in Europe and 
America. This process of recognition has 
been slow and the concession has be e n 
made rather unwillingly. A circular of 
the Department of Education in England 
published about 40 years ago, for instance, 

__ “after suggesting several objections, to the 
~ employment of women teachers in the 
lower classes of boys’ schools, ends by 
permitting managers to try. the experi- 
ment on their own responsibility." We 
are told that paid teaching was considered 
to involve social descent in England in the 
mid-Victorian period. The majority of the 
Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States of America in 1903 viewed 
‘somewhat with alarm the growing 
preponderance of women teachers,’ in 
that country ; yet we find that Mr. Arthur 
Aderton, _one of these Commissioners • 
while sharing in the general alarm bears 
the following testimony to the worth of 
these women teachers. “One could not 
fail to be impressed with the character 
ability, and the bearing of the female 
teachers generally. They are a great 
power for good." It is only fair to Onint 
If »at Prof. h. E. Armstxon^another 
Ucmhcr or the Commission, feltthat 
to ttm preponderance o[ female teaeh5s 


and a consequent co-education of the sexes 
there was a strange and indefinable 
feminine air coming over the men, * a 
tendency towards a common, if I may so 
call it, sexless tone of thought'. Mr. R. ij. 
Hughes writes in the same strain, though 
he does not appear to have made up his 
mind definitely. 

“The fact that «o much of the teaching is entruited 
to women may lead to a lack of virility and 
itrength in the training. There i» a very out- 
spoken criticism in the report of the school superin- 
tendent for Detroit. Ms It not possible that the 
increasing number of Incorrigibles may bear some 
relation to this sentimentality ? I know that I am- 
ternbly heterodox In suggesting that a good sound 
thrashing occasionally would be of more benefit to 
c capricious spunky youngster than all the goody- 
goody talks so correctly advocated. We are getting 
too many Mamas’ pets and Lord Fontleroys, and 
I fear our system has a tendency to perpetuate 
it. Give us more good hearty moral discipline, more 
Sandfords and Mertons and Tom Browns.’ ” 

We do not know if the Sandford and 
the Merton of the story were administered 
’ ‘a good sound thrashing occasionally’. 
Mr. Hughes, who quotes with approval 
the above remarks, tells us later on in his 
book (Schools at Home and Abroad ) that 
the self-respect of the American pupil is 
.preserved and his self-resource cultivated. 
“He leaves school ready to begin the real 
education of life, 1. e., self- training, and 
naturally alert, ambitious and confident, 
he developers into the pushful, resourceful 
American citizen of to-day." This, inspite 
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of the 'lack of virility and strength in the 
training'! The United States educational 
authorities, however, do not seem to 
have been, frightened by this ‘feminine air 
coming over the boys’, more and more 
women teachers get employment every 
day in the State schools there Thus 
while ra 1870-71 , 41 per cent of the teach- 
ers m these schools (both elementary and 
advanced) were men, the percentage was 
gradually reduced to 20 7 in 1920-11 
It was an American Dr HeDry Bernard— 
the first United States Commissioner of 
Education— who wrote 33 early as 1854, 

‘ Our experience ha* thawu not only the capacity 
of Woman, bat her tnpenonty to tbc male ter, in 
the whole work of domestic and primary instruction 
cot only as principal teachers of infant and the 
lowest class of elementary schools bat as assistants 
to schools ol every grade fo which glils are taught 
and as principal teachers with special assistance 
CtrtalO studies in the country schools generally 
Their more gentle and refined manners purer morals 
stronger instinctive lore for the society of chidren 
and greater tact In their management their talent 
for conversational teaching and quickness in 
apprehending the difficulties which embarass a young 
mind and their powers when properly developed, 
and sustained by enlightened public sentiments, of 
governing even the most wild and stubborn dispoli 
tions by mild and moral Influences— are now generally 
recognised by oor most experienced educators Let 
this great fact be once practically and generally 
recognised In the administration of public reboots lo 
Europe and let provision be made for the training 
of female teachers on a thorough nod liberal scale, 
as is now done for young men aud a change will 
pass over the whole face of society ’ 

Let us quote two more testimonies from 
Sonnenscbein’s Cyclopedia of Education 
(7892) 

"Twenty years ago in the report published by 
the Commissioners Mr Fitch said, 'of two persons, 
a man and a woman, who have an equally accurate 
acquaintance with a given subject, it may be fairly 
assumed that the woman is likely to be the better 
teaeher Atl the natural gifts which go so far to 
make a good teacher, she possesses id a high degree 
In sympathy with learners in the imaginative 
faculty which enables ber to see what Is going on 
in their minds ia the tact wbtek litres upon the 
happiest way to remove a difficulty or to present a 
tpith., ■ n. tialiht. *n>A ehstrarjrr.. la qatienrru. and. 
in kindness, she is likely to excel him. A larger 
proportion of women than men may be said to have 
been born teacher* and to be specially gifted with 
the art of communicating what they know ‘ So 
also Mr James Bryce 'Women teem to have more 
patience as teachers more quickness In seeing whether 
the pupil understands, more skill in adapting the 
explanations to the peculiarities of the pupil > mind 
and certainly a nicer discernment of his or her 
character They are quite as clear in exposition as 
men are, and when well trained quite as capable of 
making their teaching pbllO'OpWcal ' These words 
were written at a time when women had seldom an 


accurate acquaintance with anything when High 
Schools and IV omen s Colleges were unknown ’ 

It appears from the Cyclopaedia that 
the superiority of woman over man as a 
teacher of children wa9 being gradually 
recognised in Europe and America by the 
year 1892 

The introduction of the Kindergarten 
system furnished another field for the tvorlc 
ot women as teachers 

'In the Kindergarten the two sexes are taught 
together np to the Bge of 7, and exclusively by 
women On this point Froebel himself is most explicit 
The results ace satisfactory ' (R E Hughes) 

In the early nineteen hundreds, of the 
trained teachers m England 34 per cent 
were male For America the percentage 
was slightly less, rir , 31 In Germany, 
however, only 13 per cent were female 
Of the whole teaching staff of the English 
school, however, 75 per cent were female 

' In England as m America the rapidly growing 
preponderance of the female teacher is mainly doe lo 
economic reasons, but m Germany this is not so 
much so Curiously enough or perhaps obviously 
enough, where education is mostly advanced In the 
States there the female teacher thrives best 

EG, In Chicago only C 6 per cent of total teachers 
are wale 

In New York State of City teachers 8 percent are 
male and of the State teachers St per cent ate tuele 

And of the Normal School pupils the females 
form — 

93 per cent in Massachnsettes 

99 per cent In Connecticut, 

100 per cent In New Hampshire, 

The American male teacher w|ll soon be as extinct as 
tbe bison At present his habitat is mainly the 
blackwoods and morasses of the Southern Slates ’ 
(Schools at Home and Abroad by R E. Hughes, 
1901). 

To-day m Great Britain men are being 
called out to the front and women are 
taking their places as teachers The follow- 
ing figures lor Scotland are interesting 
Though the number of men under training 
is reduced considerably, the increasing 
number of women students too has lately 
received a slight cheek "This is probably , 
dne to a large extent to the many new 
openings lor the employment of women 
resulting Irom war conditions'" 


Number under training as teachers in 
Scotland. 


1913 1914 
3914-3915 
1915-1916 
1916 1917 


Number in training 
Men Women Total 

508 2,062 2 570 

377 2,277 2 654 

18S 2,284 2.472 

50 2,121 2,171 
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Mr. Frank Roscoc writes ns follow S »n pedj prepared women rany be able “lloqotsb 

«* p»p. 0““= 

191t>) about the work of women who ha\c promise* positions as teachers when the coarse of 
been substituted ns teachers for men in studj >t satisfactorily completed ' 

England 


, . , , Mr Findlay Slnrnss pointed out tbc .other 

arMSssfOTSJjsrSS'. 

In modern language* mu* c andphjscal a staff exclusively of women tCnCnC 

s Inst may be thought strange until >t is a «chool W as to incrCO'C the proportion Ot 
:d that the training of tenchers of phrsicai c , r ] s j n the higher classes of the institution 
c b "Thf^rLC"SrL 0 fc"v°S"f V T1 " Pr?W'"> ° f 0.rU’ cducat.o,,'' there 


drj)J Tins Ja»t may be thought strange tint 

remembered *«--—■ »- - -• -- ' * 

drill ha* b 
for Women 

the superannuated sotdier vritl the result that 0 „ 
scientific system of drill has been known in most 
schools for boys until quite recently ” 

II 

So far as India is concerned, however, 
the day is yet far ofl, when wc shall have 
to consider the advisability or other- 
wise of entrusting to women teachers the 
education of boys The supply of quali- 
fied teachers presents a very great difii 
culty in educationally backward cotm 
tries , much more so in the case of Indian 
women, who on account of social restric- 
tions, cannot, in most cases, he expected 
to lead independent self reliant lives 

The same has been the case with China 
There too “the need of trained teachers 


fore, iu the w ords of the T imes oi India, is 
thus to a large extent the problem of 
w Oman teachers ” The paper pleads for 
a small Committee to in\cstigate the 
question of liow to increase the present 
utterly inadequate supply of women 
teachers "The only Province in wh/eba 
serious effort has been made to deal with 
it with reference to the social conditions 
of the country is Madras, where the 
Government has provided scholarships for 
Hindu widow’s to be trained as teachers 
It is no doubt very difficult to attract 

{ rapils for being trained ns teachers especial- 
y from the Mahomedans and the higher 
castes of the Hindus The last Baroda 
11U1U[U 4CiIkU er s Administration report complained “In 
is well nigh desperate,” and the people the Training College for Women all posst 
have to take up trained teachers even ble inducements of pay and prospects are 
when they lay down arbitrary conditions held out to draw women of 

Miss Paddock, National Secretary to the good social position, as there is a pressing 
Young Women’s Christian Association of demand for female tenchers, hut unfortu 
China, m her Woman’s Work in the Ear natel y not w , lth proportionate success ” 
East, tells of a young graduate of a and the complaint is general Let us as a 
Mission School, who, when offered a typical case take the state of affairs in 
teachership, in a school in the north of Bengal as desenbed by Mr Gokulnath 
Manchuria, said “Yes, I will teach in the Dhar in the course of an article in the 
school, if I may teach for one hour each Educational Renew A beginning in this 
day from the Bible ” The people were direction was made by an association of 
naturally unwilling to permit this, but ladies in Calcutta by maintaining a class 
they could not procure another teacher f° r trainin B European and East Indian 


and had to appoint this lady, permitting 
her to teach the Gospel according to her 
desire Margaret A Burton says in her 
Chin -Education of Women m 

-weakness of their school* _£**» fundamental 
menu to train women lit ™ fef 3 lar « e *»dnce 
to train tenchers Many" ^ £ reat tfforts 

established in various parts Tf .V- C v°° t 
the opening of the Govermii rn t h £ ^ En>p ,' rc .Before 

" — "-ca moX’.tTU 1 " 


girls as school mistresses and Zenana 
teachers Government came forward to 
help this class liberally with funds, in 
order that more mistresses might be found 
for the increasmgnumber of females— both 
girls and adults — who had evinced a 
genuine desire to learn A normal class 
for Indian ladies was later on started in 
the Bethune College which, however, did 
not attract any pupil for some time and 
had therefore to be abolished 

1 The female teachers ava lable in 1836 were practi 
cally confined to the town of Calcutta and the 
Presidency Burdwan and Orissa Divisions Very few 
of these were Hindus or Mahomedans brought up fn 
the village schools the chief recruiting ground for 
mistresses being the Missionary schools It was 
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not till the year 1902 that algDs of improvement 
were seen in th i direction In the year named the 
Educational Department was able to secure the 
services of some female teachers from the orthodox 

classes of Hindu* and Mahometans bnt even then 
there was room enough lor the employment of many 
more such teachers had they been forthcoming 
Classes were accord ngly opened in the Bethnne 
Collegiate School and the Brahma Bal ha S hsbataja 
for training mistresses and grants to Miss on s bools 
were augmented on the condition that no efforts 
wonld he spared to increase the ootpot of snch 
teachers For the supply of additional female teach 
ers for girls reboots and Zenana Classes at home 
* classes were sanctioned by Government in 1904 for 
the training of school masters wives and Hindu 
and Mahomedan widows 


Bengal, the most advanced province in 
India, appears m this respect to have 
lagged behind the sister Presidencies Thus 
■while in the yCar 1915 16 671 women were 
being trained as mistresses in Bombay 
and 669 in Madras, in Bengal the number 
was only 178 and it is to be remarked 
that oat of these teachers ander training 
16 were Eurasians and 122 Indian 
Christians One mam reason why Bengal 
lags behtnd is the custom of purdah 

The classification of mistresses under 
training in India according to their castes 
is very instructive 

Ca«te Mistresses under Strength of the 
training in 1915 16 common t es per 
thousand of the 
population 

Europeans 196) ^ 


Indian 
Christians 1,1 40 J 


Maho 

medans 

Parsis 

Buddhists 


I (Brahmins 266) 

G34> Non Brahmins V6.939 
/ 368) / 


It will be seen from the figures that 
the Christians predominate ovcrwhel 
mingly and supply so many female teachers 
lor the strength of their community that 
the Hindus may be said to be nowhere in 
comparison Among the Hindus them 
selves, the non Brahmins who are on the 
whole more backward educationally, 
supply more teachers than the Brahmins 
[The non Brahmin population far out- 
numbers the Brahmin population 1 Among 
the mistresses under training in 1916-16 
51 4 per cent were Indian Christians, 14 
percent were Brahmins and l G 6 per cent 
non Brahmurs Thu3 for eveTy Hindu 
mistress there were roughly two Christian 


mistresses, while for every Christian m 
India there are 60 Hindus This predomi 
nance of the Indian Christian community 
is largely due to the efforts of the Mis 
siooanes who try their best to equip the 
converts for self supporting, useful and 
independent lives 

The Brahmins are generally far more 
advanced than the non Brahmins but the 
non Brahmins supply three female teachers 
for every two that the Brahmins supply 
It is only in Bombay that the non Brahmin 
mistresses are in a minority, in the United 
Provinces their number is nearly equal to 
that of Brahmins while in other Provinces 
the non Brahmins predominate Especially 
m Madras and the Central Provinces the 
Brabmins are exceedingly backward in 
this respect We give below a statement 
shewing the number of Brahmin and non 
Brahmin mistresses* under training m the 
various provinces in 1915 16 — 

Province Brahmins non Brahmins 


Bombay 

208 

164 

Bihar 6L Onssa 

2 


United Provinces 

21 


Central Provinces 

10 

38 

Bengal 

10 

22 

Madras 

2 


Punjab 

13 

266 

65 

368 


Mr G K Devadhar has discussed fully 
thts question of the castes of mistresses 
under training in India in a Marathi 
article contributed to the Katwe Issue of 
the Afasik Manoriojan 

As regards the pay and prospects of the 
women teachers Mrs R At Gray came to 
the following conclusions after studying 
thecondition of women teachers at various 
places in the Bombay Presidency — 

(1) In vernacular schools compared to 
men and to women in other countries their 
position is good Their pay is equal to 
that of men, and in some cases better 

(2) They are certain of work 

(3) Their diBiculties are social rather 
than financial, e g, married women are 
often over worked, widows are lonely and 
sometimes exposed to danger 

(4) A second or third year’s certificate 
is an extremely good investment 


* £Jl e of n«h Dght ,0 h “ Te ‘h 0 "’ 8 lbal •** total 

“ women ia the cnaatrr i* Trrr 

wom« -FM r u b | a 6e IOfal “““herofoou Brabmm 


-MiT*—' 
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In conclusion wc slmll describe a non 
official cfiort in tins direction The Poona 
beta Sudan is probably the onlj non 
officnl non Christian body id India that 
maintains a full Training College for 
■Women The success of tins College, \\ Inch 
lms to day over 70 students on its roll, is 
dueto the energy of Mr G K Devndharwbo 
works as the Honorary General Secretary 
of the Institution and the timely help given 
by the Wadya Chanties Government too 
have recognised the special character of 
the work and help the institution on the 
basis ol % of expenditure Uis Excellency 
the Governor nnd the Educational author 
ities m the Presidency have publicly tie 
knowledge^ the help Government wns 


receiving b> the work of the institution as 
it could hardly cope with the large demand 
for trained mistresses w ithout non official 
help 2\o fees are charged at this College 
and n few scholarships are provided From 
last 5 car it has begun to send out fully 
trained mistresses 

As remarked by a w riter of the history 
of female education in India, the problem 
of trained w omen teachers presents itself 
with ba filing insistency, and enthusiastic 
nnd patriotic w orkers in the cause of 
female education will do a great service to 
the country by promoting such institu 
tions 

K S AwVAAVlvAR 


SYMPATHY 


T HIS is a knotty problem which has 
puzzled the bureaucracies all the world 
over, and even now the Government 
of India is at its wit’s end to solve it 
We have an mstinctive feeling, and instinct 
as some say is never wrong that love is 
the master passion, and it never fails to 
stanch the w ounds of insulted truth Be 
that as it may this is what we Indians 
feel and shall feel to the end of time The 
verdict of History is in our fav our, because 
from it we learn that wrherever repressive 
measures have been undertaken, they have 
failed in achieving their ends and have at 
last alienated those whom they were me'int 
to conciliate Can anybody, except the 
Government ot India, deny the healmg 
powers of love and sympathy ? Some of 
our friends of the Anglo Indian fraternity 
might say that excess of sympathy is a 
sure sign of weakness and if any Govern 
ment indulged in it, it would court its 
own speedy downfall They might also 
try to bring the matter home to us by 
maintaining with all the show of truth 
that excess oflove has spoilt many O' child 
made him a weakling and quite unfit for the 
struggle of life We would answer these 
critics by a counter question Hasrepres 
sion done anything better instead of 


REPRESSION 


making the objects of repression forget 
their civic duties and responsibilities by 
crossing the boundaries of social and poh 
tical decency and commit some of the 
most heinous crimes that have blackened 
the page of History All the murders and 
revolutions of history would not have 
taken place if m place of employing the 
pointed lancet of repression the authors 
of such repression bad applied the beahng 
balm of love and sympathy to the Old 
sores of the body politic All tbe great 
thinkers and prophets of the world died 
preaching love for our fellow men and yet 
some of us have the audacity to declaim 
love as the greatest evil that human flesh 
is heir to Let purblind critics of Lord 
Syndenham’s type talk whatever nonsense 
they like these hystoncal vapounngs do 
not aflect us m tbe least But it is for 
such die hards that we are compelled to 
show unmistakably by examining all 
branches of human activities, that love 
and sympathy are the greatest and the 
best correctors of society and that repres 
sion and coercion never attain their object 
Let us first of all turn to onr domestic 
world In a family where love is the domi- 
n T*‘ n g factor happiness prevails and 
children of such family are examples of 
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good manners and nobility of character, 
and become good citizens of the world It 
is one of the essential virtues of a good 
and ideal father or say head of a family, 
that he should be sympathetic towards 
the aspirations of bis children , not indnl 
gent of their evil habits, but not also 
ruling the family like a petty autocrat, 
with the rule of rod He should not be a 
monarch of all he surveys, and even if 
children go astray by mixing in bad 
society, love and sympathy should be used 
to reclaim them and not repression The 
Defence of India Act which is so pithily 
called the Oppression of India Act with its 
younger brother the Press Act and others 
of the same ilk, might be dear to a 
bureaucracy, but they should never be 
dear to the head of a family He should 
take mto consideration that his children 
of to-day are citizens of tomorrow and if 
he uses them as chattels or beasts of 
burden they can never hope to be any 
thing better under a many times professed 
parental government The virtues of in 
dependence of thought and action respect 
for elders and constituted authority, for 
bearance for the opinions and feelings of 
others, selflessness and love and sympathy 
for its fellow beings should be instilled in 
a child from a very young age And as 
example is the best teacher of all, a parent 
should have all these to became a living 
example to the impressionable mind of a 
child Experience shows, that family 
happiness and peace have gone to pieces 
where the head of a family happened to 
be a little despot The world is moving 
at a giddy pace, in the words of Mr 
Lloyd George— nay we are running instead 
of the usual Darwinian evolutionary walk 
— and there is a wave of democracy, liberty 
and freedom passing over the expanse of 
this world and fossils of the aid order of 
things must swim with the tide, if they are 
not to be left in the abyss behind It is 
always safer to walk the well trodden 
path instead of cutting a new path for 
ourselves throngb the tanglewood oi this 
world Because persons who can hew 
new ways are few and far between and 
the majority of ua who are only mcdiocres 
can do no better thgn float with the tide 
Giants might be born sometimes, but we 
who are all ca more than 6 feet should not 
try to lift Mount Atlas on oar finger end 
Enter now the larger arena of social 
and political activities. To what is the 
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Non Brahmin movement in the Southern 
Presidency due ? To nothing else but the 
duress vile employed by the priestly class 
and the superior airs which it gives itself 
What is the root cause of the degradation 
of the present day Indian womanhood 7 
The repressive policy of Indian manhood, 
a living example of which has been recent 
ly furnished by some wiseacres of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation who 
opposed with old world arguments the 
grant of even partial enfranchisement to 
the fair sex The enemies of Indian reform 
could not have made any capital out of 
the problem of the depressed classes, if the 
Dtvyatis (the ' twice bora”} had not adopt- 
ed baneful coercive mode of treatment 
towards them Even Dr Nair, that re 
doubtable champion of Non Brahmins, 
would have found no audience for his anti 
Indian utterances had the Brahmins of the 
South been able to curb the pnde of their 
superior birth and treated sympathetically 
their brethren of the lower orders And 
Mr Welby of the European Association 
would have found his occupation gone 
Has it beea of any advantage to Ger 
many to repress the feelings of the people 
of Msace Lorraine ? Did the Spanish In 
quisition with its hideous methods of 
killing heretics inch by inch succeed in 
stemming the tide of Protestantism in 
Europe, St Bartholomew s day notwith 
standing 7 Has not Ireland been a source 
of weakness instead oi strength to Eng 
land m this devastating and blood curd 
ling war ? England s fair name has no 
blacker stains upon it than its Irish policy 
Was not the repressive policy of Lord 
Curzon followed by more retahative 
anarchism and crimes 7 Is not the recent 
repressive legislation by the Indian Govern 
ment before the so called reforms are 
ushered in, trying the patience of the 
Indian people and is it not appreben 
ded that such patience might give way 
under the pressure employed and lead to 
undesirable agitation of a very great 
magnitude, and this at a time when both 
the government and the people should 
cultivate mutual tolerance What is the 
lesson of the Sanguinary Russian revoln 
tion ? Not the perverted lesson which the 
Anglo Indian journals are never tired of 
preaching ns m season and out of season, 
but the eternal truth that repression never 
leads to anything good Let the voice of 
humanity answer these questions and 
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proclaim that love and sympathy always 
pay a ad that repression and coercion ever 
die consumed with their own fire. 

Was it, therefore, wise of the Govern- 
ment of India to place on the Statute 
Book the Rowlafct Bills at this time of the 
world’s day, when liberty and freedom 
are in the very air the Europeans, Ameri- 
cans plus the Japanese breathe, and when 
many of the wise heads of nil nations arc 
sitting in a conclave at Versailles to buikl 
a better world and to promote amity 
between all and sundry ? Is this the first 
instalment of reforms under the terms of 
the announcement of August 20th, 1917 ? 
It is only in moments such as these that 
the truth ot the saying that from the 
sublime to the ludicrous it is but a step 
is vividly realized by us. Are we not to 
be treated even on the same footing as 
small nationalities of Europe for the eman- 
cipation of which England has fought this 
successful war so valiantly ? The Rowlatt 
Acts are a unique contribution to the 
laws of the civilized world, and other 
Governments if they are at air desirous 
of the safety and peace of their subjects, 
could do no better than to follow the lead 
given by the Government of India and 
enact such drastic measures. Oh l how' 
one could wish that the energy and 
ingenuity which are so often misspent on 
forging new fetters for our liberties were 
employed to some better purpose for the 
uplift of the Indian nation. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea said in the 
third Congress at Madras : 
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•When Italy wa* itroggliog liberty England 
stretched forward the right band of sympathy. 
When Greece was endeavouring to assert her place 
among the nationalities of the earth, England was 
then the foster-mother of freedom, responsive to 
call. We are neither Italians nor Greeks. We are 
British subjects (Hear, hear, and applauie} England 
has taken us into her bosom and claims us as 
her own * ' 

Are our liberties, which are in all 
conscience not very many, to be curtailed 
any further, instead of their scope being 
widened os foreshadowed in the announce- 
ment of August 20 th, 1917 ? We bare 'had 
enough ol repression nnd broken pledges- 
Let us now have some freedom 4 from 
repression and greater opportunities ot 
managing our own affairs. The passive 
resistance movement led by that saintly 
person Mr. Ganhdt is a true index of the 
temper of the country. The adoption ol 
this extreme constitutional weapon shows 
clearly, if any signs are yet wanting, that 
the country has made up its mind not to 
take this new insult to its self-respect 
lying down. Unless these obnoxious 
measures are repealed, all well-wishers of 
steady progress must despair of a calm 
atmosphere so necessary to work the 
constitutional reforms successfully. We 
appeal to the British instincts of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to repeal the un-Englisli legislation 
which has been passed in the teeth of solid 
Indian opposition— both Moderate and 
Extreiriist, and change its policy. 

Mohanlai, Capoor, 


INDIANS IN SUMATR A 


T HE presence of British Indians in the 
Dutch possession of Sumatra is not 
. so widely known as one hears of 
Indians in South Africa, Canada, Mauritius, 
Fiji, Trinidad, Federated Malay States, 
and elsewhere. This may be partly due to 
the fact that their number in Sumatra is 
estimated to be between 4,000 and 5,0 00 
Yu'- ch < * oes not stand comparison 
with their number in the other daces 
Also the Dutch Government 
is absolute!, impartial in its treatment of 


all_ people living under its protection, 
quite irrespective of the country of .them 
ongin. The local Government’s policy in 
the case of a set of people who are 
foreign to it is indeed worth the grateful 
and sincere thanks of the Indians at home 
and decidedly mote so when they recollect 
that their fellow-countrymen have not 
been treated fairly in some British 
Colonies. - 

' The Indian element in Sumatra 19 
almost wholly resident on the East Coast 
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of the island, this being nearer to the 
Straits Settlements than the West Coast 
and the interior It mast be noted that 
the Indians in Sumatra have emigrated 
only from the Straits Settlements and not 
direct from the Indian shores 

At the end of 1916, the number of 
Indentured Indian Coolies on the various 
rubber and tobacco plantations, according 
to labour returns, was nearly d,000 The 

f lanters on the East Coast do not favour 
ndian labour any more, which is borne 
out by tbe disparity in numbers of the 
Javanese and Chinese coolies who are 
more than 100 000 strong on the several 
plantations There might be a talk of the 
Indian Government disallowing its sub 
jects emigrating to a foreign colony Bat 
apart from the accuracy or otherwise of 
this statement tbe planters here have 
come to realise long ago that by recruiting 
their labour requirements out of India, 
they would not be called upon in future to 
face the thorny question of Indenture 
The coolies under contract are mostly 
Tamils and Telngus of South India The 
local Government has appomted Labour 
Inspectors to look after the welfare of tbe 
coolies and instituted several rules and 
regulations binding the planters to accord 
suitable living accommodation, medical 
aid and reasonable wages to their labour 
force Thus the Indian coolies gets the 
same treatment from his employer as the 
Javanese and Chinese labourer 

The system of contract that exists 
between the employer and his Indian coolie 
here, 19 different from the system that is 
in vogue in British Colonies where Indian 
labour is utilised As soon as a coolie en 
ters or is made to enter a plantation, he is 
paid £10 in advance and it is understood 
that till the money advanced is paid bach, 
he is not permitted to leave thatplanta 
tion The return passage provided tor in 
British Colonies by the planters for coolies 
after the period of indenture (usually five 
years), is a thing unknown here, as far as 
the Indian coolie is concerned" tJucfi return 
passage is granted to Javanese coolies 
after a service of three years which consti 
tute the penoo of 'their indenture The 
rate of wages paid to plantation coolies 
other than Chinese is an equivalent of 8 
to 10 annas per day Living costs amount 
to well near 6 to 8 annas daily, thus 
leaving very little scope for “amassing" for 
a coolie who is not thrifty Even a casual 
SUi-ll 


observer of labour conditions prevailing in 
some of the British Colonies wjll be struck 
by the quite unattractive terms set up by 
the local planting community to their 
labour force other than the Chinese who 
have already won a name for their effici 
ency m work Even in spite of such poor 
attractiveness, nearly 3,000 Indian coolies 
have dnited to this island This shows 
bow the ignorant coolie is easily fooled by 
tbe recruiter who is not famous for his 
sen®e of humanity and whose only goal m 
all his endeavours is tbe bandy 4 commis- 
sion per bead ” 

The free Indians numbering less than 
2,000 are scattered over the plantations 
on the East Coast and resident in the town 
of Medan which is the capital of the 
District of Beneden Deb and the biggest 
town in Sumatra They are people from 
the Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and 
tbe Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
Tbe Indians from the Gangetic Valley take 
up billets chiefly as watchmen , some of 
them are also in the Government Police 
Force The rest of them, speaking Hindus 
tarn or one or other of its dialects, breed 
cattle and are in fact the only cowherds 
here Almost every other domestic calhng 
has its Indian followers Bombay mer 
chants are not less backward in compet- 
ing with Chinese merchants m general trade 
The Nattukotai Chetty of South India, 
whom one can quite appropriately call the 
Indian Jew, finds this newly developing 
Onent a good field for his money lending 
business enterprise and much to his advan 
tage, he is left “the monarch of all he 
surveys’ , without any fear of competition 
in his activity and in a position to dictate 
terms of usury to his clients 

The Malays of Sumatra belong to tbe 
Islamic faith Along with these Malays, 
Indians who follow the Koran join in wor 
ship There is a Gurudwara for tbe Sikhs 
and also one temple each for theNattuko 
tai Chetties and other Tamils in Medan 
The Mahomedan Mosques are under the 
confrof of focaf Afafay ivojafls, antf the 
Dutch Government has appointed Pan 
chajats among the Sikhs and Tamils to 
manage their respective temples 

The Foreign Office of the British Govern 
ment has appointed a Vice Consul to look 
after British interests on the East Coast 
Also the local Dutch Government has an 
officer called ‘Captain of Khngs and Ben- 
galese” to’sapemse the affairs of Indians 
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Though resident under a foreign rule, the same degree of resentment in the person 

the British Indians of Sumatra are very ”• ’ n '" r ' ereates 

loyal to the British Raj The appeal 
made by the Bntish Red Cross Society and 
The Order of St John of Jerusalem met 


with very warm response at the hands of 
the local Indians The handsome contribu- 
tions made by the Punjabees for the 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund are indeed praise- 
worthy 

The Dutch Government apparently 
possesses very scanty knowledge about 
British India, its peoples their manners 
and customs, and above all, their civilisa- 
tion, though the Netherlands Government 
is very anxious to get acquainted with 
• them all The poor Indian labour section, 


educated Indian living in these Mrlay- 
spoken countries To put it in a nutshell, 
the detested word "Kling” stands for a 
national Pariah In the Straits Settle 
ments and the Federated Malay States 
there is noticeable a tendency in at least a 
section of the official circle and the leading 
newspapers to refrain from flinging . tue 
unsavoury appellation to the sons oi t 
South Indian soil but in this land th ings go 
on as they first took shape, and the local 
educated Indians do not entertain even 
a ray of hope for a change in the near 

Perhaps the knowledge of the origin 
* <> . Kin iron tO 


both free and indentured, being the maj on- of the word "Khng may en a ble y 
tyofthe Indian element here, local official fully realise the contempt and 
blindly jump to the conclusion that the with which the notorious designati 
whole of India is peopled with the coolie flung on South Indians When the^tra^ 
type of men and that their civilisation is 


in no way higher than what is witnessed 
here The best remedy one could suggest 
n order to alter this confirmed opinion is 
:o quote the words of an Englishman, 
vlio is none too free with his commenda- 
;ions, namely Lord Islington — 


flung Ou auuiu luuiauo f „ 

Settlements were under the control ol tne 
East India Company, Malacca was U8ea 
as a convict settlement by that body or 
trade administrators The Indian convicts 
in Malacca were described to the native 
pupulation as killing people and hence 
"Kline” Another version goes on to say 
that the root of the term is the metallic 


The Indians vary la degree of civilisation from tae , r0 °”, jL +v, P irnn chains with 

iborlgitml jangle _ tribes ^to^Btich highly caltnred clink produced from the^iron^Clia^^^ n ^ 


joets^and philosophers as Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
vho was recently awarded the Nobel Prize 

The local Government has broadly 
divided the Bntish Indians resident m 
Sumatra as "Bengalese” and "Khngs”. 
North Indians with their characteristic 
huge turbans and pitch dark beards are 
termed "Bengalese”, irrespective of their 
place of ongin no matter whether one 
might be a Cashmeeree or a Panjabee 
Indians other than the so called "Ben- 
galese” arc"Khngs” Naturally the Govern 
ment officer appointed to officiate over the 


which the convicts were secured Anyway 
it indicates to the natives of this country 
that the Indians out in the East to day 
have had a direct relation with those 
convicts „ , _ 

Are all the loyal subjects of the British 
Indian Empire (which, by the way, is titled 
in a British War Publication, meant for 
the information of Malays, as " Negn 
Kling”) aware that their fellow country 
men in Malaya and Sumatra are called 
"Klmgs” meaning "Murderers” though 

rr — — ..... not treated as such 7 The only consolation 

Indian is called "Captain of the Kling and we have is in the pious hope that most of 
Bengalese ” ^An Indian who is conversant those who use the term in question do so 


with the English language and who 
knocks about the town in European 
costumfc becomes, m the estimation of the 
local Government, a Ceylonese and is 
called in the native Malay language 
: Ceylon" I 


unknowingly and unintentionally It is 
indeed afreak of fate that the Indian 
coolies who have, by their good conduct 
towards their neighbours and employers, 

_ --- "-*>-' juuBimgc been spoken of as a quiet, peacelovmg and 

» yl 2 n r harmless people, should have such an 

Header, if you happen to live atrocious nickname a matter of fact, 
rorfnr,a+ P iI!? iatra an , you are it is because the Indians are so peacelovmg 

?L the fuH MKmficance that they put up with such a treatment, 
cd to ftrnrnnmS ’address- Javanese coolies have been know n to have 

an filurntnl nrfrfrt, ,D hdel addressed to stabbed their employers for being harsh 
called "A j a Madrassee A Chinese coolie in cold blood recently 

A Native . all these do not create put a few bullets from a revolver into his 
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European employer’s head when the latter 
was carrying cash to pay his labour 
gang No such crime has yet been reported 
of an Indian coolie 

As has been said already, the treatment 
meted out to Indians is as fair as it is 
for others and the only objectionable 
thing is the name they are called by and 
the often implied derision which goes 


therewith Shakespeare’s 'what s in a 
name” may suit well in some cases but 
the English poet’s aphorisms are not 
always applicable to modern day conten 
tions 

Medan, A Sumatra British 

Snmatra East Coast Indian 

31st August, 1917 


PUNJABI BALLADS AND SONGS 
B\ Bawa Bcdh Sisan 


I N the Punjab it is a great pity that the 
old ballads have never been reduced to 
writing the chief reason being that the 
local dialect never received State support 
At present the Hindus and Mobamedans 
are withholding their sympathy from 
tbeir mother tongue Under such circnm 
stances how cm we expect the hidden 
treasures of a language to find their due 
place in the museum of world literature ? 
The Punjabi songs or ballads are as a rule 
mostly addressed by a woman to her lover 
or husband We seldom come across any 
old ballad or a love song addressed by a 
man to his lady love This is the strain 
in which Punjabi songs are written and 
this style is somewhat general in India 
The prevalence of this style is not to be 
misconstrued as showing that the women 
of the Punjab or the East are more fashion 
able and desperate lovers than their wes- 
tern sisters Rather the truth lies the 
other way about On a shallow study of the 
Punjabi poetry one is apt to fall into this 
mistake like Mr C Usborne, ICS, who 
stigmatises the Punjabi or the Eastern 
women by saying M w Oman in the Punjab 
is the pursuer, it is she who makes love to 
man " He got into this wrong conclusion 
by study of flir and other romantic stones 
of the Punjab No doubt a Punjab girl 
may be a fervent lover, but she i3 not the 
pursuer It is the mao who seeks her, and 
she reciprocates This is natural Mr 
Usborne even goes to the length of sugges 
ting a chanee in some sections of the 
Indian Penal Code 

Again in his paper on Bullah Shah, he 


writes ' There is one curious fact to be 
noticed about Bullah Shah s treatment of 
love which is not peculiar to Bullah Shall 
but pervades nearly all Punjabi Love 
Poetry and this is that the lover is 
always represented as a woman and the 
beloved as a man 

In order to explain this quaint style in 
the Punjabi Poetry, I would say that the 
love of a woman for her lover or husband 
is the most intense known , when the 
expression of love had to he depicted m 
Poetry none could think of u better or 
purer symbol than the woman’s love for 
her lover This phase of the expression of 
love was borrowed from the great 
“Bbagats — Lovers oi God, who in their 
exhortations to Him, depicted them«elves 
as a lady and adored and praised their 
God in the form of a husband or sweet 
heart In this connection the songs of the 
Sikh Gurus and ballads of Hosen and 
Bullah are to the point, leaving alone the 
bulk of Ehasha poetry The following 
extracts illustrate the assertion — 

Bruia —The beloved has stolen my heart away 
sod deserted st My mother is angry my lather 
beats me my brother* taont me Be played his tablet 
at my door I fell to love nod toy peat* ot sfcind is 

* Bosk: * — To whom should I reveal lb s secret pain 
of separat on ? Prieticg of long thorn* has turned 
me mad Pangs of separation always pay attention 
to me to whom rhonld I tipla n tb s lam roam no 
about *o the jangles teeklog my beloved but be has 
not appeared aa yet. To whom should 1 tell this ? 

Royal fire (of separation) Is smouldering when 
ever 1 rake it open roby cinders present themselves 
Sa th Hosen the godly tak r B my low come 
and tee the condition of the humble 
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The Puuiabi songs can be divided into the Chenab— the Eastern boundary of 
two chief classes (1) short ballads (2) Western Panjabi Its proximity to Lahore, 
songs The former generally consist of two the capital of Punjab, naturally b roog 
or more lines and are in the form of exhor the romantic spirit of the song to 
tations or emotional outbursts of a wo central Punjab, but the Eastern f'linj 
man s heart They are generally sdng m remained barren in this respect 
chorus to the accompaniment of somecrude cannot find any Punjabi poet of repute 
musical instrument generally ‘Dholah ’ F.nstern Punjab The language ol t 

(a drum) Men have their own ballads 
which they sing on the occasion of fairs 
like Baisakhi, but these are mostly vulgar 
and have not much of beauty about them, 
although they depict the Jat mind in 
simple and forcible language The lengthy 
songs are generally narrative they 
narrate certain stories or incidents of love 

Some of these songs are in the form of a wuk 0 - 

dialogue, and occasionally more than two their simplicity, whether the song is a 10 
persons are introduced in the conversation ballad or a marriage ditty^ 


the Eastern Punjab The language c 
songs has traces of old Punjabi wordS" 
now obsolete, e g , "Cbin ,, »*letter> 
“Kant”=husband, and “Dhan”=* Woman 
or wife, etc . , ,, 

Some old idioms, i e * Phur Chhiakna . 
to spread a mat, are not in-nse now 

These songs beautifully depict toe 
customs and the trend of the human xnifl 
m those old times They are grand 


Most of the ballads are sung m adoration 
of “Ranjha”j the idol oflove and an ideal 
sweet heart 10 the Punjab Hir adores her 
cowherd lover in various forms This love 
story attained so great a reputation in 
the Punjab that saints and fakirs also 
ga% e it a place in their composition The 
great Guru Gobtnd Singh wrote — 

'Go and narrate the story of the worshippers to 
the beloved friend Without thee It ts painful to be 
covered with a quit 1 1 ve the life of Nagas the 
naked The goblet is a spear and the cup 1 ke a 
■word without thee O beloved I always iufler the 
1 Te-cutting pain of a butcher a knife 

The d rty hut of ray sweet heart (Kanjha) Is better 
for me than the palaces of Kheras (Lit.— to live at 
Kheras is 1 Ve living in an oven) 

Note —Kheras was the family into which Hir was 
married 


I give below free translations of some 
of the songs — 

Short ballads w hich are generally si lug 
m chorus to the accompaniment of « 
Dholak 

(1) O yoongman with a red turban the clouds 
have made the weather pleasant it is time for the 
lovers to meet. „ ... 

(3) O my love the pollen has formed on tne 
acacias yon live in Rawalpindi haw far have yottt 
thoughts gone from me 

(3) O my love X will sew your wrapper da ly 

By a sight of you I shall 1 velong in the world 

(4) O my love yon are always talking of going 
Go some day my dear what anxiety you 

have caused me 

Again on the occasion of marriages we 
hear women singing songs which describe 
the old customs or usages observed at such 


The songs are generally toned to music ceremonies At a boy’s marriage a popular 
... x ic.j o ■ (jhnri ' sontr is sum* in the form nf an ex 


but not properly versified Some are 
written in blank verse while others are 
with proper rhymes If much of the 
extraneous matter adhering* to the 
original body were removed we could 
possibly form some idea of the meter in 
which these songs were originally written 
This attempt would also fail in many 
cases It w ould be safe to say that the 
old songs follow no meter * 

It is again difficult to decide with 
certainty the authorship of such ballads 


Ghori ’ song is sung in the form of an ex 
hortation from a sister — 

O my brother thy s ster has spun this very f> ne 
thread for thy turban wh cb enhances thy beauty 
and thy father got It very carefully woven Thy 
sister, O my brother Is ready to take over herself 
all thy misfortunes mayst thou live for uges and go 
to thy father In law a house with all glory 

The son of a weaver fr end of my beloved brother 
whom he loves much has brought these Jora and 
Chunl coat and a wrapper Wear them O my 
brother wear them 

My dear Mai or Kanda thou lookst 1 ke the 
full moon with a red mark ( TilaVJon thy forehead 


ith an nmbrella over thy head and a betel leaf in 

_ X, . , "'“!■«»«• «jr my mouth wear them O my brother thou wear 

women, while m others where meter and them and I pay the price 

is dcarly^isfblc ** * * C maD 8 nr ^ n band Similarly the washerman, tailor, etc , 
bnl h t'hcT«£rS r Par,,X R n cd rnn >f' ""A^n^rt'^pt.nls of a daughter 

« ■.& rXs, xrrs -t? h" ce,cb ” tcd ti " womcn -“s - 

in ballads Ml I’unjnbt romance sticks to •aodaM°* l> * tr wert tfaou »toodtng behind the 
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J was standing near tay papa Saying Papa 
speak, thy daughter has become of marriageable age 
and needs a consort 

O daughter, what sort of husband thoa desircst ? 
O Papa II want a husband wbo may be) 1 ke a moon 
amongst the stars and a Krishna amongst the 
moons (handsome persons) I want a Kanhalya like 
husband 

The above song has succinctly put forth 
the emotions of a girl's heart Krishna is 
still the ideal of love amongst Hindu 
women 

Another popular song “Sobag ’ is — 

A daughter implores her father — 

Papa send me into that bouse where masons bndd 

Papa It will be your great g ft and charity and 
great will be your praises (Tbebonse may bare) tight 
rooms and nine windows and into each w odow 
l will put my heart. Papa marry me into that 
family, where jats milk the sbe-bnffaloes I may 
keep milk of one to be turned (atn cards and churn 
that Of the other that my hands be fnll of butter 
Papa do so it Will be your great g ft and charity to 
me and it will enhance your praises 

Papa send me into that family where my mother 
inlaw has got good many sons one may be betro 
tbed and another married and so on and I may 
witness bappy ceremon es frequently 

Papa marry me loto that lam ly where the mother 
so law Is a kind and prominent figure and father In 
law is a chief I may tit on a low ladies chair In front 
of my mother In law and she would never show ft 
wrinkle on her forehead (be always pleased) and so 

These songs show what women think 
the best choice of a family into which to 
give their girls These songs are probably 
the composition of women themselves 
Again in their lighter strain the women 
smg several aongs or ballads called 
“Sithm which are mostly meant to tease 
one another, and sometimes these are 
couched in bad language A few have 
historical significance First lines of one of 
them, are — 

1 Oh pass the few moment* as best as you ean 
became the kingdom of the Raja (Maharja Ranji' 
S ngh) is liked by the Fenaghi (the British) 

This was probably composed about the 
time of the first Sikh War when the British 
had had commenced to interfere too much 
-la ‘Cut -tfl/HiTb ofi bhifc 'aNbi 

Again, on occasion of tnamage, etc , 
when the women of the two families (those 
belonging to the boy’s family and others 
of the girl’s) meet at a common ceremony, 
they generally have a singing dael It is a 
sort of competition between two parties 
and the songs are in the form of “Dobas 
each party repeats ofle “Doha” at a time 
and the other party replies with another 
It is a very lively competition 


Without going into details of these 
marriage songs, which, to be fully er 
plained, would require a volume to them 
selves, 1 return to the popular love lore 
Excepting the ceremonial songs all others 
are nothing elso it not love songs and 
some of them are full of beauty, pathos 
and the emotion of a woman s heart In a 
song a woman complains of b"r lover 
saying — 

• The handsome lover has white teeth and black 
eyebrows and h s features are beautiful beyond des 
crlption O wearer of a turban do not go taming 
your back towards me I am looking at thee at 
every step Oh save me The offended layer does 
not turn round and I sten to my bewailing* 1 git 
on a low cha r wet the clothes with tears which flow 
like ram from my eyes I have spent myself np in 
pacifying h m — bnt the d spleased lover does not 
heed my entreaties ’ 

Again the following song is pat IQ the 
mouth of ‘ Sobm while she was getting 
drowned in the Chenab, in her wild 
attempt to see her sweet heart Mahiwal — 

O caretaker of the she buffaloes O love m tori’ 
rated Fakecr thy Sohoi is dying by drowning On 
the yonder bank stands my sweet heart and lover, 
while I am being drowned by the waves If this 
I fc is gone let it b- saerficed over my lover but 
let toy love for him remain untarn shed if God is 
pot pleased to allow my raft Ratcba Gborra* 
(nnbnint pitcher) to reach the bank of safety (where 
my lover stands ) 

How genuine her love 1 Sobm cares 
more for love than life The full significance 
of this ballad can only be appreciated by 
those who know the story of Sohm 
Mahiwal Sobm used to visit her lover 
Mabiwal across the river, crossing it over 
A raft made of burnt pitchers, but one 
niglit she found that her pitchers had been 
replaced by (” kaeba ’’) anburnt ones by 
some enemy She knew perfectly well that 
the mud pitcher would dissolve in no time 
in tbe strong current of the Chenab but 
still in order to keep her word with her 
lover on the other hank, she began to 
swim the river over the mud pitcher and 
as a natural result was drowned The 
ballad is in the form of a drowning wail 

"binriiar'iy in anofner song 'fne'lo'llo wing 
lines occur — 


(1) O Kbawja pray do Dot drown me wb le I 
am going to see my sweetheart do what you Pke 
©o my return journey 

Let me reach my goal so that I may not prove 
false to my words. 

(2) Drown O Kbawis (River) drown what eau 
jon drawn bat this fl*sh and bones This f/ira) 
sool win go straight to its goal where love and 
friendship npen 

How sublime the ideal At first Sohm 
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prays to Khawja Khizar, the proverbial 
god of rivers , but at once sees her mistake 
and thinks she was proving untrue to 
"Love” by such entreaties for life, and 
boldly asserts— let the nver drown the 
flesh and bones, but Sobm will still meet 
her lover Here love passes the material 
bounds and soars to much higher regions 
In another song Sobm is made to 
say — 

O fish and tattles of the water, you may cat 
and eat all my flesh hat pray, do not touch the eyes, 
as I hare still left the longing to see ay lover * 

Similarly there are several ballads— 
iorming the bulk of Punjabi songs des 
cnbing the love of Hir and Ranjba I 
quote one or tw o below — 

On the bough of a mango tree speaks a parrot 
0 my sweet heart It has got red beak and black 
eyes Ranjha, thou art loved by all women O 
my love after all Raojha is the son of unfriendly 
parents 

Come on O Mian ranjha let us build a house, 
and we may make therein a window 

With what to adorn this window ? O my 
sweetheart, we adorn It with love affection and 
friendship 

Let us go and do agriculture, sow some land and 
make common fields 

What should we sow in these fields, O love l we 
sow Japhel * Loung and Nuts 

Loung and Nats are to be consumed by lovers 
while Japhel" is to be sold to merchants ' 

The above is a song with incoherent 
and unamnmted ideas, put together 
Again in a song Hir is made to say — 

O my maids— the eyes of Ranjba have ruined me 
I bandage firmly the wounds caused by love Ranjha 
Is wearing his five-coloured turbau while Hir has 
got her hair freshly dressed 

Ranjba has come after a long time and l was 
tired of making offerings 
Jf J two? -err*? -wj* .Cane .Crnn> 
heart, I shall be thrown into bell 

Love is being sold in the Bazars of Jhang of Sials 
ut eight Mashas and nine Rattis 


The last line is pitched at a very low 
strain, 

Again Hir pathetically appeals tc 
Ranjha ns follows — 

Odear Ranjha do not turn away ofiended Ian 
thy servant at all times 

I always sit In your expectation, come on O mi 
lover, embrace me come Into my courtyard O Lord 
flo not thick of separation from me. I am thy aervan 
at all moments 

b W ot ‘ btlr hair freshly plaited 
they hare adorned themselves In various ways but I 
thy servant am present (without any adornment 

I have become mad In thy search none else can 

° ,?£» ‘if&srsjg 

- graciously forgive My shortcomings 


How beautifully does the above song 
depict a feminine heart deeply m love l3ir 
efiaeed her own self and adored her lover 
and lord Kanjba as all m all 

Reverting to songs sung by women, we 
find some beautiful specimens, expressing 
the ebullition and enthusiasm of a woman’s 
heart and the regard a Punjabi woman 
has for her husband, the centre of her love, ' 
as the following songs will show — 

Take to thy wings, O black Btarllng, and take a 
long long flight' Go and tell my husband, ‘Thou 
bast forgotten thy bride and cheated her Is it O 
my husband, that I have become old or that thou 
hast forgotten me ? ’ 

No I Aly Reanty, neither hast thou become bid, 
nor have I forgotten thee 

Quite so 1 (then) hast thou neither sent any letter 
nor any word about t by welfare ? " 

My darling, to what messenger could! enttnst 
my letters or word about welfare ? 

2s it that thou hast got no paper to write Upon 
and no reed to make your pen ? 

Jf I were thee 1 would make the piece of my h^art 
a writing paper and cut my fingers into pens The 
black powder of my eyes moistened with my tears 
would form the adequate ink 

In the evening 1 study the letters fgo and leave me 
alone my sister in law (husband s sister) 

O Bhabo (brother s wife) my brother is thy bus 
band do not be so cruel to me 

Shadow go down l am studying my husband S 
letter, with eyes full ol tears 

Some more songs of Labndi tracts— 
taken from Wilson’s collections, are given 
below f , 

Rise 0 moon and make It light I have pa$ se( j 
the night in counting the stars 

The moon poor thing has just risen 
My dears, the moon, poor thing, has just risen 
The boys have seized the high hillocks and the 
girls the low ones 

My dears the girls have seized the low ones 
The boys are playing village hockey and the 
girls are playing dance m ring 

My dears the girls are playing dance in ring 
Among them all is my little hero with his colou re d 
club 

My dears, with his colourd clnb — 

Among them all is my little sister in l 0 w 
(brother s wife) -with her hair fn nine plaits 

In nine plaits my dears her hair in nine plaits 
Bring scales and weigh her hair, her hair weighs 
45 seers 

My dears, her hair weighs 45 seers 

What a practical way of expressing t;he 
luxuriance of bair * Poets to take note 
The little girl retorts 
45 seers my dears her hair we gbs 45 seers 
t will throw Into the oven, one that weighed 
my hair 

Another song — 

ringers covered with rings the JittJe fiOaer 
coloured yellow " 



?f eodcd will not make peace, 

thoogh I hare employed a med ator P 

ht "" 

mi “ta”'" *" ,la ' bj,,a ' ” a °“ r Mai *'>*>■” 

* f TO » wee t heart s house be dose by I shall be 
able to Irre on having talk with him 
“bough forbidden he will not listen the stnpid 
tniog will not 1 sten 

«* ln b! ’ tJtt be P ata a Iow l^ies 

ebair {PihraJ down and sits besides me 
xbongh forbidden he will not listen 
Women as a rule are very jealous of the 
mistresses of their husband and they 
would take revenge by fair means or foul 
I he higher placed a lady is the greater 
her desire for revenge The following songs 
describe this side of feminine nature A 
Kaja has fallen in love with a * Jatti, ’ a 
peasant girl, while the Ram resents it 
The song is in the form of a dialogue 
Raja. O dear Jmttl we ghed with flowers yon 
shonld not give np v siting your lover 1 

0„ R “J* . «hat way should I come and how 
go back ? All the doors are watcbed-by sentinels 

° J«“’ m 7 guards are nndrr thy 
command do not glee op visiting thy loser 7 

O Jatti I have planted a garden for thy sake 
come on the exease of plncklog flowers 

Jatti. O Raja how can 1 come and how can i 
of me he ° tbS pobl,c Wl11 ** * ns P Cl0ns «ud speak ill 

£ i attl ’J h ,*J e 00t h « d ' d Public opinion 
and their bad words I have receired on my eres 
.'i"' R°‘ » ta”b made for thee 0 Jatti, come 
on the excuse of bathing 

. J««* Vonr Rani has got a new set of Ian re 

SB p««r j.t.i i... 

°? r . Ranl b “ S°t made large ear rings 
(Da* d!) ' Thl * * bBT ' g0t 0n 7 P ° 0r , “* 11 ear r, °I» 

T ® 7 ° nr Ran ‘ 1 Tt * ,a palaces and poor 
jatti in hnts 

O Raja what does yonr Ram wear? I also want 
to see the Rant. 

Raja O Jatti my Rani wears beautiful clothes 
a large gown for the wa st and fine cloth for heart 
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'» st and fine cloth for head 

Ram. O Raja what does yonr fatti wear? I 
want to see the Jatti 

Raja. O Ram my Jatti * dress s very becoming 
, . aD ? t loose cloth round the waist and a heavr 
Cloth For the headwear ^ 

Rani O Raja I hate invited yonr Jatti to d oner 
*Bd Jatti w 11 come to dine with ns 

Poet O Rajs your Ram has made sweetmeat 
cakes and poisoned them 

When the Jatti ate a plate full of them her colour 
change,} into green and eyes became red 

Raja. O Rani yon hare been very erne! Ton haye 
murdered my Jatti Raia wCl now torn a fakir 

P*°P*c go and infrom the brothers of my 

Enquire whether* Jatti Is to be cremated or 
bnned 

o people do oeitncr bury th- Jatti nor cremate 
oer, because both will disfigure her face 


ao^sViV o S n aD f aI mate the Sacral pyre 

was thus' cremated ^ the flaaJe ° f ‘ Jatti 

. .?“£ »“«> to be ba^ed on some 
T faC if’ c ut the °ngm cannot be 
traced In the foregoing song, the Raja 
is a weak character, while thl Ram has 

on t\'e po“r'j"t t t,' V ‘ th SH “ gth “° d 

mother song, a Raja is in love 
with a flower girl and the Ram resents it 
The song proceeds — 

*3 whose conrtyard there is the lemon tree and 

f,;a ssss^sjs: " ” 1 ° ,t «■« 

«nd1n t rh COar T rd J of tbe Ram ,s ‘be lemon three 
Chimba Ho^ a r r<5 ^ theflower L S ,r ' tbe blooming 
u far bal f™"" ‘be Lemon of the 
Raja and how mnch the blooming chamha-l 
sacrifice myself over thee Oh tell me ? CBamba “* 
ex Jnt wh t ?Ie°»h re V,° f Ra,a has erown to a small 
"■ 

s^SStKoiX^'"* ” b ° p, ” l,tb ' 

'JZiX'ss&ez * ,bt ■"»" a- 

* R *J? Rice cooked by you O Rani, I will not 

£n "S P 8t at . m7 fl 2 W " *’ rl • tabl « 

h-ani O Raja I sacrifice myself over iher T I,™.. 

. :w- 

.. Raa, 1 J , ° dcspairj Oti come on the clouds nf 
flowerg'ri may collapse ,'n rams^* 7 boC ° f the 

The Raja comes wet and drenched in 

JSKimnJS hot ot tba «^r g ,rl has 

aathehut'oTtheflowe/girnswi’en OP * n ‘ he * d °° r 

Rani (After opening the door) Here is a broken 

l\*Z7'7'!;'o a n T D,d tbnad — - G C 

In this song the Raja was rather 
at ™"». for . th ' ' ,«;<l bad hi, o., 5: 

with the flower girl, but the Rnm 
the revenge with the ofler of a hmt 
bedstead when Raja returned d re „nk°j ra 
rain from the flowei g.rl's h 0 ?se rMc bed 10 
Inere is another class , . 

describe small romances, eg Sohm \y h tf h 
wal, Raia Risalu and Ran, tt ahl 
stones of Gopichand and Bharat Eferflnd 
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so oo. These do not go into details, but 
narrate important points of the story itr 
detached lines, e g , the following song 
narrates the story of Raja Risalu and 
Rani Koklan. 

Says Ram. Sometimes it Is the maDgo fruit aad 
Eotnetimes simply bare branches 

O my simple Lord, sometimes It is you and my 
heart (which are together) 

Viho did weep while going under tbe "Bet” tree, 
was it a thief or a Sadhu ? 

Raja 0 Ram Koklan, to which side Is the path 
leading to thy palace and where is the staircase ? 

Ram To the right is tbe staircase and to tbe 
left is the path to my palace 

But I throw a rope from my window, O my 
sweetheart, ascend by that way O toy Lord Come 
up and call me, 0 my simple sweetheart 

I mast say that much of the beauty of 
tbe ballads and songs is lost to the reader, 
owing to the translations, which are at the 
ost an expression of the general sense only, 


the beauty of style and expression ol the 
vernacular can in no way be conveyed in a 
mere translation. But still what we have 
been able to read in the translation, suffi- 
ciently goes to prove the assertion that 
the Punjabi dialect is as rich in its ballads 
and songs as her sister languages, Hindi, 
Bengali or Gujrati. The object of this 
paper is to induce the educated Panjabis 
to take more interest in their mother 
tongue. 

It one were to write on Punjabi Poetry, 
1 think my Punjabi brethren, to whom 
Punjabi Poetry and Folklore is a sealed 
book, would be astonished and would ex 
claim with amazement “Hallo 1 Is it our 
Panjabi that is so rich in poetry ?" 

I wish some better brains may take up 

this work, which still needs a good deal 
of research and study. 


NOTES 


[ PEROSNAL —Owing to repeated attack* of 
influenza the editor ha» not been able to vrnte the 
irnial number of page* of editorial note* for this 
HIM ] 

Fitness for Civic Freedom. 

In all despotically governed countries 
there are many who licks tbe feet that kick. 
A country becomes fit For civic freedom in 
proportion to the increase in the number 
ot those who, whatever the terrorism 
exercised or the hopes of gain and honours 
held out, would not truckle to men in 
power and lick the feet that kick. An- 
other test ot fitness for civic freedom is the 
increase in the proportion of those who do 
not associate with or honour sycophants 
A Strong Governor of the 
16th Century. 

The Administration or the Duke or 
Alva in the Ni'tiifrlands in the 16th 
Century. 


His Tyranny. 

,..} a A I , Qt i e , y 9 ^ ,se of the Dutch Republic 
(.World s Classics, vol. II), we read 

f 


mankind by history, as in Alva’s administration of 
tbe Netherlands Tbe tens of thousands ta those 
miserable provinces who fell victims to the gallows, 
tbe sword, tbe stake, tbe living grave, otto living 
banishment, have never been counted ; for those 
statistics of barbarity are often effaced from human 
record Enough, however, is known, ■and enongh 
has been recited in the preceding pages No mode In 
which human beings have ever caused their fellow 
creatures to suffer, was omitted from daily practice. 
Men, women, and children, old and young, noble* 
and paupers opulent burghers hospital patients, 
lunatics, dead bodies all were indiscriminately made 
to tarnish food for the scaBold and the stake Men 
were tortured, beheaded, hanged by the neck and 
by the legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to 
death with redhot tongs, broken upon the wheel, 
starved, and flayed alive Their skins, stripped from 
tbe living bodv, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of their brethren to the gallows 
The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
"ere exhumed and their festering remains hanged 
upon tbe gibbet, on pretext that they had died with 
oat receiving the sacrament, but In reality that their 
property might become the legitimate prey of the 
treasury Marriages of long standing were dissolved 
by order of government, that r,cb heiresses might be 
ra ii" ,e< V S £‘. nst the,r w > 11 to foreigners whom they 
abhorred women and children were executed for 
aS8l *tmg their fugitive husbands and 
a penny in their utmost need, and even 
w,tb “ letter m their exile. Such 
^ ni^I^ lar . c . on 2? ofaffairs as administered by 
tbe Olood Council. The additional barbarities com- 
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mittcd amid tbe min and rack of those blazing an 1 
starving titles ait almost beyond belief, unborn 
infants were torn from the living bodies of their 
mothers , women and children were violated by thon 
lands , and whole populations horned and hacked 
to pieces by soldiers 10 every mode which crnelty, «o 
its wanton ingenuity, coaid devise The character of 
the Duke of Alva, so far as the Netherlands are coo 
cerned, seems almost like a caricatnre fpp 490-2) 
“The history of Alva’s administration in tbe Nether 
lands is one of those pictures which senke ns almost 
dnmb with wonder Why has the Almighty suffered 
snch crimes to be perpetrated in His sacred name? 
Was It necessary that many generations sbonld wade 
through this blood in order to acquire for their 
descendants the blessings of civil and religions free 
dom ? ’ (p 418) 

The Usfal Justification of Tyranny 
The Duke ol Alva justified his tyranny 
in the ostial manner of tyrants 

* Nothing, he maintained [in bis letter to tbe King 
at Madrid], could be more senseless than the ides 
or pardon and clemency This bad been sufficiently 
proved by recent events It was easy for people 
at a distance to talk about gentleness, bat those 
upon tbe spot knew better Gentleness bah pro 
dneed nothing so far , violence alone cootd succeed 
In future ’ (p 458) 

The Result 

Motley tells ns what the result was 

"The King » representative had formally proclaim 
ed the extermination of man, woman and child m 
every city which opposed his authority, bat tbe 
promulgation and practice of such a system had an 
opposite effect to the one intended The hearts of 
the Hollanders were rather steeled to resistance than 
awed into submission by the fate of Naarden 
(p 420) 

Alia’s Confession of Failure 
Though the verdict of history on 
Alva's career his been that he committed 
political smcide in a chronic state of 
insanity brought on by coptons draughts 
of unbounded power, he had lucid inter 
vals during which he 'perceived that his 
diabolical tyranny had failed of its object 
’Alva had, for a tong time, been most impatient 
to retire from the provinces . 'Tie hatred which 
the people bear me ' said he, in a letter ter Phil p 
‘became of tbe chastisement which it has been 
necessary toe me to inflict. although with all the 
moderation m the world mates afl my efforts rain 
A successor will meet more sympathy and prove 
more successful (p 363) — Motley s Rise bf tbe 
Dutch Repnbl c, YoL II (The VI orld s Classics). 

Commerce and Freedom. 

How the Dutch Became Free. 

In the sixteenth edntury commerce 
played a great part m indirectly making 
the Dutch a free people Motley writes — 
“The Flemings above all their other qaalltles. 
Were a commercial nation Commerce vrns the 
mother of their freedom, so far as they had acqutr 

82H-12 


ed it, m civil matters It was struggling to give 
birth to a larger liberty, to freedom of cbn science 
There was mutual exchange between tbe Nether 
lands and all tbe world , and ideas were as literally 
interchanged a* goods Truth was imported as 
freely as less precious merchandise The prohibitory 
measures of a despotic government conld not 
annihilate this intellectual trade, nor could bigotry 
devise an effective quarantine to exclude the reli 
glons pest [Reform an on] wh!,h lurked m every 
bale of merchandise, and was wafted on every 
breexefrom East and West The [religions] edicts'' 
of the Emperor [Charles of Spam] bad been endured, 
but hot accepted The horrible persecution under 
which so many thousands had sank had produced 
Its inevitable result Fertilised by all this innocent 
blood, the soil of the Netherlands became as a 
watered garden In which liberty, civil and rel glons, 
was to flourish perennially The scaSold had its 
daily victims but did not make a single convert." 
[Part II, ch. I]— Motley s Rise of the Dutch Republic 

Commerce is here to be understood as 
meaning trade on a large scale, earned on 
by transportation of merchandise between 
different countries 

"The Joyous Entry 1 

Tbe constitution of Brabant, known as 
the ‘Joyous Entry’, le, the terms on 
which the sovereign was welcomed into 
the province, which were sworn to by 
Emperor Cbartes of Spain m 1855, is thus 
summarised by Motley — 

"First and foremost, the 'joyons entry* provided 
'that the pnnee of the land should not elevate the 
clerical state higher than of old has been customary 
and by former princes settled, unless by the consent 
of the other two estates the nobility and the cities ' 
Again the prince can prosecute no one of his 
subjects nor any foreign resident civilly or criminal 
ly (inept the ordinary and open courts of justice 
in the province where the accused may answer 
and defend himself with the help of advocates' 
Further ‘the prince shall appoint no foreigners to 
office ,D Brabant ’ Lastly should tbe prince, by 
force or otherwise violate any of these privileges 
the inhabitants of Brabant after regular protest 
entered are dl«chafjred of their oath of allegiance, 
and a» free, independant and unbound people may 
conduct themselres exactly as seems tn them best ’ 
Such were the leading features of that famous 
constitution which wss so highly esteemed in the 
Netherlands that mothers came to the province » 
order to give birth to their ch Idren who might 
thus enjoy, as a birthright the pnv lages of I’rab- 
atlt. , ’ [Part II. ch *IJ — Motley s Rue of the Dutch 
Rc-pobhe 

“The Act of Abjuration.” 

The famous declaration of independence 
dated 26th July, 15S1, technically known 
as tbe Act of Abjuration, by which the 
Dutch Republic wa9 formally established, 
states in its preamble as follows — 

* aO mankind know that a Prince is appointed 
by God to cherish his subjects even as a shepherd 
to guard bis sheep. When, therefore, the Prince 
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* social condition* ' will not debar them from voting 
at an election It is Impossible for such unfair ami 
unjust differentiation to remain unchallenged in toe 
British Parliament or to be acquiesced In here 
Western women In India will alio have somethin;; to 
say to the nutliorlt es io Englard on the matter 
M tiny \\ omen have property and other 
qualifications like those \%hich would 
qualify men to be voters Why should the 
sex of the former be a disqualification 7 

cousins nus written « vvxy uiiiciy, vigui- There was never a demand that nil women »honld 
ous and cogent circular letter Says she — K't tl je franchise-only that where they P < ’**** cJl 
a J , the other qualifications required from electors men 

On behalf of the members of the -»j Branches of R , payment of rates or taxes residence and property 
the Women s Indian Association all of which have qua! fications the fact that they were women— their 
s gned requisitions in favour of women suflrnge » ex — should not put them outside the pale of respon 
I protest vigorously against the decision of the gible citizenship The number so qualified would be 


does not fulfil his duty ns protector, when he 
oppres*ea his subjects, destroys their nnJent 
liberties ard treats them ns slaves he is to be 
considered not a prince, hut a tyrant As such 
the estates of the land may lawfully and reasonably 
depose him and elect another in his room 1 —Part 
VI ch I\ , Motleys tfise of the Balth Republic 

Franchise for Indian Women 
As acting secretary to the Women’s 
Indian Association, Mrs Margaret E 
Cousins has written a very timely, vigor- 


Southbo rough Committee that the franchise shall 
not b- extended to women became forsooth * ^be 
social conditions of India make it premature’ Is 
this handful of men better able to judge of these 
conditions than were the thousan Is of Indian 
delegates to the Bombay and Delhi Congresses ? 
These latter were^ the fathers husbands brothers 
and boos of the women concerned nod knowing 
at firsthand their social conditions with fall under 
standing of what the necessary steps to women t 
voting would b* then voted enthnsiasticallv for 
the removal of the six dtsqual fication io all the 
terms of the Reform Scheme as also did the men 
»n many Provmc al and Distft t Confereaces such 
as Madras ami Rombay Are the considered opi 
mous of these rcpre9»otative bad es of Indian men 
and women to be flouted by these few Committee 
members some of the Englishmen already known 
to be opposed to the grant of the vote even to their 
own Engl shwora-n and who are thus dated as 
behind the times ? 

She rightly believes that the commit 
tee’s decision cannot be final, and gives 
reasons for her belief 

From the nature of the majority of the members 
of the Comm tt?e it was already so foregone a con 
elusion that they would oppose the enfranchisement 
of Indian women that imtned ately after the Bombay 


comparably few but they would be valuable asicts 
to the Government of the country and, as Mr UOgg 
remarked at the outset of the development of = {l 
Goverameut for India It was advisable that sex 
disqual fication si ould be removed 

Social conditions ought hot to be a bar 
to the enfranchts*ment of women, on the 
contrary the franchise would be nn incen- 
tive to women to change such social 
conditions as may stand in the way of a 
proper exercise of their power. ^ * 

if there were some social conditions which would 
prevent them from using their vote, which we deny, 
the very possession of such a right wanld act as 
aa incentive to women to change their conditions 
to a* to be able to exercise their power 

Take the case of the purdah system 
Presumably the purdah system is the excuse on 
which the denial of enfranchisement is based but 
our women s societies pointed out to the Committee 
that Australia bad given the precedent of collecting 
women s votes at their homes by specially appointed 
officers who in India might be women and so this 
was not an impassable objection If this is the 
* social condition that makes enfranchisement 
‘ premature then as it will take centuries to change 


Congress I had written to the suffrage societies of It women will have to wait for their vote till then I 


(Great Britain and Ireland pointing out that this 
question must be decided directly by Parliament and 
that the women voters there must insist on their 
voices being heard in support of their Indian sisters 
whose menfolk had so publicly showed their desire 
for their pol tical freedom I had had repl es from 
their societies promising such support and we are 
not a b t downhearted though rightly Ind guant 
at the temporary insult offered Indian men and 
women for it cannot be considered final since it has 
evidently been based more on personal prejudices than 
on conformity with tne wishes of the people 

If special electorates are given to uni- 
versities, why should women graduates 
be disqualified ? 

■With regard to points of detail the Committee 
propose that there shall be special electorates for 
universities Does it propose to use woman a sex as 
a a sqtxalincatlcra of every woman graduate ofsuch 
universities ? If the r social conditions have been 


the same stiff examinations 


Also the purdah system applies only to parts ol 
India Are no women to have a great principle 
applied to them because of 1 the dog in the manger 
views of this Committee ? 

According to the standards set up by 
the Committee the vast majority of male 
Indians are not qualified for the vote 
But that has not stood in the way of their 
proposing that a minority should have it 
Similarly, it is no argument that because 
the vast majority of women are not quali- 
fied for the franchise, therefore no woman 
should haye the vote \ 

Their prevailing illiteracy cannot have 
disqualified Indian women For, 

The Committee does not favour a test of'Iitera 
cy , therefore it cannot be the present condition 

of women s education which forms the barrier 

as their brothers these the qualified women would be quite well able to 
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manage their o wd affair? (and often there of 
other*! ' and all pol tics redact tbettleWtS to tbe 
best interests of tbe tod Tidaal 
.It is only fossils anil fanatical naisogy 
nists who can consider the sex of women 
a disqualification For, women have 
proved their capacity for all kinds of good 
and useful work, however strenuous 

In ancient times in village representa 
tive committees in India women could be 
and were members, as was shown some 
years ago in this Eerie rv by Sir Sankaran 


jla»r As India is going to turn over a 
nevv leaf in modem tunes she should not 
acquiesce in so inauspicious a thing as the 
exclusion ol women from tbe larger life of 
the nation 

Mrs Cousins concludes her letter by 

saying — 

protest meetings should nod will be held by 
Woifl 1 ® • Sue el es throughout India nod by mens 
also and the r Kesolnt on* be sent to the Govern 
mcntoflnda theScretary of Slate and the Brit (b 
Suffrage societ es so that this decision may 

b e overborne 


THE PRESENT CONDITION i 

Rapid Dissolution 

T HE Hindu University of Benares has 
taken from the Indian public dona 
tions amounting to 72 lacs of Rupees 
in cash and tbe capitalised value of annual 
grahts and landed endowments, besides 
21 lacs more of sub*cnptions promised 
but not yet paid The Government of 
India has agreed to give it an aid of one 
lac of Rupees a year The fate of such an 
institution is a matter of national concern 
Bad as its present condition undeniably is 
judging from tbe public reports of its 
internal disorders and the resignation of 
itseminent Vice Chancellor Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, its future is absolutely hopeless 
unless radical reforms are effected and men 
with sole devotion to educational work 
and academic experience are placed at 
its head and supported against factious 
opposition and capricious find reckless 
demands for changes of policy 

A new University requires for its snccess 
three things motley a learned profes- 
soriate, and a devoted and heroic leader 
The first is not wanting irt this case 
As for the second, the Hindu University of 
Benares has at present so small a staff of 
teachers that it is intellectually mcapaMe 
of doing the work of a decent first grade 
college even not to speak of the higher, 
more varied and more responsible work 
of a self contained self governing uoirer 
sity We give here a list of the University 
Professorships that are vacant at Benares, 
from which the public will be able to judge, 
in bow many branches of study this 


»F THE HINDU UNIVERSIIY 

UmYWity cannot do any teaching uiotk 
of the higher kind — 

Ancient Indian History 

vacant since 6 Aug 19L7 

Economies vacant since 6 Nov 1918 

Applied Chemistry vacant 

since 1 Apr 1919 



physics 1 none appointed since 

Organic Chemistry | tbe foundation of 
Botany the University ' 

Zoology J 

We learn from the papers that there will 
sooh be a tenth vacancy as Air Jaduoath 
Sark ar the University Professor of His 
torV is resigning m disgust so that only 
one University Professor will fre left, viz 
Dr Gancsh Prasad (Mathematics) to run 
■x full fledged modern University ’ The 
Hindu University came into statutory 
existence on 1st October 1917 since when 
nearly two years have passed and it can 
not he argued that it has had no time to 
complete its staff In addition to the 
above vacancies tbe old C H School is 
without a Headmaster and the newly 
founded Teachers College without a Prtn 
ctpal I Tbe able Registrar, Mr Gurtu, m a 
is also going away 

Such a state of things is not creditable 
< 5 tr Sivaswamy Aiyer as tbe respon 
sible working head of tbe Hiadu Umver 
sity set himself strenuously to remedy the 
evil But after exactly one year of office he 
has resigned tbe Vice Chancellorship as the 
situation has been male intolerable to 
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lnm and he finds it impossible to promote 
the interests of the University or even do 
any bind of useful work in the face ot 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malavya’s opposi 
tion 

Why Vice Chancellor resigned 
In his letter of resignation Sir Siva 
Bwamy points out, what every nght^ 


A/r ^ldlp\}u'b manoeuvres " - 

. The resignation of Sir Sivaswamy clearly^, 
proves that even the Vice Cbancel *” , s 
powerless against Mr. Malavya tiho was 
So long the ■•Hidden hand”, the power be 
land the throne If the people wh0 . a ” f 5 ” 
working to get Mr Malavya elected as 
Vice Chancellor succeed, the Hindu Univer- 
sity will no doubt he saved from the 


Gwamv points out, — u, nut- res 

thinking man will admit, that in an infant danger of his wielding power witno 1 ^ 
University, where much constructive work p0 nsibility, for in future the PJJD1 . 
of a pielimmary kind has to be done, the hold him to account as Vice Clianceii^ 


Vice Chancellor, as executive head, should 
enjoy plenty of initiative and support from 
the Council The principles having been 
settled by the Court (or Council) he 
should be held responsible for carrying 
them into practice, w ithout being hamper 
ed by the discussion of endless legal subtle 
ties, interference with details, and capri 
cious changes of opinion or policy in every 


ccountus , 

the success or failure of the University 
this course has disadvantages ofaserio 
nature Mr Malavya, DA, VLB , 1 
charming speaker But even his od® ' 
have never credited him with scbolaP 
range of reading, or capacity to 


stand the scholar s point of view 


and the 


needs of scholarship 


He has had ^ 


* solutely no previous experience 

individual case by the members of the inner working of a respectable univers e 
Council Otherwise, the work would come like that of Allahabad, having never 

to a standstill, as it actually has done on its Syndicate, and for only ten years 

He writes that the efficient and prompt the Faculty of Law (a tecbical body) 
working of the University and the reform result of making him Vice Chancellor w 
of its abuses would have been very easy be that a mere platform orator, absoiu 
for him with Mr Malavya’s ready co- innocent of academic training and seno 
operation As Mr Malavya now collects ]y habits of thought, will be 
funds for the University— since Sir Sundar supreme charge of an academic body oi ti 
Lai is dead and the Maharaja of Dar highest conceivable rank , ,, , j 

bhanga has ceased to go out on begging Mr Malavya uapo'lhcian of all Indian 


tours,— he quite naturally wields influence 
over the University Court and Council Sir 
Sivaswamy regrets that it has been his 
misfortune that he has not been able tosee 
several things eye to eye with Mr Mala 
vya and that Mr Malavya’s opposi 
tion and constant procrastination have 
made it impossible for the Vice Chan 


position and interests , he must attend to 
Bombay and Rajputana, Madras and 
Nagpur as well as to Benares or Allaba 
bad If we can judge of the future in the 
light of the past, he will visit Benares 
for only a few weeks in the year, whereas 
the work of the Vice Chancellor of the 
Hindu University la the present state 


cellor to hold his office with any chance of of its growth requires his Constant pre 
doing good to the country or satisfying sence on the spot Sir Sivaswami had 
his self respect He, therefore, tenders his spent at Benares exactly half the time 
resignation, leaving Mr Malavya free to since the reopening of the colleges in July 
run the University as he pleases Sir 1918, and his stay would have been even 
Sivaswamy had made his proposals of longer but for the influenza epidemic which 


reform to Mr Malavya in private as early 
as January last and the latter had verbal 
ly agreed to some of them hut he had 
since then constantly been begging for 
more time and putting off a final decision 
At last, when pressed for a clear yea or 
nay, Mr Malavya replied by springing on 


detained him at Madras for a month On 
the other hand, Mr Malavya, in January 
last secured the resignation of a veteran 
educationist and local resident like R al 
Bahadur G N Chakravarti from the Pro 
Vice Chancellorship by declaring in Court 
that he objected to the latter’s being ap 


the Vice Chancellor'' some absolutely new pointed for three years then accepted the 
counterproposals which Sir Sivaswamy office for himself but attended his duties 
regarded as futile Hence no course was at Benares for only J9 days out of 105 
left open to him except to resign from January to Apnl 1919, though the 
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P V C is expected to be a resident 
officer ' 

The loss which the Hindu University 
will suSer from the withdrawal of Sir 
Sivaswaray can be best understood from 
the judgment bf Mr Malavya himself (Dr 
Ganesh Prasad concurring as supporter) 
When proposing Sir Sivaswaniy for 
election as Vice Chancellor (March, 1918) 
Mr Malavya said, “After having given 
the matter my most earnest considera 
tion, I capie to the conclusion that 
the best man whom we could select 
as the successor of Sr Sundar Lai was 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar By his distm 
finished ability, experience, character and 
position, he seemed to me to be etm 
nently fitted to fill the place ’ (Minutes, 
vol II B p 513 ) And such a man has 
found his position at the Hindu Umver«ity 
intolerable owing to Mr Malavya s 
action * The inference is obvious 

How the College is being run 
So much for the administration On the 
academic side matters arc in an even more 
deplorable condition Paragraphs are 
frequently tnserted in the Allahabad 
papers that the C H College is growiog 
like the Prophets gourd,— it had only 
510 students in Sep 1917, but G74 a year 
later In the 30th March meeting of the 
Senate, Dr Ganesh Prasad stated that he 
had 8 M Sc ’s of Allahabad and Calcutta 
on his rolls as students ol the D Sc elas® 
and that three ol them are actually 
teachers at Calcutta who occasionally 
visited Benares Evidently these latter 
gentlemen took their instruction from the 
Hindu University by something like the 
Pelman system of training the memory by 
correspondence It is not considered 
necessary for them to reside at the Hindu 
University ever in life, in order to qualify 
for its highest degree 1 

We have evidence that the«e “students” 
were enrolled and the notification inviting 
them was published without the \ice 
Chancellor’s knowledge or permission In 
justification of this measure which cuts 
away the very roots of a Residential Uni 
versity, Dr Ganesh Prasad referred to 
Regulations, chapter 34, para 1 But 
Regulations chapter 1*, para 1, chapter 
26 para 1 and certain other paras make 
it imperative for students of other Umrer* 
sities to lire and studr forJ Tears at the 
Benares University before they can take 


any of its degrees Only the passing of 
the Benares Matric, I Sc and B Sc is 
excused in the case of students who had 
passed the equivalent examinations at 
Allahabad or any other university , but 
the next tu o years' study at Benares is 
always insisted upon even in their case 
No Allahabad or Calcutta M Sc is by 
any of these Regulations exempted from 
passing the Benares M Sc < which necessi 
tales a two years’ previous residence and 
study there) and permitted to apply for 
the D Sc degree of Benares without, it 
may so happ*n, formal admission to this 
University, even a single day's residence 
there and the passing of a single one of 
its examinations 

The same indecent haste to secure pupils 
is betrayed by a resolution which Dr 
Gaocsh Prasad moved and earned through 
the c enate in spite of opposition (1 V to 6) 
that Government should be requested to 
pass a transitory regulation to the effect 
that, notwithstanding the rules to the 
contrary any graduate who has passed 
the first part (called Previous, of the M A 
or M S' examination of the Allahabad 
University would be eligible for studying 
and being examined in the second part 
(called Final) of the same course at the 
Benares l/mversity in 1019 Now, the 
\1 \ coarse is one compact unit though 
its teaching is spread over tw o years and 
the candidates are examined by compart 
ments Under the proposed transitory 
regulation if the Government of India be 
so ill advised as to sanction it a candidate 
will keep one term at Allahabad and an 
other term at Benares and come out with 
the label of M Sc of the Hindu University 1 
A cheap and quick way for a university to 
become the mother of a large brood 1 At 
a recent meeting of the Syndicate it was 
stated by the Registrar that a rusticated 
student ol \11ababad had been admitted 
to the C H C , without the permission 
of that University 

The undergraduate classes of the Cen 
tral Hindu College— which is the only Arts 
and Science College under this University, 
—are in a still wor*e plight in consequence 
of this mad race foT increasing the number 
of pupils on the rolls and bringing gnst to 
the financial mill Quantity is the only 
thing cared for 

Machine worked by shifts 
Admissions have been recklessly made 
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till the number of pupils in the CHC far 
exceeds what can be properly accommo- 
dated m the existing buildings The Prin- 
cipal Dr Ganesli Prasad, with the 
approval of Pandit M M Malavya, has 
been holding the classes by two shifts 
from Gam to 3 30 p m Some proiessors 
have to work in both shifts, and the 
Laboratory assistants and office servants 
have to attend all the tune 1 

To add to the bewilderment of students, 
teachers and college bearers, and to render 
the teaching work a farce, Dr Ganesh 
Prasad regulates the lecture periods most 
capriciously,— some * hours” being of only 
35 minutes’ duration, some forty, some 
forty eight, <&,c And, again the starting 
point for college work is suddenly changed 
from time to time often at le«s than a 
day’s notice to the students and staff and 
sometimes no notice at all * 

Thus, college work was ordered to 
begin at 6 20 am in September In 
winter it was shifted to an hour later 
Since then the beginning of the college 
day has been repeatedly put back 
by a few minutes at a time, thus by 10 
minutes on 3rd March, 10 minutes more 
on the 10th 10 minutes more on the 14th, 
and twenty minutes more on the 21st of 
the same month J It is difficult to imagine 
any place outside a lunatic asylum where 
regularity and method are so little cared 
ior /- 

While students are being enrolled with 
such reckless eagerness and disregard of 
lecturing arrangements the teaching staff 
js being depleted as we have shown above 

Unless the Court of the University 
wakes up to the gravity of the situa 
tion and elects such men to the manage 
ment and Council of tfie University as have 
academic experience, sense of duty and 
strength of character enough to fight for 
true ideals, a catastrophe Cannot be avert 
ed As things stand, the much advertised 
Hindu University* is rushing straight to 
the brink oF a precipice 

The root cause of the evil 
k (1) The election of non educationists, 
representatives of “the wisdom of our 
grandfathers," and men sure to be 
absentees, as opposed to local men ard 
teachers 

(2) Neither Court nor Senate, has 
any homogeneity, as the members are a 
miscellaneous lot, representing different 


types and stages of culture and polar 
diversities of thought The majority are 
ignorant of and indifferent to the modern 
educational ideals, problems and experi 
ments of Europe and cannot be of one 
mind except after many hours of discus 
sion, and sometimes never at all The 
last meeting of the Faculty of Arts lasted 
for 3^ hours, and yet the only work done 
by it wfls to refer back to a sub com- 
mittee a scheme for a course of domestic 
science and to f come to no conclusion at 
all as to an Honours Course ' 

The result is -tbift all men who value 
their time, all the European members 
(except good old Mr Keightley) and all 
the five representatives of Government 
have long ceased to attend the Senate or 
the Faculty, as a hopeless waste of time 
For the same reason Dr Ganganath Jha 
and Mr Chintamam have again and again 
tendered resignation of their seats on the 
Council and other bodies 

(3) A passion lor raising legal subtle 
ties and making hypercritical objections 
which tend to “make the law an ass,’’— 
on the part of some voluble speakers who 
possess local influence Thus real business 
is put off till doomsday 

(4) * Procrastination is writ large on 
the portals of tbi9 University," as Sir 
Sivaswamy publicly declared The majo 
rity, partly through constitutional turn 
dity and partly through sheer weariness 
at hearing endless legal discussions, al- 
ways vote for postponing decision even 
on urgent and important matters Thus, 
a mimnum of work is done, while the 
volume of the H U Minutes, exceeds 
that of every other Indian University ! 

(5) The absence of clear academic 
ideals We only hear vague vapoury, 
clap trap ‘popular" dreams on education, 
which wrangle with one another, so that 
the university with its prodigious expen 
diture of time cannot advance one step, 

but only moves in a circle 

(6) The* hidden hand" of Mr Malavya, 
who will not help in the deliberations by 
residing at Benares, and yet will upset 
what others have done in his absence 
He secured Ins own election as President 
of the C H School Board, but the most 
pressing affairs of the school has to remain 
undecided, because the President would not 
come to successive meetings, even on days 
When he bad written that he would be 
present ' 
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(7) The divorce of power from respon 
sibility in Mr Malavya He will not under 
take any definite and public position m 
the managemtnt of the university — even 
in accepting the PNC ship after jockey 
mg Mr Cbakravarti oat of it Mr Mala 
vya declared that he would hold the post 
temporarily and would try to indece some 
friend to relieve him of it ' And yet as 
Sir Sivaswamy s letter proves no respon 
sible bead of tbe university can do his 
duty unless he bows to the will of Mr 
Malavya and takes his orders from him 
Non can no more fix any responsibility on 
the slim and slippery Pandit than catch 
an eel with your bare band To aggra 
vate the evil be is daily changing his 
opinions and also making glib promises 
from a hundred platforms which it is not 
humanly possible to carry out The result 
of this attitude is— dead lock waste of 
time and eternal uncertainty 

Queer choice of men 

The quality of a University entirely 
depends on tbe scholars and a'dmimstra 
tors in its service and that of the outside 
public who can be induced to assist it 
with their advice and co operation Now 
Benares is a third rate district town with 
very few men of high modem learning in 
the ranks of the independent professions It 
is rightly known in India as the city of 
the dead and of the dying A University 
at sneh a place if it is to impart modem 
learning and carry the modern scientific 
spirit into the realm of thought is bound 
to rely almost entirely on its professoriate 
for its mental guidance and even admiois 
trative efficiency But the pal cy of those 
who rule the Hindu University is cleatly 
one of distrust and exclusion towards 
educationists and preference of absentee 
lawyer* old type Sanskrit Pandits H ndi 
writers and Urdu poets Nt the last 


elections to the Court by the donors, Prof 
N C Nag F I C who is well known to 
the scientific world for his researches 
in Chemistry and has had 20 years teach 
<0g experience in the U J? was rejected in 
favour of a clerk of the Registrar s office 
whose only qualification is that he had 
served for some time in one of Harkishen 
Lai s insolvent banks 1 At the last elec 
tions to the Executive Counc I of the 
University Prof Jadunath Sarkargotin 
a t the very bottom of the poll while the 
zuen who secured more votes included a 
somnolent octogenenan { Pandit Cheda 
Lai ) and an absentee Engineer of Lahore 1 
This jealous exclusion of University 
teachers from the conduct of University 
affairs often produces results that woulo 
huve been comte had not the fate; of a 
great edacatiooai experiment been jeopar 
dised by it The supreme governing body 
the Hindu University called tbe Conn 
c»l has 32 members And yet owing to 
the exclusion of University teachers and 
the deliberate election of far ofl pleader 
politicians invalids and known absentees 
many meetings of the Council have failed 
for want of the legal quorum and many 
others have been attended by just seven 
(the minimum legal quorum) Thus tbe 
most important works of the University 
including the expenditure of tens of 
thousands of 1 up-es have been done with 
the consent of less than one fourth of 
the Courcl In 1918 33 meetings of tbe 
Council were summoned out of which 
three held on tbe same days as meetings of 
the Court also (when many people come 
from outside) were attended by IT) 
10 and lo members only Of the remain 
mg 30 meetings (our failed for n ant of a 
quorum nine were attended by the barest 
mwiraum of serea only six by H to 13 
members and none by more than 
thirteen 

• In-udc \iew 


, THE SPRING MAPLES 

lu ray garden Gtey dawn and twil ght 

Are a thousand enmson lamps Because of them remember the loveliness 

Burning through the beauteous sacrifice Of golden noon 

Ol spring Mine tendeth them jet do they shine 

undimmed 
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In dew and rain ; beneath them bask 
Blue lizards ; birds of passage v 
Tarry to greet their splendour, the 

tired heart, 

Having them near, knows rest. 

They are the richest gifts of the old Earth 
Among a myriad gifts. 

Through morning hours 
The sunbeams dance among them, all 

the night 

They dream in quietude. 

Now in the Evening mist 
A vision rises around their stillness 

• and glory. 


In the far uplands cranes are calling 
Their hollow, curling cry. 

Among the ancestral trees beneath green 
canopies, 

Have wondered a broken company 
Bearing their dying lord, 


Pale from the slaughter, not one hut is 

-sorely hurt. 

Sad song comes slowly welling from their 
hearts. 

The sea-roads are held ; the mountains 

have no passes ; 
There is no hope but deatb. 


Over their sorrow spread those tender 

hands, 

Over their last hope years of fallen leaves 
Gathered : flowers sprang and sweet birds 
F e sang 

As all the world were new, 

Now* in my garden, set in the city’s heart> 
Their life-blood, gleaning with the suns 
OF untold summers, 

Illumineth this hour of solitude 
With silent, beautiful witness 
Of the last agony of loyal souls. 

E. E. Speight. 


erratum 

In tbc first line under the heading "Notes”, lor "Pcrosnnl” read "Personal.” 
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LETTFRS FROM AN ON I OORFK 
B\ R\iii\nRv\vTH Tvgore 
[Tnnohtion mi ed b\ the Author] 


O NCE upon a time I had nothing what 

ev er to do —that is to sav m 3 chief 
relations were th$n with the great 
world towards which we own no respon 
Kibilitv Then came a period w hen I had to 
set to w ork to make up for the accumulated 
arrears of my earlier dav s— that is to say 
now mv relations were mainlv with the 
work a-dav world which depends upon 
oureehes fonts building up and mainten 
ance At last mv health failed me and I 
cot a few days respite from my work And 
here I nm at length stretched out on a 
long easy chair bv the second storev 
Window travelled so far all in a dav or 
two -no rad wav ticket could have 
brought me this distance 

th ™ stnn universe behind 
the bars of mv office habit I gradually 
came to plume mvself on having become an 
important personage' of usefulness From 
° f mmd ,fc 13 on N n step to 
the belief that one is indispensable Of the 
manv means bv which Nature exacts work 
from man this pnde is one of the most 
efficient Those who work for monev 
vv ork mily to the extent of their wages up 
to a definite point bevond w hich thev w ould 
count it a loss to w ork So thev insist on 
* me But those who«e pnde impels 
fhem to work they have no rest even 

hv'X' "° rk “ not rdt “ •> '■>•» 

I <« «nd.T the belief that 

was indispensable that I hardlv dared to 


wmk Mv doctor now and again would 
SSi me * a '‘°S Stop tal e ,t easy 
Rut I would replv How will things go 
on if I stop ? Just then the w heels of m v 
car broke down and it came to n c* 
beneath this window From belli loolS 
out upon the limitless space There I s-ur 
whirling the numberless flashing wheels of 
the triumphal clmnot of tinfe-no 1 ,, 
raised no dm not eren a scratch left on the 
roadw aj With its progress I could see 
bound up nil prognss tint me conic “roll 
in this morld On a sudden I came to ml 
self Iclearlv petceived that things could nit 
along without me Thcrewns no 
those ,t heels u ould stm, ~ L™ VF" * h ’‘ 


those wheels tv ould slip or dr™ Si'Y 
b,, Th rhCk n 0f r 

Thus when I stepped from mv desk to 
this w indow I seemed to pass in n £ a Ih 
from the countr, of cannot d5 vvtthont me 
tothecounhy ofcan -do-wnthout me jj”? 

F ”r ,° ■’ d "'“ ed ! ° ensdv as all thnt ' 
ns"lt' f rr d l? ,t bl m " n rfS ntenuad refuses 
, 1 be "““T <l“ite the same 
1 r ,° r bo " ‘ten did ml 
pnde of self find a place m the un.retse e,”I 
loc n moment > On whit could ,t hill 
taken its stand " Amidst nil the plentiful 
ness with which space and time are t«m „„ 

indispensable is proved bv the flit C 

-ST sV,'„Iras P 'T d r/Xe th Ih fort ° f 

within me so long do I P nce 

HI the pans and penalties of 
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in existence Tli it is win tlie Buddhists 
hoi e it that to destroy egoism is to cut at 
the root of existence for w ithout the pndc 
of self it ceases to be worth while to 
exist 

How e\ er that may be this pnce has 
been furnished from some fund or other — 
mother words it matters somewhere that 
I should be and the price paid is the 
measure of how much it matters The 
whole unnerse — every molecule and atom 
of it— is assisting this desire that I should 
be And it is the glory of this desire which 
is manifest in my pride of self B\ \ irtue of 
this glory this infinitesimal I is not low er 
than anv other thing m this Univ crse in 
measure or v due 

Man has \iewed this desire mtwo 
different ways Some have held it to be 
a whim of Cieativ e Power some a jov ous 
self-expression of Creative Lo\e The 
others I leave aside w ho call it Vay a predt 
eating existence of that w Inch is not And 
man sets before himself diflerent goals as 
the object of his life according as he news 
the fjict of his being as the re\ enlment of 
Force or of Lov e 

The value w Inch our entitv recen es from 
Power is quite different m its aspect from 
that which it receives from Lo\e The 
direction in w hicli w e are impelled by our 
pride in the field of power is the opposite 
of that gu en by our pride in the field of 
Love 

Power can be measured Its volume its 
weight its momentum can all be brought 
within tl e pun lew of mathematics So it 
is the endeav our of those w ho hold pow er 
to be supreme to increase m bull Thev 
would repeatedh multiply numbers — the 
number of men the number of coins tl e 
numl er of appliances "When tliei stm e 
for success they sacrifice others wealth 
others rights others lues for sacrifice is 
of the essence of the cult of Pow er and the 
earth is running red w ith the blood of that 
sacrifice 

The distmetne feature of Real sm is the 
measurability of its outward expression 
which is the same thing as the finiteness of 
its boundaries And the disputes civil and 
criminal which have raged in the history 
of man have mostly been over these same 


boundaries Tomcicasc one s own bounds 
one has ncccssarilv to encroach upon those 
of others So because the pride of Power 
is the pride of quantity the most pow erful 
telescope when pointed in the direction 
of Power fads to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood 

But when engaged in adding up the 
quantities of tins realistic world this field 
of power we do not find them to be an 
e\ er increasing series In our pursuit of the 
principle of accumulation w c are all of a 
sudden held up by stumbling upon the 
principle of Beauty based on proportion 
atencss which bars the way \\e discover 
that there is not only onw ard motion but 
there are also pauses And w e repeatedlj 
find in history that whenever the blindness 
of Pow er has tried to override this rule of 
rhythm it has committed suicide That 

is why man treasures up such sav ings as 

Pride w as Lanka s undoing And that is 
why man still remembers the story of the 
toppling over of the tower of Babylon 
So we see that the principle of Power 
of which the outward expression is bulk 
is neither the final nor the supreme Truth 
It has to stop itself to keep time with the 
rhythm of the universe Restraint is the 
gateway of the Good The value of the 
Good is not measured in terms of dimension 
or multitude He w ho has known it w ltli 
in himself feels no shame m rags and tat 
ters He rolls his crown in the dust and 
marches out on the open road 

When from tlie principle of Power we 
arrive at the principle of Beauty we at 
once understand that all this while we had 
been offering mcense at the w rong shrine 
that Power grows bloated on the blood 
of its victims only to pensh of surfeit that 
try as vv e may by adding to armies and 
armaments by increasing the number and 
variety of naval vraft by heaping up our 
share of the loot of war arithmetic will 
never serve to make true that which is 
untrue that at the end vv e shall die crushed 
under the vv eight of our multiplication of 
things 

When the Risbi \ ajnav all ya on the eve 
of his departure offered to Jeav e Ins wife 
Mmtreyi vv ell-established upon an enumer 
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ation of what lie had g i the red together 
during Ins life she exclaimed 

kiQ»k*ta l«o» karjira ! 

What am I to do with these , n hich are 
not of the immortal spirit 9 

Of what avail is it to add and add and 
add ? No amount of adding tip of material 
things will take us to the perfectness of the 
immortal spirit By going on increasing 
the volume and pitch of sound w e can get 
nothing hut a shriek We can gam music 
.onlv bv restraining the sound and gu mg 
it the melody and rhythm of perfection 
In the field of Perfectness the current of 
man s pride flow s m the reverse direction 
the direction of giving up Man grows 
gigantic bv the appropriation of every 
thing for himself he attains harmonj by 
giving himself up In this harmony is 
peace— net er the outcome of external or 
ganisation or of coalition between power 
and power— the peace which rests on 
truth and consists in. the curbing of greed 
in the forgii eness of s_v mpathy 

The question uhich I had raised was 
* In which Truth is my entity to realise its 
fullest value —in Pow er or in Love 5 If 
we accept Power as that truth we must 
also recognise conflict as inevitable and 
eternal Many modern European writers 
hare taken a pride in proclaiming such 
recognition According to them the Reli 
gion of Peace and Love is but a pre 
canons coat of armour within which the 
weak seek shelter, but for which the laws 
of nature hare but scant respect for it is 
Power which triumphs in the end That 
which the timid preachers of religion ana 
thematise as unrighteousness —that alone 
is the sure road which leads man to 
success 

The opposite school do not w holly deny 
this They admit the premises but they say 

l»Ul, U(» HiJnoi p«»ky«U 
tat*h ■■paln.B j«7*li — t oaihjitl 

Ih utingh feousness they prosper ta it 
the ^ find their good through it they defeat 
their enemies —hut they pensh at the root 
The pride of prosperity throws mans 
mind outwards and the misery and insult 
of destitution draws mans hungering 
desires likewise outw ards These tw o 


conditions dike leave man mush imed to 
place above all other O ods Slink ti the deity 
of Tower the cruel one whose right hand 
w iclds the w capon of wrong and her left 
the \s capon of guile [w the politics of 
Luropc drunk with power we sec the 
worship of this Shah ti Hence does its 
diplomacy slink from the path of publicity 
jet it has nothing wherewith to hide the 
nakedness of its lolling tongue — Behold 
how it slides and slithers at the Peace t ible! 

On the other hand in the dais of tlictr 
political disruption our towed and down 
trodden people through the mouths of 
their poets sang the pr uses of this same 
bhakti The Chandi of Kavikanhan and 
ofthe fnnadaniangal the ballad of Manasa 
the goddess of the snakes what are they 
but paeans of the triumph of ei il 9 The 
burden of thuf song is the defeat of Shiva 
the good at the hands of the cruel deceitful 
criminal Shakti 

Todaj we see the same spirit abroad in 
our country In the name of religion some 
of us are sav mg that it is cow arilty to be 
afraid of wrong dqing others that un 
righteousness ceases to be wrong in the 
case of the pow erful Vnd So w e see that 
those who have attained worldly success 
and those vv ho have failed to attain it arc 
both singing the same tune Both fret at 
righteousness ns an obstacle which both 
w ould o\ crcon i bv phj sical force But as 
it happens physical force is not the supreme 
Power even in this world 

In these terrible days of evil it is my 
prayer that we mav not be frightened by 
fnghtfulncss nor bow down to it in w or 
ship — but ignore it despise it May ours 
be that pride of manhood which standing 
in the midst of the a] palling piles of the 
realistic world can keep its head erect and 
sav My n cahh is not here which can 
say Chaws do not bind me blow s, do not 
wound me death docs not kill me which 
can say FI hat have I to do with these 
which arc not of the immortal spirit Our 
forefathers have sail Worship Hun 
who is beyond death and beyond fear and 
thereby attain Peace On our heads he 
their commandment and in that Peace 
winch is be> ond death and all fiar may 
w e be establ ished 
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Hie point about the so-called “Mangal” 
poems of the old Bengali 'literature, is their 
dislodgement of one deit\ and the placing 
on his throne of another To the simple 
mind it v. ould seem that the question at 
issue, in a quarrel of this kind, w ould hat e 
been some difference in religious ideals if 
anew di\ mity can furnish something more 
satisfying to man s sense of Right, that 
alone can be a talid reason for a change 
But here the fact w as exactly the 
opposite The male deity who was in 
possession was fairfy harmless All of a 
sudden a feminine divinity turned up and 
demanded to be w orshipped in his stead 
That is to sat , she insisted on thrusting 
herself in where she had no right Under 
wlmt title’ Force* By what method’ 
Ant that w ould ser\ e The methods that 
were etentuallv employed are not known 
•is rightful to the ordinary understanding 
But those were the methods that ultimate 
1\ turned out to be t ictonous Outrage, 
fraud and fnghtfulness w ere not onlt 
successful m capturing the Temple, but 
also in making the poets dance attendance 
and sing hosannas at its shrine In their 
shame thet faltered forth the excuse that 
the\ had recci\ ed dn me commandment in 
a dream* This was the nightmare 

that once rode our land 

The history of that da\ is not elearlt 
known, but the picture which we get is 
somewhat as follows When Bengali 
literature raised its head, like a coral reef, 
out of the still lagoon of its origin, the 
religion of Buddh i m its decay wnscrum 
hhng into degenerate fragments And, in 
the manner of one dream melting into 
another, Buddh i lind turned into Sima 
Sima was a mendicant, nn ascetic he did 
not conform to the \ edns ,-4ie w as for all 
men and sundra In Kntiknnknn’s poem 
and m the Annadnmangal Ins quarrel with 
Dnkslm, of the \cdic cult, is treated of at 
thctcry outset Am liow, this deity of 
|ieace and renunciation did not sure it c 
In I uropc nl<o, the modem cult of 
Shnkti It is it that a godlike the meek Jesus 
the poor man’s lesus the p ilc anaemic 
Jc*u% w ill not do \\ h it is w anted is a 
tuusvul \r, rttcmng god who will ml now 


ledge no barriers, feel no compunctions, and 
own no shame in the process of proclaiming 
his w orship From w hat riotous assembly 
rises this European cult ’ From that of 
aictors at their carousals, merry over the 
spoils of their success, who hate cut up the 
earth into toothsome morsels as a zest for 
tlieir liquor 

The selfsame creed was formulated m 
the gathering of bards at which the 
Annadamangal w as sung But what were 
its authors ’ Those w ho w ere start mg and 
in rags, shelterless and honourless, — it w as. 
the dream of their hungry , terror stricken, 
w eaned out condition 

History does not write itself in blank 
t erse, — after e\ eiy line there comes a rhy m e 
How perfectly rky mes the end of the line 
to-day with that of the line which was 
completed fit e hundred y ears ago * With 
high pomp and festivity does Europe 
celebrate her Shakti worship Wine has 
reddened her eyes like unto a hibiscus 
flower, the sacrificial knife lias been 
sharpened, the victims are bound to the 
sacrificial posts Some of her priests are 
denying Jesus , others w ould temporise, 
sat mg that double-meaning psalms mat 
propitiate both Christ and • Shakti, tt ho 
are but the male and female lialtes of 
one and the same deity In short, some of 
them hate got drunk on their thrones, 
others in their pulpits 

And wc also, — wc will not hate Sima, 
the good AVe needs must sing the 
“mangal” of Clmndi,* the terrible, lauding 
her as the summum boiwm But our chant 
is dre 1 m -conceited, horn of unsatisfied 
hun^r, carking fear and unrequited toil 
ThatS^ the difference between the tictor’s 
worship of Clmndi, and her glorification lit 
the deflated 

Wlmt is the pro of that the original cult 
of Clmndi, from beginning to end, was 
onl\ a dream’ Book at what happens to 
Kalakctu, the hunter, of the stoty The 
whimsic d goddess gnes him a nng ns a 
boon, and at once Ins house otcrflott'S with 
gold This petty hunter then engages in 
b mk w 1 th the king of Knlinga, whereupon 
11 mum m, tin. monkey who is strength 

jK-rsomhcd cojm ' s "H of « Midden to the 

r«.*«eui and cuffs ami hubs the Kalmga 
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forces into a rout \\ hat is tins if not the 
Shakti of dreamland the offspring of 
hanger and terror 9 Everything there 
happens all of a sudden oat of con 
nection with the order of the universe 
And in the expectation of some such catas 
trophic good fortune our people began 
shouting mother 'mother ' in their chants 
of the praise of Chandi — the Chandi w ho 
knows no distinction between right and 
wrong and for the furtherance of whose 
designs truth and untruth serve with equal 
facility She careS not how or whv she 
makes the small to be big the poor to be 
nch the weak to be powerful Noworthi 
ness is required no purging nwaj of in 
ternal poverty Everything raav remain 
in slothful stagnation just as it is — onlv 
with folded hands one must shout mother 
mother ’ 

■\\ hen the Moghuls and Pathans came 
upon Bengal in a devastating flood then 
from an outside view Shak tt alone seemed 
rampant in the eves of all observers No 
moral law no sign of Sim a the good w as 
visible In such a pass if man can stand 
up and say I will suffer nl! but not bend 
the knee to this a vrfu l thing —then he can 
wan through In the case of Dhanapati 
md Cliand the merchants we find up to 
point the man showing himself and mak 
mg such stand Blow upon blow w as 
hurled nt them force and guile assailed 
them from ev erv side but they refused to 
allow the scat of their worship to be 
shifted And then —if fear could cow them 
grief shatter them losses weaken them if 
their verv backbone had to lie broken for 
it they must and shall bow to her in 
worship— «o vow-ed Chandi the tembk. 
Othcrw ise 9 — otherwise her prestige w as at 
stake It was not of the prestige of nnv 
mAcakidml that shew os thinking, but the 
prestige of h er Tow er And so she punished 
and punished and punched 

And at last w hen the suffering v\ as past 
bearing the half-dead merchants moved 
Sluvti from ht« pedestal and bowed their 
head to Qianth IVhat was tlie hurt of 
the prev ious sufferings compared with the 
hurt of this insult to manhood 9 The 
fearlos deathless soul thus owning alle- 
giance to fear an 1 w orslnj ping death as 


its god ns greater than itself 1 Th it is 
where the victory of Sbakti was most 
ghastly m its hemousness 

In our latter day dreams vvt have set to 
the w orslup of Europe s divinity —therein 
is our defeat at her hands seeking com 
pletcness If she insists on hurting us 
let us suffer —but w orship 9 \o ’ Our 
worship must be reserved for the God 
of Right If she insists on causing us 
sorrow let her —but defeat us 9 Nev er T 
So hurt can be greater than death But 
if she can make us forget that even m death 
we can be immortal then indeed shall wc 
suffer Death Ev erlastmg 

M«hanUro bibbum *tm*oatn malm dhecn n» 
inUlk 

Knowing his soul is great md eternal 
man attains peace and gneves not 

III 

In our couotcv it is accounted the great 
est calamity to have ones courtyard 
brought under the plough Because in the 
courtvnrd man has made his yen' own 
the immense wealth called space Space is 
not a rare commodity outside but onedoes 
not get it till he can bring it inside and 
make it his own The space of the court 
yard man has made part of his home 
Here the light of the sun is rev euted ns his 
ow n light and here his babv cl ips his 
little hands to call to the moon So if the 
cotirtv nrd be not kept open but lie used for 
sowing crops then is the nest destroyed in 
which the outside Lniverse cart become 
man s own universe 

Tbe difference betw ccn a really nch man 
md a jioor man is that the former can 
afford v n*t open spaces in his home The 
furniture with which a nch man encumbers 
his house mav be v aluable but the space 
with which he makes hvs courtyard big, 
bis garden extensive is of infinitely 
greater value The business place of the 
merchant is crow ded with his stock — 
there he has not the means of keeping 
spaces vacant there he is miserly and 
millionaire though he lie there he is poor 
Bat in his home that same merchant floats 
mere utihtv In the length and breadth and 
height of his room— to sar nothing of the 
ex{ aa«c of his garden— and glees to space 
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tl l pi ue of honour It is here that the 
merchant is rich 

Notonle unoccupied space butunoccupi 
id time also is of the highest \ alue The 
rich man out of lus abundance can purchase 
leisure It is m fact a test of his riches 
this power to keep fallow wide stretches of 
time which want cannot compel him to 
plough up 

There is eet another place where an open 
expanse is the most \ alaable of all — and 
th it is in the mind Thoughts w Inch must 
be thought from w Inch there is no escape 
arc hut w omes The thoughts of the poor 
and the miserable cling to their minds as 
the iv\ to a ruined temple 

Pain closes up alt openings of the mind 
Health maj be defined as the state in which 
the pin sical consciousness lies fallow like 
an open heath Let there be but a touch 
of gout in the remotest point of the small 
est toe and the w hole of consciousness is 
filled with pain leawngnot a corner empt\ 
bo the expanse that the mind desires is not 
to be had w hen it is miserable 
Just as one cannot In e grandli without 
unoccupied spices so the mind tin not 
think grandK without unoccupied leisure — 
otherwise for it truth becomes petty And 
like dim light petti truth distorts vision 
encourages fear and keeps narrow the field 
of communion between man and man 
On coming to this window I haie come 
to realise that ns Indians tilt greatest 
misfortune for us lias been the closing of 
all windows And thorm weeds halt 
sprung up and oicrrun all the little fallow 
spaces of leisure which had been left to us 
In old India one thing w as plentiful— a 
thing wc knew to be im aluable — the broad 
mental leisure which permitted of the pur 
suit nnd realisation of Truth There was 
nda\ when India stood in the open nbo\c 
pain nn 1 pleasure loss and gain and thence 
obt lined i clear \icw of the truth be 
pruning which no otl er gain seems greater 
l)ut tint large leisure for meditation 
is lost to us to-dne The Indian now has 
no ilae off The stre mi of his liolidae time 
las deem lied an I dwindled till its ecre 
fount is dr\ and tl e whole of his conset 
i u ness is now onl\ full of pi m 

as 1 c mu. to the w in 1 >\\ there rc 


from the court\ ard the w ailing of the w eak 
with which the length and breadth of our 
si y from North to South and East to 
West now resounds Never in all history 
were the weak so tembty weak as they 'VK 
to day 

Thanks to science physical force in 
these times is so utterh so cruelle all 
powerful The yell of the athlete flaunt 
mg lus brawn fills the earth Ee cn the 
sly once impervious toman s evil passions 
lias now been im aded b) man s cruelty 
And from the bottom of the ocean to the 
top of the atmosphere blood is spurting 
from pierced hearts 

In this state of things when the difter 
ence betw ecn the strong and the w eak is 
so immeasurable if we find that this 
terrible strength is also timorous it be- 
comes important to de\ ote careful thought 
to the causes of this timidity All the more 
so because in order to come to a conclti 
sion as to w hetlier the Peace w Inch is be 
ing made in Europe is likele to be perm a 
nent or not it is necessary to understand 
the strong man s psjchologe 

W hen the w ar w ns at its height w hen 
the fear of possible defeat was not less 
dominant than the hope of possible e ictore 
then m that divided state of mind the 
aggne\ed parti charged the aggressor 
with what tlic\ called crimes against inter 
national law —the crime of the breaking of 
treaties the crime of the bombing of non 
combatants from the skies the crime of 
employing forbidden engines of destruction 
W hen do men commit crimes 7 V hen 
the claims of some necessity become m 
their view greater than the claims of Right 
Thus w ith the Germans the desirability of 
victory weighed more than the desirability 
of nght doing 1\ hen this hurt the opposite 
part} the\ kept complaining that what 
German) w as doing w as e cn \ er\ w rong 
indeed What if it w as w ar — w ere there 
then no such things as Law and Right 7 
When Germane pitifessh meted out inker 
conquered provinces undule see ere punish 
ments for com pantiet K light oflenexs she 
had alee ne s some expedience to plead ns 
justification Ncecrthelcss tin. opposite 
parte eeaacd cloqucntle indignant Mas 
cxjxTidu.nl e tin highest tun of Man has 
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civilisation then no responsibilities 
could those who ignore these nsponsibih 
ties be allowed am more a place amongst 
civilised communities 7 

From the standpoint of Right of course 
these questions admit of but one reply And 
as w e heard that repiv given w e thought to 
ourselves that the fieri ordeal of thenar 
v. onld at last bum an ar all the sm of this 
iron age , that the condition of man could 
not fail of betterment since men s minds 
were undergoing a change for w as it not a 
truism that change of taw or order w ithout 
change of mentalit\ is futile 7 

But we made one miscalculation In 
ourcountn the longing for renunciation 
immediately following upon bereavement 
cslooWl upon with. suspicion The heart 
weakened b\ the w rcnch of parting is onh 
too prone to «elf abneg ition The renun 
ciation of the strong therefore istheonlv 
true renunciation ho w e should not have 
put full trust in the w ords of righteousness 
lssumgfrom lips trembling at the prospect 
of possible defeat 

However, this part} has won The\ are 
sitting in conclave to decide how thefoun 
dations of a w orld Peace may be made se 
cure Debates are proceeding proposals 
and counter proposals the partitioning and 
parcelling of territories I am unable to 
imagine the kind of weapon that wall be 
forged in this fncton 

But one thing is becoming clear to me 
\11 the fire of the war has not served to 
purge this A ah 1 ag-i of its sin nor has the 
psi chologv of Europe undergone a change 
On what rests the throne of the Aafi I nga ? 
On Greed — tt e w oufd h ai e w* w ould keep 
wewouldon no account lo-e the tmiest part 
of our possessions is et en the strong 
est pursued bv incessant fear lest now or 
in «ome hereafter, however distant anv 
loss should hnplv befall Where the very 
idea of loss is so intolerable of what avail 
are counsels of law , of righteousness 7 It 
takes no time to persuade oneself that 
WTon 0 is nght when it is judged not on its 
ments not in relation to law but from the 
standpoint of one s own greed 

In these davs of this terrible greed, in 
cases where the strong «tand m fear of the 
strong both londlv parlev m the name of 


the Right and strn e w ith might anil mam 
that no w eal spot be left in their mutual 
regulations But where at the samepomt of 
tunc this same greed makes the strong even 
the least bit afraid of the vv eak then in the 
passion of punishment great rents are made 
in the text of the law and considerations 
of right find no place 

There is a difference between the fear of 
the strong and the fear of the weak The 
we ik an. afraid of getting hurt l the strong 
of obstacles crossing tlieir path We all 
know the fear that took possession of the 
Western world under the name of the 
\eIlovv Peril At the bottom of this w as 
the npprehension felt bv an all-devounng 
greed lest its full satisfaction should some- 
w here meet with some check 

Where vv as the po«sibhtv of this check 7 
In the possibility ofone of the weak rising 
to lie as strong as the strong one«— to 
become as strong as thev — that was the 
Penl And to prev ent thi« the weak had 
to be kept vv eak That is the police w hich 
guides Europe s treatment of the rest of 
mankind How can Peace prevail in the 
midst of the chronic apprehension which 
this policy generates 7 
Anatole France writes 


Jt doc* not however appear at first sght 
that the bellow Peril at wh ch European econo- 
m sta are temtied ts to be compared to the White 
Peril suspended over \si» The Chinese do not 
send to I aria Perl a and St Petersburg missio- 
naries to teach Christians the FungChu and 
son disorder in European nffa rs A Chinese 
expedit ouary force did not land in Qmberon Bai 
to demon ? of the Government of the Republic 
extra temtonabtr xe the right of trying bv a 
tribunal of mand3nns coses pend ng between 
Ch nesc and Europeans. Adra ral Togo d d not 
come and bombard Brest Roads w th a dozen 
battlohips, for the purpose of linprov ng Japa 
ne«e trade in Trance He d d not burn 

\ cr'alles in the name of a hghcr cir Imtion 
The aroir of the Great A« at Powers dd not 
carrv nwav to Tok o and I eking tbc Lon ere 
paintings and the 'Brer service of the El r see 
So m Iced ! Mods ear Edmond Thery himself 
ndnuts that the yellow men are not sufficiently 
cml"*cd to un tate the whites so faithfully \ Dr 
doe* bv foresee that they tvCl ever nse to to 
h gh a moral culture How could it be possible 
for them to possess our virtues 5 They are not* 
Chnst>an« But men ent tied to speak consider 
that the \ellowr Penl is none the le«s to be dread 
rf for all that i is economic Japan and China 
organised hr Japan, threaten ns. in all tbc 
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mirl cts of Europe with a competition frightful Immortal Truth, nexcr^cch the eternal 
monstrous enormous ntul deformed, tlic mei't things of the moment 
idea of winch causes the hw of the economist 4 ' |Y 

to stand on end Some part of the earth’s water becoid eq 

That is to sa\ , greed will not suffer it* rarefied and ascends to the shies With v 1 ® 

self to be checked He who is down must bro,ail moicmcnt and the music it ncquu es 
be kept dow n, and he w ho show s signs of m those pure heights it then show ers dowj°» 
ns mg must be dealt with as a peril back to the w atcr of the earth Similarly 

So long as tins greed persists, no Peace part of t he mind of man nscs up out of the 

Conference will ha\e the power to gi\C ^ orld nn( j fl ics skywards; but this sk' 
Peace to the world Eactones can make soann g min( l attains completeness oti lr 
many things, but I refuse to belic\c in a when it 1ms returned, time after time, to 
factor) made peace The differences between minR j e ^ , t i t the earth bound mind 
Capital and Labour, Go\emments and There are, howeier, desert tracts ,n 
Peoples, are all due to this greed So our the greater part of the year is ro ,n 

conclusion must be in the words of our old j css jj m t which ascended as” vapour dd es 
saying not, there, ram back on the earth * *j ie 

In greed is sm in sin is death higher mind cannot commune with the 

"When in these circumstances the strong lower Such regions maj manage to 
sit down to adjust their mutual differences along w ith artificial canal w ater, l> ut 
the) put up dykes on their own side and where for them is the jonous festival 01 
cut channels on the- side of the weak, so downpuf w here the music of the mmgb n £ 
that the current of their greed ma\ flow of the waters of earth and sk) 7 • 

awa) from their own interests Amongst So far for mere drought Then there A re 
themsehes they would dmde those parts the rain of mud, the rain of blood, and speh 
of the w orld w hich are soft, into w Inch the like dire phenomena of w Inch w c lienr t^H 
teeth ma) be comfortabl) fastened, ni'd These happen when the punt) of the 
which, if the rending claw s come by atmosphere is sullied and the air is burden 
any hurt, ma\ afford those claws an eaS) ed with dirt Then it is not the song of 
re\enge But it ma> cmphaticall) be the sh\ which descends in punf) fog 
asserted that tins cannot last for e\er showers, but just the earth’s own sms 
They will ne\er remain agreed upon the which fall back on it 

division of the spoils , contending greeds That is the kind of storm) visitation 
can nei er be equably satiated the leaks which has overtaken us today On the ( 
of sin can never be stopped , and one day sm laden dust of the earth pours" tainf e ^ 
file leak) lessel will founder wifii aft on rain Irom fiie sk.) Our long wait For t ne 

board cleansing bath in pure water from on h<f»b 

Providence has kept us safe from at has been repeatedl) doomed to disappofo* 
least one source of anxieti E\er) inch of ment , the mud is soiling our minds O nc ^ 
the w a) to become phasicall) strong lias marks of blood are also showing H°" 
been barred to us Eien hope which flies long can we keep on wiping this aw aj 7 
over barriers, lias had its wings clipped Even the pure silence of the emp)reaP ls 
Only one ro) al road remains open to uS, — powerless to clanf) the discordant nof es 
the road which leads be) ond all sorrow of the pra) er for peace which is rising fr om 
Let evil assail us from w ithout, but let us a blood stained w orld 
not allow it within When w e shall become Peace 7 who can truly pra) for PeaC^ 7 
greater than those who .hurt us, then shall Onl) they w ho are ready to renouh ce 

our sufferings be glorified But this Those whose clutching fingers are woigglihg* 

*road is neither that of fighting, nor of like so many snakes, with the greed 
petitioning absorption, they w ant peace,— but by 

Ailia dheera amrtatwam viditwa trickery, not by paying its price The 

Dhruvam •dhruTe.l.T** na P r B rth» 7a nt c peace they desire is the unchecked opportu 

Aien ot tranquil mmd, being sure of mt> to lick up the cream of the earth 
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In es ire reckoned in their politics But are So us I n as saj mg the greatest dan 

these political libertines I cannot help to the strong comes from the neat 
v, ending reallj oblmons of the special msidiouslj is their moral sense stolen as 

psicholog” which thej lime so sedulonsh that eien its loss is not felt This danger 

cultu ated and which propagating itself is much greater to dai now that P )■ 
all over the world is spreading bloodshed force lias gained such tremendo 
throughout the path of its progress * sources of strength There is no 

Those who assert that the Ea=t and in the wav of holding the weak in utter 

the \\ est are radicalh different at bottom subjection for thev have absolute v 

pollute the verj source of intercourse be hope of ever finding nnv wav ou 
tween the two The} keep their conscience net of scientific method with i'hic 
pacified b) lav mg dovv n the principle that are enmeshed And yet in spite o 
what is good for one cannot possiblj do foi enormous disparity of strength he 
the other and with this the} would stifle the men in power and the men under 1 
all qualms and pnUings which injustice the timorousness which is inseparable r 
and crueltv elsewhere evoke These shibbo greed keeps the strong in a state of C rol \ 
lcths have come into use ever since the anxiety And the strong have atleng 
West first came into touch with the East come to the conclusion- that the thuui 
W here ph} sical force makes it so easj tobe screw must b“ so tightened that the ''cn 
unjust the obstacle of moral force is thus ma> not dare to make their plaint at t a 

vv ith equal case got nd of bai of the vv orld * nor to ofter ev ldence o 

That is win Isay that commerce with their sufferings — not ev en to set up audio 
the weal destroys the moral sense of the vv ailings m their ovv n comers 
stron„ the i rocess being the creation of But those who are thus rendering tnci 
different ldt ils one for oneself another for autocracj absolutely easj and safe ui 
others When ones own school bovs get have to draw upon the capital of tnei 
out of hand it is indulgently remarked that manhood in order to count out the cos 
boys yy ill be bovs When others school And m their own home shall tliev rue till 
boy s giy e v ent to their excitement they are continual dissipation of such capi a 
glared at and dubbed scoundrels Race now they arc beginning to feel the ehects 
ltd in g rouses a lngh indignation when it but eyen vet they are not tal ing th 


is foumfinn weaker race but even if ten 
tunes more intense m the stronger so many 
goo 1 reasons for its existence are discerned 
that it is hailed almost with affection 
Once more I lia\ e to beg hospitality from 


trouble of casting up their accounts to 
find out the cause 

So much for what is to be said about 
the strong I feel a vv orld of shame jn dis 
cussing this matter from our side, because 


Anatolc Trance IIis mind is clear lus though from an outer view it mav sound 

imagination vayid and no absurdity can like a homilv from tilt inner side it lias too 

escape Ins 1 ccn sense of humour He is much resemblance to a vv ail of helplessness 
still telling of the Chinese To tremble and to whine are the two most 

shameful things for the vv enk to do Ift' c 
Tl V are pol te an 1 ceremonious but arc re cannot prev ail against the strong w e must 

proaclcl v tl clcnshriff feeble sentiments of , 1 , ° . „„ i\ i,„*», rise 

nfT-ction for I uropcans" Tic grievances vye pret nil against oursclv cs Whatever «« 

have n gainst tl m arc grcatlj of tbcorlcrof "Cllinv do let US not gi\e way to lcnr * 
tlosc wi h Mr Du U n 11 1 chcnshcd towards and if we are not allowed to speak out 
I s Gorilla Mr Du Cl mil i w 1 ile m tl e forest let us at least refrain from sending forth 
toX of l-imcntntion from one store 

its young to its bosom He tore it from its cm to t ‘ ie otlicr , . . „ 

brnec n n 1 dragged it with 1 n in a cage across When the fire of miser} is burning ttlf 
i . r . « . U 11 ?. 0 ".! 0 /. “*1 n *> it m I nropc greatest loss of all would be to suffer" its 


, -n ~fOpc 

. n malgaye 1 i just cat s« for 
co nj 1 int It wa* unsoc able an 1 actually 
starre! mslftodeath I V \n* powerless 1 
t at its cyil nature 


*ar» Mr Du Cl mil i 


scorching and not nv ml of its light Mav 
that light destroy our illusions and enable 
us to mal e nn ifiort truly to see I<et us 
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isk our conscience Is this hideously 
overgrown Power realty great 9 Poised 
on the ptitnacle of office men are priding 
themselves on their loftiness The laws 
which they ire making and breaking from 
'their artificial eminence are not in confer 
mitv with the laws of the universal God 
Vre, then these men realty so great as thei 
would appear’ The\ can break from the 
outside but can thei add a particle to 
man s internal wealth 9 Thev can sign 
peace treaties but can thev give peace 9 
It w as about 2 000 rears ago that all 
pow erful Rome in one of its Eastern pro 
vmces executed on a cross in compam 
w ith certain miscreants the simple unpre 
tending guru of a tribe of fishermen On 
that day the Roman Gov ernor felt no fall 
ing off in his appetite or sleep From the 
outside w hich of them then appeared the 
greater 9 And to-day 9 On that day there 
was on the one hand the agonv the huroi 
hation the death bv the cro's on the 
other the pomp and festivity in the 
Governors* palace And to-day 9 To 
whom then shall we bow the head 9 

Kniraaj demy* htnlha * dheata 

To w/iic/j god shall we offer oblatioo 9 
\ 

The traffic of human j ragress has never 
met with so wnous a block as it has to 
da} The reason is that the long trains 
of modem history move by steam power 
and their tracks w hich spread all over the 
world cross and recross in an intricate 
maze So whenever the different trams 
fall to run clear of one another a hideous 
smash up is inevitable and the whole 
world trembles at the shod 

Such an accident has now occurred 
the loss of life and property has been 
stupendous and on all sides questioning 
is heard what has happened how did 
it happen bow can it be prevented from 
happening again 9 

Do these questions affecting the histori 
of all humanity cast no buiden of thought 
on us 9 Are we to be content onlv with 
carping at others are we not to search 
out ouv share of the responsibility 9 

For ns I have suggested before and I 
repeat definite!} here a grive respon 


sibiht} lies on the weak- It is thev who 
afford hospitality to all the disease 
germs floating about in the ait and 
nourish them and help them to multiply 
with their own life Cowards arc the 
cause of repeated attempts at fright 
fulness Tho c e w ho cringe keep on creat 
mg their own insults Our sensibilities 
do not extend to where we cannot see 
We lightly crush underfoot the insects on 
the way but if it be a bird falLa across 
our path w e hesitate to tread on it Our 
standard of feeling is different for the bird 
and the ant 

It is thus an important dut} Jor man so 
to bear himself that he may not fail to be 
recognised as man —not only in his own 
interest but because of his responsibilities 
to others It is not good that man should 
trample man underfoot neither for the 
downtrodden nor for lum who treads The 
man who belittles himself lowers not only 
his own v alne but that of all mankind 
Man know s himself as great only w here he 
sees great men— and the truer is such 
vision of greatness the easier it becomes to 
be great 

In countries where each tndmdual has 
\ alue the w hole nation grows to greatness 
bv itself There men put forth their best 
efforts to lit e great In es and thev fight to 
the end li obstruction be placed ill their 
w av Such men cannot fail to mal e them 
selves evident and in dealing with them 
others needs must be careful bow they 
behave In judging such the judges own 
sense of justice is not the sole factor but 
tfiev have within them something that 
calls forth nglit judgment 

The characteristic sign of a people pro- 
gressing m the wav of greatness is that 
the negbgibleness of anv class or individual 
constantly tends to disappear More and 
more do all get the nght of demanding 
their full manhood So do they busy them 
selves to assure good food good clothing 
good housing for all good sanit ition mcl 
true culture for all 

But what has happ ned in our country t 
Bv our preaching and practice and b\ our 
institutions it has been our one concern to 
keep the greatest number small We have 
left no loophole for dispute or argument 
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as to whether the\ arerealh small or not, 
but ha\e made it a matter of blind faith 
AnJ so it has come to pass that -those we 
ha\e ch urged with smallness are pleading 
guilt} w ith folded hands, and if attempts 
are made to raise them in the social scale, 
it is they who protest most \ehemently 
Thus ha\e we made systematic provi 
sion for the unresisting acceptance of insult 
and contumeh m e\er\ stratum of our 
society Those who are kept under, are b\ 
far the most numerous, — \ et the lowness of 
their ideas of life causes no pang m the 
hearts of the upper few On thecontran, 
if the\ try to set up the standard of the 
upper set, the latter w ax wroth 

When these men, habituated to perpe 
tual insult, fail to assert their rights of 
manhood in sufficient!! clear tones,— w here 
fore the foreigner finds nothing within or 
without which can make him keep back 
his contempt,— then, must we not recognise 
therein the true fruit of our own Karma ? 
When the bin which we ha! e codified in our 
social regulations returns on us at the 
hands of foreigners, in the field of politics, 
whence are we to draw the strength for 
effect!! e protest ’ 

So we base our protests on the sense 
of justice of those !ery foreigners — oh 
the shame, the added insult of such pro 
tests' How low do we stoop when 
we si!, m the same breath, that in 
our own societ! we shall continue to drag 
our ideal in «thc dust, but in jour polities 
!«u must keep it l.used aloft "We shall 
keep in full force the slaven sections 
of our social code in all their larieft 
but \ou of \ our gn. itness must place in 
our hinds the reins «i cqu il soicreignt! 
Where our-, is the power wc shall be utter 
h miser! ! m the n ime of Religion, but 
where tlic power is jours wc shall impor 
tune you m that s mie name of Religion, 
for unstmted 1 ir gess \\ lth w hnt fa £ aRf 
wc to su! these things » And what if our 
prajtrs 1* gr inted > If then wc should 
sti 1 Ik ns callous us ever about ofTe-ntig in- 
sult to our own countrymen whilst for- 
eigners out of the fulness of their gencrosits 

1,1,01,1,1 U respect to the msultcel 

om. -would not th.t Ik form the sere 
acme s>! «l fe it • 


\\ hate! er inaj be the reason, the bur 
den of w rong and insult lies hea! j on us 
to daj In this condition our sole hope 
is, that since our opponents are failing to 
maintain their own in the field of righteous 
ness, w e inaj there rise superior to them 
In that e\ ent the wrong they do us will 
not hurt our honour, but rather add to it 
Are we e!en now to persist in our crj 
May y ou excel tis m moral power, so that 
w e may expect more from y ou than u e are 
prepared to render to ourselves, in other 
words, let us keep oursehes for ei er low 
that you ma\ go on lifting us up to your 
le i el ? All responsibility throw n on others, 
nothing borne b! ourselies, — are we for 
eier to hold oursehes in such contempt and 
others in such high esteem 7 What defeat 
can ph! sical force w reak on us compared 
to such self inflicted degradation ? 

Onh a short while ago I lm\e heard 
with jri! own ears an argument of which 

the conclusion was that Hindu and Moslem 
cannot dine under the same roof, e!en 
though no prohibited food should ha!t 
been brought in Those w ho ha\ e no hesi 
tation m affirming such principle are the 
first to suspect foreign interference when 
Hindu and Moslem fall out , and along 
with such suspicion is an implied moral 
judgment against the foreigner concern 
ed ' The onh explanation can be that 
the! hold the foreigner to be more 
amenable to moral law than they arc 
themsehes According to them, it is right 
w lien, m our ou n social sj stem, w e make 
the barriers between man and man mto- 
lernbh rigid, hut w hen the foreigner seeks 
to make use of such barriers foi his oivn 
purposes, that is wroug We maj keep 
our own side weak in the name of religion, 
but the sm comes in when adinntage is 
taken of that weakness bj our opponents 

If it be asked w hj Hindu and Moslem 
should not dine under the same roof, it is 
not considered incumbent to make any 
repl\ so lost are w c to all sense of the 
absurdity and slmmcfulncss of tins denial 
to our conscience of the right of question 
W c are not to render any explanation in 
rtg ird to the greater part of our habits 
and customs, just .is the beasts and birds 
and trees are not Wc tire not to render 
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am explan ition m regard to our soci it 
relations with one another on which the 
welfare and mi sen thejo\ and sorrow of 
so manj so absolute!! depend But in our 
commerce w ith the foreigner m the world 
of politics how gliblr ha\e we learnt to 
ask questions how accustomed we are lie 
coming to require reasonable explanations 
of all law s and regulations ’ 

In a land where man has kept himselt in 
slat ere In thus ignoring the claim of hu 
man rights in social relations how can there 
arise an\ true demand for self determm i 
tion ’ All rights in such a land needs must 
l>e concessions made br the generosita of 
others 

So I rejieat that w here man keeps him 
self pett\ he fails to catch the e\ e Ins plaint 
for rights fails to reach the ear And w hen 
such men come into contact with the 
strong thei bring about their dow nfall b! 
lowering their ideal of the relation between 
man and man Such relations w ith the 
weak gradualh make pnde injustice and 
cruel!} become natural lor the strong The 
! er\ ease w ith w hich ther can w reak their 
will on the weak makes them unconscious 
1\ relax their belief in the sanctity ofhu 
man freedom So is the weakness of those 
who hare not the power to resist such a 
potent poison for all humanitj And our 
social svstein is but a !ast machine for j er 
petuating such weakness Its countless 
forces of unreasoning injunctions haie 
on the one hand complete!} hemmed us in 
ttnd on the other they ha! e cut at the r er\ 
root of that freedom of conscience which 
alone could ha!e serred to find us i 
wai out Then again there are the 
punishments of diSpro] ortionate serentj 


for even the most tmial oflences bj wav 
of nonconformity And so under the 
burden of unthinking stupidity, and the 
pressure of distracting fear all sensibility 
and uutiatn e e\ en in the least of life s 
affairs is utterly crushed out And then ? 
Then onli beg and 1 eg and if alms be 
denied w eep and w ail ' 

If alms should hare been forthcoming 
for the asking and our travail should 
hare ceased with the dole then indeed 
would our abjectness hare become hope- 
less It because God will not curse us 
with the curse ol eternal abjectness kept 
continual!! pampered b\ gifts of rights 
out of others magnammitr that He is 
showering upon us sorrow after sorrow 
When the ships hold is full of water 
then only does the buffettmg of the out 
side w aters become a menace The inside 
water is not so nsiblr threatening its 
inrush not so stupendouslr apparent — it 
destrors with its dead weight So the 
temptation is strong to cast all blame on 
the wares outside But if the good sense 
does not dawn in time of all hands 
manning the pumps then sinking is jnevi 
table How e\er hopeless the task of 
getting ncl of the internal water maj now 
and then apjiear it is surely more hopeful 
than trying to bale aw aj the water of 
the outside seas 

Obstacles and opposition from w ithout 
there alwajs will be but thej become 
dangers onl\ w hen there are also obstacles 
and opposition within Only if true 
endear our should replace beggar} will all 
insult disappear and fruition be ours 
Translated by 
SlUF\DRWS.TlI TaOORE 


WAS THERE A MISCARKI \GE OF JUSTICE ? 
l 

1 was shown bv the C I D Inspe-ctDrat accused under trial at Lahore The Ins 
Amritsar a telegram from the Punjab pector asked me if I knew Mr Eardlr 
Gor eminent prohibiting the entrance Norton by sight and I told him I did not 
of Mr Eardtv Norton into the martial law He kept the mail train waiting while a 
area for the purpose of defending the tliorougli search was made from end to 
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end of tlie tram a second time This w ns the 
earliest information which I received about 
the refusal to allow am counsel from out 
side to come to Lahore to assist the 
prisoners who were being prosecuted oil 
charges which imoUed the severest senten 
ces under the law Later on, I sent an 
urgent telegram to the Gov eminent of India 
stating that this matter w as of the most 
serious consequence, and asking for the 
order to be rescinded It appeared to me 
to be a flagrant denial of British ju c ticc 
for it w as clear that the members of the 
Lahore Bar w ere in a gieat measure panic 
stricken by the arrests that had taken 
place, and w ere refusing to appear A \ erv 
poor man, like Mr Kahnath Rov , w ould 
be tbe last person m the w orld to w ish to 
incur the v erv heav \ expense of calling up 
a counsel from Calcutta, if he were able to 
get efficient counsel on the spot Manv 
similar telegrams were sent to the \icerov 
and after some dav s a formal replv w as 
-received from the Home Office Mr Hasan 
Imam show ed me his telegram, w hich w as 
practically the same as mine and Mr 
J N Rov told me he had received a similar 
one also 

There w ere tw o points in the official 
telegram which appeared tome to be 
palpably inaccurate First, it stated that 
the ci\ il authorities could not interfere w ith 
the military Tins, I felt sure, was in 
Correct, because the Government of India 
had, only a few days earlier, interfered in 
the matter of tlie public flogging that had 
gone on m the open streets of Lahore 
Furthermore, it is a well know n fact, that 
the Viceroy of India is Head of the mill 
tary, as well as of the civil, authorities 
One of the sections of an Act of the Consti 
tution states clearly that the Governor 
General m Council shall direct superintend 
and control both the civil and military 
authorities Tlie telegram also stated that 
tlie Government of India had ascertained 
that the prisoner under trial had obtained 
the service of efficient counsel One can 
acquit the Government of India for accept 
ing the assurance sent to them from 
Lahore , but it is difficult to acquit the 
Lahore authorities themselves who sent 
to the Government of India that news 


without full verification. I'm, m Mr Kah 
natli Rov ’s case, tlie f.ict is as clear as dfu , 
that he never did have eflicient counsel, 
and tint Kunwar Dhuleep Singh,— the 
Barrister appointed to defend undefended 
cases,— had to be called in at the last 
minute lest Ins ease should go undefended 
I behev e it is true that Kunw ar Dhuleep 
Singh had little more than a few hours in 
which to get up the whole case With 
regard to Mr Hnrhishenlal, I have seen 
w ith mv ow n cv es the telegrams w Inch his 
advocate sent, stating definitely that senior 
counsel could 'not be obtained m Lahore 
The same must have been true in other 
cases a’so That Mr KaVniaiU Rov svvft^r- 
ed grievously m this respect, and was 
denied a privilege w Inch the greatest cnnii 
nals possess as a matter of course in ev ery 
civ lliscd countrv , cannot, I think, be ques 
tioned The w hole course of the prosecu 
tion might have been different, if a senior 
barrister, fully versed in the complicated 
rocedure of such trials, had been acting on 
is behalf from the fust 
One further line of action taken in the 
course of this trial appears to me scarcely 
less unfair than the one I hav e mentioned 
I will quote Mr S K Mukeiyi’s ow n words 
to show what I mean — 

“The prosecution took advantage of tbe 
Court Martial procedure and refused to show 
its hand— and then only at the instance of the 
Martial Law Commission— till the fag end. 
Indeed it was in tbe course of the final argument 
that the Crown Prosecutor indicated the parti 
cular passage among the articles under charge 
which the prosecution considered objectionable 
and then all that the accused could do vv as to 
take his chance and hurriedly interrupt Ktinwar 
Dhuleep Singh in the midst oflus argument with 
a view to giving linn instructions and laying his 
explanations beiore the Commission * 

Now, this was not a civil suit but a 
criminal trial, where the prosecution 
represented the King Emperor lnmself 
The Crown Prosecutor represents the 
Crown If it is actuallv true, that the 
Crow n Prosecutor deliberately w ithheld the 
leading grounds of the accusation against 
Mr Kalinath Rov , m order to confuse the 
defence and take an unfair adv antage, then 
the matter is of the grav est consequence,*— 
scarcelv less serious, as I have said, than 
the refusal to allow the prisoner to be 
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represented bv a counsel of Ins ow n choice 
Mr Mukciyi s statement as to the conse 
qtience -runs as follow s — 

* The nsuk of this doubl hin heap ffii tl at 
Mr Xalmath Rov never ha 1 anything 1 ke an 
opportumti of having hw fall «ir many 
passages wh ch are w boil v innocent an l capable 
of a sat ^factory explanation hate been entirclr 
misun lerstood by the Commits on and incon 
s sterctes f* ml where none really existed On 
the other hand some important po nts in Mr 
kat mth Roy s favour Were not fair exj la netl 
and some unhappy rn sapprehen* ons on tl e 
part of the Comroiis on were left uncorrectcd 

A further point of a different character 
arises with regard to the form of the trial 
under which Mr kalinath Rot was 
prosecuted Lven accepting for the moment 
for the sahe of argument that the Govern 
meat were acting well within their powers 
in proclaiming Martial Law m the Punjab 
vet the accepted opinion of the most 
eminent latvv era is that only cases of open 
v lolcncc committed on the 'spot or cases 
of open incitement to violence committed 
on the spot shoul 1 l>c tned under Marti »! 
Law while complex cases which involve 
knowledge of intricate detatls of law 
and are concerned w lth fhc exact meaning 
of words and definitions of what is or is 
not legitimate criticism should be taken 
up bv the common courts from whose 
decision nn appeal is aliiav s possible an 1 a 
rev lsion of sentence It is n„ree 1 nlso that 
the ground for such procedure under 
common law is far stronger still if there is 
present no hindrance of a v lolcnt character 
to the common law courts being openc I 
In Mr Kalinath Rov s case there is a 
strong argument that the common law 
courts should have been used instead of 
Court Martial There w ould have been no 
diff cully whatever in those law courts being 
o{*enal m Lahore at the time —no danger 
from the mob w as imminent Also the case 
was an extremely complex one -^thcre could 
hardly be a case where words and phrases 
counted for more in the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused Tl en. 
fore to drag this special case under Martial 
Ian and not to allow it to be tried by 
Common I mi seems to lie unfair 1 otn 
in law and equity 


I have a! re ad v written verv futlv to the 
Prc e s about Mr Kalinath Roy s persona! 
characteristics and antecedents , Jus ser 
vices to Government in the most critical 
time of the w ar Ins public record for great 
moderation caution and samtv of judg 
ment Ins nature and character which 
placed him unhesitatingly and unquestion 
mglv from first to last on the side of law 
and order his fundamental creed as a 
constitutionalist nnd a firm believer in the 
bcnfht of the British connexion All these 
have !>ccn put before, the public, and will 
gain more emphasis still when Mr kali 
nath Rov s own statement made in his 
own defence is m the Press Thcv add to 
the presumption that he could 1>C the last 
jierson to I c a conspirator eager to stir 
up rebellion nmong the masses by las pen 
or an inflaninutorv politician attempting 
to do mischief bv violent nnd mischievous 
writing He was not that kind of person 
at all and men of fortv or fiftv do not 
change their fundamental habits in a day 
But it is when we come to the actual 
case itself — the prosecution charge the 
articles condemned tl e judgment and the 
summing up— it is when these arc studied 
carefully that wc become more and more 
amoved and bewildered nnd begin to 
wonder if we arc rcallv living in the Twen 
ticth Centura in a country where British 
liberty and justice arc professed ns the only 
principles of government' The amazing 
character of this judgment has been show n 
up by Mr M k Gandhi vn Young India , 
June 11 1019 nnd I wall not go into it 
again but I do w ish to say w ith the ut 
most deliberation that so far ns my own 
reason intellect and judgment carry me — 
ns one whose mother tongue is Png] ish nnd 
who can wci^h the value and use of 
r n^lish w ords — if these issues of the 
Tribune from \prii 1st to AprjJ 13th make 
the Lditoi a enmioal then not n single 
Indian Editor, who seeks to say soberh 
w hat he feels to be the truth is safe If 
Mr kalinath Roy a Moderate of Moder 
ates is a criminal then no Indian Moder 
ate who speaks on the public pi itform is 
safe If Mr Kalinath Roy a strict const! 
tutionahst is a criminal then no Indian 
constitutionalist who claims and uses that 
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freedom of speech w hich the British Cousti 
tution implies and ltn ol\ ts, is safe 

If it is necessary I slnll trj to show tins 
to the public clearlj and concisely, in a 
written pamphlet The present article is 
intended to bring out some points stir 
rounding the trial w hich appear to me to 
strengthen the mam plea either for a retrial, 
or else for a w ithdruw al of the sentence In 
conclusion I will quote the words of Mr S 
K Muherp who is In mg m Lahore and has 
visited quite recenth Mr Kahnath Ro\ m 
jail He thus gi\es us the news of his pre 
sent condition 


Notwithstanding tin philosophic fortitude 
with which Mr Knlmath Rot has been bearing 
up his present aflhction notwithstanding his 
lmng futli in the bcncficcncc of an all wise 
Fro\ idcnce there can be no doubt that a prolong 
ation of the present conditions— specially those 
pertaining to rigorous imprisonment — is fraught 
in the case of a person of fus delicate health and 
ner\ous temperament with great risk and may 
well gne enu^c for axicfj to hts friends Ins 
Honour the Lieut Governors decision, there- 
fore ‘declining to interfere in the order passed 
In the Martial Law Commission’ 1ms been a 
serious disappointment 

Sh’intmihetnn C F Andrpws. 


\N INSIDE VIEW OF THE HINDU UNIVERSI TY A REPLY 


I N the last issue of this journal a gentleman 
signing himself Inside \ tew has contributed 
an article entitled The Present Condition of 
the Hindu Unn ersitj m w Inch facts ln\e been 
mixed up with half truths in a manner that 
males the whole article to a large extent 
sensational An attempt is made Here to 
represent the facts correcth and show a true 
view of the situation For the convenience of 
the readers the same headings will be used ns 
those used by Inside View ’'and the answer to 
*.each paragraph m the article in question will 
be found in the corresponding paragraphs that 
follow 


“Rapid Dissolution ’* 

Pointing out how the Hindu Unnersitj so 
munificently financed by the public is a matter 
of national concern the writer savs Bad as 
the present condition undeniably is judging 
from the public reports of its internal disorders 
and the resignation of its eminent \ ice-Chancel 
lor S r Sr\ asw amy \iyer its future is absolutely 
hopeless unless radical reforms are effected and 
men with sole dtl otion to educational w ork 
and academic experience are placed at its head 
and supported against factious opposition and 
capricious and reckless demands for changes 
of policy The public reports of its so colled 

internal disorders have hitherto onlv spol en of 
a number of res gnations which ha\e been 
reiterated by the press over and oier again 
\v ith the effect that the affair has been magnified 
beyond its actual dimensions The fact is that 
out of a total oF about a hundred academical 
officers the number of those who ha\e resigned 
is only 7, including one Head Master 2 Profes- 


sors^ 2 Principals one Pro \ ice Chancellor 1 and 
one \ ice-Uiancellor The \ ice Chancellor s tenure 
of office terminated on the fist Maxell 1919 
but owing to n different interpretation of a 
proa iso of section S of Act NX I of 19115 put upon 
it b\ the Hon ble Dr Sapm the Hon ble Pandit 
Madnn Mohan Malm iya and Sir Snnswamv 
himself the latter continued as \ ice Chancellor 
Certain differences between him and the Hon'ble 
Mr Malay ij a precipitated his resignation 
Press reports were deliberately made such as 
to make affairs appear more sensational and 
important than thev actuallj were Authonta 
tia c contradictions have been published from 
time to time which show -that the present con 
dition of the Unn ersity" is not unoemablj' bad 
though the personal eminence of Sir Si\ asw amy 
imj gi\ e it such a look Its future therefore is 
not at all hopeless and rndicil reforms are not 
needed Men w ith sole devotion to educational 
w ork and academic experience are alreadj at its 
head In p. democratic institution as the Uni 
y ersity is supposed to he thej cannot however 
be ’ll ways supported against factious opposi 
tion and capricious and reckless demands for 
changes of policy El«ew here they may 

The Unnersitj has not got enough money 
for its work though it is nearly a crore A 
learned professoriate and a devoted and heroic 
leader it has Inside View hoyveyer, says 
the Hindu Unnersitv at present has so small a 
staff of teachers that it is intellectually incapable 
of do ng the w ork of a decent first grade 
College e\en not to speak of the higher mire 
varied and more responsible work of a self-con , 
tamed and self govern ng Unnersitj And 
tlen he proceeds to gne a hst of some 
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and work has to be done w ithin these limits selfish on Ins part to accept the Vice Chancellor 

doing anything beyond which would be illegal ship at least he said it would mean access' 

The constitution of this Umversitv is quite unlike of no new strength to the University & 
that of any other Indian University and Sir Swaswamy’s appointment will * But runtime 
SiTaswamv misunderstood the situation when ahle friends and electors w ish he should accep 
he probably wanted to be an autocratic evecu it and Inside View only makes the case 
tivehead despite the Dnn ersitv law s ko conn stronger w hen he desires the Umversttv to o 
cillor could bind himself to support him much saaed from the danger of his wielding powe 
less the Hon ble Pandit Malaviva who is slid w ithout responsibihtv ’ if such danger there ; dc 
to have not been able toco operate with feir Sna There is none however as he is the Pro \ ice 
swatny mlits autocratic ways «eemg that Sir Chancellor already which means in certau 
Sivaswamy could resign if he could not have his respects more responsibility and less j ponrr 
way but the Hon ble Pandit cannot as he is Inside View however does not apparent!! 
morallv bound to remain in the University for wish linn to be the \ lcc-Chancellor as tie 
every pie that he has brought to the University course according to lum ‘has disadvantages 
on the credit ofhis personal services to the coun of a senoas nature Hg has freelv minimised the 
try Perhaps Sir Sivaswamy sproposalto appoint Hon ble Pandits scholarship scholarly inteui 
somebodv w as 111 ely to be rejected by the Coun gence and range of reading I cannot enter into 
cd and the Hon ble Mr Malaviya wanted to lftvidious comparisons as in academical quali 
postpone the proposal to he made in the right fications the Hon ble Mr Malaviv a is m every 
time for acceptance but Sir Swnsw amy could not w ay equal to Sir Sw asw amy and there may be 
w ait any longer This may be the so-called pro numberless points in which one mav excel the 
crastination which has been imputed to the other Those w ho ha\ e read his note as n member 
Hon ble Pandit almost ad nauseam If this is of the Industrial Commission may judge whether 
not the case of procrastination so often referred or not his knowledge is extensive and intensive 
to I do not know of anv other as thcHon ble whether he has scholarly intelligence or not It 
Pandit has attended more meetings than Sir is generally a lawye- who is made "Vice Chancel 
Sivaswamy and the latter was usually the lor in Indian Universities but the Hon ble Pandit 
President and ruled the deliberations so the is a legislator too and I do not see any of tue 
cause of nny other kind of procrastination by disqualifications hinted at hv ‘Inside V iew 
absence from or mistake in proper guidance to # which would make lum nn unsuitable lice 
the meeting may be Sir Sivaswamy himself* Chancellor *■ 

The writer makes a vague reference to some The Hon ble Pandit can be expected to 
proposals of reform but as lie do«s not attend to the University affairs more than 
specifically mention the proposals which < ’f Sir Sivnswnmv insp te or the Pandit n 
Sivaswamy made to the Hon ble Pandit in multifarious duties tours and engagements 
January last and the reason wliv the Hon ble Insile View excuses Sir Sivaswamy for 
Pandit procrastinated them away by nn lus being Retained at Madras for a month 
inference from the preceding paragraphs of owing to influenza but blames the Hon ble 
Inside View one can onh suppose that the Pandit for it tending to Ins duties only 29 
so-called reform proposals refer onlv to the case days out of 10u at Itenares from Jnnuur \ to 
of fresh appointments April 1919 But one must not forget that if 

'Mr M&laviy&’s manoeuvres ’ influenza which was a personal danger and 

Mr Mnlav lya is not the hidden hand or discomfort could prevent Sir Sivaswamy ford 
the power / e/rnt / the throne as Insile month there is no w onder if the Hon ble Pandit 
\icw desenb shim lie has not done a single coul 1 not spend more tune at Benares than was 
thing on lus ow i Initiative till now Even tin nbsoluteh necessary being all the time engaged 
Hon bk Mr Mnlav ira is powerless ngainst the in discussing the kowlatt hills in the Imperial 
constitution of the University In the meetings legislative Council winch lie reasonably con 
of the S-nate li has b*cn often outvoted and si lered a matter of greater urgency and impor 
till 1 out of or ler by 'sir Sirasw ami himself he tancc to the countrv 

never took or wanted anv n Ivan t age bey on l Vs to the loss the Hindu Univcrsitv will suffer 
the tvmdeg s of nn ordinary member lie never from the w ithdrawal of Sir Sivaswamy, opinions 
cared who voted for and who against lus may differ both ns to the kind anil the degree 
proposals The resignation of Sir Sivnsw amv Bat there cannot be tw a opinions on the point 
vJ°» P rore that lie is powerless against that an autocratic ruler is quite out of place in 
though lie mav be so in respects a democracv Sir Sivaswmnv » tenure of offer 
other than ns a \ ice- Chancell or It only proves terminated on the 31st March 1019 according 
that law and constitution arc stronger than tomans and the question was before the last 
a ijr man inclnlng Sr Sivaswamy Inside meeting of the Court avhen Sr Sivaswnmv 
, * rw 'eminnjmt and inaccurate imnuta decided things in Ins own favour TO snv, in the 

i Hon lie Mr Malaviva has rcKvte 1 circumst mccs tluat Sr Sivaswnmv found hi* 
V 1 h n * V lee-Choncd position intolerable owing to Mr Mnkaviva’s 

i*e perhaps le though* it wotdll*- netion is n pure misrepresentation 
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borne jn mind tlint the total income under the 
head 4 tuition fees” is jet less than one fourth of 
the total expenditure and e\en four times the 
present number of students w ill not make tip the 
deficienci , for reasons obi ions to ei erj educa- 
tionist Is it desirable that the number -of 
admissions should be necessanlv limited merely 


members of the Council as at present constituted 
ha\e academic experience, sense of dutj aim 
strength of character enough to fight for true 
ideals An examination of the list of members 
net ertheless w ill show that there is a consider 
able number of such members as can be described 
having academic experience, sense of duti 


to show that ‘ gnst is not being brought to the and strength of character enough to fight for 
5 1 - 1 — “ T — J - TT — ’ -- 1 — *’•- true ideals. The sweeping statement of ‘Inside 

View” is unjustly dcrogaton to the generalitj 
of members of the Council * 

“The root cause of the evil ” 

Inside View ” proceeds to trace “the root 
cause of the ec il ’ m 7 sections, viz , (1) Election 
v>LK,im,g>oL(iu jLKt.xu9ktLui.iuu ta fi wnui S of unsuitable members, (2) Consequent want ot 
and it was natural that it should outgrow its f homogeneitv and prolonged discussions, (3J 


mill ? ’ 0-, does “Inside View’ iVant that the 
number of students should be reduced and of 
Professors increased, so that the latter should 
haie still less work and much more leisure 11 

“Machine worked by shifts ” 

* Inside View seems to be needlessh jealous 
of the shift si stem The institution is grow in; 


present accommodation Ei ery Indian, mcluding 
‘Inside View", — if he. is not a non-Indian — 
should rejoice that the buildings which were 
occupied for 5 or 6 hours before are now being 
used for double the period Other countries 
have alreadi been observing thiseconomj end 
our new Unnersiti has shown that this method 
would be beneficial in more ways than one, 
especially because it is purely residential The 
timetable is so nicely regulated and arranged 
that it suits the convenience of. e\ ery individual 
professor There is a meeting time of both the 
shifts and sdme professors find it more conve- 
nient to work at the end of the first and at the 
beginning of the second E\ en the menial staff 
has its work dnided The complaint, so mi 
founded, is onlj an in\ ention of the writer, as no 
student, or menial, or professor has ever com 
plained of it The sjstem, on the other hand, 
was warmly appreciated bj the colleagues of the 
principal Professor Jadunath Sarknr, for in 
stance, wrote to the Principal ttt reference to the 
evil of making the same staff work in both the 
shifts “The draft timetable drawn up bi the 
principal \er\ happily avoids this eul, and is, 
therefore, not objectionable from this point of 
i lew 1 

It is utterlj untrue to allege that periods are 
of a anous durations The morning periods arc 


Legal subtleties, (4) Procrastination, (5) Absence 
of clear academic ideals, (Gj The “hidden hand 
and (7) The divorce of power from responsibilitj 

in Mr Malania Each section will be taken one 

bj one] 

1 Election of non-educatiomsts cannot be 
altogether aioided in the Court, which neiertlie 
less contains nearly sei enti per cent of educa- 
tionists The representatn es of “the insdom of 
our Grandfathers” are few and far between 
The All India character of the Um\ er«ity w ill be 
said to haie been lost if its w orbing bodies are 
confined to local men Absentees can neier be 
ai oided in practice "What is the state of things 
even in Calcutta ordinarily * The Council 
mostly and the Senate and the Syndicate, as 
aljo the Faculties, are entirely composed of 
educationists 

2 Such homogeneity as “Inside \ie\\ 
aims at is not possible in this world It is 
inaccurate in the case of the Court and plain 
untruth in the case of the Senate to say that 
the majority are ignorant of and indifferent to 
modem educational ideas, problems and expert 
ments of Europe As to prolonged discussions, 
tliei are not peculiar to the Hindu Unn ersitj 
Older Unn ersities have longer discussion!, And 
a new Umversitj with something new in it, 
must necessarik haie long deliberations in its 


of 40 minutes each and the dav periods are of earlier years In the specific instance given, the 


48 minutes each The starting point of the 
college work is not changed from time to time 
but from season to season with regular notice, 
and the nllcgatibn of “Inside \icw’ is pure 
untruth The practice is in close conformtti 
with ibnt followed m mam 1\estcmUm\ ersities 
I need hardly say that to show that the change 
in starting time was “capricious”, exaggerated 
and fancied examples have been gt\ in and a whole 
paragraph wasted oicr it 

The teaching staff is * rephted,” ns w c haie 
\ shown above and the admission of students 
should be pushed on to nroMtlc sufficient work 
for the staff In«ulc\icw is wrong when he 
s ivs that admiss,ons are being recklessly made 
and the staff is being depleted 

Inside \.«w next insinuates, that few 


Course m Domestic Economy had to be framed oil 
national lines , a mere mutation of the European 
system was not desirable It was being new Iv 
introduced into this couutrj and it is very neces- 
sary that fullest consideration should be given to 
it The Honours Course In the University has got 
regulations of-its own, the meeting did not want 
any change nt present, but the Vice-Chancellor, 
who presided, wanted to introduce the Madras 
B A Honours and to abolish M A Examina- 
tions altogether , hut as he found the sense of the 
meeting against these changes he left them 
undecided for good reasons There are regula- 
tions which guide such deliberations, and if thev 
arc follow cd « single question need not remain 
undecided But in the cn«c quoted, the \icc- 
Ch incellorhimscll f.ti oured indecision * ‘ In«ide 
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, '" e «™l>k igamsL 

su PPnsio ten and suggestio foist 

nimtfmmrt..' represent at i\ es of the Goxem 
dom i£2 i h X fu T hc & nm °g attended ver\ sel 
aom Besides these there are two Enronean 
members on!; who attend as regulariTas 
mnny other members do MM E Dr J Tha 
b^ause, ns he sud the Universit? 

■ 2K nt ««* ' tremendous speed 

that he found himself unable to follow in Ml 
its mo\ ements Thisdmay be contrasted w ith Sir 
„? mp I lmt ° f Procrastination 
— .... f , . polar ditmitj of wens nmonr 

KL s , c . h ,°'’S I* »°” b, < Mr ch,„i“ZS 

was never jn the Senate He is still in theLouncil 
retard of ^ ,SfnC . t,0n "“. h nnd consequent d.s 
on the lEt casting regulations of the university 
S,r aV, rt v CWt ’*i? members not excluding 
SirSijaswann himself have always ™ tn n ? 
to endless iliscuss.ons on legal points \ displs 
sionate study of the minutes will bear amok 
testimony to this The Vice-Chancetlor mstead P of 
££“*?, nnd jurist often advocated 

of such regulations as he thought wen. 

s. n TT 5 ^™ CUD,br °us But in the Umver 

t. Vn’.i' ^C' Cha nce I l° r cannot o\emde regida 
tions which mav be amended or repealed hr the 
fsmate by regular constitutional methods 

f *P«ial“r with Sir 
iTO|wani} himself To take one instance out 
,0 •» h” 1 1 on •!>= fonnli ol 
Mav 1910 could have disposed of the items 

;V”S °,'o7b "M 1 ” t*"* h ' ld °° »» ic. >b 

ismili » w ’ cn ‘be agenda paper was 
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"’embers suggested that the items 
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♦ ~ U himself Inside View Ins 

totally misrepresented the truth 
times ont "cademic ideals have been declared 
Ik™., of number by the promoters of the 
that “ m conformity to these ideals 

tuat the regulations have been framed True 
there is n° such special hiding m the laws as 
haa nl'i T.*'. * T hc b'lirervu, however 

Ins not been old enough to be judged whether 

«nt5'T m ^° n,yma , r ' rc/c or ,s »mn.huig for 
" nr “ 8 ‘cp by step in thc right /me 

b , Jbe llonble Pandit Malwivas is not 
a hidden hand* lhs posit.on m thc Ini 
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m its affairs he can never be accused even 
5;, ® ,s . '' orst enemies of hav mg adopted 
pohtienl tactics. Thc idea of tfie t nicer 
«« * * vt”* on S ina H' hts the movement 

ih- o tarted a bim and although at the time of 
v^L_T 1 i' rw , Con grrss ninny a pot tical leader 
JwTj to . devofe the evening of his hS. to the 
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only worker for their increase Lycra 
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do the r duties despite their disobedience of the 
Hon ble Piudit s orders' \nd if there wis 
disagreement between them and tlic Pandit 
owing to this disobedience tliej must have 
suppressed it as thej never mentioned their 
differences while Sir Sivasvvamj did In the 
absence of definite evidence it inaj be argued 
that at least Pandit Adit jar am who retired and 
Mr Cbakravarti w ho resigned maj liav e done 
so owing to such d fferences Prom the records 
however it appears that the reasons wlij tliej 
withdrew are different from those of Sir SiYa 
sw amj As to the daily change of opinions on 
the part of the Hon ble Pandit again no proof 
has been giv en and if he is mal mg litimanlj 
impossible promises from a hundred or more 
platforms I hope he does so before human 
audiences who can judge well lor themselves 
whether he is serious It is however inhuman 
on the part of Inside \ievv to impeach the 
speaker w ithout producing anv proofs 

"Queer Choice of Men * 

Benares is surelj the citv of the dead and the 
dying But it has been a seat of learning for 
thousands of jears perhaps because learning 
nnd experience flocked to it at the last stage 
and passed on from the older to thejonnger 
generation as the old man is reborn m the new 
child This unique privilege is claimed bj this 
city only in all India though it may be only a 
third rate district town for commerc al and 
political reasons It has been a Univ ersitj tow n 
for years unnumbered bj force of a divine and 
not human charter aS it were Oxford and 
Cambrllgc Gottingen and Jena Palermo and 
Pavia are even much smaller towns A Umvcr 
sity is however in no case confined to the small 
area it occupies It is the intellectual metropolis 
of all thed stnets provinces and countries from” 
wlncli its alumni hail Inside lew ought to 
know that a Um\ ersitj i\heresoe\er it mil be 
does rely almost entirelj on its professoriate for 
its mental guidance and sometimes but not 
a/najs fonts administrative efficiency It is 
alw aj s better for the ad\ ancement of I now ledge 
that the professors and scholars be kept so far 
ns poss ble free from the w orry of admmistra 
tion Still the University Court lias been from 
the beg nmng show ing its great faith in the 
educationists bj including them in the adminis 
trative bodies Thej never preferred absentee 
lawyers a„nmst them so far as the records go 
There has been no know n Urdu or Hindi poets 
elected as such in the Court Poor olutvpc 
Sanskrit Pandits are too few to n ed mention 
Of 18" members at least 115 or rouglilv fOper 
cent w ill feel insulted if thev are not considered 
cd canonists Onlj 11 or G per cent are 
oHtvpc Sanskrit Pandits Of 
lawyers (of whom nil mav not be 
tf ere arc 19 at the most or 
I*r cent altogether *5o it will be 


Inside \ievv is not coriett when lit 
that -the policy of those who rule tht Hindu 
Univcrsitv is clearlj one of distrust and exclusio i 
tovvarefs educationists etc Inside Mew 
must remember that he has made an unjustified 
sw eepmg remarl against the princes education 
ists and scholars of India chosen for the vv ork 
of the Univ ersitj If Mr Ivag was rejected m 
favour of Mr Melirotra the Umversitj Office 
Superintendent it only means that the donors 
preferred him or peril apsj* the clerk cavassed 
better than the professor If quondam colliers 
hawkers news bovs and bookbinders can some 
daj become members of the British Parliament 
surelv our clerks should have better aspirations 
and should leave professors alone to compete 
for membership in the Umversitj Court ' The 
somnolent octogeneriau Pandit Cheda Lai 
B A has been serv ing tlie Institution for the 
last 20 v ears as an lionorarj w orl er, lias been 
all his life in the educational department has 
been one of the active members of the governing 
bodies of the Central Hindu College and is jet 
taking the same 'interest m the University In 
the governance of the financial affairs of the 
Umversitj I -think an honorary vv orker hi e him 
should be preferred to a paid servant of the 
Um\ ersitj 

As to the number of our professors m tl e 
court they are surelv in a great nunoritv 
(l 1 ) because they cannot all be elected ( 2 ) because, 
thev need not lorm a majontv m an admimstrat 
iv e general body From the Council however 
tlict are not jealously excluded There are six 
professors of the Hindu University in the Council 
True thej form a small mmoritj — about 20 per 
cent onlj But it is not nn academical bod} 
The quorum is alwajs fixed to make the work 
possible The institutions w her^ membership is 
pajing in no sense attendance is alwajs indiffer 
ent Moreover the principles and the pohev of 
administration are fa d dow n by the court The 
Council is onlv the executiv e bod j thereof not 
the supreme governing bodj as Inside \ lew 
misrepresents it [\nleScc 9(11) act \VI of 
1915] - 

"Why should it be considered as objectionable 
that expenditure of tens of thousands of rupees - 
is sanctioned b\ less than one fourth of its 
members vv ben the Conned is so authorised bj 
law and when the Court exercises control over 
the council > [\ide statutes 15 17 (7) r 18 (1) 
and (2) ] I mav be accused of entering into a 
legal discussion here but. as , a chartered 
Umversitj we have to abide bj the Act the 
btatutes and the Regulations and if we are 
dissatisfied with any part of them wc should 
take steps to get them amended nnd it is no 
good blaming one man or another for being too 
legal regular or punetd ous Ins lelicw has 
however shown great sol citude for local 
educationists to have sole autliontv in tic 
administration and he oi ght to have rejo ced 
that the Council decides important matter*: 
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mostly with a bare quorum consisting of the 
six professors who are of course local education 
ists tlie seventh being the President himself But 
then he would have made himself consistent ! 

• Inside 4 iew m conclusion Is a misnomer 


as the vi rittr lias disclosed deplorable ignorance 
of true facts besides other things 

Ben ires City > \ Senator of the Benares 

The 16th Jane 1919) Hi\t»o UviveRSitx 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Rev WES Holland s Allegation 
against Mrs Annie Besant 

The Max number of the Modern Renew 
publishes on page 133 an article entitled A 
Menace to Hindu Societj and on the next 
page (334) a passage from the Goal of India 
by Rev \\ F S Holland is quoted The 
quotation referred to with which I am con 
cerned runs as follows — Mrs Besant loudly 
trump ts social reform but her Central Hindu 
College at B-nares and the TUeosophicu! Schools 
at Ernakulam and Madanapalh refuse admission 
to all out-casts and Panchamas As against 
this there iy an asterisk marked \\ ith the query 
Is this true’ by the Editor or the Modern 
Review I am in a position to answer the query 
and to state that the information intended to be 
convex ed bv the passage quoted is incorrect 
The Central Hindu College at Benares is part 
of the Hindu University and is not under the 
control of Mrs B sant There is no Tbeoso 


pineal School at Ernakulam The Madanapalh 
College is an institution affiliated to the flewlv 
founded National University of India and I 
know that there is no restriction in the matter 
of the ad mssion of Panchama students t<5 the 
Madanapalh College as well as the other wstxttt 
turns affiliated to the National University Thus 
th re arc onlv tw o of the three institutions, 
referred to in existence and both of them are 
governed bx Boards duly established therefor 
nnd are not under the sole control of Mrs 
B-sant The passage qvioted appears toinsinuate 
that Mrs Besant is insincere in her social 
r-forra work Mv statement above recorded 
clearly indicates that the aim of the author of 
the Goal of India is oqe of the many unsuccess 
ful attempts made to d sefedit Mrs Besant a 
veal and sincere lover of India who has dedicated 
her life for Her sen ice 

R Axanda Rao 
High Court l il.il Trivandrum 


HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


T HE objects of the Hindusthan Association of 
America nre to further the interests of 
Hmdustbunee students to interpret India 
to America and America to Ind a 

It is a branch of the Gorlds Ilmdustbanee 
•Students Federation It has a membership in 
America of obout two hundred nearly all of 
w Iiom nre Indian students in American universe 
tics The present headquarters are in hew Aork 
nnd there nre Chapters in university towns m 
America w here there are more than four Indian 
students "Some of these chapters have rented 
club houses w here students can obtaurroom and 
board at very reasonable rates It is non politi 
cal and non sectarian 

The official organ of the Association is the 
JTmddstlianee Student f 

The work of the Association consists of , 

1 Publicity— a committee which publishes 
. articles circulars and booklets of information to 
students nnd business meffin India concerning 
commercial and educational facilities ut the 
United States This committee arranges lectures 
in \menca sells lantern si dcs pertaining to 
India answers inquiries of prospective students 
from India, and publ shes articles in Indian 
papers about American achievements in nrt 
literature economi s and education 
2 Granting loans to stu tents in need 


Plans and Needs for the Future 

1. To encourage more Indian students to 
come to America 

2 To carry on a publicity campaign in India 
for scholarships in American universities for 
Indian men and women 

3 To establish a platform from which may 
be. heard lectures upon the best thought and 
achievements of the two nations — India and 
America Two American women have pledged 
$30 a year each toward a $2o00 travelling 
lectureship fund upon Indian .history, art, 
literature architecture industries economics 
traditions and ideals of India 

4 V membership committee to establish new 
chapters Nalanda Clubs \\ omen s Auxiliaries 
and study circfes 

5 To hold frequent lectures entertainments 
and socials 

Honorary Members Tbe Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore Miss Jane Addaras Mrs Sarojuu NaiduX 
Miss nten Kei Her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopal, Hr Davil Starr Jordon '"President 
Stanlev Hall President HUP Fannce Pro 
fessor A U Pope and many others 

The Association invites correspondence from 
students intending to specialise do research 
work or to continue their higher studies m 
America It takes special pains to «upply 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE MR FISHER ON FBI CATION \I PROBLEMS 


Bi Lajpat Rat 


The capital of a country does not consist m 
cash or paper but in the brains and bodies of 
tlie people w ho inhabit it 

— The Right Honorable Mr Ftsher President 
of the Board of Education V A 

R IGHT mthemiddleof the" ar the great 
estwar of theworld at the time of the 
greatest danger to the countra and the 
Empire Mr Fisher, the minister responsible 
for the control of education in England has 
been considering and enforcing considers 
tion bj the nation and Farhament of the 
question of national education In the 
Preface to a pamphlet called Educational 
Reform , a hich is a collection of his speeches 
on the subject delnered in 1917 m and 
outside Parliament he obsen es 

Obviously education is important Every 
body who has a child knows that the future of 
his child depends upon the war lie is brought 
up. Is he to be competent for the business of 
life or incompetent a profitable member of the 
community or a parasite Is he to be prudent 
or profligate cultured or ignorant brutal or 
refined social or anti social a citizen or an 
anarchist The answer to all these questions 
is to be found partly in descent but far more 
large!) in circumstances uh cli unlike the un 
alterable traits handed dow-n in blood can be 
affected for better or for worse by educatio i 
(The ital cs in this quotation are mine) 

After these basic remarks Mr Fisher 
proceeds to consider if there is any force in 
the adverse criticism of popular education 
made by classes interested in keeping the 
masses down These latter have often been 
heard speaking of popular education.'' tth 
contempt They are prepared to believe 
that it is good for w ell to-do people — for the 
aristocracy of the human race but not for 
the common people w hose business is to 
tod with their hands and produce the things 
of the w OTld for the use of the former their 
natural leaders They admit that educa 
tion should lie somewhere but deny that it 
should be everv where I wish to prove * 

adds Mr Fisher that it should be everv 
4 


where and that no State carf flourish 
without a sound popular svstem of educa 
tion 

M e h ave to conceit e of education as the 
drawing out of a man all that is best and 
most useful m him so that it may he on 
ployed to the adt outage of the community 
and of himself as a member of it 


"e must regard it not as bearing fruit in th e 
science and art of earning a hvel hood alone but 
as yield ng the science and art of hung It is 
the means by whch the individual citizen may 
be trained to make the best use of Jus innate 
qualities and the means by which the State may 
be enabled to make the be«t use of its citizens 
Spiritually concened it is Plato s turning of 
the soul tow ards the light materially conceiv 
ed it is Napoleon s open career to talent In 
any case it is of great democratic interest for 
indeed a w «e democratic goi eminent is un 
possible without it 

The remark which follows next shows 
that it is not in India alone that people 
ore dissatisfied with the education imparted 
in public schoots hut that the complaint is 
directed against the public schools of the 
British Isles as well I hai e heard people 
sat obsen es Mr Fisher that much of 
our present education is len poor stuff 
and that if w e drop into a school and listen 
to the lessons we are apt to find that the 
wrong things are being taught by the 
wrong people w the wrong war 


But if th s be so w ho is responsible 7 The 
culprit is the nation It cannot bt too urgently 
represented that the fiture of the children of tile 
people so far as it is affected by ed icntion 
depends upon tl e number of men and w omen 
in the community who cast be found to insist 
upon a high cducat onal standard in tl eir several 
local ties 

Unt l the people of this country (t e Great 
Britain) come to view education as the most 
fru tful of aU benefits v. Inch age can confer upon 
youth ant not as one of those trpublesomc 
ailments of childhood which must be got through 
as qtuckli as possible it is vaiu to expect any 
great tmproi ement in the standard of our Na 
tional 'schools 
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Anal) smg this criticism of popular edu- 
cation a little in detail, lie says 

“Education is apt to evoke in man) minds 
the idea of a little dull book learning drilled into 
a reluctant brain bv a deadening machine Such, 
indeed, it once w as, and so in some backvv ard 
parts of the countrv (alas 1 too mam 1) it mav 
still be , but if w e take our present elementary 
school at its best and consider the general con- 
ception of educational policv which animates 
our present practice Die description would be 
grotesquelj unfair Wehave made great strides 
tow ards a better method and a w ider and more 
catholic v lew Books, of course, remain, as the\ 
always should, the principal fashioning instru- 
ment of the mind but the) no longer stand 
alone. The training of hand, ev e, ear, and voice 
supplement the older and central discipline of 
literature, opening new w mdow s into the w orld 
and quickening the senses to new forms oflnppv 
exercise ” 

Having thus defended the present public 
school education m England, Mr Fisher 
then descends to the v ery palpable nature of 
the deficiencies which remain to be cured, 
and which, in the French phrase, “leap to 
the eves ” Some of these are stated in the 
follow mg sentence 

“It has also been long evident not onl) that 
the State contribution was insufficient in amount 
and that an undue share of the schools were 
undermanned and the teachers underpaid ” 


Mr Fisher then confidently pronounces 
that the present amount of education 
obtained by the great majority of the 
population is “inadequate” to the “present 
and future needs” of the British nation, and 
says that “if we ask w hether, as a result of 
all this training in our schools, the great 
mass of our population is getting out of life 
as much v alue hs life can gn e them, having 
regard to their material circumstances, 
there can be only one answer” and that 
answ er is “that millions of our countrv men 
and countrywomen are making verv little 
use of their lives for want of an agenev 
which may direct and educate them and 
their sense of value during the vv hole period 
of youth ” 

In a word, he adds, “our system is half- 
hearted” “Meanwhile the conditions, of 
modem industrial life are steadily increasing 
the dangers of under education Processes 
are becoming more mechanical and mono- 
tonous, as they become standardized and 
subdivided, with the natural result that 
a claim is made for shorter hours and 
larger leisure” and, I may add, for better 
skilled knowledge in the use of the^e process 
es The w hole argument is then summed up 
in the follow mg pithv paragraph . 


The duty of the State in this respect is 
stated thus** 

“But though the State cannot forlncl wage- 
tarmng among voung people, (\\h\ it cannot 
wc don t see), it should amt must assign a value 
to learning ns well as to earning It has aright 
and n dut ) to affirm that it belie 1 es in education 
for the masses, and that b) education it means 
not a sham and make-believe, but something 
substantial, something which will leave a durable 
mark on nund and character, and that the 
claim of this education, on the child, is para- 
mount Then if it be found that the minimum 
upon which the State insists cannot in all cases 
be secured w itliout inflicting real hardship, those 
cases of hardship should be separate!) met The 
State should not allow itself to be diverted from 
its great object of diffusing knowledge and 
intelligence among the people, by the* fear of 
being involved in some expenditure based on 
personal circumstances It should first dev ise a 
course of education, as thorough and effective as 
the object demands and the available means of 
instruction furnish, anil then, hav mg settled on a 
plan hkely tOtfiie to each of its citizens the 
nn-f,V»i r, . nce for * e Jfdc\ clop merit, it should be 
t0 K ‘ VC nss„tnncc in special 


“ the . pro\ nice of popular education is to 
equip the men and u omen ofthis countrx for the 
tasks of citizenship All arc called upon to live, 
inan> are called upon to die, for the commnnitv 
of which thev form a part That thev should be 
rescued from the dumb helplessness of ignorance 
is, if not a precept of the eternal conscience, at 
least an elementar) part of political prudence, to 
winch the prospective enfranchisement of several 
million new voters adds a singular emphasis 
But the argument does not rest upon grounds 
of political prudence alone , but upon the right 
of human beings to be considered as ends in 
themsehes, and to be entitled, so far ns our 
imperfect social arrangements mav permit, to 
know and enjov all the best that life can offer 
vn the sphere of knowledge, emotion and hope " 

In lus first speech jn the House of Com- 
mons, on April 19, 1917, introducing the 
Education estimates, Mr Fisher expressed 
Ins gratification at the “quickened percep- 
tion of the true place of education in the 
scheme of public welfare” brought about by 
the war, resulting “m a v er) earnest rcsoh c 
to give to our national $\ stem all the im- 
provements of w hich it is capable.” 
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In making a pka for an additional grant 
for education after citing the figures relating 
to the expenditure on education in England 
(some “£ 16 000 000 are pud out of the 
taxes another £ 17,000 000 out of the 
rates, and perhaps, though it is impossible 
to make an exact calculation a sum of 
£7 000 000 out of fees voltmtorv contnbu 
tions and endowments 1 This makes a 
total of £ 40 000 000 or <i0 crores of rupees 
in Indian com 

Mr Fisher «ms But when we arc con 
Mitering a form of productive expenditure 
w Inch is not onl\ an tm estmeut but an 
insurance! that question cannot stand 
alone We must ask n snpplcmentan 
question W e must ask not onli u hether 
ire can afford to spend the mone i He 
calls the supplementarv svstem more 
important and more searching He then 
goe« into the defects of the existing si stem 
and machinen of education in England 
and finalti sums tip as below 

*\Miat is it that we desire in abroad wat 
for our people * That thee should be good 
citizens reverent and dutiful sound in muid 
and l>odj skilled in the practice of their several 
avocations and capable of turning their leisure 
toa rational use And wlnt do we see’ Our 
level of phi snpie as a nation isdeplorablv below 
the standard which n grrat people should set 
before itself Our common taste in amusement 
is still in the mam n de and uncultured Me bate 
lost and are onlr now slow h beginning to 
recapture something of that general taste m 
music w huh \\ as long ago a special note of our 
English civilization our aptitude for techno- 
logical studies is great but only half-developed 
\\ e are only just beginning to realise that the 
Capitol of a count!} does not consist m cash 
Or paper but m the brains and bodies of the 
people who inhabit it 

He ends with a plea for a change on the 
additional ground of the unit ersal erv for 
economv ‘w e should economise in the hu 
man capital of the country, our most 
precious possession w hich u e have too long 
suffered to ran to waste ” 

In his second speech delivered in the 
same place while introducing a new Edu 
cation Bill on August 10 1917, Mr Tidier 
describes some aspects of the movements 
of opinion which hai e made a considerable 
measure of advance in education an 
alwolutc necessitv 


In the first place attention has been m 
creasingl} dircted to the do*e connection between 
educational and phj sical effiiciencj One of the 
gigat dates in our socal history is the establish 
mgnt of the school medical service in 1007 We 
now know what vre should not otherwise have 
known how greatly the v aloe of our educational 
s , ytem is impaired bv the low phj s cal conditions 
of.anst number of the children and how impera 
t n eisthe necessity of raising the general standard 
ofphvsical health among the children of the poor 
ifb great part of themoaev spent on our eduction 
a l si stem »s not to be w astecl Another element is 
the grow mg consciousness that there is a lack of 
^cntifii io relation between the different parts of 
ouf educational machinery Everyone realizes 
the clement in tact that some children if they 
ore onh gnen oj portunitv will profit most 
thi'ough modem language and Instore others by 
a scientific anil technical education and others 
igjiin are destined bj their turn of mmd to profit 
metst (rom an education based largely on the 
sti'di of classical antiquitv But under our 
rr (Sting si stem we hav e no security that in any 
or ra of accessibilitv to adopt a vague but 
convenient term these vanous needs and 
aptitudes w ill be prov ided for There is not ev cn 
a rvasonable probabilitv that the child will get 
the higher education best adapted to his other 
need 5 

A third feature vn the movement of 
opinion is the increased feeltng of social 
so lidant\ which has been created bv the 
ar *\v Inch leads people to realize that 
the boundaries of citizenship are not deter 
mined In wealth and that the s alne logic 
u fuih leads us to desire an extension of the 
franchise points also to an extension of 
education 

Ipon tins basis Mr lasher explains the 
di/ferent prov lsions of the Bill under six 
heAds 

First w e desire to improve theadnnmstrativc- 
Or £-inization of education 

Second!} we are anxious to secure for every 
hoj and girl m this country school life up to the 
of fourteen which shall be unimpeded by the 
competing claims of industry 

Tbirdl} we desire to establish part tune day 
continuation schools which every young person 
hi the countrv shall be compelled to attend unless 
he or she is undergoing some suitable form of 
-jtttTTUVtue instruction 

Fourthlv we make a series of proposals for 
development of the higher forms of clementarr 
cjucation and for the improvement ofthe phis cal 
condition of the children and you tig persons 
„ fl der instruction 

Fifthh we desire to consolidate theelenieu 
ta r\ school Grant* and 

^ixthVr w e wwh to make an effective survey 
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of the whole educational prov ision m the country 
and ta bring private educational institutions 
into closer and more convenient relations to the 
national s\ stem ” 


tion from which the whole i outh oftlie count < 
male and female, may dome benefit We asst 1 
that the principles upon which welltd 
parents proceed in tlie education of their fain, 
are valid also mutatis mutandis forthefanu 


of the poor, that the State has need to sec° 
for its juvenile population conditions ud a ®* 
' ody , and c 


character may 


be 


I do not propose to reproduce his detail 
ed statements and arrangements under 

each of these heads, but I must give the which mind*, boa.,, .... .. ....... — v Q 

following extract illustrating what he harmoniously developed We feel also thaf * 
means bv “comprehensive schemes” the existing circumstances the life of the n? 

A generation can only be protected against 

First we want to make it plain that the injurious effect of industrial pressure b+ » 
education given in our public elementary schools further measure of State compulsion Eut_> v ' 
is not to be considered an end in itself, but as a argllc t ] lat t ] le compulsion proposed in this 
stage m the child s education destined tolead to a ^,u he no sterilizing restriction of the wh° , «' 
further stage Secondly we propose to require SO m e liberty, but an essential condition d 1 “ 
local educational authorities under part III of the i arger and more enlightened freedom, wl 1,c . D 
Education Act of 1902 to make adequate provi- w ,n tend to stimulate civic spirit, to proof 0 *® 
sion either by special classes or bv means of general culture and technical knowledge, aftc 1 *° 
central schools, for wliatmav be termed higher diffuse a steadier ludgment and a better info 1 ®' 
elementary education We desire to meet the c d opinion through the whole body of the c» in 
objection w hich is commonly, and not w ithout mumtv " 

justice, adv anced against so much of the w ork done m 

in our public elementary schools during the last The pamphlet “Educational Refer 111 
two years— that the children are marking time, includes fiv e more speeches deliv ered by 

™er at Manchester, Li\ erpool, Bradft^ 
Wc desire to change all that, and our Bill provides before the Lancashire Teachers Associat 
not only for the introduction of practical instruc- in 1917, and before the Training CoJI"o 
tion at appropriate stages, but for the preparation Association in January, 1918 Thepru 101 
of children for further education m schools other ples enunciated m these speeches are « ie 
than elementarv, and for their transference at *; , , T j c ,,~-.hes 

suitable ages to such schools same v. hich I have quoted from the speec. 

“I pass now to a series of proposals which are made by hun in the House of Commons, ^ 
designed to improve and to strengthen onr exist there are some v ery apt phrases which fl r< - 
ing fabric of elementary education so as to calculated to emphasize certain phases 
secure for every child in the Kingdom a sound i the problem, which might well be collected 

°ne place for facility of future reference In 
We propose to encourage the establishment of the speech delivered at Manchester 
nursery schools for children under fiv e v ears, and September 25, 1917, he characterized £he 
we empower the local education authorities to Education Bill as a measure “for the dif™ 
raise the age at which normal instruction in the 
elementary schools begins to six, ns soon as 
*fntre is mi whtvrcnfvv voppSy tit iresrary 
the younger children in the area We propose to 
amend the law of school attendance so . 


nution of ignorance, unhappiness, miscP n ’ 


‘I venture to plead for a state of society 1,1 
. , , „ . . . , _ which learning comes first and earning coJ ne *| 

abolish nil exemptions between the ages of five second among the obligations of youth, £?* 
and fourteen, and we propose to place further for one class only , but for all young people At 


restrictions upon the emplovment 
during the elementary school period ' 

He ends Ins speech by’ a general summary 
of the objects of the Bill 


present the rich learn and tlie poor earn ” 

“Education is the eternal debt v\hich iiu* tu 
rity o\v es to y’Stith Now I do not care vv het I,er 
youth be poor or rich we owe it educatin' 1 
all the education which it can afford to reef 1 ' c 
and all the education which we can afford to 
give” 


At Bradford he said 


“We assume that education is one of the 
good things of life which should be more wide- 
ly shared than has hereto been tlie case among 
the children and v oung persons of the country 
W e assume that education should he the eduen ’My point of view is that education iS0 oc 
Uon <>r the whole tntin •spirttuilh , I’ttellcctunlh , of tlie most precious gobds of life, and that *“ c 
nn« pfiniCJiHi and that it it not bet oik/ the more fulh and rouallv it can be distributed 
u iiuntion to </en«e tt scheme of more happy \\c “hall be and the stronger 


resources of e 


AHi C j»fVmo i ccrtnm common qualities be our community And this belief in theva' 
n the tame time ot lirgc tana- of education has been very much deepened by 
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experience of this country daring the War 
Have y ou ever reflected ladies and gentlemen 
upon the astonishing influence which education 
has exercised over the course of this titanic con 
flict how those countries have best succeeded 
who have equipped themselves with a modem 
prov lsion of education and how those countries 
have succeeded least who have beei^most hack 
ward m their provision of popular education * 

I suppose there has ne\ er been a war in which the 
contending armies hate been so well educated 
or in which the contending armies have owed 
so much to science and education And whether 
yon talk to the officers at the front — who will 
all speak to 3 ou of the value which they attach 
to a well-educated non-commiss oned officer or 
private — or whether >ou go to the head-quar 
ters stalT or whether 30U go to the great mum 
turn factories and sources of military s ippli 
jow always have the same answer to the same 
question Always vou will be tol I that ed ica 
tion is the keynote ofeffioencv 

When I began my survey ot national educa 
tion I was struck— as I suppose everybody is 
struck— b> the fact that there are millions and 
millions of men and women in this country who 
are not getting as much out of 1 fe as 1 fe can 
afford to give them There are mill ons of men 
and women who derive no profit from books 
no pleasure from music or picture* very little 
cultivated joy from the ordinary beauties of 
nature They pass their life bound dowm to 
dull mechanical toil harnessed to iron and steel 
without a gleam of poetry without a touch 01 
imagination without the fa ntest sense of the 
gloneir and splendors of the world tn which we 
live unable to attach to their ordinary dull 
task the interest which belongs to a scientific 
appreciation of the principles upon which that 
task is founded unable equally to turn their 
leisure to any rational or cultivated account 
anil ask my self this Ought w e to be content 
w ith a state of civilization in w hich these things 
are possible and should it not be part of our 
dutv so to provide for posterity that they may 
hav e within their reach a happier more cnltivat 
ed and w ider life ’ 

In conclusion 

* This is a people s measure This Bill is 
intended not for the well to-do classes of the 
community — they already have adequate educa 
tional opportunities This Bill is intended for 
the laboring classes of the community It »s 
intended to give to the children of the people of 
this country an opportunity of developing to the 
highest possible extent the good that is in them 
One of the traged es of this Bar hes in the fact 
that young men are called upon to lav down 
the r lives in support of a policy which has 
been framed bv old men and I ask von whether 
the tune has not conic for some measure of 
reparation w hether the tnnp has not come w hen 
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the old or the elderly men should contrive some 
measure of policy w huh w ill secure to the future 
generations of this country extended opportunities 
for educational development Let us throw 
our minds into the future Be are sailing m 
very perilous waters For the first time m the 
long history of this country we have encountered 
the enmity of a people more highly organized 
more systematically educated than ourselves 
and we should be living in a fool s paradise if 
we supposed that contrary to all the teaching 
of history this B ar would leave behind it no 
aftermath of bitterness rancour a id competition 
Our children and our children s ch Idren will 
be born into a more difficult w orl 1 and I think 
we shall be do ng less than our duty to posterity 
f we lo not take steps to arm them for the 
conflict in w hi h they vv ill be engaged 

In the last speech included tn this collet 
tion Mr Fisher makes the following 
observation about the French system 

The aim of the french Elementary School 
is conceived with a clarity and pursued with a 
degree of force and intelligence which compel 
admiration The Elementary School teacher 
is regarded as a missionary la particular he 
is a tn ssionarv of the French language It is 
his duty to uphold in every little village the 
purity of that wonderful instrument of human 
expression to enforce its precise and correct 
usage and to spread a delicate perception of 
its beauties as expressed in the masterpieces of 
national literature tnd though it is always 
hazardous to make generalizations myr expen 
ence leads me to believ e that the French Elemen 
tarv School succeeds in this part of its mission 
even when it is contend ng with an alien language 
like Breton far more s tccessfully than is the 
case with us 

Tien again the French Primary Schools 
are regarded as organs for the spread of the 
Elemental-* ideas and principles of Natural 
Science among the great mass of people and 
here again it is my nipress ou that they achieve 
their m s«ion with signal success 

And lastly the French Eleinentarv School 
teacher is regarded as a missionary of enl ghtened 
patriotism and for this reason great stress is laid 
upon the teaching of History in the Normal 
Schools or Training Colleges ofFrance Indeed 
it is clear that the syllabus of histoncol ln&truc 
tion for these Schools has been drawn up by an 
hisfontn who knows the weights and measures 
of the past for it lays stress upon all the fimda 
mental points of National History and enables 
the student to obtain a clear perspective of the 
lead ng factors which gov era and constitute the 
progress of the nation to which he belongs 

(The italics and capitals in these quota 
tion an. cverv wlurt mini.) 
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THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
II Its Reorganization 
Bi St Nihal Singh 


F ROM the historical outline gi\ en in the 
preceding article,* it is not difficult to 
deduce the reasons w hj the British 
Committee of tlie Indian National Congress 
has come into collision \\ ith the Congress, 
nor nhv it has been in a state of “suspend 
ed animation during the most critical 
period of Indian historv 

First The precise relationship between 
the Committee and the Congress has ne\er 
been properly defined From what Dr 
Clark said in his interview , and from what 
I ha\ e heard from time to time from \ anous 
sources, that omission wns parth due to 
the fact that the men who “ran” the Con 
gress were also the men who “ran’ the 
Committee, and partly due to tlie sense of 
courtesy innate in Indian character 

Second At the time the Congress \ oted 
its annual subsidi to enable tlie Committee 
to keep going, the general lines along which 
that monev was to be spent were not 
indicated, nor was am control, e\en in 
cases of emergent , reserv ed Tins was a 
strange proceeding on the part of men w ho 
were agitating that Indians be given 
control o\er the national prouncial and 
local purse of India It w as due, I think, 
parth to the reasons alreadv noted, and 
parth to shortsightedness and lack of 
prudence 

Third F rom the \ erv beginning to this 
da} the personnel of the British Committee 
h is been almost altogether non Indian, and 
its staff has been wholly non Indian E\en 
the (paid) Secretary , who has in his power 
to make or mar nn organization, has been, 
throughout, i non Indian The (paid) editor 
of the propiganda organ, whether that- 
organ liclongcd to the Committee in name 


* The Ilnttsli Congress Committee I V retro 
yeet \n lutervivv, \%uh Wr S 11 Uirk or ll 
Commute* 1 he Modern Review, May l*»iy 


or otherwise, 1ms alwais been a n° n 
Indian 

Fourth The non Indians w ho hat e con 
trolled the Committee ha\ c belonged frotu 
the \er\ beginning mosth to a single British 
political parti , and, as a consequence, 
through choice or otherw isc, their activities 
hare been largeli confined to members of 
that parti Parti spirit is so strong i* 1 
Britain that, to put it mildli , a Committee 
presided oi er hi a man w ith a distinctive 
parti badge, capnot count upon the sup 
port of men belonging to other British 
parties 

To put matters right, the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee needs to 
be reconstructed altogether 

First The relationship that the Coni 
mittee is to bear to the Congicss must be 
clearli defined (a) Is it to be the agent of 
the Congress charged w ith the dual task 
of earning on Congress propaganda m 
Bntam and of reporting on the Indian 
situation there, or (b) is it to enjot a 
status equal to that of the Congress, to 
formulate its ow n policies aud plans for 
earning on propaganda irrespective of 
whether or not such policies and plans arc 
in full accord w ith the Congress policies and 
plans, and to advise the Congress upon the 
Indian situation in Britain, or (c) is it to 
have, a status even superior to that of the 
Congress and he the “neck that moiesthe 
head” 7 The Committee can occupt an} of 
these three positions, but cannot combine 
eien two of them, let alone all three 

Second Upon the determination of 
the status of the Committee will largely 
‘ depend its financial responsibilities But 
the question must be settled once for nil — 
(a) arc Indians to continue to gn e a blink 
cheque nnnunlh to the Committee, or (b) 
art they to resen e some measure of control 
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oier the manner ,n tth.eh the Comm, (tec 
expends the subsidv sfent from India 2 * * * * 7 * * * * * * * 

"Third The issues pertaining to the 
personnel of the Committee and its paid 
sen ants must be settled -(a) shall the 
Committee continue to remain overwhelm 
mglv Bntish in agency and its servants and 
the editor of its propaganda -organ continue 
to be non Indians or (b) shall the Indian 
element of the Committee be strengthened 
and (c) if so to vv hat extent 7 

Fourth Is the Committee to work 
among all sections of the Bntish people or 
is it to confine its activities to members of a 
certain political parti 7 

The connection between the 
Bntish Committee and Indi'i must be 
defined and arrangements for editing that 
organ must be considered w ith great care 
(a) Is that paper to sen e as a propaganda 
organ of the Congress orthat of the Bntish 
Committee or is, its editor to determine the 
general lines he is tofollow ’In other words 
i\ ho l<! to shape the general polici of that 
paper 7 (b)\\ ho is to see that the policy laid 
down is proper] i earned out ’ What are to 
be the functions of thatpaper’Isitmerelv to 
cam on propaganda w ork in Bntain or to 
fceep India informed as to what goes on in 
Bntain or is it to fulfil both functions’ 
Can that paper be so edited as to fulfil! both 
functions’ Can the affairs of the paper be so 
managed that the heai i drop in the subsenp- 
tion list of which Dr Clark spoke so frauf 
„ i t0 PP ed> Can its appeal lie so 

widened that ltmai not beuecessan heav.lv 

2 e 11 Fma,Iv -> IS paper to be 

edited bv an expenencedjournalist and if so 

is it to be edited bi an expenenced Indian 

(ournahst with special experience ofcondi 

tions m Bntain’ Can such an Indian be 

found ’ Lpon the nght solution of all these 

questions depends in no small measure the 

success of the Indian propaganda in Bntain 
In answenng these questions Indians 

may draw upon the expenence of the Insh 

Nationalists who have had to cam on 

propaganda similar to ours in Bntain 

Their methods have been diametncallv 

opposed to ours Unlike us thevdidnot 

throw the burden of their agitation in Bn 
tom upon the Bntish nor did thev place 
their agents m Bntain in n subservient posi 
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tion nor make arrangements that would 
limit their actn ities to one political nartv 

**"*'“” “ their Bntish co “orl 

SkfcS*’” f'— ed th'enmt 

A reference to the Home Rule for Imhi 
Eeague w ,11 not be out of place here The 

eoSfiued ,„ B KS u “i'; s "” k 
R the Indian Home Rule idea at Bntish 


Bv a strange ironv of f-, te T,,.., 
Congress Committee that must hare cos? 

uuceas,,.,; and effect., e Indian propS„ da 

thousand cXs'Lmfl Sn°bod.e s hhe 

* lfl :L J ,° hn Scurr and others connected 

? sta 4d MrTt T? bK \ Ir J ose P>‘ Bap- 
nsta and Mr % E Lakshmanlver have deb 
'ered numerous lectures on Ind.ua 

of the reform of the Indian con.SrtT” 
consonance nuhlnd,aa mshes lnT t 
quent article I hope to S a subse - 
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asking us to find the capital to finance 
them v 

Which of these precedents do Indians 
w ish to follow 7 That set bv the Irish, or the 
Home Rule League for India, or neither 7 
The answer to this senes of questions 
will depend upon our political faith and our 
de\ otion to the Indian cause Do we or do 
we not desire a national agency* m Britain 7 
If we do then we must ha\e recourse to 
measures that w ill express the Indian wnll, 
nnd w ill enable us to gn e faithful, effectne 
and adequate expression to our national 
aspirations 7 

I cannot conceive that,, at this stage of 
Indian evolution, Indians would be satisfied 
with an organisation m London that is not 
truly national Anything short of that 
w ould not appeal to our imagination, nor 
would it be adequate to our purpose It 
w ould, moreover leav e room for our politi 
cal enemies to continue to jeer at us for 
lacking the intelligence and men to conduct 
propaganda in Britain to secure self govern 
ment for India Abov e all other considera 
tions the question of national dignity is 
involved Shall we be found so w anting in 
national pride as to continue to trust our 
national w ork m Bntam to an organiza 
tion that, in spite of its name, is not 
national 7 

Tor me, at nnj rate the question has but 
one answer \Ye must have a national 
organisation in Bntam to voice Indian 
aspirations and demands in that countrv , 
and to keep India informed of the constant 
shifting Indian position there And I 
believe that there must be a verv large 
numlicr of mv people w ho feel exactlv as I 
do 


The practical question that w e hnv e to 
consider is therefore, whether (a) the 
British Committee of the lpdian National 
Congress shall be nationalised, or (b) if an 
altogether new organisation shall be set up 7 
If 1 had to choose tictw ecu the tw o courses, I 
for one, w ould unrcservcdlv votem fav our of 
the Indmnnation of the Botish Committee 
Mv reason for giving preference to that 
ftlternatm is that the British Committee in 
l" L V jcccnt disappointing record, is 
avpahle of Wmg converted mto a living, 
netne, Indian organisation It v. ntdd be a 


pitv to waste such experience as it has 
acquired 

fhe reader may well ask at this point 
whether the men who are in control of the 
British Committee w ould permit it to be 
nationalised That, I admit, is not an easy 
question to answer As Dr Clark hinted 
m his mterv lew , there are tw o factions in 
the Committee — one in fav our of reform, the 
other in fav our of latssez faire To put the 
most fav ourable interpretation upon what 
the acting Chairman of the Committee said, 
the reform part} has found it politic to force 
the pace of the * stand patters” I am, how 
ever, not at all sure that that part} is suffi 
cientl} strong to carry the day, when the 
real struggle comes I know of one Indian 
who can speak w ith some authority about 
the Committee who is inclined to he pessi 
mistic and of another, equally entitled to 
speak with authont} who takes an opti 
mistic v iew I am afraid that the matter 

must be left at that for time alone cm tell 
whether the optimist or the pessimist is 
nght 

We’ mav w ell ask, how ever, w hetlier the 
nationalisation of the British Committee 
would mean the elimination from it of the 
British element 7 I, for one, do not hesitate 
to answer that question in the negative 
So long as the British members of the 
Committee are walling to make themselves 
instruments for furthering Indian national 
ism, and for that purpose to work in 
harmony with Indians, it would be base 
ingratitude, and a grav e political blunder, 
to get rid of British friends who have done 
much to help us in our fight for freedom 

Whatever mav be said of earlier } ears, 
it would be wrong to say that the British 
Committee cannot be Indianized because 
there is a paticitv of competent Indians in 
Britain During recent v ears the Indian 
colonv m London and other British towns 
lias been steadilv increasing os Indians have 
settled there to follow v anous professions 
to engage m business, to spend the evening 
of tlieir life or to educate tlicir children 

Tor n decade, to mv knowledge, the 
Pandit Blmgwnmlin Dube, Bar at-La\v, has 
been practising at the Pnv} Council 
Evcrvone who has tin. pnv ilegt of knowing 
him will agree with me that he is an 
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exceptionally able man, and devoted, to 
the cause of Ins Motherland Mr Abdullah 
bm \usuf All (retired I CS], who some 
time ago, took chambers in one of the 
Inns of Court, is another able and patriotic 
Indian Only the other day, I met a young 
Farsi, who told me that he had settled 
down here to practise law There are, I 
believe, other Indian hamsters in Britain 

Doxens of Indian doctors alone live m 
and within a measurable distance of 
London Dr Nundj , twin brother of Mr 
Alfred Nundy, late editor of the Tribune 
(Lahore), resides in Bnxton, a London 
suburb, and has especially intimate know 
ledge of the Indian immigration problem, 
which he has studied on the spot m Sooth 
and East Africa, and m the West Indies 
Dr Frant Gotla has acquired a considerable 
practice round about Victoria Station and I 
always find him keen! v interested in even 
thing that affects India \ ltally There is my 
fnend Dr Clio wry Muthu of Madras, who, 
by dint of sheer abditr and perseverance 
has been able to build up, at Wells, in Somer- 
setshire, one of the largest and most mo 
deni sanitariums for British tuberculosis 
patients in the United Kingdom, and who is 
consumed with the desire to help India I 
sec him in London quite frequently Then 
there is Dr T Ram of Mexborough, York 
shire, who has acquired a great reputation 
as a physician and public-spinfed citizen, 
and is at present the health-officer of a 
British municipality There are m and near 
London many y oung doctors, burning w ith 
enthnsiasm to advance India 

Several Indian® are engaged in business 
m London and elsew here Among them I 
may mention Mina Hashim Ispaham Mr 
Amk, Mr J B Seth, Mr Nemkar and Mr 
Mai lankar 

The Indian colony in Britain includes 
many able and patriotic w omen— Mrs P L 
Roy, Mrs B Bhola Nauth, Mrs Boniijee, 
Mis® Dorothy Bonatjee, Mrs Mrmalun Sen, 
Mrs Dube and Mrs Mnnaluu Blair 

Not very long ago tw o y oung Indians 
returned to India from Britain, who have 
already succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Indian journalism One of them conducts 
a periodical in Western India, while the 
other but recently started a paper in Upper 
5 


India At least one of them would hate 
been onh too glad to stay m Britain, if the 
persons responsible for conducting the 
“Congress Organ” India had approached 
him, and, I am sure, he u ould have dei oted 
bimseirheart and soul to the editing of that 
paper 

Ifw e me concerned at all about our future 
ar.d are anxious to safeguard our interests 
we must immediately face the questions per- 
taining to the reconstruction, of the British 
Committee of thelndianNatiQnal CongreS^”' 
Matters hai e been allowed to drift so long, 
and so many of us hai e become so addicted 
to a policy of Inissez faire, that it will require 
great effort on our part to w ork ourselves 
up to the point of facing the situation. 
Personal sentiments and national traits 
alike may prompt us to defer our decision 
as long as possible But the time is critical, 
and if w e permit matters to continue to 
drift \\ e shall irreparably damage our cause 
Let us therefore cast all false modesty aside, 
and determine upon a course of action that 
will ensure the success of our cause in Bri- 
tain I do not counsel haste nor tactless 
ness, but I do plead w ith my people to put 
an end to this policy of indecision 

Indians must possess an efficient and 
active organ to catty on persistent and in 
telhgent public propaganda in Britain, 
among all sections of the British people 
Such an " organisation, in my estimation, 
should consist largely of Indians, but British 
friends ’ should not be debarred from it, 
though care should be taken not to permit 
the Indian element to become subservient to 
the British element Its paid agents should 
be, as far as possible, Indians with know - 
ledge of Bntam It should raaitam a weekly 
paper edited by a competent Indian journal- 
ist, who is Willing to undertake the \\ ork as 
hiS contribution to Indian progress, and not 
as a ‘job” In addition to conducting such 
a paper, the organisation should issue copi 
ous literature and arrange for the delwerv 
of lectures in London and the provinces A 
press bureau should be attached to that 
organisation, w fcucli should utilise the exis 
ting organs of British opinion to combat 
attacks made by the political enemies of the 
Indians wad to disseminate accurate mfor 
✓matron about every phase of India Part 
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asking us to find the capital to finance 
them - 

B Inch of these precedents do Indians 
wish to follow ’ That set b\ the Irish, or the 
Home Rule League for India or neither 7 
The answer to this senes of questions 
w ill depend upon our political faith and our 
dev otion to the Indian cause Do we or do 
w e not desire a national agencv m Britain 7 
If we do then we must ha\e recourse to 
measures that will express the Indian w ill, 
and w ill enable us to gi\ e faithful, effectiv e 
and adequate expression to our national 
aspirations 7 

I cannot conceive that, at this stage of 
Indian e\ olution Indian? would be satisfied 
with an organisation in London that is not 
truly national Anything short of that 
w ould not appeal to our imagination, nor 
would it be adequate to our purpose It 
would, moreover leave room for our pohti 
cal enemies to continue to jeer at us for 
lacking the intelligence and men to conduct 
propaganda in Britain to secure self govern 
ment for India Above all other considera 
tions, the question of national digmtv is 
mv oh ed Shall w e be found so w anting in 
national pride as to continue to trust our 
national work in Britain to an orgamza 
tion that, m spite of its name is not 
national ? 

For me, at an) rate, the question lias but 
one answer We must have a national 
organisation in Britain to voice Indian 
aspirations and demands in that country , 
and" to teep India lnlormctf or' trie constant 
1) shifting Indian position there And I 
believe that there must be a verv large 
number ofm\ people who feel cxactlv ns I 
do 

The practical question that w e lia\ e to 
consider is, therefore, whether (a) the 
British Committee of the Ipdian National 
Congress shall be nationalised, or (b) if an 
altogether new organisation shall be set up’ 
If I had to choose bctvv ecu the tw o courses I 
for one would unreserv edlv v otcin fav our of 
the Indiamzntion of the Batish Committee 
M) reason for giving preference to that 
alternative is that the British Committee, in 
spite of its recent disappointing record, is 
capable of i icing converted into n living, 
active, Indian organisation It would lie a 


pitv to waste such experience os it J* a s 
acquired 

flic reader maj well ask at this poi^t 
w hether the men w ho are m control of the 
British Committee w ould permit it to be 
nationalised That, I admit, is not an easy 
question to answer As Dr Clark hinted 
m his interv jew , there are tw o factions m 
the Committee — ouein favour of reform, the 
other in fav our of laissez faire To put the 
most favourable interpretation upon vvh fl t 
the acting Chairman of the Committee sa\d, 
the reform part) has found it politic to force 
the pace of the 4 stand patters’* I am, ho\v 
ever, not at all sure that that party is sufh 
cientl) strong to carry the (lav, when the 
real struggle comes I know of one Indian 
who can speak wath some authority abo^t 
the Committee vv ho is inclined to be pes$ 2 
mistic, and of another, equally entitled to 
speak with authontv who takes an opt j 
mistic v tew I am afraid that the matter 
must be left at that for time alone can t?j| 
whether the optimist or the pessimist j S 
tight 

We* mav vv ell ask, how ever, w hether the 
nationalisation of the British Committee 
vv ould mean the elimination from it of th e 
British element’ I for one, do not hesitate 
to answer that question in the negativ e 
So long as the British members of the 
Committee are walling to make themselv cs 
instruments for furthering Indian national 
ism, and for that purpose to work \ n 
hnrmonv wath Indians, it would be bn^ e 
ingratitude, and a grave political blunde r> 
to get nd of British friends who have do% 
much to help us m our fight for freedom 

Whatever may be said of earlier year^ 
it would be wrong to say that the British 
Committee cannot be Indmmzed because 
there is a paucitv of competent Indians i n 
Britain During recent v tars, the Indinp 
colonv in London and other British town s 
has been stendilv increasing as Indians hav c 
Settled there to iollow v arvous profession^ 
to engage m business, to spend the evening 
of their life or to educate their children 

For a decade, to my knowledge, th c 
Pandit Bhagwnndin Dube Bar at Law, ho <5 
been practising at thc Pnvy Council 
Cvervonc who Ins the privilege of knowing 
him wall ngree wath me that lie is nq 
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exceptional!* able man and devoted, to 
the cause of his Motherland Mr Abdullah 
bin \ustif All (retired 1 C^) who some 
time ago took chambers in one of the 
Inns of Court is another able and patriotic 
Indian Only the other day, I met a young 
Parsi who told me that he had settled 
down here to practise law There are I 
belieic other Indian hamsters in Britain 

Dozens of Indian doctors alone live in 
and within a measurable distance of 
London Dr N until twin brother of Mr 
Alfred Nundy late editor of the Tribune 
(Lahore) resides in Bnxton a London 
suburb and has especiallj intimate know 
ledge of the Indian immigration problem 
w Inch he has studied on the spot in South 
and East Africa and in the West Indies 
Dr From Gotla has acquired a considerable 
practice round about \ ictona Station and I 
always find him kttnh interested in ei era 
thing that affects India \ italK There is mv 
friend Dr Chowrv Muthu of Madras who 
by dint of sheer nbilitv and perseverance 
has been able to build up at Wells tnSomer 
setshire one of the largest and most mo- 
dern sanitariums for British tuberculosis 
patients in the United Kingdom and who is 
consumed with the desire to help India I 
see him in London quite frequently Tl en 
there is Dr T Ram of Mexborough \ork 
shire who has acquired a great reputation 
as a phvsician and public-spin fed citizen 
and is at present the health-officer of a 
British municipality There arc in and near 
London man\ voung doctors burning with 
enthusiasm to advance India 

Several Indian* are engaged in business 
in London and elscw here Among them I 
mar mention Mirza llaslum Ispahan! Mr 
Anik Mr J B ^th Mr Nerukar and Mr 
Ma\lanhar 

The Indian coloni m Bntaui includes 
manv able and patriotic w omen— Mrs P L 
Rov Mrs B Bhola Nauth Mrs Bonnijee 
Mis* Dorothy Bonnijee Mr* Mnnalmi ^eu 
Mrs Dube and Mrs Mnnalmi Blair 

Not vtn Ion** a< T o two ro®g Indians 
returned to India from Britain who have 
already succeeded ia establishing themselves 
in Indian journalism One of theta conducts 
a jietiod cal in Western India while the 
other but recently started a paper m Lpper 


India At least one of them would hate 
been onh too glad to star in Bntam if the 
persons responsible for conducting the 
Congress Organ lathi had approached 
him and I am sure he w ould have dev oted 
himsclTheart and soul to the editing of that 
paper 

If we are concerned at all about our future 
ard are anxious to safeguard our interests 
we must immediately face the questions per 
taming to the reconstruction of the British 
Committee of tlielndiauNational Congre^f 
Matters hnv e been allowed to dnft so long 
and so manv of us have become so addicted 
to a police of laissez fatre that it wall require 
great effort on our part to work ourselves 
up to the point of facing the situation 
Personal sentiments and national traits 
alike ran\ prompt ns to defer our decision 
as long as possible But the time is critical 
and if we perm t matters to continue to 
drift vve shallirreparahty damage our cause 
Let «s therefore cast all false modesty aside 
and determine upon n course of action that 
will ensure the success of our cause in Bn 
tain 1 do not counsel haste nor tactless 
ness, but I do plead with my people to put 
an end to this pobev of indecision 

Indians must possess an efficient and 
active organ to carry on persistent and in 
telhgent public propaganda in Bntam 
among all sections of the Bntish people 
Such an organisation m my estimation 
should consist largelv of Indians but Bntish 
friends should not be debarred from it 
though care should be taken not to permit 
the Indian element to become subservient to 
the Bntish element Its paid ngents should 
be ns far as possible Indians wath know 
ledge of Bntam It should maitam a weekly 
paper edited by acompetent Indian journal 
vst who is willing to undertake the work as 
lus contribution to Indian progress and not 
ns a job In addition to conducting such 
a paper the organisation should issue copi 
otis literature and arrange for the delivery 
of lectures in London and the provinces A 
press bureau should be attached to that 
organisation w Inch should utilise the exis 
ting organs of Bntish opinion to combat 
attacks made by the political enemies of the 
Indians and to disseminate accurate infor- 
mation about every phase of Indta Part 
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of the duties of tint bun.au should be to 
keep the people in India fnlh informed of 
e\ en current of British life— political com 
mercial, industrial soci ll, moral and reh 
gioUs— that m an\ manner affects Indians 
If we are onlj wise we can arrange 
matters so that m cam ing on such w ork m 
the British capital and provinces we can 
furnish rami i oung Indians w ith the oppor 
tumty of studying conditions m Britain and 
to gam experience of British public life 


which upon their return to India, tliev can 
utilize for the good of their Motherland 
In im estimation, the Indian work in 
Britain depends not so much upon money ns 
upon organisation and patriotism Much can 
be done ev en w itli the amount that India 
has been spending from y ear to v ear upon 
the British Congress Committee, if capable 
Indians are walling to come forw ard, and 
are gi\ en the opportunity to do their be*<i 
for their Motherland 


W ILEIAM ARCHLR S INDIA AND THE FUTURE 

B\ L\jpat Rai 


II 

W T will now take up Ml Arcliers bool 
chapter by chapter 

In Chapter I Mr Archer admits that the 
Government of the British '\ ieero> of India is 
absolutely autocratic in relation to the people of 
India (bj that in the Native States ostensibly 
ruled by Indian princes the \\ ord of the British 
Resident is law in all essential matters (c) 
that the great Presidency and Prov incial 
towns are European cities planted on 
Indian soil where the European community 
lues in practical segregation from the natives of 
the country and as a whole care no more for 
the swarming brown multitudes around it 
than the dwellers on nn island care for the fishes 
in the circumambient sea At this stage Mr 
Archer disavows any intention of either prais 
ing or dispraising the Government thus conduct 
ed Tor the moment the point to he noted he 
odds is its undisguised and s\ Stemntic foreign 
ness (The itaf cs are mine)’ ffe has had no 
difficulty in finding that the nvenge British 
official though honest hardworking and effi 
cicnt according to his lights does 1 ttle to miti 
gate the crude fact of racial domination and 
that we ha\e m India three hundred million 
people whose political life consists in obeying 
orders given in n foreign accent 

3 ortray ing the two sides of the racial medal 
iu Chapter 11 Mr Archer is forced to admit that 
the Indian races take them allround are not 
low but -vers high Taecs There is no part of 
India winch does not produce a considerable 
percentage of notably fine men — fine in stature 
in features m facial angle m physical develop- 
ment \s for the women of Indio, is not 

P r °' "b>al ? Phi sicallv then- 

mvt iVrm „ t>r f n C , ln: V mStt ' nCCS *»™ ««ch OS to 

Sm w .7 in l [ , of development the 

I In l a stand h gli among the races of 


the w orld They stand high in stature propor 
tion power digmtv delicncv and— judged by 
the highest standards known to us— tliev often 
excel in beauty Some of the noblest types of 
manhood I have ever seen were — or rather are— 
Indians 

This is good so far as it goes but lest it may 
lead to wrong presumptions in favour of the 
general fineness of the Indian races Mr Archer 
tal eS pains to point out m the next paragraph 
that by a fine race he means m the first 
instance physically fine m which respect the 
Indian is at no disadv antagr as compired mu, 
the ruling races of the world His physiq», e 
denotes (shall we say’) the highest potentialities 
of development 

He then institutes a comparison between 
the black races of Africa and those of India As 
against the fundamental inherent ineradicable 
inferiority of the former he testifies to the 
fundamental equahtv with his own race of 
the latter In moving among Indians he 
sav s what is constantlv home m upon one is a 
sense of their fundamental equality and n v agi, e 
wonder as to how thev happen to hav e sunk to 
a position of apparent and to some extent real 
interior it \ We have italicised the w ords sunk 

apparent and real as the idea conv ev ed ui 
this sentence is much nearer the truth than the one 
developed later on when he prncticallv denies 
the development of nn\ civ il ration in India At 
am time of its history This is made cv en clearer 
in the next paragraph where he say s that the 
sense of high potcntiahtv is constantly overborne 
in Indiaby n sense of nctunl practical palpable low 
development more painful than that of the Aegrcj 
inasmuch as it is the low dev elopment not of oTte 
w ho has failed to rise but of one u ho has fallen 
Compare this w ith the concluding remarks of the 
chapter where lie justifies his constant harping 
on the words barbanan barbarism barbarous 
The potentialh n ble peoples of India have * he 
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«ay s 1 by an age-old concatenation of inauspicious 
circumstances been baulked of adequate oppor 
tumty of development and arrested in a conch 
tion of barbarism” The italics are mtnc Mr 
Archer would bare avoided mam mistakes ifhe 
bad stuck to the former position and not changed 
his mind to arrive at the latter The case of 
the Indian people in this respect is b> no means 
unique Their fill maj profitably be compared 
with that bf the peoples of Greece Italy r gypt 
Babylon and China A thousand years hence 
there may be other falls nearer home as tragic 
and pathetic if not more ns that of Indio. I do 
not even agree with Mr Archers sweeping con 
demnation of the \epro race That is only an 
other instance of racial sw agger 

In Chapter III Mr Archer deals with the 
question of the Unity of India and makes 
some very sensible observations a err different 
from the ordmart ran of Anglo-Indian w nters 
One reioices to find at least one writer who 
has the courage to say that it is not India s 
disunity but her indisputable unity coupled 
with her huge and unwieldy size that has 
been her chief misfortune In the face of 
this statement it seems to me a pity that 
Mr Archer should hai e been led to make an ex 
tremelv controversial statement as to the lan 
guages of India Why is there one language in 
Kas‘ia, one language (even though its dialects 
differ w idely ) in China and more than two score 
distinct languages in India * asks he In this 
sentence he makes three assumptions all three 
unwarranted and not supported b\ authority 
They are by no means obvious 

Later on in his anxieti to throw the whole 
responsibility of the absence of the idea of 
a. common weal on the system of caste Mr 
Archer unconsciously cites a piece of evidence 
-which is far from being conimcing He relics 
upon the supposition that the vernaculars 
of India possess no single simple word to 
express the idea of patriotism It neier 
enters his head that even if true it may be 
due to the fact that the Indians do not cherish 
for their country the conception of fathcrl'ind 
It is the love of the motherland that their 
Shastras inculcate and not that of the fatherland 
and in that they arc not singular The worsh p 
of the motherland is an obsession with the 
Indians The motherland is a divinity with 
them It would consequently not be so strange as 
it appear* if the Indian vernaculars had no 
simple w ord for patriotism But is it true ’ Is 
patriotism a simple w ord ’ Caste has been held 
responsible for mam things Per*dha!ly I 
detest caste but that vs no reason why it should 
be held responsible for the so-called absence of 
national unity * 1 am afraid the foreign entn. 
of Indian civu. life often betrav s a deplorable 
ignorance of actual conditions of life m India 
when he holds caste responsible for lack of 
• It e think caste is partly responsible for our 
want of national unity — Co M R 


national unity In the past caste has never 
stood in the way of national t resistance to 
foreign foes Th£ political associations of the 
present day are made up ot all castes and some 
of the acknowledged leaders therein ore of the 
lowest castes This is besides the fact that the 
essence of the caste system is dissoh mg rapidli 
Then how is one to reconcile this criticism with 
the follow mg statements on p 49 ? Hinduism 
is and will remain a migntv bond of union 
There is nothing local or parochial in its spirit 
In Mr Archers eies caste is Hinduism and 
Hinduism is caste and he says so m so many 
words The verv struggle against caste which 
is now going on in all parts of India is in his 
judgment the mark of a real indefeasible unitv 
The Hindu Muhammadan question 
On the Hindu Muhammadan question our 
mthor lias arrived at some iery sensible conclu 
sxons Admitting the unifying influence of the 
hung literary tradition of Hinduism to the 
prevalence of which he give s ungrudging te9ti 
monv Mr Archer adds that it cannot be 
supposed that even low-class Muhammadans 
remain quite ontside it This is a fact wluch 
most Anglo Indian w nters ignore, when they 
talk of the impossibility of Hindu and Muham 
madan unity It speaks w ell of the thoroughness 
ot Mr Archer s study that he did not Ful to 
observe even m dais when the separatist 
propaganda of ultra lov al Muhammadan leaders 
was at its zenith that the educated Mussalmnn 
d >es not w ithhold his admiration from the 
rel gious philosophic and epic literature of the 
Hindus He takes pn le m it as the literature 
of India just ns the educated Hindu reckons the 
Taj and I atehpur Sihri among the glories not 
of Muslim but if Indian architecture The 
most popular modem Muhammadan poetry the 
compositions of men of national reputation — 
Iqbal Akbar Hali Moliani to name only a few — 
is as proud of the great Hindu names of Hindu 
literature and Hindu culture as of the most rever 
*d names among the Muhammadan celebrities of 
India and elsewhere Very few fereiguers know this 
as most of this poetry has remained untranslated 
into any European language He, make no 
apology for the following quotation from Mr 
Archer s book bearing on this question He see 
as a matter of historic fact that no outside 
influence » needed to make the two religions pull 
fairly well together The horrors of Muslim 
conquest and the persecutions of \nrungzebc arc 
things of the remote past Before w e established 
ourselves in India Muha nmadan princes ruled 
over II ndu subjects and lluidit princes over 
Muhammadan subiects with very tolerable 
impartiality of rule or misrule 1 nil the same 
is true m the natn e states of to-di\ not merely 
as a result of British oierlofd'hip -If no time 
t Resistance to foreign foes would have been 
moreeflec* e and nations! if there had been no 
caste' L 
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mace the dars of Aurungzebe his either religion 
senouxh tried to overpower nod cast out the 
other The italics in this quotation are mine 
To nu knowledge the adfaussion made b\ Mr 
Archer stands unique in Anglo-Indian literature 
and almost completely demol shes the principal 
plank in the platform of the Anglo-Indian 
opponents of India s claim to Home Rnle Mr 
Archer docs not believe that the maxim of divide 
and rule has had any conscious weight in 
British councils but the Hindus and Muham 
madans themselves hold a different op nion 
Naths States v source of disunite 
Mr Archer howeyer admits that m its policy 
towards the Nat lie States England has m 
effect though not in outward form adopted the 
principle of divide and rule This is the first 
time I hay e read this y lew of the matter a vieyy 
w ith w bich I am in substantial agreement and 
which to rov knowledge has ney er been put forth 
bj any educated Indian of note 

In licr policy of maintaining nearly four score 
native states under her suzerainty she has not 
exactly divided but deliberately abstained from 
umfj ing The rulers of these principalities large 
nnd smalt are as a yy hole genuinely lojalto the 
Empire and s ncerely opposed to any idea of 
self government Thej see in British rule (quite 
justly) a con«er\ ative force and thev dread and 
shrink from the New Ind a, unknowai untried 
and to them unimaginable yylnch is germinating 
in the brains of political agitators In « double 
sense then the natne states nre bulwarks of 
the Enip re They not only strengthen it in the 
present but thej make it diffcutt to conccne the 
place thc^ nre to occupj in any non autocmtic 
organization of the future There nre no Indian 


Jacobites or Carl sts It is conceivable no doijbt 
that a IJnited India might choose to call it«elf an 
Empire and might enthrone as Emperor one of 
its princes , But if so it w ould be bj reason of 
some personal ment or preponderance not of 
any rey n al of histone loy altj 

If England had incorporated, all the natne 
states yyith her owai immediate dominions she 
yyould liaye enormously facilitated the move- 
ment toyyards national unity The mingling of 
moderation and astuteness y\ hich prey enten her 
from doing so yy ill probablj prolong her rule m 
India and that y ery likely to the great ultimate 
beneft of the country The chief danger which 
India has to fear is the premature dissolution 
of her dependence on Britain But the obstacle 
of the native states cannot for ey er bar the \\ ay 
to umtj Times change and e\en maliaroias 
change o' ith them It r\ns a maharaja \\ho 
sneaking to Mr Price Collier hinted at a redera 
tion of states under a central goy emment ’ 

Mr Archer is not quite correct when he vivs 
that the rulers of these principalities arc s n 
cerely opposed to any idea of «ch’-goy emment 
The Mol nrajas of Gyy ahor Btkanir Baruda 
Alwar Patiala and mnnv others have cxprexslj 
repudiated the charge and haye spoken clearly 
in favour of self government 

Mr Archer s final conclusion in mis matter 
is no less significant But the obstacles of the 
natne states’ say slit cannot for e%er bar the 
wax to unit j Times change and eyen maharajas 
change yy itli them 

In the end he sajs that although there is 
indeed much dn entity of race ami language w ,th 
in her (i c India s) bounds but that has not h n 
dered a v eri marked unite of cult and custom 
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W AR has given n powerful impetus 
to the spirit of nationalism which 
is fast overspreading the country 
It is not quite n decade ago that the 
Hindoos nnd the Mussulmans yyert 
declaring the eternal incompatibility of 
their ideals nnd interests nnd todnv they nre 
loud m asserting tlic fundamental unity of 
both No doubt faint murmurs of protest 
nre ming here nnd there but they full on deaf 
enrs The people at large arc not disposed 
In listen to then, 1 Inn; cm htirtllr Ik nur 
, to,, lit tlint nfler nn tmWUt, enreer „f 
in". \ in 1 n,me „ itionnti-m I, ,« nueeel 
it. .ten, lor, l m A„ , ^ 


ancient jx?ople s of the Enst to gather round 
it nnd fight to subjection the ny al ideals to 
which thev have been hitherto attached 
\\h it is going on before our eves is one of 
the most romantic struggles in the history 
of the yy odd , it is a struggle between the 
spirit of the Enst nnd the spirit of the West 
The idc ds of Greece nnd Rome after attain 
mg n complete yictory in Europe hn\c flung 
the gauntlet tn the fnee of the ttlc ils of 
Jerusalem Mecca nnd Benares in the very 
land of their birth 

Cultural conflicts li i\c affinities with 
biological struggles There ns here the race 
is to the swift nnd the battle is to the 
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strong Out of the conflict thit conception 
of life mil emerge triumphant which gives 
the freest scope, of development to the nee 
makes best for umtr of action and facilitates 
co-opcration In choosing our ideal of life 
tie choose our destinv Ideas are motor 
forces In embracing an idea which is 
biologicallv harmful we onli embrace our 
death and conversely bv assimilating a 
biologicalh useful idea we secure a fresh 
lease of life Leaving aside therefore pettv 
vanities and race conceits we must care 
fullv consider the pragmat c value of the 
m al ideals and cast our t otc in fat our of 
the one that gives us life and fimrtv reject 
the one that onit promises ns death 

The corner stone of the Greco Roman 
ideal of life which is also the ideal of modern 
Europe is the conception of the State as 
•the supreme object of mans devotion It 
is onlv to this aspect of European culture 
that I shall confine mtself in the present 
article The State in democratic countries 
is sv nonvmous with the nation and devo 
tion to the State has come to mean devo- 
tion to the interests of the nation In 
future when I speak of the State I shall 
have in view the nation of vv hich the State 
is the embodiment in self gov cming conn 
ines Let us try to realise the logical 
implications of the State ideal Phrases 
such as everything roust be subordinated 
to the interests of the nation mv country 
right or wrong who dies if England 
lives are dinned into one s ears every day 
Most of those w ho use such and analogous 
phrases do not fully real se their logical 
bearings That however has al wavs been 
so The masses have always been itnper 
fectly conscious of the forces that have 
moulded their lives But these half under 
stood sayings give expression to the real 
creed of modern Europe better than the 
dogmas of Christianity Thev are vanous 
enunciations of the living faith of Europe 
which is also perhaps now the onlr living 
faith in the world T1 ei form the voca 
bularv of nationalism Its basic principle 
is this the supreme test of the value of every 
thing high or low 1 es in its utihtv (under 
stood m its broadest sense) to the nation 
Everr belief every institution even custom 
and ever*, wav of 1 fe that is detrimental 


to the health of the body politic must be 
ruthlessly destroyed however sacred or long 
established it may tie and conversely even 
thing that promises to lead to the develop- 
ment and the strengthening of the nation 
must be adopted and assimilated however 
strange it might seem to the wavs of the 
people and however wicked it may be con 
sidered bv the orthodox gurus of the race 
The old standard was the Bible and the 
Shastras but the new standard is the well 
being of the nation Everything must 
prove its atditv to the nation before it can 
be allowed to live There can be no manner 
of doubt that judged by this standard many 
ancient institutions of this countrv have to 
b discarded hkeoldgarments mam chensh 
e<l beliefs have to be uprooted and the axe 
of destruction has to. be laid abmanv a 
picturesque custom which has endeared the 
India of the past and of the present to the 
appreciative foreigner 

In this country the State ideal is a foreign 
importation It must establish itselfby cap 
tunng the reason and <nl sting the dev otion 
of the people To do that it must prove its 
supenontv to the existing ideals as a basis 
for group action The conservativ e East wall 
not forsake its hoarv traditions until it is 
fullv convinced that what is offered as a 
substitute is reallv better than what it nl 
ready has And after all it is only natural 
that it should be so Why should men give 
up wai s and habits of thought endeared to 
them bv centuries of association unless it is 
proved to their satisfaction that they are 
doing it for something really better ’ Poss 
ession say s the lawyer is nine points oflaw 
The upholder of existing wavs starts with u 
multiplicity of advantages vv Inch the icono 
clast lacks All the forces of conservation 
race inertia vested interest and instinctive 
distrustofmnovationarehis powerful allies 
The nationalist has only the truth and jus- 
tice of his cause to uphold him But the 
unctuous pharisee will ask w herein lies the 
truth and justice of vour cause ? 

The creed of nationalism fixes the well 
being of the nation as the touchstone by 
which to judge of actions and institutions 
That this conception of 1 few as unknown 
to India before she came under European 
influence needs hardly be proved The 
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word nation has no equu a lent in anj characteristic fruits V here\ er nationalism 
Indian language An Indian used to be a lias become the predominant faith the 
good Hindoo or a good Muss aim in and tendency has been towards closer union 
sometimes e\ en a good Humanitarian but between the indi\ iduals In mg w ithin the 
never a good Indian Herein lies the secret group \\ e call the State On the contrm 
of the tragedj w e call Indian Histon It w herev er dogma has become the predotm 
is the absence of this spint of nationalism nant pow er the tendenev has been to dts 
which accounts for the fact that India has regard territorial kinship in far our of the 


alw avs fallen an easj prev to anj adv entur 
ous foe who has cared to un ade the coun 
tty It accounts for the fact that Clue 
with a mere handful of men won the battle 
of Plassev against a might} arrav of Indians 
It supplies the key to the riddle that w here 
as in Europe thousands na\ millions of \er\ 
commonplace men \oluntanlj sacrificed 
their very In es m the last (or should I sa\ 
present) w ar for the cause of their countr) 
m this so-called land of spiritualism men of 
culture and abilitv are e\er}da> being 
weaned from the right path b> a judicious 
use of official appointments and titles In 
Europe when the great War came the 
cl isses and the masses stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the defence of their hearths and 
homes the Socialist forgot his socialism the 
Atheist forgot his enmitj to the Church 
and the Catholic forgot his gne\ances 
against the Protestants This is patriot 
ism this is nationalism In this country 
the orthodox Hindoo ind the orthodox 
Mussalman would not dine together e\ en 
if they could sine their country from ctcr 
nnl damnation bv doing so And here w c 
come upon the principle that has hitherto 
gov emed Indian life 

The mott\c force in Indunlife is not 
lov nlt\ to the flag or the countr\ but to the 
creed Those that agree with me m their 
ideas about God and the hereafter are m\ 
kindred and those that entertain different 
Mews in these matters nre stronger*; Thev 
hu\c nothing to do with me and I lia\e 
nothing to do with them I need toneem 
m\ self onl\ with those of ni\ countn men 
who follow the same religion as I do and as 
for the rest thee ire mlechchhis and nltens 
their sorrow s nnd troubles need not concern 
uie at nil Nationalism sa\ s e\ ere One eeho 
lives within acertain timtom! area is eour 
brother Dogma saes ee ere one who subs 
to un nrt »clcs Of faith is emir 
brother Both ideas lmee \ roduced their 


kinship of faith A comparison of the 
characteustic features of life as the} pretail 
in India and m Europe w ill show what we 
mean W hereas in European countries men 
under the influence of the spirit of na 
tionalism are eeervda} tr}ing to bind the 
component parts of the nation closer and 
closer together b} means of common 
schools common clubs common gymnasia 
and common habits m India the spint of 
religious sectanamsm has been raising 
narrower and narrower walls to keep the 
faith pure and to exclude the obnoxious 
heretic The inevitable result of this ex 
clusiv e tendenev has been that India is to 
dav filled w ith innumerable sects and creeds 
whose members consider it pollution to be 
touched b} -the shadow of a follower of a 
different creed- common iction based on 
tern tonal lo\ alt} has almost become nn 
possible and the n\ ilr\ of cult makes fife 
bitter for those who aspire after a happier 
future for tins unfortunate land 

The tree sa} s theprov erbial philosopher 
should be judged b\ its fruit Judged b\ that 
test the bankniptev of creeds as the guiding 
force in national life is quite apparent And 
reallv there is nothing to b** surprised at m 
this V cursorv gi ince at histon, \\ ill show 
that creeds hav c exercised their greatest, jn 
fluence onk in a„es of darkness nnd igno 
r ince The power of creeds is at its highest 
when intellectual life is at its lowest level or 
has not even dau ned m the nation In its 
primitive stage societ} is not critical An 
extraordinary person comes to be looked 
upon as a div ineorsemi divine being and the 
laws promulgated bv him are looked upon 
as di\ me law s nn\ breach of which w ouhlbe 
visited In punishment from above Owing 
to the absence of the critical spint autliontv 
cames cverv thing before it mid brings 
about nmformit} of religious belief But 
as soon as the nee feels the stnvmgs of m 
tellcctual life the castle of ortliodbxvjicgms 
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to totter to it* foundations Men compare 
note* nntl human nature is sanou* 
opinion also increases m diversity In the 
exact sciences tlw subjective element »* kept 
under control liv the fruitful process of 
senfiiation Theories th it tire false nrc 
demonstrated to he *> nn ! nrc continent 
lv effect licit ilrttrotnl But no effectne 
verification r* jumible jn llietav of creeds 
and phdotoj haul ideas Thnt !*jngthe 
the subjective element gets full plnv 
nrnl the result is what one w null) naturally 
expect TIic world n filled w itli tnnuine 
rnl !c rehgv ns and *"!iooh of j hilowj !ir 
encli chiming to j»o*«cs* t!ie monopoh of 
truth and denounrmgthc unhf Idem of mnl 
news ns heathen* nntl mfi let* The moral 
stands out clenr nml unoiwtnhWi l ni 
formits is unattainable in the sphere of 
rcligiouscrcedsand philiHoplit It has ncrer 
been attained in the past nml then 
is Jess chance of attaining it now thnn 
ever 

A State or N Uion is n corporation or 
irosjicctivc eorjiorntion of in hvidinls who 
mvc joined together for the attainment of 
certain common ideal* There can lie no cor 
porntion w ithnut some common object or 
objects If nbodi of men net together it must 
be to realise something w Inch they nil con 
•ider worth tetluing A Stnte therefore 
cannot exist without some common ptirjvosc 
animating its constituent mem!>er« That 
common purpose it is obvious from sshnt 
hna I wen said l*rfore cannot l« a religion 
It cannot lie literature or the fine art* 
The numlier of people who will consider it 
worth their while to In down their lues 
for these elegant pursuits will in anvngcnnd 
countn bcsmill Wi hue to rli«rmer nn 
ideal which the niernge man the proitrhml 
nnn in the street will consider fit to lie 
seneil with Ins terv hfetqunlli with the 
philosopher and the idealist That ilcnl 
must also liaie the further merit thnt ever} 
one in a particular country can subscribe to 
it without doing violence to his conscience 
or intellect Religious creed we has e seen 
fails to supply this latter requisite I itcra 
ture and the fine arts cannot satisfy citlscr 
of thcconditions We are then left with only 
two ideals that I know of — ■Vationahsm 
and Internationalism Can internationalism 


•uppli us with the landing principle we have 
lam looking for 5 

Nationalism has for its supreme gnat the 
wtU living of the nation InternatwumUstn 
considers the well living of hutnamu ns it« 
supreme pursuit Internationalism »s nn 
tionnhsm earned to its logical conclusion k 
nationalist who i< worths of his salt »s 
also nn internationalist The same con 
sidefntions that lend n nnn to nationalism 
must nNo lend him to internationalism 
There i* no rssenti il conflict lietwccit these 
tw o idtnls Thi former is re illr n means to 
the realization < f the I itter 1 hr question 
here is rtallv one of cxjicilinica not of pnu 
ctple Both idnle spring from the # line 
humane pnnciple the greatest good of the 
greatest numlier The question then nnses 
how to secure this end Can wr achieve it lit 
nihm itmg intermtionalism in ourcmintn 
or for the matter of thnt m ant country’ 
Irrmi what we see of the wort f it must lie 
confessed that the St itc of humanity 
the 1‘nrbament of man ns Tennyson put 
it must remain for n long time onlt n dream 
of poets and philosophers I ren supposing 
for n moment thnt it materialises into 
something tangible it must jicrforcr net 
through national States ns its constituent 
parts To net cflectttch men must combine 
in manageable corporations The world 
is too sast for a single State The onlv 
practicable was in ssluch wc can serve 
humamts efTectirels is by netting ourcoun 
try to the liest of our alultts \\c cannot 
aspire to legislate for mnkind but ssccnn 
rcasonnbli look forward to a future when 
we shall be in a position to legislate for otir 
own countrs Moreover, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the swnnathic* 
of the niernge man are narrow in am 
countn \ou can arouse his enthusiasm 
Iw npjienhng to his personal ambition or 
even to Jus tribal or national ambition but 
the talk of humanity leaves him cold By 
pursuing internationalism, ns an imme- 
diate goal we run n great mk of achieving 
nothing by aiming too high As things 
stand at present therefore sve can Rer\e 
humanity only through our country 
Nationalism must at least form a half way 
house to internationalism TIic tics of 
nationhood must be strengthened 00 that 
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humanity "““’nnght be benefited An 
other cogent reason for accepting this pnn 
ciple is that throughout histor\ nations 
ha\e shewn a frequent tendency to exploit 
foreign nations who hare come under their 
sw aj, The best vv av to counteract this ev il 
is to strengthen the ties of nationhood m 
ev er> country so that irresponsible foreign 
domination maj become an impossibility 
So nationalism is after all an inseparable 
concomitant of internationalism 

Is nationalism capable of arousing the 
necessary de\ otion and enthusiasm in the 
mind of the av erage man ? Is it an attain 
able ideal ? It is not necessary to enter into 
a length} a priori discussion of this matter, 
as the facts of historj are o\ erw helmmglv 
in fav our of an affirmativ e v iev\ The States 
of ancient Greece the great Empire of Rome 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages 
were all based on the bedrock of national 
ism The modern States of Europe and 
America illustrate the practical possibihtv 
of the ideal todnj 

Nov. , the question arises, is nationalism 
morall) superior to religion* as a race ideal ? 
If it is not \ve cannot expect men to 
subscribe to it ei en though it brings about 
peace and prosperity Nationalism we ha\ e 
defined as the theory of conduct according to 
which nil actions and institutions are to be 


Physical and intellectual wellbeing will 
ha\ e to be aclne\ ed but onU as a means to 
moral perfection This is w hat I underst'and 
by nationalism What is the goal ofreh 
gion ’ Religion claims to have discovered 
the w ill of God and asks its follow ers to 
act in accordance with it There is how 
ever no unanimity among the different 
religions as to w hat that will is Each 
claims to possess an authentic enun 
ciution of it m its sacred books or In 
the inspired sav mgs of its founder Here we 
come upon the feature that is distinctive of 
religion There is inv anablr a sacred book 
or the inspired w ords of a dmne or semi 
dmne person w hieh forms the criterion for 
judging of the acceptibihty of truths and 
ideas It is here that the fundamental differ 
ence between religion and nationalism lies 
Religion inevitable, becomes stereotv ped 
The instinct of self presen ation leads it to 
attack ev erv fresh adv ance of thought Reh 
gion and science become ranged in opposing 
camps and either religion loses its hold on 
the people or the light of science is choked 
out Nationalism does not have the rigidity 
of religion It does not possess an} author: 
tative bool to which science and philosophy 
must bow Its supreme standard as human 
w ell being It lea\ es to the progress of hu 
man reason to discover where it lies nud 


judged bv their effect on the vv ell being of how it is to be attained Both religion and 

> — i- humanitarian nationalism are attempts- of 

the human mind to attain the highest ideal 
of life and conduct But w hereas in religion 
that ideal is fixed and ngid, m nationalism 
it is fluid and progressn e Religion fails to 
recognise the fact that man is a progressn e 
animal and rigid institutions and ideas can 
only do luin harm The superiority of nation - 
ahsm lies in making full allow ance for tins 
basicfact Another consideration which tells 
against religion and w Inch ought to be con 
elusive in a country like India is vv hat I 
adverted tom the earlier part of this article, 
viz .unanimity is unattainable in this matt 
er Ev eiy one can love his countrj and die 
for it but ever} one cannot subscribe to the 
same set of dogmas on a question w hicli is 
not susceptible of stnet proof Religion dm 
des, while nationalism unites A kingdom 
di\ uled ngamst itself cannot stand, sajs the 
Hebrew benpture A nation in w Inch the 


the nation A nation consists of indiv iduals 
The w ell being of a nation therefore means 
the w ell being of the indiv iduals composing 
it The w ell being of an indiv idual can 
either be moral or phvsical or intellectual 
As in the individual moral wellbeing is 
the touchstone bv which phvsical and 
inteU“ctual vv ell being is tested so must the 
value of the material and intellectual 
progress of a nation be tested bj its effect 
on tile moral life and ideal of the race A 
man’s moral worth is measured bj the 
extent to which he approximates the high 
cst ideal of life concen ed bv the race The 
worth of a nation must also be judged bj 
the same standard The goal of national 
ism should therefore be to raise the nation 
to the highest pitch of moral development, 
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effectively served The wellbeing of the because true Nationalism can never go 
nation is the test of the w orth of religion against hum aniti 
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A NEW STANDARD PRICE FOR GOLD 


i 7HILE the worlds need for gold 
Vw was neier greater the produc 
tion of it is stenddy declining and 
will go down much faster m the coming 
years unless something is done and done 
non savsMr Lancelot Ussher in the Aine— 
teenth Century and After 

The total a alue of the w orld s gold pro 
faction in the year 1917 w as £ 87 983 000 
as compared with £ 95 725 000 in 1916 and 
£ 96 915 000 in 1915 


W hile the production of gold is declining 
the demand for gold must increase -with the 
rise of pnc s and w ages If the. increase m 
the supph of gold does not 1 eep pace with 
the growth of the demand the result must 
be the appreciation of gold or a general fall 
m the w orld s price lei el such as w as w it 
uessed during the penod 1873 — 1896 

Can any thing be done to increase the 
supply of gold ? Mr Ussher s answ er ls 
m the affirm atne The production of gold 
wall be stimulated if the goy emments of 
the principal gold producing countries act 
ing jointly raise the standard price for 
gold and agree not to revise the standard 
again for a hundred years The standard 
price for fine gold is about 85s per oz while 
the market pnee is 115s per oz or eten 
higher The new standard says M r 
Us si er might be an increase of any thjn<r 
betw cen the standard price and the pres 
sent market price or ei en up to as high ns 
double to-day a standard price 

The nse in the standard price for gold 
would encourage gold mining Suppose 
there is a gold mine the annual product of 
which is worth £ 2 000 000 If the new 
standard is rajsed 50 per cent ahoy e the 
o\ 1 the \ alue of tl e annual product of the 
mines w oul 1 incrcnsc l» r £ j 000 000 F wn 
if the state n P1 ropnated n great pan of 


the increase in the a alue the profit to be 
divided among the shareholders eyervyear 
after paj ment of all yy orl mg expenses 
would be substantial 

The British Empire produced nearly 64 
per cent of the total w orld s production 
of gold m 1917 The British Empire has 
therefore much to gam by a nse m the 
standard pnee for gold 

We should create new wealth by the n ito- 
mat c nse in tl e value of our gold production 
and ob\ ously the creation of new wealth means 
increased revenue from taxation 

Further — 

The enhanced yalue of the gold reserves of 
Great Britain the United States and our Ml** 
w ould offset and w ipe out hundreds of millions 
of our w ar loans and the wealth added to our 
national income by the increased annual pro luc 
t on of o ir gold fields w ould be equal to the in 
tercst on a \ery large part of the remain ng \a 
tionnl Debt 

The nse in the \ alue of gold w ould in 
crease the wealth of India India it is be 
he\ed ha* £100 000 000 in hoards Mr 
Ussher says — 

W ell even if we tl d a 1 1 another £50 000 000 
or £100 000 000 to tl e w calth of our peoples 
there si relv that is all to the I mp re and ofpcace 
and co trntment in In 1 a And tl en this £ 0 

000 000 or £100 000 000 w oul 1 be largelv spent 
in b lying Engl sh goo Is So much the better for 
the i len of Manchester Vnd y\ hat w o il 1 tl e 
Cl ancellor of the Exchequer not give to get an 

1 ncxpected haul of £100 000 000 in gold ? 

It thus appears that the British Goy ern 
ment by simply raising the standard pnee 
for gold can easily pay off a large portion 
of the W ar Debt add to the w calth of the 
rmpire and male the people of India 
happy 

In a countrv w here the coinage of gold 
is free the \ alue of gold as currency and as 
bullion must tend to be the same in other 
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words gold tends to be so distributed 
between its two uses that the margin'd 
utilitr of it in both is the same When 
this is not the case gold will be con 
verted from one use to the other until its 
marginal utility when used as currency is 
equal to the marginal ntihti ofgoldbul 
lion In England for example the mint 
price of an ounce of gold elev en twelfths fine 
is £3 17s lOVtd or 84s ll T id for an ounce 
of fine gold Under normal conditions the 
market pnce of an ounce of gold bullion 
cannot i ary far from the purchasing power 
of that ounce w hen turned into so> ereigns 
i e the mint pnce and the market pnce of 
gold tend to be equal 

The new standard pnce for gold "says 
Mr Ussher might be as high as double 
to-dai s standard pnce or about 170s for 
an ounce of fine gold Now the niuit pnce 
of gold can be raised b\ an Act of Parlia 
ment but no Act of Parliament can raise 
the market pnce of gold to l"0s per 02 
when according to the laws of supple and 
demand the j nee is sa\ llos per 02 If the 
market pnce does not nse the difference 
betw een the mint pnce and the marl et pnce 
of gold tnav be considerable sai 55d peroz 
Every holder of gold bullion would nish to 
the mint with even ounce of gold that he 
possessed gold plate and gold ornaments 
would be melted dow n and turned into coin 
M cnild the mints be able to bur all the gold 
that w as offered to them 7 And secondly 
would the general tax pa\er be willing to 
be taxed so that the holders of gold may 
sell it to the mint at a price higher than 
the market pnce 5 

Next suppose that the standard pnce 
is raised 50 per cent so that the mint 
pnce and the market pnce are equal But 
as cv«rj one knows the nse in the pnce of 
gold dunng the w arw as due to exceptional 
causes connected wnth the w ar The present 
high pnce of gold ma\ not last long now 
that the war is oxer The pnce of gold 
ma\ also fall on account ot increase in 
supply furnished under the new condi 
tions Whether there is o\er production 
or not the supph of gold is bound to 
increase when the standard price is raised 
50 per cent If the demand for gold does 
not increase— and it is probable that tf it 
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increases at all it w ill increase less rapidh 
than the supph because the nse in its \ alue 
would check consumption in the arts to 
some extent— the marl et pnce of gold raav 
fall heavily The fall in the \ alue of gold 
will turn gold corns into token coins It 
may of course be said that the foil m the 
1 alue of gold w ould. e\ entually bnng about 
an increase in the number of gold corns 
which would tend to depress their currency 
value the market pnce of gold would at 
the same time tend to nse on account of 
increased demand But as long as gold is 
o\ en alued at the mint the operations of 
the mint w onld cause loss to the Govern 
ment and the country 

Mould not the nse m the value of gold 
raise the pnees of all commodities’ Air 
Ussher s answ er is No 

In pre-war davs such a r «e woull perhaps 
have been reflected in the enhanced pnce of all 
coramod t es but to-day since gold has ceased to 
be currency md become merely a basis for credit 
smcc lUvalume and alue are so small compared 
with the volume and value of trade and s nee 
pnees have nsen everywhere for reasons other 
than the abundance of gold (nsen ui fact in <p te 
of its scarcity) the old argument is no longer 
sound Probably it never really was sound 
though economists p nned their faiths to it for 
want of a better theory 

The old argument however never 
meant that prices depend upon the amount 
of gold in circulation It is precisely because 
gold his ceased to be currency and become 
merely a basis for credit that an appreciable 
increase or decrease in the supply of gold 
influences pnees more thin vv hen no credit 
instruments are used and the connexion 
betw een the gold supply and the pnce level 
is direct £1 000 000 of gold m the reserves 
serves as the basis for credit yv orth several 
millions And if the standard price for gold 
is doubled so that the \ alue of the existin'* 
gold reserves is doubled credit circulation 
is bound to increase Pnees would mevi 
tiblv nse Larger gold reserves mean 
lower discount rates greater amount of 
credit monev and higher pnees 

The nse in the value of gold will add 
nothmg to the wealth of anv countrv 
except in so far as it leads to increase in 
the production of gold or Other coramodi 
ties Natiohil wealth consists m goods 
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and sen ices, w hen the suppl} of goods 
and services increases or decreases 
national wealth maj be said to increase or 
decrease A country connot become rich or 
prosperous b} giving a higher value to 
gold or any other commodity which it 
produces, except in so far as the rise in 
\ alue enables it to obtain a greater 
quantit\ of the goods of foreign countries 
m exchange The British Empire and the 
Allies produce 89 per cent of the w orld’s 
gold output but the} also represent the 
major portion of the human race Who 
win buy all their gold at the higher pnce ? 
German} and her allies, it is certain, could 
notbii} all 

A couutry can no more augment its 
w ealth b} giving a fictitious v alue to its 
gold than b} gi\ mg a fictitious a alue to 
its land Suppose the value of all land per 
acre is doubled or quadrupled by an act of 
State Would that double or quadruple 
the w ealth of the countr\ ’ The wealth of 
some mdi\ idual members ofthe community, 
i e , the landow ners, w ould increase In 
exchange for their land the} w ould be able 
to secure a greater quantity of the products 
of \ anous industries But the nse in the 
\ alue of land w ould add nothing to the 
wealth of the whole coramunit} m the form 
of goods and services 

Our hoards of gold arc said to amount 
to £100,000,000 and Mr Usslier proposes 
to add another £50 000,000 or £100 000, 
000 to our hoarded wealth But if nation 


al wealth can be augmented at will bt 
giving a fictitious value togoldwhv not 
augment it ten, twent} or hundred times 
It should also be stated that gold is not 
equall} distributed among v anous classes 
in India The rise m the v alue of gold 
would enrich those who possess gold 
Those who buv it at the higher pnce 
would, obviouslv, not benefit b} the nse 
in its value Again the rise m the value 
of gold would increase the purchasing 
power of the richer classes, which m 
increasing demand, would tend to raise 
all prices A verv large section of the 
commumt} , i e , the poorer classes, would 
thus be injured b} the rise in the value 
of gold, firstly because not possessing 
gold, the} would have to pa} more for it 
and secondl} because the} would have to 
pay more for all goods w hen prices nse 
Lastl} the nse in the standard pnce 
of gold would injure the -creditor class 
It would mean that ever} one vvhobor 
rowed £100 before the change was made 
would return, sa}, £50 under the new 
conditions As Mr Ussher says, bv rats 
mg the standard pnce for gold debtor 
governments would wipe out hundreds 
of millions of their war loans But that 
vv ould be a partial repudiation of nation il 
debts— whether one nation alters the 
standard or all the civ ihzed nations of the 
world do it at the same time 

Brij Nvkain 


“SIllVAjr 


T UC author of the Pntliwtrnj encouraged l >3 
its s«ccc*-v for it has nlrcadyattained the dig 
nit v of n second edition has tome out again 
n won „d this time on the ldi and times 
of Shiv nji Hat u Jogmdranath Hasn knows well 
1 ov\ to choose periods of history which arc 


. * « totHal TP"-. *n 18 cantos) 

* Vn \ u Pxtra crown 8vo 
-f » Illustrated 1 nnted in bo’d tape on tl 


landmarks in national life epochs crowded 
with glorious events and pregnant with fateful 
happenings— true themes for a noble epic And 
if m the l'nthwnrnj lit sang of the dow nfall of tlie 
Arj ana ofllharatnv andia scarcely vet beginning 
to be known a* Hindu* in the Shnaji he suigs 
of their triumphant rtinvenesccncc under the 
leadership of n born military genin'*, who was 
moreover according to the nntiior, a marvellous 
administrator and statesman sincere patriot 
religious devotee n high <oukd champion of the 
weak and oppressed a popular hero of romance 
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and a bulwork. of Hinduism against the advanc history occupied -.with unconnected facts and 
mg inroads of Islam Difficult as the task was details as they usually are and the lessons m 
which the port had set to himself we are glad culcated b\ our author being presented to ns 
to find that he has fully risen to the height of in a rich poetical garb the charm of w hicb 
the occasion and met with an ample measure lingers and is not easily forgotten are likely to 
of success His plan is entirely novel and full be deeply imprinted on the mind and produce# 
of ri«k— his object being to teach history in the lasting effect 

garb of poetry , and at the same time to make Great as are the merits of Jogindra Babus 
his composition both genuine history and genuine epics as poetical compositions it is their historical 
poetry The accuracy of the historical portion value which is hkeh to proa e most abiding 
of the work » tested and certified at every step Justice Sir A«hutOsh Choudhuri of all his review 
by numerous footnotes culled from the most er« *eems to have hit upon the truepohtical bear 
approved and up-to-date authorities and the mgofh s teachings that by which his books will 
fame of the author as a writer of cba<te ver'e hie in his countrv s literature and constitute 
dignified eloquent fall of noble thoughts and his greatest contribution to the cause of his 
sentiments and elevated imageries has been fully countn The lesson which he preaches is one 
sustained by the present work Epics there arc which in the first flash of our patriotic enthusi 
in the Bengali language of a high order but asm in the closing decades of the last centurv 
except the Battle of P/assex bv babmehandra we had no time to leam Our patriots and 

Sen none bare a political motif babmehandta national poets of an elder generation had no 

no doubt excels the author of the Stinaji m inclination and perhaps not sufficient material 
genuine poetical gift but his history is more to study the country s history in all its aspects 
sentimental than real though both are equally Political experience was also wanting Patriotic 
patriotic the patriotism of bob nchandn is «ongs full of the most touching pathos and 
more fiery and impetuous that of Jogindransth soul-stimng speeches breathing the noblest ap- 
is more sober and discriminating while in peals to the spirit of liberty were the heritage 
appreciation of the true spirit of onr ancient they bequeathed to us Meanwhile European 
culture— its great drawbacks in the past and its scholars like Max Muller and historians 

rich potentialities m the futnre of the entire like Tod had been exploring the glories of 

make-up of Hindu civil satiou at its best and its our ancient literature and placing the stirring 
worst of the atmosphere of its temples shrines episodes of our national history before the edu 
and religious meeting places thennifymgprinciple cated publ c In course of time a band of Ind an 
that lies hidden in the diversity of its worships scholars grew up who nobly assisted m the work 
cults and ceremonies the associations that lie of popularising the result of the labours of these 
enshrined m its «acrcd literature legends and foreign writers and also made original contri 
traditions giving 1 fe and harmony to the whole — buttons of tbew own The time was thus ripe 
the author of the Pnthmraj and the Shnaji is for the Swadeshi movement to develop m all 
superior to his predecessor and by virtue of all directions nnd we began to take a genuine 
these qualities he is destined to occupy a glorious interest in our country s noble past Vivekrt 
mche in the temple of fame nnd his epics will be nanda opened to us the gates of onr rich spiritual 
treasured among the richest legacies to onr inheritance and with him and his gifted disciple 
mother tongue Jogindra Babu has studied his S stef Niredita we felt that without pride m its 
history well and succeeded in assimilating the past and confidence in its future no nation can 
profound lessons it ha* to teach ‘History ever be great 'The movement was novv earned 
SaysSismondun bis Ital an Srpubf cs has no to the other extreme being helped on by the 
true importance but as it contains amorAl lesson Theosophi't propaganda and from hesitating 
It should be explored not for scenes of carnage appeals to be considered as deserving of a back 
but for instructions in the government of man seat among the civilised nations of the earth by 
kind The know ledge of times past is good onh frequent repetition and self-suggestion we gra 
as it instructs us to avoid mistakes to imitate dually convinced ourselves that the past cn li 
virtues to improve by experience ' It is in this sation of the Hindus was perfect in every reflect 
spirit that the poet has dived, into the depths of that we had nothing to learn from the modern 
Indian historv and the lessons he has learnt nations of the M est and that all we had to do 
from it are eminently sound In Jogindra Babu was to go back to the past and revive it in its 
histone erudition the gift of poesr and deep entirety in order to rehabilitate our ancient high 
love of country which is not afraid to speak *tatus among the world-civilisations 
unpleasant truths are comb ned with true poll- The barest reflection a« well as the met cur 
tical insight and the desire to utilise his rare sory acquaintance with the hi«tory of the world 
talents to the best advantage iti the service of would have taught us that such n dream i 
the country II * two epics contain the quintet absolntelv incapable of realisation Ourctreum 
retice of the social and political h story of the stances environments ethnical and national 
countty from the first invasion of the Maho- characteristics onr relationships with the rest of 
medans down to the downfall of the Moghul the world the progress of sc race and of social 
empire in the reign of \urangzeb Me learn more and political ideas the annihilation of distance 
from them than from volume* of dryas-dust due to steam and electricity the political and 
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religious dev elopments in India itself unknow n to 
our forefathers and a thousand other factors 
make such a revival unthinkable Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that thousands among us, not con 
fined solelv to the lnlf-cducated or uneducated 
section of the public, think it to he not onlv 
practicable, but eminently desirable To tho«e of 
this vv ay of thinking, the lessons which the poet 
preaches m his two noble epics are invaluable 
Just as in tlie first he shows how the tragic 
debacle of the Hindu race culminated in the first 
battle of Pampat, so m the present poem he 
expounds the causes of the downfall of the 
Moghul empire, and also those which led to the 
rise of the Hindus once more under the orange 
coloured banner of Lhhatrapati Shivaji 

In Canto XI, the political lessons w hich tlie 
poet wants to preach have been expounded 
through the mouth of the sage Ramdas, the 
Guru of Sluvaji Briefh put, the causes which 
led to the foundation of the Marhatta kingdom 
arc, according to our poet, as follow (1) Their 
power of enduring hardships, while tlie Moglml 
soldiers were enervated by luxury, (2) the 
Moghul arm} was composed of mercenaries 
whereas the Mnrhattas were inspired by pat 
notism cemented bv the bigotry of Aurangzeb , 
(3) the unity of the Marhatta people, (4) the 
obliteration of caste distinctions in the civil and 
military administration of Slmaji merit being 
the sole test of fitness , (5) the self sacrifice and 
active participation of Marhatta women in the 
common cause, (G) the religious upheaval 
among the people, led by Namadeva, Tukaram 
and others, which according to Ranade, ‘modi 
fied the old spirit of caste-exclusiveness’, and 
tended ‘to raise the nation to a higher lev el of 
capacitv, both of thought and action’, and to 
‘the spiritual emancipation < of the national 
mind’ The failure of Pratapaditya of Bengal 
to liberate the country from the Moghul yoke 
was, according to the poet, due to the fact that 
the country was not npe for freedom, and failed 
to support him The Hindus succumbed before 
trie Ai'adomcuhnv W rierr tdey ifrst mvaobu’ ihdla 
not because Hindus w ere inferior to Moslems in 
valour and individual courage, but because they 
were inferior in the nrt of warfare and m war 
materials, in organisation and discipline, and 
were prone to rely too much on Tate The 
Hindus were also inferior in alertness, grit and 
horsemnn«hip , tliev were incapable of resisting 
cavalrv charges The country w as parcelled out 
into a number of petty principalities constantly 
engaged in mutual dissensions, incapable of pre- 
senting a united front to the common enctny 
when one w as in danger, the others did not even 
S turn bach to see how it fared The consequence 
was that many kingdoms were annihilated ma 
smclc battle Moreover, the Brahmins and 
Kkh.attn\ns alone occupied high positions, and 
ns indifferent, 
nr?W ll,c 4. 1 ; fcn , cc ol the country ns none 

or their business The lower classes were hope, 
less and d spirited, and thought that n chfmgc 


of masters would not affect them in any v,av 
The vv hole country w as tom by bitter religious 
animosities betw een Hindus and Buddhists, and 
by unjusthatred of the depressed and unto^cli 
able communities In the last canto, on the eve 
of Shivaji s demise, his Gum further explains to 
him that the Mnssalman conquest of India Was 
part of the beneficent divine dispensation to 
teach the Hindus sunk m unrighteousness, evil 
customs, caste dissensions and civil strife, the 
grand democratic Adw aitisiti of the ancient 
Rishis which fecognised no distinction between 
Brahmins and Clnndalas, and held such prtd c of 
birth to be utterlv unrighteous The Maho ro e- 
dans;in turn, were to learn the sweetness, love, 
and toleration of the Hindu character By and 
by, the followers of Islam, unable to proof bv 
the wisdom of the Shastras of the Hindus, Con 
sidered destruction and nun to be tlie only Path 
to success, and sunk m dissipation, began to 
oppress the people and propounded a most «ai< 
ter doctrine of social distinction i betw een the 
rulers and the mled, bom of the pride of Con 
quest, wJnch is a hundred times more panful 
than caste distinctions All this brought ab 0 ut 
their rum at the hands of Shivaji The political 
creed of tjie author is summed up in three lines 
which have been quoted as the motto of the 
book— as the key to the denouement of the whole 
career of the hero It is the law of Providence that 
sin will lead to nun as mevitnblv ns virtu* to 
preservation, if the Hindu sms, he will not 
escape punishment, if the Moslem sins, he Will 
equally have to suffer the consequences The 
author has repeatedly shown how Sluv nil, 
though a strict Hindu, was careful to guard j] ie 
honour of Mahomcdnn vv omen and the fnitl, c f 
the followers of the Prophet in his territories , n 
this manifesting the strictest impartiality q n d 
a w i«e religious toleration «=o rare in his tin,,. 
And the poet, citing the instance of Madliava* 
chary a, the brother of the great Vedie cormq en 
tat or bay ana and .author of the well known 
Panchadast and the Sari a darshana Samgraha 
tVuiJ caiVea’ iiayarany a or trie lorest’ oi'" iVanr%g; 
vv ho vv as the abbot of tlie Sringen monastery but 
did not hesitate to emerge from lus rctiremtnt 
and take charge of tlie administration of the 
kingdom of Yijav anagar in order to save it from 
rum, concludes vv ith the advice that the time f or 
renunciation has not come in India either for the 
householder or the Sanny asm, and that without 
leading an nctiv e life for the good of the country 
no one can be fit to attain salv ation 

Even such a sympathetic writer as Air 
Hqvell, who'c deep insight into Hindu culture 
and civ illation is ev ident throughout lus n 
cently published History of Aryan Rule ui Ind,n, 
has Jnd to admit tint the Moslem eruption vv ae 
the nemesis of Hindu incompetence “A pic, u s 
Hindu might easilv be led to rtgard the long 
period of bloodshed and destruction vv hich follow et | 
the Muhammadan invasions as an uumitigat e d 
disaster to Ills motherland and to the gre-jt 
civilisation of which Aryavartn was tlie centre 
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But the trac Hindu philosopher would not have Those evils will onlv he surely and permanentK 
failed to discern the will of Providence even in the cured if the nation can get nd of its vices And 
blind rage of the Musalman fanatic behmd if it makes nn honest start and sets about in 
the apparent ram ofhis cause lay a new impulse right earnest to purge the body politic of the 
for the progress of the human race Brahman numerous evils that hamper its progress it will 
culture in the field "it had created for itself had probably be found in the process that the 
reached its apex its creative energy was on the machinery of government against which it com 
wane Endless reiteration and hair-splitting plains is being automatically liberalised and 
dialectics would not carry it to greater heights adjusted to the new situation created by the 
or widen the circle of its activity theelnborate country s progress By this w e do not of course 
ritual- was overgrown With superstition and intend to suggest that the evils of the ndrmms- 
chicanery, demoralising for both the teacher and oration must not be protested against in a 
the pupil The sword of Islam w as the Creator s country where the government is not drawn 
pruning knife which removed the decnving from the people and is in no sense the true repre- 
branehes (Pp 324-2o) sentative of their wants and wishes the need 

It was not within the scope of the poet to of such agitation with all the constitutional 
trace the causes of the downfall of the Marbatta weapons in our armour? is manifest and it is 
power So great had it at one time become also part of our education in our political rights 
that Sir William Hunter in his Indian Empire But what we do mean to say is that at the 
sacs that the advance of the English power same time and in a greater degree our'atten 
alone saved the Moghul empire from passing to tion should be devoted to setting our own house 
the Hindus But bv and bj the high ideals of in order and this we consider to be the more 
the founder were foigotten and the Marbatta serious and effective part of our national dutv 
confederacy degenerated into a mere orgamsa It is natural in the case of nations as of jndi 
tion of plunder , to quote the historian Seeley viduals to be somewhat partial to ones own 
Some of the causes of its downfall mav be failings and to minimise their capqcitv for work 
gathered from the article on The Survival of ing mischief But even making due allowance 

Hindu Civilisation in the last December number for this natural human weakness we seem our 

of this Review country such an amount of calculated short 

We have heard the argument advanced by sightedness touching thegreat and senorts draw 

educated men of position that ft government backs of our society os to make us sometimes 

which is execrated and denounced by the people despair of the future Instead of trying to 

_ at large is sure to come to gnef as if there is remove the impediments to the path of progress 
any special virtue m the act of denunciation ns we prefer rather to he bl nd to them and sedu 
such The argument itself it will be seen is lously cultivate our national self-conceit, fondly 
only n variation of the well known maxim I ox betievmg that it is the patriot s part to do so 
popuh \ ox Dei There is undoubtedly some against all odds But merely to think and w ish 
truth m the proposition but not because denun well of the country is hardly sufficient qualifies 

ciation is in some mysterious way bound to tion for the role of the patriot It mav be 
prove effective on li if it happens to come from a taken for granted that every man generally 
large number of people There mav be just as speaking thinks and washes well of hiscountry 
well as unjust denunciation and the political unless of course lie has strong selfish interests to 
instinct of the uneducated masses is not nlw av» serve by following the opposite course and no 
right and not unoften they arc apt to lay the man if we think of it deserves special recogni 
blame on the wrong shoulders The justification tion as a patriot for following such a natural 
of the political maxim quoted above lies in. the bent of the human mind 1\ hat is really wanted 
fact that where an administration is execrated is that our patriotism, in order to deserve the 
by a numerous bodv of the people affected by it name should be informed by enlightened pnn 
it may be legitimateh presumed that there are ciplcs and issue into strenuous setf-saenficing 
senous shortcomings in it which are bound to and humanitarian endeavour Confining our 
lead it to harm \t the sunc time those who selves for the present to principles, we find that 
have recourse tothis argument usuallv fail to see few among us in the region of politics care to 
that (l large part of their sufferings and even the formulate a definite policy for our individual 
undesirable character of the administration guidancc'based upon a study of principles It is 
it«e!f is m a great measure due to their own for this reason that we find the anomalous and 
national defects To hold otherwise would be self-contradictory attitude so common among 
to conclude that the Providence w hich presides ns of preaching liberty and free thought and 
over the destinies of nations is a partial author self-determination in the field of politics while 
ity, causing suffering among peoples who do not maintaining intact -ill the shackles which bind 
deserve it So long as these national drawbacks our social and religious life lie do not even* 
are not removed anv improvement that may see the connection between political and social 
be brought about m the Jot of the country can emancipation and foolishly imagine that the 
only be fragmentary and shortlived nod will one can be achieved without progressing' simttl 
not go to the root of the evils it suffers from taneouslv in the other direction If we make a 
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careful study of our ancient history from all 
sources v\e shall find that compared with other 
contemporary nations India in the palmv dav s 
of her greatness u as remarl abl> free in thought 
and action True our long foreign subjection 
has in its turn deprived society of the elasticity 
of movement and the mind of the courage to 
think for itself which they once possessed just 
as the lack of this freedom of thought nnd 
action has helped to met our chains But the 
lnstorv of the Marhatta revival shows that 
there is a strong connection betw een social and 
political progress and that the one cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of the other 
Vccornmg to the late Justice Ranade the sue 
cess achieved bv tl e Marhatta power w as due 
to a general upheaval social religious an 1 
political of all classes of the population 

It w as not a mere Political Re\ ohition that 
stirred Maharashtra towards the close of the 
sixteenth and the commencement of the seven 
teenth century The Political Revolution was 
preceded and in fact to some extent caused by 
a Rel gious and Social upheaval which moved 
the entire population The fact w as that like 
the Protestant Refor nation in Europe in the 
sixteenth centurj there w as a Religious Social 
and Literarj Revival and Reformation in India 
but notably in the Deccan in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries This Religious Revival w as 
not Brahmamcal m its orthodoxy it was 
heterodox in its spirit of protest aga nst forms 
and ceremonies and class distinctions based on 
birth and ethical in its preference of n pure 
heart nnd of the law of love to all other ac 
quired merits nnd good w orks This Religious 
Revival w as the w ork also of the people of the 
masses and not of the classes The political 
leaders acted in concert with these rel gious 
leaders of the people The impulse w as felt in 
art, in religion in the growth of vernacular 
literature in communal freedom of life in in 
crease of self reliance nnd toleration {Rise of 
the Marhatta Power chapter I) Those who 
nre so prone to criticise others ns we are ought 
sometimes to see ourselves ns others see 
ns nnl also to trj and find out why is it 
that for centuries vve nre trodden under the 
heels of foreigners an 1 vv hat nre the reasons 


for our national decadence Only bv discovering 
the causes of our decav and trying earnestly to 
remedy them can wc hope once more to rise 
from our abject position This is a task which 
few among us are inclined to undertake for it is 
not popular It is more pleasant to lay the 
blame on others than to scan our own 
,But however desirous we mar be to shut Our 
eves to the latter others who are placed m 
anthontj over us wall not forget them and 
unless and until vv e lurgelv succeed in overcoming 
them the God of nations who is absolutely just 
and impartial will not give us the reward \ve 

seek jt is good to cultivate self-confidence 

it is ev en lughlv necessurj but to do so it is 
not essential to be blind to our own faults and 
exaggerate our virtues bevond recognition 
The man who is most popular among us is the 
man who savs tlie pleasantest things of us and 
also perhaps is loudest in his denunciation of 
others This howev er only betraj s our national 
vveakiess and tins way surelj salvation does 
not he The attitude of the boy who chafes at 
tlie discipl ne imposed on him at school and 
revenges lumself by backbiting his teacher at 
home is not the attitude proper for self respect 
tng men It is manlier to recognise one s faults 
to admit them and make an honest effort to get 
rid of them That is the attitude which \\e 
vv ould sincere!) desire our countrymen to culti 
v ate if thej want to win tlie respect of other 
nations It is the great distinction of the author 
of tlie Pritbw irnj and the Shtvajt that he had tl e 
patriotism to see this and take in hand tie 
political education of the nation fed too long on 
cheap rhetor cal outbursts m praise of o\, r 
incomparable Arj an civ llisation — any reader 
of the several volumes of the learned butpfre- 
tentious Historv of India (m Bengali) by Baku 
Durgadas Lalun will understand the type G f 
vainglorious rhodomontnde which goes dovyu 
with us ns genuine history— along the lines iniJi 
cated above and iflie-succeeds in rubbing it into 
our minds that nations bj themselv es are made 
that they fall bj their ovv n s ns nnd rise by the, r 
own nrtves he shall lute dpne a great service 
to the motherland 

May 11 1910 • \ 
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W lir\ strenuous nnd sustained re- 
search is bang mnde bv great stu 
dents of antiquities in almost nil 
fields ofnnacnt Indian luston it is a matter 


of regret that no systematic account of tlie 
Lichdm is, one of the most rfncicnt and 
influential republican clans of Northern 
India lins jet nppenred It is due pro 
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bnblv to the fact tint though ancient Pah 
and Sanshnt literatures contain a few re 
ferences to these people they do not aftord 
adequate materials for constructing an 
authentic and connected history The on 
gin of the Lichchavis is still a matter of 
speculation Speculation is nfe where 
materials are few 

In the Buddhist Record * of the IT esfem 
World Vol II p 70 Bealsaxs 

The people of \ aisali were a Northern peaj lc 
all etl to the\ue-ehi wh ch illustrates L«ma Koro- 
«i that Tibetan writers derive their first king 
about 2o0 B C from tie Litsibyis or L chcl av s 
The Sakya famiK of Buddha is al«o sa d to 
belong to th s tnbe The s\ mbols used by the 
Chinese for the \ue-chi and tor the \ njjis arc tl e 
same We know that they were regarded as in 
truders for Ajatasatra King of Magadha was 
desirous of attacking and rooting out the 
Vajjians and it was he also who strcngtl ened 
the Citr of Pataliputra 

Thus Beal s arguments for regarding the 
Lichchavis of \ aisali as allied to the \ ue 
chi tnbe come to this — 

First The first Tibetan King is said to 
belong to the Litsabyis the Salt a clan is 
also said to belong to the Lichchavis 
Because the Tibetans and the Sakj as were 
Northern people like the Yue-chi therefore 
the Lichchavis were \ ue-chi people Tins 
argument of Beal is obviously fallacious 

Secondly Because the Chinese histo 
nans ha\e spelt the words \njjj and \ ue- 
chi in an identical w ai therefore thev are 
the same people Tins also is no sure logic 
From a single coincidence it will not be fair 
to jump at once to the conclusion that both 
belonged to the same tnbe in the total 
absence of any other ev idence to substan 
tiate it. 

Thirdlv The Lichchans were intruders 
I do not understand how the. could 
be called so Tests from Bud Ihist and 
Jain works shew that the Luhchai is 
were an ancient people and about the 
Gth century B C thev were firmlv 
established at \ aisali Besides this 
we know that Bimbisara mamed a 
daughter of Raja Lbetaka of \aisah for 
which lus son Ajatasatru has often been 
called \ idehiputta in the Buddlust works 
That the Emperor of Magadha took his 
royal consort from a familj of intruders 
7 


is most unlikely Rather does the fact point 
to the conclusion that the tnbe must hate 
lieea Ion Q established at \ aisali before 
thet could be considered worth* ofmatn 
momal connection w ith the roy al family of 
Magadha 

In the Introduction p xm to the Budd 
Set of the II est IV arid Beal continues 

After a n onth an 1 five days Fab an and hia 
part} reached Khotan Tfi s country has been 
ident fied w tb Li-yut of the Tibetan writers 
Tl ere is some reason for connecting this land of 
l w th the L chchav s of V tusal The chief 
prince or ruler of the L chchai is u as called the 
C reat Lion or noble 1 on Tl is is probably 
the explan at on of Maha li used by Spence Hardy 
a« the name of the King of the Lichchavis 
Khotan would th s be the land of the Lion 
people (Stnhas) 

InJ R A S (Jan 1882) Beal has tned 
to establish that the Lichchavis were of 
Scvthian origin his main reason for tins 
being that the account given in Asia 
ghos i s Life of Buddha and Mahapan 
nibbanasutta of the gorgeous chariots and 
cognizances etc of the Lichchavis corres 

I on Is to the customs ot the Northern na 
tions He also notices that Li of Lichcha 
\i means i lion There is an Accadian 
root lig or lik also meaning a lion 
(Savce Assyrian Grammar ) 

Beil further observes ( Budd Rec , vol 

II p 67) that the sculpture work found at 
Sanchi refers to the Lichchavi stupa over 
Buddha s relics He is of opinion that 
these sculptures in every way resemble the 
account given of the people of Kuecln i e 
the \ ue-chi tnbe 

To argue that because Livnl was the 
Tibetan name for Khotan and the word 
Lichchavis begins with h t therefore 
Khotan must lie the land of the Lichchavis 
or to fcx the ethnology of a peoj le merely 
from their appearance and their magnificent 
and vanegited dresses in the absence of 
corroboration from any historical record 
is preposterbus Sanchi was never the 
land of the Lichchavis and the stupa raised 
bv the Lichchavis over a portion of 
Buddha s reives must have existed atYnisali 
now definitely identified with Basarh m the 
district of Muzaffarpur (\ A Smiths 
\ aisah JR AS 1902 pp 267 88 and 
Dr Bloch s Excav ations at Bisarh Arch 
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Sur Ann R 1903 pp 81 122) TheFct 
is that Indian luston does not record any 
reliable c\idence of Scythian migration into 
India before the 1st cent A D and Beal s 
theorv that the Lithclmis were Scythian 
or lue-chi and that of Mr Hewitt that 
they were Ivolanans (J R A S 1889 p 53 
fn ) were formed a». a time when ancient 
Indian luston wasmosth a matter of con 
jecture 

The two modem theories about the 
origin of the I lchchav is are those of Mr 
V A Smith (Ind Antiq Vol 1903 p 233 
Tilietan affinities ot the Lichchavis and 
‘ The Oxford Histon of India p 64) and of 
Mahamohopadh\a\ Dr Satis Chandra 
1 idv abliusana ( Persian affinities of the 
Lichchavis Ind Antiq 1908 p 78) 

Mr Vincent Smith s theorv that the Lich 
cha\ is were a Tibe m trib- which settled in 
the plains during pre histone times is based 
on the follow ing three main arguments — 
hirst Tradition says that Sal \ a Lich 
chn\ is were the progenitors of the Tibetan 
Kings 

Second Similarity between the cus 
toms of the Tibetans and those of the Lich 
chu\ is m matters sepulchral 

Third Similarity in judicial procedure 
Now with regard to the first Mr Rod 
lull distinguished for lus Tibetan lore has 
pointed out (the Life of Buddha p 203) 
that legends of this kind have little lusto 
ncnl value and Mr \incent Smith himself 
hns ndmittcl it in connection with this 
theorv 


With ngard to his second argument 
the author savs that the prevalence of 
the practice of exposure of the dead in 
Tibet is w til known and the ancient in 
habitants of \msalt disposed of their dead 
sometimes l>\ exposure sometimes b\ cre 
mation nn 1 sometimes b\ bunal Now 
In us see whether this (Justom of disposing 
of the dead was jieeulmr to the people of 
\msali or it was commoiflv prevalent 
among : tl c nncicnt people of Indio Aceord 
ing to Du Ulust cnatom the deoil bodies ol 
tmlm m iieople tve re not cremated but 
deposited nt o public ploce 

Vn" "tT^""’ 1"” < k 'J'lsce 

it t*Trc Nvcrti t e remain* of 
1 Trr t t banctl hut fc fl to 1* dmroycl 


bv birds or beasts or d ssmated hi the process 
of natural ikeav (Rh\ s Dav ids Bttddh si Ind a 
P 80) 

In support of my contention tbe follow 
mg passages mat be quoted — 
Tlieragatha v erse 393 — 

Kullo went to a cemetery nnd saw the dead 
body ofa w Oman untended by anybodv and ni 
covered over with worms biting it 

Maliasdava Jataka (Vol I pp 264)-- 

Se ze them all tie their hands tightly b h na 
tlieir backs and aw ay w ith them to th" cemeterv 
There d g 1 oles and burv them altve to tl e neck 
so that thev mav not be able to move hand or 
foot 

Samejatala(p 265) — 

Now it chanced tl at a corpse had b^n es 
po^cd m that part of the cemetery wli cli lav b** 
tween the respective domains of two ogres 
Again in Mahasutasoma Jataka (\ot 
5 p 458)- 

In tl ecven ng 1 c went to a ccmccerv vvlcrc 
dead bodies are exposed nn 1 tal mg son c resi 
from the tlugl of a man etc 

When raluen tame to India he saw nt 
Rajgir in 400 A D an enclosure for the 
dead chlled Smasanam where dead bodies 
were throw n (Lcgge s Fahien s Travels 
p 84) 

It w as thus a general custom traces Ot 
which are still to be found among the 
Hindus All the three modes of disposing 
of the dead according to Vaisah custom art 
still to b- found nniong the Hindus of the 
present dav. \ctordmg to the Smntis 
some bodies art to be throw n avv a\ some 
buried nnd others cremated Among the 
Parsis also we notice the custom of the 
exposure of the dead Mr \mccnt Smith 
would like us to liclicve that raluen s 
reference to Smasanam atRajagriha was nn 
indication of the fact that the Iichchau 
custom extended farbevoml their countrv 
and survived in Mngadlia about 400 AD 
Even if we were to admit tlint the custom 
extended to the people of Mngadlia it 
might lie said that in a similar wav the 
custom made its way to Tibet 

W ith regnrd to the judicial procedure in 
Tibet and V msnli the author observes that 
it offers a still more striking parallel 
Tittbaknthn on the Mnlmparmilibana 
Suttn the commcntnn ascribed toBuddhn 
ghoshn giv es the follow mg account of the 
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judicial si stem of \atsali —There are eight 
stages (1) Arrest and production of priso- 
ner before the rulers (2) Enquiry b\ the 
Mimchchwa Maliamatta if innocent 
released if guilt \ «ent to (3) Mahanka 
(persons learned in law and custom) if 
innocent released if guilty sent to (4-) 
Sattadhara for farther enquiry then the 
same process the next court is (5) Attak 
ulaka (the eight castes or tnbes) the same 
process next (6) Senapati or chief minister 
who hands him oicr to (7) Uparaja or 
vicegerent who makes him o'er to the 
(8) Raja who is bound to follow fixed 
written rales in awarding the penalty 
according to Pai emputtakum (the book 
of precedents or usages) 

The criminal procedure in Tibet is gw en 
bv the late Sant Chandra Das C I E 
as follows (J A S B 189o p 5J The 
stages are — 

(It The accused person is arrested and sent 
to the lock up (2) he is watched treated kindly 
and mil llv interrogated (3) he is subjected to a 
mild but minute interrogation called jamti and 
h s answers are noted down (4) he is exam ned 
more stnctly and wh pped at internals this is 
called Tshan-di (o') il he makes anv kind of con 
fession true or false he is subjected to farther 
prolonged enmmat on repeated whippings and 
cruel tortures of vinous kinds (G) if the case is 
serious and the government becomes a party 
lie is taken to the Ktlous or Min st«i s court 

(7) this court suggests to the gval t*hab 
(regent) whcll s the highest court in the 
country that one of the three punishments 
mentioned in the decision may be approied of 

(8) the sentence may be mitigated commuted or 
revised by the Dala Lama onli The Regent has 
no power to do more than select one of the 3 
punishments t iggested b> the court of ministers 

Mr \ mcent bmith percew es a ten close 
resemblarfcc between this procedure and 
the ancient judicial sj stem of \ aisali but 
to me the similarity appears to be more 
imaginary than real Me find that the 
two main essentials of the Ltchchan 
system of judicial procedure and which are 
purely republican in character are first 
that there should not be the least punish 
ment before the guilt is proved and 
second the prisoner is to be set free if 
held innocent bv anv of the eight tribunals 
\one of these is present in the Tibetan 
procedure w here the criminal is w hipped 
nt intervals and is subjected to repeated 


whippings and cruel torture- Nor dees 
it appear that there is a rxgul ir gradation 
of courts ui Tibet where the subordinate 
officers merely -examine the accused but 
ne\ er constitute a tnbunal 

It is probable that both the Lichehayis 
and the Tibetans had a common on®in. 
But there is no reason to call the Lichehayis 
a Tibetan tnbe On the contrnij it may be 
supposed that the lachchaa is \\ ho had a 
strorg republican system of goi eminent at 
\ aisali m the 6th and oth cen B C might 
haie proceeded north to Nepal yyhere they 
established a monarchical go\ eminent in 
the 1st cen A D and founded an era in 111 
AD (Svlyain Leii Lehepal i 1-1 u 153) 
Jayadcva I the first historical king of 
Nepal belonged to the Lichchay i tnbe and 
reignedfromA D 330-5oA D (Tleet sCorpus 
Ins Iud \ ol in p 135) Hieuntsang ^ 
yy ho \ isited India about the middle of thc^ 
7th cen A D found a Lichchavi K^hatnya 
reigning in Nepal tecording to the 1 ibetan 
records the earliest kings of Tibet belonged 
to the Li tsa bya race and their first king 
came from a foreign country These point 
to the conclusion that there w as probably 
some connection of these Lichchavis yvith 
the Lichehayis of \ aisali but the exact 
connection has not yet been definitely 
determined 

Dr \ id) abhusana in his article on The 
Persian affinities of the Lichchavys 
(Ind Antiq 1D0S p 78) has tried to 
establish that the Lichchivis were a 
Persian tnbe yyhose original home was 
Nisibis a port of Persia off Herat He 
sa\s that dunng Darius s my as on m 
515 B C some of the Persian subjects of 
Nisibis emigrated to India and the 
Panjab being the home ot orthodox 
Brahmins settled in Magadha largely 
inhabited by \ratyas (outcast people) 

He presumes that his anew is corroborated 
bv Sloka 22 Chap \ of Ma*iu«amhita 
which runs thus — 

, urt TTTarr> vrsn j 

5JZB HTVH X ?f»V cr ^ B 

(Jfeyer ctas«es of \ rati a KMiatnyas 
i u W* nz ert* eru ln( j 

Dr Nidvabbusana is of opmioi Jiat the 
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“term ‘Nichchivi’ is the Indian form of the 
Persian word ‘Nisibis’, and the Pali w ord 
‘Lichchayis’ or ‘Lichchu is' is a softened 
form of ‘Nichchn is’ or ‘Nisibis ” Accord 
ing to him they w ere not firmly established 
at Yaisali m the 5th cen B C as Maha 
parmibbana Sutta, chap I, saj s that their 
expulsion was attempted b} Ajatasatru 
Now the colonisation of Magadha b\ 
the people of Nisibis is neither supported 
by tradition nor by history and it is most 
improbable that a people could ha\ e settled 
at Yaisali, so far off from Persia, without 
leaving anj trace behind them in the vast 
region interv ening Nisibis j\ as founded 
sometime during the reign of Cjms, 
who ruled from 559 530 B C and there 
is no sufficient reason to believe that a 
■people should hav e left their original home 
in Nisibis, onlj a few } ears after its founda 
tion and at a time when it w as fast getting 
into importance Manu’s Nichchivi is not 
derived from ‘Nisibis’ but it is merely a 
corrupted form of the word ‘Lichcliavi’ 
The existence of various forms of the 
word ‘Lichchavi’ was first detected bv 
Lassen and admitted bv other European 
scholars, such as, Bufiler and Sylv am 
Levi, the latter drawing our attention to 
the terms ’Lichcliavi’ ‘Lichchivi’ ‘Lich 
chalcln’ (acc to Jam books) and ‘Nichchivi’ 
(acc to Manu) In Dr Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions w e meet w ith numerous titles, 
such as ’Lichchavi dauhitra’ ‘Lichchavi 
kula ketubha,' ‘Lichchav 1 hulannndakara 
’Lichchav i kula kctuli’ and ’Lichchav av ah’, 
but all these begin w ith ’Ll’ and never with 
‘Nt’ The general form is ‘Lichcliavi ’ ‘Lich 
cliivi', winch is found in the Bhitarv Pillar 
Inscription of Skandagupta and in the 
spunous Gain grant of Samudraguptn, 
tnc form ‘Lichchnkhi of the Jams, and 
‘Ntchcluv i* of Manu Samhita, are all 
a an ants of the same name 

I do not understand how Ajatasatru’s 
attempt to exterminate the Lichchav is of 
Ymsab can indicate that the\ were a 
newlv fettled people \\c know ‘Yiru 
dhnkn or inidhav a* of Kosala externnn 
nted the Sak\ ns of Knpiluv astu and that 
Ajntnsntni conquered Kosala Are we to 
hupi*<>M? therefore, that bottf'KosaH and 
the Snkxn timtoncs were ^-ttk 


ments v It has alread} been observed that 
tlie marriage of a Lichchav i girl w ith Raj 1 
Bimbisara could not possibh have taken 
place if the people had not been old settlers 
of Yaisali It ma\ also be of interest here 
to note that Rhv s Davids, in his Buddhist 
India, p 259, refers to the pow er of the 
Lichchav is as far back as the 7th cen B C 
when the} successful!} withstood the 
attempt of might} Mahakosala to extend 
his suzeramt} ov er them 

There being no conclusu e e\ idence of the 
foreign origin of the Lichchans, it lS 
natural for us to assume that the} were an 
indigenous people The facts that Manu 
calls them Vratvas or degraded Kshatnya* 
for non observ ance of the ten principal 
Hindu Samskaras, and that Vaisall was 
the stronghold of the two non brahmhnical 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism, lead ns 
to behev e that these people joined the re- 
actionary movement against Brahmanism 
which set about in the 6th cen B C and 
whose great exponents were Gautama 
Buddha and Mahavira 

According to Rhvs Davids (Budd 
India, p, 25), the Vajpians consisted of 
eight confederate clans, of whom the Lich 
cliavis of Vaisali and the Videhans of 
Mithila were the most important Vaisah 
was the headquarters of this powerful 
confederaev and its name might have been 
derived from the word ‘Bisal’, meaning 
‘extensive’, or from the name olf the King 
Bisal, whose fort has been identified and 
and the place excavated b} Dr Bloch 
His excavations have revealed three 
distinct strata of bnch structures , the 
uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan 
period the second to the epoch of the 
Imperial Guptas and the third to some 
• more remote date, probablv the time of 
Buddha At the verv dawn of Indian 
history w e catch a glimpse of Yaisali as a 
splendid cit}, the capital of the proud ami 
and lordlv Lichchav is, which the} probablv 
occupied after subduing Hie original inhabi 
tants of tlie place, as, Prof Bhandarkar 
lias pointed out, the name fvfsmtu (con* 
quered place) indicates Ancient Vaisali 
vnjoved a striking prospentv and was 
tncomp iv<t.d bv a triple wall, each wall 
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being a league off from the next There 
were three gates with watch towers 
(Eknpaana Jataka, tol I,p 504, — ‘Tasmin 
hi kale vesalinagaram ga\ utagat utantare 
(lit trans — at a distance of a cow’s 
call)tihi pakarehipankkhittam tisutlianesa 
gopuratta, — lakayuttam parama sobhag 
gappattam’ Again in the Lomahanrsa 
Jataka \ol I, 389, we find the following 
passage — ‘Vesalv> am tinnam pakaranam 
antare vicaranto’, etc ) According to Jain 
traditions Yaisali was made up of three 
distinct parts — Yaisali proper, Kundagama, 
\aniagama (the birth place of Vardhamana 
Nlahav ira, probablv identified with the 
modem village of Banna), besides the 
Kollaga suburb, now Kollua \ A 
Smith s article on 'Yaisali ’ J K A S 1902, 
p 267) “It w as the only great city in all 
the territories of the free clans who formed 
so important a factor in the social and 
political life of the 6th cent A D (Rhvs 
Dayids's Budd Ind , p 40) 

The Lichchavis were Kshatny as The} 
sent a messenger to the Mallas ofKusi 
nagar to claim Buddha « relic on the 
ground that they like the Blessed One 
belonged to the Kshatny p caste Though 
they belonged to the soldier caste, 
they ^did not neglect agriculture and 
commerce In the Atthakatha on 
Mahapanmbbanasutta we find the minis 
ter Yassakara in the council of Ajatasatru 
sa\ ing “Let the \ ajjians go on with their 
agricultural and commercial concerns’’ 
During the ragn of the Gupta kings Yaisali 
became a famous trade and business centre 
Clay seals of Ghatotk-icha Gupta bearing 
the words ‘Sn Ghatotkaeha guptasy a’ and 
of Dhrui adev i beanng the w ords ‘Maha 
rajadhir vja Sn Chandragupta patm Maha 
raja Sn Gobi ndagupta mat i Mahaden 
Sv-QV.ni'. v. wmiw.’ .b-u.e been, excavated at 
Basarh along with about 700 other clav 
seals, mostly of merchants and bankers 
(Dr Bloch’s Excavations at Basarh AtchS 
Ann R 1903 — f, p 107, pi xll )TheLieh 
chavishave been called bvMauu a degraded 
caste, but on the contrary , their contem 
porar} people regarded them as high bom 
and most respectable In the Suttapitak i 
Jatakn, \ ol II, it is said that a barber’s 
son washing to marrv a Lichehav i girl his 
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father reproaclied him, as she w as a high- 
liorn lath, and so the match was un 
probable 

The citv of Yaisali w as acentreof educa- 
tion Cullakahnga Jataka, Yol 3 p 1 
sais The Jain Sacchaka hied on in the 
same place at \ aisali, studying the lore 
of the Lichehav is,’ and in the same Jataka 
we also find that they were all learned (and 
given to arguments and disputations It 
also tells us that a male and a female Jam 
disputant of \ aisali w ere married and their 
daughters became great logicians, whom 
Sanputra defeated in arguments with great 
difficult! and comerted into Buddhism 
Angutta Nikaj a (BK III) also records 
a learned discussion of a very high order 
between tw o Lichehav l princes and we find 
its corroboration in Phammapada also, 
w hich saj s that Buddha had a \ err high 
spiritual conversation w ith the Lichchavis 
For holding religious and philosophical 
discussions, the Lichchavis erected the 
Kutagara hall (gabled paviUion) where 
Buddha gai e man) discourses to the people 

In matters of law and justice people were 
guided b\ a book called Pan cm puttakam, 
a book of precedents or usages It seems 
that other kingdoms also at that time fol 
lowed their own code of legal precedents 
In Tundila Jataka, Yol 3, p 292, we find 
the follow mg passage— 

After the death of Brahraadatta king ol 
Benares Bodhisattvn cati'ed n book of prece- 
dents to be written and said By observing this 
book you should settle salts * 

About the morals of the Lichchavis 
very little is defimteh known In the 
Mahapanmbbana-sutta we find Ambapali, 
the wealthiest courtesan of Vaisah, paying 
respects to Buddha and milting him to a 
meal before the Lichchavis could approach 
bww. The. LmbriaKts. o3k<x.<i bas w Vexgt 
sum of money for cancelling her invitation 
in their fa\ our, but she w ould not agree to 
it ev en for all Vatsah Ambapali must hav e 
been an accomplished person and it seems 
from the w ealth and mental accomplishment 
of these courtesans that they acquired a 
great influence in this period Tumour 
remarks (I AS B,\ol vn,p 992) that 
‘there appears also to have been an office 
Conferred bv the rulers of thei ayji on a female 
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designated the Xagarasobhmi thananta 
\ an w Inch liter all \ signifies the chief ship 
of th" beauties of the tow n 

Considerable light has been thrown on 
the constitution and practices of the Lith 
chavis bv the memorable words of Gautama 
Buddha With regard to them when Ajata 
satru sent a minister to him for his advice 
In Mahapanmbbana sutta chapters 4 and 
o we find Buddha saving 
So long as tl e Vny ans hold full and frequent 
assembles so long as the> live m umtv and 
concord so long as thc> act according to their 
ancient institi tions without enacting anything 
new or abrogating am thing already established 
so long ns thev honour their elders so long as no 
w omen or g rls belonging to theirclass are detain 
cd among them bj force or abduction so long as 
tbey honour the \ ny an shrines and observe their 
ancient rel gious rites so long as the} support 
and protect the Arhats— so long maj the Vajji 
ans be expected not to decline but to prospor ) 
Tin. words ibhinhnra sannipata santu 
pat i bihula (full and frequent assemblies) 
beir out the fact that these people had 
a republic in s) stem of gov ernment 
Tradition m the In takas sa\s Jtliat there 
were 7707 I leheliaM kings of \nisali 
each h i\ ing his ow n \ icerov General 
and Treasurer In kautilvas Artha 
snstr i 15k \I chap 1 p 45 5 the Lieli 
cli i\is liu\c been called train (hav 

ing the profession of kings)— jfare 
uux uy* trsnjsOirwlftu 

n nund cr of other cl ms being ’indnvttv 
(hating the profession of arms and 
industries) The I ichchau kings were 
culled gnnnrnjans (republican heads) l icing 
the chiefs of different hulas or small clans 
each hat mg n definite jurisdiction and their 
‘nbhi'cha or coronation took place after 
consecration with the water of n sacred 
tank at \njsah The wife of Bondhul i the 
commander m-clncf of Kosala whenpreg 
mint said to her hush md \h Lord I 
desire to go jo the t ink m the cit\ of 
\ rusah bathe in it and dnnk its sacred 
water which is used In kings for cere 
momnl fcpnnkbng nt their coromtion 
(Hi lillwih Jntid a \ol V p 118) The 
f ill n*v.ml H of tl c«c ^nnnmjus w »> the 
lngl mill unt\ n t! c stati and decided 
idlnmltci«i f cc mmor «.< i cem 

Tic LkIkI i\it were noted for their 


devoted attachment to Gautama Buddha 
and his religion Buddha, m his turn had 
also a special liking for these people 
Hearing of Buddha s sta\ at Ambapah s 
grove the Lichchavis of Yaisali dressed m 
magmficient attire started in carnages to 
mute Buddl a Buddha seeing them ap- 
proaching from a distance said to In' 5 
brethren 0 brethren let those of the 
brethren who have never seen the Tava 
tmsa gods gaze upon this companv of the 
Liclicliav is behold the company of the Lich 
chavis even as a company of the Tavatini'i 
gods (MPS Chap 2 paralT )TheLich 
chavis built a large liumberof Buddhist tern 
pies at Vaisali w Inch vv as a fav ounte pl*^ 
of Buddha Buddha said (SB E vol 
XI p 24- ) How delightful a spot Ananda 
is Vaisali the Udena ehetiv a the Gotamakn 
cheti} a the Sattambaka chetiv a the Bahu 
patta chetiv a the Sarandada cheti) a and 
the Chapala chetiv a Buddha said to 
Ananda that when he was at Sarandada 
temple lie himself taught the lichchavis 
those conditions of welfare which if the) 
observed tliev would prosper The Lich 
chavis w ere much aggnev cd at the death 
of Buddha which event it is said brought 
about tlicir full conversion and tliej des 
troved for ever all their books of hercsv 
to show tlicir finn adherence to the true 
law (Asvaghoslia s Life of Btiddn Lug 
Trans p 27G) Thev demanded and ob- 
tained from the Mai las of Ivtismagara 
Vstli portion of Buddha s bodv ns a relic 
-ov er w hicli tliev erected i dagaba (mound) 
at \ atsah Buddhist accounts sav that 
when Ananda vv as going to \ nisali to leave 
his bodv then. King Ajatasatra followed 
him to the bank of tlic Ganges and request 
cd him not to depart and the I ichclmv is 
on the other bank catne to welcome him 
In order to displease neither pnrtv he, in 
the v ery middle of the mcr consumed Ins 
bodv m the course oflns samadhi and the 
relics of his bodv were scattered on both 
banks of the nver and the lichchavis 
erected a mound oier their shin But 
aliout a hundred vears after the Tan 
mrban i of Buddha some "bhihslius lie 
inmc lax m tliur obscrv nine < f the Bud 
dhist di«ciphnarv rules and nferences arv 
found tn thi Cullnvuggn of \irmvapitaha 
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■wd m \tnha\ tunsa which indicate that 
the\ did not strietlv follow the regulations 
of the Buddhist Church It was thev who 
w ere responsible for the first schism in the 
Buddhist Church I nown as the Mahasam 
giti heresv when thej declared ten mdulgen 
ces as permissible and began to practise 
them The result was that a large num 
berof Lichchavi pnests were degraded In 
w ay of punishment 

\aisah was also a stronghold ol the 
Jams \ ardlnmana Mahanra the founder 
of the Jama sect w as a noble of V aisah a 
member of the \ata clan of ksh itm as 
who dwelt in the suburb of Kollaga He 
also was highlr respected as a religious 
teacher The kalpasntra tells us that on his 
death there w as a grand illumination it 
\ aisah and its neighbourhood representing 
the Illumination of Soul due to his te ch 
ings But the relation lietween the two 
religions Buddlitsm and Jainism was far 
from cordial The following account is 
gneuin Mahavagga Chap \I Sec 31 
S ha the General in Ch el of t! e L chch.ii is 
n dsviple of \ gnntl a ‘s-.ct was sung man 
assembly of th Town Hall of tire Li hcbavis 
U« «pohe of his intention to N cantba Nataputta 
( 1 nt fied w th Mahavira by Prof Buhler and 
Jacobi) who told him why should voti Siha 
who bclcve mkinvavada (result of actions) go 
to ns t the Snmana Gautama who denes the 
result of actions ’ But after attend ng another 
assemble tl e man w nt to Buddha and became 
com erted Then the hi<*anthas spread a rumour 
that tl e General had hille 1 a great ox an 1 that 
Buddha know ng it took the meat 

Raja Bimbisara ofMagadha strengthen 
ed Jus position bt maming m the two 
powerful fannies of Northern India the 
royal family oflvo sal a and the Lichchatis 
of \tu>ali The name of the Lichchan 
maiden the second queen of Birabisarn 
was according to the Jams ChcIIana the 
daughter of Chetaka n Ling of \ aisah but 
according to the Tibetan Dulva„ her -name 
was \nsabi the niece of Gopalt (RockhiU a 
‘Life of Buddha p G3) Her son Ajata 
safni on his accession to the throne 
planned the conquest of the territory of his 
maternal grand father In the Niraravali 
Sutra it is related that Lmg ChetaVa when 
threatened bv KumLa 1 /n« Ajata«atru 
with war called together the eighteen 
confederate Lings of ka«i and Kosali the 


Lichchatis and MalWkna to decide whether 
the\ should satisfy Kumkn s demands or 
go to war with him Ajatasatru built a 
fort at Patahputra and completed the'" 
conquest of \ aisah in 3 years Ue find in 
the Mahapartrubbana sutta Chap 4 that 
he I lent on conquering the Vajjians sent his 
minister \ assakara to Buddha who was 
residing in GndhraLuta hill at Rajagnha 
toknow his predilections in this matter Un 
derstanding that tliev could notbe conquer 
ed till thej \ rotated the conditions of we! 
fare the mintster came back and informed 
hisimsterthat the people could not be o\er 
come in battle if he did not resort to diplo 
mnc\ and break up their union The Attha 
kntha gites the follow mg interesting de- 
tails about the conquest of \ aisah — 

In or ter to I »sobe the all ance of the 
\ ajj ans the kin„ a id h s mtn ster h t upon a 
I Ian The n n ster in the Council of Ajata 
satru s! all sai Let the A ajj ans go on with 
t) eir agricultural an 1 commercial w ork and 
quit the counc 1 Thereupon the king shall say 
What dots the Brahm n anean by mterd cting 
our dseussons regarlng the AaJjans’ The 
mm ster v 11 send some tribute to tl e V qjpans 
and tl e hi lg w ill bring a charge against the 
mm ster and cut off all his hair Then os he is 
tl e person br whom tl e ramparts and d tches of 
the ki „ » kapital were constricted and as 
le k on the strong and the weak the high 
and the lo \ parts of the kjgs fortihea 
tions 1 e w 11 tell the \ ajjians that he will 
be able to remoi c any obstacles the king can 
lay When this nil be accepted by the A aj ians 
the k ng w 11 sir I t them con e 

The to n Her departed for \ a sal Some d d 
not want to receive h m others receired h m on 
the ground that I c was so treated because he 
1 ad a lvocated the r cause nnd he haring been 
the Jud ctal M n «ter there became «o also at 
A a sal Then 1 e d sainted them in the following 
nanrer He once asked a I ichchari prince mys- 
tcnouslv Do pcopl plo gh lan 1 ' another 
pnnee w ho w as there asked 1 m what he 
sad and d 1 not belies c the answer given and 
so they quarrelled with each other Another 
tunc the minuter asked a Ltchchan pnnee 
privately in th presence of another With 
what carry d d you eat vonr nee ’ Th s also 
in aimlar manner brought about a d ssension 
bet ecru th tw o On another occasion he said 
to a Lh.bchan Are tou a coward? to another 
Are tou a beggar? for he sa d that others 
had been calf ng them s 0 Thus m course of 
reara the Lnhcharis were entirely disunited 
Then h requested the king to attack \ aisah and 
and he accord nglr advanced with a large army 
The toes a of V atsali was sounded but the people 
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disregarded thecal! sajing, Let the rich and the 
\ alnnt assemble we are beggars *md cowirds” 
The Vijjians again and again bent the tocsin 
hut .every time w lthont effect Thus they were 
easily conquered by Ajntasatru ’ 

There is mention of a Lickchay 1 king and 
statesman, Sisunaga or Sftsunaga, bj 
name, m the Mahabansa, the Atthakatha 
and the Malankaravattliu The last men 
tioned w ork says that he abandoned Raja 
gnha and made Yaisali the capital of his 
empire It is difficult to sa\ how far the 
accounts about him are historically true 
After Ajatasatru s conquest of Vaisali, 
nothing is know n defimtelj about the Lich 
chavis of Vaisali till the reign of Chandra 
gupta I n hen they suddenly came into pro 
minence Chandragupta married a Lichcha 
\ 1 princess, Kumara Debi about 308 A D , 
and it appears that they were \ erj influen 
ml at this time and their power probably 
extended o\er the imperial cit\ of Patali 
putra Trom the fact that Chandragupta 
subsequently assumed the loft} title of 
Maharajadhiraja/that he struck gold coins 
in his own name and those of his queen 
and the Lichchay is and that the title ‘Lich 
cha\ i dauhitras} a' became a permanent 
epithet for Samadragupta throughout his 
inscriptions, and also from the pride which 
he took in the alliance w ith the Lichchavis, 
it can lie safely concluded that tins union 
greatl} contributed to the grow th of the 
political influence of the Imperial Gupta 
dynast} Six gold coins of Chandragupta 
I, all bearing the image of the king and his 


Lichchay i queen, hay e been found and pe- 
seta ed, one, in the Asiatic Societv of Bengal 
and the five others in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. On the obverse side of one of 
these coins, we find the king wearing a 
tight coat, facing the queen His right hand 
is raised offering her a flowei or jew el, 
his left arm rests on a spear On the 
margin of the coin on the queen’s side is the 
legend ‘Kumara Debi and under the king s 
left arm is written vertically ‘Chandra 
Gupta’ in Brahmi characters On the 
rev erse side is a goddess seated with legs 
dow n on a couchant lion w Inch lies on a 
lotus She holds a noose (pasa) in her 
right hand and the cornucopia in her left 
On the right hand side there is the legend 
‘Lichchay a} a ’ From this it appears that 
these were struck b} the joint; authority 'of 
Chandragupta and the Lichchay is (V A 
Smith’s “Catalogue of coins in Ind 
Museum, Calcutta/ p 95) 

What subsequent^ happened to these 
people, is w rapped in obscurity 

Thus, though it is possible for ua to 
build up a history , how ey er fragmentary , 
of the Lichch ai is of Vaisali, from the yen 
scant} materials ayailable, they linrdlv 
coyer their entire political career As late 
as about the middle of the 7th cent AD 
we find the Chinese traveller Ilteunt Sang 
recording Vaisali in ruins, with a sparse 
population, without any of its ancient 
glory and grandeur 

Hnsi CiryNDRA Rai Ciialdhuri 


WAR WORK Or INDIANS IN BRITAIN 
Ih Mrs St Nihal Singh 


A FTI R more than four yearn ofdeyot- 
ed scry icc m behalf of India’s fighting 
men the E istern longue, composed 
of Indian ladies residing m Britain and 
their British friends, demobilized the other 
dn> The interest that they took in Indians 
on nctwe Kmcc in I rnmx and 1 landers 
nm\ other theatres of war, and m Indian 


prisoners m the hands of the Germans nnd 
Turks, nnd the yyork thnt they did to jn 
sure their comfort nnd to alley into their 
sufferings de«tr\ c grateful!} to be remcm- 
fiered 

The Pastern Longue was formed in 
October, 1014-, shortly after the new s came 
thnt Indians were on their yyn> to fight on 
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b\ the toe in France an 1 Flonder< Ind n conti 
nties to he it the head of the o\ er «eas nn ts of 
the Emp re in respect of m 1 tin effort 

So long as there w eTe am Indian soldiers 
m hospital in Britain Indian ladies the 
wnes of Indians who themselies \\ ere not 
Indian and their British fnends paid them 
frequent a lSits taking with them w arm clo 
thing and delicacies made with their own 



hands Mrs M Gupta uhoonlj tecentli 
returned to India was particularh active 
in this work of merc\ She was in Bourne- 
mouth at the time the first contingent ol 
wounded Indian soldiers was taken to the 
militaia hospitals at Netlev and Brocken 
hurst both near Bournemouth and began 
at once to make regular \isits to them 
takin 0 along with her delicacies made with 
her ow n hands and other articles that the 
suffering heroes specnlh asked herto suppK 
them \s soon as it became know n that she 
was unofficially mothering the wounded 
J.wAvs.w iwvsvuej wwd wiaftlnr )uw 

showered upon her bv her fnends and 
acquaintances to gn e to the men from India 
as an expression of British gratitude for 
what thev had done for the Empire For 
mam weeks Mrs Giq 1 1 continued to per 
form this gentle ww and came to lx. 
looked upon as the mother of all the w oun 
ded soldiers at these two hospitals 

Vnother Indian lads w ho did a great 
deal person ills to make life bearable to In 


dia s fighters w as Mrs Mnnalmi Sen 
daughter in law of Keshub Chtmder Sen 
She made sweets and cooked Indian food 
not onh for the wounded soldiers but also 
for the soldiers and officers who were 
allow ed to \ lsit London on Iea\ e ind enter 
tamed mam of them at her own home 
Mrs Prak ish Singh wife of Sardar 
Bashashar Singh of Patial i w is m Eng 
land at that time and she and her husband 
nd other Sikhs w ho resided at the Bhupm 
dr i Dharms da at 79 Smcl ur Road West 
Kensington \ isited Netlev and Brocken 
hi rst and took dong with them delicacies 
lor the Indian p itientsthere and welcomed 
those who \ isited the Dharmsala I 
remember that on the occasion 1 1 tl e birth 
dai of Guru Gobind S ngh shortb after the 
war began a large j irtv of Sikh soldiers 
\ ere brought to Lon Ion given an Indian 
feast at the Bhupendra Dharmsala In Mr 
Charles and the Lad\ Cecelia Roberts and 
then taken to Caxton Hall to take part in 
the meetm e th it had been organized m 



food ser\ ed at that banquet w as prepared 
bv Mrs P rakish S ngh her husband and her 
brothers Satiumi and \ikram Singh 
Sardars Sant Singh Chhachhi Sampuran 
Singh Tqa Singh Saroop S n 0 h and 
Gurmukh Sin^h and Thakur Jcssrojsmgh 
Seesodia who remained up the greater part 
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Service, had not \et ljeen sent to India to 
relieve a younger man for active sen ice 
though Lt Co! Bawa Jivan Singh 

Lt Co! (now Col JBholiNauth, and Major 

(now Lt Co! ) C K Bhikle, on lea\ e in 
Britain had gone, almost immediateh 
after the outbreak of war to report for 
dut\ in India 



Lt Col Baker like officers of the old 
anm , had had no experience of working 
w-ith \oung v olunteers who, in their 
enthusiasm for freedom s cause, had for the 
time being, put aside their pm ate work to 
render aid to the Lrapire menaced b\ an 
aggressive Power As can be easih 
imagined even now and again their was a 
clash betw een his ideas of military discipline 
and the Committee s conception of its 
pow ers and privileges At one time matters 
drifted to such a pass that a high official of 
the India Office had to call, late in the even 
mg, upon Mr Gandhi w ho w as lv ing ill at 
No 60 Talbot Road As both possessed 
great gifts of tact and common'ense, they 
arrived at an amicable understanding 

Hanlh had the organization of the 
Corps been completed and training begun 
when its services were urgentlv required to 
render medical relief to Indians who had 
been w ounded on the Continent The first 
Indian contingent, it mav be remembered 
reached Trance on September 26 1914, and 


the German supenontv , n arfillen, and 
other causes, combined to make the Indian 
casualty list extremely heavv 

Much of the work of canng for the 
Indian wounded fell upon the Indian voung 
men who had volunteered uncondition 
ally Some of them served on the hospital 
ships that convened the wounded from 
r ranee to hospitals in Britain Others 
acted as doctors and orderlies in the Netlev 
hospital a wing of which was set apart 
lor their care and later at the hospitals and 
nursing homes established at Brockenhurst 
Brighton and Miliord on sea 

How nobh the Indian commumtv in the 
Lmted Kingdom rose to the occasion ' Lt 
Col kanta Prasad with his long and 
honourable record and Mr M A Turkhad 
ex V icePnnapal oi the Raj kumar College 
(Kathiawar) flung their dignitv to the four 
winds and went to Netlev to sene is 
orderlies Thev soon found themselves 
however in an avvkw ird position, and had 
to retire 



bo gnat » as the need for „ maa 
orderlies m those earh dors of the „ ar that 
on .Noremberd, lSld, the I„d la „ 4 olua ™ 
Coqis issued an uigent appeal fo, 
orderhes Seteral r Oung I„ d ,au, nspoade" 
The conscientious care *. 

dan oath oh.ehIud“a?eu“ .e?,^“' 

ing the distress and 
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{snow house and Dog sled 


to carry supplies of food and clothing y\ ith 
him He can Inc off tl e land and the sea 
nnd at tl e same time earn on h s esplora 
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tions his sur\ ey mg and his other scientific 
obsery ations 

Stefansson is tall young with well Knit 
frame His 1 een but sympathetic e\ e s 
and open expression invite confidence 
Though i striking w orld figure he is e x 
tremeh suuple modest and democratic m 
his w ai s B\ parentage he is nn Icelander 
1>\ birth a Canadian ai d b\ choice ^nd 
residence an American 

Stefansson yy as cradle 1 in hardships 
When he entered the Unnersity of No^h 
Dakota he had only about one hundred q n d 
fifty rupees m his pocket blit like otl ier 
enterprising \mcncan stu lents he ean* e d 
money as fie secured" an education 
Strange to s iy the future Arctic explorer 
y\as expelled from the Uimersity becnt|<* 
he was considered a \cr\ independent 
strong headed fellow W lien I heard that 
story in North Dakota a short time ago j 
w as not a bit surprised Great men in all 
climes and in all ages hn\e been considered 
rcliels and it is they yylio w ill liyeinlustory 
the longest It is gratifying liowexer to 
note that Stefansson found a more edn 
genial atmosphere in the State Unncnuty 
of low a w here he graduated some sixteen 
y cnr« ago 

Tins Canadian Vmcncan mode Ins fir^t 
senture into the \rctic in 1GGG but be 
Inxmiie know n to tl c Western Hemisphere 
by Ins discoiety of the white I skimo* 
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of \ietona Island in 19X0 These blonde 
Eskimos are supposed to be the descen 
dants of Scandinavian colonists of Green 
land Daring his last expedition (1913 
1918) which was fitted out by the Cana 
dian government Stefansson broke all 
ties with civilization and buried himself 
tn frozen wastes Seasoned explorers of 
the Arctic shook their heads with misgir 
ing when no word was heard from Stefan^ 
son after a v ear had passed I heard him 
tell the other day how he and his party 
of two were able to exist for so long a 
penod 

His storr is indeed startling Great ex 
plorers such as Peary \anv*a and A. murid 
sen believed it impossible to live m the ex 
treme northern 1 ititudes unless ample pro 
v lsions w ere earned to sustain hf Con 
tran to this belief Stefansson started 
out with two companions onlv two sleds 
a team of mx dogs and little or no sup 
plies of fuel and food The result of this 
amazing expedition has been to rciolu 
tionise the theory of polar exploration 
At no time during the long months 
of isolation from the base of supplies did 
these three men run short of food Ordi 
nanly ’ said Stefansson our party ate 
tw o square meals a dav but w hen vv e w ere 
stormbound we ate as mam as half a 
dozen In the Arctic there are plentiful 
seals and polar bears and musk oxen The 
meat of the Arctic animals fumisned food 
the skin of the fur animals clothing 
while the blubber was used far cooking 
heating and lighting purposes Once when 
the part\ could kill no game or catch no 
fish it had to hv e for sev ernl days on seal 
oil soaked up in tea leaves in ptarmigan 
. feathers or m canbou hair to give it 
substance 

The life of Stefansson a \ iking descen 
dant reads like the borse saga tales but 
it is not my present purpose to recount his 
various hazardous exploits on the ice to 
tell how he traveled on dog sleds lived m 
snow houses dressed in skins ate largely 
raw meat encountered frequent blinding 
snow storms with th“ temperature sixty 
degrees below zero or discovered many 
new lands m the polar region His achiev e 
meats m the Arctic circle have been amply 


recognized by the scientific bodies of the 
work! These achievements have entitled 
turn to rank w ith Captain Roald Araund 
sen Sir Ernest Shachleton Admiral Robert 
E Pearv and Captain Scott as one of the 
greatest explorers of our generation What 
interests me most just now is Ins view on 
the effects which the Western civilization 
Ins on the Esl imos the native inhabitants 
of Arctic coasts 

The Arctic tribes according to Dr Ste 
fansson have nl w av s dwindled vv ith sw fft 
ness when thev havccome into contact wnth 
Western civilization and adopted its cus 
toms With civilization said he the 
Eskimos change their nomadic mode of life 
and m emulation of the vv hite man settle 
down m houses and live m one place This 
is fatal to them As nomads there is some 
limit on the unsanitary conditions of that 
dwellings but whenever they settle down 
permanentlv conditions become unspeak 
able an 1 tuberculosis is one of the inevitable 
results And those w ho escape consump 
tion die of measles and small pox 

These people should he protected ' 
said the explorer from our W estern food 
clothes homes and diseases Our cmliza 
fion cannot offer benefits in excess of evils 
to this race In fact our civilization \v ith 
all its blessings means decay This is m 
deed verv interesting as it comes from a 
man who is not only a famous explorer and 
an ethnologist but a former theological 
student in the Ilarv ard Divinity School 

Commenting upon the opposition of Dr 
Stefansson to the spread of the Christian 
faith the Detroit Free Pass particularized 
In the past missionaries in many 
places have too much insisted upon changes 
in harmless customs Tn preaching Chns 
tiamty they have often preached with it 
the necessity for adopting their national or 
family ideas of comfort and housing Cm 
hzation is not one of the essential Christian 
virtues and the road to salv ition can be 
traveled in a snow hut as well as in a 
wooden house In spite of our boasted 
altruism and high morality and humam 
tanamsm there is a great deal of heart 
lessness m our attitude toward weaker 
peoples and w e have no reason to assume 
that the white Eskimo wall meet a happier 
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fate than the rubber gatherers of Central 
Afnca and South America ' 

“Have the Eskimos anv morals I 
asked Dr Stefansson 


“Certatnlj thev have Eskimos are 
cheerful, self reliant, and admirable com 
pinions Thev are people among whom 
\ou ma} possibh have enemies and among 
whom you are sure to make friends people 
very much like vou and me, but with the 
social virtues developed rather more highlj 
than thev ha\e been among our own white 
people In a difficult struggle for existence 
under bard natural conditions the} ha\ e 
acquired the ability to live together in 
peace and good wall Of course, their points 
of view are sometimes apt to be different 
from our own Take this matter of dress 
It is the Eskimo custom for men and 
women, whenever the} enter their super 
heated dwellings to take off their coats 
and sit naked to the w aist The fact that 
the human form is essentmll} v ile and must 
be kept from sight is not known to the 
pnmitne Eskimo * 

Manx of the Eskimos are now convert 
ed to Chnstiamtv , but their tendenc\ is 
to develop a Chnstiamtv all their own 
And cunousl} enough, these Eskimos do 
not believe that the White Chnstmmt} is 
manj waj superior to their own Eskimo 
Chnstmmt} * Fundamental!! the Eski 
mos consider themselves better men than 
we are In the matter of Chnsti mit\ 
thev concede that we introduced it but 
thev do not concede that we know mon 
about it than thev do , just as mam 
Chnstians concede that Chnsti am tv spread 
from Rome but do not concede that Rome 
is now ad a\s the highest nuthontv in reli 
gious matters ” 


“A sinking wav m which this shows it 
‘‘elf,” continued Stefansson ‘ is in ‘the lie 
laf m sjiecnV revelations which conic di 
nctl} to the Eskimos and the belief m the 
rv birth of the S u lour among them Both 
m \lasKn and m Grcenl ind there have been 
wm-e the coming of Chnstiamtv , mam ca*=cs 
ot hnnincul itc Conception and ti i lnrth of 
hvr tided saviours of the r ice In some 

throul b '.i'"" ,K ?" >n t!ic IjihI 

lliro U! ,l, the fict that the thild bom 


happened to be a female which was not 
according to the predictions ’ 

In his discussion Stefansson relied less 
upontheor} than upon facts The weight 
of some of the evidence which he cited m 
support of his views was almost crushing, 
as for example, this story from his own 
experience 

On one occasion a commumtv of Christ 
lanized Eskimos, who had been taught to 
refrain from vv ork on Sundav , w ent to the 
missionary and requested him to ask God 
to see to it that the whales came on week 
dajs onl}, and not on Sundav s To the 
Eskimos this was not at all a strange 
request to make, because the} remembered 
that some of the shamans, medicine men 
had been povv erful enough to bring on 
whales when they wanted to Thereupon 
when the mission arv explained that it was 
beyond his power to control the movements 
of w hales the Eskimos became dissatisfied 
w ith his teachings compared him to a w eak 
inefficient shaman, and w rote to the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presb} tenan 
Church, in New York, to hav e him dismiss 
ed ‘ \Vc don*t w ant this sort of nussio 
narv, who cannot control the winds and 
tides, and help us in whaling, * w as the £ist 
of their complaint The native opposition 
to the missionary vv as so strong that he 
wab promptlv recalled bv the Board of 
Home Missions * 

“Aren’t the Eskimos superstitious ? ’ _ 

Stefansson looked at me for a second and 
then said after a deliberate thought* 

Let us first of all define a superstitious 
person A man is usuallv superstitious w hen 
he does not believe just cxactl} as we do 
I£ n’t that so 7 Granted that from our ow n 
point of v lew , w Inch ma} not alw a} s be 
infallible, the Lskimos are superstitious, 
vet the remedies vve provide through the 
missionaries for the cure of Eskimo supers 
titions are far worse than the disease 
itself 

The w orld renow ned trav cler and scient 
ist is firm in his belief that the native 
religion of a countiy is better than a 
foreign Mohammedanism of Arabi i 
Confucianism of China, Shintoism of Japan, 
Hinduism of India, Chnstmnitv of Europe 
and America, Shamanism of Greenland and 
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Indian Culture. 
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ideal of We which is embodied in the teachings of oar 
sages, his remarks would ha\e been perfectly in 
point Th* Essays of this learned Judge should sene 
as an eve-opener to persons who, without any know- 
ledge of Ind an life and condition have presumed to 
criticise our character and morality It should sene 
also as an eye opener to many an Indian who has no 
conception of the great lesson* wmch are capable of 
enabling India to influence world thought although in 
material p osp-ntv it has lagged behind many of them 
This volume of Essays should be studied carefully by 
ever\ Indian who aspires to lead the people ana to 
mould the aspirations of his country men 


A Lesson from China. 

The Hon Justice Sir John Woodroffe, m 
the course of an article vx the April number 
of the Indian J?ewerv, quotes the following 
passages from Mr A E Graham’s recently 
published \ olume called “Pencil Speakings 
from Peking” 

“And because they [the Chinese] built on the only 
foundation that never gives way, spiritual rectitude, 
their race persisted as a hung entity through all the 
disintegrating influence of political disasters, foreign 
conquests and periodic lassitude for more lhan 
twenty centuries It is only to-day that the Chinese 
mind is troubled wavering, beginning to wonder 
whether the old tree whose roots plunge into 
so immeasurable a past whose branches havo 
given shelter and nourishment to such countless 
generations, should not be cut down to make room for 
the plants and the weeds imported from abroad 
And some of the weeds are of a particularly rank 
species, bke the conceit of the Americanized students 
who seriously mistake their little wicks of foreign 
taught knowledge for a great light by which the 
destinies of i whole empire should be regulated 
When -one hears a specimen of Republican Young 
China in creaky vcllow boots illfitting tweed-, and an 
intolerable cap, impudently whistling and cracking a 
d rty riding crop in the Temple of k ung fu tsze, the 
very hall where Umperors used to worship wisdom vn 
the purity of early dawn one begins to fear that the 
death knell his rung even to Chinese vitality 

‘ She succeeded She had trained her patriotism 
into a force thit transmuted internal jealousies into 
joyful rivalries sluggishness into energy fear of 
personal loss or danger into a passion for self sacrifice 
buch a sp fit is mv mciblc No Power or combination 
of Powers can in the long run subjugate i people 
determined not to be conquered resolved to forego all 
tupp ness except the supreme one of independence, 
to suffer all losses except that of loyalty to its own 
1 jdeals ” 

Then follows a fine passage 
•Hut patriotism is a subtle quality Us tap-root is 
pride, which needs to be fed bv the self reliance 
flowing from consciousness of actual or from faith ui 
potential greatness. It is neither from the present, 
tv-t from the tmmcdMtc future tint tic Chinee can 

t;r,^X’p.r^nS”,T P 'S. CT , S t K 


for patriotic effort, a certain promise of the glories 
of a future it depends on the men of to-day not to 
render impossible of fulfilment Of foreign enlighten- 
ment they must take only that which really is tn 
Ughtenment, not a craving for noxelty, an illusory 
gamin monetary profit, a were change frott one 
superstition to another 

Sir John Woodroffe concludes with the 
follow mg remarks of his on n — • 

"Men who arc running here and there after every 
‘netv thing, clothing themselves unawares with 
garments which arc already out of mode to those who 
are learning the new (and y et m some respects how 
ancient ') moral fashions *1 his is not a counsel to 
rest to day just where we were yesterdav This is 
never possible and sometimes not desirabte It is a 
counsel not to throw away what is good with that 
vhtch calls foe supersession, and above all rot to lose 
that independent self which alone can assimilate what 
is of worth m others Mr Grantham has felt the 
necessity of saying this as regards China Much of 
what he say s will find its application in this country 
[India] to-day 


What the World Wants To day. 

The Ceylon Economist (of Jaffna) for 
April 1919 -opens with an article under the 
aboie caption m the course of which the 
writer \ery rightly obsen.es 

The World of Today wants the ready man, the man 
who by study and training has kept himself prepared 
and efficient Nothing can stop the man vvl o is equip- 
ped for the race of He with knowledge and earnest 
nos, and will power, and an unswerving resolution il 
ways to do right It is not enough that a man should 
have knowledge , character is even more thin intellect 
Mistakes arising from defective intelligence will gcnc- 
nlly admit of being rectified those which arc doe to 
defects of clnracter arc more often irremediable AH 
through life, that vs true A man must keep abreist 
of the advancing tide of knowledge, and must peer into* 
the future w ith i sound appreciation of the past imagi- 
nation and experience, industry ind concentration 
patience and judgment must come together in the 
successful life l ut with them all, and above them all 
must come the finer things— the things that make the 
difference between the men who leave thewor'dno 
better than they found it, and the men whose spirits 
haunt for ever the eternal shores of Time 

Then the \\ nter proceeds 
The \\ orld no more requires the man vv ho lives 
and feeds on the glorious past of his race and trades 
on vt Ahundred years ago a bttle boy was playing in 
a l.ondon cquarc He was nobody in particular, 
and had no gates open to him that were not open to 
other boys such is ne Rut he grew up fired with a 
great imb lion, ind he stood for 1 arliamcnt aga nst a 
man who boasted of his family, and his estates, and 
) is ancestor*, and said very Tittle of bimscW ' He 
stood on his ancestors ‘ it was said of him, and when 
his mil rose to speak frorrrthe hustingsthe shout was 
■ Whit do you *tand on t» '1 stand tn mv head he 
•aid and h v head nv*de him P» uie tin ter of Great 
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The Future of the Indian Trade. 

In the May number of. Thc Hindustan 
«ei/en, of Allahabad, Mr M Jr Ananta 
Rovt writes — 
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Re\ few , Mr S A Pande, m v , llb, 
writes an interesting article under tlie 
abov e caption w Inch is w ell w orth the 
serious consideration of our countr\men 
The writer says — 

Free trade has been the policy of the Gov ernment 
of India for all practical purposes since Ions' inspite 
of the intense demand for protection on the part of 
those who are entitled to a considerable attention 

Mr Pande concludes his thoughtful 
article with the follow mg obsert ations 

"The Government also should be more actively 
sympathetic than it has been hitherto it should note 
that in the long run the interests of the people and 
the interests of the Government are identical Tree 
trade has not been a blessing as is given out It is 
not true that the introduction of Protection would 
perpetuate the inefficiency of Indian mdustr es Asa 
matter of fact they have never been inefficient 


I et the people press the point of protection on 
attention of Government but if it proves disincline 
hear, let the people themselves do all that 1 es in f 
power to establish various industries in differ* 
parts of India and then work independently* 1 
Government We want industrial leaders w ) 
The present vv mer vv ill write separately on that 5Ub J e j\ 
The present writer has a belief that much can 
done by the people themselves if they work in ur) 1 
The writer thinks the real protection to the Ini 1 
industries can be granted by the people themse.' 
for is it not possible for people to purchase wher 
possib’e Indian made goods in place of IOTA'S" 
■commodities I think Government will never g» a 
protection then why depend on it ? People n ? us , 
what is in their power to do These arc the les? 
of Self Gov ernment Will the readers theieP. 

make it a point to organize bodies to encourage* 1 

Indian industries by purchasing only Indian g<?° 
whenever possible ^ 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Depths of Ignorance 

The New Statesman (of London) writes 

Ignorance is at times an amusing quality One 
got a certain pleasure the other day from finding m 
one of the afternoon papers a paragraph headed 
*\\ as at the Black Hole of Calcutta * wh ch announced 
that a Sergeant Roberts who d ed last week at Addles- 
town assisted to fetch out the Victims from the Black 
Hole at Calcutta ’ One positively rejoiced the follow- 
ing mom ng when a leading daily papet added a p nch 
of corroborative detail to the story and declared that 
the gallant sold er was in his seventeenth y C3r at the 
time of 1 is famous rescue cvplo t It is not that the 
blunder is an unusual one At least three Engl sh 
men out of lour we fancy have a hazy notion that the 
tragedy of the Black Hole was one of the inc dents of 
the lnu an Mut nv W lifin the jubilee (as the Daily 
Ttltgraph called it ) of the Ind an Mut ny was cele- 
brated a few years ago an Jngl sh peer made a 
speech in which he took it for granted that the incident 
ol the Ulack Hole was only fifi> years old instead of 
happening as it d d in 17 5 15 11ns we thmk gives a 

fair enough measure of the general ignorance of the 
facts of h story bvery schoolboy knows said 
Macaulay in l s most Iam< us sentence who imprisoned 
Montezuma and who strangled Atahualpa > Every 
•el solbov as any examiner can tell you knows 
nothing of the sort The schoolboy wlo had even 
I card of Atahualpa would be regarded w th awe by 
' ' Itiendv and reVat ons as one predest ned to a great 
career The ord nary sclioolboy U nks himself lucky 
t he can remember someth ng about Alfred and the 
luns and Harold and tl c arrow and wletlcr it was 
Henry \U! who had * * wives or !Unr> M wl o lad 


e ght His taste m historcal events is simple All 
asks is to be quite sure ol such things as that 
Battle of Hastings and Warren Hastings d d not of cu 
in the same century 

Where ignorance is bliss it is folly to be 
w isc 1 


Barbers 

The following extracts are from tbe 
Saturday Review — 

\\ hen we talked of W igs the other day, we 
we m ght find something to say of barbers And wC 
have as you will see - , 

Barber from barba a bread \\ hat a title for ,tlC 
man who chiefly lives by shaving ’ Adam says trad t‘°" 
wore a beard The kings of Pcrs a plaited theirs v' ,,tl 
golden thread and the Winged Bulls of Assyria arc 
but types of those kings The Chinese are a shayri 
people the Lgyptians were the same But the Maho- 
metans are bearded and Saladm s son, Turkish hi> 
tonans tell us, w ept for fear when he saw the shi ,c 
envoys of the Crusaders. The world is, and ahv?'* 
has been, divided into shavers and bearded » 1 n . 
razors oy ster shell razors in prehistoric tombs . tn a 
of them shudder and acknow ledge the omnipote ncc 
of the great goddess \ anity . . 

1 ! c greatest benefactor of barbers in the wor 10 * 
history is Alexander He who shaved h msclf ° 
preserve his youth shaved his army to prevent 11 * 
enemy seizing the r beards He set a fashion wh^" 
was followed bv every Greek fed Iicard wagger 
empre jl losoplcrs'by profess on alone excej ^ 
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list Lord Beacons field speaking nearly half n The \\ nter concludes — 
ccnturj ago Ins left on record these memorable But after all these an. details The essential 
words No Minister in this conntrj will do Ins f lct to bear in mind is that bj continuing the 
dut> who neglects way and e\vr> opportunity of Imp ml ^ !ir Cabinet with its changed sign' 
reconstructing as much as possible our Colonial fic ^ nce nftcr the „ ar 1S 0 , cr « c shall secure f 
Empire and of responding to those distant I ial Executive m which all parts of the 
si mpithies w h ch nm become the source of r „{ ]m c an equa i ^ OIce n nd an equal x otea 
incalculable strength an l happiness in this land bod » } nctimtcd b} ‘ one pur pose alone, the rccog 

Continuing the writer obsertes - m 11015 the fullest recognition, of them 

„ , principle of Empire 

If the Empire is to Teraam nn Empire there .-twice us 

must be a system o f common defense and joint This is nil ten good What St 
control of foreign policv These were the news most, how ever, in this connection 1S * . 

enunciated by the late Mr I orster when he there is not a single line in tins long article 
founded the Imperil! 1 edcrttion Lcigue with of c l os eI 5 pnnte( J pagc s referring t« 

Lorn Rosebcn as lus duel lieutenant as far bach T , t ^ 1 , _ „,-cictn!ice 

-.Slash So con. nice 1 visMr renter of the Indn -rad its people, as .f the 11IIW" 
necessity of Empire federation that he went so rendered bj tins country during the 
far as to say that it no such organization w ere count for nothing — not to speak of ou . 
brought into being self government would end ha\tn" nnv voice in the administration ol 
in separation Happilv that view lins not mate- ® if not those of the 

nahzed But the lact remains that if we fail to our ow n aha rs cv en H not tlioseo 

get closer together we nm the risk of drifting Empire of which India forms sue 
farther apart Federation has been the mutual important and conspicuous a part 

result of free institutions in Canada Australia 

and South Africa It rests with the present 

generation to extend the pnnciple of federal unity “The Good -Fellow.'* 

throughout the length and breadth of the British . ,, , , . * + 1 ,- Qnttir 

Empire The following extract is from the b'ltnr 


generation to extend the pnnciple of federal unity “The Good -Fellow." 

throughout the length and breadth of the Bntv>h , , - * + 1 ,- c n itir 

Empire The following extract is from the b’lttir 

* rfaj Ke\ien of London 

e con mues There is no good equiv alent in Fnghsh for 9 |C 

As regards organization for common defense, Trench phrase The Sham Good Tellow suggests 
considerable adv ance has been made since Mr somehow a fraudulent member of nn Ancient 
Torsters time Following on the inquiry by Order besides the word fellow had a bftd 

Rojal Commission into the defense of British and has still a dubious meaning 
possessions and commerce abroad came the Worth males the man and want of it the 


Torster s time Following on the inquiry bv 
Rojal Commission into the defense of British 
possessions and commerce abroad came the 


Colonial Conference of 18S7 when representa fellow show s that m Pope s time fellow meant 
tives from the outer portions of the Empire w ere a scoundrel Row Le Tatvx Bonhomme (the 
invited for the first time to discuss matters of sham good fellow ) is bj no means a scoundrel 
imperial defense with the statesmen of the he is merelj a man with a loud laugh a warm 
Motherland At that date the available force of manner and a cold heart ^ He is \ ery popular 
nctive militia in the Dominion oF Canada that is to saj' has hundreds of acquaintances 
together \\ ith the permanent corps amounted to and no friends With a sleepless x lgilance over his 
37 000 men the total armed strength in the own advancementmhfe heinterests himself hugely 
Australasian colonies w as 34 000 men while in , n the affairs of other people provided thev can 
the Cape and Natal the trained forces numbered be of us- to him In his unguarded moments he 
5 500 nnd 1 500 respectively Comparing the snvs I have no use for So and-So but quid lv 
position then with the numbers of oversea troops repents on refecting that nearly every man or 
engaged in the present war we get an insight woman maj help or hurt him So that the faux 
into the true inwardness of the late Lord Knuts bonhomme has at least one good quality he is 
fords observation that in each case there was a not a backbiter on the contrary he finds mdis 
large reserve that could be drawn upon in case criminate praise w Inch costs him nothing often 
of need The great Imperial Army m the field brings him a dinner and max get him an office 
today oners a splendid contradiction to the Tor the xvorld of the govemuig class is quite a 
sentiment expressed by the late Mr Bright at small w lnspering gallenronnd w Inch praise and 
Uirmmglvvm m 1885 that the idea is ludicrous abuse echo quicklj— a fact which men xvitlisar 
t lat the British Empire should form one country castic tongues nev er w ill remember The bus! 
lntere ? t . one undiv ided interest for the ness of other people becomes the business of the 
or defense And at the same time pro faux bonhomme in order that he maj talk to 
, * i , confirmation of Joseph Chamber them about it If von are a companj director, 
*K at English he xv ill read the report and congratulate von on 

shoulder to shoulder the dividend If you are a member of Parliament 
0ll ° r “" d td ) r°”. «'->« “ tt.ese.rtjr, of chj>tr.p 


y oitrs is the only sensible speech he has read 
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These are the harmless some uotil 1 sal the 
pleasant operations of tlie faux bonlioinmc 
Bat he has some horrid tricks fie practises an 
odious fitmiianti of address \tlter a few 
months or eren \\ ceks (if j ou are very import 
ant) acquaintance, he calls you Gy your Cftns 
tian name which he has learned from Who s 
Who? or hellej He calls eicrybodv George 


or Ham- or ci en hr some pet name I ke 
Titnger 

.Good fellow s such as these also about 
in tins conntn more or loss in all commit 
mties 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

1 India's W a* Finance and Postwar 
Problems Ay t G Kale, MJi Professor of 
History nod Economic* Fergusson College 
Poona 

Mr Kale's books are always timely Here 
for instance is a useful little publication of some 
150 pages epitomising the financial operations 
of the Government of India during the war 
The ultimate effects of many of these measures 
especially those affecting the country s currency 
policy , cannot y et be foreseen and as a rnle Mr 
knle contents himself with a statement and 
exposition of the ranous financial makeshifts 
■which the Government of India found itself 
called upon to adopt in this country and in 
England, to tide over the difficult years of the 
war and the problems of reconstruction arising 
out of the cessation of hostilities It is only on 
rare occasions as in reviewing Sir William 
Meyers financial administration that he allows 
himself the libcrti to criticise Goi eminent s 
financial policy The sacrifices made by India in 
the cansc of the Empire during the critical days 
of the w ar receive the author s hearty approval 
bat like other patriotic Indians he is pained to 
see those sacrifices often made light of by the 
enemies of Indian freedom V fall description of 
the great extent and comprehensive character 
of these sacrifices will be found in Chapters II 
III and I\ of the book The pecuniary contn 
butions of India do not natural!-, bear com 
panson with the sacrifices made by England in 
the same direction It is obvious that a country 
which can raise by taxation alone a revenue of 
more than £1000 mil in a single year without 
doing any injury to her future resources is in an 
incomparably better position to make such 
sacrifices than a country which is put to the 
greatest straits to raise a revenue of only 
£100 mil a year and that from a population 
approximately sue times the number 

One of the most interesting and at the same 
time troublesome experiences connected with 
war time finance m India has been the unusual 
nse m the value of silver— a n«e quite unique in 
10 


the history of the whtte metal in tecent tunes— 
which has had the unexpected effect of converting 
the rupee at -a single stroke from a token into a 
standard coin This result had not been fore- 
seen bv the people responsible for the establish, 
ment of gold-exchange standard m India and it 
has come as a great shock to the Goa emment, 
leading to the practical breakdown of the 
system Whether the ultimate solution of the 
difficulty will be found in on extensive circulation 
of gold coins and notes (thus reverting tempo 
ranla to a kind of bimetallism) in a permanent 
raising of the exchange value of the rupee or in a 
reduction of its standard weight and fineness (as 
has been suggested by some unpractical people) 
or simple b\ letting things alone cannot be said 
until the Currenci Commission which has been 
receutla appointed to advise the *lecretarj of 
State m this matter has submitte 1 its recom 
memlanons 

The get up of the book is attractive an 1 the 
stvle easy A certain amount of repetition is 
unavoidable in the treatment of such a subject 

2 The State ind the Child, Ay* n Clarke 
Hall The .New Commonwealth Books Senes 
\o 4 Publishers Afessrs Headley Pros 
Ltd London 'Price 2s net 


What is the riddle of the child s mmd ? Does 
the w orLing of the mental processes m the 
child follow the same general lines as in adult 
men and w omen w hose rational faculties are 
folly developed 1 It must be said to the credit of 
the humanitarian and. reforming tendencies Xf 
the modem age that it has tned to find a solntiori 
to these puzzling questions and ba«c t j, e r ‘‘ 
and training otlfte cnifa upon the ktmni.li 
thus attained Since the day, early m the rnSf 
centun when at the instance of S r 
Peel the First Factorv Act was passed 
British Parbament for the amelioratin', J *!? e 
condition of child labour m faetta^ * 

interest m the welfare of the child^o^* 0 ^^ 
flagged and today he is universally recognis‘d 
amongst civilised nations as tb* 
asset of the state whose” 

g should be the »tate^ B cou?.d 
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guid'ince 6 develop mto^’nsef^and'l^ 1T F u h< ^ le P r0 S t " imrae ,s arranged under four broad 
citizen oi the state The hnni ^ abiding headings called figuratively the Tour Pillars of 

^^^ThVunr^reaf Enforcement of the National 

p— tm”" e T). < o fS,,, ’ S " ! t C " C ' I ' C,S °" H ' aU1, ' E<J ““ 

rel ed on to turn him from Ii 9 «7L C ° mm °'p! } ’ ( b ) The Democratic Control of Industry , 

probl-m hristl-s with difficulties ^0””? , , Tiie i c ) The Re\ olution in National Finance (the 
probably differ even more .f 8 children system of taxation being so regulated that it 

thir oitlookZ Tife than ^ mSCVCSm " 111 y«M ™ the necessary revenue to the Govern 
people and no uniform mnf-.roa £ rov,n “P ment \Mthout encroaching on the prescribed 
evoked But the author s long exp-nence^ns ^ '* atl0nal Minimumbtandard of Life of any fatnffy 


evoked R„r , ne3 ot action can be 

mamstratfm . nut ? or 3 lon S evp-nence as a 
magistrate m a jusemle court and the close and 


continuous attention he has in verf to th* 0SC 1?°^ ( d ) The Sur P lus Wealth for the Common Good 

fits him to und rtake such a study ^tid the The Labour Party s policy towards India and 

result is an emmentk humane and oraeticjil other parts of the British Empire and towards 
nand-booh whch will be helpfal not only tn f °re:gn countries has a peculiar interest today 
magistrates of yuremle courts and to nennl<« and tbe following excerpts on the subject are 
engaged or interested in child welfare work taken from the published Draft Report of the 

aI f° to parents wishing to obtain nn First as regards the government of 

intimate ins ght into the life of their children different parts of the Empire the Labour Party 

The Auisop Lvuook brthcRt Ur . „ a ,i »s m fa\ our of the gradual extension of full sell 

Head rson V P Pubhsh-rs w J»" r g° v ermnent every where With regard to that 

Bros Ltd Price Is net Messrs Hcidley great Commonwealth of all races all colours 

This 1 ttle book of some 100 all religions and all degrees of civilisation that 

pm of one of the ohles? lendm If thf p c ?", tbe British says the E 'P orl 

Lohour Party iva 9 published each " Sl ‘ t,lc Labour Party stands for its maintenance 

(when the author was still a f and its progressist development on the lines of 

British Cab net) to kmdfepiopht s iMeresll t' , I ; 0C ? 1 ,^ n i‘ 0 “ 0raJ and H °”>* KuI ' A11 E °»>’ d ’ 
mm, and ideals nf the Parti and to Jonifl” *1 ,b £ ^ ' r “l>‘', ct for the right. of each people 

supporters of the need of t-corm™ T whatever its colour to all tlie Democratic Self 

broader has s ,f ,t w as to mfet ihl 1 »r which ,t ,s capable and to the 

requirements of tbe time IfLubonr i„ ? S f d P, rot ' ( * d5 of its own toil upon the resources of 
its part in creatine the new orde? of.™ U >*» o" n temtonal home anil tlie closest possibh 
saj s the author Tt must address nf.If . Ji co-opcration among all the lanous members of 
task of transforming” , nllitical orcfLli what has b ' CD ? 1 ' csstI ' , 't”:> "°t an Empire m 
from a federation of societies into ? nat?nn^ *'"f c , b “ l ’ Britannic Alliance The 

popular party rooted in tbe lifeof the demo Panj K' S 1,0 S™P at by with the esis 

crae; mid deriving its pnncinles and SS?,! tmg schemes of Impenal Federation TV c hare 
from the new publication^ ‘ tS ^‘£?P* tbv the projects of ‘imperial 

th-oU conditions he continues the nnneal of la 80 T far tlicse imply the subjec 

the party w is limited It Ins seeraecfio ‘ be ™ mm ? n Imperial Lcgtslature wielding 
though it neier actually was n class narti like ™ erclve power (including dangerous facilities for 
any o hr It was regarded ns the rnr^ftl,! '“I*"?! Ration nnd for enfomed 

manual w ageearner, seeking remedfes Sr T" 1 Clth ' r , ° r casting Self 

the r own material grid ances Tlm 'n S,m„ Coieming Dominions whose autonomy would 
hem on w e are told rested upo I a too naflow ' . <bereby ini a, led or of the United Kingdom 

concept, oiof baboir Th? LahoiS Pari « I 5 D ">i«rat,c Self tie, elopn.cnt 

of l s , l‘ " P,'"' t ' r of tbt I rodueers w hose 1 ibo J J.'i 'f *? £**%> 'rtmpcred or of India and the 
i , ra,a P rtn, t«e the ncccssties nr 1 J' i oloni ) ^ 1 Dependencies which would thereby ruu 
** Sn,fy an 1 cle ' He human existence & lu further exploited for the bencf t 

£f!fI ? C i there,s noth ' n S to preicnt the orn ° ^ " h 4 ,te E * n P re Rut ll bcl ei C s m the 
nnd otlser brain worker EZ ° f tiie d,Btrcnt Ptrts of the Empire 

joimnj, the partv c from m the formulation of n common pohev in matters 

t.nn . r ^ am s plans for the recon%*«,« {‘ ,Fcct,n T> the interests of all Wfmt we look 

the te™^"J ; demoerntic „ c , for the Report besides a constnnt 

•'« war me Set forth ?,! Brogtvss iiiiDemoeraticSelfGoiernnieut of every 
b .if''-’ 5 '. These einbrace ti l” rt “ rib ' Britannic Ml, once nn I especially m 
, * " til ns otbtr 9pl p r« nfi r.m.i >i w d ^ ** n conti itious participation of the 

and ettuahu fre «Iom secunty tuallt^offo^h^' e n Dom, , nion9 of Jndlo nud even 

kcmiitrartwn # 1,1 , Uw Draft Report 5j“r;/, 0 . fot her Dependencies in the most confdcn 
"rtMfoim 7i" n J* iK en . ,, * 11 > •‘"‘wnTp b °a Si nn? 10 " 1 of the Cabinet, so far ns Foreign 
f lhe F xcetit vc tie J? d , In, P cnft > are concerned, «Hd 

f thf nnniml «»«mblv of on Impenal Council 
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representing all constituent* of the Bntaniix 
Alkancx and all patties »n their Local Legwla 
tnres which should discuss all matters of 
common interest but only in order to make 
recommendations for the simultaneous considera 
tion of the various autonomous local legislatures 
of what should increasingly take the constitu 
t tonal form of an Alliance of tree Nations 

The Labour Party a policy towards foreign 
countries is also actuated by quite disiaterested 
fnotnes Without d smug in any way to 
preiudicc the power prestige or freedom of action 
of other nations it would Tike to see all countries 
of the worl l join together in a League of Nations 
whose decisions would be equally binding upon 
all This is w hat the Report says As regards 
our relations to foreign countries we disavow 
and disclaim any desire or intention to dis 
possess or to impoverish anv other State or 
Nation \\e seek no increase of territory We 
disclaim all idea of economic war We our 
selves object to all Protective Tariffs but we 
hold that each nation must be left free to do 
whit it thinks best for its own economic deve 
lopment without thought of injuring others 
We would put an end to the oil entanglements 
anil Testifications of Secret D plomacy and the 
formation of Leagues against Leagues We stand 
for the mimed ate establishment actually as a 
part of the Treaty of Peace with which the 
present war will end of a Universal League ot 
Society of Nations a Supernatioml nutbontv 
with an International High Court to try all 
justifiable issues between nations an Interna 
tional Legislature to enact such common laws 
as can be mutually agreed upon and aw Interna 
tional Council of Mediation to endeavour to 
settle without ultimate conflict even those 
disputes which are not justiciable We- would 
have all the nations of the w orld most solemnly 
undertake and promise to make a common cause 
against any one of them that broke away from 
this fundamental agreement 

Though the vision of these great ideals seems 
to have been parti) lost si"ht of in the first 
flush of victory over a powerful nnd oierbe-inng 
enema it is not perhaps too quixotic to hope 
that in some not ter) remote future they will 
fully assert themseb cs and the time will come 
when to quote the beautiful lines of tlie poet 
with which the book begins 
These things «hall be ' a loftier race 
Than ere the w orld hath known shall xi*e 
With flame of freedom m their soul* 

Vnd l ght of know ledge in their t \ es 
They shall be gentfc brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood but dare 
\n that mar plmt i mn s lordsh p firm 
On earth and fire and *ea aud air 
* Nation w ith nation lard w th land 
In armed shall 1 ve as comrades free 
In every heart and bram shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity 


Sew arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier mus c fill the skies 
And every life shall be as long 
When all the earth is Parad se 

P Banerjee 

M tv. Gixbhi a i Ind an Pitnof 11 Salih 
Afr ca by Joscbh J Dote Baft st Min ster Johannes 
bi rg hirst Ind a Edition P bt sled by GA Natescin 
a d Co Madras Pp T04 Price Pe 1 

Mr Gandhi whether one sees or not eye to 
eye w ith him ei crythmg he does or s-tys js 
unqwestio 1 -vbljr an extraordinary man and an 
unalloyed patriot of a high order and n book 
recording his doings and sayings cannot but 
therefore be of h gh interest to the readers of 
our public events 

.Ess ' vs by T LaU! « PtlUt BA Pr ted at 
He Sridl ara Pnnt tig Hone Tnvandram JQ/8 
Pp 3 to—Ixiv 

This well pnnttd book contains 17 essays on 
diverse subjects all of them more or less interest 
ing to the general reader 

Sweet Are tiie Lses of Adversity by V S 
’la du P ibhsl ed by Sol It 1 fi* Co Madras 

This is a small brochure of 68 pages but all 
the same it is written in a fascinating style and 
manner 

The Secret or Love avt> 7 ife— Published by 
tl t Victoria Press Maulmtm Pp 64 

This pamphlet contains a discrete and nice 
collection of sayings aud writings of eminent 
men— sages and saints writers and author 0 — 
on the subjects indicated by its name 

Mk\i£>k»nduu oy a University ron Baroda— 
by P Stshndn Professor Hindi University of 
Benares Pp 67 

There is already a University in Mysore 
and it is but meet that it should be m con 
temptation to found one in Baroda another 
of our progressive Indian States It is only 
reasonable and therefore highly desirable that 
an Indian State under such an enlightened ad 
ministration as that of the Gaekw ad conta n 
mg an area of some 8 000 square miles and a ] o- 
pnlation of more than 2 000 000 -with a revenue 
exceeding a couple of crores-of rupees per annum 
and a h gher percentage of literacy among it* 
people than even that obtain ng among the 
population of British India should posse’s m all 
r esp ects a fullv equipped University of ns own 
so that in all matters of essential progress of 
Us people it may nghtlr lx considered as self 
contained On w hat 1 ues this proposed 
l n rersity should be establ shed and how 
should it* nff-i rs be conducted ate set forth m 
detail in thi3 brochure After dwelling on the 
various points that are essential w conducting 
the affairs of a tnilv efficient Uaivers ty Mr 
Seihadn, wb le laying stress 00 the social sid» 
of Uoirers ty me says 

* If Univer-ity hit » to be real and phy 
an active part m the development of the 
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numerous social and cultural qualities^ that 
go to make up the character of the perfect 
gentleman, there must be energetic and organised 
attention p-i'd to all the numerous details calcu- 
lated to foster them in the college In the ax erage 
Indian college to-day, the actixity that there 
may be m the direction of students’ societies 
and kindred matters, is often spasmodic, depen- 
ding for its initiation and existence on a parti- 
cular set of students— v ery small in number— and 
collapsing with their departure, to need later 
revival under a similar fortuitous concourse of 
circumstances Such a state of things must be 

E ut an end to in the proposed Unix ersit y scheme, 
y providing for a University Union with meet- 
ing, recreation and reading rooms and allow mg 
the concern to be managed by the students 
themselves incidentally affording them elementary 
lessons in self gox eminent w hich w ill stand them 
in good stead, when entering on the more serious 
responsibilities of life Discussing this aspect of 
University life, the Right Hon’ble Mr A J 
Balfour went so far as to say, ‘For mi own 
part there is nothing of which 1 am more clearh 
convinced than that no University can be descri- 
bed as properly equipped which merely consists 
of an adequate professoriate, adequate lecture 
rooms, and adequate scientific apparatus which 
only satisfy the needs, exacting though the\ are 
of modem education Something more than 
that is required if that Unncrsity is to do all 
that it is capable of doing for the education of 
the young men of this country , and that some- 
thing is prox ided by the Union I know , speak- 
ing from my oxxn expenencc.it js our contem- 
pornnes xx no make our most useful critics, it is 
excu our conteraporanes who make our most 
mstructixc teachers and a Unixersity life xxluch 
consists only of the relation betxx ccn the 
teachers and the taught, betxx een professors 
nnd students is but hall a Unixersity life 
The other hall consists of the intercourse betxi een 
the students themsehes the dax to-day common 
life, the day-to-day mterehangc ol ideas, of 
fneml«lnns, of commentary upon men and things 
nnd ol tire great problems which the opening 
world naturally suggests to the young Some 
of the xxords m the latter part of the extract 
xxouldsccmto suggest a slight exaggeration of 
the ndx nntnges of social life in the Unixcrsitx, 
but Indian Colleges arc vet n long xxay behind 
taking adequate advantage of such societies and 
we should «cc more in them with kindred things, 
of gatherings xvliere student* max hold 

Debate n band 

Of vouthful friends, on mind and art , 

And laljoii r mid the changing mart, 

And all the fra mew orh of the land 


T! ctc are other details too, like the arrange 
ment of social gatherings common dinners, Ol, 
Hovs Olv* rrotntions theatricals etc , the or 
Mnirngntwrtu nf «h*A within limits ought t 
be » penally enjoined cm llic authorities of th 
CoUpv «nd th* Vmvermtx Opportunities for th 


healthy development of the social impulse she 1 
also be furnished to the youths by the or g ai ] ... 
tion of Social Service Leagues and other tost 
tions The organisation of Unix ersi tv Co opr 
tive Store should hax e similar educational va , ’ 
apart from its immediate material advantage / 5 ^ 

Mr Seshadn’s suggestions are well 
serious study to those of our educated conn. r 3 
men w ho are interested in University flu- 
xx hether in British India or in the Indian Star 
R MuKtRjCA 

Bengali 

Jib is (Life) Bj Birendrakumtir Datla, 

B L , cloth bound, bp 2 gr Price Rs 1-14-0 J$3* »», 
Messrs Gitrudas Cnaiterjee 6 ° Sons 201, Cornice 
Street , Calcutta. *j, e 

This is our author s second appearance before,^ 
public His first novel Praheltka was xery fax ^ 
ably reviewed in this magazine and the 
xolume fully sustains the reputation he has 
achieved We are glad to find that the P rom ‘ sc 1 i <e r 
gaxe of a bright literary career as a writer and tn» a 
of original and independent views on all quest 
which are beginning to agitate the bosom of our 
mobile, decrepit society making its dry bones v ^ 
more instinct with life, Has, m the xolume before 
advanced decidedly a step nearer fulfilment , . 
questions we refer to are those which we often . 
discussed, in one form or other, in our leading 
monthlies like the Prabasi, the Sabuj Patra, *\ . 
the Bharat 1, requiring a new orientation of thouP' 5 
a fresh outlook on life, and a critical attitude in tc{< , 
to ancient customs and authorities There is little 
a plot, properly so called in the story , lovers ol ,nc 
sensational, who are not happy unless they rec ci '« 
strong nervous thrills, will find very little of exciten lcn t 
in this simple talc but those who are satisfied 
a calm and equable flow of the nerve-current, will 
it sufficiently interesting, with a variety of characf er ® 
both male and female, brought into strong relief, 
the light and shade carefully distributed over 
'vJwJfc.vMfvnis icwk VvWaxS xvpx-fAvs, aSwuswvti WTlbT 0 * 
uant observations, and quiet rural scenes full of S) 711 , 
pathetic touches natural and human, the effect °! 
all which is heightened by a graceful style, simple ^ el 
impressive 

These qualities arc happily not so unconH 11 ®” 
among the younger generation of Bengali writers a*, ° 
give the book any special distinction, or to call for ,,,e 
readers particular attention, which we are anx' ou ? 
to bespeak on its behalf The real merit of the b°° K 
lies elsewhere Not all our novelists arc think^J* 
some pose to be so, by weaving a third hand rechaP-O. 
of our ancient philosophies into their nov els by wa/ ®* 
emphasising tneir 'wholesome moral tone, otflfj, 
claim to lend society back from its present so-ca*~“ 
degenerate and chaotic cond tion to the good old d 3 ' 
of the Sanatana Dharma byxop ous allusions to M-\, 
and Jajnavalkya, and by drawing picture* of 10*“ 
husbands and wives ana of sweet domestic felicity ‘ 
which each knows nnd keeps h is place, and then!®*, 
remote they are from realty the better they are 
posed to be These writers, ©wing to the wnhm»*"? 
drafts which they make on the glories of our anrlv" 
Indi >n ctvd sation, pass for patriotic and their bo® 
command a ready sale In no oilier cmh*ed ceu*t ,fV 
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is this kmd of intellectual slav ery to ancient forms and 
traditions considered as a sure passport to literary 
success Elsewhere thought is judged, not on a 
narrow sectarian or religious basis, writings with a 
strong denominational bias ate treated as outside the 

t ale o! national literature and do not find mention m 
terary histones except where they rise to the level, 
say, of Banyans Pilgrim's Progress or Pascal’s 
Power— but as it should be, on its own merits, the 
thinking mmd showing itself as free, und mensioned, 
and competent to treat of men and things with strict 
fidelity to the laws of nature, psychology, and logic, 
coloured, of course, by depth of insight and knowledge 
as well as by charm of style, which give the writer 
his peculiar distinction But given the prerequisites 
we bav e named, the writer may be as bold as he likes, 
and society, instead of judging him amiss, will seek 
out the fruitful thoughts and suggestions in his writ 
mgs, and thank him for them It is from such a 
standpoint that the author of the book under review 
should be judged, and if we do so, we shall find that 
though some of hi* ideas raise a big splash in the 
placid waters of Hindu 'ociety it is one which is 
badly needed in its present stagnant condition m order 
to set that healthy current in motion which has long 
since departed from its midst, carrying all, or nearly 
all, the healing properties of the life-giving fluid hot 
India at the present day stands in this respect exactly 
where Russia stood in 1S61, when Turgenev wrote his 
Fathers and Children The following dialogue in 
which Bazarov, the hero of the storv, who, according to 
Mr. Edward Garnett, "stands for Humanity awakened 
from century-old superstitions and the long dragging 
oppressive dream of tradition”, takes the leading part, 
is equally applicable to ptesent Indian condtions 
•tt'e do not accept any authorities 'At the present 
time, negation is the most beneficial of all’ ’But one 
' must construct too, you know'. That s not our busi 
ness now The ground wants clearing first ' Soresh, 
the hero of the book under notice, is the prototype of 
Bazarov, tin his aggressively protestant attitude to- 
wards all shams, he touches in places George Eliot’s 
helix Halt, and Rabindranath’s Cora with which Felix 
Holt has so much in common, and also Sandip. the 
Neitrschean hero of Rabindranath's The Home and 
the World To iS'citrsche, the Christian virtues of 
patience, meekness, humility, long-suffering resigna- 
tion, and the like, indicate a low degree of vitality 
characteristic of slave-moral ty The West is great, 
not by following, but by practically repudiating it 
I he 'elevation ofthe type man’ is the aim of .Neitzsche 
and be holds that the worst kmd of spiritual weakness 
is the weakness of will, and that this » III to power, 
and not the will to live, is the motive force cl We. So 
he proposes a transvaluation of all existing values, 
and this is also what our hero Suresb does. There is 
much in the teaching of \ wekaiuinda which is akin 
to that of Neitzsche at his best and with which, we 
fed, our author cannot but be in hearty -sympathy 
The late world-war has served to reveal tie dangerous 
elements in N'eitrsche s teachings, but if any country 
bis insistence on manly self-reliance, free-ipin ted ness, 
mtetlectua! bravery' and courage to face unpleasant 
and disconcerting truths are most urgently required to 
redress the balance of civilisation, it is pre-eminently 
Ind-a, where even a single thought, remotely suggest 
mg a dcviat-ci from the pessimistic, world weary, 
peace-regarding yet fimpareus social standard *et up 


by the hoary sages of antiquity, drops on us like a 
bombshell and is promptly ejected from the four corn- 
ers of our smog little menial cage so irretrievably fixed 
in its ancient socket The Montagu Chelmsford Re- 
port on constitutional Reforms rightly says that ' the 
placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not tl>c 
sod on which Indian nationhood will grow, and that in 
deliberately disturbing it we are working for her high- 
est good ’ If this be true m the field of politics, it is 
still more so in regard to the cry mg soual evils which 
hamper our union and progress and make a thorough- 
ly successful political reconstruction so difficult to 
achieve If at limes our author seems to be too dog 
matic and iconoclastic it should be remembered that 
it 1» from the efforts of such patriotic writers and think- 
ers, who have the courage of their convictions and do 
not hesitate to state their conclusions in dear, unam- 
biguous language, and not from sentimental admirer* 
of the nat onal culture with their too nicely balanced a 
sense of the hold of past traditions on future evolution, 
that progress is likefv to come While the admirers 
of the past muse and poetise and are lost in the mazes 
of their search after the true genius of the race, its 
evolutionary tendencies, its cultural affinities and 
characteristic spiritual excellences, the blood, which is 
well nigh frozen in our veins by thousands of years cf 
blind adherence to the status juo, loudly calls for some 
strong ttclt-directed galvanic shocks which will set up 
the circulation revive our animation and recall ns to 
life This is the aim of the author, and Hus, we be- 
lieve, gives the name to his book A society is what 
the men and women composing it make it too much 
emphasis on the doctrine of heredty, past tradition, 
the slow process of evolution, and the necessity of 
gtadual assimilation, may be requ red m the case of a 
godhead people who are not afraid of making 
the boldest experiments, but they are entirely out 
of place among a people like ourselves, who are 
scandalised by the slightest innovation in thought and 
practice To those who are not scared by daylight, 
whose hearts feel for the under-dog and revolt against 
brutal inequalities and yearn for all round progress, 
and whose minds are captivated by the vision of a 
great and glorious future for their sacred motherland 
of India a book of thn, type IS as a balmy breeze, 
refreshing and health giving enriching our thoughts 
and stimulating us to noble endeavour It is for 
this reason that we would distinguish it from the 
generality of commonplace Bengali novels which 
flood the mhrket. have their btief season, and are 
forgotten The lessons the author has to preach do 
not, it is true, evolve themselves without conscious 
effort nut of the natural denoument of the story , that, 
however, is the characteristic ol the highest art, and 
he cooies next best, for hts reflections are embod.ed 
in dialogues which are skilfully interwoven with the 
story and fit m with the characters in whose months 
they are put The quotation from Montaigne in the 
titkspage seems to indicate that the-author expects. 

•a fit audience, though lew,’ but we believe we are 
right tn thinking that the book » 3 l have a more 
permanent value than that which we are apt to attach 
to the majority of works of fiction which see the l<Hvt 
of dn in our country. To appreciate a work of this 
kmd we must be largely free (tom local prejudices, 
and we shall be alt the better prepared for it bv 
possessing a general -w or king knowledge of the 
matrt currents of world thought But thi« equipment 
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we teel sure is not too much to expect of readers of 
the Morftr i Rev evi 

The authors agnostic creed is not the outcome of 
cheap cyn c sm but is palpably the result of deep 
sympathy w th the m sery of suffering spec all} m 
tb s unhappy land of ours It rem nds us of Tenny 
son s 1 nes 

There 1 ves more fa th n honest doubt 
Bel eve me than in half the creeds 

A Critical Hindu 


Gujarati 


VIahatua Gandhi ni Vichar Shrashtj (**1*TT 
fnxnT azfu ) b> Mithuradas Trikamji 
printed at the Bombay Vaibhav Press Bombay 
Cloth bound With i lustrations Pp 413 Price 
Rs 3 12 0 (/p/p) 

The ideas and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi have 
been focussed in this bool at hich is 1 collection 
of Ins speeches and writugs m Lnglish H ndt 
Maratlu and Gujarati So far as aae know this 
is the first collection of its 1 in<l and the educa 
live and instructne influence that the subject 
matter of the collection is likely to exert over 
those who are unacquainted aaith any other 
language except Guiarati is so great tl at that 
in itself is a sufficient reason for according a 
warm welcome to it The subjects have been 
selected w ith great care and the translation does 
credit to the translator We trust the bool 
would be read bv each and every nitiu of 
Gujarat 

Mmari Vis Virtao ) by 

Ktshavpra ad Chkotalal IJesa 1 B A LB B pub- 
is bed bp Rama s gar am G Tnpathi pn ited at the 
Bhagi odaya Printing Press Ahntdabad Cloth 
bound II ith illustrations Pp 30$ Price Rs 

300 (1919) 

\s its name implies this is a collection of 
twenty stones written bv “the author at various 
times and published in different magazines 
Their model is the short stones ippenrmg in 
English monthlies like the Strand and Londo 1 
\fngaz ue They fulfil the functions of short 
stones m every wav ind througho it the whole 
book there is not a single di 11 page The cir 
cumstnnces on w htch they are b i«cd ty n fy or 
rather represent the present times mu hence 
there is no difficulty whatever in appreciating 
the worth nnd the intellgence of the writer 
Mthougli it lacks tl e innate knack of the huino- 
nst the situations painted by lum are not 
without d st met interest The stones certainh 
furnish delightful reading 


S*v* \h*ui> Kavy* M»i omnui ( xff vra*r 
* «l ) Part M Cd ted h Jhanehand 

''nUrthand Jhartr 1 Bomba <■ Printed at the 
Dlir nl Jubilee prtnli g rrt s Ahnelabad 
CLih bound Pp 4S0 Pr ee Pt o ta 0 irg/S) 
This is the sixth book (pearl) of the sene* 


mat gurated by the Devcham! Gulabchand Trust 
for the publication of old Jam texts It com 
prises three large poems Rupchnnd hum ar Kas 
\ala Damayanti Ras and Shn Shatrunjaya 
Uddliar Ras ’ There is a t ery w ell written intro 
duction b\ Mr Derasan who'e efforts in the 
direction of resuscitating old texts are well 
1 now n Th“re is also a life of the poet Naya 
Sunder by Mr hi D Desai which furnishes t 
lot of information about his w ork and times 
The first Ras is devoted to the ingenuity with 
which women when so minded carrr their 
points in the face of great difficulties 


Marathi 

SiiuncRisnxA Charita by Rio Bihaduf C \ 

\ aids a If 1 LLB published by Chitrishala 
Press Poona Pp l M+320+ 4 Pride Rupee 1 

There is hardly any w riter in the Marathi 
speal tug world who is more competent to 
narrate the life-story of Shrikrishna than Rao 
Bahadur C \ \nidva whose mastery over 
Sanskrit Literature and specially over the two 
great epics is unrivalled The one feature or 
this book that distinguishes it from others ol 
its 1 ind is that the ston is told almost >n the 
inimitable language of the Pur an a* Different 
parts of Shnknshna s life and the absorbing 
incidents and rihecdotes with winch it abounds 
are found scattered in various Puranas eg 
Maliabh irat Bhagavat Hafivamsh Mr 
Vaidya has gathered these sc ittered threads 
and woven them into an exquisitely beautiful 
story In Marathi it is difficult to find a more 
compact and at the sametime comprehensive 
biography than th s It is well proportioned 
and vv ell w rittcn Generally such books deal 
with one aspect only of that divine life and they 
merely swana with descriptions of miracles 
This work of Mr Vaidya is to a great extent 
free from these flaws The book as it comes from 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject vv ill 
be warmly received by the Marathi knowing 
public A chapter embo ly mg the translation ol 
Bhagavvadgitn verse by verse in which the 
teachings of Shnl rishna are enshnned forms 
p irt of the book A short masterly introduction 
in raagniG cut language full of st blime thought 
adorns the book. \n informing appendix 
lesmbing the times in which §hriknshn 1 lived 
is a \ al mble addition to the w ork The diary 
of Sliriknshua p 111 nml tfic comparative 
ages of Shnknslma ml \rjun on p 2 \ppendix 
JI will r veal to the reader the object with 
vv hi h tl c book is presented to the public 
Accuracy of statement of facts marks cv cry page 
of it ManyMiffier from Mr \ atdya m fixing the 
age of Shnknshna nnd on other points also hut 
vve venture to snj there will be no difference of 
opinion in according a place of honour to this 
boo a among all the biographies of Shnknshna 
ui Marathi The book is well printed and 
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t\on a id ra s ig of tl c poor depressed aa 1 
oppress 1 presided on the occas on The Report 
is indeed Inghh interesting and our readers w dl 
do well to procure for themseh es a copv each to 
be had for the price of 8 annas at the follow iflg 
offices of this Mission — 

P'C Mission Office Charm Rd Girgaitm Bombay 
070 Taboo t St Camp Pooiia 
Near Post Office Old Htfbh 
Panchpaoli Nagpur Citj 
142 Narayen Pillai Street Ban 
galore Cantonment 

(15) Is it Self Goi prnment ’ bv Prasanva 
dan M Desai pnnted at the Commercial Press 
Botnbav Th s pamphlet disci s«es m detail the 
manageme t of municipal affairs in India w hicli 


the author holds mid he rightlv does so are for 
from self goiernmg * 0 

(1G) Rfforton Punuc Instruction in ^ 
oil for 1917 IS 

(17) Supplement to the above 

(18) Resolution Reviewing the Reports on 

tiii- Working oftiie District Boirhs in Be"G 
for 1917 18 r . 

(19) The Bengal Bihar and Orissa 
operative Journal for May 1919 

(20) The Bombai Co-operative Quarts* 1 -' 
for June 1919 

(21) Bureau of Education Occasional 
Reports No 8— Thf Training of Teach**- 
lssued bi Superintendent Goiemment Prid 
India R Hastings Street Calcutta Price & AS 
or 0 d 


A LETTER FROM ROMAIN HOLLAND TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The following letter has been sent bi the great 
Trench author Roman Rolland to the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore 

ERTAIN free spirits w lio feel the need 
of standing out against the almost 
universal oppression and serntnde 
of tie intellect hove concewed the project 
of this Declaration of Independence of the 
Spint —a copi of which I enclose 

Would i ou giic us the honour of uniting 
y our ow n name w ith ours 7 It appears to 
me that our ideas are not out of har 
a.vtW av.v.T'S We W'vno. re- 

ceived the consent of Henn Barhusse of 
Paul Signac the painter of Dr Fredcnh 
van Fedcn of Prof Georg Fn Nicolai of 
Hcnn \an der \elde of Stefan Zweig and 
we expect the consent of Bertr ind Russell 
Selma 1 agerlof Upton Sinclair Benedetto 
Croce and others We think of collecting 
at first three or four signatories for each 
country — if possible one writer one 
sniant one artist,— and then publish the 
Declaration making the appeal chief! v to the 
intellectual elite of nil nations If \ou can 
recruit for us some names in India Japan 
and Chinn I should be icn much obliged 
I could w isli that henceforth the intellect of 
\sia might tnke n more and more definite 
part m the m unfestatiOn of the thought of 
luropc Me dream will i K that one dm 


we mm see the union of these two hen 11 
spheres of the Spirit and I admire you * or 
having contributed tow ards tins more v' aTV 
anj one else Allow me to tell a ou in ton 
elusion how dear to us are i our wisdom 
and a our art and accept I prai the 
expression of mi profound s\ mpathj 

Romain Rolland 
P S — I haie allowed myself to lai stress 
on certain passages of y our lecture of 1016 
at Tol jo in one of mj articles published 
during the W ar I am sending it to you 
under separate coier w itii the request that 
vou will pardon the unperfection of the 
French translation I enclose with it 11 
little pamphlet dedicated to one of our old 
philosophers of Europe \\ ho has exercised 
a great attraction oier m\ thought And 
whom perhaps ion will loiC also — Empe- 
docles of Agngentum 

DLCI ARATION 01 INDEPENDENCE 
01 THE SPIRIT 

Eellow workers of the Spirit comrades 
scattered throughout the world and separ 
ated from one another for hie years by the 
armies the censorship and the nations 
engaged in war, we address our appeal to 
you at this hour — w hen the barriers are 
falling dow n and the frontiers arc openmg 
again — to re-establish our brotherhood 



A TETTER FROM ROMAIN KOI LAND TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


SI 


of union but a new union more firm and 
secure than that which was established 
before 

The war has thrown our ranks into 
disorder The greater number of the mtel 
lectuals hare placed their knowledge their 
art, their reason at the service of the 
governments We do not wash to accuse 
anv one* or to make an\ personal reproach 
We know the weakness of individual souls 
and the elemental force of the great collect 
ive currents All of a sudden the latter 
has swept away the former because noth 
ing had been foreseen m tone to offer rtsis 
tance Mnv thu* experience at least sene 
us in good stead for the future 

And first of all let us Wh realise the 
disasters which hare resulted from the 
almost complete abdication of the intellect 
of the world and its \oluntarv enslaiement 
to the forces let loose The thinkers and 
artists had added a scourge winch has tor 
men ted Europe m bod v and soul an meal 
culnble i olume of poisonous hatred Thei 
have searched eierv arsenal of their know 
ledge their imagination their ancient and 
modem precedents historical scientific 
logical poetical for hate Thet haie lab 
oured to deston understanding and love 
between man and man In doing this thev 
bai edisfigured and debased Thought w hose 
ambassadors thev were Thei haie made 
Her the instrument of the pas«ions and 
without knowing it perhaps the weapon 
of the selfish interests of n political orsocial 
parti a state a countn or a class Thev 
now emerge from this savage conflict —in 
w Inch all nations both victors and vanqui 
shed haic been consumed bruised irnpov 
enshed and in their heart of hearts how 
ever little thei acknowledge it ashamed 
and humiliated at their consummate folli 
and Thought entangled m their struggles 
emerges with them ruined and fallen 

Up 1 Let us *et tlic Spirit free from these 
entanglements from the«e humiliating 
alliances from these hidden slaveries * The 
Spirit is the servant of none It is we who 
nre servants of the Spint W e have no other 
master We are rondetocam to protect 
its life to rallr round it all men who have 
gone astrai Our part our duty is to 
'‘keep a fixed point to show forth the 
11 


pole star in the midst of the turbulence of 
the passions in the night Among these 
passions of pride and mutual destruction 
we make no selection w e reject them, all 
We sene Truth alone Truth that ts free and 
frontterless without confines without pre- 
judice of race or caste Certainly we do 
not exempt ourselves from Humanity It 
is for Humamti we labour but for Hu 
mafutv w hole and entire W e do not know 
peoples we know the People unique urn 
verbal the People w hich suffers and strug- 
gles which falls Jo nse again which ad 
i ances alw n\ s over the rough road drench 
ed with its own sweat and blood the 
People of all mankind and equally our 
brothers And it is in order that they with 
us should gam the consciousness of this 
brotherhood that ne raise up over their 
blind conflict the Arch of Alliance of the 
Free Spint one and manifold eternal 

RABINDRANATH TAGORES REPLA 
TO ROMAIN HOLLAND 

The follow ng Utter was rent in reply bv the 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore to M Roma n 
Holland — 

When my mind was steeped in the 
gloom of the thought that the lesson of 
the late war had been lost and that people 
were tmng to perpetuate their hatred and 
anger into jbe same organised menace for 
the world which threatened themselves 
with disaster tout letter came and cheered 
me uatb its message of hope The truths 
that*aieus have alwavs been uttered bv 
the few and rejected by the many and 
have triumphed through their failures It 
is enough for me to know that the higher 
conscience of Europe has been able to assert 
itself in one of her choicest spirits through 
theunl^ clamours of passionate politics , 
wifi S gVa&Vt hasftea to werept s«s: \siviia 
tionto join the ranks of those free souls 
who m Europe have conceived the prefect 
of a Declaration of Independence of Hie 
‘'pint ^ Kindly accept rav thanks for the 
noble words with which you have intro 
dared the French Translation of the pas 
sages from mv Message to Japan uivour 
pamphlet I hope to be excused for pub- 
lishing m one of our M agamies an English 
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rendering of the same, as well as y our on “Nationalism" which contains my 
letter to me with the Declaration.* I have Japanese addresses and some more lectures 
asked my publisher to send you mv book on the sp me subject." *■- 


NOTES 


Wisdom from China. 

The worth of the ancient civilisation of 
China is proved, among other things, by 
the writings of her sages, which arc store- 
houses of wisdom Lao-tsze, the reputed 
author of the Tao Tcli King, was bom 
about 601 B C The World and the New 
Dispensation has been gi\ mg some extracts 
from a translation of this work of his 
which are priceless for their insight and 
wisdom Some of them are given below 
To harmonise great enemies 
We must possess that which far surpasses enmity 

We must be able to be at peace 
In order to be active in Love 


That iS why the self controlled man holds the left- 
hand portion of the contract, but does not insist upon 
the other man producing his portion 

He who is virtuous may rule by a contract, 

He whose virtue is within ma> rule by destroying it. 
To govern a kingdom, use righteousness, 

To conduct a war, use strategy 

To be a true world ruler, be occupied with Inner Life 

How do I know that this is so ? 

By this — 

The more restrictive the laws, 
the poorer the people 
The more machinery used, 

the more trouble in a kingdom 
The nore clever and skilful the people, 

the more do the) make artificial things 
The more the laws are in evidence, 

the more do thieves and robbers abound 


That is why the self-controlled man says — 

If I afct from Inner Life 

the people will become transformed in themselves 
If I love stillness 

the people will become righteous in themselves 
If I am occupied with Inner Life 
„ the people will become enriched in themselves, 

If I love the Inner Life 

the people will become pure in themselves 


If the government is from the heart 
the people will be richer and richer. 
II the government is full of restrictions 
the people will be poorer and poorer. 


Where troops dwell, there grow thorns and brier; 

After great wars, there follow bad years. 

He who loves, bears fruit unceasingly, 

He docs not dare to conquer by strength. 

He bears fruit, but not with assertiveness, 

He bears fruit, but not with boastfulness, 

He bears fruit, but not with meanness, 

He bears fruit, but not to obtain it for himself, 

He bears fruit, but not to shew his strength. 

If a great kingdom only desires to unify and 
nourish men, 

If a small kingdom only desires to enter in and 
serve men, . j 

Then the Master, in each cose, shatl obtain his 
desire * 

He who is great ought to be lowly. 

God “left out." 

“A verv serious omission in the platform 
of the League of Nations as cabled from 
Paris” is pointed out by two American 
“trade publications," namely, The Ame- 
rican Lumberman, of Chicago, and The 
Beall Bag, of St. Louie The Bean-Bag 
\ savs that “nowhere in theplatform, nor, so 
far as reported, in the proceedings that led 
up to its promulgation, is to be found any 
hint of official or public recognition of the 
fact, generally accepted by civilized huma- 
nity , of the existence of a Supreme Being 
who rules the destinies ot nations, nor any 
petition for divane guidance in the most 
momentous crisis in the history of the 
world,” and The Lumberman questions 
whether it is a “trifling w omission" or 
“mere bigotry to refer to it It affirms 
that Americans who are familiar with 
their country’s history will not so regard 
it The Lumberman says that “the founders 
of the American Republic recorded in the 
Declaration of 'Independence their ‘firm 
reliance upon the protection of Divine 
Providence ’ This sentiment was reiterated 
by Lincoln in his immortal address at 
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being made cheaper, but here in Bengal, it is 
being made more and more expensiv e 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the mover of the 
resolution said that the w ork of the Uni 
versity of late had greatly increased and if 
the w ork v\ as to becarned on in future with 
moderate success they must lia\ e money 
He observed that Bengal could afford to 
pay the amount proposed if .she chose It 
was very good of him to sav so for lie 
knew that whether Bengal chose to 
pay or not he could w ith the help of his 
follow ers, practically force some of Bengal s 
children to pay Candidates for Um\ ersit\ 
examinations and their guardians are 
neither the whole nor the majority nor 
the w ealthiest portion of the population of 
Bengal Hence it w as not a question of 
Bengal chosing to pay or not The question 
is whether the majority of those who seek 
die kind of education which is controlled 
and given by theUmversitv (andthisisprac 
tieally the only kind of higher education 
which our children can hav e ) can afford 
to pay higher fees without feeling the pinch 
Our conviction is that they cannot for the 
majority of those who seek English educa 
tion are poor When the minimum income 
on which income tax is levied w as raised 
from Rs 1000 to Rs 2000 it w as hailed 
ns a great relief to the middle-class gentry 
Among them the number of those who 
bale even that income is not large The 
guardians of our students are for the most 
part men of even smaller means Hence 
the raising of the fees has been au unkind 
net And we have shown that it was 
moral!} ultra ^ ires though not legalh 
Principal G C Bose opposed the motion 
and was supported bv Rai Bahadur Dr 
Chum Lnl Bose who observ ed 

The commun ty from wh eh the majority of the r 
Matr cubit on students come lire from hand to mouth 
and it was rati er d fficutt for them to procure a lump 
sum of Rs 15 That v.as a fact and he challenged 
anybody to contrad ct it 

conmdwT* > ”«* emphatically 

Wumplj contradict Sir Asutosh tilth 
out any emphasis , for truth has its on n 
emphasis 

rrm;,Wc'“ D Sr dra -roorteu 

11c was lulls const ous of 

°* the supreme need for 


increasing their re\ enue and he fully agreed with all 
that had been said by ^ir Asutosh In the op nion of 
the speaker a large proportion of their students were 
exceed ngly poor and the increase of the fees would 
tell very harshly on the guardians of the students 
Were tnere not in Bengal any more philanthrpp sts 
1 ke the late Sir Taraknath and Sir Rash Behan who 
could supplement the revenues of the Univers ty ? 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee If lawyers are vil ned 
as they hav e been in the past they will not pay 
anything more * 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray said that it was ex 
tremely painful to find that this most unkindest cuts of 
all should be inflicted by <s tr Asutosh whose name was 
a household word ana who was know n as the friend 
of the poor students 

We do not think that rich lawyers are 
like children who would require to be 
flattered and coaxed m order that they 
might be induced to make endowments 
The\ are remunerated for their labours by 
the people on t much higher scale than any 
other professional men , and if they pav 
back some of this money, it is simply a 
matter of duty Should any lawyer" think 
that he w as gn ing alms to his Motherland 
or patronising her, he had better not give 
any thing , the Motherland will manage to 
raise her head without such clianty 

We do not know to what occasion or 
speaker Sir Asutosh referred when he 
spoke of lawyers being vilified On a 
recent occasion Sir P C Ray was re 
ported only to have said that if he were 
made Dictator for a day he would 
raze the law college to the ground That- 
vv-is no v llification oflavvyers, as w e under 
stood it It w as we take it, the humorous 
form in vv Inch the speaker’s desire that our 
v oung men should take to mdustnal and 
commercial careers in much larger numbers 
thantliev do now, found expression His 
speech as reported, did not contain any 
discussion of the ethics of the legal profes 
sion — a difficult subject — nor of the much 
easier question as to the moral effect on 
society of a superabundance of law vers , 
nor did lie abuse any lawyer or lawyers 
as a class Sir P C Ray is not a mere 
chemist It may be safelv presumed that 
the professor know s that lawvers hav e tlieir 
place in *ci\ ihsed * society and often do 
useful and sometimes noble w ork, though 
some of them are like some members of 
most other professions sometimes a nm 
sante too We politicians know, and lie 
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quite clear By say ing that Bengal is poor, 
w c mean that the majontv of Bengalis do 
not hav e a sufficient quantrtv of clean and 
nourishing food and decent clothing and 
house accommodation to enable them to 
lead liealthv, efficient, and decent and 
moral lncs, and also that, after obtaining 
the pnmaiy and essential needs of existence, 
(which, m fact, tliei canot obtain), they 
have not enough left to educate their 
children 

Sir Asutosli * thought that notwitli 
standing the raising of their fees their 
candidates would go on increasing ” Ma\ 
he But that is not because Bengal is not 
poor, but because there are so few careers 
for our 3 outh Almost all the nv erntes of 
distinction and of emplo\ment for the 
blind ralok dn«s lie through the portals of 
the unnersit\, and parents cannot but 
stint mid starve themselies in order 
to be able to give their bo3s a start in 
life In spite of the high prices of cloth, 
cloth dealers are making more mone3 than 
before, and people lm le tobu\ some kind 
of cloth or wear rags In spite of the high 
prices of nee and commodities, people lm\c 
to bu\ them, liecausc otlicrw lse life w ould 
be impossible SimilarK, so long as other 
kinds of education leading to l.inousncw 
careers arc not mailable people must go 
in for university -controlled education, how 
ever expensn c ’it mav be made What 
people arc forced In circumstances to do 
cannot lie adduced as nn argument to 
prove that thc\ do it quite casiU witliout 
feeling an\ inconvenience ‘It was sug 
posted again that the post graduate stu 
dents should lie m ide to pa\ hut that 
would not licam help to them Help to 
whom ? To the universitv ? The latter 
part of the sentence mioted abov c probable 
Mic ins that as ci cn bi raising the tuition 
fees of the postgraduate students, u ho 
thircth Itencfit in the nctn.it/es of the 
iinuTf-oti , Rs 2,30,000 cannot l»c realised 
therefore, let us tax those most of whom 
are not directlj lxmefitcd or not licncfitcd 
nt all* Hut the tax s tnctioncd hr tficbcnntc 
h not onlv not etnninhlc, it basilic further 
dn uU nutageof ming levied on nch and 
jKx>r alike m equal amount *, w Inch no other 
taxis The modenre of ca cr\ other tar 


•vanes with the means of the taxpayer, 
but this increase in the fees will be the 
same for nch and poor alike 

As the unit ersit} does mot at present 
provide or propose to pro\ ide free educa- 
tion, the question of pro\idmg free 
education at the expense of the State and 
of taxation, for that purpose, of all x\ho 
have an income, need not have been raised 
There is no tax, b\ the b3 , which is imposed 
on all who have an income, large or small 
Sir Asutosli knows that in countnes where 
universitv education is free, the State does 
pa\ for it out of the taxes levied on the __ 
general population, without any bod) 
sajmg “that is not desirable” , he knows 
that m such countnes, the expenses of 
educating post graduate students are not 
met in great part by lei Ting high ernnnnn . 
tion fees on undergraduates and candidates 
for matriculation , he knows that it. is not 
the undesirability of taxing the general 
population for purposes of post graduate 
education which deterred lum from propos 
ing or advocating that step, but it was 
because it was beyond his power to levy 
such a tax w Inch made lnm prefer to tax 
those who arc helpless and whom he, 
mainlv with the help of Ins followers, can 
practically force to pa3 any fee he may 
choose to* fix The whole population of 
acountrv is sen cd mid benefited by its 
educated section Therefore, if it be proper 
to tax matriculation candidates for 
schemes from which 011I3 a small fraction 
of them would ultimately derive nnv 
advantage it is also proper for the State 
td pav the expenses of the highest cduca 
tion from the general revenues of the 
country , and cv cn to lev 3 a special educa- 
tion tax, if the country can 1/ear it 

Dr Howells admitted that 

So far as the poor students were concerned there 
was no doubt that it Mould press most heavily on 
them On the other hand it was a gratifying feature 
in this country that the poor students always get help 
from those who could pay He beloved that if the 
resoluti n was carred those student* would get help 
as before and it would not close the door of knowledge 
lothtm 

Sir Asutosli also observed'' 

If thev wanted to help tl e students who were po** 
let them isv n fund for tl e purpose Did the) 
»eal!> suppose tlut the people of Mental were so 
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IU News Runs Apace 

la spite of the efforts of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford to pre\ cat 
any but offietallv-appro\ed news of the 
Panjab being published and In spite of their 
strong desire that only officially approved 
inferences from the same should be drawn, 
e\ en far off Australia seems to have draw n 
conclusions of a different character, as the 
following paragraph from the Australian 
Worker of Sj dnej' (Ma\ 1, 1919) show s : — 
Some time ago Lloyd George said that "India is 
entitled to ask that her loj al myriads should fed, not 
as if they were a subject race in the Empire, but a 
artner nation ” Judging by e\ents that ha\c 
appened in India during the last week or two, it seems 
that the Indians are getting full measure of the Llojd 
George brand of ' Democracy ” 

Sectarian Suspicion in Europe 

The Catholic Herald of India writes 
The French Catholic press is asking a question 
which wc piece out as follow^ from heavily censoted 
articles How is it that the Catholic Austrian Empire 
has been cut up into small pieces, whereas the 
Protestant German Empire is maintained practically 
entire I How is it that the Council of Five piously 
refuse tb meddle with the internal constitution of 
Germany, whereas the principle of self-determination is 
rigorously applied to Austria 7 The answer of the 
French press is "We have been sold by international 
Jewry and Freemasonry 1 ’ 

This is a terrible indictment which we are too opti- 
mistic to admit, but w e must make a note of it We 
still believe in Wilson and Clemenceau, and they have 
declared themselves satisfied with the Peace Terms 
However, let us keep awake 

Meanwhile there seems to be considerable hesita- 
tion, feigned or otherwise, among the Allies, as to 
whether they should countenance the new Rhenish 
Republic Why all this fuss, it is difficult to under- 
stand, as it was stipulated by a secret arrangement 
between Russia and France that Russia would not 
raise any -objection, should France set up a Rhenish 
Republic alter the w ar Th s may be a mere coinci- 
dence, but even then the opinion of the Allied Congress 
that "political evolution in Germany is a matter for 
the Germans themselves ’ does not seem to be con- 
sistent with our Austrian policy and with ow funda 
mental principle of national self determination We 
would like to see the stage directions 

The suspicion of ttie French Catholic 
press may be mu ong or may lie right, but 
there it is We refer to it, only because it is 
thought that “the mutual distrust of 
Hindus and Musalmans” disqualifies Indians 
for self got eminent We deplore such dis 
trust where it exists It is an evil thing 
But it^ does not become Europeans to ur^e 
this distrust as an argument against In- 


dian self-government Most European 
countries have been and ai e self-governing 
in spiteoftlie mutual distrust ofProtestants 
and Catholics, and in spite of anti-Jewish 
pogroms in some of them ; and it is partly 
because of the exercise by them of ihe right 
of self government that this distrust has 
been diminishing, the other important cause 
being the progress of liberal education 

Colour Riots in Great Britain. 

. London, June 17 

Colour riots continue to assume serious proportions 
compelling the Government to arrange for the eirty 
deportation of men of exotic races now in this country 
The agitation is aimed at the Chinese whereof many 
thousands are herd, m-iinlj stranded - seamen and 
Negroes, who also armed during the war on ships. A 
large force of police is engaged in some towns in taking 
special precautions, notably in the China -/Town of 
London, Newport and Cardiff General regret is felt 
at these disturbances, since the coloured men ha\e done • 
much good work in the war, but the hostility is partly 
industrial and partly connected with women — 
‘‘Englishman ’’ 

If Great Britain \\ ere under foreign rule, 
the foreign rulers could have used these 
facts to argue that the British people -were 
unfit for self gov emment ; for the occur- 
rence of riots in India has been used for 
such a purpose 

Other obv ious comments the reader mil 
make for himself 

The Policy of Tarquinius Superbu* 

‘This [ Manipur) tragedy was the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons at which I happened 
to be present bir William Harcourt moved for 
papers in a speech of studious moderation I remember 
only one point he made The Government of India 
he said, accepted the revolution in Manipur as 
beneficial, but insisted upon the punishment of the 
Senapati who had brought it about This, he declared 
* is as though the people of England had accepted the 
restoration of Charles II but had ordered the execution 
of General Monk ’ — Sir William was replied to by 
Sir John Gorst, then Tory Under-Secretary of Mate 
for India The cynicism of his remarks and the 
transparency of their personal application electrified 
the House . He observ ed ' The Senapati was the 
man of the greatest ability and greatest force of 
character among the ruling family at Manipur He, 
was a man who was extremely popular ,-amcmg the 
people for his generosity ’ He went on to say that 
the Government of India had never encouraged men 
of that kind They had alwajs hated and discour 
aged independent and original talent, and had alwajs 
loved ana promoted docile and unpretending medio- 
crity This was a ^policy they had inherited from 
Tarquinius Superbu^ ‘ Although in these days they 
did not cut off the heads of the tall poppies, they took 
other and more merciful means of removing any 
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Some famine-stricken men, women, and children in Khatra, Bankurn. 


1200 persons a day Such an appalling distress 
is possible only in India. But we wonder that in 
Bengal the spirit of charity has so far been extinct 
that only a couple of thousands of rupees could 
be collected to meet a situation like this. The 
volunteers of the Satntnilani are silently doing 
their best to relieve their suffering countrymen! 
But have not the rest of the people any duty bv 
them famished brethren ? A single rupee can keep 
ten men out of starvation for a day. Both the 
ncli and the poor can pay. We earnestly appeal 
to om contra-men once again to remember the 
lamished thousands before taking one morsel 
of food for themselves. Alt contribution*, however 

Tl , r , nJ°, be T nttu Rai Kntnni 

hnbn Hahatlur, .Instant Dircctor-Gcneml oi 


Post Office, Calcutta. The contributions will be 
acknowledged in the columns of the “Modem 
Review.” 

The photographs of the famine stricken 
people of some different parts of Bankura 
which we reproduce in this issue, have been 
taken and supplied to us by the Bankura 
Sammilani.'.The Sammilani has also sent 
tis the photograph of a, Jaina partly ruined 
temple in village Harmashra, which it can 
undertake to repair and restore if funds 
aresuppliedto it by Jaina gentlemen, who 
are generally kind-hearted and charitable. 
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S'Z TV. 1 * "btiii.nl from Balm R„h,„ 
'"■an ith Sark-ir MA BL High C ».,rt 
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Mnnoranjan Guha Thakurta 

Baht, Manoranjan (,uh i Thaknrt « 
'\ as one of the ten gentlemen who 
of tI a £, * ed <!unnff the administration 
the oJi i i I,nt °e V ^ len the agitation against 
j. a ^ partition of Bengal w as -it its I eight 
nas breathed his last He was one of the 
leading and influential figures m the 
wadeshi Boycott and anti Partition 
ner^?! ,0n He J' aS a ler 3 eloquent and 
persuasive speaker and wielded a facie 
pen He founded and conducted for some 
yme , new snaper called \ita Shak it (New : 
werj m the Nationalist interest and i i 


1 few years to irt P ,l -..a 

some time a monthly m ,^° n< * KtecI f °r 
He w as the author oPf fr* , ca,,ed 
In the beginning of his publ,^ b,,oks 
V as ‘preacher of Brahmofsm U ,nter >e 

disciple of Pandit Bijoj Knshna ( W " 1 

■i' 1 *™..' a« Utter <m« 1 m 

to ha\e anj formal conn^t ,lfe «-«sed 
Brahmo Sam y He w ns —t?* 10 " Y ,tb tJlc 
out life as re '‘Rioi>s through 

\ A Boy discoverer 

remarkabled!scoien2TadeT th' ° f somc 

world bi a 17y e rroS i n ; ntI J ethem ^a> 

P Dutt— discoveries which are” ^ ' Ir F 
revolutionise the industrial?!? to 

Imha in the near future 1 ' e,0 Pment of 

a school orToll^geeduca 1 !', o'' ,! ° ^ not ha ‘* 

«ined sense of the ££“ ft *’ '» **< ” 

«as discovered 


till MOW k\ HI \ ll \\ IOK1U1S 101*1 


'soi I i e**tr 1 en n onrd eh l Iren in Harm lin !hi I>«n 




Man Te i le i Har asl ra Bank 


that the s\ n tlu. tic production ot Mctli mcor 
marsh gas is possible anv w hen. The gas 
is of great use for industrial purposes is 
motn e pow cr 

The discov erv w is m ult in the Central 
Provinces a couple of \ ears igowlenthc 
Germans were developing some of their 
most fiendish methods of v\ arfare At the 
request of His Majlstv s Government in 
Great Britain who became acquainted with 
the dtscoverv when the lad applied fora 
patent it h id to be kept a profound secret 
during the vv ar lest the Germans heard of it 
and put it into capital use against the 
Allies 

Young Dutt has in addition discovered 
and patented methods and processes bv 
which pure sulphur can be manufactured 
from gvpsum (sulphate of lime) which is 
plentiful in Raj put ana viz w ithin the states 
of Bikaner and Jodhpur ind also in the 
NorthWest Frontier Provinces in Rain 
bagh and m Sind The significance of this 
achievement cannot be overrated As 
stated in the records of the Geological 
burvej of India acheapsupplv of sulphuric 
acid would be the kej to mam new Indus 
tries m India now either non existent or m 
a feeble condition This defect could now 
be remedied 

The lad has also found out simple and 
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""" read a word " nd 

lea res India ,„ Septemb^*^' Su r " C 
J.ipan America .and England tn ,1 

s^%|SnS 

r35r^ 

the lifer'""' "" M| W"W for 


cheap methods of manufacturing soda and 
carbonate of soda and alumina and an 
cqualh cheap process of extracting potash 
from ordinary rocks ,n this counts As 
potash is large! \ used inEuroi* 
«int| America and the countries, which use 
hem. are till now practically dependent 
, Uerman ' f° r the supplies ^ oung Dutt s 
;rv^ , Uou]d to export 

I otash in large quantities and successfully 
compete w ith Germane 

During the past few months Mr Dutt 
nas ?*cn carrying on demonstrations in 
Bombay The demonstrations have so 
‘t ” understood, conclusneh proeed 
t»at his discot cries can lie w orkeif up on a 
commercial basts 

A strong ay ndicate of leading industna 
ists of Bombas hate acquired the patent 
n Shts for the manufacture of sulphur 
potash, soda, etc , from Mr Dutt On the 
completion of the demonstrations, a i 
company with about two crores of rupees 
as capital is to be formed shortly to under- c 
take the manufacture of these chemicals v 
V oung Dutt is the eldest son of his father, s; 
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»™ asked ,n the House of rA I"” 4 ' 0 ” 
{£”»«“• * h ' "Plj officnJh a" 

and .lie cause of 1™ res,“„t,™ "’fl' 1 

d.sTOreement „,th hi. colleagues on , he 
police pursued in dealing with the pl.ii 
disturbances Most probably that* was 
the immediate cause , hut his tw n l, * 
of dissent from tun t0 ™ n «tes 

deapatcl,e,«ho„ t " t ° h ,f'h?”S t ^. M '" 

With them was of earlier , gre , ement 

was too patriotic, honest arnW^ ^ athe 
concea! h» real op.mons and cJjtttoJo 
the bureaucracy or himself tZ ,ttoto 
bureaucrat All honour to hm ‘SH'.* 
north should be reco K „„ e d b, T hat b “ 
countiy men is onh tn i,„ • !1S own 


countrymen is only to 1.^ * * !1S 0 "T1 

what ‘'Ditcher- „V 0 °,£, c S«ted B„, 

•'hows that there are silme"!," “ ofh,m > 
are some honest men 
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men \s for the h« ™ - „ rf w oA,n S 

Disgusted Bnton ul n afiTCe Wltfl the 
rn s , lo f p™ te,' ! ° ", r t °S •» tie 
ces an I said _ the senten 


The Calcutta Postmen • Stride 

Parra thfn <A f /;C IteraU . ofladnt bus com 
irjT? the Postmen s strike in Calcutta u th 

the threatened butaxertedraduaTstnke Z 
^y e cZ2Z r h e : n % f T Mcd ° fc «»''b S 

‘ « «5 F S Kl'K a 


Of SMtoSS* of U mpf jonrnent P fa?* ** nfI e * 
offences* i, ii e , e , u J v 1 "* fo , r 5U ch so-c ltd 
altered Jf thc sentence ere "£, U ‘ ' Tf ,hc *»w 
the De ence of Ind a \ c t they u o£m SS b,e on<, « 
msuse of power ™ey w ouid seem a gross 

tlmn t£ UtettTp«S“.’ s ,“;f ‘ MnCeS 
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to S mil and the e “7 “ \, b S gentleman went 
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«»i«s"C 0 B ^ r W n n R5 ** L «dt— 

str Ite M? 1 _ rc B ,. en 2 °» lf, ey would go on 
on *, kfrt'yjf* 11 " «° 0 k any not ce of f ad 
pot ao daw*, 1L K ° W th ,he f “ u,t lha ' o"o rnm 

Jf^surerof the su ke S”?'"' > b ' "2 ,he 

*n>ned to three Weeks olher5 were cor " 

™s h v„“ d s ' trtytty. r"«»”5' “IS; 

rate, and ,he rcst P rd °ned and kept on thc old 
But sthslaw? 

SndCWn A ft'?. any ? terowners quest law 

hd been th te JS&Jg ^ ’' U,h 1 « ‘ h «* 

morep (y tw f . r .'y,\^' f 'r C M t ^ u *** ' and the 
th s worfd {i ,k * b ?? ,d ha e countenwee n 

«rstan d * hw «" 

Evident!) the postal nuthonties were 
ltf, er just nor s\ mmtlipHr* 


neither : tt5e post'll authorities were 
,TS J “ St "or sjmpathet.c they onh 
ted to uphold their prestige and teach 
13 


1 i'«»«nen s stnke 
Sold.er. as Strikebreaker. * 

Utiring thc postal strike m Calcutta ti 
I os t men mated little or £ the 
sympathy from the publ c 0 f r P . 0r 
A\hv 3 Is it Ijcmhw ' C ^cutta 

humble people 9 postmen uere 

-J,e i c . c TS s s: n l> °r“ta>n«„ 

but it struck us at the t.me itt ” 
making ,t difficult for the pjL m *7® 
obtain justice That u as not n * en , to 
part to plaj That free m, a , citlzcn bke 

t«io fU .SfeSkiS w°,r ot 

from the following report nf „ Ppear 
asked and answer p^7 n °L 1 .f«“on 
Commons on Apnl 30 19ig th House of 
u, e C ° tD,ERS /iS strike b re , iers 

^‘^^."SSSSS-gs-fc.i" 1 ' 

formerly trade un on sts „ .1, _ s n ‘ nd a who were 
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but w U make enqu ry ofmat on on the matter 

tabic to themsehcTcan not S fl er dlscrcdl 
to others Can not be creditable 
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Are Americans unfit.for self-rule 

A Reuter’s telegram dated London, June 
-10, states that “the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate [of U. S. A.] is 
investigating the leakage and unauthorised 
publication of the complete test of the 
Peace Treaty. Leading New York bankers 
are suspected in this connection and have 
been subpoenaed in order to’ produce corres- 
pondence with their London and Paris 
houses. Senator Borah, in the Senate, 
produced a copy which he stated had liccn 
brought to the United States by a Chicago 
iournalist. The Senate, by 47 votes to 
24, ordered the publication of tlic text in 
spite of President Wilson’s disapprobation 
which had been cabled earlier ” 

Some Anglo-Indian journals held that 
Indians were unfit for self-government be- 
cause some Calcutta University question 
papershad leaked out. As the Peace Treaty 
is perhaps a. more important document than 
university question papers, Americans 
are undoubtedly unfit for self-rule But un- 
fortunately for Anglo-Indians (old style), 
they are neither the rulers nor the exploiters 
of America. 

Serious disturbances Quelled in Shanghai 
Without Shooting. 

London, June u. 

A telegram from Peking, dated June 6 th, sajs that 
a wave of anti-Japanese feeling, arising out of the de- 
cision of the Peace Conference regarding Shantung, 
is spreading throughout China 'Students are every- 
'K'aate. haranguing and inflaming the crowds in the 
streets The police m Peking arrested one thousand 
students. The Chinese shops and banks in Shanghai 
and Tientsin were closed as a protest against the arrest 
of students. Burning of Japanese goods continues 
The students were released to-day . — Reuter 

London, June II. 

Anti-Japanese feeling in China owing to the decision 
of the Peace Conference with regard to Shantung has 
led to serious disturbances in Shanghai, where foreign 
police were assaulted with bricks The police charged 
with batons and cleared the streets There were several 
casualties Volunteers have been called out to main- 
tain order. — Reuter. 

We ha\ e printed the above news simply 
to point out that though the disturbances 
were very serious, they were quelled simply 
by the use of batons ; rifles, machine-guns, 
, ■ and bombs from aeroplanes were not used. 


Anarchitm in U. S. A., but no 
Kowlatt Bill. 

A Reuter’s telegram tinted New Yorlii 
May 1, runs as follows 

Thirty-sir bombs have been discovered in mails M 1 
New York and elsewhere The post office authority 
are convinced that the discovery has unearthed a pit 5 
bv the terrorists to assassinate hi/jh personages at a 
Mildly demonstration The majority otthe rcctpiCn 1 * 
of bombs arc prominent Anti-Reds including SenatP 1 
Harfdvuck, author of the UiU to prevent immigration, 
whose wife was injured by a bomb. Search is bcir ! £ 
made throughout the country for the perpetrators. % 

Subsequently a severed bead lias bee* 1 
found on tlie roof of a bouse,— suspected t° 
be tlie work of anarchists — and other proof 3 
of an anarchist conspiracy obtained. Brt* 
no “Rowlatt Bill” has been introduced i n 
tlie U S. A. legislature, probably becaur® 
in that country the administrators are ntft 
as “strong” and "efficient” ns the bureau 
crats in India. 

Germany Alone Not to Blame. 

The Allies’ reply to Germany’s cotmtef* 
proposals, which has been described as the« r 
"last word” to Germany, contains son 1 ® 
interesting passages. Two \% ill be quoted 
here. 

"With regard to the economic and financial pro- 
posals, the Allies have no intention of strangling 
Germany or preventing her from taking her proper 
place in international trade and commerce. Provide" 
that she abides by the treaty of peace .and abandons 
aggressive and exclusive traditions in business tF e 
Allies intend that Germany shall have fair treatme. fl * 
in the purchase of raw materials and the sale of good 5 , 
subject to the temporary provisions mentioned inU w 
interests of the nations ravaged by Germany." 

Have the German business tradition 
alone been aggressive and exclusive ? Aj" e 
there no nations among the Allies which 
have the same traditions in business ? 

"As regards the former German 'colonies, tf 10 
Allies state that they have placed native interest 
before every other consideration. Germany’s subordin 2 ' 
tion of native interests to her own ambitions has be^ n 
revealed too completely to admit of the Allies 000560111*? 
to make a second experiment and risking the fate 
thirteen or fourteen millions of natives." 

The accusation of “subordination 0* 
native interests to her own interests” doc s 
not come with good grace from the Allied 
against most of whom the same charge 
may be quite justly brought. 
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Japan and Korea 

The Kobe Her’tld of Japan a British 
owned arid Bntish-edited daily accuses the 
Japanese of obhcjuitv of vision because 
If they possessed t!ie ability to see themsehes 
as others see them tie should not be confronted 
with the anomaly of prominent Japanese cla 
mounng in .Europe for racial *q ini t> as the 
champions of races and national ties 
which are tempted to think that they ire not 
receiving the same treatment a« the big nations 
of the world while their own officials out 
here are compelled to confess that the Coreans 
have not been properly treated by any meins 
11 hen a Councillor of the Foreign Office has to 
admit after miking enquiry into tl e circum 
stances connected with the recent disturbances 
in Chosen that the people of the peninsula hare 
been unfairly discriminated igamst and that 
the Japanese look down upon the Coreans 
regarding them as inferior and uneducated 
although as a matter of fact the hierage Corean 
roung man absorbs knowledge more readily 
than his Japanese master we may be sure that 
this country s record in so far as the admimstTa 
tion of the people is concerned is bv no means 
so satisfactory as Japan would hue the world 
behexe Japan it xxould *eem would do well 
to take the beam out of her own exe before 
endeavouring to remoxe the mote from anotl er s 

That max be true But is there am 
xmpenaltsing nation having coloured 
dependencies to whom the biblical aihice 
contained in the last three lines of the 
extract may not be justlv addressed 7 
However, to return to Japan s treatment 
of Korea T he A orth China Herald publishes 
a. statement made by a Committee of 
CImstian missionaries m Pyengxang 
Korea describing the recent passive 
revolution «i that place It says — 

As yon doubtless know disaffected Koreans 
in America Hawaii Manchuria China and 
Japm have kept up a constant agitation ago nst 
Japanese rule in Korea ever since their occhpa 
turn at live peuiusuks. About a tunath. ago 
sonic of these men came secretly to Korea and 
organized committees to begin a movement for 
establishing independence Their work was 
quiet and effective Their plan was to beg n a 
Passive Rex olution No one (ex-en Japanese) 

was to be harmed No property was to be 
destroyed or injured V persistent passive agita 
tion xx as to be instituted and continued until 
success attended the r oKect Jf t! ey w ere beaten 
or imprisoned or exen killed they were to take 
their punishment without complaint. Nothing 
xx as to be done to bring reproach upon the 
name of the Koreans or their movement And I 


want to say here that up to the present time 
w e have siniplr had to marxel at the restraint 
the people have shown under all the oppression 
and suffering they hax e had to endure 

After referring to the effects of Japanese 
rule and the various disabilities under 
which the Koreans hxe the statement 
proceeds — 

The rex olution began on Saturday afternoon 
March 1 in manj large cities m Korea and 
spread 111 e wildfire to the country It was 
x ell planned the plotters being from all kinds 
of the people A Proclamation of! independence 
was issued s 'Tied by 33 men Twenty nine of 
these men gathered m Seoul on February 28 
and after the meeting x\ here the proclamation 
was read met at a restaurant for a d noer 
together TVhen this was completed thev tele- 
phoned to the police that they were ready to 
go to gaol Automob les todk them away to 
the prison One of the signers hax mg arrived 
too late to partic pate in the meeting and dinner 
went d reel to the prison and asked to be treated 
n tie same manner as the other men His 
request w as granted In Seoul and Pyengyang 
and other places where foreigners reside the 
nulitnrx were kept from fir n" on the crowd* 
But in t! c country d *tnifs v olence of the most 
terrible description has been practised Soldiers 
are terrorizing the whole country Unresisting 
crowds have been fired i pon wounding hundreds 
of people scores being killed Church buildings 
have been wrecked by these guardians of the 
law Prixatc homes haxe been entered and 
young men and school girls m particular dragged 
off to prison wl ere beating has been the com 
motiest treatment while a limited number haxe 
been held for trial . 

According to the Robe Herald (April 30 
1919) a Korean professor xvho has just 
escaped to Chinn xx as niterviexx cd by the 
Peking correspondent of the \orth China 
Dull \eus The correspondent thus 
reports the inten lexx — 

Though he (tl e Corean professor) spoke with 
restra nt his intense patnotis n xx as obvious 
He asserted that it xx as ab olutelv impossible for 
Japanese and Core-ms to is* nutate The union 
of the two countries was impossible Lp 1 1! i 
few weeks ago Coreans \ ere prepared to submit 
to Japanese suzerainty b it that feeling had been 
changed bi the ruthless manner m xxh cli the 
Japanese bid dealt vrittl tl e pacific constitutional 
agitation of the Conans m asking foe mdepen 
dence b non w is impossible because the 
language customs and thought of the two people 
were d fferent Coreanscould not be incorporated 
in another rave as Japan w vxhed 

We are not 'lax es he continued The 
Japanese treat us as such They plan for us 
thev gu Ic u« In their pol ey towards Coreans 
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they permit us to do nothing for ourselves We 
ire not allowed to initiate nnv thing Me dare 
not publish n look dumIic* Ten tears go 
when thev annexed our countr\ they ch uiged 
our language deprived us of our HmK foisted 
tl eir money svstem upon us governed us b\ 
their la\\« and hemmed us in with all I mils of 
regulations Wc had to submit to cun thing 
tlicv imposed upon us liming no n dies s wc 


nient as promised by Wilson nnd the Allied 
statesmen gcncraltv were shot down m wholesale 
fashion in Japanese soldiers Now the Jnpnnese 
Lmba<sv nt Wnshmgton USA denies Uie 
report OnU 3*»1, it savs were Idled nrnl < 3o 
wounded 

“A men. trifle of course , rcmttrl s the 
Australian paper ‘tnrcnstu.alh The thing 


hau to submit but when the opportumlv enme is, the belligerent world lirvs growil *jd 
on March 1st, our pent up feelings hurst forth like UtCustomcd to the slaughter of hundreds 

of thousands th it the killing of n few hun 
drtds or thousands dots not gne it n 
shock 

The Japanese seem to have knmt the 
tnel of tre ltmg n ptaccful movement ns if 
it were one of ictivc armed rtliclliou 

The Intcst news of Korea is contained in 
a Puns telegram (June 19) which snvs that 


.\ "danche earning all our ]H.oplc with it 
Japanese had pnbl shed to the w orld that the 
Corcans lind submitted but of course thev 
could not sec into the Corcmi heart 

In this twentieth centun the w orld will not 
permit n subject race to be treated is Japan is 
treating us \\c should not lie trnted like 
slaves In no circumstances nn. wc willing to 
submit to that treatment Wc wotdl rather 

die o 

1 or ten a ears, wc have groaned under their the Kori in'clclcgntcs lmvc sent a letter to 
tvrannv No agreement that we signal has >. r kmcneemi nuain urtrintr that tlic 
beenvoluntarj— neither national nor individual - klemciiccmi (ipin urging 

Tvery agreement nnd contract has teen forced 
1 oreigners come to Seoul sec the well m uk 
roads clcctne trams fine bud lings nn 1 so on 
and thev think wc have had benefits conferred 
upon us but they do not know that the country 
is garrisoned bv Japanese soldiers that wc arc 
under military rule 

Japan wishes to po*c ns a civilized t rogrex 
sive nation nnd pleads for race cquahtv but 
she does not recognize tins principle in Corea 
where tile universities and colleges arc not open 
to us \\e arc restricted to pnmarv vchook 
Individuality and onginnhtv arc crushed ’ 


Koreans request he heard as regards their 
ow n fate and asking for the recognition of 
the right of self determination for Korea 

The Mandatory System. 

The following additional terms in the 
IYact Treats require a few words of 
comment 

Mam atorv Svstfm 

— — _ The tutelage of Nations not yet nldc to stand 

the schools established by Japan the teaching liv tlicm<elvt.s will be entrusted to the advanced 
must follow the lines laid down by Japan Wc Kations who arc best fitted to undertake it The 
must take the teat they have prepared Covenant recognises three different stages of 

It-so happens that as the result of nussionarv development requiring different Iimli of 
effort in Corea the majoritv of intelligent Corcans mandates 

arc Christians They have become the leaders of (a) Communities which can be provisional!! 
tl e people Consequently they nrc hated by the recogm cd as independent subject to ndvice and 
Japanese who show tlieirani nus in innumerable assistance from tlic mandatory in vvho«c <clce- 
w ay s at this time tion they should be allowed a voice 

Japanese say they want Corenns to become (b) Communities like those of Central Afnen 
Japanese citizens That is only talk Thev want to be administered by the mandatory under 
to exploit us to take nil they can out of us conditions generally approved by the Members of 
they have put us under their feet They have the League where equal opportunities for trade 
ueaten us and treated us worse than beasts nnd will be allowed to alt members Certain abuses 
ye hey declare that they wish us to become such as trade m slaves arms and liquoc will be 
citizens ot Japan We have no desire now to prohibited and the construction of mi'ttarv and 
ecoine citizens of Japan naval ha«es and the introduction of comptilsorv 

military training v\ ill be disallow cd 

These are non Japanese versions of the < c ) Other communities such as South West 

Korean nas c iv e rev r»lut«r»« \v 1 ■ Vfrica and the < -outh Pactfc Islands best adniini* 

1, P T “* ‘ Z IT ° lut, °" . not , era , „„ dcr thc la „ , oTtl c uln „ d ,too as .nigral 

had any Japanese account before us The portions of its territory In cverv case the 

nearest approach to it is the following mandatory w ill render an annual report and tlic 
paragraph taken from the Anstnlrw degree of its authontv vv ill be defined 
IForJLer of Sydney (Mav 1 1919) — It is io be noted that the mandatory 

Lately it was reported Hat the Korean svstem is applicable onlv to communities 
pop\ laCe ag tatmg for the right of self govern which were before the war Under the rule 
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n the fulfilment bv her of certain 


dene, ' , ™ T «* AII,es rule their depen simulations 

ueiwies m an idenl manner Remo; nl of nil foreign trooos from n 

ai£ lc !«' n i m “f™L to r r s ' sicm » "»t 

that It'f ‘ Ief ' Ct “ ‘ h,! mant * at ary sa stem , s ^ P»M ™ ,o 

not P rcmde f or the nltunatc 7 Y<f C ah7V fcma V Upul ' lt,ons 
^dependence, autonomy or enjoyment of «T S Lm L ,n Ch.n^^t ° f a currency 

ties ml^stF^of d ° f thC Commum CTncT" 1 ! 1 l0an luu,er conditions Sdmgm" 
even for any community being recognised , rer 7 m s Pf clfi «d condit.ons thereby 

ashav, n! , pa5S? fron ,a lo „ e?st — : S””,? ^-mstratm, a,„ 

Pmcta.l • 1 , con,muni ties to I* in 1 Abohiai of ntn tantonalitv m China 
Sl li *?*' la S e or ■'Owhge’ That 125" } ■f*««cd tim, and on «„ 
t' onld be a strange corroboration amonc iT r™ T5 s ,’ p "ln;ioj.. 

freedom " 3r * a ' fou S ht for the* worlds *“*« *«•»»» underwritten by Tfinanml 
ireedom . »' “dwate under international supervision 


China at the Peace Conference 

alr2l” a ni ' X \ u,timateI ' '’gnor nm ln\e 
matter f*“ ned . **• Peace” Treatj as a 
? °f expedience , hut her real attitude 
gram ~ ”' t lerCCl from the follo "'nS tele 


I , i, \ international supervision 

I I Restoration of Chinese local adnimistrn 
tnc autonomy ,n all parts of Chinese So™ 
where dunns: recent jears it has been insidioush 
s ibord mated to foreign authonty 

There is not a single item in China’s 
demands which is not entirelv just 

Mr Lajpat Rai on Mr Patel’s Bill 


The Anfi, (it, **■« J une 10 Laj P ntRa ‘ "rites from New WL 

iht-ir*" 1 . . tIle P°"erful pro-Japanese td Indian papers — 
uuarypam which poss ,ses theimWitv of »* „ 


military ivaa-f L , tlle powerful pro-Japanese 
the Lo«£?iT tV " k , lcl1 P 0- ’' “ s es the majority of 
fa'onr p? Hon,e has announced tint it docs not 
WhhU s ,! ^n‘"E the Peace Tnatv The 

vesigneij ” lntt ” lnd rrcs,Je,lt h ""« consequent 

» ^ er , c ’ tsc n f til* Peace conference has 
'een thus summed tin In the Centura 
■Magazine 


halloa Il,,u of thl mpo,,?,™ 

Patels Hindu Marriage Bill j» , 

great bio v to our prestige and good nami 
abroad . f this extreme v small measure ofreforn 
ba«ed on actual Ic gal ncwss.tr defeated on 
foolish sentimental grounds Thev an- 
champions of Hinduism who urge its rejec£iou° n 

foreum C r nCelIat,0nof,xll ‘ rMt T Provisions with HindJToc.et" d “t^me thatl^th^SST 
ngh^ 3 governments that pant or recognise some whose %,nrentv r» iSond nueshon 
wfttun p/ ,tnn,0 . nr,t to spheres of influence the m-t|ont> of those who arc opposing —i 

„ > jss. «n S£z££r3& 

I-sation of .all ra.lw ms ,n China s territories of the S'mstms 

rights ai ac ^l J l, . 0n r° f ’ lH monopolistic mining the authors ol the Slnstras hav e made a 1,1*^ 
V'gMs accorded to foreigners or forugu nations i rov i«ioa for nccessarv cl au"„ ? n 7E?L/l } ,heral 
tend +7? antl ‘ lI1 otl,cr concessions that customs in accord -iree vath°the n«d. 5r ? n<1 
the ,mit t V ltJ mipairCluna s sovere gntv and and time (Desh Kali The Shastr-rc^ft ° f p J' lce 
the commerca 1 opeuuloor prmc.pl “ eonta n abundant endenws of ^ J ‘T Sdves 

.,Z. Relln 'iuyhment of all leases of Chinas The great R sh s were tool,' f cha «{KS 
territories to foreign nations an 1 the temporary stati? socetv .s an impossAd^ S forsrt tha * 
of an international to mate it static leads to st-iW,* tendencj 
i that thev will reicrt and eventual extinction Bold fndb? tS'maJ 


therefor 
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who can honestlr maintain that the social life 
of the Hindus (of all sections nml classes) has 
been the same c\enfor n century nt a time 
Compare the customs of one period i\ ith those 
of another and of one prounce with those of 
another proa mcc and the process of change that 
has been going on for centuries becomes clearly 
■visible The bhastr as made ample provision for 
the legal recognition of these changes It is tic 
r giditv and nbsurditv of the judge-made law of 
the British Courts that has brought about the 
existing impasse in the marriage law s of the 
Hindus A change such as is contemplated is an 
absolute nccessitv Opposition to it is based on 
short sighted partisanship and false notions of 
Dliarma 

The opponents of tl e biU do not sec the mote 
in their own eves The} are probablv the worst 
offenders against the so-called \ amasliram 
Dharma Bat to be frank w here is the A arna 
sliram Dharma now in India ’ It is sheer dishon 
csty to oppose this reform on the ground of its 
being dangerous to \ amasliram Dharma while 
the latter is a mere caricature of its original self 
Unless we propose to live for ever and ever in 
our present degraded condition it is absolutch 
necessary that our ideas of \ amasliram Dharma 
should be radically changed I olitical dcmocracv 
is a 1113 th unless it is based on social and 
economic justice The present caste sv stem and 
the resultant restr etions on the liberties of men 
and women in the matter of marnage do not 
tend tow ards social and economic justice The 
sooner we remodel our social and economic 1 fe 
on the broad bases of equal opportunity to all 
men and women regardless of caste colour 
creed and sex the "better for our pol tical future 
Delays in social reconstruction mi st of necessity 
retard the real sation of our pol ticil hopes 
Special Studies at Santiniketan 
Arrangements hav e been completed for 
the opening of special courses of study and 
research in the follow ing subjects from the 
< 'A. Max. 

Asram of Rabindranath Tagore 

ARi^-Dravv ing and Painting in Indian 
style taught bv Sj Nandalal Bose apd Sj 
Suren Kar Applications enclosing testi 
momals should be made to Sj Abanmdra 
natb Tagore 6 Dvvarl anath Tagore Lane 
Calcutta 

Mtsic— Teacher of Classical Indian 
Music— Sj Bbimrao Shastn 

Teacher of Kabindran itli Tagore s 
Bengali Songs— Sj Dmendranath Tagore 

Onl} those who hav e had some prehmi 
nary training m music should apply 

I> iu and Prakrit— Pro 


Pandits Ihclinishchlmr bhastn 
Blnmrao Shastn 

Buddhist Pimo^omt and Rilicio'' - * 
Vrofts^or S!in Dlnnn idhara Ma’ n 
stliav ir 

Onlv students with n good-hno 1 ^ 
ledge of San si nt w ill be admitted to ** lC 
last tw o courses Special facilities will h® 
given to those who desire to do rcscaf®' 1 
work m the ^dic, Pauramc and Baudd^'J. 
literatures and also in the Plulologv °* 
the Bengali Language 

For fees scholarships and other inf or 
mation please w rite to — 

Rathmdrannth Tagore 

Santiniketan Bengal 
Napoleon and an Enslaved Press 
Napoleon wntes the A ation of A®" 
\ork, was lus own propagandist a m ‘ 
assumed all the duties and responsibility 
of a trained journalist 
But what a *nd failure f U the beginning 
his career he made no attempt to litde bis mt® 11 
tions A Sovereign lie stated must confiscf 1te 
public opinion and use it to his own advantage 
Twcntv v ears later an exile on bt Helena ,,c 
d etated a few sad w ords of commentary ‘ 

'on w ill be obliged to rule w ith the help of ft f 1 ®* 
press 

Even great political upheaval wnf« 
the same paper lias been followed bv 
flood of printer s ink and the French 
Revolution was no exception It was 1 
time when freedom of the press ran not ,n 
revolutionary Trance Delivered from the 
restrictive law s of the old regime eve®' 
political partv every political leade r 
printed a little new s sheet of its own 
Napoleon wrote often to the D rectors 
asked that steps be taken to protect his repu** 1 
tion The Paris press so he argued was help* 11 " 
the Austnans and tl e Sardinians and somethi n S 
must be done to counteract this ev ll influent 
lie suggested the foundation of an official nev* ^ 
paper reflecting the opinions of the Freo c “ 
Government The Directors listened patient'T 
fa led to answ er the letters of their command^ 1 " 
in-clnef and did nothing until General Napoled” 
in despair began to print h s own newspapers 
The Nation then proceeds to describe 
Napoleon s journalistic activities 

In the year 1"97 the Conmer de Panti ce 
d It'll e appeared in Milan A few weeks later 
was followed by La France rue de Flrn)^ 
d Itil e Both papers were edited by tra n £c ‘ 



NOTES 


°.4?‘i i rs3\, Th F 5 r r ^™' 

not a word was nrtn, h HP, oIm " birasclf and 
to the gSahssTo ! t . had b f$ n snb- 
blue pencil wi thereat . "bo wielded the 

'‘npoleon transfen-ed t7i<- c Cnty n Tbe next year 
Egypt \ s soon n , t ? ne , °f b,s AcU ' “>« to 

Nile the Coumer eTE^nt^ 6 the shores of the 
Cairo oZT f tt E RFVW? 1 ** printed ,n 
soon followed l " C French language but 

ofth/ n°nS " *K~ 6 l 

Klorj and feme of «, e ""prosed b> the 
that moment on \aoolenn ^ q,!er , or From 
Printed word m , n ,s mast " of the 

eonp ifefat X\ mn P ‘ ed count ,«T Vter the 
‘he press was - ? n,ma ' re ‘ he fwdom of 
seventeenth* of rl„ ,ssue ™ France On the 
Napoleon restricted th ary °L* he 3ear 1800 

that were to T mb 4 r of "'"papers 

th rteen The oth£« tCd m France ‘o exactly 
mdefimte nenoH of * "«* upended for an 

Govenunent' t0 the S ' lfet3 ° f tb « 

«ment that Sfi» fCS^iS 


illt§JI§§M 


g§l 

mI r° ,r v ~°' j ■ 

information the paper ,u S „“ f ur °/ ' nSp ' r 'J I 
not even bv the l J.N, , 1 S}* r surpassed 
™tw quarrel £tw™ P p"“ ® f “‘TV"* . Th e 


by short and crap notes tcSng Jf bI,C , 0pm,on 
the future and lym- glonouslv^ll h ‘* .P ,aas for 
conditions of the present^rS about the actual 
French soil did fa f S tv 1 “”“ b * had W* 
cease And when he ref„£? j r spaper man 
resun ed h SMork is ,,^ ^ / r0fn Elba he 
the old Von, tew Fo^cfhuJid ' ef of 

to know what the hated r„ J “ lt wished 

*” d ,hc S »'» 

W >SSS5^T3£2S“*r , "5 ta “ d 

the A of hj ^^r b “ 

ches spies could not present tb. u F “ 

spread of the truth N 0 P wooded thei ”^ 

J{’ e f r an - , ' lb Go ' eminent with the hel 

S^-SSSSr.! £*&$£ 

Fotl'ZjTs’s™™! 5 » h «£& »“s 

Two davs before his death (May 3 loot > 
Napoleon confessed that he hod i 

ought to hue served us””™!^ 7 

£f" «* Hi 


Frederick the Great and Fr~» » 
Speech and Freedom of the Pr°e« ° f 


™e,p a i"Vam?," ,b “ T ° f ° f °«e™«fa» 

iluHrfie. a stnctly for home consumption the 

mnyl.’^SJSSS* 1 " ■” 

V co^"f' , f! m P Cr0r " cnt 1 c " as followed 

toned backUo a, IV, 1 and c °™ pI * te he has 
1 1 OIa “d nnd from Wilna and 


- ; - or me Press 

r™4^°4 F S. u f ' e G ™ »f 

by speech and writing of ^ha^men S? ,0 “ 
thought was far different from^Lt of \” d 
poleon Riding along the W<^ Qf®l° f ^ a 

da^ he saw a crowd of peonfe S ,° ne 

it is he said to the er,-e? , e tvhat 
attending him Thei ^ave 1 " I ’° "' ls 
posted up shout rourhlLsh ‘ ".t S 

groom returning FredeneP ’ ‘he 

uard sun u cane.tum of hiseE "l ^ 

M very melancholy en,,,. * e “ J" D g 

(as translated by Cady M ^ at ^ } n S Preu 's 
a coffee-mill beUveen his In* ?, a st ° o1 
grinding with the one hand T 
other picking up any be^ l and the 
Wien Han gI t?owi^ a h ^th^ 
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komng his groom \\ lth a w m c of the finger 
‘low er,that thet raa) not hate to hurt their 
necks about it No sooner tt ere the w ords 
spoken which spread instanth than there 
rose from the whole crowd one unit trsal 
huzzah of jot The\ tore the caricature 
into a thousand pieces and rolled iffccr tlic 
king with loud Lebe Iloch our Frederick 
for cter as he rode slow It aw n There 
are scores of anecdotes about Frcdtriel , 
wattes the Cnc\ clopncdn Hnt'inmcn from 
which this one has been tal en but not 
man\ so w ell authenticated as this 

Macaulae adds some details winch arc 
important and interesting He w ntes 

A great lihcrtj of speaking and of writing 
was allowed Confident in the irresistible 
strength dented from a great nrmt the king 
looked dowai on malcontents and libellers w itli n 
wise disdain and gate little encouragement to 
spies and informers Wien lie was toll of the 
d saffection of one of his subjects lc i icrtlt 
asl ed How many thousan 1 men can he bring 
into the f eld 9 He once «ai\ a crowd starin'* 
at something on a w all He ro lc up and found 
that the object of curiosity was a scurrilous 
placard against himself The placard had been 
posted up so hi«*h that it w as not c isy to read 
it Frederic ordered his atten lai ts to tal e it 
down Mv people nnd I he «aid have come 
to an agreement w Inch satisfies us both T1 ej 
are to say what the) please and 1 am to do 
wl at 1 please No person would ha\e dared to 
publsh in London satires on George II ap- 
proaching to the atrocity of tl osc satires on 
Frederic which the booksellers at Berl n sol 1 
with impunit) One bookseller sent to the 
palace a copy of the most stmgtng lampoon that 
perhaps was ever written in the world the 
Memoirs of Voltaire published by Beaumarchais 
and asked foe Iwa s Qede>:^ Gw w»k 

advertise it in an offensive manner said tie 
king but sell it by all means I hope it will pay 
you well Bren among statesmen accustomed 
to the license of a free press such steadfastness of 
mind as this is not rer) common 

Fredencl s description of the agreement 
which he and his people had come to must 
not lead the reader to infer that he v as 
a cruel despot who=e reign did no good to 
his people On the contrary e have the 
follow ing testimony to his w oik as a ruler 
from the Encyclopaedia Bntann ca 

. Taking h s re gn as a whole it must be sa d 
that he looked upon his po \ er rati er ns a trust 
than as a source of perso al -ult antage and the 

sS/or» y a "s *» 


How Wc Stand 

In India some of Napoleon’s me£l* otJ s 
w itli regard to the Pre=s and to the £ U P 
jm.ssion of new s have been hitherto foil 0 " 
cd Of freedom of speech and of the Pi** 5 * 
wt hate none as n matter of right, tlio^g 
we hate some when the ofiieuls are tl,s 
posed to Ik merciful The conuctiori 0 
llabu Ivnhnath Rnt shows that cvenP 61- 

feeth mnoccntjouniahsts can he convicted 
uul punished Public meetings can nlsc> ** 
prohibited nrnl broken up b\ the cxccuM' e 
without the people being able in an) 
to call them to account for such nets 
\\ hut w e sa\ , therefore in public and w h a 
w c w ntc nnd print w e do, not as a matter 
of right, but because the exccutitc do not 
alwajs think it politic to exercise t’ lCir 
power On the other hand, there is 
constitutional power in the hands of the 
people to pret ent the cxecutn c and pdh^ 
from exercising their irresponsible 
nrbttrnn powers in mi) way they 
fit and m practice, these officials are un 
checked In and therefore not actuP‘‘J 
responsible to ct cn the British Parhamf 11 * 
And therefore unlike the agreement P e * 
ween lumself and Ins people humorous!' 
described bt Frederick tlie Great, the un 
written agreement between the people °f 
India nnd their rulers seems to be that 
while the rulers can do what the) pleAse 
the people ennnot sa) what thev pleAse, 
unless thev are permitted b) the formef to 
do so Unlil e Frederick the Great the 
rulers of India though the\ ought to 
Vtft vn Vnv tTivaYai-iVK: Vet wS”- 

dem ed from a great arm) * do not 4 20°h 
down on malcontents with a wise “is 
dam and the) do give encouragement to 
spies and informers When the) are t°'“ 
of the disaffection of one of lus MajesO s 

equal subjects ^hey do not merely 
ask How many thousand men can he 
bring into the field ’ Of course, th e J 
1 now that m British India no disaffected 
person can bring e) en a hundred of ' l 
dozen trained and armed men into the 
field and it is doubtful if at present th ere 
is eten a handful of Indians "who hate the 
desire to put an end to British rule by fore® 
In spite of the more than ample pow ers 
of repression w hich the rulers possess^ in j 


son * 


*fnte of tfv* hr • inn « n #! * t 

-.Jif r ? I,ow, ?S f ‘S“n^ <n>c an „t„ „r t | 1( . 

wnanrol mn.l.t.oa „f l„,i, , 

ClI ‘ Number ofiicrnc^e f„ r 

nmi in force 


Jw» rattl |„ fnllnnat.lrtbr >1 

f.xcdJeim the " r * ’ IIh 

what Indian, frit a'/ ,n " '° ,cc to 
UH«r "««S Ini 

“ = «... 

m.n.U U « lidpl,.,, 
•ubjrrta in Indut. 
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\ ear after a 


m vear after icir the 
fc«I»iw arm, „„ 

.'Kwmi-T TI,,;n V of Hntt.1. In.lm 

Snon7?ii S’.7 '' , J”l>«'->«on 

it ’ . the number of it, town, 

tP**™ Tl ™ « th-nunc 

hTnce.n nm* o or 10 fc|i»nre mile, nne 

”nr! lV,!l 0fCTen : ,WW P'"'*"« " •«"«» 
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and there none licence lor ceerv 
"nd-wll igc, taken together Th.,.,not n 
penlom situation, iinlc, the tme-m 

SSr"l“ f oITh-. il nr 

nonti/ncrt! male, it appcir such How 

SnrlM' ntClCr '* t,,c n ' Mon «en mm 
or othr^* * ,Mnc ,,r 0, her, ,nmc pre, 
pother MmatJcto M „ ie fnrvc J,«I IC 

ffi ’l . *, ,ncI,,,,,n K won of tliThm 

SJlLawt . T' 1 ”***** journal, 

conducted in Indian interest,. nnd even no 

Kahno»l!'l Cn ? f " , . n J OMrn,|,,,t n * H*»»w 

Kabnath Rn% ha, l>ecn icntenced to ngor 
t “? ,m rn,onmcnt Tlicrc ha, time nrwen n 
C K , 011 "Wimty in the mind, of Indian 
journ tint*, no one tenoning uliat mn\ and 

tlv *r » 0t * " 7 t,< ; n " ,th *Vet>\ On 
I, to P of nJ l came the dmturbancc, m the 
t!,c filing of n fen I'uropcnn,, the 
•al l 1 ? 1 * ° r muc,t proper** , the shooting 
nnd bombing of hundred, of Indian,, the 
proclamation of Martial Law, nnd the 
passing of*' most extraordinary sentence, 
on large numlicrs of person, by Martial 
Tf* 1 " tribunals jThc immediate effect nn, 
that people did not know what to do 
Rabindranath Tagore'* Letter 
t .i to H 18 Viceroy 
in this state of things, Rabindranath 
11 


„ .—v itiock rerealol 

^Ic ami the 

arc wulum parallel , n '*/ ", £ nrc conrmeof 

t~™„„ 1 S„. , Vr ?'r''”y 

lion, mtnl nn 1 rt ~ c £ n, l , »«iou, creep. 

• «* irtumt In, Ism mc ff ,| , ^ 

« h»ch }’? « power 

f r Icirun on nfhiimiii if[ J I **™ lo, fftt>mtion 
f'-vrt ,1, „ „ ..nn l,, ' „ ," r n V ,,t »«n»nj|y 

f-r le„ mornl juM.f, ? lrl ° ^ 

KSTTiS-* »'{& 

|H|»r. „L7, , ™'"' «' 

«a^ gone to «he hnitnl length n m.l, 

.t.-iVSC5 - SPIm'S 

:f:T’ ‘•rr 1 - 

M,,, In* "{ '"W. n 

O.r f XI tern merit tthih^ coCl , 2 i*la"? ,l,, C *1 
to lie mipnnimmn a, liefitimir ,l, jr *V^ ,r< 

aiWATriijS 
& 1 S 3 TTT ^ lf^ 4 S. to iS 

■ irpn^al into a .luinl, oStn^i ofVe^o^'Y."' 
tmie hit, come « hen bt Igc, of | ‘ C T” r t T,lc 

£S,SS" 5 „J fn snST 

r":-^ r their mxiiici 
ilegrnhtion 


tlmv of my coantiyi...,, 

SSt'tfrin.iE.' “ 5 'fi£j™ , ’‘i 5 " 

rr&"’S 

Miyestj the King nt the hand, xT* from ,Ij , 
ecsior. for uhoic noblcnc,, „r . ■ yo " T P"dc. 
cntrrtnm great admiration of heart i still 


... i ,ji « now nobleni 
cntrrtnm great admiration 

Vourt, faithfully. 
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right manner He lias neither been impttl 
sue nor hast) 

He is a man of international reputation 
and therefore what he has done will 
become known m the milised world 
and some people mi) w ant to know the 
reason whv But this fact should not 
lead any reader to think that the poet s 
letter is a erv for the w orld s pit\ lie Ins 
throughout 1 een a consistent ad\ ocate of 
strongly suffering what we ha\c to suffer 
w ithout w hinmg The letter is no doubt 
a protest addressed to the \ icero\ But 
its lessons for us as we have understood 
them are that (1) we should fulh realise 
the helplessness of our position ns British 
subjects m India ana endeavour in all 
righteous w av s to acquire the pow cr of 
helping ourselves (2) we should all be 
inspired witl a feeling of true brotherliness 
towards all irrespective of worldly tbs 
tmction wealth or position in life and 
practise this brotherliness in scorn of 
consequence 

What is ample opportunity 7 

When Mr Montagu s announcement of 
August 20 191" w as published w e com 
mented on its unsatisfactory character 
and on subsequent occasions too we ha\e 
criticised it unfav ourably But cv en if one 
were to consider it satisfactory one would 
becompelledto say that at least onepromise 
made m it had not been kept It w as pro 
mised that ample opportunity Will be 
afforded for the public d scussion of the 
proposals w h ch will be submitted in due 
course to Parliament The proposals 
are before the British Parliament in the 
form of a Bill Before its introduction 
Indians were not given the least idea of 
w hat it w as like Ev en w hen the Bill had 
been read a second time in the House of 
Commons we had not before us ev en a 
brief summary of the proposals Contained 
in itj When at length the Gov eminent of 
India issued a press communique containing 
the text of the Bill about a fortnight after 
its second reading in the Commons they 
said that it represents what the Gov era 
ment of India bel ev e to be the language of 
the Bill to make further provision with 
respect to the Government of India which 


has been introduced ifl Pnrlt uncut, bd* 
its absolute accuracy can not be guaranteed 
owing to the difficulty of conveying by 
telegraph nil the textual changes made jn 
earlier versions The Bill hns important 
schedules but these havenot been published 
Can this be called ample opportunity fd r 
public discussion 7 As it is the Bill by 
means represents substantially wild 4 
Parliament will have to consider finally 
1 or a joint committee of the two houses c 5 
Parliament wall shortly begin to tab e 
e\ idencc and this committee has the pow£ r 
to propose or recommend am alternate 
scheme of reforms they choose It ma' 
recommend ev cn the retrograde scheme P* 
the Inc provincial rulers The Bill may 
thus undergo important changes before 
comes again before Parliament and it I s 
probable that tl esc changes will not l ,e 
made 1 now n in India in time for any enf 1 
cism that w ould not be too late Not thdj- 
any Indian criticism that is timely and nc>t 
too late would have the effect of improving 
the Bill Still it would have been poht lc 
to keep up the show of giving Indians 
a hennng before legislating for tliei# 1 
But it seems that we are considered s© 
insignificant that it is not thought necc£ 
sarv even to 1 eep up a show 

The Gov emmentof India Despatches hav'e 
had some effect in whittling (lone the 
forms But though these Despatches which 
have to some extent injured our cause we» e 
sent to the Secretarv of State long ago and 
influenced him thev w ere published in Indi" 1 
much later —too late in fact for any timely 
and effectiv e criticism to be offered on tliein 
by Indians They ought to have bee* 1 
published in India sufficiently early t° 
enable Indian criticism on them to reach tl* e 
Secretary of State before he had made an v 
alterations in the Bill in the light and und£ r 
the influence of them 

Considering all these circumstances **• 
seems futile to offer any detailed criticise 
on the Bilk It may be recommended to b^ 
changed by the joint committee beyond 
recognition 

Indian Constitutional 'Reforms Bill 

The Indian constitutional reforms Bid 
which lias been read a second time m th e 


notes 
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House of Commons, ,g more unsatisfactory 
than the proposals contained in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report, unsatisfac- 
tory as those proposals themsehes were 
AH the most vital and important legis 
latnc and exeentne powers are m 
the hands of the Got eminent of India 
But, as in the M C report so in the Bill 
the Government of India remains be 
jond the control of the representati\es 
of the people 0nl\ m the provinces are 
some subjects to be transferred to the 
charge of Indian ministers Though the 
position and powers of these latter lime 
been made unsatisfactory and nnetu table 
Mi the Government of India there are to Ik 
no Indian ministers e\en with suv.li powers 
and position The preamble which runs 
as follows, make this clear — 

Whereas with a Mew to the procres*wc reah 
sation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire it is 
expedient gradually to develop «elf goi crning 
institutions in that countn 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual 
development of such Institutions m the Proi inces 
of India it is expedient to gne to those I*ro\ inces 
in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India which 
is compatible with the due discharge by the 
latter of its own responsibilities 

B> the bi , as the people of India w anted 
and still want some sort of autononn let 
us pnnt below for comparison the preamble 
of the Organic Act for the Philippine Islands 
commonlv known ns the ‘Jones Law 
which has gnen the Iilipinos internal 
natonomi within 17 years of the American 
confjue9t of those Islands 

An net to declare the purpose of the peopk of 
the United States as to the future. pol tical at itus 
of the people of the 1 hdippine 1 1 mils and to 
provide a more autonomous Government for 
those Islands. 

Whereas it was never the intention of th<- 
peopli. of the United States in the incipencv of 
the War with Spam to make it a war of couqoest 
or for territorial aggrandizement and 

Whereas it is as it has always been the 
purpose of the people of the United “Mates to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philltppine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as 
soon as « stable government can be established 
therein and , , 

V, herns for the speedy accompU«ametit of 
such purpose it is desirable to place in the hands 
of the poop! of the Phil ppmes as large a control 


of their domestic 3ffairs as can be given them 
without in the meantime impairing the exercise 
of the nghts ofsovere gnty by the people of the 
United States in order that bj the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental 
powers the) may be the better prepared to fully 
assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the 
privileges of complete independence 

A vital element in all constitutional 
reforms ought to be the guaranteeing of per 
sonal hbert\ to the inhabitants of the coun 
tri It w as for thts reason that the spectal 
session of the Congress held m Bombay last 
i ear resoh etl as follow s — 

The Government of India shall have undivided 
administrative authority on matters directlj 
concerning peace tranquility and defence of the 
country subject to the Following 

That the statute to be passed bi l arhament 
should include tl e Declaration of the Rights at' 
the People of India as British citizens — 

<i) That all Indian subjects ofllis Majcsti 
and all the subjects naturalised or resident in 
India are equal before the law , and there shall be 
no penal or administrative law in force in British 
India whether substantive or procedural of a 
discriminative nature 

tbl That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty life property or 
freedom of association free speech or in respect 
of writing except under sentence bi an ordinary 
Court ol Justice and as a result of lawful and 
open trial 

ft.) That every Indian subject shall be entitled 
to bear arms subject to the purchase of a license, 
as in Great Britain and that right shall not be 
taken aw av «a\ebj a sentence of an ordinary 
Court of Justice 

(d) That the press shall be free and that no 
license nor secunti shall be demanded on the 
registration of a press or newspaper , 

(e) That corporal punishment shall not be 
indicted on ftnv Indian subject of His Majesty 
serving in His Maiestv s Army or \avv saic 
under conditions applying equally to all other 
British subjects 

The Bill docs notcontatn au\ provisions 
like the above It mat lie noted that the 
Plnlippin- Organtc Vet docs as some clauses 
of its section 3 extracted below w ill show 
That no la" shallbe enacted in said islands 
which 'hall deprive am person of life liberty or 
property wathoot due process of law or deny 
to buy person therein the equal protection of the 
laws. Private property shall not be taken for 
publw u«c without just compensation 

That in nil cn muni prosecutions the accused 
shall enjov the right to be heard by himself and 
counsel, to demand the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him to have a speedy an! 
jublic tml to meet the witnesses face to face 
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md to Imc compulsorv process to compel the 
attendance of witnesses m his behalf 

Tint no person shall be bell to answer for 
a criminal offence an tliout <ltie process of law 
and no person for the same offince shall lie t\\ ice 
put m jcoparlj of punishment nor shall be 
compelled in ana crimtnal ca«c to be a witness 
rgainst lum«elf 

That all persons shall before connction l*c 
bailable b\ sufficient sureties except for capital 
offences 

That the pm ilcgc of the writ of hnl eat eorpux 
shall not be suspended unless aalicn in eases of 
rebellion insurrection or ini a«ion the public 
safeta ma\ require it m either of which cacnts 
the same maj be suspended bj the President or 
by the Goaemor t eneral aahertaer during such 
period the nccessitj for such suspension shall 
exist 

That exccssia e bail shall not lie required nor 
excessive fines imposed nor cruel nnd unitsnal 
punishment inflicted 

That the right to be secured against unreason 
iblc searches and seizures shall not lx a lolatcd 
That no laaa sli ill be passed nbrulging the 
freedom of speech or of the pre«s or the right 
of the teoplepeaccabla to assemble nnd petition 
the Government for redress of gneaatiecs 

The small number of men aaho under 
the Bill aaillcnjoa freedom of speech and 
the smaller number of pi aces where itaadl 
be enjoaednre mentioned m the folloaa ing 
sections of the Bill — 

Parti Section *> (8) There shall be freedom 
of speech in the governor s lcgislatiac council No 
person shall be liable to anj proceedings in ana 
courts ba reason of Ins speech or aotc in ana such 
council or bj reason of anj thing contained in 
anj official report of the proceedings of ana such 
council 

Part II Section^ (7) There shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indi m legis 
lature No person shnll be liable to anj pro 
ceedings in anj co irt bj reason of Ins speech or 
a ote in either chamber orba reason of ana thing 
contained m any official report oftl e proceedings 
of either chamber 

These taao sections mean that members 
of the proa menl councils and of the Indian 
legislature oa ill liaa e freedom of speech w 
the council chambers The W ar \a hich aa as 
fought ‘ for ^lie aa orld s freedom has not 
after all been fought m vain so far as India 
is concerned For it has led to the pro 
posalto set apnvt a feaa hundred square 
j ards of Indian soil enclosed aa ltlnn aa alls 
aa here a feaa hundred men will be alloaaed 
freedom of speech —whether thea aaill ex 
erciseit undeterred by the secret actia ities 
of the C I D is anothei matter Hoaa ta ei 
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scnousl} sjk iking, aac do appreciate these 
portions of tin. Bill Ixrt us quote here 
another section, i p irt of aa Inch aa e entirely 
approve of and the runnmdcr \ae might 
hnac wholh liked if for “nmv M ''shall 
had Ijccii substituted 

Jd The salarj °f the Vcrctnra of State the 
salaries of hi« under secretaries nnd nna other 
expense* oflus department in ^ a notaMthstnndmg 
nna thing in the principal \ct instead of hong 
paid out of the revenue* of India he paid out o! 
monej s jiroa ided bj Parliament nnd the lnra 
of the Secrctarj of State shall Ik so paid 

In justice all the salaries and all the 
expenses of the Secretarv of State’s dep irt 
ment should lx paid from British revenues 
just ns all the cxjxnses of the Colonial nnd 
other State Seerctancs departments arc 
paid 

The Rules, which are not a p irt of the 
Bill, nnd which hive not been published, 
arc vital Of the little power which 
appears to be promised to the people m the 
Bill much mna be (or one mav almost s ij 
will be) taken aaaaa ba the Rides just as 
the rules made to giae cflcct to thc-Morlca 
Min to scheme of reform made that scheme 
more futile than it onginallj was That 
w as because those rules averc made praeti 
calla ba tlic Indian Cml Sera ice bureau 
crats and the Rules to be made to give 
effect to the Bill aaould also be made ba 
the Ciaihan Bureaucraca , whose hostihta 
to Indian political aspirations must noaa 
be patent to all educated ancl thinking 
Indians and their aa ell aa ishers In the Bill 
of course at is not said in so man> w ards 
that the Civilians wall make the Rules. It 
is simpla said — 

30 Where anj matter is required to be 
prescribed or regulated ba rules under the prut 
cipal Act different rules maj be made for differ 
ent proa mces and aaliere no special provision is 
made ns to the authority ba aa hom the rules are 
to be made the rules shall be made ba the 
Governor General in Council aaith the sanction 
of the Secretarv of State in Council and shall 
not be subject to repeal or alteration bj the 
Indian legislature or bj anj local legislature 

It is wellknoaan that the majontv 
of the men denoted ba the terms Goa ernor 
General in Council and ‘Secretarv of State 
in Council arc members of the Indian Cia il 
Sera ice 

W hat a it il and important matters are 
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and to 1m e compiilsorj process to compel the seriously speaking, we ilo appreciate these 
attendance of witnesses in his behalf portions of the Bill I.ct us quote here 

Tint no per on shall lie hell to ansaer for ‘ nn „ tllcr action a part of which Mecntirelj 

a criminal offence -without due process oil aw . . *, 1 *• 

and no person for the same offence shall be twice nppro\c of, and the remninde ^ t c’.. 
put in jeopirdv of punishment nor shall lc h i\c wholly liked if for nui\ snail 
compellel in any criminal case to be a witness lmd lx;en substituted 

f ^ Th at 1 aH S pcrsons shall before conviction Ik « The salary ofi of 
Sees b> sufficientsurct,cs "*** {or c ^ ltnl expenses of Ins' department inpv notwithstanding 
That the pm dege < f the wnt of habeas corpus nn \ t,nn S tl,e pnnc.pnl \ct ™ 2?“§ 

shall not be suspended w less when in eases' of P™ 1 oM of t,s . c revenues of India be paid out ol 
rebellion insurrection or invasion the public moncjsprovidcd lw Parbamcnt and the « 1*»*T 
safetv j iay require it in either of which events of thc btcrctno of State shall be so paid 


In justice all thc salaries and all the 
expenses of the becretnrv of State’s dep irt 
meat should lx. paid from British revenues 
just as all the expenses of thc Colonial and 
other State Secretaries departments arc 
paid 


the same may be suspended by the Presi lent or 
by tie Governor General wherever during such 
period the necessity for such •suspension slinll 
exist 

That excessive bad shall not be required nor 
cxcessn e fines in posed nor cruel and unusual 
1 imsl n cut infl cted # uw 

That tile right to be secured against Hi reason r “f, lc j.„l cs wlllcll „ rt no t n p irt of tile 
iblc «icarchcs and seizt res shall not lx v lolatcd .... i t i 1 4 . t 

lhat no law shill be pisscl abridging thc Bill anil w huh hive not been published 
freedom of speech or of thc pre s or thc nglit arc vital Of tlu. little power wUicn 
qf the i coj le peaceablv to assemble and petition ippenrs to be promised to the people in the 
thc Government for redress of gnev imcs Bill im , c h mav be (or one ma\ almost saj 

The small number of men who under will be) tal cn aw ay bv the Rules just as 
the Bill will enjoy freedom of speech and the rules made to give effect to the. Xlorley 
the smaller number of places w here it will Minto scheme of reform made tlmt scheme 
be etijoved are mentioned in the following more futile than it original)' was That 
sections of the Bill — was because those rules were m ide practi 

Parti Section 0(8) Tlere shall be freedo n tally b\ the Indian Civil Service bureau 
of speech in the governor s leg slativc council No crats and the Rules to be made to give 
person shall be liable to anv proceedings m am e fr ec t to the Bill would also be made b\ 
courts bv reason of his speech or vote iinm such n « _ -o. „ i, nc » l.nctilit* 

council or by reason of anything contained in the Civilian Bureaucracv whose hostility 
any official report of the proceedings of am «icli to Indian political aspirations must now 
council be patent to all educated and thinking 

Part 11 ScetionJJO ( 7) There si all be freedo n Indians and their w ell washers In the Bill 

of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis r , , , 

lature bo person shall be liable to an 3 pro °, f t0U , rSe o not said in so many words 
ceedmgs in any court by reason of his speech or that the Cn lhans wall make tlie Rules. It 
vote in e tlier chamber or by rea<on of any tiling IS Simply said — 

iSw a ** 11 " 1> ° rl ° ftlle pr ° C ” dl °g S 30 Whtl. Inv motto » required to K 
+, r. , , prescribed or regulated bv rules under the prut 

These two sections mean that members cipal Act d fferent rules may be made for differ 

i» iwm incto ~ - T - J — ent provinces and w here no special provision is 

n ade as to the authority by vv horn the rules are 
to be made the rules shall be made by the 
Gov emor General in Council vv ith the sanction 
of tlie Secretary of State in Council and shall 
not be s ibject to repeal or alteration by the 
Indian legislature or by any local legislature 
It is well known that the majontv 


of tlie proa incial councils and of the Indian ent provinces and w here no special provision is 
legislature will have freedom of speech m ' " 

the council chambers The War w hich w as 
fought for (lie w orld s freedom has not 
after all been fought in v am so far as India 
is concerned For it has led to the pro 
posal to set apart a few hundred square 

} ards of Indian sdil enclosed w ithm w alls of the men denoted by the terms Gov emor 
frS™ r ni ! rcd m f u " lU be ' l,!o ^ cd General in Council and Secretary of State 
lf i^ eec \ whether they will ex m Council arc members of thc Indian Civil 

Z r , a ! the secret •*>« ice 

i ano ei matter However ‘What vit 1 and unportaht matters are 
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left to be dealt with b\ rules wilt appear 
from the following sections of Part I of the 
Bill - 

1 —(1) Provision m-iy be made bj rules 
under the Government of India ^ct 191 j ns 
amended by the Government of Indm (Amend 
ment) Act T916 (which Act ns so amended is 
m this Act referred to ns the principal Act ) — 
(a) for the classification of subjects in relation 
to tile functions of government as central nnd 
provincial subjects for the purpose of distin 
pushing the functions of local gov ernments and 
legislatures from the functions of the Governor 
General m Council and the Indian Legislature 
(h) for the devolution of authontv in respect 
of provincial subjects and for the allocation of 
sources of revenue to local governments 

(c) for rv»e under the authontv of the 
Governor General in Council of the agency ol 
local governments in relation to central subjects 
in so far as such agency mar be found eon 
v enent and 

(d) for the transfer from among the pro vine al 
subjects of subjects (in this Ut referred to as 

trinsferred subjects ) to the ndmimstrat on of 
the gov ernor acting vv ith the minister in ihargL 
of the subject and for allocation of provincial 
funds for the purpose of such administration 
(2) Rules made for the above mentioned p r 
po*es may — 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of si ill 
devolution allocation and transfer 

(ill prov ide for fixing the contnb itious 
payable bj local Governments to the Governor- 
General in Council nnd making such contnbn 
tions a first charge on prov metal revenues 

(ui) provide for constituting a finance depart 
ment m any province and regulating the func 
tions of that department 

(u ) provide fov regulating the exercise of the 
authontv vested m the local government of a 
province over the members of the public services 

(v) i rov de for the settlement of doubts 
arising as to vvhetl ev any matter does or does 
not belong to n provincial subject or a trails 
ferred subject and for the treatment of matters 
which nBcct both a transferred subject and a 
subvect which is not transferred and 

<vi) make such consequential and supple- 
mental provisions as appear nece'aary or 

Provided that without prejudice to anv 
general power of revoking or altering mica under 
the principal Vet the rules shall not nuthomc 
the revocation or *q, pension of the transfer of 
any subject except with the sanction of the *tccre- 
tarv of State in Conned 

Besides these there fire numerous other 
matters on which the Bill leaves this 
authontv oc that to make- rules The Till 
ts thus a mere frame vv orb or skeleton it 


*s the rules which will rcallv make the 
Indian constitutional reforms what the 
authorities want to .make them Not 
knowing what the rules are going to he 
it is not possible to thoroughly criticise 
the Bilk hr ora the Government of India 
Despatches one mav indeed guess what 
their prev ailing character w ill lie yiz , till 
beral but one cannot conjecture the 
details Moreover conjectural criticism is 
of little tfte It mav be presumed that the 
rules will not be published for public cn 
tic ism in India before thev are finally sane 
tioned and passed though they ought 
to be This is the w vv in -which we arc 
going to be gn cn responsible got eminent 
\\ hen the Bill savs 

I rov ided that vv ithout prejudice to au> 
gd cril power ot l evoking or altering rules under 
tliejjrinupal tit the rult« shall not authorise 
the revocation or «usptnsi u of tl c transfer of 
anv subject except with th sanction of the 
beerctarv of “state m Council — 
it is to be understood that the transfer of 
am subject m vv lie rev oked or suspended 
w tth the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council In the words of Sir Sanharatt 
\air it should not be in the pow er of the 
Governor or the Secretary of State who 
w ill onlv be his mouthpiece to strike thus 
at the root of the Ttform scheme To give 
such circumstances this power is to go 
against the principles of constitutional 
Government and wall be taken as indicative 
of a spint incompatible with constitu 
tional Goiernment 

It is well known that all the chieflegis 
lative and executive powers bv which 
principally a nation may be kept weak 
or made strong cowed down and cmas 
culated or emboldened and helped to be 
come men kept ignorant or enhghtbncd 
1 ept poor or made w ealtliv kept a con 
stant prey to sporadic and epidemic 
diseases or helped to become healthy and 
strong humiliated or helped to become 
self respecting and kept isolated from 
the world or helped to make progress in 
culture, wealth and freedom hi free rater 
course wuth the nations of the earth,— rest 
of the**: powers belong to the Government 
of India Ami tbe^e pow ers will never lie 
gcneraln used with a «ole eve to the ggo_l 
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bf India unless the people can control the 
Gox eminent of India At present this 
got eminent is autocratic, not respou 
sible to the people of India and practi 
calh it is not responsible even to the 
Parliament and people of Great Bnt un 
The Bill makes the Got emor General per 
haps somewhat more of an autocrat than 
lie is now In the Bill, though the Indian 
Legislate e Assembly will lia\c an elective 
majont) the Got emor Gcncr il w ill be able 
w ith the help of the Council of btatc m 
which the elected element will be in a 
ramontx to enact ant law he hi cs and to 


(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or be 
comes an elect c 1 member of the local legislature 

(3) In relation to a transferred subject 
the got emor shall be guided In the advice of 
the minister m charge unless hating regard 
to His Majesty s instruction* he >ces sufficient 
cau«c to dissent from the opinion of the minister 
in which case he inn) require action to be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with that aduce 

(t) ProMsion may lx. made, by rules under 
the principal Act for the temporary ndmims- 
tration of a transferred subject where incases 
of emergency owing to a x ncancy there is no 
minister m charge of the subject by such authority 
and m such manner as may be prescribed by 
the niles 


veto am law which he dislikes No doubt 
for passing an) law he requires to pass m 
this w a\ , he w iff hat c to adopt the foffow 
ing procedure — 

(4) Where the Go\emor General in Council 
certifies that it is essential for the safety trail 
quilhty or interests of British Indta or anv 
part thereof or for the purpose of meeting a 
case of emergency which has arisen that any 
law shall be passed the council of state shall 
hn\c power to pass laws without tie as*= e nt 
of the legislative assembly which laws shall 
hate effect as laws passed by 1 otli cl ambers 
But is there nil) law which mn\ not 
come under am of the categories described 
abo\e ? All laws passed m nil) countr) 
b) any legislature can be described as and 
are laws for the safety trnnquillit\ or 
interests of that countr) or an) part there 
of or for the purpose of meeting a case of 
emergenc) Speaking generall) it is difficult 
to see what other 1 md oflaws a legislature 
can be asked to pass 

The position of ministers in local gox em 
ments maj be inferred from the sections 
quoted below In our opinion, it wall not 
be a position of pow er influence dignit) 
or even of worldly adx antage in the 
matter of salary and it w ill not be equal 
to that of a member of tile executtxe conn 
cil 


(1) The governor of a gox emor s proxmee 
may by notification appo nt m msters n o 1 
be ng members of lus evecutix e council or Qthei 
officials t6 adm aster transferred subjects anc 
any minsters so appointed shall hold hffici 
auring 1 s pleasure 

There shall be pa d to any minister so no 
pointed such salary as the governor subieci 
determine Ctl ° " ° f t,e SW ' m estate ^ 


In the proxincial legislatures tlie dec 
tit e element will hem a majority There 
is already a majont) m some of Ihe*c 
legislatures the bill pro\ ides fora bigger 
majont) Ilut this gam is counterbalanced 
b\ the following clauses relating to grand 
committees 

(3) Proxision shall be made for the appoint 
ment from among the members of the council ot 
grand committees on which a majont) of the 
members shall be nominated members selected 
by tlic go\ emor w ith pow er, m cases speciallv 
referred to them to pass or reject laws without 
the assent of the council which laws shall n 
passed bate tlie «amc effect as laws passed bx 
the council 

(4) Where any B tl relating to a reserxed 
subject has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or an amendment to such a Bill is 
inoxed the goxernormay certify that the B 11 
or any clause of it or the amendment is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
reserxed subjects and the Bill clause or amend 
ment shall thereupon be referred to a grand 
committee 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced or any amendment 
to a Bill is moxed or proposed to be moxed the 
goxemor max certify that the Bill or any clause 
of it or the amendment affects either — 

(a) tlie safety or tranquility of his proxince 
or any part of it or of another prox mce or 

(b) the interests of a specified reserved 
subject 

and may direct either that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be tal en by tlie council 
mrelat on to the Bill clause or amendment of 
if he thinks fit and if the council so desire that 
the Bill clause or amendment shall be referred to 
a grand comm ttee and the Bill clause or amend 
ment shall be dealt xvith in accordance with such 
direction 

Tims the grand committees are aweapon 
m the hands of the Gox emor to pass or to 
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reject anj lavs as lie thinks best It 
mav be contended that he will hare to 
follow theprocedure of certification As to 
that see our remarks aboee on the 
Governor General having also to follow 
the same method It is a curb on auto 
cracr only in name 

The Bill makes the Provincial Governors 
in one respect more powerful than thev are 
at present Lnder the existing constitution 
of some of the Prov mcial councils the 
Governor cannot nlw nvs get his legislate e 
council to pass the law s he w ants but the 
hill gives them the means of getting nn\ 
laws thev w ant passed bj means of the 
grand committees Let us enter into 
some detail The Bengal Legislative 
Council has nlrcadv a small elect n e 
majontj and some of the other Provincial 
Councils for instance Bombav have a 
Strong non-official majontv It is just 
possible for these councils to sometimes 
throw out Government bills or to pass 
bills opposed bv the executiv e The latter 
become law if not vetoed Tor as subject 
to the limitations laid down from time to 
tunc by parliaments - ) enactments for the 
governance of India the legislative councils 
in India enjov full freedom of legislation in 
their respectn e legislate e fields a btll goes 
through three readings and becomes law if 
it is not vetoed. Therefore the provision 
of grand committees curtails the nghts anil 
pow er of the prov incial legislatures 

It is not merely lit theory that some of 
the existing provincial legislative councils 
cannot alwajs be made to pass laws 
wanted by the Executive Actual instances 
may be mentioned In the Bombay 
•‘Chronicle (August 1 1918 ) Mr V J Patel 
mentioned the follow wg — 

The Bombay Gov ernment had recently intro- 
duced a, Bill foe. the amendment oftheCityof 
Bombay Mun c pal Act enabt ng them to appoint 
the Municipal Comm ss oner of Bombay on the 
Legislative Council Tie amendment was 
non official members 
ras lost S m dirty the 
Hon Dm an Jtabadnr Godbotc had moved an 
important amendment to the Irrigation BU 
introduced by the Bombay Gov eminent in 1010 
and it was supported by the non official members 
with the result that when it was put to vote 
there was a tie Again only last year the Govern 


strongly opposed by the 
with the result that it v 


ment ha 1 to drop the D strict Board Bill owing 
to strong non-off ciat opposition 

Bv means of grand committees the 
Governors would be able in future to over 
come such difficulties 

In addition to making provincial Gover 
nors practicallv all pow erful as regards 
legislation the bill provides manj means 
for the Gov ernor General or the Secretary 
of State to interfere in nnd control provan 
cm! legislation 

We consider the following wnsatis 
factor) 

(■*1 A governors legislative council may be 
dissolved at nny time by the governor by notifi 
cation but in that case the governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six months after 
the date of d ssolution for the neat session of h s 
legislative council 

1“ |1) Every counc 1 of state shall continue 

for f vc years and every leg slitive assembly for 
tlreevears from its first meeting 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be 
sooner dissolved bv the governor general 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
governor general if n special circumstances he so 
tl nits fit and 

(c) after the d ssolution of either chamber the 
governor shall appoint n day not more than six 
months later for tl e next sess on of that 
chamber 

The sections dealnig with the public 
sen ices practically place their appointment 
pa) pensions discipline and dismissal 

be)ond the prov mcc of the legislatures and 
Indian Ministers This w as to be expected 
from what the Viccro) said in one of Ins 
speeches a few months ago More definite 
criticism can be offered only w hen the rules 
relating to the services are published The 
appointment of an auditor general is a 
desirable step The appointment of a 

permanent public service commission mav 
also do good if proper men arc appointed 
But the legislative councils w ill not have 
an) thing to do with these appointments 

There are many other points in the Bill 
which arc open to criticism but we do not 
feel disposed to w nte more because w e feel 
that criticism at this stage would not be of 
any practical use 

The Bill is a very unsatisfactoiy piece 
of work What was y» anted was a 
liberal measure of self rule embodied in and 
granted bv a self-contained and independent 
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\ct incorporating the good points of dl 
previous laws relating to the O o\crnance of 
India \\ hat w e ha\ e got instead is a mere 
skeleton w ith constant references to rules 
to be made hereafter to schedules not pub 
hshed in India and to the Government of 
India Acts of 1915 and 1910 There is 
nothing in the Bill to rouse enthust ism 
Distrust of Indian capacity and confidence 
in the capacity wisdom and infallibility 
of the human beings appointed as go\cr 
norsor go\ emors general arc writ large 
oyer the Bill 


Patents secured by young Mr E. E Dull 

The following is an incomplete list of 
the patents obtained b\ Mr E E Putt 
which hay e been referred to in a prey ions 
note / 

No 3151 of 1917 a process for the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate alumina 
and metallic chlorides 

No 3152 of 1917 a process for tl e 
manufacture of potassium carbonate alumi 
na and metallic chlorides 

No 3517 ofl918 aprocess for themanu 
facture of alumina sodium and potassium 
carbonates sodium and potassium alumi 
nates and potassium chloride 

■No 3279 of 1917 a "process for the 
manufacture of potassium chloride 

No 3534- of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of alumina sodium and 
potassium carbonates sodium and potas 
sium aluraraates magnesium anicalcium 
chlorides 4 

No 3599 of 1918 a process for themanu 
facture of aluminium sodium chlonde alu 
mmium chlonde and carbonates of soda 
and potash 

"No 3831 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium sulphate 

No 3832 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium chlonde 

No 3833 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium salts from 
sil cate minerals 

No 3835 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium carbonate and 
alumma 

» No 3735 of *1918 a process for the 
manufacture of manganese dioxide and 
manganese 


'\o 29S9 of 1917 a process for the 
*y nthctic production of Methane 

No 3202 of 1917, a process for the 
manufacture of magnesia 

No 34-75 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of alumina 

Government and the Calcutta 
University 

It is generally held that retrenchment 
is practicable and ought to be seriously 
undcrtnl cn in m inj items of expenditure 
of the Calcutta Uniycrsit) , and y\c think 
there is some truth in the prey ailing belief 
But yy ithout detailed examination of all 
items yy e cannot say yyhether, cyenifall 
the retrenchment compatible w itb efficiency 
yycrc made the Um\ ersity yyould be able 
to do y\ ithout the increased income y\ Inch 
tlic raising of the fees w ould bnng m The 
thing is it 1ms been a standing accusation 
of Anglo Indian officialdom tint the Indian 
Umy ersitiesxy ere merely examining bodies 
not teaching utmcrsities But when the 
Calcutta Unn ersity seriously took in hand 
the teaching function of a unn ersity tlic 
same officialdom (lid not help it w ith ade 
quate grants \s is welllnown to our 
readers wc hay e not approved of all the 
methods and means adopted bj the umy er 
sity to cony ert itself into a teaching uni 
versitj But in justice to it yye must saj 
that when the Goyemment of India has 
gnen its form ahsanction to all these me- 
thods and means ltw as itsbounden duty to 
place sufficient resources at its disposal to 
enable it to carrv on its yy orh efficiently 
This Government has not hitherto done 
This has obliged the boss of the Umversitv 
to have recourse to £he raising-of examina 
tion fees repeatedly If he had franklj put • 
the matter thus instead of using inaccurate 
facts and unsound arguments there yvould 
not have been so great an outcry against the 
step He m ght have said We the people 
are poor and we already lia\e_jto suffer 
much inconvenience for meeting the ex 
penses of the education of our children 
But w e must make still greater sacrifices 
for the sake of education There is no help 
for it But he chose to be defiant and 
oy denying the fact of our poy erty gave a 
handle to our opponents And 'the ViCe 
Chancellor too sinned in his company 
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Reduction of School Grant* ' 

tin ^rnm^m 


t a. B?I , S?S” a ‘t cd 

A^asrfftStt 

to be hoped that , h „ t officer “ » 
uengal Government will treat th.*. 
ter as urgent treat thas ra at 

Swadeshi 


’ ““™ertms is being done ,n all 
S f 18 “tPKW thatthe motive 
t h ^l /' 0g tL f tt'tottion or school grants is 

mlh^Sro n ! h err ' d Subj ' cts ' tt ' m “‘«‘'t 
to caSf™ be ?>'<■» !»°net s a here* ,tl, 

1° »“?„h « 'o' “’"’•‘"l >n accord 
there M reduced St 8 " 48 80 that 
the tmre Sh be "““t m *>*' hoods of 

<5™* 8 "S Th,n d on,°d ha"" the "'"f tb '” S "= ^.‘TeVre 

SttS " 11 ” 3 tl,e ta" ^?S,^ ,t t h h b,S p itn 1 S - 

Sams hitherto allotted to department 8b “ 4 tao decades The difficulties m oar 

Sf-ssj 4 * to * «dferS 

Tins Be,ll “ ne College tloa/a’th MheTmaT’? 3 t° S 8 " ! “ I,sl| i 

in S, J f V" 0 ™ S”** htTe matriculated be gfeatl, obhged 7,. “u",' 
tnlteng.nl than hitherto Hence there ,s alnt local sho™ a» ,,° U °" m 

ass i.¥KL2i 2!=Li*s- rs 


f n „ pm , , en S, » tlie other > Diocesan 
yol ege boing a Christian institution The 
l-adj Principal of Bethune College has 
^° r ^ et l Se , veral S» rl a PPl>«nts for adm.s 
ion that there is no available neeommoda 
”?, n ,r \* I,e eol!e S e hostel, nor room in the 
And even if girls vv ere able to 
, f the,r °'vn arrangements for lodging 
and boiml and conv ennee, the floor space 


in the countrv 

It should be understood .and , 

by all Indians, as it alreadv is urn1°^+ ,Se f 
and recognised bv ra < tha t 
the Swadeshi movement 'is an * hon S h 
movement it is sure to *t™L*r^ nomic 
vivifv all other national L!.!? ^ I,en and 
there ,s tins to be said m ,ts favou^ ,.£”$! 
cannot lie said nf ay our, which 


in th,. i? » "a conveyance, tl lie floor space there is this to be said m its f ents A "d 
mon>ti FlrSt ^ear Class room cannot seat cannot be said of anv n T !’ our > which 
the * ^ t lan . SOme t *J ree rlozcn students At movement, that up to a ^ pnrcIr P oI,tK; al 
“t time, tlie college etalT , S 9 ,„te eatirelr m oar h“ P „£ to m P 0 '”* '* » 

thaai 


l y J’ e £ um,ons In fact » the sum of 
nbout Rs 2,500 spent for the professoriate, 
can be said to be parti v wasted, because, 
nough thev can teach more students, the 
ciass-rooms are too small for taking in 
moT * The reason is, the co!Iege°has 
budding of its own, college classes 


- ■'timing ot it3 own, college cl _ _ 

haveS d i‘ n the s ^ h ° o1 bmldmg We v, ntmgs of their co-ope^t, r Jl’ l i bIe , P oI “rcaI 
lie ea^ b ""”ft ^”1? *“* ^ come to the, 

ae old MrlianiMto— weakness nf 


+t „ "‘■“‘“a * U1 ttwm a utx-acie tnat 
tie college would hare n bmldmg and a 
fcostel of its own Bat the grants and 


and tlie pol.tSiI fotmSf^ 
interrelation Already the m+,Vi, tIleir 
of Ireland recogmee veVdSvT' '“*' 5 
of the economy formula ,&* P u°'' Cr 
development of their co-operative gh the 
and through the wnSSnS SOC , ,et, «, 
writings of their co-operative !i poI,t,c aI 


the old parliamentaiT- °" f 

non gencrall, onderstood tha, !t V 



n i the modern Rrvn w i ok iuia, i<m 


and Catholic Ireland have been kept apart 
large!} b} nlampulation of the political 
formula, on the basis of nn economic 
formula thej would come together auto 
matte ally Thus writes the Nation of 
New Yorl Ma\ not Hindus and Moslems 
come together nutomaticnlh on the basis 
of an economic formula 


Sir Dlnshuw Wacha on our 
Cloth Supply 

In a letter contributed to the Times of 
Imh'i on the subject Sir Dinsbaw Wacha 
makes a forecast of the future possibilities 
m regard to the price of piecegoods w Inch 
is not cheerful reading He savs that any 
hope of restoration of normal conditions is 
futile as no relief by w a\ of adequate 
imports ort the preWar scale can be 
expected from Manchester for one \ear 
more at least The deficiency he holds 
cannot be made good by local supply 
no relief by w a\ of increased output 
from Indian mills can be expected owing 
to the difficulty _of strengthening the 
mills by additional spindles and looms’ 
specially as shortage of shipping is likeh 
to continue 

Sir Bmsliaw Waclia lias calculated that 
there „erc 13 6 yards of cloth for con 
sumption 111 India per annum per head of 
™ P°P“ ht '°? ln 1913 14 as compared 
w ith 9 28 yards the annual av erage of the 
fire j ears rsluch ended on 31st March 
, ° r “ Portage of 4 32 jards per, ear 
per head The figures eaplam the* crj of 
shortage and high prices of cloth 

Cannot hand looms and the indigenous 
Spinning ,,lieels render anj further help 
than they do ’ 1\ e think they can P 

Why Filipinos ask for Independence 
Now 

P.l^f,« derS i° f ne " s pupers know that the 
Fihpmos have been recently asking 
ha,. independence „hich American? 
2 ?Sl P thTS them and hopes hare been 
grrm that they „onld get it at no distant 

Corn'S^, the PM'PPme Independence 
mnreSSta? co ? s ' s ‘“>g of fort, r.l.pinos 

a’srsste"*’- a " a s£tion 

Amenca to % r mdepeSdeneT T f,°e 


clmiramn of the commission was Manuel 
L Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate A representativ c of the New I ork 
World interviewed Mr Quezon and asked 

Whj should the Filipinos ask for independence 
now ? And what specif c advantages would 
independence cn e them ov er the present arrange 
meat ? Art they asking for independence because 
thev really need it or merely because thcr 
want it ? 

The doubtfulness y on express, Mr 
Quezon said, * is natural enough, and your 
questions arc perfectly fair I will try 
to answer them as fully as j ou wish 

kou nsk whnt advantages we think indepen 
dcncc would nave for us as compared with the 
present arrangement I w ill name tw o w huh vye 
arc quite sure of The first concerns our purely 
domestic and internal affairs over which at 
present wc hm e no effectiv e control,— no matter 
low y itall} the} concern us We can make laws 
to be sure but those laws cannot have effect 
without the npprovhl of Congress and the 
President Tal e the one matter for instance of 
Jnnd and other natural resources We Filipinos 
realize that though wc have great natural 
wealth m oi r countr> it is b} no means limitless 
wealth We want to be sure that it is used 
wisely and propcrlj for our own benefit and con 
served prudent!} for the benefit of the Fihpmos 
who are not born vet Wishing that wc mav 
for instance feel it necessary to forbid the sale of 
lands or other fundamental yyealth to auv 
foreigners And we can make such laws But 
before tho«e laws become effective they must 
recei\e npprovnl in this county [ \niencn] where 
naturally tl e\ w ill be considered not merely as 
thev affect us Til pinos but as tliev might affect 
tlic United States in respect to certain possible 
international compl cations 

The Filipino patriot then proceeded to 
explain the second great adv antage 

Another great practical advantage of inde- 
pendence w ould affect our foreign affairs At 
present we have no pow er to make nnv laws of 
any sort affecting them We Cannot make snch 
a th ng for instance as a trade agreement w ith 
anj country^ All sucli arrangements have to be 
made in Washington And the. PI il ppines are 
so remote tlieir products and their whole 
industrial and commercial organization all their 
economic needs are so different that it is vciy 
difficult firstly to obtain the interest of 
Congress in them at all and secondly to 
ind ce Congress to cons der them as yyhat the} 
really are— purel} Filipino matters 

Mr Quezon added a third reason w hicli 
is really the most vital though people w ho . 
are themselves independent but want to 
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keep their dependencies dependent for e\ cr, 
would characterise a c sentimental 

A. third great ndv antnge we <ee ui uide 
pcndenco would be the fact that we were inde- 
pendent Independence is like food \ ou do not 
miss it unless you do not have it Its nine ms 
not something that can he argued about or 
settled by formula If you n*ked a hungry man 
what the great advantage of food to him 
would be he would simply answer vou Food 
And «o we see the advantage of being indepen 
dent It is a fundamental desire with u* as it 
would he with yon if you did not base it 


Having gn eg the reasons w hy the Fill 
{nnos ask for independence their leader 
went on to sa\ why the\ wanted it non 

In the first place there is the Jones law 
through which .in 1910 Congress prom\<ed 
us independence as soon as a stable goi eminent 
could be established We accepted that prom sc 
in good faith he *et to w ork under it m good 
faith to meet it# terms and gam our indepen 
deuce \ndnow we have met its terms The 
man you sent out there for that purpose 
Governor General Francis Burton Harrison 
ha# come back and told vou that the foundation 
of our nation lias been well laid 

V stable government has been established 
It is a government entirely of Filipino* There 
are only tw o white men in it And those Filipino*, 
ns legislators and administrators have done 
snch things as this They have established at a 
cost of SoO 000 000 n universal /system ol 
primary nud secondare education which will 
reach every child in the islai cl# Thev have 
established law peace and order For three 
sears of the war it was the rdipinos who kept 
the tmenenn dag fly mg in the islands eicry 
white soldier having been withdrawn They 
have laid all the old racial religious bogie* and 
Mohammedan legislators sit beside Christian 
one# to make laws for the islands Thev have 
broken down the old peonage system where it 
existed nnd passed effect n e Law s for the protec 
tion of labour They hare stabilized financial 
conditions nnd created a solid and wealthy 

I hilippme National Bank 

In brief said Mr Quezon we havccomplied 
with the Jones law = have a stable govern 
went. We have done the share which y ou y our 
stdcsprescriifco' i6r*i»* > , v-'crr .vm* «-w »tr* 
us Why should vou ask for independence now ? 
we have a right to answer with another 
question Why should you ask us to wait auv 
longer’ 

\ second reason also was gvven win 
this particular time has been chosen for 
demanding independence 

‘ \nothcr reason vvhv this seem* to ns a pro- 
pir time to a*k our indcpend nCc i“ the en hug 


of the war and tlic Conference m Pans Wien 
we ask v ou to set us free w e merely ask you trt be 
cons stent Ifanv country ever stood definitely 
nnd indisputably for anv principle the United 
States stood definitely in this war for the 
principle of national freedom and self-determina 
tion It w as through v our enunciation of this 
principle that Poland Czecho-Slo v akia Jugo- 
slavia and all the other new nations were set free 
and formed Hon then can y ou consistently 
deny the same right to us particularly when wc 
have wtlhnglv served n long and carefully 
watched apprenticeship in democratic self rule — 
while these other formerly submerged national] 
ties must start from the very bottom as 
learners 


Mr Quezon also summed up Ins reasons 
in one pregnant sentence 

Becanse we need independence as you would 
need it if v ou did not already hare it because it 
would he of direct and practical adv antagt to 
us both at home and abroad because we are fit 
font because yon promt red it to us as soon as 
we were fit and because this war was fought 
and won to establish the right of every people to 
live its own national life so long ns it respected 
the life and liberties of other nations wc 
ribpmos ask vou now for independence 

But the interviewer asked him * 4 how 
about Japan ’ 

We do not feir Japan he said Otic 
country seeks to seize another either fonts own 
cconom c or rts own strategic benefit There is 
no reason to believe that Japan looks ou the 
Philippines as an economic prize They have no 
reeor 1 of success m tropical colonization or of 
anv great eagerness to attempt it For example 
among our mam millions of population there 
areonli seven thousand Japanese to-dar^lhough 
no ban is set up against them bv immigration 
laws and the' are as free to come in n# any 
otl cr people Japan s econora c destiny lies on 
the m aio laud of \sia and in her world trade A# 
for the second niotiv e— Japan is better off *trate- 
gicallv now " itli 1 ormosa Corea and 
Mnnchuna ringed compactly about her, than she 
could be with the Phil ppme outposts and her 
soldiir# are statesmen enough to know it 


Furthermore added Manuel Quezon 
Jn^anr dctttug'i’ittiA 1 * kite” »«nj* wav in 
which Japan could ever take possession of 
the Philippines would be by killing every 
Filipino 


Remember that the generation of Filipinos 
•who will be the ■‘elf governing race we ask you 
make free wow w ill be American made bors from 
the pool c schools you Yourselves established 

Remember w e have the same love and faith for 
democracy that you vourselv cs >av f , and the 
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same ardor for race and country . Remember too, 
that, unlike their other neighbors, we have no* 
natural basis of assimilation with the Japanese. 
lYe are far apart in race, w e being Mala} s and 
they Mongols. We are far apart in tongue 
Leaving out all other considerations, Japan 
could never take the Philippines from the 
free Filipino nation sa\e at a price in treasure 
and blood far beyond their w orth to her. And 
Japan knows that " 

The Case of Babu Kalinath Ray. 

It lias not been proved that all the men 
forming crowds in different places in the 
Panjab which were fired upon or bombed, 
had committed an}' crime or had any cri- 
minal intention and were rioters. It may 
be justly presumed, therefore, that on 
account of the firing and the bombing 
many innocent men have been killed and 
wounded. 

Subsequently, the martial law tribunals 
hate sentenced many persons to death, 
transportation for life and other sentences. 
Both on account of the personnel of many 
of the tribunals and their procedure and 
liecause lawyers from outside were unjustly 
and arbitrarily not allowed to go to tlie 
I’anjab and lawyers in tl\c province w r erc 
generally in a terrified state of mind, the ac- 
cused w ere not properly defended and had 
not as fair a trial as accused before ordi- 
nary tribunals have. Heucc it may be 
presumed that many innocent men have 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law and 
lesser punishments In the ordinary course 
of criminal trials a certain proportion of 
convicted persons are acquitted on appeal 
as innocent. But there was no appeal from 
the judgments of the courts-martial. This 
fact also makes it clear that some of the 
persons punished by the martial law tri- 
bunals were innocent, 

But though it is probable that mam- 
innocent men lm\c lost their lives or been 
transported or sentenced to long terms of 
rigorous imprisonment, full details of their 
cases are not lieforc the public. The 
case is different with the trial nnd convic- 
tion of Balm ‘Kalinath 'Ray, editor of the 
Tribune. The sole evidence tin which he was 
corn 5c ted consisted of some articles which 
he wrote tn the Tribune, and the full text of 
the .judgment pronounced upon him 1ms 
alio been published Subscribers to the' 


Tribune w’ere in a position to' read these 
articles, and they have been subsequently 
reproduced in full in , Young India. (June 11, 
1919), edited by Mr. 1M. K. Gandhi. Any- . 
one who has not read the articles may 
procure a copy of this issue from Bombay 
and satisfy liis curiosity. We have read 
all the articles and we have read the judg- , 0 
ment. Our opinion is that not only 
did Babu Kalinath Ray not commit any 
offence, but that, on the contrary, he ren- 
dered a service to the Government and the 
people by writing on a critical occasion 
with courage and self-restraint and in 
measured language. We have known him 
for long as one who, on account of Ins 
principles, disposition and* character, was . 
incapable of violent nnd inflammatory 
writing. The articles for- which he has 
been wrongly punished, were quite in keep- 
ing with what we have known him to be. 

The lawyers whom Mr. Kalinath Ray 
wanted to engage to defend him w-ere not 
allowed by the martial law* administrator 
to 'enter the Panjab. When the lawyers 
appealed to the Viceroy, His f Excellency 
said that as a ci\ il authority he could not 
interfere. But as what sort of authority, 
civil or military, did he make the many 
ordinances for the declaration, of" martial 
law In the Punjab, for regulating xnals 
under martial law, and ultimately for tilt* 
withdrawal of martial law from ±l|c 
Panjab? The humility w r hicli made His 
Excellency imagine that he was simply a 
civil authority is very wonderful. Is it 
possible that he never read, .or forgot the 
existence of, Section 33 of tlic Government 
of India Act, 1915, which is reproduced 
below' ? __ 

“The superintendence, direction nnd control 
ol tlie civil and military government of India 1 
sested in the Goiemor-General in Council, 'who 
is required to pay due obedience to all Pitch ornen 
ns he may reccne from the Secretary of .State. 

It is necessary to appeal to the Pnvy 
Council against Mr. Ray's conviction with- 
out delay. Subscriptions are being collec- 
ted for the purpose. Rs. 15,000 arc re- 
quired for the purpose. The treasurer is 
Ur. Prankrislnia Aehnrji, M.A., M.« , to 
whom all contributions arc to be sent at 
50, Harrison Ko.nl, Calcutta 
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‘The Rose and the Wine Cup 

fees' tf ” 011 ' 

not l„ S T™’ Saj ‘”« that true bliss can 
J ■” "='1% pleasures Sheet 

lad or t ' me . Procures her rose the si m 

the s P "ii a ' J r°'. S r”S th »‘ «■» tlo"e 
tue source of true blessing The first 
noinan , s startfedtoh „ r ^ ^ 

one «**s 

boW , P ,ctureis meant to sto 

Dohse this •makenmff of the soul It is 

ChnX ^ M A “" r 


The O’Dwyer Memorial 

raia & «^f 8 «b T » he tl, ’ lt th,s ^aha 
anc l tbat h ^e been subscribing their 

JrtSm ^ ° IW But 

is it ream necessarj to immortalise m tins 
rWft.1 "li° has caned his name so in 
H{S table J s of c °nteniporan 

onK n °L e °' Cr hls n, ‘ | rt“l n ot 
nh enabled him to declare Peace rei-ns 

dined ^ , P l aCe and that but * also in 

clrned people to g„c him farewell addresses 
that t *i r3 Jt , 18 to '* b °P fA Honcier 
t 'i e C °° I atmosphere of the Ln. ted 

S ac 3 n,re S° od sense enough 

"°* to tc , U Ifopfc that the Menioml moiV 
ment and the fame ell addresses were 
Proofs nos, tne of h,s grelt popular^ and 
For c 5 ^ 55 as nn administrator 
P°*. * , eh thcre are no Edmund Burkes in 
£2® ?°n ’, tl,ere , man ' who have 
"f * nt Burke said w hen a certain defence 
as set up for \\ arren Hastings and w ho 
a . a ' jaa^e use of this know ledge 

IHstmis V JT rte9 ‘ n h,S E " S1V ° n 

t,lat tIle nmcrous 
llsfn ^. 1 5 ,‘ e bite Gorcmor General winch 
a S fnends in Bengal obtained from the natives 
I™ ««> to Inland made 1 considerable 
> pression To these addresses we attach f ttlc 
w ^d’r ,p f” 1 ,Tu Fo ; r ”Sh>h collector 
"oull hare found it easr to induce 
, natlxc ., TC bo could write to sjn a 
I- anegvriu on the mD t odious rukr that ever 


rr ,s s 

this storv excited a s t rn „. , , blastings and 

Djrl„ nbrere,, rnjhnd 
adn irable He saw nr, the apotheosis were 
he said m the mci lent w wifi! f f V ast °mshment 

^«a^a?S#5 

at all d spute the claim of V iL, d,d he 
admitted into such a M “? stln gs to U. 

wbSkS?* as sr * 

l-.st.ng, anJ S,rlf,S'bS'„," a ™ 

fe tre suggest in, !m ,,i, nt , 
admrers o? s“'\[ 'K„”* 1 «.= 

==S®j£lEf ta »‘ 

Martial Law in the Panjab 

It is Regulation \ Q f lso , , , 

circumstances indicated m th? ° f 

itself and Lend Chelmsford 
ordinance establishing martial 1, ° , 

territory > The preamble to the remda^ 
answers that question regulation 

Whereat darur _ 

Government hns been en~-i-w „ „„ t i le Cnl >sti 

5'”'""; t»"'n .i'll, SS*y"" m " r 

Si, Kr, , es ‘ aflcc to t!l « Bntwh p 5 rsons 
haxc borne arms m open hostfl?tr ♦„ G .? Tcrnrnfn ‘ 
itr of the tame and hare abetted Z J ht ' In ‘hor 
enem> and have commuted ‘he 

outrage again, t the l.vesan^ * ® f vlofc «« and 
11 1 , Government and f r w pro P ert, « of the 

eaped ent that dnnn- the ' r ^f reaS ,l Mar £ 

-h K h the Bntj h Col 2 SSfr,Sj“^jr 5 
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Inquiry into Punjab affairs. 

Mr. Montagu is reported to have said in 
course of his Indian Budget speech: 

Questions have been asked from time to time 
and resolutions have been moved demanding an * 
inquiry. The Viceroy has always contemplated 
an inquiry. You cannot have disturbances of 
this kind and of this magnitude without an 
inquiry into ‘the causes of and the measures 
taken to cope with these disturbance^ but no 
announcement has been made of any inquiry up 
to this moment, for this reason : let us talk of 
an inquiry w hen ive have put the fire out. The 
only message which we can send from this House 
to-dav to India Is a massage which I am sure 
will be one of confidence in and sj mpathy with 
those Upon whom the great responsibility has 
fallen of restoring the situation. Afterwards 
will come the time to hold an inquiry not only 
to help us to remove the cause of the troubles 
but in order to dispose once for all of some of the 
libellous charges which have been made against 
British troops and those upon whom the un- 
pleasant duties in connexion with these riots 
1ia\e fallen * 

The charges against British troops and 
others referred to above are either false, un- 
just, and malicious, or they are true, 5 just 
and made in the public interest. But Mr. 
Montagu says, even before a committee of 
enquiry has been appointed, that they are 
“libellous”. Is not this prejudging to some 
extent? 

Important Calcutta meeting on Events 
in the Panjab and the Reform Bill. 

The public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall on June 2G, under the presi- 
«Jju.vw ss£ IXx. T&. \o‘ confer 

the recent events in the Panjab and the Re- 
form Bill , was very important. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore had already spoken for Bengal 
and India. But formal and public oral 
expression was given to the opinion and 
feelings of Bengal for the first time at 
this meeting. Particularly noteworthy 


and significant was the following resc>to - 
tion ! — , , 

That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
gratefully records its appreciation of the pfo«st 
entered by Sir' Sankaran Nair and Rabind™' 
nath Tagore against the policy pursued by™* 
Government of India in relation to the Pun! 
disturbances and records respectfully andw 1 
regret the fact that His Excellency Xord Cnel™ ‘ * 
ford has lost the confidence of the 'public d 
this meeting humbly beseeches His Itnpef 
Majesty to recall Lord Chelmsford. 

It is a bold thing to say that Ed^d 
Chelmsford has lost the confidence of t»e 
Indian public and to pray to His Imperil 
Majesty George V that he be recalled ; 
so far as we are able to guage public feelhU>» 
the resolution correctly represents it. 
other principal resolutions, too, were 
important and gave fearless expression to 
public opinion. 

“Certain Acts to be Misdemeanour#-” 

Section 124- of the Government of Iu<fi a 
Act, 1915, runs as follows • 

“Ifnnv person holding office under the Cro* . 
in India does any of the following things,, that 
to say— (1) If he oppresses any British subj^H 
within his jurisdiction or in the exercise of * 

authority ; he shall be guilty of n misdemee 

our.” ’ ' 

Section 127 provides that 

“If any person holding office under the Croi^ 
in India commits any ofience under this Act, ° 
any offence against anv person within his juf* ' 
diction or subject to fiis authority, the offer# 
may without prejudice to any other jurisdictic# • 
be inquired of, heard, tried nnd determined bet<v® , 
His Majesty’s High Court of Justice, nnh . 
dealt with ns if committed in the county 
Middlesex.” 

The law officers of the Crown in Ert£' 
land should, after due inquiry, consider « 
these sections may not be made use ™ 
against Sir Michael O’Dwver; or, if justlP* 
able, impeachment may be'rcsortcd to. 


Cornwall,* Street. Calcutta ' 
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TO THE MLRDEREO PEOPLES 
Bv Roviain Rollvnd 


( Translated) 


T HE horrors of war perpetrated during 
the«e last thirtv months * have nideh 
shaken the minds of thoughtful persons 
in the W est The martvrdom of Belgium 
Serbia Poland —of all the miserable coun 
tries of Eastern Europe trodden don n be 
invasion can no longer be forgotten Out 
if the«e iniquities reiolt us because we are 
tlieir victims vvlnt of the fifty rears and 
more during which the civilisation of 
Europe has practised the urae evils or 
allow e<l others to practise them around 
her’ 

V ho can sav w hat pnce the Red Sultan 
of Turkev paid to his mutes of the European 
Press and of the Embassies for the blood of 
two hundred thousand Armenians slaught 
ered during the first massacre of 1894 — 
189" ? Who lias ever raised hs voice 
against the sufferings of the people deliver 
ed ov er ns a pm to the rapine and plunder 
of colonial expeditions 9 Who when a 
single comer of the v eil is lifted up from 
this or that part of the field of mirerv — 
Damaraland or Congo —has been able to 
endure the sight w ithout horror ’ W hat 
civilised nvan can recall without a blush 
the massacres of Manchuria and of the 
China expedition of 1900 — 1901 when the 
Emperor of Germam gave Attda to lus 
sol hers for an example and the united 
armies of civilisation mailed one another 
m acts of vandalism against a culture more 
ancient and loftv than their own 9 

What help has Western Europe given to 
the persecuted races of Eastern Europe ’ 
* The article was l ntten bv Romani 
Rolkmd in November l**!! (C F A ) 


What help to Jews Finns Poles’ What 
help to Turkev Egi pt China in the 
dav of their struggle tow ards self regener 
ation 9 

For sixt) vears China poisoned bj the 
opium of India longed to deliver herself 
from the bondage of the evil which was 
killing her She found after tw o vv trs and 
a hurail ating treatv the opium poison 
(which had brought 11000 000000 
francs into the coffers of the East India 
Coropinj) forcibly imposed upon her 
bv Engl md And ev en after China toduj 
has completed the heroic task of nddmg 
herself m ten v ears of her deadly disease 
she Ins needed all the pressure of indignant 
public opinion brought upon European 
States to compel the most civilised of them 
to renounce the profits which the poison 
mg of a whole people brought into their 
banks \et what wonder is there in this 
when Western Governments have not vet 
renounced the income thev obtain bv poi 
sonmg with alcohol their own people 9 
On one occasion wntes M Arnold 
Porret a mic'ionarv of the Gold Coast of 
Mficatoldme how the negroes explained 
thtfwav in which Europeans had become 
w lute The God of all the w orld asked the 
Europeans stemlv — 

What have vou done with vonr 
brother 3 

The i became pale 

Western civil sation today has the 
odour of a dead both It has called in the 
grave diggers Asia is on the watch 

The civihsation of Europe srid the 
great Hindu Rabindranath Tagore last 
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shapeless ailil deformed m\ stieal exhala 
tions of the soul drunk with the Infinite 
seeking an unhealthy gluttony of joi b\ 
suffering «elf inflicted and inflicted on 
others msnnelv conceited tvranmes of the 
reason w hen it claims to impose the 
uaitv thit it does not assess but onlv 
desires inflamed \ aganes of the imagina 
tton Ughtmg up the remembrance of the 
past learned phantasmagoria of histone 
records that have received official sanction 
patriotic history or histOTv written m such 
a wav as to brandish woeto the conquered 
or glorv to the conquered according to 
requirement And then surging upon 
the tide of passions all the secret demon's 
which Societv casts up as the tide ebbs m 
times of peace and order Each one of 
us finds himself enlaced in the arms of this 
Ottgrpafe «*. feAt. vw kcwswiS Mht 

confusion of good and enl forces bound 
and entangled together in an inextricable 
skein 

From ill this comes the feeling of fata 
lism which crushes dow n mankind in the 
presence of such a crisis \et it is onlv dis 
couragement before the magnitude of the 
task w hich stands in the w av of dein er 
ance Ifeaehonedid what he could and 
nothing more there w ould lie no fatalism 
at all The fatalism from which we suffer 
is made up of each mans weak surrender 
In gn mg in each one becomes responsible 
for the w eakness of others 

But the shares of responsibihti are not 
equal Honour to whom honour is due 
In the medlev of European politics todav 
the biggest factor is Monev The hand that 
holds the chain binding the bodv soci il 
is Me dth —Wealth and his band of sate 
Hites Wealth is the true master the true 
head of the State W ealth is responsible 
for the back doors of our Chambers of 
Commerce and for our shadv business 
transactions* Not that we can make 

* Head the senes of illuminating publ c 
arlales during the last ten rears hi Francis 
Delaisi— for example that of January 1 100? in 
jPagis Litres on Lvternal l flairs of 1*KK> (the 
Algeciras ) earl Ore can see there a goo 1 exattipl 
of what lc calls Industrial »ed Dplomacj 
\$ a supplement to this read the financial 
article of ti c Rei ue i'loi December l*»OOs gnel 
Less and the comment arc on it bv Paul L» K 


lJd 

th>s or that group this or that mdi 
■v [ C iual responsible for the evjls from 
v,}pch w e suffer We are not such simple 
tops as all that 1 No let us have done with 
scap^oats 1 Thev are too comfortablv 
convenient 

When we read the history of the great 
Gefmau capitalists vv ho purchased mines in 
\ormandv and between the years 190S 
igl3 bad liecome owners of one fifth part 
of the mineral sub-soil of France and then 
ose d this ore m their own great steel 
factories to make the c innon which the 
Genii' 10 armies are now finng then vvi 
cad g e * some idea of the lengths to which 
, nc »neved men will go till thev become 
in ^ifferent to anv thing else —like Midas ol 
old who turned into gold everything he 
torched Do not however attnbute to 
y^m.v.ast.dftfu.'giii.an/idajA. Tb/ty dn. ink 
look so far ahead Thev onlv seek to 
an iass quieklv as big a heap as possible 
That which finds its climax in them is. 
that antisocial selfishness which is the 
pl-vgue of our present age These wealth 
seekers are merely representative men in 
an a S e enslaved to money The learner! 
m ert the Press the politicians — y es the 
h e nds of the different States those puppets 
0 f a tragic peep show ill these vv hether 
thev like it or not are the instruments of 
thf monev makers who use them for » 
screen * And oh the stupiditv of the 
peoples —their fatal subinissneness their 
nivstenous depths of anrestr tl savagery, 

jnn s in Pages Libres Januarv 1J W>07 
Tb e P° ' cr °f financial o! "archies collective 
n> stenoi' ndepen lent ol all control has 
appeared ilearlv n the government of the 
States of Lurope — repi bl cs and monarch es 
al Ne 

* Let me quote so ne I nes from Manoras who 
is so lucid Vilen he does not gw c himself over 
as a to hvs ovn fixed tdea— The Money 
State is now the Min ster in charge g Id ng 
an d decorat ng with titles the intellect vvh le it 
„ (j»les it and sen Is it to sleep It can when it 
j i,es pre ent the Intellect fro n knowing a 
su iglepoht cal truth and if it sees the tn th tron 
^peaVmg about it and if it spea! s about it 
f t (,m being I «tened to and heard Ho \ can a 
CQ imm hno \ its ovn needs if those who know 

ti,em can be put under the constraint of «ih.nce, 

I >ng or isolat on ’ 

vi lut a trui picture of the j re ent t nle 1 
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tint shattered itself to pieces against tl e 
eternal 

The East with her ideals in whose 
bosom are stored the ages of sunlight and 
silence of stars can patienth wait till the 
West burning after the expedient loses 
breath and stops Europe while busili 
speeding to her engagements dtsdainfulli 
casts her glance from her carnage w indow 
to the reaper reaping his harvest in the 
field and in her intoxication of sjjeed can 
not but think him ns slow and ev er reved 
mg hackw awls But the speed comes to its 
end the engagement loses its meaning and 
the hungrv heart clamours for food till at 
Inst «he comes to the lowlv reaper reaping 
his hnrv est in the sun For if the office can 
not wait or thehuvuig and selling or the 
craving for excitement love waits and 
benutv and the w isdom of suffering and the 
fruits of patient devotion nnd reverent 
meekness of simple faith And thus shall 
v\ ait the Past till her time comes 

Fastem \sia has been pursuing its ovv n 
path evolnng its own civilization which 
w ns not political but social not predaton 
and mcchanicallv efficient but spiritual nnd 
based upon nil the varied and deeper 
relations of humanitv The solutions of the 
life problems of peoples were thought out tn 
seclusion nn l earned owt behind the 


secuntv of aloofness where nil the dvnastit 
changes and foreign invasions hardli 
touched them But now we are overtaken 
bv the outside w orld our seclusion is lost 
forever let this we must not regret as a 
plant should never regret when the obscun 
tv of its seed time is broken Now the time 
has come when we must make the world 
problem out own problem w e must bring 
the spint of our civ dization into harmonr 
with the historv of all nations of the earth 
we must not in foolish pnde still keep our 
selves fast within the shell of the seed and 
the crust of tl e earth \ hn.h \ rotected and 
nounshe 1 our ideals for these the shell and 
the crust vv ere meant to be broken so that 
life mav spring up in all its vigour and 
beautv bringing its offerings to the w orld 
m ojven light 

In this task ol breaking the barrier 
and facin„ the world Japan has come 
out the fir«t in the Last She has infused 
hope in the heart of all \sn This hope 
provides the hidden fire which is needed 
for all works of creation Asia now 
feels, that she must j rove her life hr produ 
eing liv ing w ork she must not lie passi T elr 
dormant or feeblv imitate the V\ est in the 
infatuation of fear or flatten For this 
we offer our thanks to tl is land of the 
nsmg sun and solemnlv nsk her to remem 
lier that she has the mission of the Fast 
to fulhl 


SOME THOLGHT;, ON THE \ELLOW PERIL 


S OME weeks ago Fiel l Marshall Sir 
Potiglns Haig in the course of n dis 
citssion of the j ohtical problems of 
the future nnd its penis expressed lus con 
wcticm that certain changes were necessarv 
in order tint the Bnti h Empire might 
successful!! weather the impending storms 
One point in his nddre«« vvns of especial 
interest to In In He contended that a 
new spirit of comradeship must be wfu<ed 
into the relations of it« v anous part* and 
pointed ont with «ol herb directness that 


theonlv means of accomplishing this was 
bi secnnng to even nation under the 
Imperial Aegis equal rights privileges and 
responsibilities 

As far as one is able to appreciate his 
position from the summary available it 
would appear to be this —The British 
Empire both because of its geographical 
diffusion and the wade racial diversities 
which exist within, it has antv owe hope of 
successful! v solving the problems which 
will face it in the coming age This hope 
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hesincieating a state of aftairsm winch 
all tlic v anous nations in the Empire \\ ill 
recognise that the\ mutunlk and equally 
proht In the Imperial connection— a bond 
in uk strong by the appreciation of a 

0 mm on interest 

Sir Douglas Haig is not a “statesman” 

1 the ustialU accepted sense of the \\ ord, 
\et how infinitely more statesmanlike 
is his cklvrcut formula of equal rights for 
all vv ithin the Empire than the quibbles and 
political gvmnasttcs in which so mam 
«o ealled statesmen are indulging now a 
days 

The soldie speaks as a man and a 
gentleman and in the outcome of this 
mental attitude we see true statesmanship 
exemplified It is as though he said to 
those whom he was addressing, “The 
only one upon whom you can depend m 
times of emergency is a comrade , and no 
true comradeship is possible without true 
equahtv Make those races of the Empi re 
who at present suffer from disabilities 
friends indeed and when the time of te 5 t 
mg comes \ou will find them friends jn 
need ' W hat could be simpler, and inspite 
of its simplicity w hat could be more true ’ 
What firmer foundation can be laid for 
unity in the Empire than that which i S 
laid m the recognition of a common qd 
\nntage, a common responsibihtv , and 
common rights and privileges ’ 

And y et how mam of the statesmen of 
the day seem quite satisfied to build the 
foundations of future Imperialism upon 
the-swad Itv of stxvwwg for 

good wall among its \ anous parts w lijch 
can only he built upon the knowledge of 
fair dealing and equal justice between 
nation and nation they labour to bolster 
up the claims of unfair privilege and v ested 
interest WhoUi lacking in political unqgi 
nation and appreciation of the aw ahe^ed 
spirit of the age they cling to the 0 Jd 
formulas and think that bv a judicious use 
of camouflage people mav be mdu c ed 
docilelv to accept the shadow for the 
substance — the high sounding effusions on 
benei olenec and good w ill w hich thei edn 
sider a suitable substitute for justice The 
times li iv e changed but such men s^ em 
quite incapable of changing with thetu 


linked the attitude of some of them 
hardly seems to take the question of justice 
into account at nil To these the problem 
appe irs mcn.li to be that of persuading tlic 
people to accept their point of new, and 
if thev do not succeed in this to use sharper 
arguments followed by piously worded ex 
prcssions of regret that such a course w as 
forced upon them The fact that thev may 
be m the w rong does not seem to strike 
them One must .assume that their attitude 
is based upon the unshakable conviction of 
infnlhbihtv and that any opposition to 
their arrangements for managing the affairs 
of the w orld is a m imfestation of darkness 
fighting against the light 

Some go further still, and frankly express 
their opinion that it w ill only be possible 
to rule bv the occasional display of power 
and “the inculcation of a wholesome 
respect” for it grounded upon the part of 
the ruled m a sad experience of its poten 
tiahties They are right , the onlv wav 
in which they can rule as they conceive ml 
mg is by an occasional resort to terrorism 
But thank God, the times are changed, and 
with them the attitude of the Government 
of the Empire as regards its relations w jth 
what were once looked upon merely as 
“subject peoples ” 

Typical of the attitude of these expo 
nents of terrorism judiciously applied is 
the sentiment expressed by the Egiptian 
correspondent of the Pioneer m a recent 
issue, when he stated that the feeling 
among the nationalists there appeared to 
be owe of Avseourwgevuetvt and depression, 
and added that this vv as all to the good 
One presumes that he felt th it this state of 
mind would afford the proper atmosphere 
in w Inch to build up a strong Empire 1 

What a contrast to this is the attitude 
of the piesent Secretarv of State for India 1 
Abused and scoffed at, called a “political 
charlatan,’ and his honestv impugned bv 
the reactionarv Anglo Indian press, how 
firmli has he taken his stand upon what 
he considers just and fair for India 1 The 
present situation reminds one vividly of 
certain lines from E B Brow mng written 
mam years ago — 

A Great man (vv ho vv as crow ned one day V 
Imagined a great Deed 
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He shaped it out of cloud and c!-iv , 

He touched it finch till the seed 
Possessed the flow er from heart and brain 
He fed it with large thoughts humane 
To help a People s need 
He brought it out into the sun— 

Thev blessed it to his face 
4 011 great pure Deed, that hast undone 
So manj bad and base ' 

Oh generous Deed ' heroic Deed ' 

Come forth f Be perfected ' Succeed ' 

Deliver by God s grace * 

Then Sovereigns Statesmen north and south 
Rose up in w rath and fear 
And cried, protesting bv one mouth 
What mon«ter have we here 3 
A great Deed at this hour of dav * 

\ great tust Deed— and not for pai 3 
Absurd — or insincere ' 

There is no use to complete the above 
Times have changed since the lines were 
written, and we trust and believe that 
Mr Montagu's “great deed will not lie 
too great for the age in which vve live 
If it ts, then alas for the age ' 

As this paper has been headed Some 
Thoughts on the \ ellow Peril’ it will 
probably occur to the reader to question 
w hat relation the foregoing bears to that 
subject In the writers opinion a ver\ 
intimate connection exists 

In the course of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of 
the “vellow races’ as a possibthtv of the 
future He also spoke of other Oriental 
races ns presenting potential penis if the 
discontent arising from unfair treatment 
and racial discrimination were allowed to 
grow An Anglican Bishop also has recently 
been expressing himself in England upon 
this so-called "Vellow PenI, ’ and in 
Amencn its possibilities hav e been long a 
subject of discussion In the opinion of 
the writer of the article the penl is n verv 
real one Given certain circumstances it 
would appear highlv probable that the 
next hundred years mai witness a struggle 
Vra. iw.gw-.v.vit «£ -hV.vt’t. AW tw-A 
war will assume insignificant proportions 
Yet it is hardh fair to call it the 
leWow Penl Thousands of v ears have 
elapsed without any attempt upon the 
part of the Far East to encroach upon the 
West History furnishes no indications 
that military ngressn eness has been a 
part of the genius of China — or even of 


Japan until she came under the influence 
of-the Western Spirit 

No if such a catastrophe ever takes 
place it will be because the v lew s of such 
bodies as, for example, the Indo British 
Association, succeed in gaining sufficient 
povv er to mould the view point and policy 
of Europe and America 

We are convinced that thev never will — 
that thev are the manifestations of a 
dving school of thought (or thoughtless- 
ness) and that a nobler broader concep- 
tion of national responsibilitv and obliga- 
tion is ev en now displacing it But they 
are for all that the expression of a mental 
attitude which has largeh influenced the 
political attitude and actions of Europe 
m the past Of this there can be no 
doubt We might go even further and 
assert that even at this moment those in 
the West upon whom the broader and 
juster vision has dawned are a micro 
scopic romontv hovvbett an influential and 
grow ing one 

Let us examine as far as we m&v the 
mental attitude of the average Western, 
and see if w hat w e find does not hav e a 
vital bearing upon the question of the so- 
called \ ellow Pen! In order to do so 
it will be needful for us to glance verv 
bneflv at the relations which existed 
between Europe and the Orient in ancient 
times 

In the davs of Greek and later, of 
Roman aseendenev in the West, the great 
nations of the Orient— especially India— 
were treated as equals The learning of 
the Brahmans and "Gv mnosophists" w as 
highlv spoken of and m the days of Plmy 
India’s trade w ith Europe brought her in 
nearlv fifty million sisterees m coin per 
annum Embassies were exchanged upon 
several occasions between Rome and 
various Indian potentates, and theEmperor 
'iTuyJiW vs V- Wvcm ALvresvo® Ao 

have entertained one such embassy with 
great magnificence, and to have given its 
members senators' seats at the theatre 
There is also ample evidence that at one 
time there w ere Roman soldiers serving jn 
the bodyguards of Indian Kings The 
writings of Clement of Alexandria 
contain allusions to India based upon 
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conviction will be apparent that there is 
no true civilization but his onn If the 
reader will consider for a moment he 
will percei\e how fully this accounts for 
the attitude of the a\ erage \\ estern to the 
people t he comes m contact with tn the 
East 

W ith the earlier phases of modem W est 
ern mental development it is not our pur 
pose to deal in this paper The later ones 
are much in evidence in these days and 
most enlightening In acts more than 
in words the West has claimed the right 
to subordinate the w ishes and aspirations 
of the rest of the w odd to the exigencies 
of that form of cn lhzation which she has 
ev ok ed For herself There can be no doubt 
of this In spite of the fact that she even 
now staggers tom and bleeding ns a result 
of the peculiarities of her srstem, her con 
fidence m it appears little shaken W hat 
other conclusion can be drawn from the 
new system of mandatories she has just 
evolved ’ Does it not lmph the conviction 
that she considers it her dut\ to guide the 
destinies of other races— races that do not 
appenr hkelv to conform of themselies to 
the system she has e\ ol\ ed 5 Indeed one 
hears much loose talk about her dut\ to 
them, and the various aspects of “the vv lute 
man's burden” are receiving a good deal 
of honest attention, vet down at the root 
of the matter is not the position of most 
people crudely tins ’ ‘We, the enlightened 
nations, hive evolved a superior form of 
civilization based upon an orderly system 
of barter and trade Our programme in 
eludes the use of v our raw materials w hveh 
vv e consider vital to our vv elfare W e pro 
pose in exchange to sell y on our manufac- 
tures and if \ou are not vet sufficiently 
civilized to appreciate and desire them we 
shall take steps to make vou so If vou 
consent to this and take no measures to 
fc'/otn ojwi.’ ndnsta esoiMhft. ■*. 

of ours, we shall permit you to govern 
y ourselv es, prov ided alvv ay s that no pohti 
cal esigenev arises which would make it 
necessary for us to annex you If this 
should ever become necessary we shall of 
course confer upon you the blessings of edu- 
cation and what little share in the manage 
ment of voar own affairs, your natural 


lack of ability and incapacity makes 
possible ” 

This seems to the vv nter to express the 
average view point of the West at its best 
until comparativ eh recenth At its vv orst 
ltvvasmerelv a scramble to plant the flag 
of one’s countrv upon the shore of am 
island or continent where the flag of no 
other powerful European countrv had been 
previouslv setup and quite irrespective of 
the wishes of its inhabitants, claim it ns 
belonging to one’s King 

During the earlv part of last century 
how ev ei a new spirit began to ev nice it- 
self Men began to understand that these 
mam arbitrary acquisitions brought with 
them responsibilities to consider the w el 
fare of the people upon whom they had 
forced their ruk it first there w ere onh 
a few solitarv v oices raised on behalf of 
this new ideal but with the vears the 
vision grew until at the time of this Ant- 
ing the Imperial Gov eminent not onh ad 
mits the nght of the people of India to n 
present real share in the administration of 
their countrv, but also acknowledges that 
the time must come before long when 
Indians shall govern India vvithm the 
Empire 

Aet here arises a difficult! To '•dmit 
a right is one thing to have the courage 
to grant it quite another hot onlv as 
regards India but also ns regards the 
whole question of the relations of the 
present dominant races to the rest of the 
w orld tw o schools of thought arc fighting 
desperate! v— the old and the new One re- 
presents the conviction of innate superior 
itv involving the nght to acquire and ex 
ploit without am reference to the desires 
and feelings of the exploited The other— 
and so far as India is concerned Air 
Montagu ®eems to be its champion— re- 
presents the new spint, and the one upon 
-v Jnsth , ♦ha/ntttnv’v a! fane of.+hn.-vcoJ dimiuSv. 
depend It embodies the recognition of the 
nght— not merely of even II estern nation 
—but of even nation to what the late 
German Kaiser used to call “a place in 
the sun ” It represents the honest attempt 
to make realities of the cant phrases and 
party catch w ords of the last centun , 
and as it grows and develops it wilt 
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lopment of responsible Gov eminent on 
democratic lines in India Onr ow n ideal i> 
the same It itm be that so long as we 
do not get full responsil le government 
national education mil more or less lie 
under the thumb of the dominant class 
but then the remedy lies m our on n hands 
Constant i lgilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind w ill 
be our dutr so long as the goal is not 
reached and when the goal is reached out 
policy will he completely m our hands 
Then there w ill be no danger of the control 
of education falling into hands other than 
those of the future Fishers of India 

At no time can or n ill pm ate efforts to 
further education be dispen^d with 
Pending the development of full national 
Goi eminent pm ate effort must do a great 
deal of w hat the Government fads to do 
In short pm ate efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Goi emment w ithout an\ 
pretence of supplanting it or doing w hat it 
is the latter sduti to do and what it can 
under the circumstances be forced to do 
Pm ate efforts therefore should be 
directed to fill up the gap left bv State 
education and also to supplv the particular 
needs of particular classes wuth a \ lew to 
bnng up even class in the nation to the 
lei el of general national efficiency It seems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new «cheme {which at the time ol 
wnting Ihaie not seen) regarding which 
full responsibility is going to be thrown on 
Proiincial Legislatures Provincial Legis 
latures are alreadi legislating in some 
proi inces at least gn mg tl e local bodies 
power to declare it compulsory and to 
provide for it Now sitting at such a 
distance I am unable to ssvv much about 
these moves As at present advised I am 
inclined to think that this mat be the 
j rover Dial vicious circ’ie in w’men t'mngs 
move in India 

We have seen from Mr Fisher s speeches 
that in England the policy is laid down by 
the national Government and the bulk of 
funds are provided bv them For ererv 17 
millions sterling provided bv the focal 
rates the national purse has been giving 
16 millions and the present Government in 
spite of the awful strain of the war on its 


finances has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse thus making the national 
contribution twenti millions as against 
the 17 millions realized from local rates 

W hat is going to happen in india I don t 
know but of one thing I am certain nt my 
mind that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down bv an All India agency leaving 
the actual vv orking out of the details to the 
Prov incial and local bodies This all India 
agenev must have a majority of Indians on 
its personnel and the policy laid dow n bv 
them must be accepted by the Government 
subject to the limitation of funds WTiat 
is needed is a national policv a national 
scheme and a maximum grant of national 
funds for the purpose to be supplemented 
by Provincial taxes and local rates Of 
coarse the first need of the nation is more 
schools and more teachers The second is 
good schools and good contented teachers 
The third is vocational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages The fourth is technologi 
cal institutes The fifth is continuation 
schools The sixth is mare high schools 
and more universities 

I do not suggest that all this should not 
be done simultaneously But 1 believe that 
the bulk of the available funis must be 
reserved for some time to come for more 
schools and more teacheis to gw e instruc- 
tion to the children of the nation on na 
tional lines 

In mv judgment the first ten years of 
our national effort should be mainly devot 
ed to (a) the increase of hteraev (b)thc 
production of literate skilled labour con 
SciOus of its rights as human beings and 
conscious of its rights as membersof the body 
politic (c ) multiplication and training of 
t’ne teachers w ltn as great an increase in 
their remuneration as may be possible under 
the circumstances It should be the duty 
of the State to provide higher technological 
and agricultural institutes m selected loca 
lit es in sufficient numbers to enable the 
nation to dev elop its mineral agricultural 
and industrial resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these institutes 
with Indian expert talent which if not 
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ire the same To us in India Mr Fisher s 
words are of greater significance than 
those of others eqttalh well placed of 
other countries because of our political 
connection w ith England Here is the chief 
educational authontv of the Empire lading 
down certain principles and expounding 
truths which are according to him of 
general application in all self respecting 
progressive^ minded communities We 
the Indians m India are not vet free to 
determine our educational poltcv Even 
with the promise of educational autonomv 
to provinces the last word will prncticailv 
remain with the Imperial Government 
The progress of popular education in India 
must for a long time depend on the good 
will of the British officials in charge of 
policies and vested with powers over 
revenues and funds The words of a British 
minister of Education will be more to us in 
our discussions of educational policies and 
schemes than those of am other authontv 
in an} other part of the world In the 
region of poltcv the example of Great Britain 
is the best for our purposes and I cannot 
sufficventlv urge upon mv countrvmen the 
importance of using the British svstem as a 
fulcrum for the raisiti 0 of education il stand 
ards in India 

This does not involve a blind imitation 
of British methods of education nor does 
it mean that we should neglect to profit 
from what is being done bv the other great 
nations of the v\ orld espccialh the l mted 
btntcs and Japan in this department of 
their national life But on the \v hole Britain 
c \n te vh us much in this hue 

In adopting Bnt im as our model how 
ever we an. not bound to i a«s through the 
sime processes of experiment and wastage 
through vv hich she has parsed in her educa 
tional evolution It is the 1 eight of 
stupuhtv and ignorance to argue that the 
evolution of inv nation must proceed on 
the same lines ns has that of those that arc 
now in the vanguard of progress in the 
world Win should not the vounger tnar 
cher profit from the nustaV.es of those that 
liav e gone ahead ’ Whi should he not avoid 
the wastage involved in the failures and 
V In nders of others’ Of what u«e is historv 
it its vv nrmugs cannot be heeded bv tho«c 


to whom thev are available 7 Let us 
therefore be on our guard against the 
fallacious argument that we must grow 
through the same nusahes of which the 
others have been guiltv m their growth 
tow ards freedom 

Nor does this mean that w e c in neglect 
the v anous stages of dev elopment through 
w hich vv e must pass before w e can come up 
to the level of tho«e who started long ago 
What vve require is a rational and a com 
prehensne scheme taking note of the 
general principles vv hich hav e come to be 
univ ersallv ic cep ted all the vv Drid over with 
special emphasis on our special needs and 
with due consider ition of the stage of 
social evolution in which vve are and also 
of our resources 

Now we mav assume that the following 
general principles of national education are 
accepted all over the civilised world 

1 That national education being the 
surest and the most profitable national 
investment for gain as well as the best and 
the most effectual insurance against loss is 
as necessarv for national safetv as the 
militarv provision for its phv steal defence 

Among the lessons of this Great War the 
most important in mv judgment is the 
v alue of education to a fighter from a mill 
tarv point of view Personal braverv and 
courage must as ever continue to be an 
mu <> rt a nt element in vv ar But ev en more 
than that the fate and safet} of nations 
have come to depend on the intelligence and 
effioenev of its fighting units Wars arc now 
virtiiillv fought in schools The numbers 
matter -v great deal but ev en much more 
than the numbers matter intelligence skill 
etficiencv anti discipline Then again the 
cfficiencv ol a nation does not mean mcrelv 
militarv efficiencv the latter is so much 
wound up with its economic and industrial 
efficiencv 

Economic and industrial efficiencv does 
not mean the mere possession of g 0 hj an <j 
silver but the brains and capacitv of the 
whole nation to turn the gold and silver 
and other raw materials into modern anus 
and ammunitions— ships submarines -cro- 
pland guns and bullets are onlv the 
concrete completed forms contmnm' 
num her parts the rainuf 
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each of which requites technical shill of 
the highest order— and, last but not least, 
food md hospital necessities Assuming, 
therefore that secunti from without is 
the first dutv of a State, popular um\ ersal 
lucation alone can make it possible under 
modern conditions 

The war has conclusively established the 
f ct that the idea of a mercenary standing 
u*m\ .consisting mostlv of illiterate units, is 
an obsolete one also that India cannot be 
defended h\ British people alone , nor can 
India depend upon Great Britain for its 
supplv ol the sinews of war, be thev arms 
and ammun tions or the numerous other 
things found \ital in modem warfare If 
the British had foreseen this and equipped 
India for the ine\ itable struggle, they could 
hare crushed their enemv m comparatrv el} 
less time, and with greater facility 
Universal education of the best modem 
t\pc is therefore, an absolute necessity for 
the future security of India and for all 
that, for the best interests 6f the Empire, 
which require that the human resources of 
the Indian Empire should be economized to 
the fullest extent It is a crime to let them 
be wasted so flagrantlv ns the\ hare been 
until now 

Unn ersal popular education must be 
pror ided by the State and should be the 
first charge on State rer enues Anr attempt 
to proride for national education br 
pnr ate agencies and pnr ate funds is futile 
und to attempt it is to attempt the impossi 
bk Moreover it diverts public attention 
from the State 

A national sr stem of education must be 
provided for, enforced, financed and 
controlled by the nation, and in perform* 
tng that function the nation must be 
represented hr the State It mar l>e pointed 
out, ns has m fact liccn done br Mr B G 
Til ih, in his view on nntional education 
that in India the nation, not being 
represented In the State, thnt function 
must devolve, at least for some time, on 
private nntional agencies The remctlv, 
in my judgment, lies in concentrating our 
t nergics on the task of converting the State 
into n nntional ngenev Along with that, 
v\c can use what jKivvcrs %\c have or arc 
needed to ns under the neve scheme for 


insisting on the State prov idmg for umv er- 
sal national education befitting the needs 
of the nation and guaranteeing in war, 
as well as in peace, the fullest use and 
dev elopment of our human and industrial 
resources 

National education must be provided by 
the nation, and whether the State is 
representativ e of the nation or not it must 
he made to provide for it The nation 
should be made conscious of this 

2 The old idea that the* State w as only 
concerned with making provision for 
elementarv education, is also gone All over 
the w orld it is recognized that the dutv of 
the State does not end with elementarv 
education The economic and industrial 
efficiencv of the nation depends upon techw 
cal and industrial education, and that nFo 
must be prov ided by the State Nor can 
the State ignore the necessity of higher 
education, for intelligent and efficient 
leadership depends on that 

3 Education does not consist in impar 
ting certain amounts of book knowledge 
and teaching the three R’s It includes the 
provision for the physical development of 
the y oung It embraces a prov ision for the 
general health of the child, including feeding 
if nccessarv , to such an extent as to ensure 
the fullest benefit to the child from the pro 
\ ision for his education made by the State 

4 In short the dutv of bringing up and 
educating the child with a view to mil* e 
him an efficient, intelligent and prudent 
citizen, lies on the State, and the State mu^ 
be made to fulfil it It no longer depends on 
the capacity or v\ ilhngness of the parents 

Some great thinkers and educationalist* 
such ns Spinoza hav e maintained thnt the 
Government will, if it controls the edtici 
tion of the nation ‘ aim to restrain, rather 
than develop the energies of men” Kant 
remarked the s ime different!} 

The function of education, in the eve* of 
a dominant class, is to produce skilled hut 
obedient men as distinguished from *c« 
thinking and self reliant men This theory 
presupposes the predominance of n particu 
lnr class m the Governance of the n ttion 
Democratic ideals of gov eminent bar nm 
•mcli assumptions The Impcrml British 

t>o\ eminent has pledged itself to the dev e' 
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lopment of responsible Government on 
democratic hoes sn India Oar ow n ideal i 
the same It ma\ be that so long as vve 
do not get full responsible government 
national education will more or less be 
under the thumb of the dominant class 
but then the remedi lies in our ow n hands 
Constant vigilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind w ill 
be our divtv so long as the goal is not 
reached and when the goal is reached our 
policv will be comntetelv tn our hands 
Then there \\ ill be no danger of the control 
of education falling into hands other than 
those of the future Fishers of India 

At no time can or will private efforts to 
further education be dispensed with 
Pending the development of fnll national 
Government pm ate eflort must do i great 
deal of what the Government fails to do 
In short prn ate efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Government without anv 
pretence of supplanting it or doing what it 
is the latter sdutv to do and w hat it can 
under the circumstances be forced to do 
Private efforts therefore should be 
directed to fill up the gap left bv State 
education and also to suppiv the particular 
needs of particular classes with a view to 
bring up eveia class in the nation to the 
level of general national efficient. v It seems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new scheme {which at the time of 
vvntmg I have not seen) regarding which 
full rcsponsibilitv is going to lie thrown on 
Provincial Legislatures Provincial Legis 
latures arc nlreadv legislating in some 
provinces at least giving the local bodies 
power to declare it compulsory and to 
provide for it Now sitting nt such a 
distance I am unable to sav much about 
these moves As nt present adva«ed I am 
lndunch to fniifk *Anft tfnrs vnav ’oe Vne 
j roverbial vicious circle in which things 
move in India 

We have seen from Mr Fisher s speeches 
that m England the pol cv vs laid down bv 
the national Government and the bulk of 
funds nre provaded bv them Forevervl7 
millions sterling provided bv the local 
rates the national purse has been giving 
16 millions nnd the present uoi ernment in 
spite of the awful strain of the vv ar on its 


finances has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse thus making the national 
contribution twentv millions as against 
the 17 millions realized from local rates 
\\ hat is going to happen m tndia I don t 
I now but of one thing I am certain irt my 
mind that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down bv an All India agenev leaving 
the actual w orbing out of the details to the 
Provincial and local bodies This all India 
agenci must have a majontv of Indians on 
its personnel and the pohev laid down bv 
them must he accepted by the Government 
subject to the limitation of funds !\ hat 
is needed is a national pohev a national 
scheme and a maximum grant of national 
funds for the purpose to be supplemented 
b\ Provincial taxes and local rates Of 
course the first need of the nation is more 
schools and more teachers The second is 
good schools and good contented teachers 
The third is vocational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages The fourth istechnologi 
cal institutes The fifth is continuation 
schools The sixth is more high schools 
and more universities 

l do not suggest that nil this should not 
be done simultaneously But I believe that 
the bulk of the available funds must lie 
reserved for some time to come for more 
schools and more teachers to give instruc- 
tion to the children of the nation on na 
tional lines 

In mv judgment the first ten v ears of 
our national effort should he maiolr derot 
ed to (a) the increase ofhteracv (b)the 
production of literate skilled labour con 
ecious of its nghts as human beings and 
consciousofits rights asmembersof the body 
pdifiic ‘(c'j mtfftqiiicutiDn an’i training ol 
the teachers with as great an increase m 
their remuneration as mai be possible under 
the circumstances It should be the duty 
of the State to provide higher technological 
and agricultural restitutes in 'elected loca 
lities in sufficient numbers to enable the 
nation to develop its mineral agricultural 
and industrial resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these institutes 
with Indian expert talent which if not 
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forthcoming at once, should he gradual h 
hut ste idilv introduced as competent men, 
trained in foreign countnes as v>o\ eminent 
schol irs or otherwise, return 

If Mr Fisher w as right, as undouhtedU 
lie was m saving that national education 
is nett onlv an investment but an insurance 
as well, I see no reason win education in 
India should not be provided for, pushed 
and furthered wherever neeessarv, bv 
supplementing the amounts made av ailable 
for the purpose from the taxes and the 
rates bv raising additional national debt 
If it was legitimate to raise monev bv loans 
for rmlwavs and for defence and for 
contnbution to the Imperial War Fund, 
w hv is it not legitimate to raise funds for 
national education and the development 
of essential national industries by the same 
means 7 

At this stage I mav as well give another 
passage from one of Mr Fisher’s speeches 
When addressing the manufacturers and 
business men of Bradford he asked them 
if it does not often happen m the manage 
ment of a business that v ou find v ourself 
compelled to face an additional outla3 in 
order to get full value from the outlav 
that vou have alreadv made' 1 And what 
is true of individual business is true of 
national business ’ 

In order to get full v nlue for the outlav 
which India has made on railvvavs, canals 
and the frontier defences it is neeessarv to 
develop the intelligence the productive 
power and cnpacitv of the nation (its 
defensive and offensive capacitv ) as well 
ns its capacitv to compete with other 
nations on equal terms in industries and 
manufacture The raising of the nation s 
intelligence and skill the improvement of 
its plivsiquc and the development of its 
earning cnpacitv is ns important, if not 
more as railvvavs canals and forts 
Sometimes it seems to me that in India 
the cart has been put lieforc the horse 


Mv argument is that there arc certain 
things which can onlv be done by the 
State and must be done bv the State 
that the State should do these things 
even by incurring financial obligations in the 
nature of public debts, if the current finan 
ces are not sufficient or adequate to do them 
on any decent scale , -and that universal 
elementary education and a w idespread pro 
v lsion for the training of teachers, and an 
equallv w idespread prov ision for vocational 
and technical education both of the lower 
and higher order, are among those things 
which cannot be postponed without risk 
of serious danger to the political safetv 
of the nation 

These things being prov ided for bv the 
State on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the nation, pnv ate effort should 
be unspanng to contribute to the rest All 
pnv atelv endow ed colleges and academies 
should be allowed to dev eJop into unn er 
sities, conducting their ow n examinations, 
giv ing then ow n diplomas and confemng 
their ow n degrees All research w ork in 
classical language m history and philo 
sophv m logic and mental and moral 
sciences as vv ell as in social sciences, mav 
be left to them The State maintained 
colleges and the State universities should 
mainlv concern themselves vv ith scientific 
education scientific dev elopment and 
research and with the natural develop 
ment of the countrv Not that the State 
and the nation have no interest in the 
former Oh 1 no the nation is interested 
in e\ erv thing that dev elops and aids 
efficiencv in the individual, as well as 
m the classes, and more so in leadership 
but for the time being the abov e mentioned 
division of labor between the State and 
pm ate enterprise in education mav be the 
best wav of collaboration to economise our 
resources and get the best possible results 
from them 
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I 

T HE time has fulls come when those vs lio 
hive t!ic wclfnrc of the Indian poor 
dcepls at heart should studs closcl) 
and carefulls the condition of the labourers 
working in the Mills nt our great indus- 
trial centres Nothing is more disappoint 
mg m the long Report of the Industrial 
Commission than to note the scants ntten 
tion that has been paid to this subject nnd 
the inconclusise results which hasc been 
reached l»s the Commissioners The Report 
from lie n inning to end has l»ciii ss ntten 
from the capitalist s point of s less i ml 
lalmur is treated in a cursors »nd hup 
hjuard ss as 

l cannot pretend to ans clalioratc or 
detailed studs of the Indian prol 1cm of 
labour ncserthelcss I ssill sent tire to put 
doss n in ns simple nnd untcchnical n man 
ner ns possible some of the cxjicricnccs 
I hasc gained from In ing for a short time 
among the mill labourers in Madras nnd 
the diff cul tics that has c thus been brought 
before me The firsthand information 
which 1 received In actual residence Ins 
Bcnouslj «ct me thinking and I have n 
hope that if I relate some of thc«c thoughts 
\slulc the} arc still fresh in ms mind it 
mas help others who arc working nt the 
same problem to takccournge in their ssorh 
nnd pre-ss forss nrd I or the cause is u 
great one 

Nose here in the ssorld except in Jnp in 
nnd Chin i are cotton mills ssorked at 
sucli long hours and under such exlnus 
ting climatic conditions ns in'lnilin The 
Indian Eoctorv Act allows a working das 
of twetsc hours full work thconls stipu 
lation living that there must lie nn internal 
of half an hour in the course of the dav s 
ssork during which the machines are not 
to lie used The Mill mas therefore run 
from G-30 am in the morning to 7 p m 
at night ssith onli an inters nl of half nn 
hour m the middle of the das for food and 
18—3 


rest When we compare such a tins ssith 
that common in I n^hsii or \mcncan mills 
ssc find that the Indian mills nrt kept run 
mng between tssents four and thirty hours 
longer each ss ctk than those m tlie uulus 
tnal West The Indi in mills run for 72 
hours per sscek the mills in I ngland and 
\mtnc i nm lietmcn 42 nnd 4$ hours wr 
sscek 

Now let us consider host this nctiinlls 
tells upon nn as cra^c is orkin„ man s h/c 
I will take a rec >rd from the notes ss Inch 
1 nude while lnin„ nc ir the Duck m„lmm 
ind Cam itic Mills m Madras The man 
I questioned told me that he had ncarls fisc 
miles t » walk esers das before he got to 
the Mill In order therefore to I c pane 
tuil without i ns danger of n lock out 
he had to get up before half past four — 
liecausc he needed «nme coffee nnd u little 
fooil lieforc starting and he allowed a 
margin of ten minutes in order to be on 
the safe side When he reached his ssork 
he ssould hate to stand nt the loom from 
six o clock to tsselic o clock ssith hard!} 
nnj pau«c or break Then at tsv el ic o’clock 
he would hasc forts minutes nlloucd him 
m which to get his food which consisted 
mmols of cold nee and a little dime He 
h id tn get hack to his loom j unctuallv at 
tsscntv minutes t > one and to go on 
standing nt Ins loom working until sex 
o clock m the esening lie toll me 
that he tiMtalli reached home some time 
after half past stsen and then he would 
obtain his first pro] erli cooked meal He 
ssent on to dc'srilc to me how when he 
reached "home "lie w ns so tirei) that he 
usualls sftertnkin„ lus food went straight 
of! to led He hanU> saw his children 
tt nil except on Sundas« 

The man ss ho gai e me these details ssas 
a respectable w orkmg man draw mg good 
pav nnd it ss ill I c noticed that these 
Mills in Madras do not ssork up to the 
maximum limit of the 1 actor} \ct Keguli 
lions Tltcs gne forts minutes inters ak 
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for food instead of thirty minutes, and 
w ork IIV 2 hours instead of t\\ elve 

But xxhat a life to have to lead all the 
a eni round ' What drudgery, what mono- 
tom 1 There is scarcely a break in it, ex- 
cept the w eekh Sunday , and a \ ery scantx 
li«st of religious festixals, — six or sexen 
da\s m all, besides Sundaxs, in the course 
of the \ ear One has to take into account 


the heat and noise and dust inside the 
mills , the strain of standing for such long 
hours without a break , the practical cer 
tainti sooner or later, of digestn e troubles 
owing to badh -cooked or fermented food . 
the discomfort of the rainy season, walk- 
ing through the mud, arming wet through, 
often contracting chest and lung diseases, 
w hich are aggravated b\ the cotton fluff 
that is alxxaxs firing about and getting 
into the throat It must be remembered 
tint there are no workmen’s compensation 
or sick insurance acts in India, as in the 
"\\e-t,— no fund to draw from incase of 
illness V hat a life 1 

I asked this man whether he had to work 
the whole six hours standing- He said that 
the men w ere allow ed to go out for a short 
time in turns to the latnnes bj getting a 
pass, and some men staxed there °to 
smoke But the w ork w as piece-w ork and 
the managers would ‘speed up’ one man 
against another, and besides this there 
were oxerseers who were ready to come 
down on am man, if he w as* aw a\ too 
long 

Another question I asked him was about 
the housing of the w orkmen 

“Win,” I questioned him, “do \ou Inc 
so far aw ax from \ our w ork 


“It is difficult, ’ he replied, “to get e\ en 
a single room near at hand Thev Imxc 
all l>ccn taken up, and besides, f don’t 
like the people's habits near the Mill ] 
ha\e a w ife ami children to bring up, and 
I prefer to h\c some distance away ’ 

lie told me that a considerable number 
of the mill labourers did as he did, espcci 
ally the more respectable ones Some In ec] 
c\cn further nwav still 

Him c taken this example for one of the 
bet mttn-tKc.l M.il, 

lm, done n Rrcnt <lc.-il to l.cln the 
mo. If, not.. .th-.tnn.lmK nil tin, tl.c^con- 


ditions of this w orkmau’s life were so ex- 
acting, w hat mustbe the case inthoseMills 
where the Factory Act is always strained 
to its full limits and dirt and filth and 
foul atmosphere and insanitary’ latnnes 
are the common daily experience ? I ha\e 
seen a Mill of this latter ty pe, and there 
the labourer’s lot must haxe been much 
harder than that which I have just 
depicted, — though, possibly, the slackness 
of oversight could gue the workman a 
greater margin for slackness in his turn 
This bnngs me to a third ty pe of Mill, 
which interested me greatly and made me 
study anew the question of the length of 
hours Here, the Mill w as in no sen^e 
conducted on what might be called anti 
quated or sloxenly lines There were no 
filthy floors or badl\ built rooms, with 
foul air and stifling heat Ex ery thing 
w’as quite up to date The owners prided 
themsehes on this fact The passages and 
gangwa\s were kept perfectly clear, and 
the latnne arrangements were modem and 
sanitary The rooms were well situated 
for light and air and space, and there was 
110 foul atmosphere But, because labour 
was difficult to retain, on account of 
competition from other Mills, the great 

object of the managing bodv was to make 

labourers feel quite at ease and so come 
to prefer this Mill to any other This was 
effected by* employing an oxer plus of 
workmen to run the machines, paying 
them good xxages, and then permitting 
each labourer n margin of leisure to go 
out and smoke or sleep, w hile the labourer 
next to him kept an eye on his machine, 
x\ Inch x\ ouUl be kept running xx bile he w as 
axxay This relaxation xxould be allowed, 
turn and turn about The manager him 
self told me that \ ery few men did more 
than eight hours' solid w ork in the course of 
the dax I noticed that the morning meal 
x\ as eaten xxithin the Mill When it w*^ 
brought in, the men xxould sit doxxn in 
little groups and eat it, while their fellow - 
workmen looked after the looms of the 
absentees In this wax the whole MiH 
had its breakfast, not in’ the interxal, but 
during actual working hours The men 
under these conditions, were contented 
and the Mill xx as popular 
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I inked tlic manager if it would not 1* 
t usible to work the Mill more efTocntlv 
by haying a shorter yyorkvng day and Ic*-. 
^oingrmtto hue a rest The m in iger 
statetlhis own opinion that thi* leisurely 
method of work was more muted to the 
Indian climate and the Inti* m I dxvurrr s 
habit* It was expensive for it meant a 
1 a rgc overstock of worker* hut tins win 
compensated —when compared with Inn 
endure —by the cheap cost of labour nntl 
nlso btr the greater nunilicr of hours j>cr 
week ef* -it the machines could Ik- run 

There nre thus clearly two or three 
different types of Mill in Inch i not one kind 
onU There nre the old badlr constructed 
badh arranged and badly managed 
Mills working up to the very limits of the 
Factory Act and bcvoml those limits 
w here it is safe to do no These Mills tire 
often the curre. of the country The\ 
sweat their yy orking men in n di*gTncefu! 
manner, an 1 do not imp irt to them am 
new id ns of order method or cleanliness 
Secondly there are the Mills winch keep 
%vtll within the hour* present I l\ the 
I actor* Art and are thoroughly up to date 
and modem hut take the last ounu of 
labour out of the workmen by rewards 
as well ns !>v punishments n{w *%* dealing 
with the fear nnd cupidit* of the labourer 
nt the *ame time offering bonuses nnd 
pnres on the one hand nn I threatening 
with jienalties on the other These up to- 
date Mills have usually n large staff of 
overseers nnd foremen who drive* the 
men nil through the dal There is n certain 
e location d valu- m Mills of this kind 
thtv dnil the workmen into punctuality 
order and business efficiency but it is n 
hard process in which onii the fittest 
survive The waste product— the men 
throw n back ns useless — ts enormous The 
race is indeed tn the sw lft nnd the rew ards 
arc to the Btrong but the weak nreenst 
out on to the rubbish heap nnd our intv 
goes out to them And then last or nil 
there is the type of Mill which I have just 
sketched wherein Blackness of a certain 
tyj»o is allowed nnd the pace is made rather 
by the average man than by the strong 
man greedy for money Here too the 
educational result* arc not slight while 


at the *an c time there is much less we ir 
and tear 

I have mentioned already the cjuesti >« 
of comjiciition with Japan and it is bkelv 
to loom larger in the future I h ive visited 
Jap m and cn<|mred into theionditi m of 
the cotton imlustra there I rom nil that 
1 could gather 1 feel certain tint the 
•trim of the work csjucnllv upon the 
women is far greater than in Inili i The 
wav the pace is forced npjiears to me to 
•ie ijuite unn i turn! nnd nbnnrm tl mi I n 
nemesis is «xrtun t»i fdlow I iter on 
kommg i ut direct from leisurely lildi v 
to jtrenu uisj iji m I could *ec and almost 
■crsonnlh (eel tin nervous tension The 
vbour nl«t« «j jicitre I to Ik. sweated 
labour not org im*cd f ir *c!f protection ns 
in t meric i nnd I ngl ind nnd vet drawn 
front n congest! d an I nee Jv population 

I have brought tit this Japanese problem 
l>ev au*c it c i nfront* us in India nt ev m 
turn It is the one final argument ddh 
cult to meet win h stern* to stnnd in the 
wu\ «f nn imme bate shortening of the 
factory hours I r instance the following 
argument was u»ed when 1 talked the 
subject over with certain employers of 
laltour m Madras — 

We would lie onlv too glad the* *ni I 
to me if we could have a *h >rtcr working 
dnj in mr Mills We have given evidence 
to that effect before the I act or v Com mis 
sum Uut tlic shorter hours agreed upon 
must be the standard fur nil India not for 
Mn Iras onlv 

Certain!* I replied let us get to 
work and jiersuidc the Ilombav ficopli to 
fall into line I or instance w li\ not 
advocate a ten hour* working day ’ 

\ou will never tliev answered 
induce the II unl> iv jKoph to agree till 
Jiyiati comes into luu. ns well and tint 
won t happen in n day 

In this argument wean, brought up at 
once f»ct to ficc with the international 
problem of modern industry We h i\c Been 
recently how the Jdiour representatives 
nt the 1'cacc Conference have argued 
that not only mill to rv war Jut also 
commcrci d war must cease and disarnm 
meat must Ik. gin on the commerei d m le of 
life ns well ns m the military kj here There ■ 
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is i poson g as w herein a neighbouring 
countr ib flooded with sweated goods 
ju*t is there is that bv which armies are 
str k n on the battle-field Commerce 
i lr mav become another form of mill 
t r m no less ruthless than ordinarv 


How far this argument concerning 
Japan holds good will come up for con 
sideration in the concluding section of tins 
paper 

Shantmihetan C F Andriw* 


MOl EMENTS IN INDIAN LITERATURE SINCE 1850 


I 

T HE influence of England on India has 
been most marked and most beneficial in 
the department of thought and this 
result has been aclne\ ed without am 
pressure from the Government Thevema 
cular languages of India have been 
wonderfull \ dev eloped and in some 
ca«es almost ev olutiomsed bv the ex 
an pie of English and the needs of the 
modem age In one sense out* literarj 
language has become both simpler and 
harder Though poetrv was ver\ lnghh 
dc\ eloped in mam of the vernaculars of 
India before the 19tli cetiturv prose w as in 
a crude and primitive condition cverv where 
It w anted flexibihtv v arietv of expression 
and n ituralness oflno\ement because the 
learned cared to write onl\ in Sanskrit or 
Persian and if the vernacular was used at 
all bv them it was used for \\ntm 0 poetn 
(letters nnd official papers were written 
in vernacular pro«e but tlicv are not 
literature) Tlic prose vv ntten in the earlv 
British period vv ns overloaded with henvv 
bnnshnt md Arabic words nnd was as 
remote as po«!sil le from the spoken language 
of the home and the street 

\cmnculnr j ro**c specnllv in Bengal 
and Bombnv reeeiv ed a great imjietus from 
the missionaries who published transl itions 
from the IUhle sermons and controversial 
tre itises m it But the stvlc was stiff nnd 
fircign an I lmrllv influenced our men of 
letter* \ few vem cnlar pro«e works 
were also | d li shell un ler the j atrom^e of 
\\ c I m eminent fir the uv of the oft ci ils 


studvmg in the College of Fort 
The necessitv of supplvmg such officers 
with test books was one incentive to tn 
creation of a prose literature 

But a literature cannot be reallv dev elop 
ed except bv literary geniuses And wen 
appeared m Bengal in the middle o 
19th centurv in the persons of 
Madhu Sudan Dutta the poet and Funcm 
Ishw ar Chandra 1 ulv asagar the pros c 
writer Both of them greatly moderni* 
the Bengali tongue and made it a P ro j 
vehicle "for expressing the varied thoug 
and feelings df modem life Both follov 
the classical St} le le used Sanskrit w or 
hv preference and avoided colloquial 
liomelv expressions But at the same tim 
there w as 'no stiffness no pedantrv no o ^ 
scuntv m their style and their genius vv ^ 
shown in combining clearness svveetnes 
and beautv of expression with strength an ^ 
puntv of diction and a certain music o 
•sound , 

The Bengali newspapers of the time a 
emploved a classical but flexible nnd fn* 
simple pro^e In Urdu the old Mtili'' 1 
mndan models continued to lie followed » 
a generation after % ulv nsa„ar but witji 
in the past 30 } cars a new school Urdu 
writers have risen who aim at a simple* 
more vigorous and more flexible stvlc in 
imitation of modem F nghsh Prose * int 
\ ulv ns agar hnd achieved in Bengali was 
achieved in Hindi 20 venrs after him bv 
Ilamh Chandra w ho introduced n smipk 
vnned hut sweet anel vigorous prose 
rather less smshnti«cd than th it of \td\fl 
sag ir But the innucnce of B ng ih on 
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Hansh Chandra is unmistakable A similar 
transformation of Marathi prose took place 
in the last quirter of the 19th centnn 
and it is correct to sav tn general that to 
day nearlnn all the vernaculars of India 
literarv prose has assumed a simple and 
natural structure and the old rigid strue 
tures have been discarded cluefh through 
the influence of the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji 

The Indian drama has been completely 
changed since the middle of the 19th century 
and is non reallv a close imitation of the 
modem English drama The classical 
Sanskrit model of Halidas s time has been 
entirely discarded In stv le plot charoc 
tensation and scenery the modem drama 
in Bengali Urdu Hindi and Marathi is an 
open imitation of the English drama 
Many English play s ha\ e been bodily tran 
slated mam have been adaj ted in a 
modified form and only a Fe\y miracle play s 
of tbe meduey al Hindu type still Survive 
to remind us of the old In the earlier 
\emacular dramas of the British period a 
highly sanskntised prose yy as spoken and 
there were long metrical speeches and 
outbursts as iry the French drama before 
\ictor Hugo But \ cry soon after \y arils 
a colloquial prose yy as adopted yvhicli still 
holds the field Thus the In ban drama 
yyas completely anglicised much more 
qmcklv than our literary prose 

Isyyar Chandra \ ldy asqgar merely 
marks a transition stage in the deyelop 
ment of Bengali prose He improved it no 
doubt but he dul not j roceed far enough 
in the direction of simplify mg and mo lernt 
sing it Bankim Chandra Chatteiji a novels 
indicate a long step in ad\ ance The basis 
of his sty le is still the so-called pure /e 
Sanskrit y ocabularv but his sentences are 
shorter and simpler than those of tidy a 
sagar and he lias a richer variety of 
expression and of feeling and far wider 
interests than the w ritings of \ idy asagar 
He at first avoided colloquial expressions 
but they got into his later novels Long 
Sansknt compounds are frequent in his 
earlier novels but ton ards the close of his 
literarv career his stv le became simpler and 
more easily mtelIi A il le to the common 
people He however retained to the end 


the literary or strictly grammatical strue 
ture of sentences and did not adopt the 
prose that is actually spoken by the people 
in their daily life 

II 

The third stage in the de\ elopment of 
Bengali literature is represented by 
Rabindranath Tagore We shall discuss 
only his prose here More than forty years 
ago he and his fellow workers in the 
monthly magazine Bhirati deliberately 
av oided Bankim s sanskntised vocabulary 
and used a simpler and more colloquial 
style without absolutely reproducing the 
language of the man in the street The 
conservative critics raised a hue and cry 
that the purity of the language was 
being destroyed bv these innovators But 
this simple prose went to the hearts of 
millions of readers w ho i\ ere ignorant of 
Sanskrit and could understand very little 
of formal literary Bengali The success of 
thenev stile was also indicated by the 
rise of a large number of imitators and 
it is now the prevailing prose style except 
w ith a few \ andvts and w nters on abstruse 
philosophical subjects 

Another solvent on Bengali prose style 
has been the growth of public oratory 
both religious and political and the almost 
phenomenal \ rogress of the Bengali new s 
papers intended for the vast lower middle 
class These orators and journalists hare 
naturally adopted a stvle that is most 
readily understood br the millions because 
they vv ant to make converts to their \ iews 
(This simplification of Bengali prose has its 
parallel in the simple English style that 
Addison introduced after England became 
a democracy as the result of the Rev olution 
oflG8S ) The mpst popular literature of 
to-du\ namely novels and dramas arc 
written in icrv much easier and shorter 
sentences than those of ev en Bankim though 
thev often lack the vigour grandeur and 
variety of Bankim s sty le 

For the last ten y ears an acute controv er 
sv has been going on in Bengal about intro 
dncing into books the exact grammatical 
structure and pronunciation of the language 
of the man m the street at Calcutta 
Rabindranath has lieetv expenmwytvnw in 
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this lme in piose and \erse able during 
the last 5 or Gv ears His opponents are 
first, the voters of Eastern Bengal, who 
argue that while literal Bengali is one 
for the whole countr\, colloquial Bengali 
diffe > in every district and the adoption 
f the latter in books w ould destroy the 
eiarv unit\ of Bengal as the dialect of 
Dacca cannot be appreciated at Calcutta 
“xcept m comedies and the dialect of 
Calcutta w ould attract no readers in East 
Bengal 

The second class of opponents of collo- 
quialism consists of the writers imbued 
w ith the spmt of the Sanskrit classics w ho 
insist that li erarv language should ha\e 
a certain dignity and polish of form which 
the spoken dialect of the man in the street 
does not possess Experiments in pure 
colloquialism in serious prose and imitation 
of some of the muffastl dialects ate being 
published in the monthly magazine Sabuj 
Patra which is also ardenth defending 
this mo\ ement Literan or grammatical 
Bengali more or less sanskntised, is stre 
nuously advocated by the tw o magazines 
Aarayana and Salutya * 

III 

The modem -English drama was adopted 
in all its features in Bengali about 1860 
At first historical pla\ s w ere verv popular 
and large numbers of them were w ntten 
Translations and more frequently adapta 
tions of Shakespeare w ere also staged for 
some time, but no translation of Shakes 
peare into any Indian vernacular has been 
made by am lit erarv genius, and conse 
quentlv the great poet is not w orthily re 
presented in our theatres In the eighties 
of tlie last eenturv religious dramas became 
popular and almost monopolised the 
Bengali stage for a quarter of a century 
But these plavs written with a purpose 
na\e not become literarv classics In the 
course of the last four v ears the Vernacular 

# f * VTintever the theoretical contentions 
<1 the editors of th««^e magazines may be in 
practice tlicv welcome and publish mans con 
language far different 
" hat ,f r ° f 8 tbe y advocate — 

" ,l ° 


stage in most provinces in India has greatlv 
detenorated and the play s are, w ith a few 
honourable exceptions, low intellectual per 
formnnees withplentv of music and dances 
for which alone the audience care Their 
moral tone is distinctly low and from the 
artistic point of \ lew also these dramas ate 
\ er\ poor w orks 

Dinabnndhu Mitra was the first great 
dramatic genius in modem Bengali and 
excelled in comedy His w orks have deserv 
edlv become classics D L Rov , in the ne*f 
generation, was also a great author and 
excelled in historical play s and lyrics B® 
dramas are second only to Dmabandhu 5 

and miss perfection onh because he w rote 

too fast, pruned and polished too little, 
and did not always work at his best 
Ginsh Chandra Ghose, the actor and pla' 
wnght, w as the ideal of Bengali play goers 
for a generation But he had great indus 
try, range of reading, and power of adapta 
tion rather than original genius Again, 
his profession compelled him to write 
\ ©luminously producing tw o and sometimes 
three plavs m a year, hence much ofh* s 
w ork w ill be forgotten lav posterity Rabin 
dranath has attempted the drama, but 
though he has attained a high level of 
dstellence and av oided glaring defects yet 
his genius is not dramatic, and he has not 
produced am immortal w ork m this branch 
of literature His shorter dramatic dialog 
gues, or rather “Imaginary Conversations 
in verse, are masterly Tw o of his smaller 
and lighter plays, namelv Saradotsavs 
(The Autumn Festival) and Goraj Gain® 
(Initial Blunder) are first rate productions 
Recentlv he has been w ntmg my stical play s 
like the King of the Dark Chamber, the 
Post Office, Achalay atan (the Stereotv pen 
Cathedral Chapter) 

The Hindi theatre was modernised b' 
Hansh Chandra and his plays are still 
deserv edlv popular on account of their easy 
and y et strong and dignified sty Ie, excellence 
of ideas, and general literary finish He I s 
admittedly an imitator of Bengali litera 
ture 

But the present day Hindi stage is 
occupied almost exclusively by religious 
play s of the pnmitiv e kind and sensational 
dramas or love plavs of a low moral and 
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intellectual t\ pe, often adapted from low- 
class English dramas through the medium 
of Urdu. 

The Urdu theatre is a disgrace to our 
society and danger to the aesthetic faculty 
and morality alike The greatest v. nters 
hke Shakespeare go through a degrading 

C nerslon in the Urdu adaptations and 
come absolutely v ulgansed 
In the Marathi theatre music preponder 
ates, and no great dramatic genius has yet 
appeared 

l\ 

The new spirit in Indian Literature 
The example of the modem European 
literatures and of English translations of 
the classics which arc so dissimilar in 
character to the old products of the Indian 
authors, has caused a new birth in our 
vernacular literature We haie described 
nboic the extent and sources of the 
imitation of the European forms in the 
modem literatures of India The change 
in the spnit has been even more striking 
Happilv, no foolish attempt was made to 
transplant European literature into India 
wholesale, but our authors hate shown 
their genius by assimilating the spirit of 
the West and "often giving expression to it 
in an Eastern garb The greatest changes 
have been the growth of the modem 
drama and the modern novel in nearly all 
the Indian vernaculars The change in 
poetry has l>cen striking but not wholesale 
The cast iron rigidity of metrical farms 
sanctioned by the old books on prosody 
and the slav ish imitation of the Sanskrit 
classical models, have given place to far 
more varied and often lighter metres 
Deliberate attempts have been made with 
considerable success by a long line of 
’fiengdn pocks “irom ViaHiu«u{nn» ‘JufCttv Vo 
Rabindranath Tagore to adapt m Bengali 
various English metres, especially lyric 
forms, and wc find the same phenomenon 
in Hindi and Mnratln poetry, though 50 
v ears after Bengali 

Now , in respect of spirit, our first great 
gam has been the anahsis of character 
Here European models are fallowed even 
by commonplace Indian writers, while in 
the hands of geniuses like Bankim and 


Ut 

Rabindranath a degree of excellence is 
reached in charactcnsat fan not inferior to 
that of the greatest European authors 
Secondly , histone truth and local colour 
arc now scrupulously observed by nil our 
authors who care for their reputation 
Hence, their writings arc more lifelike, 
more marked by naturalness and mdiu 
dual it r and less conventional than the 
pre British literature of India Thirdli, 
the old theological dogmas, legends "of 
saints and miracles of thegods or hackneyed 
noicls winch formed the subject-matter of 
our older literature have gn en place to the 
treatment of modern social ethical and 
political problems Our best writers now 
arc didactic, if, thev write with the 
purpose of teaching certain principles or 
theories All the novels of Banfeim's later 
dais and the pirns poems and stories of 
Rabindranath in Ins maturity, deal with 
such problems anil suggest solutions to the 
reader At the \ n.scnt moment the theories 
of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Bernard Shaw are 
finding expression in Bengali literature, 
sometimes in direct translation, but more 
often in adaptation In one word, the liest 
of our vernacular literatures have ceased 
to Ik mcdtei al and arc becoming modern 
not only in form but in spirit also The 
new spirit show 9 itself in a wider, more 
natural, healthier and more rational out- 
look upon life Orthodoxy has been com 
pletely discredited in literature, though it 
still rules society 

Even in the treatment of a subject like 
love, though it was well known to our 
authors of the ancient classical period anil 
though a minute analysis of it and n 
considerable \ artetv of its moods arc to lie 
found in the mediaeval Vaishnaba poetrv , 
yet the example of English literature has 
onffidueli *u«v iKwhevti ‘jftieW -wvrfKs wit'n 
greater delicacy, greater thoughtfulness 
and a wider variety' than was known m 
our country m the past ( Rabindranath 13 
the best example of this gam ) 

The influence of Europe has ennehed our 
literature also by kindling our nationalistic 
spirit and developing our historical sense 
Historical novels and plavs have become 
popular The Indian mind lias sw ept aw ay 
the petty barriers of caste distinctions, 
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snww ! good futh m i!nUKtiDi]itMU believed 
what the) *a«! That is perhaps the kind of 
rational humility which Mr Xrcher wants us 
again to adopt Then came the reaction the 
most important force to bring it about being 
the irrational arrogance and the sweeping 
condemnation of everything Hindu by the for 
mer I am free to confess that the spirit of 
rvtal ation did in .a small degree introduce an 
element of boastfulness m the educated Hindu 
an I ha* done some harm to the cause of social 
ami ret gious reform flat on the w hole its 
effect has been marvellously health) The wavs 
of al ject humiht) and of servile prudence arc not 
the ways of progress So long ns the leading 
intelligence ot the country prove their claim to 
that position by seeing things in justcr propor 
twin there i< no danger of anuncalk-df remphasis 
on the other side I nm not aware of manv 
In Inns of education and position to whom Mr 
Archer's description of the tcndcnc) towards 
arrogance can npply 

The reformers mar be classified as follow s 
la) The members of the Brnhmo Samaj 
ib) The member* of the \rya Samaj 

( c) Social Reformers 

(d) Theosophists 

(e) Sanatanist* 

<fj Freethinkers 

There is hardly an) thing rcallv valuable in 
Mr Archer's enticism of Hirduism against which 
all these classes have not raised their > one The 
degree of vehemence with which they have 
denounced the evil customs has been determined 
in each case br their estimate of the rate nt 
which progress is or w as possible Mr Archer 

E leads for a patient and resolute struggle a 
mgnage very similar to that w Inch is or has 
often been used by the advoentes of extreme 
caution and slow progress Let me assure Mr 
Archer that the number of Col Olcott * followers 
is greater in the It est than in India Ily that I 
do not mean mv disparagement of Col Okotl 
f have no doubt fit my min 1 that there is a larger 
percentage of educated men in the West who 
deserve to be called credulous than iti India 
There ore more Roman Cathol c* Christian 
Scientists belie \ era in healing by faith spiritual 
ists and bcl cverj in magic among the educated 
men and women of the United states than m 
the corresponding classes of India Now I do 
not sav that these people are really ere luloas 
I express no opinion against them lint flccor 
ding to Mr Xrcher s 1 le js of credulousness the) 
mi) possibly be so Vmongst the educated in 

Indus there nre not many who beleve in 
palmistry or fortune telling or magic while in 
raj small experience in the West I have met 
hundreds of University graduates men and 
women who are craxy after their fortunes 
being told Now this is no sign of degeneracy 
because these men and women are extreme!) 
efficient and rational otherwise As to the 
particular instance of credulity reln.il upon b> 
19— i 


Mr knher on tin nntliomv of I rofessor Oman 
let me tell him with all humility that there 

are a great mans rational westerners 

who believe that the worll moves m n circle 
that there i« nothing rcalli new in the scientifc 
di rclopments of the modern nge and tint the 
existence of wot Is hi ancient languages denoting 
the 1 leas whwh are embod cd in these scientific 
developments is evi lence presumptive of their 
haring been known to the vv orld nt some previous 
stage of its historv Mr trrher vvoul I at once 
come down upon me if I vv ere to ba«e mr 
lomlusions os to the m-ntalnrspiritualcnpacitv 
of the West upon these insanities The truth 
is that in these respects there is more of 
insanity in the worll allround than other 
wise I wonder if Mr \rchernn tell me vvlnt 
Iierientnge of the western humanity is entirely 
fret fri m it \ sane worll woull not have 
started this war \ sane worll would not 
give a copy of the I! hie lo every combatant \ 
sane world woull not u«e the best products of 
man s intelligence f >r tin purposes of sheer 
destruction l sane worll woull not tolerate 
the horrible v in !m >ns o! modern industrial 
1 fe V sane worll vv nil I not tolerate the 
existing unequal distr button of wealth \ sane 
worl 1 woul l not punish people for their opinions 
nor sen! them t vears of imprisonment for 
stealing a Inf if brea 1 \ *ane worll woull 

have noneel of ni^ht Courts or of tombs nr 
>f big i nsons or f »o many lunatn nsylumn* 
Mr trencr will tome icross many such insam 
ties in Mr l pton Sinclair s articles on tl e 
profits of religion vv Inch arc being published 
mhism nthly issued from I asa kna Los \ngeles 
l S X Whv ns a matter of fact there vs move 
of insanity tn thi Mist than in tl e 1 ast A sane 
world woull not nil upon < ol tn help in the 
murder of thevr fellow livings Tin. fact is that 
neither the Fast nnrtheXIest art m a position 
to throw stones neither nre or have over been 
perfectly or entirely sane let we have to a 1 
mit that lln re i« n suff cicnt amount of sanity in 
the wort l to enable it to go on The mere facts 
of power nn 1 wealth arc not cv t Icnces of greater 
sanity rise wc ghoul I have to admit that 
Chengis Khan anl Tamerlane were saner than 
Darwin Huxley Hud Iha nnd Christ The same 
may be sa Inbout rational samtv if one can 
nsc such nn expression 

Vt this stage I might state mi own point of 
vuvv f bel eve (a) that once India had a great 
civilization the greatest of that age which 
lasted quite up to the beginning of the Cl risfian 
era That does not mean tint the In ha of thnt 
time was quite free from insanity or crevlu 
hty or even of barbarism (b) That India s 
degradation and fall was brought about by nn 
abnormalmcreftsetn the volume of tins insanity , 
credutity nnd barbarism (c) That up to 
the mu! lie of the 18th Centurr India s 
insanity creilulity anl barbarism were 
at no time nnd in no way greater than that of 
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AN' INDIAN' EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO AMERICA 


I T seems on this side of the Atlantic that 
Hindustan is In ing m the stone age ofeduea 
tion If she really n ishes to take her nghtful 
place among the great nations of the world 
India must have a more modem educational 
system But where will she go to seek for the 
ideals of new er education ’ 

In the past the Indian zone of observ ations 
has been chiefly confined to only one country in 
the Viftt and that too admittedly backward in 
matters educational Be that as it may this 
zone should now be pushed and widened to the 
United States Here one can see at this moment 
better than at any other whit rccoostructional 
Ians are engaging the thoughts of American 
aders w hat Te-educatiooa experiments arc m 
progress for the disabled in war what new 
departments are being added to colleges of science 
and agriculture 

A few years ago the English government m 
India sent a fish commission to this country to 
«tud> American fisheries Is it too much to 
expert that American colleges and umiersities 
will be considered as worthy of eareful study as 
American fisheries’ At all eients the Indian 
leaders who are interested in the educational 
adiancement of India should send a commission 
to America at an early date The commission 
*hould be made up of the i cry best educational 
experts India can afford The founders of the 
University of Mysore \\ omen s University of 
Poona the Hindu University of Benares as well 
as the organizers of the proposed Muslim Uni 
tersity it Aligarh and the Nizamuia University 
in Hyderabad should be willing to co-operate 
in sending this mission to America If the needed 
means and mitiitne fail to come from the 
goiernment they sjfduld be furnished bj the 
nation itself For after all education is the most 
important piece of business in the Jndtan agenda 

It is interesting to note that set eral foreign 
countries including Japan and England hue 
recenth sent commissions of education to the 
United States to make an intensive study of the 
American educational system W hy should not 
India also go and do likewise ’ 

An Indian educational commission to America 
i* not at all on idle speculation >t is eminently 
practical Many of the leading American educa 
tiomsts whom I have consulted on the subject 
hate giten it their unqualified approval and 
whole-hearted support Dr Walter A Jessup the 
President of the State Umtersity of Iowa with 
which I have the honor to be connected for the 
past few rear* w rote to n e in part 

Should the proposed Commi»«ion visit the 


United States w e t\ ould be pleased to have theirt 
make Iowa City and the State Unnersitv of 
Iowa their headquarters while studying the 
schools colleges and universities in the central 
part of United States \\ e believe that it would 
be to the advantage of such a commission to 
make this place their headquarters since in Iowa 
City there may be found typical public schools of 
all grades including the State Umtersity with 
its professional colleges of law medicine, den 
tistry pharmact andengineermg and its college 
of liberal arts graduate college and college of 
education 

The College of Education of the State Univer 
sity of low a is equipped with an experimental 
school including both elementary and secondary 
grades and 19 used as a sub-station of the 
United States Bureau of Education 

In the et ent that the proposed Indian Com 
mission should come to Iowa City the State 
University of Iowa would do every thing in its 
power to facilitate their work 

I also bring encouraging words of greetings 
trom no less a distinguished man m the world 
of education than the Honorable P P Claxton 
the Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of Educationat Washington Dr Claxton whose 
position is very similar to that of the Minister 
of Education in the British Goiernment sent me 
among others the following lines ‘I wish to 
assure 1011 and others who are interested m the 
matter that it will give me great pleasure to 
lend whatever assistance I can to this Com 
mission either personally or through the United 
States Bureau of Education 

Education in India has been more or less 
unsatisfactory The time has come when the 
frozen decorative ideals of the past should be 
shuttered and swept out of the halls oflearning 
Tliere is now a great need of a co-ord nated and 
vv ell-directed plan to build a new education for 
new India And as a basis for such an educational 
reform a commission of expert investigators 
and trained educators should come to America 
and «ee first band tbe creative work that is 
being done in commerce industry art literature 
and science The results of such an mv estigntion 
are bound to giv e immense stimulus for recons- 
truction of educational life and make it quiver 
to the very soul of India 

It only remains for me now to add that if an 
educational commission should come Mr R K 
Khemka the very able President of the Hindus 
than Association of America vv hieh has for years 
been helping the newly arrived Iftd an students to 
choose right American colleges will be del ghted 
to place his services at the disposal of the 
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incidence of the tax lie pars Non it is well 
known that when Unirer*it> work made ^ir 
Similar Lftl prolong his visit to Benares in the 
winter of 1917 fir one dar be von d h s first 
engagement he lost for that single di\ Rs 5 000 
in tees It should also be borne in mind that if 
Mr Malawi m collecting monet for the Hindu 
University has impaired what professional 
practice he ha 1 he has on the other side of the 
account secured ns the accredited agent of the 
Hindu University entree to high jlace* which 
would hate been closed to him as a stump- 
orator The gam has been mutual 

But admitting for the sake of argument that 
Mr Mnlaviva lins done for the H II l all that 
is claimed for him bt Ins him 1 admirers we must 
realise what price wc are being asked to par for 
U Money getting is onl\ a means to nn end 
Are we to subordinate that end —the ideal the 
efficiency the good name of the Hindu l imersitv 
—to the. sols purpose of touring for subscriptions 
nn l making the travelling ngent thenb enter, die 
tator of thcLnnrrsitv’ Nil mathematicians who 
hale not forgotten their algebra ami simple nnih 
me tic in the pursuit of h cher research will 
ndinit the correctness of the formul i that 
if flll-Bl'A 
then m-g 

it M Madan Mohan Valatvcn- monet getting 
mtch ne then Malaaiva mu«t be governor 
genera/ of the Hindu l niiersiti 

With results for which see Babu Uhagwan 
Das s letter 

la IDE \ibw 


The Benares Hindu University An out 
side View of an Inside Criticism 

Tverv one Hindu or not who bcleirs that 
Hindu culture an l Warning haae particular con 
tnbutions to make to the weUbitng ofhumamtv 
must j lace great hopes upon the eventual 
achievement* ot the first Hindu knircrsitt of 
recent times. Hut the greater one s insight into 
the nature of such an institution ns n l mrcrsiti 
and the more closets one ha« fi. llowcel the course 
of the histones ot other lnirrr*itu« the more 
patient one aa ill he with rrganl especial! r to the 
effirtsoTfhe earn tens ol n new Xmrersiiv 
It isk perhaps before nil thmc* nccessarv to go 
slowlr in circumstances of this kind In the 
particular conlmons of Inluan \calemtc lac 
whKhdaes not seem to tram as vet verr manv 
prominent scholar* an I in w hieh when such 


scholars are produced the\ are ns long as possible 
retained in pattcular institutions and localitte 
it is not possible to bring together in a short 
time the kind of staff which should be aimed at 
It secins to us far better to wait than to appoint 
men about whom it is possible for people to «ai 
that their positions were gained b\ personal 
influence and not bt ciulent merit lie hate 
heard it said for example that one of thi 
professors was appointed chieflt through the 
influence of one about whose poem he had 
written in flnttirmg terms For the sake of the 
Hindu l nuersiti we shall be glad to find that 
such reports ire radically false In nn\ case a 
good reason mac be given for delav m filling 
lnner«it\ appo ntments until the type of man 
required is available It should be regarded as 
tile best iu the circumstances to make some 
tempo ran aj pointments 

From what ha« been said— al-o from nn inside 
source — there appear* to be an absence of lojaltv 
and co-opcration amongst the members of the 
staff and it woull seem from the attempt to 
make criticisms against the Principal that he is 
not treated ns one has learned to expect To us 
nfidweknow Dr ( anesh Prasad neither dircctK 
n or indirectly the statements about his poles 
aft reatli indefinite and not such as to give any 
support to the new that the Ihuiersltv is in 
rapid d «solut 6n Had there been more 
efficient organisation at the beginning in the 
nine ofn certain tiling Principal of the Hindu 
College I»r Prasad s task might hate been 
easier No l niters t\ can expect to do good and 
effect ne work no I rmcipal of a College can 
organise with credit to himself and the tnsti 
tution if there is n -ourcc of disaffection in the 
staff 

Perhaps it is sufficient to sav here that when 
the In i ler has w orked ns hard for the l niter 
sett as Pandit Malay tea be mat hate the right 
to write in the manner he docs Wc do not hoi I 
n brief tor the polio which the Pandit pursues 
but we behave that he ini^Ut give a good answer 
to much of w hat the entic *ays 

Therr is real ground for regret in tl e resigna 
tion of the k ice-Chanctllorship bv Sir I’ Shiva 
sit-ami Irrr Hut such n man is nbh. to state 
clcarlt ant criticisms he mat wish sbouf! be 
published for the good of the Hut Iu kni)er*it> 
the !a«t thing we can imagine is that. he. *h/inJd. 
wish on ms de entic shouH present the matter 
as be doc« in a manner from whieh it is improtv 
able that anv good mar come— except perhaps 
the nnrcdmg of the Inside Critic himscll 

0ct«i»e Cdtrtc 
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A PEACE THAT IS NO PEACE 


A S tlit issuer raised 1>\ the latest act of 
the Allies in forcing an unwilling 
peace on Germane, are of the gravest 
moment for the future Instore of the 
world, and of especial importance for 
India I propose to put the case, so far 
as the present data arc a\ ailahlc, w ith 
some detail Tor if selfishness has 
actu dl\ prt\ ailed over humanity, if the 
Armistice terms liav e not been truly kept, 
(as I belie\e to be the case), then it appears 
to me to be certain, that, only when we 
ha\e retraced our steps and acted hum- 
anely tow ards German) , can w e afford to 
rejoice It is no slight thing to he called 
upon to invoke God’s name upon our 
actions, and we must not take that Name 
in \ am 

I 

The Armistice was concluded on No\ em- 
ber 11, 1918, with two resen ations 
mentioned later, on the basis of the terms 
offered by President Wilson in his speeches 
during the year 1918, which lm\e been 
called respectiv el) ,— 

A The Fourteen Points 
B The Four Factors of Peace 
C The Fn e Requisites of Peace * 

D The Five Issues of Peace 
It is necessan to get these, in their out 
line, practically and concisel) before the 
eye of the mind I shall gi\e them, there- 
fore, in detail with very slight abbrevia- 
tion, — 

A The Fourteen Points 
I Open covenants of peace shall be 
openlj arrived at No private national 
understandings No secret diplomacy 

II Absolute freedom of navigation of 
the seas, outside terntonal waters No 
naval blockade except by international 
action 

IH The removal of all economic bar 
tiers as far as possible, betw een nations 
IV Adequate guarantees given and 


taken, that national armaments will 1* 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safetv 

V A free, open minded and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of nil colonial 
claims 

VI The evacuation of all Russian 
territory The settlement of all ^ USS J^ 
questions, In giving Russia unhampered 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the 
independent determination of her own 
political development and nntionnl policy, 
under institutions of her ow n choosing 

VII Belgium must be evacuated .and 
restored 

VIII All occupied 'French temton to 
be restored The w rong done in the matter 
of Alsace Lorraine to he righted 

IX A readjustment of Italian frontiers 
to be made along clearly recognisable lines 
of nationality 

X The peoples of Austna-Hungnry to 
be accorded the freest opportune °> 
autonomous development 

XI Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro to 
be evacuated nnd occupied territories to 
be restored 

XII The Turkish portions of the Otto 
man Empire to, be assured a secure soy ^ 
reignty The other nationalities to ^ 
guaranteed full opportunity of autonomy 
development Dardanelles to be a * r 
passage for all nations 

XIII An independent Polish State to 
be formed, which should include territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula 
tions 

XIV A general Association of Nations 
to be made affording mutual guarantees ot 
political independence nnd territorial 
integrity to great and small States alike 

B The Four Factors of Peace 

I The destruction of every arbitrary 
power that can secretly, separately, and ot 
its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world 
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II The settlement of ever} question, 
whether of territory of sovereignty of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basts of the free 
acceptance of that settlement bi the people 
immednteli concerned, and not upon the 
basis of material advantage or interest 
of am other nation which mar desire a 
different settlement for the sole of its 0\\ n 
exterior influence or mastery 

III The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their conduct towards each 
other bj the same principles of honour 
that govern the individual citizens of all 
modern states «i their relations with one 
another 

IV The establishment of an organisa 
tion of peace w hich shall male it certain 
that the combined pow er of free nations 
w ill check ev erv inv asion of nght 

C The Five Reqlisites 

I The impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to w horn w e do not w ish to be just 
It must be n justice that plays no favour 
ites and know s no standards but the equal 
rights of the several peoples concerned 

II No separate or special interest of 
anv single nation, or anv group of nations 
can be made the basis of an; part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all 

III No leagues, or alliances, or special 
understandings, shill be made within the 
general and common family of nations 

IY No special or selfish economic 
combinations, and no cmplovment of 
economic bovcott shill be made except 
when the power of such bojcattis vested 
m the League of Nations for discipline or 
control 

N HI, •atemriatnrh iijwmnto •wid. 
treaties must be made known in their 
entiretv to the rest of the w orld 
D The Five Issves 

I Shall the military power of any 
nation, or anj group of nations, be suSered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples, over 
whom thev have no nght to rule, except 
the nght of force’ 

II. Shill strong nations be free to 


wrong weak nations and make them sub- 
jeet to their purpose and interest ’ 

III Shall people be ruled and dommat 
ed, even in their own internal affairs, hj 
arbitrarv and irresponsible force, or bi 
their ow n will and choice 7 

IV Shall there be a common standard 
of right and privilege for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as thev 
will and the weak suffer w ithout redress ’’ 

\ Shill the assertion of nght be 
haphazard and bj casual alliance , or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights ’ 

There are certain extremelv important 
utterances of President Wilson interpreting 
the Armistice position which were made 
during the davs of the Peace Cbnference 
sessions The following are the most 
important — 

(a) Speech to the Italian Deputies 
January 3 1919 

‘ Our task at Pans is to organise the 
friendship of the world to see to it that all 
the moral forces that make for nght and 
justice and liberty are united, and are 
given a vital organisation, to which the 
peoples of the world will gladli ind reftdilv 
respond 

1&) Address to the Peace Conference 
January 25, 1919 

‘ We are here to see that the very founda 
tions of this war are swept awav These 
foundations are the power of small bodies 
of men to w leld their w ill and use mankind 
as pawns in their game Nothing less than 
the emancipation of the w orld from these 
things will accomplish peace 
(c) Speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
Feb 3, 1919 

u \\e have come to work out a world 
w'mc'h is fit to ‘in e in and in w hich all 
countries can enjov the heritage of liberty 
for which Fnnce, America, England and 
Italv have paid so dear 

( d ) Message to the American People 
Feb 24, 1919 

“The men, who are in the Conference at 
Pans, realise that thev are the servants of 
their own people, and that the spint of 
their people has awakened to a new purpose, 
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all need rewsiofi, modification, or expunge- 
ment 

Sir Llovd George,— who alone of the 
Prune Ministers has spoken officially up 
to the date of writing— takes a tjpicall) 
defiant attitude His speech reads rather 
like that of a politician desirous of making 
capital out of the situation, for part} 
purposes, than that of a trustee, w ho has 
been gn en a most sacred trust to fulfil for 
the people 

The terms, he admitted, were stern 
were eren temble.bat the crime of German j- 
had been terrible , besides they would 
have been more terrible still if Germany had 
succeeded mu inning the war As for justice 
it would ha\e accorded with e\ery pnnciple 
of jurisprudent* to have thrown the whole 
cost on Germany He therefore challenged 
any member of the House to show a single 
case of actftal injustice in the terms w hich 
had finall) been settled Germany s offence 
w as heinous, and the world could not afford 
to take such risks again This Peace Treatv 
should not be a 'scrap of paper Germany 
must fulfil it The guarantees included 
the disarmament of Germany and the des 
truction of her arsenals 

I propose to take up that challenge of 
Mr Lloyd George and examine it 

The primary question is not whether the 
peace terms, w hich hare now been signed 
under compulsion, shall be made a ‘scrap of 
paper’ If the} are unfair and unjust —as 
even General Smuts, who signed them, seems 
to think,— then, the sooner thev are amen 
ded, and eren (to use General Smuts’ own 
word) expunged, the better 

No ! The crux of the situation is not 
there at all It lies in the one supreme 
point of honour Did the Allies at the 
peace table when Germanr was absolutelv 
at their mercy , make the Armistice terms 
a ‘scrap of piped > 

III 

There are two charges brought forward 
A That the Armistice terms concerning 
(i) Open diplomacy, (u) Disarmament, 
(m) Transfer of temtorv, have been violat 
etlby the Allies 

B That the financial exactions, 1m 
posed bv the Allies, hare been be\ ond anv 
20-5 


thing ever contemplated in the Armistice 
agreement They are contrary to the spirit 
of President W ilson’s declarations 

A (1) The initial clause of the Armis- 
tice principles w as, that no secret diplo 
mac\ should be allowed Yet the Allies 
arc pro\ed to hare been engaging in 
secret treaties yyith one another all through 
the war and at the peace table these 
secret were treaties regarded as inviolable, 
eien when they have been contrary to the 
principle of free self determination of 
peoples, on which pnnciple the war was 
fought and won 

There is a. direct charge of bad faith 
here, and it is difficult to see anything 
but double dealing in the conduct, of Eng- 
land, France and Italy and also of Japan 
Here is the cabled despatch to America of 
yvhat happened at the peace table 

‘ It was an aw kw ard moment — Mr Lloyd 
George turned to Baron Makrno , where- 
upon Mr W tlson w as informed that Japan 
had received the promise of England Prance 
Ital} and Russia tw o years ago, that she 
should have outright all German islands 
Worth of the Equator After learning so 
much Mr Wilson asked if there were any 
other secret agreements It w as then ad 
mitted that the agreement y\ ith Japan also 
included the Bnti«h French and Italian 
promises to support her claims to the 
Chinese proy ince of Shantung, as the price 
Japan demanded for allowing China to 
enter the Bar 

* It was am av, kv. ard moment ” 

The awki\ ardness needs to be called bv 
a much blunter name It was a moment 
of dishonour 

(h) Concerning the question of dtsarma 
ment, the Fourteen Points of President 
Tv ilson are so explicit, that it w ould seem 
quite impossible to get round them The 
words are,— “adequate guavantees (1 e of 
disarmament) shall be guen and taken” 
(Point IV ) With regard to guarantees 
taken from Germanv we have Mr Lloyd 
George s own statement,— “Our guarantees 
include the disarmament of Germanv and 
the destruction of her arsenals” But we 
do not find a single word in the P 

X 
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Treatv about guarantees of disarmament 
being gnen by the Allies General Smuts 
confesses in his statement of what happen 
ed ‘regret that the abolition of militarism 
is confined to the enemy ’ 

What can be said about responsible 
people, who first solemnly pledge them 
sehes that adequate guarantees ofdisar 
mament shall be given and taken , who 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side , And, last of all, when the other 
side is disarmed refuse to give am guaran 
tee themseh es , 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried In sharpers called the ‘confidence 
inch It is difficult not to call the action 
of the Allies by that name 

(in) No single point was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free self determination of peoples 
that peoples should be governed according 
to their ow n choice and not merely used as 
pawns by the stronger nations All the 
territorial articles, in the Fourteen Points, 
keep this end in new The principle 13 
defined w ith great care and exactness m 
the second of the Four Factors and it is 
also implied in the first two of the Five 
Requisites and the first four of the Five 
Issues Indeed it would hardly be too 
much to sav that the War w as determined 
by this issue Yet in the Peace Treaty 
terms we know that the following four 
territorial changes against the n ill of the 
peoples and by mihtarx force, have been 
decided 

(а) The Saar Valiev, with its coal 
fields, w hich is German territorv, is to be 
handed ov cr to France w ith an international 
administrate control, for fifteen y ears’ 
exploitation, after which a plebiscite is to 
be taken —The disguise of this plebiscite is 
too thin to decen e am one 

(б) Territory bordering on Poland 1$ to 
lie handed o\er to Poland though the 
population is German 

(c) A part of the northern Adriatic 
^oast 13 to be gi\ en to Itah even w here the 
Population is not Italian 
'unc p r I hc G « rm ' ln ‘rights’ in the Shan 
o\cr to ln' ncc Chma nrc to be handed 

m " 1 ,tro "s 1 ' 


It is not unlikely that other breaches of 
the right of self determination hat e actuallv 
been decided upon by the Council of Four, 
especially in Asia Minor , but, apart from 
this, those which have been publicly ack 
nowledged appear to me mcontestablv to 
prove that the Armistice terms have been 
departed from in order to satisfy imperiahs 
tic aims The terms hat e not been honour 
ably kept 

B It is difficult to record conciseh all 
the economic and financial exactions w hich 
hate been levied upon Germany under the 
Peace Treatt The following is a brief 
svmman of the mam points — 

(a) Germany, an industrial country, 
depending on coal and iron, loses one third 
of her coal supply, and two thirds of her 
coal reserves 

( b ) She loses one half of her iron supplv, 
and three fourths of her iron reserves 

(c) She has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
“persons, goods, ships, carnages and 
mails from or to any of the allied or associ 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties undue delays restnctions, or dis 
criminations ” 

( d ) She restores all de\ astated regions 
and makes good any coal deficiency She 
also must give option to France, Belgium 
and Italy on 21,500,000 tons of coal 
annually (one seventh of Germany's pre 
war production ) For 3 y ears, she must 
dein er bmzoJ, coa) tar and ammonn to 
France She forfeits 5000 railway engme* 
5000 motor lornes, 1 GO 000 railway cats 

(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1,600 
gross tons and upw ards, one half of those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, and one 
quarter of her steam trawlers and fishing 
fleet In addition she is bound to build a 
million tons of ships for the Allies within 
five years 

(f) Abroad, Germany is stripped liter 
ally of ev erythmg On this account, she 
is practicallv deprived of all opportuntfv 
of taking immediate activ e part m indus 
try and trade abroad, — so far ns the con 
querors can dictate 

(g) She accepts, in addition to nil tins 
the rcsponsibihtv for n war Indcrnnitv 
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(calted compensation) which is to be finallx 
settled bx in Inter allied Commission not 
liter than Alax 1st 1921 She pledges an 
uutnl indemmti of 20 000 000 000 marks 
within tw o rears md to issue bonds for 
10 000 000 000 marks assuring the full 
piiment of these bonds within 30 x ears 
The total discharge would require 160 000 

000 000 marks Staggering alreadi under 
an enormous public debt dmenout of the 
world markets andeconomicalK imprisoned 
within German! s own markets with her 
economic equipment exhausted b\ the war 
each single German famih will ha\e to 
pai for the next 30 lears in addition to 
nil other burdens 200 rupees out of its 
ow n scant! domestic income to the lilies 

It is this IN ace Treat! which Mr Lloxd 
GeOTge declares must be fulfilled at the 

1 oint of the sword and not allowed to be- 
come n scrap of { aper It is this I eace 
Treat v which hesais can be guaranteed 
l ecausc the guarantees include the dis 
nrmament of Germ in\ and the destruction 
of her arsenals 

It max be thus guaranteed but again 
we ask the question — Is this fur is it just 
is it human is it true to tl e Armistice 
proposal * Tl ere is not the lenst doubt 
that Germnni was inhumane in war but 
that is no reason w In the \l!ws should not 
be humane m peace 

I lace these economic terms side 1 1 «:de 
w tth President \\ ilson s ow n speech con 
tuning the Fourteen I omt< — on the 
b \sis of w hich the Armistice w as made 
Here are Ins own words * — 

The da\ of n nquc->t and n^nndi«e- 
nicnt i« gone b\ Me haie no jealousx 
of Ccrni tn gre itmw and here r% nothing 
in this \ rogT imme w lin.h impairs it H c do 
tint. u WL tn mt/irc Germani. n_r. to block 


loo 

in an\ \\a\ her legitimate influence or 
power We wish her onli to accept 
a place of equalitj among the peoples of 
the world— the new world in which we 
now hie 

Then take the British Officers Official 
Report of conditions todax in Germani — 
We were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters Spinach is brewed m 
the kitchens for babies of three weeks 
to three ) eirs old and the sight ofbibies 
sucking spinach soup out of their bottles 
in pi ice ol milk is distressing Charts 
show that babies at the end of their third 
leardo not \\et a h much more thin at the 
end of their £rst »eir 


1 luxe put side bx side with xerx little 
comment of mi own the professions and 
the practices ot the Allied statesmen to- 
il ards German! 

The Treat! which has ended the war 
with Gcrmam contains no true or lasting 
jieace because it is based upon untruth 
It will haxe to l* undone 

Just ns from <\er\ comer of the 
world the crx went up before against the 
inhumamtx of the war methods cm 
ploietl bx Germani which shocked 
the conscience of mankind so now from 
exerx comer of the world the era will 
go up against the inhuimnitv of these 
peace methods of the Allies which as 
«oon ns thev are fulh known and under 
stood x\ ill shock tl cconecienccof mankm I 
Incxitablx this will come to pass nnd the 
x oice of thoughtful men ex ervw here xx til be 
dear and strong 

Jut i 0 Win G I Andrews 

Shintmiketan 


THE W ORKING OF THE HINDU UNI\ ERMT\ 

Vp fntif \r uiMsTR xtion x\p its kfsixts sitv teachers m elections to the Executive 

I T has l>een shown m the June Number Council of the Hindu LniTcrsjtT in 1D18 
of this ke\K\\ hox\ as the result of not a sm"le meeting was attended _>v even 
preferring lKcuteo to resident tnner hall of its member- ar 1 that most of the 
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Now mark the sequel hirer that < vmatc 
meeting eleven months have elapsed but no 
duly sanctioned selections Uav c berm made 
available Tow ards the end of the acade- 
mic year 1918 — 19, n brochure of 17 page* 
containing the hackneyed Channkv n s/okas 
nrd some 180 couplets from the Knmv\ nn 
was printed, but ns the booklet has not 
yet been passed hr the Hoard, the racultv 
and the Senate, it cannot lie used in the 
classes Thus our academic mountain, 
after hating lem m laliou^ for 2 team and 
2 month* (.May 1917— Jtil) 1919) has not 
rreti brought forth the proverbial mouse 
An impasse was reached in flee 1918 when 
nn examiner in M A bnnsknt wrote to 
say that he conld not possihlv set his 
pajicr of the next examination ns the 
selection* from the \ edas had not vet l*cen 
irndc The \ ice Cbnncellof had to u^c his 
emergency’ powers and prescribe ccrtnm 
books to ante the situtation,— thus justi 
lying Mr Sheshuln’s wisdom Hut whnt 
time had the candidates to prtinre these 
pieces which were announced on 19th 
January 1919, while the examination 
was to take place in Apnl next 

This Siniknt selection sulurommittcc 
w ns npjiointed on 5th ,1/m 191 7 with fne 
members Hut its first meeting vvns held 
on 31st October JOlfi h e lVjyears after 
wards) onlj one memlier attending The 
2nd ami 3rd meetings wen attended by the 
some numlicr nnd the fthnnd oth In two 
members, outof fi\c ' And this (or these) 
“resolved" on l*cbn]f of the whole 1*0*1} 
Hnppd} there » no quorum in n su1>-com 
mittec 

1’HOiIISI S AMI 1 PKPORMAWH 

No pm ate gentleman who ha* the least 
sense of responsibiht} will mnkl an} pro- 
mise which cannot under normal circum 
stances be carried out Caution In this 

nssur/incc girtti Ijt Mr Malmiyn I Leg leave to 
Vdlkilm the molvlnn ’ Mr MnVmyra mine* 
dntlj’ in mi tot on the word insurance being 
changed into ttpUnntnm so that no rcsponiibi 
litjf would tic nn him when hi» n'MiTnncex after 
w nrtls come to nothing ns they have actually 
done 

* Later the M A examination was put off 
Vo July, on account t>f Vh* late tp»l«tt»e 


which is exj>ectetl to have it permanent im 
pmonal existence, stretching bevond the 
lives of tt* founders In raising subscrip- 
tion* lor w hut comet to the time thing, 
m attracting student*), there is n itumllv a 
strong temptation to humour the audience 
and a practised orator t* apt to let his 
tongue run a wav with him lint promise* 
made on such invasions vv ithout due consi- 
deration of their practic.vbditv , have a 
disadvantage thev come home to roost, as 
Mr Malnvira s are now doing, to the d»s- 
miv of the officer* of the Lmversitv 

Mali itma Mun«ln Rom, the revered 
leader of the (>urukul educational scheme, 
recently remarked in adressmg the C II C 
students — 

It msy l*c sobti >n to sic so in this hall bill 
n<me of the founders of this l nwertity realises 
whs t they mrsn when they speak of this instilu 
turn rcprrxluemg the ofmarionsl iileil of ancient 
Vrynrnrtn Such tl aiding promises arc nutilr h y 
rour Iciilcm when thr\ (ml u ncte«"ify to 
uulncr n shower < f silver from the audience Hut 
ift jiraitiee they have • nlr nit lot one more to 
the stereotyped l mvenittcs <if modem tmlin 
Vou nilcml lecture* leuil free iinil easy hies, 
oim At ttic end < ( ihr term and go through the 
grind »>f the examination here os tl«cv*htrt 

The orator and financial resource 
begg ir of the Hindu l niversitv h is been 
telling Ins audiences that it would harmo- 
nise the Last nud the West intellectual!}, 
that it would impart the lughist modern 
or Moslem knowledge while reviving the 
devotion and moralil} of ancient India, 
and therefore all Hindus all well wishers 
of India haic a stored duty to subscribe 
to it I nsicr s ml than done,” one i* 
tempted to reply in tlic I uiguagt of Carlyle 
when criticising Scott’s dying' sjiccch to 
Lockhnrt 

The sy nthisi* of the East and the West 
can l*c cfTcctcd only by diiincl} gifted 
geniuses who arc born as the winds of 
1 ate blow \oti cannot create them to 
order, or bv mechanically stamping min 
with the hall mark of I’h f) and l> Si 
In religion such a synthesis was effected 
by Rammohun Roy a century ago, niui in 
literature by Rabindranath, three gtnern 
lions afterwards In art we arc still strn* 
respect is still more obligators on the 
leaders of nn institution, liken Umvcnitti 
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ing after it The Hindu Uim ersitv , e\en 
if it piled up the 4 crores of Rupees 
demanded b\ Mr Malax n a, cannot create 
the genius w ho w ill ‘ harmonise the East 
and the West ’ in the domain of know 
ledge 

But one thing it can do It can and 
ought to impro\ e the qualit} of its passed 
students, so that they may go forth and 
compete in the world’s market better 
equipped than their nv als from the Allaha 
bad Calcutta Bomba} or Madras 
Unn ersitieo The present condition of 
the Benares teaching staff has been already 
described now for the output At the 
recent B \ examination, which is the first 
conducted b\ the Hindu Unn ersity with 
its own examiners and its own question 
papers, at first 73 p c of the candidates 
were passed and then two more in a 
supplemental} list, making about 75 p c 
of successes ’ Sir Asutosh Muketjee must 
look to Ins laurels, as he could not pass 
more than 54 p c at the B A , in the days 
of his highest glory The Hindu Unn ersity 
in the first complete y ear of its existence 
has done nearly half as much again 

Great as this achiexement is, it just 
misses the mark of Mr Malavna’s 
eloquent address to the C H C students 
last monsoon term when he publicly 
expressed the hope that the Hindu Unn er 
sity would pass 95 p c , naj cent per 
cent , of its candidates 1 The reader can 
«wb\\\ \magvm \Y>t eftect of sncYi a speech 
by a man of lus position on students 
from the pro\ mee of Allahabad w here the 
old Unn ersiti has hitherto passed about 
-3 p c onl\ at the BA* 

Another promise of Mr Malar n a— 
equally alluring; to the car, especially the 
orthodox and Marw an ear, but equally 
difficult to perform, w as flung in his teeth 
InBabuSlma Frasad Gupta at the 1st 
Annual Meeting of the Court m 1917 
Mr Malar n a was reminded that he had, 
\r hen collecting moner , promised that he 
v. mdd reproduce the scene of 5000 students 
sitting on the grass br the Ganges under 


thatched roofs at the new Hindu Unixei 
sitr and recenmg the highest education, 
w tiereas he w as now proposing to spend 
twelre lakhs on buildings 

Yet another case W hen w elcommg the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga to the C H C 
in 1918, Mr Malaviy a declared that* i fc 
had long been his aim to teach Sanskrit 
to er erj student of the Hindu Unir ersit* 
from the Brahman to the Chandal (The 
audience, as the intelligent reader may 
guess, w as composed mainlj of Pandits ) 
The real facts are that Sanskrit has beei 1 
omitted altogether from the science course 
made optional at the matriculation and £ 
rerj elemental} test m it has been laid ofl 
such Arts students as do not wish to offef 
it as a subject 

Business proposals that do not mature 
The reader’s attention is also drawn t(> 
the paragraphs w hich are inserted m the 
dailj papers at the psychological moment 
rr ithout any signature— for that w ould btf 
inconrenienti} binding and would fix 
definite responsibility in the case of theit 
pror ing false,— but also w ithout anj con 
tradiction from the Unirersitr chiefs 
Such paragraphs are so w orde'd as to b£ 
\er\ soothing to past donors and alluring 
tp prospectu e onl\ Hitherto the} had 
promised the migration of the Unn ersiti 
to Nagw a and the opening of a complete 
residential Uni \ ersity there in the neat' 
future The latest resource-catcher t* 1 
this line announces that the Hindu Unner 
sit\ w ould suppl} electricity to the w hole 
towm of Benares and \\ ould also manttf' lC 
ture chemical d\ es commercially The last 
item is particularly interesting, seeing that 
the new British D\ c Company formed to 
compete with the Germans has a capital o' 
many crores Subscribers w ould do well to 
w atcli for the date when the chemical d\e£ 
manufactured by the Hindu Unix ersity entef 
the Indian market commercially 

An ad\ ertisement for a post is a promise 
that the ad\ erti«er js prepared to appoint 
a suitable man if found In the case of 
the highest academic chairs the selection 


.m,™,':' 0 '’”*'”" of cnnil.d-itM *h,cl, •, ° r t,,C *, r *omttimCT tnW 

" ,n “self not n nroof either time but ordinary leeturships should 1* 
C T nr nf u« inefficiency Td , A/ R rapidly filled as they are at ill other m 
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Jtitutions in India Hut it has l»ecome a 
matter of where comment m educational 
circle* alt over India that an mlititw 
ment In the Hindu tnixersitx doe* not 
rcallx mean business it does not usuallv 
mature m the appointment of nnyliodv 
Select candidates nre written to and inter 
viewed hut months pass aw as nnd the 
post remains unfilled while men of exactlx 
similar qualifications get or have attends 
got posts at other colleges without delas 
''imdarlv , the F xodus of the whole 
bmxcrsitv to the promised land of Goshen 
at Nagwa is liemg rq<atcdl\ put off anil 
making our chosen people «onl sick 
When investing the Hindu tmvcrsitv with 
the powers of an in lependcnt liodx from 

I Oct 1017 the Government of India 
demanded nn assurance that the remox al 
to the residential site would svow take 
place The assurance was given tt the 
Council meeting of 10 Oct 1017 on Mr 
Malar ti a s motion the I n ft meers were 
ordered to start work forthwith on the 
Arts College the tw o Science 1 alioratones 
and a Hostel for f>00 students < \f mutes 

II 282 J Iluilding materials cannot lie 
said to have appreciated since that date 
hut migrition to Sago a is now (July 1910| 
conditional upon the tmxcrsity realism,, 
above 9 Mi lakhs of Rupees of the arrears of 
promised subscriptions and donations and 
nhoi c J2l$ lakhs of new not y ct promised 
donations Thus unless more than "5J 
lakhs of Rupees are actualli collected in 
the present rear urgent expenditure on 
buddings cannot !>c met (Budget Fsti 
mate p 2) Will a new Moses appear 
coin all this monei with his prophetic rod 
and accomplish our Exodus ’ If so when ’ 

Till' I L-TIBL 

From the facts quoted bj us the public 
will get an insi le new of the Hindu Uni 
versitv as it is run at present Where lies 
the rented x 7 The first to strike a certain 
tv pc of politicians is to use a morning 
paper or tw o to assure the public that all 


is for the l»est m this the l>est of all urn 
verities m India But blinking truth will 
not avert catastrophe In the sexm 
struggle of the after w ar x\ orld mere x otes 
(of the quorum as usual) mere platform 
clap- trap the habitual vvnggling out of 
promises xx hen thex h ippen to 1*. ua 
xintten the evasion or denial of im 
pleasant truths is not business The 
cure can come onli if the patient with a 
contnu lieart admits his disease and does 
not trx t> bruen it out or to lulilus 
head in n sand hi qi V\ hetlicr tint men 
tal stu„i has I>een reached nt Bcnnrxs wc 
cannot <a\ Hut hoping forn lictterdax 
we suggest thi lull iwing remedies ns hkclv 
to help f >rw ard that d ix 

|1) The tvcogniti in that moncx isonlx 
a means to an xn l ami that end should 
wot lie jeopardised xtx the quest cv( wwwvev 
|2) The u«c < f common sense nnd com 
mow business lumcstv in the conduct of 
affairs and addresses to the public 

(I) \ definite simple nnd practical 
programme of work clcnrli laid down in 
ndxnncc nnd steadily followed without 
Imng lund nw ix to si<lc-shows The 
mertdess rejection of tlie theatrical clement 
nnd nixxspapcr idxirtiscmcnt 

( + 1 l resident Lxnutixc Head (\icc 
Chancellor) with experience of the work 
mg of some older Inixcrsitv power of 
contr dling assemblies nnd opacity for 
hard l dmur Sir Michael Sadler told me 
I fed tint I cannot star nxxnx even forn 
dax from the Lnucrsitj of xxhich I nm 
\ xec Chancellor A resident nnd nctn c 
\icc Chancellor of commanding personality 
is cssenti ill x necessary for n nexx Uimcr 
site like that of Benares m xts initial stage 
(5) The predominance of men with 
modern knowledge and teaching experience 
in tlm governing bodies of the University 
Hence the formation of a professoriate 
on the spot capable of running the Uni 
xcrsitx unaided Quality not quantity 

Inside vjlvv. 
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THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F ROM Dr R C Majumdar’s learned 
work on Corporate Life in Ancient 
India w Inch has been recentlv publish- 
(1 we learn that in the Yedic Age kings 
were sometimes elected b\ the sabhas and 
samiti s which were a part of the constitu 
tion that the o nl\ means b\ which n\nl 
claimants to the throne sought to gain 
ox er the ass A mblj w as supremacy in debate, 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
rajakartarah (King makers) met together 
to select a King, 1 that the King’s Pn\ \ 
Council (called mantnpanshadby Kautilya) 
was, according to the Mahabharata, 1 to 
consist of 4 Brahmanas, 8 Kshattmas, 
21 Vaisi a« 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of lorthern India immediateh 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
w ith non monarchical or republican states 
know n as ganas, that ei en in the Deccan 
‘some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form’,'* that unit} was 
the chief refuge of the ganas ‘ and that it 
was orih from the fifth Centura A D 
onwrards that they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics 

As an instance of the custom of electing 
the lung maj be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman who 
ruled in Ujjajmi about the middle of the 
second Centura A D , w here it is represented 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their protec 
tion * 

The whole subject has been treated in 

1 Ra max ana II 67 2 
2 Santiparra, Section 85 
3 tide no 88 (first century 

B C)— SDnnsnsbu ?fg 

•k W «t^’ — Maha 

bharata Sant i par va, section 107 

r > «rf?ra i 

of the »ecc P a^i88+f handartar ’ s Early H,stor > 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which lea\cs no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that “institutions, 
which wc are accustomed to look upon as 
of western grow th, had also flourished in 
India long, long ago ” (p 122) * 

My object in w ntmg this short article 
is to add a few more authorities which I 
haae come across in the course of tm read 
ing on the duties of kings In the Maha 
bharata, 7 we read, 

‘The king who, taking the sixth of the produce 
from lus subjects, fails to protect them, is said 
to take upon himself the entire burden of their 
sms’ 

Similarly, in the Bhagavata Purana 8 , 
'The protection of his subjects is the highest 
of rrn al virtues, bj which in after life the king 
robs them of a sixth of their merits , otherwise, 
bv exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them, he is robbed bv them ot 
his merits, and himself eats their sms' 

But nowhere has this idea been more 
forciblv expressed than in the Markandeya 
Purana, * w here the royal sixth has been 

6 See also, on the same subject, Buddhist 
India, bj Rh\s Davids, ch II , Epic India, bv 
C V Vaidja, ch VIII Kautilya’s -trf&asasfr/i 
translated by R Shamasastrj , Bk I, ch XI V 
Bk V, ch \ I, Bk VIII, ch II, Bk XIII, ch V, &c , 
Sukraniti, translated bv Prof Benoj Kum^r 
Sarkar, ch I 

7 xnfgmT tram I 

Adiparva, section 213, verse 9 
s * n rartrastfr* 

inj i 
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Skanda ±, ch 20, v, 
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in accordance with ethtcs and whatever is 
not opposed to polict and to act according 
to that and never to act arbitranh " 
There w as no struggle says Mr Hu el) 
for freedom of conscience or for the pohti 
ml rights of mdn ldivtls, because both were 
established b\ the unwritten law of the 
land confirmed b\ e\er\ monarch m his 
coronation oath 

Religion took the foremost place in the 
political history of Indrib) a natural psycholo- 
gical process because when the preliminary steps 
in social evolution were passed— freedom of 
conscience and a sufficient measure of personal 
liberty to ensure the contentment and material 
prosperity of the community — til impediments 
to tne attainment ot the highest goal of 
intellectual effort— spiritual freedom— had been 
rentoy ed 30 

The Suhramti Injs down that the king 
must net er act upon his own opinions 1 
but upon the opinions of the majority 51 
Public opinion is more powerful than the 
ktng as the rope made up of mam fibres is 
strong enough to drag a lion ** 

In defining the lira tations of monarchy the 
Hindu lawgiver is much more explcit and 
outspoken than the barons of England at 
Runny raede when thev dictated Magna Carta 

Whoever the reputed author [of the Suinnm] 
might haie been he certainly was regarded os 
an exponent of nn ancient popular tradition 
wh vh ever) king was bound to respect for these 
\7tinrns were the textbooks for the kings 
education There arc alw aj a kings yyho forget 
their lessons or learn them badly but the theory 
that India has never enioved a constitution 
according to modem i leas is nn historical fic 
non w tush does not bear careful examination a t 

Discussing the vert remarkable evidence 
of genuine local *ell government and the 
management of tillage revenues and com 
mon lands tanks gardens and charitable 
endowments S.c b\ different committees 
of the tillage Sabhas and Mnha-Sabhas 
elected alter regular toting bt ballot on 
the most npprot ed modem methods and 
the exercise of judicial powers extending 
not ouK to the imposition of fines but also 
to capital punishment bt these assemblies 
full details of which hare been brought to 


29 Ne the quotation from M ihabharata 
Suit pirn Havel! pp. 3o — l 

30 Jlatclk Op cat pp 21'*— H> 

M n, -> — G 32 i 232—33 

33 it T s33— 33 31 Havetl op ett p 22i 


light bv recent archaeological research on 
South Indian temple inscriptions of the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries AD, Mr 
Hat ell ter) justly concludes that 

the common belief of Europe that Indian 
monarch) was always an irresponsible and arbi 
trar\ despotism is so far as concerns the pre- 
Muhammadan period only one of the many 
false conceptions of Indian history held bt 
Europeans Neither ancient nor modem history 
m Europecan show a system of local self govern 
ment more scientifically planned nor one ttl ich 
provided more effective safeguards against 
abuses than that which y as worked out bt 
Nryan philosophers as the social and political 
basis of Indo-tryan rel gion The hbertv of the 
Englishman y\ as w rung from um\ ill ng rulers by 
bitter struggles and bv civ il war India a Aryan 
constitution yy as a tree gilt of the intellectuals 
to the people it \y as designed not in the 
interest of one clacs but to secure for all classes 
as foil a measure of 1 berti and of spiritual and 
material po sessions as their respectiv e capacities 
and consideration of the comraOnyyeil permit 
ted 

Speaking of Southern India at the dawn 
of the Christian era Mr Aivangar m his 
Ancient India (ch I\ ) savs 

The rulers n those lavs held before them 
htgh ideals of government Their absolute 
authority waslmited bv the five great assem 
bhes as they were called of ministers priests 
generals heralds (spies I and ambassadors 
There appears to hate been a general permit for 
a learned Frahm n to speak his mind in nnv 
durbar and these often gave out their Op owns 
most fcarlcsslv This privilege was sira lariy 
accorded also to men ofleanung 

The account of the Choi a administration 
(A D 900 to 1300) in chapter \I reads 
like a romance though gathered from the 
most authoritative and unimpeachable 
sources and demonstrates that self govern 
ment of a democratic tvpe not surpassed 
bt ant countrv m the modern tv orJd form 
ed the verv basis of <oeietr in Southern 
India 

In a little book recentlv w ritten bt Mr 
\ incent A Smith to prove the unfitness of 
Indians for responsible government that 
most hostile of all writers was compelled 
to adroit that 

“Both Hindus and Muhammadan* recognised 
that the hmg had duties as well as right* and 
that »f he was from one po nt of view the master 
he w as from another the servant of the state * 

35 I fa veil o eit p p 235 
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Sun Vet-Sen the 'father' of the revolution, 
to offer the highest prize in the gift of a 
nation to another indn idual E* en though 
\uan acted treacherously, Dr Sun’s 
abnegations did not go altogether in * am 
I believe it had a tremendous effect upon 
the world It showed quite clearly, more 
than an) thing else could possibl* have 
done, that ioung China was not out 
merelv for office and that vou w ill concede 
was a great thing 

“After the revolution had succeeded we 
found," said His Excelleucv ‘ that our 
difficulties were greatl* increased because 
the * arxous Pow ers of the w orld — strange as 
it tnav sound — appeared to be lined up with 
the reactionaries against the progressn es 
The reactionary elements m the country 
were strong numerically and extremdt 
influential With the backing that the* 
received from various agents and especiall) 
the money that the* w ere gi* eu b* * anous 
nations, the* could defv the progressives 
That, I think, is the real reason w hy the 
progress!* es ha* e not been able to succeed 
an* better than thev have done— **h* 
during the short space of 7 vears there 
have been 4 revolutions, and two attempts 
to re-establish the Imperial regime 

“When the War began and the liberal 
Powers of Europe ranged themselves 
against the autocratic Powers of Central 
Europe the progressive element in China 
hoped that a new chapter in Chinese 
history would begin We heard, for 
instance, that Great Britain was going 
into the fight in defence of national rights 
and the freedom of small nations We 
wanted nothing more than to be left 
alone to work out our own salvation, 
and we believed that Britain and her Allies 
meant their formulas to apply as much to 
the Far East as to the Far W est 

“While Chinese Progressives felt thus, 
the Chinese Government began to negotiate 
with German) for taking over the unex 
pired lease of Xiaochao But these negoci 
ations w ere rudely interrupted b) the ulti 
mitura served bv Japan upon German* 
When China offered to join forces with the 
Allies to co-operate in the reduction of 
that German outpost, her offer w as objee 
ted to bv a certain Power 


Earl* in 1915 China renewed her offer 
to go into the vv ar But for some unspeu 
fled reason that same Pow er was opposed 
to her doing so A fnendlv diplomat in 
China ad* ised our Government not to press 
her demands W hat could China do 3 

\ou will see therefore” pointed out 
His Excellency that it was not China’s 
fault that until 1917 she remained neutral, 
and that her contribution to the w ar con 
sisted mere)* in sending thousands of 
Chinese sailors to help to keep afloat Allied 
merchantmen engaged in bringing food to 
Britain and other lands and hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese labourers to work 
behind the lines and in munition factories 
ill France, Mesopotamia and else** here , 
and providing large quantities of provisions 
and raw materials for use in war and other 
industries The entrv of the United States 
of America into the w ar and her appeal to 
the neutrals to join the Powers associated 
together to crush the menace of militarism 
and to make the w orld safe for democracy, 
paved the wav for China to come in 

‘\ou mm recall , emphasised the 
Chinese statesman ‘that no delav occurred 
on the part of China Further she made it 
absolutelv clear that she had gone into the 
fight from no sordid or ulterior motive 
Her whole aim was to help to crush the 
pcnl to civ ihsation, and to insure national 
rights and self determination 

China s entrv into the vv ar profoundly 
affected the Far Eastern situation, especnl- 
1* the situation in regard to Kiaocbao 
from that time onward the territory did 
not remain temtorj that had been acqui 
red b) nn cncmv from a nation that vv as 
neutral With China fighting on the side 
of the Allies, it became a temtoi* that 
rightful!) belonged to an All* , and that, 
if the Allied Formulas of national rights and 
self-determination had anv meaning \* hat- 
ever, must be banded back to China But 
the Chinese delegates at Pans find that the 
fate of a territory w bich belongs to China, 
one of the Albes, is being settled on the 
basis of conquest While the Allies have 
refused to make the temtones in Afnca 
which actuill) belonged to German* the 
subject of barter w ith German) , it is pro- 
posed that the fate of Kiaochao, which 
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tion began Belienng ns he did th it the 
Manchus should lied men oat of power in 
the interests of Chinese progress \(r \\ ang 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
movement He was at Wuchang when 
fighting was going on there hut appar 
cnth he bore a charmed life anil came 
out of it without a scratch \fter the 
disappearance of the Munch ns his intimate 
know ledge of Eastern and \\ estern institu 
tions and his great energi enabled him to 
force his wni to the forefront of public 
life in his eountrr and he n as elected \ ice 
President of the Chinese Senate and later 
Was appointed Minister of \gnculture and 
Commerce When \uan Shin Kai usurped 
power Mr Wnng remametl true to tie 
ule.als of republicanism and stuck to the 
South His inclusion among the Chinese 
Peace Delegates is for that reason signi 
Scant 

For a man in the prime of lift and full 
of energi His Fxcellencv talks with gre it 
gravitv He told me that to understand 
the situation that exists tn China to-d n 
and to realise the problems that confront 
the Chinese patriots it is nccessarv to make 
a survey of recent Chinese historv 

\ou mav recall he said that in 1807 
two German missionaries v, ere nccilcntnllv 
murdered in the intenor of Shantung The 
Chinese murderers were apprehended and 
executed certain offcinls were punished for 
lax conduct indemnity w ns paid and tw o 
expiatorv churches w ere erecte 1 Nev erthc 
less Germain refused to drop the m ittcr 
and demanded that kiaoclno be leased to 
her for a period of 09 vears Since that 
demand was enforced bi a German 
sijuadron under the command of the Prince 
Henn of Prussia the late Kaiser 3 brother 
China had to submit 

Other European nations were watching 
the German game in the Far East None 
of them stopped Germanv from robbing 
China but as soon as sbe had succeeded in 
wringing concessions out of China Russia 
demanded Port Arthur and Dalnj Great 
Britain Wei Hai Wei and France Kwong 
ChwaiWan in order to maintain the 
1 alnnce of power in Extreme Asia 

China was heljless in the matter 
Liervone believed that she had no self 


respect— no national pndc and thus it 
would lie impossible to hurt her self respect 
and her national pndc Grenth was the 
world surprised therefore when the Uoxcr 
Rebellion broke out in the beginning of 
the present ccnturv Mam explanations 
were given at the time and mam Itnvc 
licen given since but the fink basis on 
\\ hich it is jw ssd 1c t« exp! im w hi certain 
Chinese m issaevcil foreigners and Ini I 
seige to the Le„ ition in Peking is that 
thei resented tin humdi itmn that the for 
eigners ha 1 hiajn 1 upon their country In 
other w or Is the 1 1< » out w ns the result 
f mid resentment 1 though it was ex 
I res sc d m a*stu| 1 1 « 



CwiWM X ’{. 5i>T 
Late t e I res lent of the Ch ne«c ‘Senate 
Former M n stcr of Con mcrcc and In lustry 
Peace Delegate of the Ch ne e Rej if I 

Not long after the outl n?ak had I een 
put dow n bi the joint forces or the i nrions 
Western powers and Jajan an in Jemmti 
lciied ind other harsh terms imposed 
upon China things i| j c tad to set* I 
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Rabindranath'* Resignation 

Ever) mnn s Review (Nlatlras) for June 
1919 vn its Notes and Comments writes 

Though the t tie of a kti ghlhood s but a tr tic (or 
a man of Kab ndramth s gen us and celebr ty h < 
re* go ne that con ent onal honour coveted by most 
men and only very spat ngly conferred by the Govern 
ment and res gn ng t qu te unprov okeaand un nc ted 
by personal insults s an act of hero sm and char ty 
thatactct st C of the world renowned poet. If «t want 
fo have a precedent to th s »« must go back to h m 
alone and h s refusal to v s t Can as and de! ver 
lectures at the Canad in Ln versit es because of the 
whist ce done to the Indians settled n Canada is the 
only other example that can be compared to th s 
tes gnat on prompted by s mple and pure fellow feel ng 
and regard for the mother-country The le ter wr tten 
by the poet to H i h xcellency the k iceroy on the e e 
of h i rc gnat on w 11 hereafter form a find mark n 
the h story of pot t cal and I terary ad ancement of 
Ind a Dr Johnsons I tier to Lord Chcsterfeld ts 
f mous and epoch mak ng n the h storv cfFnglsh 

I fertfure becau e of the courage « th whch t 
upholds the o gn ty of human nature and condemns 

II e hypoer y of all set cm ng tyrants pos ngthemsehes 
as o. t ons of l me Vtts hub ndranath Tagore * letter 
sac I red to tike a place secondary f at all only to 
that of Dr John-on s ccl brtted ep stl and future 
general ns of Indians wul read and re-tead t and feel 
n p red by the language of lofty moral nd gnat on 
med by the poet aga n t the wrongs done to h s hum 
ble ana belo ed countrymen. 

\\ hils. v-c reproduce, the above 
with approval \vc fail to find ntt\ cr 
act analogs between Dr Johnson * 
{ ttnotis letter to Lord Cl csterftld and 
that of Dr Knbtndnntth Tagore to 
1 ord Chelmsford Jol n«on wrote his letter 
actuated 1\ the wrong supposed or real 
mflietcd on l im tv Lord Chcstcrfiel 1 b\ 
neglecting hi cl vims to recognition while 
he w ns m distress nn 1 then going forw ird 
to 1 cap prai-s-S on him when he was no 
lfmijfr. m.ncf iboLnnr. rjntrnnnn.. Rnluadm. 
nath was never in d stress arising from 
povertv nn 1 never sought nnv patronage 
from anvboilr' much less from the autho- 
rities rvj resented l v Lord Chelmsford Thus 
while Johnsons letter W ns a protest 
against person'll reglcct hvbmdranaih s 
is notl ing of tl c kind being based solely 
on national grounds in that it contains his 


resignation of nil titles and honours con 
ferredon Inm by a Government with which 
he ceases to see eye to eye ns to the manner 
of Ihe administration of the affairg.of his 
country and people 


The Uplift of Indian Womanhood 
Mr \bdul Ilameed contributes a well 
written nrtich under the al ove heading 
m the June number of Cast and West now 
published from Simla The Reticle tuns 

From the beginn ng of t me \\ oman has oceup ed 
a very mpotunt pos t on n Soc ely She ha* always 
been n a large measure the source of strength and 
nsp tat on and there ate nvtances n the h story of all 
nitons where women have been the types oFall the 
h ghest cual tes \\ e ba e Sav tr Ihe deal of perfect 
l-ovt who conquered Death we have Sta who is 
held n the h chest reverence as the deal of Indian 
womanhood Women ha -e always exerted a great 
nflueoce on every race. \\ tU has t been sa d "The 
h. nd that rocks the cradle s the power that moves 
the world It looks roposs ble that a flat on can be 
great and free f tv other half s held m bondage 
1 hat is a quest on w th wh ch we n the Ind t of these 
changing t mes are confronted and t looks as f fn 
the path of our nation s d«t ny the words of the poet 
r ng truer than ever 

The woman s ciuse < man *. they t se er s nk 

Together dwarf d ot god ike bond or free. 

In the ina n we ha -e forgotten the h gh ideals of 
the long ago and Indian womanhood ts not g ven the 
litedom and knowledge wh eh rrto enjoy and that s 
why our national awaken ng s only half complete 
Women are looked upon as slaves and they are 
cons dertd to h» •« ro duty h gh«r than do ng th# 
ord nary hou ehold w-otk. They are dm ed the ugh! 
and a r oft fe As for the state of the r education t 
s very backward and one fe«U the pos t on which 
they nowadiys occupy when it is borre n m nd that 
on ed cation depends the real sat ion of the values of 
l (« the social, r-ctal and pol Leal issues as weO as 
as the knowledge of thtT dut es n home and civic 
Ife 

It <s the mothers who ate l^e tna nsptmg of all the 
acuiti es <5r tie "rare. 'IneTnCtners si no in (ne r very 
laps arou e race-consciousness, that ha -e been the 
bu decs and the mainstay cf crap res- These are the 
mothers tke the mother of the Graecfu, that made 
R me whjtrt was— theprde of the nationx, and the 
•order cf subsequent ages. There is no g*ta.er d jtv 
no nobler task for V oeng Ind a than the ene which 
wo be so s mply expressed * Make women realise 
their 'elf * for enl* m self-eeaLsaticn Lesthefcoowlcdee 
cf Cod and l l e world Let them fed that they ve 
t v em v ertors of great ideals, and that t v e redemption 
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Rabindranath'* Resignation 

Everyman' s Renew (Madras) for Jane, 
1919 in its Notes and Comments writes 

Though the title of a Kn ghthood is but a trifle for 
a man of Rabindranath s genius and celebrity, his 
reigning that convent onal honour coveted by most 
men and only vc ry sparingly conferred by the Govern 
ment, and res gn ng it qu teunprovokeoand unmcited 
by personal insults is an act of heroism and charity 
characterist c of the world renowned poet If we want 
to have a precedent to this we must go back to him 
alone and his refusal to vist Canada and delves 
lectures at the Canad an Universities because of the 
in ustice done to the Indians settled in Canada is the 
only other example that can be compared to this 
resignation prompted by s mple and pure feDow feeling 
and regard tor the mother-country The letter wr Iten 
by the poet to His Excellency the V icercy on the eve 
of his res gnat on will hereafter form a find mark in 
the history of pol tical and I terary advancement of 
Ind a Dr Johnson's letter to Lord Chesterfield is 
famous and epoch-making in the history of English 
Literature because of the courage with which it 
upholds the d gn ty of human nature and condemns 
the hypocrisy of all scheming tyrants posmgthemseNes 
as patrons cl T me Arts Rabindranath Tagore s letter 
is destined to take a place secondary il at all only to 
that of Dr Johnson s celebrated epistle and future 
general ons of Indians will read and re-read it and feel 
insp red by the language of lofty moral md gnat on 
used by the poet aga r.st the wrongs done to h« hum 
ble and beloved countrymen 

While tv <t reproduce the above 
w ith approv'd, w e fail to find any ex 
net analogv between Dr Johnson s 
furious letter to Lord Chesterfield and 
that of Dr Rabindranath Tagore to 
Lord Chelmsford J ohnson vv rote his letter 
actuated bv the wrong, supposed or real, 
inflicted on him bv Lord Chesterfield bv 
neglecting his claims to recognition while - 
lie v, ns in distress and then going forward 
to heap praises on him when he was no 
longer m need of am patronage Rabmdra 
mth was never v« distress arising from 
poverty and never sought any patronage 
from anybody^ much less from the autho- 
rities represented bv Lord C helm =ford Thus 
while Johnson’s letter was a protest 
against personal neglect Rabindranath's 
is nothing of the Lind, being based solelv 
on national grounds in that tt contains Ins 
22—7 


resignation of all titles and honours con- 
ferred on him by a Government with which 
he ceases to see eye to eye as to the manner 
of the administration of the affairs.of hsa 
country and people 


The Uplift of Indian Womanhood. 

Mr Abdul Hameed contributes a well 
written article under the above heading 
in the June number of East and Ififst now 
published from Simla The article runs ; 

From the beginning of time Woman has occupied 
a very important position in Society She has always 
been in a Urge measure the source of strength and 
inspiration and there are instances in the history of all 
nations where women have been the types ol *11 the 
highest ooal Its We have Savilti the ideal of peifect 
Love who conquered Death we have Sit* who is 
held in the h ghest reverence as the idea! of Indian 
womanhood Women have always exerted a great 
influence on every race Well has it been said, ,r Tho 
hand that rocks the cradle is the power that moves 
the world n It looks tmposs Me that a nation can be 
great and free if its other half is held in bondage 
1 hat is a quest on with which tve in the fndia of these 
changing times are confronted, and it looks as if in 
the path of our nation s dest nj the w-ords of the-poet 
r ng truer than ever 

The woman s cause is man s, they rise or sink 
Together dwarf d or godllce bond or free ’’ 

In the main, we have forgotten the high ideals of 
the long ago and Ind an womanhood is not given the 
freedom and knowledge which men emov and that is 
why our national awakening is only half complete 
Women are looked upon as slaves and they are 
considered to have no duty h gher than doing the 
ord nary household work They are denied the light 
and air of 1 le As for the st3te of the t education it 
is very backward and one feels the position which 
they nowadays occupy when it « borne in mind that 
on education depends the realisation of the values of 
1 fe, the social, moral and pol tical issues, as well as 
as the knowledge of the r dot es in home and civic 


ft is the mothers who are the mamsptiag of all the 
activities of the race, the mothers who m their very 
laps arouse race-consciousness that have been the 
bu tders and the mainstay of empires These ate the 
mothers 1 ke the mother of the Gracchi that made 
Rome what it was — the pride of the nations, and the 
wonder of sub'eqnetit ages. There is no greater duty, 
no nobler task for % oang India than the one which 
can be so simply expressed » Make women realise 
the t Self * for only in self realisation Lesthe knowledge 
of Cod, and the world Let them fee) that they are 
the inheritors of great ideals, and that the redempt 0 a 
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of their nation depends on them Woman’s position 
with man’s is one of equality, and both complement 
one another in the labours of life This idea must 
take deep root m ns, and will give rise to a reverence 
towards women which is th^ir due Therefore the first 
duty tint we owe to women as well as to ourselves is 
the proper realisation of the place of women in society 
Having done that and felt how indispensable they are 
to national as well as individual well-being, how 
handicapped societies and individuals are without the 
help and guidance of womankind, the next thing is to 
equip them so a§ to become of the greatest service 
This can be achieved by a healthy and proper system 
of education commensurate with their needs This 
must not degenerate into a fetish of instruction, that, 
would be the greatest disservice we can do rather 
let it aim at developing their highest qualities 
When we have succeeded there, we shall have solved 
one of our greatest national problems, and raised 
society to a nobler level where men and women still 
walk as comrades, and the progress of the state also m 
every sphere will be assured. 

Unlaps, therefore, a feeling of sacredness and reve- 
rence surrounds womanhood, and the high ideals of a 
golden past where w omen w ere goddes«es and partakers 
of life, and not mere jasmine flowers, there can be no 
real progress The springtide of our regeneration 
will not come until our women hold forth the banner 
of a nation s freedom Tor, as the Prophet of Araby 
has so exquisitely said, "Under the feet <jf the Mother 
lies Paradise ” 

Tvsrfinm -.—where wo- 


The crux of it is that it raises some of the deepest 
controversies of the modern age which have irrecon- 
cilably div ided people into hostile camps A plea for 
religious education falls into three parts , a case has 
to be made out for the universal necessity of studying 
religion , next, it must be prov ed that religious educa- 
tion can be satisfactorily imparted only m public 
schools, lastly, an actual scheme must be devised 
meeting all the practical difficulties. The champions 
of religious education mostly devote themselves to the 
first of these and altogether ignore the second and the 
third, failing to perceive the possibility of opposing 
religious education on any one of the three grounds 
even if the other tw o are granted They also ignore 
the difference either between leligious education and 
religious instruction, or between religious education 
and moral education, and confounding all of them 
With one another commit serious fallacies 

Continuing the writer observes : 

Several reasons are advanced to show the unnersal 
necessity for the study of religion, thejnost pet reason 
being that religion is the soundest basis for moralitv 
On this supposition v ery many people have indulged 
in a good deal of ‘cheap talk* about our present system 
of education This education is described as sceptical, 
materialistic and debased in character, capable of 
producing only rank, agnostics and frivolous atheists 
without having any living faith for later life, and 
almost solely responsible for the moral degeneration 
in the country 

The writer further argues : 


nten are honoured there the gods rejoice 
—is a Hindu saying 


Religious Education. 

In the June number of The Hindusthnn 
"Review (of Allahabad) there appears an 
article under the above caption in the 
course of which the writer, Mr Dorai- 
fiw nmy Iyengar, n a , says 

The present System of English education in India 
which wu established m the thirties of the last century 
has been found fault> in man) respects and capable 
of much improvement Of Lite it has become the 
. fashion in India to decry this system w ithout thought 
or moderation, and la> cver> evil in the land on its 
head Among its suggested de'ccts none has been 
subjected to so much criticism as the absence of 
religious instruction This protest against pure secular 
education received articulate voice during the national 
awakenmg of the last decade and found concrete ex- 
.press ion in the movement for the two denominational 
uoiverstt rs lust now this question Has drawn upon 
itvrU an unduly Large portion of national attention 

The writer continues : 

rrcbUm c f re! pious education, though op-* 
V “ sirapJc one. real!) involves many issuw f, 
V* P^rV’ng education problem of modern 
imwmevMaur dVU^t^tl.cM a^^ct'S’ 


Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
difference between morality and religion, it can be seen 
that the summary condemnation of the present system 
of education as being b) nature immoral and sold) 
responsible for all the supposed moral degradation 
of our nation, is hardly fair. There is no aoubt that 
the hold of traditional moraht) and conventional 
religion on the educated )Outh of to-da) has been 
largely undermined, and some signs of 1 httW moral 
confusion are visible in our nationalhfe to-day Hut 
this is the result of many causes All over the world 
the modern spirit is up in arms against customary 
morality of any sort and India has also witnessed 
wathin nerself this upheaval in the world thought. The 

clash between the old and the new, the East and the 

West, is now violently raging amidst us, and the 
commotion incidental to such a wholesale shaking of 
thought and life cannot be judged by the standard 
of a peaceful age. All our cherished standards of life, 
outlook on things and expcrienco-of the world have been 
thrown into confusion, and under such conditions there 
is scope for some frivolous, if not positive!) immoral, 
living Westernism has implanted within us the 
spirit on individualism which is the great solvent of all 
traditions and 4et forms The Age of Authority and 
of unquestioning obedience to it is past and the indi- 
vidual is the master of himself npd his opinions 
Modernism is also the most formidable antagonist of 
all kinds of formalism it wants to have the spirit, 
the inner meaning, and rejects all external forms It 
is just possible that our souths have given up all the 
external and unessential forms of moral and rchgwu* 
observ ance, and drawn upon themselves the wrath of 
the large body cf traditional form absts The existing 
s)item of education is the undoubted cause of the 
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advent of these ' factors, that have shaken the hold of 
conventional morality but it is not inherently opposed 
to morat ty itself 

Mr Ij engar goes on arguing ' 4 

But is not this supposed moral depravity of our 
educated youths an exaggeration? is the present 
system of education really so bad as is made out ? It 
is atrocious on the part of our leaders to call the entire 
educated community of India by bad names when 
that community has successfully acquitted itself in all . 
the available fields of national activity and has been 
primarily responsible for the national progress so far 
attained. It is also an exaggeration to call the modern 
system of education as sceptical and atheistic Hoar 
many of the thousands of its products have led atheistic 
lives * Most of these are Ian abiding men meek and 
pious. And besides even if the education is atheistic 
there ought to be no harm since the Hindu is said to 
be inherently the most religious of beings 

The writer continues 

People say that the present system of education is 
essentially materialistic and as such imperfect as well 
as dangerous A mere physical, external, animal sort 
of life is no doubt bad and the present education is to 
some extent responsible lor such a kind of life But 
this docs not arise from the secular character of the 
education Education in Europe is mostly secular but 
still spiritual. If by spiritual *e imply the notion of 
other wpildlmess, then the European and the Indian 
systems of education are both non-spiritual, materialistic 
and secular. But how is this dangerous or low ’ Are 
we to say that Mill, Spencer, George Elliot 1 eslie 
Stephen, John Moiley Bradbugh and Heckel are 


persons of no worth because they are not spiritual in 
the above sense 7 One of the greatest leaders of 
modern India the late G K Gokhale, was an agnostic 
who had adopled the intellectual meed of fcngl sh 
Philosophical Radicalism Was India any the worse 
off on account of thisj A distinguished student of 
the material sciences like Sir J C Bose, who his grown 
up, so far as his publ c education went in a purely 
secular and material Stic environment, can ptove to be 
a more spiritual and religious man than a Pandit who 
has grown up in a 1 fe-long study of religion provided 
he has a tendency for introspection Deep reflection 
on any thin? may lead to the development of a 
philosophy of life, eminently serviceable to it* author 
throughout his 1 le. Those who have read the thought- 
ful discourses of Sir J, C Bose can know how he has 
been able to draw out an altogether original and 
independent philosophy of life from a deep reflection 
on the biologic processes of nature The cant about 
the materialism of our education and Its danger to the 
country has no foundation in fact 

It is not thus proper to condemn the presents 
system of education in India as be ng responsible lor 
all the moral ev ds of our national l fe 1 he environ 
mem and the character of our life are more to blame 
for this than the educational system 
The writer concludes • 

Without prejudee to these considerations the 
contention of Mr Justice Sheshagin Iyer may be 
conceded, that if the mass of the people in a country 
demand religious education, it must be*provided for 
The best agepey for it most always l e outside the 
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The British Empire and The League of 

Nations ^ 

In the April number of the Nineteenth 
Century and After Bishop Frodsbam, who 
is especially dubious about the operation 
of the mandatory system, writes about the 
League of Nations in the following manner 
It would be (utile to imag ne that all who arc 
concerned with the formation of the League of Nations 
ate friends of the British Empire They may neither 
Side with Germany nor be planning our undoing but 
none the less they do no* consider themselves as 
Custodians of our imperial foundations or superstruc 
tore On the other hand there are some who believe 
that the British I mp re « ill gain, m some unexplained 
fashion, by the mandatory system No greater 
mistake could be made And even if the British were 
to gam much, they would lose fat more, and the whole 
world would share their loss, if it meant purchasing a 
cumbrous political mach ne at the cost of the new burn 
spirit of unity and trust wh-cb has sprung up between 
America and the AB cs— an ethical kinship which may 
yet prove to be the best positive product of the war 


This article has not been prompted by any 
Pt*)ud ce against the main principle for which the 
League of Nations may be presumed to stand The 
British Empire stands for the same principle, which is 
nothing less than making the world into a peaceful 
home tot a united human family The mam d fference 
between the league of Nations and the British 
Empire is that one is a theoretical venture, the 
other has the right to claim experimental value the 
one plans from the circumference the other works from 
the centre The League of Natrons is a glorious 
dream, but the British Empire is a solid reality 
However drab in comparison with dreamland the 
British Empire may appear, it exists upon this much- 
endurmg, blood stained earth as a prelim nary sketch 
of what the whole world can become, that is, a 
community of all varieties of the human race bound 
together by ties 1 ght as air but strong as iron The 
ink upon the charter of the league of Nations is barely 
dry, and already the draft maybe pencilled over 
with innumerable amendments The constitution of 
the British Emp re has not yet been wr tten It i> in 
the heart of the people— the same peop'e who have 
shown their willingness to die for the Empire but who, 

•t is complained refuse even to be interested in the 
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League of Nations The British Emp re is the product affairs of the Western hemisphere to all monarch c 
•f gradual development and of three hundred years of Europe Great Britain included 

pract cal experience It has ne ther outgrown its 

usefulness nor is it tottering to its fall It is by fat , c * T 

the largest and most extensive part of the edifice of Japan and India — As Other oee us. 

human society And no greater world disaster could TltirW the nhm e headin'* Mr S Kinil 

be conceived than that the fabric of the Empire should , Untl f I tlie aDO ' e tieaain^ ivir * 

be undermined in order to make room for an ambitious saka, Managing Director, Japan 
but imperfectly thought-out scheme for budding a Union, who recently travelled in India 04 
Palace of Peace which may turn out to be only another L usm ' ess records his A lew S about tlllS coun 
castle m Spam and’ its people m the pages of th* 

How self righteous ' Journal of the Indo Japanese Association , 

' . No 24 (Tokyo), m tlie following words 

The Monroe Doctrine. Rather closely connected as Japan and Indjl 

We are indebted to The Renew of arc , n respect of thought, they are, materially 
Rene us (London) for the following in- spe'alung, truly alienated from each other Whi'e 

nf*- niinforl Europe, which first came into touch with Indnh 

thought about the mediaeval age and which his 


tercsting extracts relating to the oft quoted 
Monroe Doctrine 

The genesis of the famous political doctrine knovVn 
as the Monroe Doctrine says Mr J G R Marriott 
n the Aptil number of the Edinburgh Review, has 


even now but a very faint spiritual relation with 
India has got ahead of Japan in entering »nw> 
close material relations w ltli India and succeeded, 
after exchanges of commodities, in obtaining 


been the subject of considerable dispute Die theory \ emtoTl ^ possession Japan, to our great regret, 
contains in its complete form two d stinct formula: f in Indian trade nmomr such imno r 

first, abstention on the part of America from any r ct Tlus 1* 
intervention in Furopean affairs and secondly the .f , ^ trend Of 

cxdus on of European influence from the American "adless to say due to the ,/^ c ^, ir t „ a 
continent and b£th formula: date long before the modern civilization of the i world ^ Had 
the President who gav e them their name The first tion been ns active since the 17 th century 
was explicitly affirmed by W ash.ngton in his Farewell ?f Europe and our national resources as bountt 
Address in 1795 and by Jefferson in his Tirst Inaugu ful, India would have approached Japan before 
ral in tSoi and it was not long before the second and Europe and Japan would liaveno doubt achieved 
strictly correlative formula was added to it for as early ns much at least as Europe did in India But 
■■ 1808 Jefferson insisted that the object of the United our domestic conditions are too widely diflcrcpt 


States should be * to exclude all Luropean influence 
from this hemisphere” l he first enunciation of the 
Doctrine, by President Monroe, in 1823 was brought 
about by Cannngs famous endeavour to bring in 
the New orld to redress the balance of the Old 
Mr Marriott says ■ — • 

By this message Canning was gravely perturbed 
lfc had got much more than he bargained for All 


from those of Europe, nnd our national resources 
too inferior to enable us to reap tlie «arac result 
in India It will not be however, too exaggerated 
n statement to say that within twenty ycaws 
hence Indo Japanese relations will undergo a 
thorough change 

The writer continues to observe under 


that he dev red was the co-operation of the United the Sub caption “Religious Caste 1 Draft 
States in thwart rg the supposed designs of the Holy , m nn Turbans — ” 

AtUMir-fj apwrot*f.$*xnwiV u F on 1,K,,ans 

colon es \\ hat he got was a general intimation urbi International relations depend n great deal, if 
" ' “J henccfoward the American continent not entirely, upon national feelings for national 

w-ould be the exclusive preserve of the American feeling plavs an important role 111, mtcmationJ.l 
peoples ,-ancJt hat no further actuations of American friendship ' The Indmns have cutcrtairtcd good 
Fmm °£." S ™.“ u feelings tow ards the Japanese, or, more properly, 

MonST .£“ 3 ™ 'T “2 « 1 '»« 1 mt.onal tcmlencj tonpproicll Jnntr, 

Hot thts tcadcnct is founded not ns tltc result t>! 

reference to the Husstan chum upon the North \\ 


roast and to the crisis in Spanish South Amen^' 
the principles enunciated by 1 res dent Monroe were 
trom the Ust, perceived to possess a far wider npph 
«tum Cannngs chapin was amply justified The 
rncswge no more d scrim nated between Great 
S lhc ab » lut «t ^*vrs of the Continent 

liSieSl«J2! e n? 0p JP nd,n DtCT r S ,STOed *y the 

1 fench Itepuhl* m tl e autumn of 1792 | t «-|s 

* U , Dunn " K h»» carH f’dl) adm tted the 

C * I"*” 1 d « R ' c «arv lust arrived at 
• Cma^e jeif^nHriouvnfvs Us , unJerl) ng sp- t „ 
** »nt* KO n»m vo fa, ai c^ncer^d 


But this tendency is founded not ns the result r>f 
the popular feeling but upon the national faitlj 
which is more deeply rooted than feeling To*-, 
the Indians nrc n unujue religious people, and 
their thought is so fundamentally religious thru 
they can conceive nothing without religion, 
religion is the sum total of Indian thought And 
according to the religion svhicli thev embrnc* 
the caste system, entirelv peculiar to India will 
never tic changed ns long ns the world remains 
jiopufated To the In Inn eye, therefore tie 
protection of the caste means more than thatfif 
the state For man is born in caste, nnd there 
exist* no human being outside of caste Oolite 
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Thou v, ilt not leave us in the dust , 

Thau m-tdest man, be knows not why , 
He thinks he w as not made to die , 
And Thou hast made him — Thou art just 


A Way Out in India, 

T o the July number of the Asiatic Renew 
(London) Dr John Pollen contnbutes 
the following article under the above 
caption — 

"The progressive realisation of responsible Govern 
men! m India as an integral part of the British 
Empire ’ This is the declared policy which under 
lies the Montagu uhrimsford reforms— and which 
constitutes the basis of the Bill now before Parliament 
India is to remain an integral pari of the British 
Empire but to have a responsible Government or 
rather responsible Governments of its own — and the 
means to effect the end desired are declared to be — 

(I) The increasing association of Indians in every 
bcanch of the Administration and 

(II) The gradual development of responsible 
Self Government 

This phrase— responsible Self Government — 
sounds well and his almost as blessed an expression 
as ‘ Mesopotamia — Atigle-of Vision ‘attitude or 
‘gesture * ' It may convey difierent meanings to 
different ears or none at all to the indifferent But 
the meaning ei idently intended is that Indians should 
be responsible for governing themselves without 
interference on the part of Great Britain In other 
wocds, elected Indian Representatives should be m a 
posit on to declare the lines on which the electorates in 
the various provinces desire to be governed — and 
should have the right to dictate the policy to be 
adopted ot earned out by the Executive This 
means fas Sir Francis Younghusband has pointed 
out), ‘Tne gradual transference of power from the 
people of Great Britain to the peoples of Ind a’ — and 
the result will be that India will be responsible for 
governing itself just as Australia is responsible for 
govern ng itself This is indeed the policy which alt 
true well wishers of India desire to see successful — if 
it can be made successful — and it is certainly the goal 
towards which faithful Admin strators have been 
consciously or subconsciously working from the early 
days of the long ago ' It was in this spirit that the 
late Mr J A Nairn, of the Bombay Civ I Service 
wrote in the early seventies — 

' Oh 1 men O the Western Is'ands fair 
Ringed white with the yeasty spume 
Declare if the wit of your forbears lives 
In the tongues that fret and fume 
Look hack on the years that he dead nod gone 
Speed hence on the Wines of Time 
When first your hand on the Last was laid 
Like the grip of the Gods sublime ' 

And say, when the spirit of England rose 
On the dust of a hundred thrones 
If her wings were clipped by a fool loud I pped 
‘Mid the hustings cheers and groans 7 
Not so and now ye have given a voice. 

Where never was voice before . 

Ye have laboured to teach the strength o speech 

23 — 8 


From the springs of your Western lore— 
\ e have made the eyes of the blind to see 
And be it tor life or death 
Your ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your Fngli h breath 


Men of the Western Islands have long laboured to 
teach the Youth of India to use the political voice 
and to make repeated demand for self-government 
and we needs must I sten now— for Reform is long 
overdue and (as Sir Bampfylde Fuller declares) ‘a 
democracy cannot expect to permanently dominate 
an -Wen Empire But the 'Montfoid proposals and 
the provisions in the B It ttaw before Parliament are 
so complicated so confusing and so elaborate that it 
is to be feared that the existing admin strative machi- 
nery in India will never be able to perfect them or 
use them within reasonable time or in a satisfactory 


Thus a deadlock — or undue detay— -is most certain 
to arise The question therefore is — Cannot some 
way out of the difficult- be fopnd 7 Tho«e who 
know Native States think it can and it seems clear 
‘The federal way adumbrated by the Aga Khan, is 
perhaps the best His Highness has declared that 
the problem of a Free India within the Empire can 
only be solved by Federalism 


Now it is asserted that certain Indian principalities 
are admirably administered both to the satisfaction of 
the pol tically minded classes and to the gratifies 
tion of the masses of the people— and it is constantly 
proclaimed tv the Nat ve Press that the Rulers of 
these States have been able to give their subjects all 
the reform they desire — and many Rulers, like the 
Thakur bah b of Limbdi, have protested that they are 

£ te prepared to adopt in their States the particular 
nges and reforms proposed by Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford far btitish India Why not then 
extend the system of Ind an Principal ties throughout 
Ind a * and permit Indian Administrators to carry 
out the proposed reforms on Indian I nes in their own 
way t Why not in short establish limited Monar 
chies, on Montford principles in the various 
Provinces of India * 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has propos- 
ed that Ind a should be divided into eight Major 
Provinces roughly equal in area— and each capable 
of developing a National Government and that 
Ind ans should preside over these Provinces side by 
side with Englishmen and that in certain cases Ruling 
Princes of proved administrative abilty should be 
invited to leave their own territory for five years for 
the greater field of a provincial administration 

His H ghness very justly holds that no Federal 
scheme for India would be complete which did not take 
into account Native States for it is not too much to 
say that the Ind an Ponces are the bulwarks of the 
Imperial connection — and of late years some of the 
best known Princes have been cherishing the ideal of 
a constitutional and parliamentary basis for their 
administrators’’ These things being so— why no { 
sitnpl fy and facilitate the introduction of the oes red 
reforms into India by converting the Major Provinces 
into Indian Principalities under the control of Const*, 
tutionaj Chiefs T The BUI now before Parliament 
should certainly canto, n a clause or clauses enabling 
thijto it done inch a change would be welcomed 
by the masses of the Indian populations out of whose 
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situation And it is this xitintion winch creates 
our significant problems, practical as well ns 
theoretical The problem of indn idual ctlucs is 
the problem of choice In a \\ orld in w Inch there 
is possible but one course of action, no moral 
perplexity can exist There is a problem of 
social TOOTaht} "because there arc man} of u« 
Were there but one individual, no social ques- 
tions xx ould an«c And in a n orld made up of 
one nation onlv, there would be no international 
disputes The problems of science liar c meaning 
because manj and various and complex plieno 
niena call for interpretation Without n multi 
pUcvty and dtv ersitv of facts to reduce to law 
and order, science itself would evaporate And 
philosopli} — what is it but an effort to recon 
struct the meaning of a world in which ninnv 
antitheses and contradictions seem to prei ad 5 
The w orh of plulosopfrv consists m formulating 
the mam problems of life and of realit} and m 
appraising the x alidity of opposed solutions 
Again * 

Is the State logically prior to Law , or is Law 
logically prior to the State ? Is the w ill of the 
State ultimate, or is there an authority, legal 
or moral, which ranks superior to the will of the 
State 7 Is or is not the State capable of criminal 
acts 7 These questions cannot he answered with 
out determining thexharacter and the realitj of 
the State As a mere collection of detached indi 
vidualsit is irresponsible, ns a ni}stic being 
existing as n sort of Platonic Idea, the State 
transcends the moral judgments which hind 
human individuals ; as a ' fictitious or 
“symbolic ’ or “hieroglyphic” personalit} which 
is and is not an individual the State again 
eludes responsibility Truly romantic is the 
‘ double evaluation" of the group As Persona 
fict i the State has all the privileges with none 
of the^ responsibilities of a person But if t jhe 
State Is neither a collectn e name, nor a tran 
pendent Idea nor a fiction or symbol, but a 
pereon m the ethical sense, or an organized indi 
viduahtv, as Plato conceived his Republic, then 
the State can sin as do individuals, and is sub- 
lect to the same moral restrictions as are its 
individual members 
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nations ns we have ourselves given to them m 
the light of our own position and the future oi 
the Tar East It may be necessary to go back 
through the history of some } ears m order that 
we max arrive at xv hat xve regard as a fair and 
equitable conclusion 

After detailing in c\icn so all that lias 
been done In the Japanese m helping m the 
maintenance of peace and order in ^central 
Asia and in tlie Tar East since 1903 tip *° 
the end of the War just closed which 
jn 1914-, tlic Baron concludes xvith the 
following xvords 

The question 1ms been n«ted, *\Vhat has 
Japan done in this war v I answer only » 
sa}ing that Japan has done her best ,It is p** 
baps not unseemly to state that her fleets m ta 
Pacific and Indian oceans and in the Mcditcr 
rancan traversed over 1,200,000 miles w ‘ 
work of protecting transports and merch^*. 
vessels from the submarines, and we escor I?l 
three quarters of a million men rushing to to 
aidofvFrance and Britain Japan’s geograpm 
cal position, her resources, and the fact tin 
tlic Pacific Ocean w as freed of the menace wl»c 
has threatened the freedom of other <=eas, enable 
ns to provide considerable quantities of 
supplies and materials to Russia, to Englau 
and to Trance, and including loarfs to Kus«ja 
the mone} expenditure has been a very consider 
able item in the budget of Japan But the 
are small matters in comparison with the 
magmficeut sacrifices of our w estem allies 
gox eminent and the people of Japan liax e been 
the loyal allies of Great Britain and 1 ranee aflu 
the fnends of Russia and of the United States 
It is not for me here to enter into a relation Oj 
what we have done in detail It is sufficient to 
sav that xv hat has been giv en or spent and what 
has been lost in the cause for xv Inch the a' l,es 
hax e fought and w on liax e been coutnbuted m a 
spirit of loyalty and srmnatlix', and that xv 
are here now to assist in the xv ork of bunding 
barricades against w nr and in forging laiks « 
friendship and understading between tkenatiP» s 
of the East and of the \\ est 


What has Japan done in the War 

Baron Maktno wntmg tn the London 
Dailj Telegraph of London, an article on 
"Japan and China . An Official View” 
says 


W e ask nothing for Japan but those things 
Which appear to us just and equitable, and of 
the justice and equity of -which we may be able 
to convince not only the respresentatives of the 
- nations in the Peace Conference, but the people 
of the countries they represent. We have no 
demands to make , w e merely advance certain 
matters for the same consideration by otliei 


The British View of Irish Nationalism. 

Under the above caption there appears 
au article in the London Spectator ill the 
course of which the writer obsen es 

Everyone with a faculty for argumentation must 
have despaired sometimes when he found himself 
opposed in a discussion to a person on whom logic had 
no effect for whom syllogisms did not exist and in 
•whose mind a rationally presented senes of connecting 
links in argument msp red nothing but some new and 
fantastic irrelevance The man with the rational mind 
in such circumstances recognizes at length that all 
his rational ty is of no avail that every point of learning 
and dialectic on which he prided hitnself m ght just as 
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cnrf Sr,,,’ 1 ' 1 ' '‘S 114 04 lima and 

tneci out in a hard \oice “Sri , 

'^ r 7„ 4l ; c ' mora “s ’ 

a bit” “ b0,l '"S' ■» Icameont for 

Tl, An h h 8h f r '* m ' T "l the kitchen 
„ . . J l,a J m *™ 1 to her bedroom This 
!“, fc ““” d , '«f' of Shambhucharan 
Umas mother had died shortlv after her 

nSd a * T 1,0011 The ' ““S " “ So " 

gun, t , , an 50 Shambhucharan 
■named his neighbour Narottam s groan 

death”™ "T a Sh0rtl3 “ fter h,s *»»«*> 
death The lady came and took charge of 

Uina, and Umn in her turn had to tale 
charge of then hole household A loung 
noman must not sit idle She Mould at 
once take to reading noi els in secret n Inch 

thoirfd,” K " e ™ S “" 40 *"* nse 40 «”>M 
!m?”h s 4 '-ooeercept sufferers knon hon 
much amcretv a j oung m ldon causes The 

he)^ V 3 of 143 0,cbn S disaster is to keep 
her under strict sur\ eillance P 

a..:™ do "," tb « kitchen noth the 

5 ° "'1 hEr ., h P and tears streaming 
floMm her face She had been listening to thf 
tinging Mords of her stepmother eier 
since her on-n mother died It most be 

2“” '‘ Sht 3ra " b “‘ *hc had « ,« 
groian accustomed to the renom 

The flouers soon shmelled up m the hot 
kitchen, but Uma had no eres for them 
.She herself seemed like .a sister flou er as 
beautiful and as tortured bi the heat ot her 
Surroundings 

She came out again at the call of the 
■tmstress of the house No scolding this 
time She merely told her to cooL for one 

n\\aj 10rm per ^ on Uma nodded and uent 

Bishnu now appeared with bis, boohs 
Under his arm and in a tearing hum He 
«as a pupil of the local high schoo'l He 
threw down his boohs and cned out. 
Sister, I must hate m\ meal mstanth 
Utir new teacher is coming, so I must go 
earner than usual ° 

^ Uma began to serte him and observed 
-Most % ou go so soon 1 Nothing is read* 
let But is there a nen teacher MVhen did 
he come 5 


the keepsake 


swallow the hot nee as fllf n \ be S a ? to 
his eagerness to start for thTschoo^li'’ 

must not miss theoppotumtv of tnnm I He 

er his fdlow students b^howmgTff 
immense knouledge of the neu tefeher 

appeared m'the bh “ mbb ” b ara„ Welf 
mK^ meal The°”n e e r f°rh,s 

him Um” had to LA , *1“ ™ tt ith 
“'er tar «ell ™"g h toattenr° ther 

household w orh she tJt ” d to anj 
neu comer He could ™?\, a P “ p “ 4 4be 
tnenti fire and did not LsembfehAI ‘A?” 

cessor old Hnn.h in aai "a> h “ prrft 
Shambhucharan noticed th* 

5s— -wSF 

sJr b L'e 

of his landlord was entitled to , 

consideration to •P«ial 

r h , ,TL^™r„t^T n d of 

J^a^tee^r 

house plants He w as totalK°i° + T hot 
in the companr of his w ell fed and mm 

gentlemanly pastime, „f “ £,* 
glass, but took to running „™tlZ A* 
swimming hhe a t, n Mki * vresc ‘<ng and 

this eccentric nephew of his * make of 
““ 34 a 

henceforth he nSS to'SL T ‘ hat 
h'mg Such a thin"- had ^ ™ s OWn 

of, a th “ "™« and ansSL,*” ht“ d 
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humin being He began to pits this 
beautiful voung girl who drudged for the 
entire household and had onli stinging 
Ttproof3 for her reword As he w is now 
considered quite one of the familv thej 
had given up standing on ceremonj with 
him and never troubled themselves about 
their manner in his presence 

Uraas stepmother frequentlv scolded 
and abused her before Bisw anath The poor 
girl tried her liest to hide her tears and 
humiliation from this strangers eves but 
it w us hard to deceive him Htitvcs used 
to liccomc unusunllv penetrating wheneier 
Uma was concerned and nothing esca|icd 
him He used to get furious but he 
knew well enough that his ingcr was futile 
and am steps taken in her defence would 
but increase her sufferings But it was 
hard to sit'still and w itness such injustice 
His pits for Uma knew no bounds 

But w as it pits alone that he used to feci 
for this girl ’ IIis behai lour >eemed to l»c 
actuated bv some stronger feeling He felt 
helpless to defend Lmaand Ijccame enraged 
with the whole household Bishnu and 
one of his i ounger brothers used to sleep 
in the same Toom w ith Bisw anath Lma 
had to make the beds Bisw anath had just 
returned from his school when he heard 
the grating voice of Shambhuchar in s 
w ife Lma 1 w ondeT at \ our sense can t 
jou take a little more care of that room’ 
\ ou ought to be ashamed of v ourself Just 
look at the state it is in Bisw anath 
flared up all at once He rushed into the 
room ami with a jerk flung away the 
whole bedding mattress and all on the 
floor Bishnu s bewildered stare recalled him 
to himself and he w ent out sa j mg It is 
too warm to he on that hear v l ed 

Bisw anath had gradualls cca«ed to be 
a stranger to Lma In a Hindu household 
there w as but slight oppurtumtv of talking 
to an unrelated joung man but in her 
heart of hearts she felt him very near to 
her, nearer b} far than those w hom society 
called her kindred He seldom could help 
her but she knew that he w anted to and 
her grateful heart accepted the wish for 
the deed 

The voungest members of the household 
were Nanu and Toonu Uma s stepbrother 


and sister Tim used to announce their 
flw akentng ei erv morning In a prolonged 
how I for breakfist Lma had fasted the 
whole ol the previous dm as it was 
ekadasht the eleventh dav of the moon 
on which Hindu widows must not touch 
fo >d or dnnl So when the demand for 
breakfast tame in its accustomed manner 
she w as not in a state to suppK it Her 
stepmother immediateh stepped into the 
arena with her most effective weapons 
lma tottered into the kitihen with her 
face streaming w ith tears Biswanath 
glare I at thi whole scene from Ins bed 
room window He wanted to smash the 
uglv faces of the tw o shrieking children 
and the v lienish mother Instead of doing 
that he went out and came back after 
thoroughlv tinng himself out bv a long 
walk 

Next ekadashi came but Lma had 
determined that it must not make anj 
difference She would he rcadv with eicrv 
thing in due time even if she had to die 
for it Nol odv was up vet lma took, up 
her pitcher and started for the river to 
fetch water But as she cime out she 
heard Bisw anath w hispenng by the bed 
room window of the two children Nanu 
and Toonu just come out and see what I 
h t\e brought for you Come quick and I 
shall pluck these ted lotuses for >ou which 
vou w inted icslerdaj The children 
rushed out in great glee all thoughts of 
breakfast forgotten Bisw anath went off 
with them 

Lma went back to her room and flinging 
herself on the cold floor w ept her heart 
out She hod been regarded os a machine 
ever since her mother died and left heem 
this cruel loveless world But the mother 
had not forgotten she had sent this man 
to her sorrowing daughter Uma bowed 
down to the earth in salutation she knew 
not to w hom 

She was late coming hick from the 
river with the water Bisw anath was 
striding along the road —hew as on his wav 
to the m er for his customarv swam Uma s 
eves filled with tears as soon as she caught 
sight oflum There seemed to be a temjiest 
raging in her heart roused bj that touch 
ofhcaicnli pity She wanted to bow down 
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anti t ike t le dust of the feet of this man 
But ‘dunes* held her back and she stepped 
aside out of the wai to let him pass But 
he did not pass he came and stood b\ her 
and asked Wh) have )on come out so 
earl v 5 \ou certainly have not broken 
our f ast } et ? ’ 

Vour m“als must be read\ before 
o^nool time answ ered Uma e\ asivelx 

I am not in the habit of killing people 
for m\ o\\ n convenience ’ said Bisw anath 
sharp! \ as he w alked off “Besides I am 
f*eling«a bit feierish I don’t think I shall 
take anj thing to da) ’ 

Uma -eturned home quickly She under 
"tood well this sudden feier of Bisw anath 
borrow brought them together jo\ 
w >uld ha\ e kept them apart 


( 2 ) 

‘Dovouhear Uma )Ou must be pleased 
to be a bit quicker to da\ with your w ork, 
as m) brother and sister are coming I 
hope the) will be able to haie some 
refreshments w hen thev arrive ’ 

Uma w as sitting lost in a re\ ene in her 
o\\ n room Her stepmother’s voice brought 
her back to the earth She rose and went 
to attend to her duties 

Bisw anath, on his return from the 
school, was rather astonished to see a man 
bitting on Ins bed and calmlj smoking 
His fashionable dress and careful K arrang 
ed hair clcarh denoted a beau of the town 
Bisw anath went out after a casual glance 
The \ oimg man .asked Bislinu, 1 Is this your 
new schoolmaster ’ Seems rather high and 
might\ for his position Didn’t condescend 
more than one glance at m\ direction ’ 
inis person was named Suresh He was 
the ) ounger brother of the mistress of the 
house 

’I'."*', 1 " tlle haliit of returning home 
'cn late for \nnous reasons His \isit 

\ n h,s of life 

After the children had had their supper, Uma 
as ordered to put the supper of the guest 

XS ’ x ., 1 

ns * K "“' told, mul then . 


down to her own frugal meal of puffed 
rice and treacle It was nearing eleven 
when Suresh came back, and after a 
stealth \ glance around, he approached the 
open door of Uma’s room Uma looked 
up startled, whereupon the fashionable 
young man ad\anced with a broad gnn 
and said, “M) dear, )Ou don’t seem to 
recognise me, please be a little kind” 

Uma’s eyes blazed Without a word 
she got up and shut the door m his face 
with a bang The discomfited gallant was 
obliged to retire, though w ith a ver\ bad 
grace He was not long in retaliating 
He found e\erv fault imaginable with his 
supper and began to complain loudly of 
his own ill health and the scant attention 
paid towards Ins comforts b) his own 
famih The widowed sister, who had 
accompanied him, lo\ all) backed him 

The mistress of the house w as rather in 
a fix It w as too late to prepare an) thing 
new , but her darling brother refused to be 
content w ith w hat had been prepared She 
was feeling a bit ashamed too of the ill 
manners of her ow n people in her husband s 
House and before the e)es of Bisw anath, 
w ho w as an aristocrat born 

But Suresh was not the person to gi\e 
up The contest ended in calling Uma out 
tind scolding her heartih for her neglect of 
her duties She should ha\e seen that a 
guest of the house had what he wanted 
Suresh smiled in triumph as Uma went to 
prepare new dishes for him at that hour of 
°* * , ™ght with her own supper 
unfinished 

V lint a temper she seems to be in 1 
mows should not put on such airs We 
too* ha\ e to w ork from morning till night, 
but nobodi can sa\ that of us,” remarked 
tlic widowed sister 

Bisw anath hnd been hitherto sitting in 
amazed silence at this displa) of good 
breeding He had been asked to take 
supper w ith Suresh and had found no w a\ 

° u * He had scarce!) taken am tiling 

buddenl) he got up and quickl) went out 
ouresh finished his supper alone 

Biswannth spent a sleepless night 
tossing from side to side Then getting up 
be went out It was nlread) beginning to 
clear, so lie took the roml to the m er He 
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had hoped to End the mer ghat deserted 
bat somebody was already there sitting 
on the steps The keen breeze of the enrlj 
dawn was shaking the folds of her white 
dress and a mass of black hair sw eeptng 
over the stone steps Biswanath npproa 
ched silently then called out Uma 

Uma had been sitting there like a statue 
carved of stone bat at bis call she broke 
down utterly and flung herself dow n sha 
king with inarticulate sobs Biswanath 
Bat stlently by her he knew no w ords w ith 
which to comfort her But Uma felt his 
tears on her loose hair 

After a wh le he called again Lma 
But still no answer Suddenly a shiver 
went through Uma s whole frame B hose 
touch was this on her hair ? An electric 
wave seemed to sweep over her 

Biswanath did not remove his hand he 
kept it w here it vv as and said Uma this 
torture cannot go on It is beyond me to 
sit still and witness it Come with me I 
am not rich but as my vv ife vou mav find 
something greater than nches 

For one instant Uma s senses seemed to 
desert her nest moment she sprang up and 
with a panic stricken glance at Biswanath 
she vanished like a stTeak of lightning 
She reached her room and fell down in a 
swoon 

She recovered after a while Awitler 
mg sense of shame and guilt seemed to 
choke her Shame on her the wav ward 
and false w oman to what bad she brought 
herself ’ Was this then the result of alt the 
austerities which her father had made her 
practise ever since 1 er widow hood'' So 
weak was she so palpably weahth3ta man 
could propose marriage to her To her 
the daughter of a Bramfam and the wadow 
ofaBmmhm to her to whom even the 
thought of marriage «1 ould hav e been an 
abomination \Yliv had not she died before 
she heard such words’ And what was be 
w ho can insult her so slian efullv ’ 

Uma called up all her anger and detesta 
tton to her aid and tried to harden her 
heart against that transgressor But alas 
for the insulted conventional ideal of a 
woman 1 Whom was she trnng to judge 
and punish ’ She knew well that she had 
no power to punish him even in her heart 
24—9 


how ev er much he might sin How could she 
turn her heart aw av from the onlj person 
whose eves had shed tears for her’ She 
saw that she was weak and this made 
her all the more bitter against herself 
She had not tried hard enough to conceal 
her sorrows and her negligence had given 
nse to this shocking evil She alone w as to 
blame and maj all punishment fall on her 

Suddenly she saw Biswanath standing 
by her open window with a world ofpam 
and love in his ejes Uma sat up and 
panted out Go away go away dont 
drag me tow ards «in any more 

Biswanath turned away with a white 
and quivering face Another person who 
had been watching them closely himself 
unseen took himself off then as his task 
was done 

The eldest sister of Suresh bad just left 
her bed and was about to sit down to her 
morning devotionals when her darling 
brother appeared before her w tth a broad 
gnn What is the matter’ asked the 
lad} 

Matter enough and to spare I used to 
to think that I alone w as a scoundrel but 
I see now that there are manv in the same 
boat 

The ladv forgot evervthing about her 
morning praj ers and asked eagerlj But 
w hat has happened’ 

\ou iriaj well ask that Now that 
sumtlj schoolmaster of yours Suresh 
settled 1 imself down comfortablv for half 
on hour s refreshing talk 

(3) 

It was a dark and still evening The 
skj w as covered with dense clouds and 
threatening an outburst every instant 
The gloom was reflected on the face o: 
everv person in the house Ev eryone w ns 
engaged m his or her on n w ork but none 
talked But for all the silence a stron« 
undercurrent of perturbation was plamh 
jdiseermblet The tw o children were seated 
m the vard making mud hovels with great 
care 

Umns stepmother was in whispered 
consultation with her sister After a while 
the elder one said Then this is settled’ ’ 

The other answered Of course* 
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THE TRIAL OF THE HORSE 
Bi Rabindranath Tagore 


B RAHMA the creator w as ten near the 
end of his task of creation when a 
new idea struck him 
lie sent for the Store keeper and said 
0 1 etper of the stores bnng to my factorv 
a <|u intiu r f each of the fi\ e elements For 
I im re uh to create another creature 
Lor 1 1 the um\ erse the store keeper re 
plied w hen m the first flush of creative 
extr u agance \ ou began to turn out such 
exaggerations as elephants and whales 
and p\ thons and tigers \ ou tool no count 
of the stock Now nil the elements that 
lm\c densit\ and force are nearK used up 
The suppli of earth and w ater and fire has 
become incomcnicnth scant} while of air 
and ether there is ns much ns is good for 
us and a good deal more 

The four headed deiU looked perplexed 
and pulled at his four pairs of moustaches 
\t last he said The limitedness of mate 
nal gi\cs all the more scope to ongmalita 
Vnd me w hatet er \ ou ha\c left 

This time Ilrahmi was exccssi\el\ 
Rpann„ with the earth water and fire 
The new creature was not gnen either 
horns or clnws and his teeth wcrconK 
meant for chewing not for biting The 
i rudent enre with which fire w ns used in 
his firmation made him ncccssnn inwnr 
wit) out mahin^ him warlike 
This animal was the Horse 
The reckless expenditure of mr and ether 
whn.li went into his composition was 
nnmiin^ \n 1 i n consequence he perpetu 
«ln struggled to outreach the wml to 
"! n ‘ n ,* |l ®« f Tlie other nnmnN rra, 
... 11 ™ but the lior^c 

run iiil'fl . nml " n K " bluer cr nsifto 
Irll, * lm He bin! no ilerite 

n .rfcin ' u' " mtnn ,l "' m eltetl into 
n « — 

Tl e term. r«i. Hr I n I j.i\m f >r 


lus other creatures habitations — to some 
the forests to others the ca\es But in Ins 
enjoi mentof the disinterested spint of speed 
in the Horse he gaae him an open 
meadow under the \ eiy eve of heaven 
E>\ the side of this meadow In ed Man 
Man has his delight m pillaging and 
piling things up And he is ne\er hnppv 
till these grow into a burden So w hen he 
saw this new creature pursuing the wand 
and kicking at the ska lie said to himself 
If onh I can bind and secure this Horse 
I can use Ins broad back for carrying 
mj loads 

So one daa he caught the Horse 
Then man put a saddle on the Horse s 
back and a spika bit in Ins mouth He 
rcgularh had hard rubbing and scrubbing 
to keep him fit and there were the whip 
and spurs to remind him that it was wrong 
to ha\ c lus ow n w ill 

Man also put high walls round the 
Horse lest if left at large in the open the 
creature might escape him So it came to 
pass that while the Tiger who had Ins 
forest remained in the forest the Lion who 
had his ca\c remained in the ca\e the 
Horse who once had Ins open meadow 
came to spend lus da\s in a stable ' ,r 
and ether had roused in the horse longings 
for dcln crance but thca swifth dcliacrcd 
lum into bondage 

M ben he felt that bondage did not suit 
him the Horse kicked at the stable walls 
But this hurt his hoofs much more than 
it hurt the wall Still some of the plaster 
came ofT and the w all lost its benuti 
Man felt nggne\ cd 

What ingratitude* he cned Do 1 
notgnclnm food ami drink’ Do 1 not 
keep liighh paid men sera ants to watch 
oicr him il i\ and ni^lit ’ Indeed he is hard 
to t lease 

In tl cir desjKrntc attempts to plea<e 
the Horn, the men senants fill upon him 
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dolorous mooning of h „ ^ ^ 

Crahmi frowned , n T, n „ r 
tnless \ ou set fm» m. xi 
I shall take care' thnTh Hop!e . •’"I he 

ehas lde the Tiger h (!r0 ' VS tM| . “nil 
That would lie ungodli crie.l ... 
to encourage feroetti 111,1,”™ min 
»'l speak p 7 a,„ Tnth about ,f 1 

of i our own make th,. It 1 “ ercaturc 

I* set free D w as Z “ notCt to 

that I built him this stable-tlu .'™ 1 * 1 S ,° od 
Architecture “ ,,s mar 'el of 

Brahmi remained obdurate 

\ftcr this Mm set to work 


suppressed so long „r,he mike '^aiTe « ««“ »ongh“o™ 


unu men 

ears d ° y * n °' SC rc ' lchcd Brihnrt s 

Ir Jhe Creator wokeupfromlus meditation 
R gave him a start svhen he glanced at the 
meadow and saw no sign of the Iforse 

inaJil’ “"'““'Jot”* cried Drahms 
m auger to lama the God of death Now 

nave taken aw at the Horse 1 

-Lord of all creatures I Death replied 
ail jour worat suspicions sou keep on!, 
£ Tr But most of the calamities la lour 
beautiful world will be esploiacd if\ou 
turn j our eves m the direction of Man 
Brahma looked below He saw a small 
enclosure walled m from which the 


He was nm'rSfcTCo 'SL h ° bbhi >'™ 
SS* exposing „s 

Cn '{ r £“;"'a«'h“ r 4';'heth,i'”' h ' 

•how ofsj'm|ath“ d ltl ' “P» l h« ,c 

this unfortunate creature > for 

nrah^ut'J'i *» Tour stable I r cnrf 

Lceaf burden it^rd! befor mankind " h,>t " 
ed£S 2 * harden of humiT' iter 


m SURPFCTION or MOTHERHOOD AND FATHERHOOD 

^ROM time immemorial motherhood as hating taken hirer 

has been regarded in this country as taste a mother . I “ “ human balie to 
the highest function of female life N^idahl? £' C 

' much so that God Ins been represented makarod brahman 

Srcj a ebam mahodavam 
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too 


kav da 1)5 maliXbliSgS 

Papatt v as\ 5 stnnam h«inh” 
Viraat Baagbnt Sknndhn 10, 
Chapter S, ■i crsc JG 

King Pankshit wondering asked Suka* 

1 w 0 Brahman what good work Nandn 
nd luckv \asod& did so that God sucked 
t r breast ? * 

Nemani Binnchi na Blnbo 

Nn Srjrap\ angas-insr.iy 5 
PrasXdam behlnrc gopv 

\attat prSpn bimukti dat* 

Ibid, Chapter 9, \ersc IS 
The favour winch k tsodS received from 
the Savior was never obtained by Bralun^* 
bvsw or even l/vVsbvav 
Sukndev a said 
“Drono basunSm prabnro 

Dharny 5 bhSrvavX 6 dm 
k-mshy amana adcsliSn 

BrahmnnnstnmubSclm ha 
J&tay ornau Mah5debe 

Bliubi BiSv esv are Harati 
BhaktihsvSt paramS loko 

kav 5njo durgnjim taret ’ 

Ibid, chapter 8, verse 38 
The chief of the Basus Drona in order 
to obey BraVimX m company with his vv tfc 
DharS said 4 Grant us that fav our bv w Inch 
we, after being bom as human beings 
attain that love for God by which man 
gets salv ation” 

Brahma said “very well’ and that 
Drona and Dhara became Nanda and 
k asoda in Bnndaban Such is the digintv 
of motherhood or batsalja which next 
to madhurja or wifehood is the highest 
form of dev otion extolled by poets and 
saints alike Those who have no child 
of their own, trv to realise motherhood 
or fatherhood by showering their love on 
an artifical baby Gop5l The) feed, dress 
and play w ith it as if it w ere their liv mg 
child This reminds me of the training the 
Americans are giving to the boarding girls 
to prepare themselves for future mother 
”°°l 4* ^ rst the y P r °v ided each girl 

w ith a doll with instruction to feed, dress 
and rear them as living babes This method 
failed as every method without reobty 
? r , religious enthusiasm behind it must 
Jail NOW they are trying to teach the 


girls motherhood bv putting them in 
charge of some baby brought from hos- 
pitals or some such institutions In this 
wav thev arc making an attempt at the 
revival of dead motherhood or resurrec 
tion of motherhood, if I mav say so 
At n meeting of the American Assocn 
tion forthcStudv nnd Prevention of In 
fant Mortality , Mrs William Lqwcll Pot 
nam in her Presidential address observed 
* Into few businesses in life are people expect 
cd to niter vs ith such n complete lack oftrunieg 
ns that of motherhood— jicrhnps the roost 
complicated occupation that exists Men bare 
cvolnd colleges nnd elaborated them ,nt0 
universities to give themselves the triumph 
vs Inch thes ncul for their various forms of vs or** 
and women in entering Vnc ’u-vrrivu pT&k'- 0 '-' 1 ^.* 
have vers projKrls taken this education to ht 
themselves for their practice Nurses are g‘* e ” 
a xerv cartful nnd prolonged training But 
when it comes to motherhood, what trainee- 
lias c s\ c — ss c on ss liom the vs hole future depends 
of those lives which come into being through 
us* Nothing at nil Wcdo not even ° ur 
girls training for the common calling of home- 
maker, which h ippily falls to the lot of most 
vs omen— for really a vs omnn has to make a hou e 
wherever she js and I have nn idea that only a 
woman can make it I am not advocating 
doing away with the higher education 
woman — far from it— I believe in all the eduC’t 
tion we get I want not less but more ofib 
but if we must omit some things to make room 
for home-making 1 would cut out some of the 
things that are more remote from the children * 
daily life ’ 

As a result of this unpreparedness for 
motherhood many preventable diseases 
plav hav oc among mothers and their babies 
Realisation of the difficulties of rearing 
children has led many a modem woman 
in the w est to av oid motherhood by arti- 
ficial means and tlieir example, I otn 
afraid, is being imitated in the East as, 
well Tliev play into the hands of those 
who carry on the insidious propaganda 
of birth control This propaganda 
consists, according to Mrs Putnam, of 
saying to people ‘ Do \v hat y ou like 
and as much of it as you hi e and 1 11 show 
you how to get aw ay w ith it ” It is 
undermining the morals of men and 
w omen It is more than doubtful whether 
the poor women with large families whom 
the advocates of “birth control” pretend 
to protect are benefited bv this propaganda, 
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as the pernicious literature does not as a 
rule reach them But the more intelligent 
among the unmarried as well as the 
married quite fully understand and are led 
into license The other dav a canvasser of 
a book entitled “limitation of faimh 
which is largely advertised had the hardi 
hood to consult me about the best chemi 
cals to be used for this purpose He cime 
in the garb of a sannyasi and uith an 
audacity more marked than his intelligence 
told me that His Excellency the Goa ernor 
patronized this movement The methods 
advocated bv these mischief makers very 
often fail and plunge their victims into a 
whirlpool of distress 

Thanks to the teaching of the Sastras, 
the generaliti of our women are alw avs 
anxious to become mothers Like many of 
our Western mothers (I will not siv sisters, 
for mother is the one dignified name 
intended for them h\ providence and w hich 
once uttered, dispells all impure thoughts) 
thev do not fight shy of motherhood but 
undergo with great pleasure anj treat 
ment or operation for the cure of stenhtv 
But unfortunately thev become mothers 
without the preparatory training for this 
responsible function As a result they lose in 
ternbli laTge numbers those whom thev 
covet most Most of them lo«e their dear 
ones either before or after thev see the 
light, mourn and get distracted, but are 
soon quieted bv their elders with the old ad 
age current among the Bengali ladies, ‘ Ka 
tak Jharti Katak Parti ", that is to say, 
some a ou must, as a matter of course, lose 
This dulls their sense of responsible mother 
jhood, which can easily be resurrected ifonlv 
tve have a resurrection of fatherhood as 
well Bnng home to our w omen the fact 
'how preventive diseases collect a heavy 
toll on infant life ei err a ear and the day 
of the resurrection of motherhood and the 
protection of childhood w ould be within a 
measurable distance 

i In the a\ hole of Bengal even a ear more 

than three lacs of children die within a 
j year of their birth This excludes still 
births the number of w hich is considerable 
j*In 1917 there were 16,27,873 births 
| According to the American authorities a 
I i. third of the pregnant women abort bo 


there must hai e been a loss of nearlv five 
lacs and a half of potential lives that year 
in addition to the three lacs already men 
tioned What a wanton waste of human 
life which mav be prevented if we know the 
w av 1 In New Zealand they have brought 
down the rate of infantile mortality to 
30 per thousand w hile we w ho boast of an 
ancient cn llization stand aloof, unmoved 
and unconcerned although m our premier 
cvt% Calcutta the rate is nearly 250 per 
thousand The energetic Sanitary Com 
missioner of Bengal Dr Bentley, whose 
name in connection with sanitary reform 
will soon be a household word m this 
province has sketched a map of Infantile 
mortality to evoke the responsibility of 
the citizens of the districts most affected 



Map showing Infant Mortal] ti in Bengal 
in 1917, the black showing the most 
affected parts 

Jalpiiguree, Rangpore, Dmajpore, Bur 
dwan Khulna and Calcutta among 
others, should trv to find out the 
special cause of this high rate of mortality 
The Bengal Government his appointed a 
Child B elfare Committee with Sir Niiratan 
Sircar as the president Let there be 
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Brinch Committees in even District to 
co operate with tlic Central Committee and 
suggest means for the pre\ cntion of infan 
tile mortaht\ Mill not the cr\ for help 
raised e\er\ tear by sixteen lacs of babes 
boin and file lacs and a half of babes un 


born rat^c the dead irresponsible mother 
hood and fatherhood from their grate of 
lethargt md set them to w orh for the pte 
sen ation of these national nssests ? 

SuM>utDJom\ Das, m b 


THE RIGHT CURE TOR AGRICULTURAL TO\ FRT1 


44 i PRACTICAL Scheme of Agricultural Jr 
ganisation and Rural Reconstruction in 
Bengal is the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Bengal Cooperate e Organisation 
6 Dacre s Lane Calcutta It contains n lecture 
delnered by Mr G S Dutt ics Magistrate 
and Collector of Birbhum at a meeting of the 
Calcutta 13 niv ersitv Institute held on the 28th 
March last under the presidency of the Hon bJe 
Mr Gumming Member of the Executive Council 
The pamphlet deserves to he wideh circulated 
and vve desire to bring it prominently to the 
notice of the public While the Press is kept 
constantly occupied w ith the sad and depressing 
events of the Indian political world and has 
scarcely any time to notice the slow march of 
progress in the everyday life of the people 
thanks to the gutchng hand of an Indian 
Collector inspired by tn e patriotic enthusiasm 
things seem to be mov ing in a quiet corner of 
the western marches of Bengal in a direction 
full of the richest potentialities for hr nging 
prosperity back among the half starved masses 
of our rural agriculturists 

Mr Dutt makes certain observations on the 
working of the Co operative Credit Societies in 
the success of which vve know Government 
takes a keen interest which are far from 
reassuring and considering his high official 
position and the still higher auspices under 
which the lecture was delivered they are 
j indeed remarkable A s the result of the w orbing 
' of the Credit Societies over a number of y ears 
it is found that instead of a reduction in the 
l indebtedness of the agriculturists there has been 
an actual increase He quotes the Pioneer in 
support of this somew hat unpopular but none 
the less true estimate of the situation and 13 
emphatically of op mon that the true remedy 
lies not in this direction but m increasing the 
productive capacity of the cultivator by the 
organisation of a network of Branch Agricultural 
Associations affiliated to the D strict Agncul 
tural Association under the guidance of the 
special expert officers ofths Government Agri 
cultural and \etennary Departments. These 
Associations will grapple with such questions 
as the distribution of the selected seeds in 


troduction of suitable implements ittihsiton 
of farm v ard manure measures for dealing "ah 
insect pests and diseases the efadiction or mm 
sation of the vv atcr by acmtb cattle-food cattle- 
diseases cat tic- breed mg crop rotations sen nl 

ture fisheries drainage and cultivation of marsh 

lands and the introduction of suitable crops 

for dry uplands etc— The smaller the area to be 

served by each Branch Association the better 
and the aim slioul 1 be illtimatelv to have One 
Branch Association for everv large '“lage 
The more compact these Associations the 
greater is the amount of corporate and educa 
tive work that may be done by them 
Dutt then proceeds to describe the phenomenal 
success attained by agricultural organisation 
on this svstem in several European countries 
such as Den mark Servn Holland BelffiUff 
and Italv and also in America and Japan where 
the movement was started so late asm 1900 
but already every village in the Land of the 
Rising Sun has its Branch Agricultural AssoCia 
tion and the enormous cumulative effect 
their various activities on the national life Cve 
be readily understood Their sy stem of consol da 
ting small holdings by mutual co operation anc 
exchange in order to 'aie tfme space anc 
labour in cultivation is specially instructive to 
us In all these countries the condition ot 
the agriculturists was very miserable before Hie 
movement was started but now everywhere 
they are in a prosperous and flourishing condi- 
tion Bes des increasing the productivity of :he 
land such an organisation prov ides the n SP Cul , 
turists with a valuable training m combined 
work and by interesting farmers m 
economic development gradually interests vnpni 
in their social and political welfare and m 
generating a community consciousness in tw 
v illages leads to a natural process of rural 
reconstruction m the country 

The B rbhum District Agr cultural Association 
was started about a vear ago At frst 
Branch Association vv as formed for the area 
each Thana or Police station This w as found 1 
large and Associations are now being formed 
a much smaller territorial basis there being 
steady increase in the demand During the fo< 
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months ending w March last the n nuber of 
Branch Associations increased from 16 to °0 
and there mil «oon be a further increase Each 
Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 
members -with a President and a Secretary The 
annual subscription payable bv each member is 
one rupee only The members of some of the 
Branch Associations range from graduates and 
pleaders to the illiterate cultivator The 
opportunity of common discussion and mutual 
observation thus afforded brings the most 
ignorant and illiterate member up to the level of 
tho«e vc ho by virtue of education or enterprise 
have shown themselves most receptive of new 
ideas An ably-conducted quarterly agricultural 
journal the Bhumi Laksbmi » ahead} finding 
subscribers outside the district 

The remarkable hold which the movement 
'has taken on the agricultural population of the 
district >,1111 appear from the following extract — 
I may mention here that as a result of this 
activity gtound nut a crop which a few years 
ago was practically unknown m this province 
butwhchis aver} valuable crop for the high 
sandy sods of the western districts of Bcogil 
now cov ers 1000 b ghas in Birbhum and a further 
expansion is expected shortly Progress has also 
been made in the cultivation of cotton and in 
the process of home-extraction of ground nut o 1 
by a simple machine In 191S the Branch 
Associations through the Agricultural Depart 
meat indented new manures seeds of superior 
vanties of paddy and wheat and of groundnut 
and other crops as well as improved varieties of 


sugar-cane cuttings Ac w orth about Es S 000 
In the present sear the indents to be made 
through the Department are expected to be about 
Us 14 000 in value Bes des this a large 
amount of ground nut seeds and sugarcane 
cuttings of superior varieties will be available 
from members own plots for seed purposes. For 
a small district of only I 700 square miles these 
are no mean figures for the first rear s n ork 
We have space only for one more quotation'"" 
An organism instinct with the vital forces 
of nation building and national reconstruction 
which born in Europe has nourished and Tawed 
nation after nation from the depths of despair 
to the he ght of prosperity within tl e short 
«pace of thirtv ) ears — the seedling whereof^ 
transplanted in Japan only 15 jears ago has 
furnished the Japanese with the material wlier 
with to bmid up the inner tissues of their 
great national life —that very organism, 
gentlemen has ns if bidden by feature to give 
Bengal her turn now taken its birth and 
fructified inn quiet and neglected corner ofBengal 
and it cow invites.) ou to «ow its «eeds broad 
cast in your land Sons of Bengal Will you or 
will you not accept this invitation > Sentiments 
of patriotism ana philanthropy alone will not 
avail BJiat is needed is ceaseless and untiring 
effort for several years to come The task is no 
easy one It w 11 take the best men in Bengal 
tp fiilfil th s mission but I trust the best men ui 
Bengal are there— ready to shoulder the work— 
and that it will be done 
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The Two Rings am* Radhauam hr Emktm 
Chandra Cbittecjcc transited from Pencil bj- 
Dtkshma Cbirtin Ro\ Students Library Cal 
cutta and Dacca published b» J? \T Dart 
G~ College Street Calcutta bicelg printed an J 
handsomely bound Price Re 1 

This is really a fascinating rendering into 
English of two of the most fascinating novelettes 
in Bengali acknowlcdgcdly the most developed 
of the Indian vernaculars of Banhim Chandra 
Chatterjce who vv as in the course of a contro- 
versy m the carlv eighties of tl e last century 
characterised by the late Principal Hastie of the 
General As'embly s Institution (now the S.ot 
tish Chujches College) Calcutta, himself a stanch 
Scotchman as the \\ alter Scott of Bengal. The 
translators into English of the Bengali books of 
notable Bengali authors are entitled to our 
thanks and grateful appreciation for they do 

25-10 


thereby indeed an immense service to the 
country and its people by bringing forward it* 
literature before tl e world at large for htera 
turc according to the celebrated Dr W 11 am 
"Ellerv Cbanmng of America constitutes the 
expression of the snpenor mind of the nation 
in writing audit is ui the words of the Sage 
of CheBea the Thought of thinking Souls 
And if in the U est to-day the op mon as re 
girds Ind ans whom they hitherto on most 
occasions looted down upon as a scnn-cirih^ed 
people at their best is somewhat changed and 
modified for the better is it not largely if not 
solely dne to the translation into English of the 
Expressions of the Superior mind of our na 
tion’ and the Thought of our Thinking 
Souls «uch ns that of Rabindranath Tagore * 
Mr Dakshina Charon Roy the translator of 
the books under notice therefore deserves not 
only our heart felt thanks but also “every c q 
couragemeat from ns all who have every 
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reason to be proud of the 'great performances 
of our great autl ors and master minds w hose 
writings have done =o much m raising ws in 
the estimation of the present da\ civilised w orld 

Tar LLACur or Nvtions— An Historical 
\ rcuMFvr hr Dr Pollard Printed at the 
Chrcndon Press Oxford S. published br the 
Oxford Vmxersitx Press Flphmstone Circle 
ilouibar Pp GS paper corer PnccPe I 
Since the promulgation of President W il^on s 
famous Fourteen Points about a %ear or 
so ago man) things pro and con haacbeen 
said and written here there ami everywhere all 
the w orld over bv enthusiasts and pessimists 
nl he about the proposed League ol Nations 
initiated b\ him \ll the same although wc 
ha\c w\lK mil's been impelled to swallow a great 
deal of these \ olununous writings of do erse w nt 
ers bearing upon this b\ no means unimport 
ant subject from the \ lew point of the w orld s w el 
fare we feci bound to say in bare justice that 
the brochure under rc\ ie\\ contains a great deal 
that w e ha\ c not found ebew here and it is in 
deed li glih readable on that account Mr Pol 
lard though not exactly a pessimist as to the 
w clfare of tl c w orld arising from the League of 
Nations docs not appear to us either over 
enthusiasm, about its outcome and results Tor 
instance he writes in aqualifsingtone \ simple 
League of Nations for defence woutl not how 
ever provide nn immediate means of soiling 
prollems which peace will lease unsettled and 
tic future will produce It would not directly 
guarantee hbert) for subject nationalities nor 
goof government for nnj Mate nnd it would 
not pros ile for the petti ment of n single in 
tcrnational <h«p ite The bare jre\cntion of 
warinnv thus wm a poor substitute for jus- 
tice \fr,nm Tl e simplest form of n 
Lcagietf Nations will require from all of us 
n sell rest mint nnd saent ec of nationalists, 
j ride win h will tax our moral qualities to the 
Utmost it is prudent to demand 

H 


dear The population should be taken into 
consideration w hile determining the number and 
sue of tanks or wells in a particular village In a 
treatise like this intended for Ia\ men, a table 
show ing the size of a tank or \\ ell for a population 
a arvmg from 100 to 2000" and a chapter on the 
practical difficulties m sinking w ells a\ onld have 
been aerj useful The authors patent Ami 
Water lift with slight modifications will render 
a well free from any pollution and so is strongh 
recommended The author has stated nothing 
as regards construction of wells and tanks in 
rocky soils Hence the book maj be mon. 
appropriately named a Manual of District 
Board work* in Bengal The price appears to be 
high 

IMHWIEKHVR BnATTACHjMy'A 

Moulted Ffvthfr-. bj J II Coustns /’oIh 
fished b\ Gnncsh dL Co Mndr'is 

Mr Cousins has given to the world Ins song* 
during the present Near with a lavishness that 
he has never displaved before India, whose 
heart he ha« sought and found, has made bun 
smg nnd the dedication of tins slender n olume 
to Hanndranath 'Chattopadhv aya mav perhaps 
tell of a personal factor in Mr Cousins new 
found inspiration 

In n poem with a icq curious tttlc — ‘The 
Poet to his Alter Ego —there is a touch of some- 
thing winch takes one back for a parallel to the 
group of Crashaw, Donne Vaughan and 
Trchcame m the Seventeenth Century,— the 
Welsh mj stical poets who pin) such a strange 
part in English Literature — 

let if you the f re would find 
lou must pav the price in kind 
Since Life a Tree must hold in dower 
W ood for Crucifixion s hour 
I re the sk) w urd stair is made 
Tor the Soul s high escalade 
And the thorny circlet blows 
To the Spirit s liv mg Prqse 

It is difficult to refrain from continuing tfte 
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(Thou even Thou \rtist of earth and sky ) 

1 du] not think 1 conhl have/lone 
So much w ith soch rough di) 

There seem* to roe rery Jittle doubt that Mr 
3 H Cousins penod of inspiration lie* before 
him nnd rot benmd There has come something 
into his verse —with the new Life of the East — 
which here and there breaks forth with dutinc 
tioa. It is some truth if I am not mistaken 
that has not yet been full v revealed even to him 
self Perhaps his new voyage of adventure to 
Japan where he has gone for a short tune as 
Professor of Engl sh htemture w ill reveal it 
C I \ 

I Tup Fitn/isorm or Actios of B 0 
Tii,ak s GitARUIASVa hi l Mnngahedkar 
Ind an Literature Pul 1 shers Malras 1919 
Price Rs 2 P/> 303 Neatly printed and bound 

Madras is to be congratulated upon it* 
^publishing houses and printing presses Neither 
Calcutta nor Bombay can approach it in this 
rr*pect Lokamnnyn Tilak wrote hi* Gitamha 
»ya to prove that the object of the Gita is to 
teaeh the ph losophy of action Ilis book had a 
phenomenal sale in Mabartstra, and it has been 
translated into Bengali by the worth? brother 
of the great poet Babu Jyotinndramtb Tagore 
The book under Yeview purports to be a resume 
of Mr Tilak » book Not having read the original, 
we cannot *ay how far the author has succeeded 
in hts attempt To rouse India from her age 
long torpor and teach her that retirement from 
the w orld is not the fummam honum but a life 
of self sacrificing activity is the goal of human 
endeavour is the highest benefit tint can be 
conferred on her Nobody will deny that Mr 
Tilak IS one of the most outstanding figures in 
the ranks of orthodox Hinduism His great 
learning has been acknowledged by western 
scholars That he shout 1 have crossed the seas 
at the call of duty should sound the death knell 
of the anti sea voyage movement In this and 
m suffering repeated incarcerations for the sake 
of what he conceived to be the truth he has 
shown that he is an ideal KarmaAogin The 
book under renew is wordy verbose and its < 
English is pecnl ar The author would hare 
done well to deliver his message in his 
mother tongue 

II RiciiTsoir Citupxs —hyS Satiamurthi 
BA It L Caneah &. Co Madras The Cam 
bridge Press 130 pages 

The Sight to Personal Freedom Freedom of 
Judcial Trial Freedom of the Press the Right of 
Pubic Meeting -Freedom Uo bear \rms nnd to 
serve in the Army and Navy Freedom to Fntcr 
the Public <; crv ices — these arc the subjects 
discussed m the book There is a chapter on the 
Rowlatt U H« and an Introduction and Appen 
dices In the foreword it Is truly said The 
nglits dealt with ut this book arc of far greater 
importance than anr privileges which may be 


exercised by the people s representatives in the 
rcfomieil councils ami in transferred departments 
of the administration \\ hatev er small mstal 
men t of self government we any obtain imme- 
diately if these elementary citizen nghts can be 
secured u e shall have freedom of morement for 
national development and can work our own 
progress without them tie most nttracttve 
schemes of reform Cannot take us near to that 
fulfTment of national right whv.li is our birth 
right In Append x B we have the Declaration 
ot Rights of the Indian National Congress and 
\ppcn lix \ gives extracts from a High Court 
and a I n\y Council judgement showing the ntter 

helplessness of the Indian l rtss before the whims 
of dn irresponsible executive It is because 
In lia does cot possess certain elementary nghts 
of citizens that the spectacle is seen in India of 
na Ind an High Court Judge who hobnobs with 
Governors of provinces being insulted by n com 
mon Tommy in a railway train or nn Indian 
barrister nnd lender of public opinion nn I 
occupying the h gl est posit on in Indian society 
being sentenced to a long term of hard labour or 
transportation for 1 fe for what the people 
consider no offence nt all We recommcn 1 this 
highly useful and timely publication to atl who 
de» re to have a cJc ir grasp of the disabilities 
from which we suffer 

III ! owsTtrs ro I uledou Issws —br 
James H Cous ns Pp Ibl \ cntlr / anted nnd 
bound \ta Ins Catiesft & Co IBIS 


These are short essays on n variety of 
subjects literary an 1 otlerwise They vkw«css 
the author s character stic distinction of style 
but tome of the essays nr too sketchy for 
publ cat on in book form Thi follow mg extract 
will seem apposite to mini readers who have 
followe l recent events in-« the Punjab On 
November 2S 101** v hen the poor f Irish 1 
actor had served two tnontl s out of I s two 
years imprisonment for sing tig two Irish songs 
(one song— one year) Robert Ilri Igcs in cclcbra 
tion of the ending of the Crcat War sang 
The good God bless this day 
Ind w c for ever nn i ny e 
Keep our love living 
Till all men neath heaven * don i 
Sing Freedom s Harvests! oitie 
In one thanksgiving 1 

To which every lover of fne lorn will say 
Amen anil vet wonder wbetler tic poet 
laureate to tl e Government that puts nn actor 
to gaol for singing songs of his native land has 
felt the prrssuit of the tnft. I ootsteps of 
I recdom or w hethcr the I rcc lorn of w hich 1 c 
sngsis capable of tie paraihrasc- I grmt 
you perfect Freedom to do what I allow vnu 
to do Lut the Footsteps of Freedom move 


I\ Is India Cmusrn ’ bt Sr 
H oodroBc ’icconl ed (ion Cnnesh 
Madras 1010 Price Rs , S 0 pp 353 


John 
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The first edition of the booh eras published 
towards the end of last year, and the demand 
ior a second edition within six* months of the 
publication of the first proves how greatly the 
booh has been appreciated in India l\e can 
only hope that this ready appreciation is not 
, * to flct » io winch attention has been 
drawn by an Indian renew er quoted in the 
tllat tJ ie hool has proved in the 
bands of the unscrupulously and obtusely ortho- 
dox a weapon of offence and defence against the 
attacks of reason and commonsense —We doubt 
volume of recent essays by Rabmdra 
" h,ch the Teek,n S bloodthxrs 
mhum-mgnred of Western natrorr-rl 
ism ind the inhirmm social abuses and practical 
niatemhsm and worship of Power in Indian 
?,nn li'Ti' COmc ■; eqrraUy strong reproba 
tion would prose half as palatable to Indian 
readers as Sir John Woodroffe s booh The time 
has indeed come when we should not be put out 
i s", c l ter n mi! pr £ te rae,lt and abuse or tindalr 
mt£riM“ t n° ! htte ? shoul<i etrong 
Sm l ’.i b f 10 J " age ourselves as well as 
do h nS ‘*1 sobric ‘> ond truth and this we can 
defin iV'a e ? " 6 ha " found oars lies and have 
definitely tahej! onr stand on the side of pro 

Sook shn„?d'f' l0,ln i’“.5 °“ ngllt lmes Sir John s 
book should furnish the necessary corrective to 

nsrf, lT “"^Smeiit, aod should prove more 
as ills* "V ter ? fooders than to ourselves Put 
ail "'(tor few Englishmen wifi care to go 
through the bool whereas its popularity ra 

w onl si'rff'' 1 1 ? bc '■"optional fii the Fore 
wordSirJolin explains _ The character how 
,'"l“ nn duatron is distinctly andpre 
dominantly religious But as to its present 
'“fc'S V 1 ' Sistinmrisbed Bengal, slientist 
whi hasrccenHj ' 3. nttennproposofthose 

i.rae?e wo,.! 1l0 r dms “P th ' Europeans 
c„™t f, i .l ■’lyP?* ° f munition that they 
forget that thcllindn societv as it is is thorough 
1) permeated Willi materialism I 
femug,° the ideal not to present facts which 

sistcnt with r « m, T 0 ' er f°.’ nt " 1 out ' " rc mcon 
fsrl.u 1 , f,", 1 ” 1 to insist on this point 
ba l sa w“„de e J ( i!f or, y J f any thing that I ■ 
as understood ns countenancing anv 
Laleof^ '““"'‘"."M through a doofndm? 

book -ttffgSJSs^r 

/■iTj'.VeWVt'an^ri: 

James II Co t» ns ^ 
new dra in afurt.er 


versatility of hig po w era as. an artist in w ord and 
,, ong The diynpa is of the ideal type, in 'which 
historical dates and facts may be left behind 
and the soul tragedy alone is regarded How 
far such liberties can be taken w ith success in 
drama is doubtful and m this new w ork of the 
poet there is to me an Englishman, something 
of unreality in the close association of Queen 
Mira with the Emperor Akbar w Inch is hard to 
overcome But the beaut} of the language of 
the drama is unmistakable and again and 
again I have come across passages like this 
w hich ha\ e haunted me w ith their cadence — 

Oh 1 she has brought strange quiet on the w orld 
The exquisite sadness of things beautiful 
That is more sweet than laughter She Jms made 
The heart s pure conquest lightly as n breath 
Because her hands are eloquent with love 
TV hsle power that thunders on Hie stubborn will 
Smites the response —that leaps to her »n joy 
I cannot refrain from quoting another pas ^ 
sage which appeared to me among the greatest 
in the book — 

Ah ’ me to have In ed 
Through love s pure greenness when the 

happy ram; 

Made life a full glad nver to hate lived 
Into the dry and Shrivelled after time 
That were indeed poor ending to our song — 
Were it the end but past our little reach 
I hear invisible compassionate lips 
Laugh softly and in comprehending eyes 
Catch a far meaning to the shadow dance 
Of children who have hurt themsclv es in pluv 
And shall ha\ e sleep and w aken and forget. 
This pure form of blank \cr«e (that hardest 
of all metres ) is sustained throughout the whole 
plaj, and the words cany music with them as 
they flow on I have wondered if the drama 
could not have been stronger for some roughnesses 
dj way of contrast —some prose for instance 
when citizens are talking together — some 
humour broad and strong to take aw ay the 
strain of the sustained idealism But the drama 
, list himself knew best and hispid has taken an 
almost jyncal note throughout 

C F A 

SirSanrarav Nairs Mivutes op Dissect with 
CUAMPARAN AND Kura APPENDIX GatlCsll A Co 
Mndr-is Is 8 Pp 73+53 

S ,r C Sankaran Nairs well argued well 
formed trutlifiil and courageous minutes of 
aissent hat e won him the sincere respect of not 
only all Indians who know anything of politas 
and love their country but of some Englishmen 
also Messrs G\nesh and Co have done well 
to bring out these minutes in a handy book form 
J jicbook bu\ ing public ought to encourage them 

ii ere arc some misprints m the 1 ook e e n J, 

transaction for transition p 3 Koy s 1 
!or ‘ fl,r "h" 1 
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Indmv Howe Rile By V A Gandhi Second The book should be read by all v\ ho can think 
Edition Ganesb A Co Madras Reprinted for themselves 

vnth a ncvr foreword br the intbor and a bote R C 

fcr C Rajagopalacbar Pp 136+riii+8 „ 

Re 1 HrsDi 


This is a thought pros oking bool Ev en 
where the reader w ould be disposed to disagree 
with the author he would on farther reflection 
find $ome kernel of truth in the new s of the 
great Sat vagrahi I\e are ours hes unable to 
endorse certain things that he say« eg- on edu 
cation bat we must say that we have derived 
much profit from the book by reading it from 
coa er to cover 

The book is m the form of a dialogic between 
Reader and Editor Editor being the Author 
himself. It is natural in the circumstances that 
Reader is not so acute a controversialist as 
Editor 

In reply to Reader s question When and how 
dul the real awakening take place ’ Editor 
say s in part \\ hat y ou call the real aw akemng 

‘took place alter the Partition of Bengal Tor 
this we ha\c to be thankful to Lord Curion U 
the time of the Partition the people of Bengal 
reasoned with Lord Curton but in the pndc of 
power he disregarded all their pra>ers— he took 
it for granted that Indians could only prattle 
that they conll never take any effective steps. 
He used insulting language and, in the teeth of 
nU opposition partitioned Bengal That day 
may be considered to be the day of the partition 
of the British Empire The shock that the 
British power r evened through the Partition has 
never been equalled by nnv other art 

\fr Gandhi does not see real peace in the 
Pax Bntannica he holds that *the pre«eitt 
peace is onlv nominal for bi it wc have become 
emasculated and cowardly lie thinks that 
alone to be real peace which is brought about and 
maintained by the people of n country them 
selies 

Mr Gandhi holds that we were one nation 
before they [the English] came to India One 
thought inspired n« Our mode of life was the 
same It was because we were one nation that 
they were able to establ sh one kingdom Subse- 
quently they divided us 

Regarding the need of a third neutral party 
to decide our quarrels he observes * The fact is 
la At we'navc'occonie eukiavAi ~ipA. *huerfrorr 
quarrel and like to have our quarrels decided bv 
a third party 

\ncnt cow killing he vers pertuientlj a*ks 
Who protects the cow from destruction by 
Hindus when tier cruelly ill treat her* Who 
cverrcasons with thellmdus when they mcrci 
Jessly belabour the progeny of the cow with 
the r sticks * But this has not prevented us from 
remaining one nation 

Lnwvirs would do well to see themselves- o« 
Mr Can Ihi h ro«clf a hamster nt law «ee« 
them 


Vamta Vu.es* 61 Mahavira Prasad Dusedi 
Published by the Commercial Press of Caw npore 
Pages 83 Price 5 annas 

This little book is the second of the senes 
wh ch the Commercial Press of Cawtipore have 
publ shed with the commendable intention of 
making the inaccessible w rltings of this prince of 
Hindi writers whose name is so closely connected 
with the premier Hindi monthly The Sarasnati 
easily available to the public The present 
\ olnme is a collection of tea essays written at 
different periods of time from January 1903 to 
April 3913 in the form of short sketches of the 
lives of ten famous w o&en of whom seven are 
Indian and three British The language is simple 
and the book can be safely recommended for 
both boys and girls 

Mam-shtaKb Kartivtj hr Rnshnanaray ana 
Lngbate B 1 LL B Published by A arayana 
prasud lr oda B 1 Patkapur Cawnpore [To 
be bad of the publisher and also of the author 
at Hen ett Road lllahabad) Pp 12$ Pnceo 
annas 

This is a Hindi translation of Maztim s Duties 
of Man It is only the first part of the book 
once published tn 1909 and the second part is 
promised soon. The original is well known in this 
country The translation u good and the only 
pity is that the publishers have not brought out 
the complete book at one time 

Hindi Lingi \ icimrv by Jagannatb Prasad 
Cbatur edi ( To he had of Cbalarrcdi Bbola 
\atb Sarnia o Muktaram Ron Calcutta and 
The Hindi Bools Igencr 126 Harrison Road 
Calcutta) Pp IS Price 3 annas 

Tins paper w as read at the ninth cession of 
the Hindi Sabitya Sammelan at Bombay (1918) 

It deals with the genders of Hindi words and 
contains manv points which deserve the atten 
tiou of HinUi writers As the author has pointed 
out much of the confusion which prevail* at 
present in Hindi in the matter of treating certain 
word* as masculine or feminine wonld disappear 
if proper attention were paid to the rales of 
-giuniiuaiaiiAi*hxtrw5hnJtlr»-di'<Jili -vvrtters were 
duly respected But when he asks ns to use such 
w ords a* Us pit and Viai as masculine 

be is counting too much upon the credulity of 
hi* readers 

* Met* Dev* * 


GtJARATt 

SsMRivjfltr (vrrslsifsr, fy Jupasukhiat P 
J/nhipsrj printed at t e Saiajt Vijjw Press 
pa rod a C elh hand pp j f p net Re o-j o 
('?'?) 
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Tlie subject muter of tins little poem .mil till. Iittt cre.iturt winch .s always iimtinff UMn? 
occasion of its composition arc so sorrow fill porting flics to stalk into its parlor, in p 
that one does not feel oneself at libcrtj to -ay cnee to frogs, or beetles, or bats, for-thc matte 
all he has to say about it The death of the of that, as they arc nil equally useful /) mer 


avn‘ter'sVife,'‘?n meirioryof whose ‘last“‘i1ays bers of' creation Of course, this is not his orf” 
spent b) the husband and their children to- composition it is a translation of 1'arDu 
cetlier, in a bungalow at Yisnngar, his prompt- tons “Spiders , which he his cmbellishe 
ed him to pour out Ins feelings in verse, nod his ow n notes and observations We only nor 


description of the innocent babble of the jourig the reading public would betray as ra ^]V*' $ 
ones, is one of the best portions of the.book tliusnsm in reading it as the translator bctrai ^ 
To express the sense of the word “toplieavj” jn translating it I rankly, is the migm 
in Gujlfati, we sa\ that the turban is larger amount of tw o lacs meant to be frittered a\va£ 
than the head Something like tins has hap 1 on such treaties, and or is it meant lor 
pened in this case The bare text, printed on better purpose ? Corbett’s adv ice to jottn* 
about 14 to 15 pages, is hedged round with a men ( 1 ) is translated by Mr Pandn, a - 

e j i x would be presumptuous on our part to nn 

preface, an HOT!*, and a cflafTO, where two ^ thereof But wtat£ 

other unters hare m the spirif in winch they rofc for thc ftt g translator of the Ulimltnb!' 
har e earned the high sounding headings of their Kadambar, to play > It ts sard that if Ban” 
performances, expatiated on the different aspects had „„tten lus unique work in Gujarati F 
of a composition, which IS cast in no unusual ttonM 1 ,ar-e done it ns rrell ns Mr Pandia" 
or extraordinary mould They try to put a translation For that gifted scholar, not; t? 
factitious importance, and serve more to or er- dcscem! lo translate Corbett, or rente sho". 
oad some of the feeling and simple rcras.tlian slor 6 , for , s 50nlc tliing likem! 

hft them up to the gate of the reader The best np pt , cation of energ; .and intelligence Fre£ 
portions should he read ns they arc dents are not warning Sir Comfn Doyle h“ 

Pe.sssc R.so (nhirt'n) Ir Dr NahMrhl also taken to Magazine story- writing for eh ( 
" B . * S ‘. T Sr^ h-ne .‘olfrrnSf M 


Officer, Dohad Printed at the Jama Printing 
Press, Surat Paper coier' Pp 41 (1919) Un 
priced 

There are about 28 small sections in this 
book, consisting of Gazals (verses) addressed by 
a pining lover to his Beloved We findjiothing though not 


scholars, Mr Pandia should have been sew 
forsome more sound and intelligent worlcth' 
translating Corbett The third book is tP 
biography of an old Gujarati poet Girdhi , 
There was room for just such a book, nr 
not an ideal w ork, still it is sure to r” 


in them, which would take them out of the-w. useful The writer Mr Modj seems to have 1 
ordinary rut of such emotional outpourings quaint idea He thinks he has got poetic facr\ 
Perhaps grow ing age vv ould mellow the feelings ty, and that he traces to a poet, who flourish^ 
of the > outhful composer 200 to 300 years ago, simply because he g 

longed to his caste and his nativ e place 1 TF" 


{/) COSBETT NO UPADESK, 
by Chhaganlal Harital Pandia , BA , Educ it tonal 
Officer, Junagadh, printed at the Arja Sudharak 
Press Baroda, Cloth bound Pp 1S0 Price Re 
0-/50(19/9) 

(2) Karolia, by Bhanusukhram, N 

Mehta, B.A , printed at the Ar, a Sudfta-ak Press, 
Baroda Cloth bound Pp 756 + 4 Price Re 
0-/5 O (79/9; 

(3) Girdhar, by Jaguiandas D Alfdy 
Printed at the Jagralt Press, Baroda Cloth 
bound Pp 126 Price Re 0/5 o (79/9) 

three books are further additions to 
the Sajaji Sahitva Mala, whose managers do 
■* not seem to be taking any rest at all, since addi 
tion after addition is being promptly made to 
Vi? £ xls t‘ n 8 numbers Mr Bhanusukliram seems 
to be a facie pnneeps at the work, because not 
a batch of books sent to us passes without his 
having a name m «t Tins time he has selected 
Spiders’ (2) { Karolia HThalxn) \\ c fail to 
understand why bt s choice has alighted on that 


— t , — — — - ....v. xwc xi.txe.e place 1 -• 

book betrays signs of labor and assiduity and 
written by one who takes great interest in 1 
subject matter 

K M J 

Marathi s 

1 NitishastRa Phavesh ok iNTKODUCTlJ, 
to THE Science of Ethics b\ Mr V M J osl nt 
M A , Professor Indian Womens Unnersstv 
Uigne Poona Published hr the author P°£ 
15+527 Pnec Rupees Four , 

The present is an original vv ork, expound^ 
the sev eral theories on the subject closely exam'^j 
ing them by the scientific method of criticism 
establishing certain principles which guide 
ought to guide the conduct of an individual a ®.j, c 
individual and also as a member of society" T 
book is divided into 1 G chapters, w hich compil 
such valuable and much-discussed subjects as t 
relation subsisting betvv een religion and mo» «- 
hty, Free Will Conscience Intuity, influence 
Hercditj, theory of happiness, Immortality . 
the soul etc The author has dealt vvf'j 
these subjects ma fairlj impartial and cnti^ a 



tions C sncc«ded S jn b /'irm a ”\ 0f »Mu«tri 

^^Shlj-^bTb 

fisri „£ ySS asatKa* 

on the subject ThJlutho” hL'Yakr™ th °° S J lt 

iK-^^Sssjyssr^: 

m^igi-» >sj?s ^css^s > 

the utbor To a "! * thed «arttj of 
innumerable twfrf^fth «POnnd and discuss 
th.s » undoubtedly ®a t ^ nk ,* rsinnTOl »niel.J*e 
to congratulate thr^ n i*k^ CU ^ *? s k and * hove 

*° r A K t ; c £" d " ,h " ■» «» ««™». of 

vohne m 1 '? *i'a“b, 2 !f h ' , V”P»rt™» ->nd boll,- 

it»Vhmidr t d.”jSS_rf!?„™ 0 ™*“ ,”>rt 

Poont , _ . 

» G A PTE 
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drainare is ranees , c °ustruction of new 

constraction of the non ^ e ? th rate bofore the 
lOOOmdafte ti ' EV< Jfoinse rea, 34 p“ 
author suggests the l ? ct,on ll catI >e to 40 The 

™ates for this impro'emem dr ’" D ?S' His 


estimates’ for this C I'l?' ne " ^mage 
-0 000 to fiieht" ;C n V a, ? fr ® * 
nermmency and extent S ° ,ts na ture 


lu «*e ncs acc 

permanency and extent ° — ■*• nature 

Thccha^ 0 k m a p , b " ( ^ ft, l °f «Mful ,»fon»,i,„„ 
explanation will not be undent it 06 of fuller 
aiders 4 more rt^tli.Ied UelV*™* binary 
is highh desirable M an v 01 ° f the s “ b Ject 

sa urdct -^ sse 

G ^ W ALVEKAR 


Pf » fr„, r««. c.(r 


Sassarit English 

;s "'r ^ 

»*a* and r/;e Isoxnlfi V fst tpn TO 

b\ C r W ' ntar > of Santa™ 

Baftatfnr Snsa CAamfr, ? 13 „.&/* /a,<? *« 

p* ed by Babu Sudhmdrlttth y» ^ Pub ~ 

Pan' 11 , office &,W« rL . .{'*» «« <*e 


j&SH&gSS ‘ 


IS years from 1901 to 1019 ° f 

half of this period tho <Nnth mt/h, r S ' tm 

tb= Snt bailor th„ I jLodS^Th^ rom™! 
number of annual deaths ln Poona tillh!, f, 

™i“° "? ?,"V” S lalf oa h ,f " 

aSK 'ool. Jci thf “IV 000 T1 >“ «* 

«?T 58 ” Poona before and’Ser Solo"™ 

’ « IW l «SSSS£d there &?\ 5 SS 
change m the cond tions necessarv for 
maintenance of the ciivs health ,Z» „ 
drainage It is the defects m the constraction of 

«TaT “T ° p n,0ns ° f “P" 4 * t° the fffe™ 
that on! nary cutters are better ti,,„ ,, 


S o« aSf, fSSagnWV' 5 * “ «S 

The interpretation^ of W Wal1 ^ °PP- 
followers , s nT ost nnsatisfae^ 3 ^, and ^.s 
under rn iew gives the transl-it^ The book. 
Wording to Sankara and A^T oft hetcxt 
commentones m English The if *l tb the,r 
pvea the rammarf of tbT^ bor has al *« 
Upamshad as interareted h! ,i d0C , t ? 1 ' s of the 

sSaSSassSR^sss? 

cannot read the diffrSf* aWe to tIlose who 
Upamshad ddferent commentaries on this 

pi'aTS ot!,^,'“t l r ° f W 

view s of the schools of R-nLf, 00111 “mt ary Tt . 
have abo been given Raman uja and Vadhfa 
The studies in other r . 

P~™ MuadaU aa„ ftg“ 


thn» „LT p n,ca,s of «Pvrts to the effect 
nt'cntion » 3re„„ to ,b c C f,c, Tb,,™?^” 


S°n?j,t '’‘VonS'lOT/l r i ta DV ’ <*”* H2 

?H¥i : “"*» iS£jX.sa 

B bu Su<ib "’dramth l. asu l 2f i^bbsbed 
a * the Paoim 
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office IUihn/htrg'itijn \lhlud ad Pp »» + /!’/ 
Price A- ? ilmmnl -nf wi/itioii / * 12 tSn* 
(Foreign ll 1 < ) 

In lliw pirt the author luw given the tnn 
sHtion of 27 ‘•oitnn of the Ink Pula the mem 
ingof all the words of tlu.'httrns ami m mde 
pendent eommcntnrv 

It contains also the interpretations of^an 
kara, Ramanuja Afadhva, Snknntha Ikallava 
dnrj mnd Nimbarka 

It is a valuable production 

Truth KFvm»in ok Ibtom i ms or Liff \\n 
Df vth and Moksha Its *>i im i nnndn Brnltmn 
chary Benares Published b\ Clovmdnchandrn 
Mukhopadhsava, B 1 Vim<dii/niri;a Loin 
office I)a-cn Pp \ it 27 S +2 Price Pc 1~4 

Disappointing 

MaJJI ‘•CHANDRA Gho It 
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THE HISTORIAN SPEAKETH* 


j^TNDIA has done much for me, and no\v, 
I before m\ w orhing days come to an 
end I should like to do something 
for India”— these are the words with 
which Mr \ incent Smith ushers this little 
book into the world One should hive 


* Indian Constitutional Reform s ten ed m thi 
Igfct history by Vincent A Smith ICS 
(Retired) author of The Early History o 
India and The Oxford History of India ’ &.e 
PpllS Umversity Press 1910 Price 3s Gd 


supposed tint the scholar who his dwelt 
so much among the past glories of this 
ancient land would, like Max Muller aod 
others, Iiav e discharged his debt to India, 
w hich he acknow ledges with such apparent 
smeentj , m the onlv honourable sensd H> 
which the expression in u^nallv understood 
But Max Muller did not ‘eat the salt* of 
India and was not a member of the 
Heav en bom service , so in the name of 
‘hard facts and ‘a candid statement of 
realities he did not treat us, in the words 



"hose ‘powerful support' , * ^“ h ?”: 

mjm mi 

SSrf s «“'X 

sdrsi^sgteft 

the"rth°LS’o b AD S"X™' '«r'o 

cS !f 'M/££ r M 

§IpHS=§ 

HS f F«s 

S:4S« 

O In his very Introduction he says 
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sasSr;- 

r“:;«i5«”txr 

hooirtN^ nc ,;?^xs h i r r , h a “ 

^ stem of self goAemment upon winch the 

W^t^-ES 

26—11 


^M'ir I, Cd it'/ ™» re ■» «h= 

owntognnd, norested L?° ol ' ,u 3 

nor anv corps dehtr tr. c te . rests to sene, 
ed extinction and so hfs' * fr *? ^aten. 
the poles asunder from Air dlffers as 

brand of the «, mp Jz r Vincent Smith's 
Smith is e\ en prepared ^ t Indced > Mr 
in Western S.™ to sho " tha t 'cten 
v eminent has not bem' 7 n 7 n SP ° nS M e g °‘ 
'but , as h e p o ts e ” “"able sue. 
to go into the ouestion’ C1 f no need 
certain], „, se fo’ S he ,s 

"ould male short sl. r. V communities 
historian s 2™£ n ? 1 ? f °w learned 
unceremonious^ „ rf), 1 ,,. /'-'I rather 

" ere to m „ lc ,h 7 a rtL? 7 ?"°“ ,fh ' 
sart m the interests of 7 P ' , 14 " as »eces 
a most sinister internretat C| to pilt 
gious differences in Bnm? r‘ 2 " " po " rd ‘- 

srhlom heard o”„ Situ, „e'Sr, the J “» 

80 in spite Of the 7 d„ ' Stntes-and 

sentiment slewing for Spoilt!??? “f ' ,he 
undoubtedly isnl ?,„? i.' f "”'<?rat.on 
X *bat most SJ Potatfora', 
shown Statesmanlike 5 ?,?? ers have 
creeds , Hindu Moslem n!?t for all 

dragged out of th™hmhn 7 °ff ” erfs bc 
ancient history rmsiKd ' £7 " ,0 ” aml 
or two instances of nett, ’° fura ? s h one 
religious strife Thfe 1 Persecution or 
Buckle and heck, .. 'iT" 5 ?" of 
(ride A, //„„ , C ,“™ “J H 'r™ Monm 
one speed- ill- the same ? Scra P~ Book ) and 
and Motle, did not fjw SI i 0fie as Dr aper 
of the rthgiouT 

"h«h pales into utte SL rf hndians, 
presence of the appall™? S 6 ' “ th e 

t rated throughout Fnrrf atroc J tl «s perpe 
rehiPOn for centimes, ,s 7 ' f" r't ?“? ° f 
of the temper which n..r i * ,nf bcation 

cent India brou s ht h to Sar 2 ? ?h“ ,° f 

“ton of his sublet An,f?», the (1 ‘SCUS 
Smith docs nm he S ?,7 e J | „ Mr .y ,nC ' n ‘ 
authors of the Peport to task f 7 “ th e 

shown little regard to th» i f havin S 

too” He f»»o»s ofhj 1 

tem, and regard it t _ 4 ^ e caste sys 
unjust But when Air ‘smlthT ^ 1516 and 
bogey of caste and m his nnV *° tS °.P t the 
ahse the magnitude of thV*' }° F,Su ‘ 
includes the majonU of S . ,nst,tt,t '°n' 
among the followers “ M^bamaiadans 

re of the caste system, 



jo. tiu modern ki \ n 

wee nnut l clp r using i note of protect 
in tl c Merest* of tlie same truth to which 
M Sin th appeals This truthful lusto 
r in piutcs Mann ns if his injunctions lm\ c 
n\% tl c binding force of the Penal Code 
n 1 sj cabs of the mmontx of Indian* ns 
c i g under the heel of a t\ rannous Brnli 
ni n oligarchs T uropcans professing 

Lhristnnits do not follow the social Inw s 
and ccrcmnninl rules laid dow n in the Old 
Testament though it is n part of their 
scrq tares But these same 1 uropcans 
seem tnablc to imagine or conccixcthat 
amon„ x vst multitudes of Hindus m exten 
si\ e reg ons of Indin the caste rules lmd 
d wnh Mnnu and other law fixers an. 
in great part not observed exen noxx and 
that even those rules which nrc now follow 
e 1 arc gradually losing their hold \nglo 
Indians also pretend tacitlx to hehex e that 
caste rules are ns ngid in the Punjnb for 
instance as thex are in Madras The 
innocent hope of the authors of the Report— 
a hope which in the ease of the depressed 
classes shoxx s ex erx sign of realisation— 
that those incidents of it [the caste sx s 
tern] which lead to the permanent degra 
dation and ostracism of the loxxest castes 
w ill tend to disappear is according to Mr 
\ incent Smith characterised bx stupen 
clous rashness and a perilous delusion 
which disfigures the Report for xxhen 
caste distinctions gixe xxax Hinduism 
will pensh Reading the passages xx here 
the learned historian has l>ecn at pains 
to prox e tl e necessitx of the caste system 
for Hinduism to exist at all — a doctrine 
which at anv rate in the present rigid 
form of that institution is denied bx 
a large section of enlightened Hindus— it 
woull almost seem that Mr Smith is 
rather nerx ous lest the hold of caste on the 
mass of the Hindus should relax, in anx 
way and he seel s to clinch his argument 
b> lax mg doxvn tx\o propositions v iz 
that so long as Hindus continue to be 
Hindus caste cannot be destroyed or exen 
materially modified and that ltstyrannx 
mtle words of Mr William Archer wall 
hax e to be broken before India can become 
a nation among modern nations but he 
very generomlx leaxes us to draw the 
conclusion 1 e so ar lently des res from his 


\\ I OR UH.IST into 

in tjor ami minor premise* to wit tint 
Inch » w ill ncx cr be n tuition It i* w onder 
ful to think of the nmount of research 
xxork m rcactioncrx literature xx Inch the 
historian lm* gone through for he displavi 
an ndmir ihlc command oxer the speeches 
and xx ntings of men like Dr Nair Mr 
Archer Sir Harr x Stephen I ordSxdenhntn 
ct h >c genus ouwc and of nexx spapers like 
the 1 ondon Spectator and so acute n »> s 
ohscrx ation that he dots not exen forget 
the little affair about the disenfranchise 
nient of the Burdxxan Municipahtx in 

fir off Bengal and draws conclusions so 
cntin.lv satisfnttorv to his bureaucratic 
imagination from it . 

\t the xerx outset Mr \ inccnt Smitn 
falls foul of Mr Montagu for describing 
the pronouncement of \ugust 20 191 1 
in grandiose stxlt ns the most monten 
otis utterance exer made in India s chequer 
cd historx and lie is careful to point ou 
that it has no pontifical character ant 
aroused no interest in the British public 
and remained practically unnoticed w 
England that the Report binds nobodv 
that Parliament and the public should not 
Ixi juggled out of thur rights to free 
unfettered discussion of both principles anti 
details Mr Smith s discussion is no 
doubt unfettered for he has made the most 
liberal use of the xocabularv ofxatuperfl 
tion ns xx ell as free in the sense of being 
totallx untrammelled by justice equitv 
and good conscience and like all fossilised 
Civilians in spite of his reputation as a 
historian he shoxx s an nbsolute lack o 
reason and a grasp of the true lesson* 
thnt historx 1ms to teach on reactionarx 
Goxernments To take one instance 
According to Mr \ incent Smith among 
passages filled xx ith platitudinous exhorta 
ti in or impracticable idealism in t 
Report is one where its authors sax tna 
in deld eratelx disturbing the contentmen 
of the masses thex xx ere xx orbing for their 
highest good and that onlx bx suffering 
will a people learn the faculty of self help 
It is difficult savs Mr Smith to com 

ment with restraint on such a dangerous 

doctrine And xx hx ’ Because The Prime 
Minister s ideal of a happx a prosperous 
and n contented people is the true one for 
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India, ns for England To borrow Mr 
Smith s on n language it is difficult to 
comment w ith restraint on such intellectual 
dishonest! if not blindness and trans 
parent subterfuge In sj eaktng of the 
placid pathetic contentment of the masse* 
os the soil on w hich Indian nationhootl 
will not grow Mr Montagu it is hardly 
necessary to point out was not refer 
nng to the kind of contentment to w hich 
the Prime Minister had alluded as an 
ideal to be aimed at The one is the 
contentment of the low er order of tmmals 
who do not even know why and when 
the\ suffer and are total!} helpless m 
the presence of antagonistic forces their 
contentment such as it is is mdistmguish 
able from apathy or indifference a certain 
callousness to the buffets of fortune to 
which the\ are accustomed and } roceeds 
from downright tgnor tnce and sheer 
despair being diametncalh Opposed to 
the contentment of the full grow n man in 
conn lete possession of his inheritance If 
Mr \ incent Smith does not see the differ 
ence it shows that e\en tl e most mtellcc 
tualh distinguished members of the Indtan 
Cnil Sernce are innocent of the ABC 
of political philosophy And mark the 
mggestio filsi of the quotation from the 
Prime Minister as if the present order of 
things in India makes for a happy a 
5 rosperous and a contented people Mr 
Montagu as an astute politician must 
hn\e percened that the isolation of the 
Indian ullage community and the peace 
ful rural organisation yyhicb all histon ms 
teli us let the legions thunder past and 
left the Indian peasant unaffected to pursue 
the even tenour of his y\ays had as a 
matter of fact been rudely disturbed b\ the 
impact of M estern civilisation and that the 
Milages of India w ere being more and more 
drawn into the \ortex of world forces 
political an 1 economical pnees had gone 
up the villages y\cre feeling the pinch ns 
much ns the toyyns the schoolmaster 
was nbroad and ycmacular newspapers 
uispite of the Press laws and modem ideas 
along yy ith them yy ere sloyy Iy forcing their 
way into the y liases and consequently 
the ryot yyns beginning to get discontented 
yyith his lot and to reason m his own 


instinctive blundering way about the wh\ 
anti wherefore of things Mr Montagu 
therefore deemed it yyise to take him in 
hand educate him and guide and control 
his actmties so that he might not burroyy 
underground and bring about a disastrous 
explosion It was not in the interest of 
the Indians alone that Mr Montagu w rote 
his Rej ort He made too much of the 
difficulties in the w ay and with a new to 
conciliate reaction iry opinion at home and 
in India subscribed only too readily to 
illiberal and pessimistic view s on the extent 
to which reform was feasible so as to 
drayy upon 1 imsell and Lord Chelmsford 
the criticism of the Sv denhamites quoted 
by Mr Smith that they absol itely 
admit the most striking facts opposed to 
their notions and then ignore them yy hen 
they come to make concrete proposals 
Mr Smith is full of contemptuous irony 
for the yarn yisions in the nature of a 
dream or mirage by w hich the authors of 
the Report are said to be mi«led and their 
fantastic expectations impracticable 
idealism the faith that is in them ket 
when it suits lus purj ose he does not 
hesitate to s i> that the magic poyyer of 
sentiment has been too often ignored by 
umm igmatiye statesmen He entirely 
apj royes of His Higl ness the Aga khans 
su M esti°n that the \icerov should be 
aj pointed from among the members of tl e 
roval famdv m order to util se [ exploit 
would be the more appro] nate word} the 
fen ent Indian sentiment of loyalty to His 
Majesty s person its adoption w ould go 
a long w a\ tow ards abating the natural 
dislike for foreign rule And in this 
connection— and this only —Mr Wraith say s 
that the fact that the heart of India is 
| assionately set on self-expression as a 
nation should be recognised \\ hile 
English constitutional yy nters like U alter 
Bagehot may describe the king as an 
ornamental figure! ead and a popular 
yynter like Mr Wells m his latest novel 
Joan and Peter may preach the most 
violent anti monarchical «entuuent < * wh !e 
the Tsar of all the Russias ran be foully 
done to death and the kaiser may be so- 
lemnly arraigned before a London tribunal 
the traditional Indian lovaltv to a person^. 
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. th one hand are immediate!} withdrawn 
•th the other just as in the Reform Bill 
. reduced in the House of Commons the 
—eptions take aw av the pith and the 
rrow from the spirit of the rules which 
^>k so generous and liberal without the 
_>\iso bj which the\ are cabra d cnbb d 
lfin d 

If the English nation deliberately makes 
■ its mind to grant to India the utmost 
icticable measure of self gov ernment or 
- If determination to use a still more 

-'hionable phrase [ so the w ord so much 
j' requisition among British statesmen 
1 nag the most trj mg period of the \\ ar 
' llready being sneered at though the ink 
Ijthe peace treatv is hardlj j et drj ] it is 
.pt easi to see how fiscal autonomy can be 
“'used This sentence we suppose was 
jyjited for the special behoof of the Labour 
Timbers of the Parliament whom such a 
8l ospect «n\ be trusted to scare avvav 
. om the programme of Indian Home Rule 
.o which thev have given their general ad 
lerence Our Muhammadan brethren are 
sought to be weaned bi trotting out the 
uogev of prohibition of cow kilim"— the 
loon which according to this truthful his 
:onan Hindus would \alue above anj 
concen able reform m political institutions 
(When did the Hindus make Mr \incent 
Smith the keeper of their conscience that 
he should dogmatise in such cock «ure 
fashion on their washes and aspirations’) 
But to proceed If india could and 
should be go\ erned under the conditions of 
ordinari democracv which v est suj reme 
.power in the majority it is unquestionable 
’.■that the prohibition in question w ould be 
(promulgated at the earliest possible 
1 opportunit\ 

I Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva is well 
I know n as an orthodox Brahmin He is so 
impressed with the vital importance of' 
Hindu Moslem units that as I resident of 
\the last Delhi sess on of the Indian Lational 
(Congress m the course of h s impromptu 
V'osmg address he expressed his j repared 
/“ness for the sake of such unity to watness 
1 cow killing however great the j am it 
w ould cause him as nn orthodox Hindu 
This speech w ns listened to without a sin 
‘ gle note of dissent b\ a % ast audience w Inch 


w as preponderantly Hindu The occurrence 
of cow killing nots in a few towns and 
tillages in Inha annually is generilh 
made too much of Ordmanh such nots 
do not occur even m half a dozan places in 
the vast Indian empire and even m the 
case of the notorious Arrah nots perhaps 
onh 50 orl 00 ullage* at the utmost were 
affected Cons denng that India contains 
722 49o tallages and towns e\en a 
hundred or t\\ o are insignificant numbers 
not to sj eak of tl e half a dozen or so 
places where cow killing disturbances 
usually occur Though the author has not 
failed to note and record so recent an event 
as the disfranchisement of the Burdwan 
Mutt cipahtv he seems not to have heard of 
anj recent Hindu Moslem rapproachement 
Every where the appeal is for a strong 
and powerful executive swift and decisive 
m action— an executive after the heart of 
Sir Michael 0 Dwjer whose successful 
administration of the Punjab will leave an 
impression m the minds of the people placed 
under his benign rule not to be forgotten 
for generations to come 

The important British commumtj 
nghtlj demands adequate recognition of 
itself as carrjiug weight in the national 
councils far greater than that indicated by 
its mere numbers If the same argument 
were advanced on behalf of the educated 
Indians w ho are of the people Mr Smith 
would we suppose be the first to protest 
on behalf of the silent masses of India 
India badlv w ants theServace with its high 
standard of obihtv its expert training and 
its noble tradition and so forth But does 
it really ’ the appalling backw ardness 
of India in education sanitation public 
health scientific development and in fact 
m almost ev erv thing three hundred 
millions of Asiatic people mostly ignorant 
superstitious fanatical and intense)} 
suspicious these are the authors own 
words who boasts that his whole adult 
hf* of fiftv vears has been dedicated to 
India do thev look as if they just fv hts 
self-confident assertion that India badly 
w 'mts the Service 5 Does it not strike him 
that India could not \ erv well be worse off 
xnt! out the Service if after more than a 
century ofCmban rule and the expenditure 
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THE PRESS \CT \TTER THE BESWT APPI A1 S 
B\ St Sum. Scscii 


3 have been discussing with some legal 
J friends the effect that the judgment of 

the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Inn Council delve ered on Maj 13th m 
Mrs Bezant s appeals will bate upon the 
administration of the Press Act in India 
The\ all agree that while that case did not 
gn e the opportumt' of testing the consti 
tutionaht\ of the Act it is bound to 
strengthen and to consolidate the position 
of the magistrates in India who mat be 
called upon to administer the Act and of 
the High Courts in India to which appeals 
mat be preferred against orders made b\ 
•the magistrates 

Mrs Besant s solicitor Major Da\ id 
Graham Pole who is a member of the 
\ncient Societt of Solicitors in the 
Supreme Court of Scotland (mcorporu 
ted by Roval Charter in 1779) and who 
has large practice in the House of Lords 
and Pmy Council must hate wished to 
raise the constitutional issue for one of 
the leaders whom he bnefed was Mr J 
Roberton Christie K. C one of the best 
known constitutional lawyers A consi 
derable portion of the case handed in by 
him to the Pn\y Council dealt with that 


in India could not afford a writer rele 
ctcn though what he wrote wns free »°® 
taint of sedition and though it might 
too tame to appear in the most Tar\ 0 
Ton new spapers in Britain 

The special Counsel retained in behalf 0 
Mrs Besant to deal with the constitu 
tional issue w ns not howe'er S 1 '®**,,; 
opportumt\ of raising that i«sue The* 

I ordships of the Pm y Council sat unuet 
the Act and therefore the\ could not con 
sider w hether or not it w as ultra i ares 
Had a different course been followed 
it might ha\ e been possible to test the lega 
lit\ of the measure A suit might ha' e been 
filed in Madras b' Mrs Besant ngaimt 
the Magistrate who ordered the seizure of 
her secuntv for the reco'cn of the stun 
seized In that case howe'er it might 
ha' e been difficult to take tlie matter right 
up to the pm ' council w Inch as a rule 
does not entertain appeals m'olvuJg 
amounts below Rs 10 000 while the re- 
curit\ confiscated w as onh Rs 2 000 
Major Graham Pole had however enjja 
ged Mr \\ H Upjohn K C one of the 
ablest and most independent leaders at the 
British Bar who bad taken the trouble to 


aspect of the question 
i\ir William ihgram tlie junior Counsel” 
for Mrs Besant who I belie' e has the 
largest pm ately ow ned Indian law library 
in Scotland and w ho in conjunction with 
Major Graham Pole spent nearly two 
y ears in worl ing up the case told me short 
1} after the appeals had been filed that the 
Act had been so \ ery loosely drawn up 
that its provisos praettealh destroyed 
the privileges granted As it stood it 
threw the onus entirely upon the person 
whom officials chose to proceed no 
how honest the intentions and how 
less the character of the writer In 
' try w ide w as the w ording of Sec 
V the \ct that the highest tnl unal 


become thoroughh comersant with e\er* 
detail* ot'tfie case and "ho was able tjr 
make the utmost use of e\er\ possible 
opportunity that presented itself In ° n 
argument that lasted se\eral davs he sub' 

mitted to their Lordships of the Pml 
Council that grai e injustice had been done 
to Mr Besant when on May 28 1916 the 
Magistrate in Madras had thought fit to 
withdraw the dispensation onginaU r 
granted to her on Dec 2 1914 absolving 
her from the neeessrty of depositing seen** 
U under Section 3 of the Press Act ani 
required her to diposit S s 2 000 as security 
A ,“ 'st Protest and later on 

Jf”! “, 8 . 19 ? G declared that the secuntr 
deposited b\ her had been forfeited and 
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tbit all copies of her tinner V« r„ i 

Court of Judicature it Madras had 

dispensation vv ithout nv in „ j „ “ , R thl 
«ns judicial!* had " 1 

™J£t£Tt£?£?' °r ” f *■* 

tantn otmmh for M„ 

ss-sP 

IPisii 

more discreet nnditwoull In,. 

fES- 1 

Lordships basing said this declared 
their inability to go any further 

sSs£F®:?S£ 

see that the expression h\ the h,„i * 
tnbonol to „ h,ch Indian caL “on l£?i"' 
of the opinion that ,t „ „ ot incumbent 

upon a magistrate togire ahearmg o ™"h 
a person confirms ami consol. dfte, 

ISnlSSaSAA Magistrates 'in 
co„fiU et .„r c h „'„ r ,oKe, v i,d r' n ' 

enjoyed nnder the P «£ Zl P ¥f"’ 

"ot an ortrf„o„ta,„,„g comment, 


rng or atl,mp"„" n .o 1™,"'?°'"''"^ 
«nto contempt and I,™ *L G '. Crmncnt 
owner nothin the „ ,Je Set'S , he >’ rc,s 



Mr \V || -, m |n ran v l o hi. 

K up Mrs I! sint s case for II tV u Counn* 

Office 

whether or not annrf„.t at m co,ls ‘denng 
on art, de mad" he ” lnS,1 se from 
under the Vet itaaasni,^, 8 M '' ner ’'able 
(II the nontUeJn?,”™? ° ““' to 
existence of numerous aem ” I i ,dm ^ the 
the Government w as for^n /±wP^ tIlat 

without making ,t botTIf, 0 .“'“““W 
tenptilletothe immense ,5,1 ^ ,“ l1 c °» 
jt controlled He niguc 1 t W‘ ht / on that 

h ,nn “ c ” t - £? tx<% 
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( fty fermuuu of Elhoi & r.j, //jj 

e.tn!‘^\ r r D * a '”l, G r nl J am ’ Polc ' Mr9 Besant’s «*oli- 
S Z; ( M r i P ”. e " a , l ,cmber oftl,e Ancient 
SJSSS, , of So , llulors . •» the Supreme Court of 

mul Pm.; SlST* ^ “ the Ilo ^® r ^' 


seditious in India, because the Indian mind 
was not developed, and because the require- 
ments of the Government of India were 
peculiar. 


. i T ,cir Uordships of the Privy Council, 
while refraining from directly expressing 
any opinion in regard to these contentions® 
dc hmtely affirmed that they could not 
tl.l r re l , the . conclusion arrived nt bv 
tnn-li?!! . “ , »'V» "> regard to the coni 
|™ ”!•<>" the natural 

Cl on,?, r ' |,r ‘" tCl1 I )as *‘ , E c<1 complain- 

' : l-nnUInjK In Knglnnll"* J, " 1 ^ nK 


When it is remembered that the Press 
Act is very loosely drawn up, that the 
judicial has not yet been separated from 
the executive function in India, that the 
orders made by the Magistrates under the 
Press Act are now declared to be made in 
their executive and not in their judicial 
capacity, and that the judgment passed 
by a local Government m regard to the 
character or intention of a certain article 
or set of articles carries with it a great 
measure nt piestige, the importance of the 
ludgment deliv cred by their Lordships of 
the Privy Council will be realized We 
Indians have always believed that »' 
earning a case from India to Britain, vve 
were able to secure an independent jtldg* 
ment that, in the existing circumstances, 
could not be expected in India. The 
meaning of the Priv y Council judgment in 
the Besant Case, unless my’ lay mind is 
incapable of comprehending it, is that we 
shall hav e to he contented with what we 
can get in India. 

There are, in my opinion, two wavs of 
looking at this matter. One of them is to 
feel unhappy nt the restriction of an oppor- 
tunity greatly prized by us. The other is 
to feel that the more India is allowed to he 
self-contained in regard to her purely 
domestic nflairs, the better it will be for 
her, at nnv rate, in the long run 

The render may, of course, urge that 
the Government of India is not responsible 
to Indians, and that, for years to come, 
there is very little likelihood of its being 
made responsible to the sons of the soil. 
Thnt may be true 

But is not thnt an argument in favour 
of the organization of the movement to 
secure full Dominionhood for India with 
as little delay ns possible ? Wc must insist, 
that, as subjects of the British Crown, vve 
must he given an unambiguously worded 
charter of liberties, that the anomaly of the 
combined judicial and executive functions 
be removed, and that Indians shall have a 
voice in the appointment and control of 
the judiciary in precisely the same way • 
that the British have such voice and con- 
trol. That. I think, must be our goal, and 
yve must press forward to it with firm faith 
in our destiny, and the British goodwill. 
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Another step toward the Talking Movie 

Mnn> thousand inventors noting that the 
phonograph inti the moving pn-ture have both 
Teached a Vii_,Yi ftegTte oS perfe'-'-'^" 5 ' Yinst -vsVtvt 
win tliev tin not lx coinb> Ilt '' %1> ' ” 

moving pictures nnv e ilk ns " isuiove and 
iwanv of them hive patented , e ' ies to make 
ui ivies tJ«U Tithing jnetntv* *'»'«, h ' w 
tile «tn_e for con«i lerlble p *»« h i\e bee 

interesting it not vonvincmg Ih,t “P tortile 
nothing of the kind lias been 2°°“ enough to 
achieve com nm nl -ncces- The trouble is n 
svnchronwttion— n> vknij, the ph nogriph revoril 
Ui I the picture register so exjtctiv th - lt ,ne ‘•hall 
never y,<.t the least bit ahead 
ol the other ot la,, behind 
Tlx diffiiailtj ibout this ha# 
been that the phonogrvpli 
record and the niov wig picture 
film are essenti illv different 
things secured bv different 
inacbinerj and exhibited in 
i different i\ iv A step to- 
ward a solution Ol the prob 
lull has been m itk bv I ugeiie 
I austc a trench inventor 
who plived an e lrl> partin 
the development )» the mov 
mg picture Latiste ha- 
devised i method of 5 how 
graphing 1 sour 1 
moving picture film 
and hi' 


to be reproduced with utmost fidelitj and 
since thev are placed on the same blm as their 
corresponding images the synchronism between 
the two is absolute and rigid Furthermore 
the ■sound recur As can ’ue made m an-j \eng,tVi 
) 1st as motion picture Wms can be made in 
practicallv tni length 

I11 making 11 talking picture of 1 scene bv 
the I auste method the pi iv ers arc not obi ^ed 
to talk into 1 horn os is list mutrv when phono- 
gr iphs ire employed Sensitive microphones 
ire distributed ibont the “ceiie either out ol 
range ol the 1 uner 1 r suitably c imouHagcd 
to morlthis nnds and the plajcrs not being 
constantly rc winded bv huge horns that the> are 


,ll,..llllllllllii 


1 rrr 

i*~S) ir'~* y/*”! y 
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1.S.XVIV o' xtfATivv, acLKivc itcxvuv ru.vi 
With the sound record above the picture images 


bein re 0 islcred for utterances as well as for 
ictioi s are atur lit better able to do full 
justice t ' the respective roles 

. . . . ^ The soundwaves impinging on the micro 

lorm where phones are translerred to a circuit which 
includes a storage batten and a highlj xensitne 
stnn B gall nnometer The string or ware of the 
galv anometer is suspended in the field of power 
ful electromagnets and the si ^htest fluctuation 
une’stion of evolvin’- suit iW* means ol svn m the current passing through it cavses con 
Uiromtm- the pictures and the *»““ ,s for lt 15 sidefablc distortion A beam of I gbt Irom a 

obvious tint thev must be kept ui step And even powerful arclamp ngidlj mounted at the rear 

il this uuestion is satislac tori' r mswered the of the camera passes through the galv anometer 
nmphbed sounds from the ^rnttoasd phono- and >" a greatK magnified form throws a 

, “e nre from realistic 1 astlv how is one shadow of the wire on the steadily moving 

continuoii 8 record for a film film behind a narrow horizontal slot The wife 
-n > 000 fer* ,on S * being <0 arranged that one stde of the exposed 

The Laoste talking pictor* sastem replaces film is al v a vs in the shadow the developed 
the usual 1 hono graph vcUk_» of P«k* 

met ho 1 < ‘ ‘ 


ilirectli on the 
that ***« "-tors '°"-r 
ano n.» mcements can not htflp -vnchroniting 
It this invention reaches the commercial stage 
we mat haie the talking mo' '*■ in a ,orm ’’ 
it will be worth while S 11 H Z 1 
scicnt/fic I menc-tn (New \ orb December — I 

The problem simple vs ,r «()pcai^ it hrsi 
difficult one tor our jhrog th rc is th> 
|t ,hte means ol svn 
1( ] the soun Is for it 1 
<t et in step And ev e 
mswcTed the 

d sounds from the 

graph * 


1 0 (H) . 


U11 1 and a selenium cell quite suggestive of a profile map of a mountain 


the photograph c record ' no of any kmd The camera for talking Poores ,s large and 

. " ‘‘ v ± r T, there -ire no m '■hamcal move complicated for it must record both the natures 
ments «s£j * reprodu^ni «* ®?™<» °* her and , the S ? Uod The front « devoted to the 

tTan the Constant moving o( the *" front usual mechanism while the rear includes tf- 
of the selenium cell The sou«d w av es are said arclarap and the galvanometer The ^ 
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of the him is intermittent at the rate of taacnta 
images per etond while through the sound 
recorder it is, continuous It is not feasible 
t^reforc to reproduce images and sound records 
side l> side Mr Lauste hastens to assure us 
that this is no disadauntnge and that cien 
, es a , ie do n °t noticeablv affect the 
r li The writer goes on 

°!e g ihanoraeter is the heart of the sound 
recur 1 r hence the maentor has giacn consider 
ible attention to its design In the earlier form 

he i<ed a single wire [but] in a more recent 



jirmtiplt which the in lent or can not make 
public it present recetus a current of constantly 
inning strength from a second circuit This 
current is conatrted into sound wn\es, which 
in an imphficd form are propagated through 
out n large theater 

Public exhibitions of the new talking pietures 
were gnen in Lngland at anrious times during 
the past few a ears and e\ en the most exacting 
of F nglisli critics haic credited Mr I auste with 
n man clous s} stem of recording sounds At the 
present moment the maentor is busily engaged 
in repairing in' 
equipment which 
ha\ e been rather 
badlj handled w 
the journej to 
America so that 
exhibitions are not 
possible as jet 
1 While in it' 
present state of de- 
\ elopment the talk 
mg picture eastern 
jiist desenbed is 
claimed to be read} 
for the public) Mr 
Lauste i« the first 
to admit that mam 
refinements remain 
to be made to bring 
the si stem still 
closer to the ideal 
Indeed he has de- 
a eloped an ingeni 
ous system of flick 
erless cinemato 
graph} which eni 
plo} s no shutter 
aet blends one p«c 
turn into the next 
Together with 
the sound recorder 
these t\\ o connbu 


New \ ork 


“ ”■ " th ,h 1 111 ‘r of The Sc cm Sc American 

MAKING A TALKING MOVIE 

.Note the -..ctophomc •« b; the ««, 

tortil SLIT ofpcS r ' S " M “ 8 ““ d 

-e A ? tr °ng source of light is gathered into a 
snarp beam and projected through the sound 

eeli nn ^k»*J| tl e? ° f t,le fil,m and upon a seIen >“™ 
selenium 8 th n ^ ‘ S ra P ldl y moved in front of the 
A el1 th 5 resistance of an electric current 
passing through it is altered m proportion to 

matenal 011 nSi °l llSht fall,n S on the sensitiae 
"c'"? 1 ’ ■“ ‘ s "O" has the 

dem f nS ,'," S ‘* S "■”»*•>»“ according 

«w.ofiSS 

nrri rtf *i,_ m i pcaks the inventor uses a lareer 
St° h ' “» resulting ,„ u ch bc,f" 


d i„„ , , . tions appear to be 

pictures*^ to " ard t le ultimate goal of motion 

— The hiter'irj Digest 

A Crop that makes its Own Weedkiller 

The use of waste material to assist produc 
tion in the aerj industry that cast it aside is 
an interesting feature of sugar grow mg in 
Hawaii The first stage of this development 
aias the discovery that sugar-cane will push 
its w ay through paper of sufficient thickness 
to choke down weeds The second was the 
utilization of the fibrous w aste from the crusht 
cane to make paper for this purpose In the 
tropical countries where sugar-cane flourishes 
weeds spring up oaernight in numbers and 
strength that will choke off an> crop with ease 
iht expen e of keiping them down is b\ no 


results 

\ sensitrfc °rdax " produ , cln S process is simple 
■selenium cell v,hiV u . sed ln circuit with the 
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BUrtM the smallest item of the cost of produc striking the piper it or near tight angles 
tion and their presence or absence often mikes puncture the cos enng and grow a igorously 
the difference between a profitable and in The other shoots make tentlihe delations at 
unprofitable veir Mr <_ F Eckart of i w h eh points piper is -lit after fi\ e otmj weeks 
Hiwunit sugar compatij therefore began d irmg whuh time the cane does not suffer 
experiments looking to weed-control altho the less hardv weeds are exterminated 


Meeds between the nne 
rows could be controlled bv 
spraying after which followed 
i demonstration thit the weeds 
could be smothered by strips 
of piper isphalt impregnated 
to withstand w either ind 
handling 

Knowing tint cine shoots 
ire tightli rolled up *h irp- 

C luted ind spear like Mr 
kart comeii ed the idea of 
using paper oxer the cane rows 
being careful to hue the paper 
of the proper construction to 
hold the weeds beneath while 
the cine bi gentle pressure 
could puncture the coicrmg 
Conudenble acreigcs hue been 
under experiment and several 
interesting developments have 
taken place 

The paper in vird widths 
is placed oxer the rows and 
kept there b\ bamboo peg* 
stone* and field litter A* the 
cam. shoots come ap tho«e 
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Ikiieitli tit p iper moisture is conserved 
iml the temperature r» from *1° to >° Fahrenheit 
warmer thin above it so tint under such 
hum d conditions the time groitth is abnonn vllv 
rapid while at tlu same time nil weed seed* 
gemni ate The weed*. spring lip blmchtd in 
the dark enl\ to smother since their soft tons 
iro He n> means for bre iking through the 
1 i] r H\ the time the p iper must Ik slit the 
mi Is ire no more und ns the piper dis 
i tegrates the cant is so fir nd\ anted ns to 
eonmnnd the situation 

This methol effect* n liborsiving of from 
>0 per cent to “0 per tent mm! an increase 
of some ten tons of eant {xr acre equivalent to 
more tl an n ton of raw «ugur 

There ts a second chapter to this ston 
iff rding an unusual example of waste utilt 2 «i 
tion The paper required in row mulching as 
the u e of paper on eanc rows is calle 1 had 
to be brought long distances while a fibrous 
natenal ba„ass or the emit from uhteh the 


sugar has Ikui pfcit is piodtieed on the s]J j 
m excess of luel requirements To m ike i snitjiof 
jnptr from this li igns*e presented n 

f iroHtem 1 >r while mans good papers litre 
>een m nit lro m tins r iw iimten il none na 
had tile charnctensties required f »r this special 
use 

The problem bns been soKctl In an 
chemical research eompsvns and t mill is being 
erected m the Ilnwninn plantation wlitth no" 
supplies the paper exactly suited to tie 
requirements from the bagasse This i* aexorn 
phshed with a saving exceeding 0 ]icr ceni 
of the cost of tlie p vper pres iousl\ used 

Summed up the achievement is the utihratm 
ol n dnsted m itefial to found i new mdustO 
the pro iuet of which ndttces the tost ofgron» n *j 
stig ir-eant uiul at the slim. time produces a 

ulelitionnl ton of raw sug ir on each were of 111 
plant it ion in question 

— The Liurar\ D & 1 
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To Be and To Have 

In different clime* ind igcs men li ive 
had before them t\\ o objects or ide ils — 
to be good and wise md to h it c much 
Histort does not show that in} nation 
in ant age had before it onlt ont of 
these ideals to the utter exclusion of 
the other But it is equallt plain tli it 
in different chines or in different ages 
terv much greater stress has been laid on 
the owe thaw on the other it ts tins 
difference of stress which charae tenses the 
differing utilizations of the East and the 
West For it cannot be denied that no 
eountrt or nation can be said to be without 
those who talue the riches of the spirit 
«tbo\ c all earthlt possessions or those 
who tulue worldh greatness ind possess 
ions more than the treasures of the 
spirit 

Plain, Living and High Thinking 
Wordsworth s phrase plain living and 
high thinking expresses the essence of tlje 
ideal of Indian civilisation But plain 
living is not equiv nlent to extreme po\ erty 
k state of indigence in -which no thinking 


li possible except is to whit i min ^ 
eat is not gcnernlK compatible with h>J' 
thinking This is verv well iHustr tted hi 
tlie following pirigriph t tken Irotu the 
Indnn 11 itne ss — 

There is little thinking ol ani 1 md possible t > 
tho e who an. half starved *we thoughts of tie 
phi steal thoughts ot something to nti fi th«-«r 
hunger and sustain their strength Jot mal «t 
professional men and great intellectual ofm3nj 
walks n life confessed that while starting 1,1 
German war prisons xheir whole thougl t anti 
conversation from morning to night was o 
something to eat If \ou would get m en 1 
think of the eternal and spiritual things 
must see to it that they are reliei ed of the dir 
neeessiti of thinking eontinunlh of tempo 1 '' 1 
things Reeentlj » preacher in i lanune area 
was greeted bi his and ence with the statement 
that the) w anted nothing but food 

In India there ire millions of men w ho 
have not got to go to German w it prisons 
to realise what it is to think and talk from 
morning to night of onH something to eat 
With them the process is lifelong In order 
therefore that we may be able to make 
the ideal of plain hung and high thinking a 
reality the material condition of the country 
must ie 0 reatli improved But while 
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went, wc should never allow ourvehestn 

, !or ^‘ «>« mtorj pro-rWonVE 

Ec ' n :' Th i p”' >■> iCS 

L„‘ re * h ' ",4’tBir. on. Should 
na%e such food, clothing and housing 

STSuT n Y' 0ulil en ' hlc *«™ to 
tt,™ H 1 V" 3nd I,fe «Kl Such 

means and leisure ns would enable him to 

taste* of S"? nn ‘ 1 h, l ch,!(lren «ml to 

India’* Poverty 

5 TEET 

zr- 

hehc\ in# tint India is poor \\ c shall 
quote tw o such recent testimonies 

General Sir 0 Moore Creach s recently 
pubhshed work entitled Indmn Stud.cs is 
not a pro Indian hook Such a hook 
contains the following paragraph relating 
to the inserts of the Indian people - S 
It Is tdk to talk of education nr o. In,. 

nr,LZ Kht to 'ke out n bare existence I Veil m 
harvest ri' C p , rn V n ‘hsappenrs l*fore the 
ancl TlL Illl. tl,en *he fight n tth hanger 

millions 1 ,s hn JL" U * C,C0 7’ mcnC « There nn 
S . .S rC " ln V 00<1 3<ars fail to ijet n 

full meal, ami they would ,| le m d rorc , ln 

sm!. 1 !, n i° l f ° r p . ubllc rcI,ff Thc peasant 
nln,n,r \ t" rca P’' thf ra,n fal,s *»d the crops 

driest nni ;V C r 'u ped hut "° ■ oon «- H tL 
r„ r j V. °hr A * hc ""P "divide ! The land 
! h , f P° T ': n mfnt or a great landlord 


r. -i t r fir can 11 t,,c ' c «oose, set the 

.."zrr, t"-- «i» «™ m „ f 
■■■> .L' ,* ,,h ,h ' 

tier I >cmon is ‘■ally carmine: 

■mi half ami that .),, V™”’ 1 """"nn and 

I* r capita is n b 0 *t ninety ° f W n 

there arc m mi nconl, i }** , r know that 

»»■* -i-n .nc,’! trz ',r h 

'* a m an\ others " ?« d , Z cZ 
so niuih We also knots tint Xre " 

rn India who |)os««,, much m , ar ‘ " W 
'■mitt s„ ,hcri must | H ,',1 n ' p V’ i 

posvss mud, I c „ otherwise tl, 1 trs "ho 
nmett »t oul | llr> , , x ,Z7hh * ° f 

" a« ctrtumlt seeing straight whin he T" rt,, ‘ 
urue I Indians bcim. ih.Ii, , , , c charnc 

romance ol SJ * ' hh ° f a *™" «ml 
potertt of splmdor mirl rae^ „f mi, f,b,,,0n ! 
i<r C ’i ,>f f '' m,ne «"d instance r P Thr C * ni J' 1 
difficult v ,« that thi f.Vtilouslt ttealtK 
comparatitclv few wealthy nre 

i o m p a rc P< he"/! t eVa l'c e a rm mrs ^ ofl * 1 * 1 **■ K 00 ' 1 to 

their tier tap.ta w\ rt l,h w,th nf'’" «"«> 


and C 'the C tdl > aV t‘ h ' «”*se*«hoIS£5Ji- 

remains '$£ tST^SoS? Cn &/E 
lie .a K a.n gets credit forh.s food an I seed for the 
"5**f ro P Jrom the tillage shop-keeper, which 
costs him dear and he goes home to plough 
sow and hte in hopes of better times' which 
? e '5 r c u, mc " h ^ n aftcr 3 f ars of toil and 
uC' a u fc 'i rap ' he may have got clear of the 
tillage shop keeper, the settlement officer pounces 
° n J™” nnd *ktns offi pH profit by taxing him on 
Ht*« K ih V stand an! which throw* him 

more™' ,1,H ' of ttc T,lln K r shop keeper once 

\fJu*! m !'? nW ’ tne V n tn or R a n of the 
Methodist Lpis opal Church Its politics 


i. ™s „rn, .“JSS'.rw 

food and cotton for slothin/aw ^t f ° r 

5d.f S Kp,™'?™"', '"'™" 'E"!n' 

,7" Z'S$ "f 

moruhti Vm. noVinS^l 'I?™* 

birefool,,! pmpl , „ rh ,,;" ”>"»». of 

”f prop!, „ h„ i,„ , b«SL~S P eo Ple 
of the coarsest food perdav llorl ™ 

famine relief camps P or ''''H'ons )n 

camps all bear testimony to1l e K , n I'm h , 0ut 
the anna and one half for' tladv need, ffiC ’. CnC > ° r 
rupees ninety ns a fortification „ 1 nnd °f the 
of/amme tV say nothm^ o° £” tb ' 

for productive industry. ^ Providing capita) 

. I”"''”" ” tl »" »’W,'«I„ „ 
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agriculture and education until the In Inn 
Government is nationalised 

The Cho ce of Crops 

Those who take interest in such questions 
know that as far as that is practical 1c 
influence and pressure ate brought to bear on 
peasants and farmers to grow more of crops 
which are required for the advantage of 
exploiters and foreign countries than those 
which India requires fori er own a !\ antage 
and use This can be remedied onlj by the 
possession of political power J>\ Indians 
Oar notes on Mobilization of Indian s 
Agricultural Resources pp 64-1 643 1/ K 
for December 1918 and pp 94-9 > 1/ R for 
Januarv 1919 mav lie reread to clearli 
understand what we mean 

Areas under Cultivation 
The figures supplied b> the Director of 
Statistics showing the total area area 
cultivated and uncultivated area under 
irrigation area under different crops &c 
m British India in the agricultural rear 
191718 gi\e food for thought 

The total area sown m the year 15)17 IS was 
°Cj mUion acres ( iclud ng 3 m Uion acres 
cropped more than once) the same ns in 1916- 
17 Th s total area maj be class fie 1 under the 
twoma n heads fool crops (210 m 15 oo acres) 
and non food crops (40 m 11 on acres) Of tie 
food-crops the area u ler wheat ncrrasc l bx 
nearl> one and a 1 alf m 11 on acres n 1 J1 IS 
that under gram bv one m 11 on acre® and that 
under barley by hnlf a m II on acres The 
decreases ore mi nlv under bnjra mil on 
acres) jawar m 11 on acres) nee (onc-tl rd 
mill on acres) and other food gra ns (one m 11 on 
acres) \mong the non food crops the mi n 
nernses arc unler cotton ( 114 m II on acres) 

1 neecd (^* m 11 on acres) and rape and m stard 
(one-th rd m II on acres) wh 1c the area under 
sesamnm decreased bv abotit tvo-thrd mil on 
acres and groun Inn t bv one-third mil on news 
The total area vrr gated degreased b> 2 n II on 
acres as compared with that of 1916-17 As 
compared with the pre- arvear the area under 
food crops at the end of the last agricultural 
year June 1918 > as 8 per cent more than w the 
pre-war year ow ng to the increase on Account 
of u or demands for « hear and gram In regard 
to non-food crops the increase m the same 
period was per cent ch efly on account of 
the demand for o /seeds tad go a d fodder 
crops The per cap tn acreage of fore ga 
countries is also of interest The figures foe 
the bn ted States of America Canada the 
tinted Kingdom France and Germany before 
28-13 


tie War were as follows In ted States of 
America 2 5)7 Canada o OS Un ted K. tigdoi l 

0 39 France 1 -19 Germany 0 94 The figures 
for India before and at the end of tie Mar were 

1 02 and 1 lOrespectiveh 

Everv countn should in the first place 
produce what it requires for its own con 
sumption and then produce if possible 
what other countries require for their con 
sumption And out of what n countn 
produces onh the surplus after resen mg 
its estimated consumption should 1 e 
allowed to be exported But in India 
both the production of particular 1 wds of 
crops and their export are controlled with 
greater regard for the requirements of 
foreigners than is just and humane the 
consequences being scarcity famine ma! 
nutrition widespread disease and igno 
ranee Onh self rule can remedj these enls 

One of the economic causes of our inabi 
1 ty to keep in the countn a sufficiency of 
the food w e produce is our w ant of monej 
Foreign manufacturing j>eoples have more 
monej and can pay higher pnees for food 
grains than we can Unless therefore we 
develop manufacturing industries we shall 
never have enough food though we mav 
produce enough But manufacturing in 
dustnes can in the circumstances of India 
be dev eloped on an a leqiiate scale onlj if 
we 1 are self rule 

The Question of Export 

In normal times and in abnormal times 
too like the present of high prices and of 
famines food is allowed to be exported out 
of India without attention being paid to 
what Indians think of India s requirements 
It is pretended or believed that we do not 
even understand whether we are hungry 
or how hungry w e are —and of course we 
do not understand how the export and 
import of food should be controlled' A 
recent letter contributed to the Bengalee 
b> an official incidentally placed the public 
for the first time in possession of the 
information that Great Britain had 
undertaken to supply Sweden with large 
quantities of Indian w heat ’ B as not the 
M ar fought for making the world (tmnas 
India Egypt etc ’) safe for democraci and 
was not this undertaking given without the 
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knowledge and consent of the producing 
country , in right democratic- stv le ’ 

The remedv lies in self rule 
Production of articles other than food 
In addition to food, India should pro- 
duce also her clothing, and all other things 
which are necessary for leading healthy, 
beautiful and enlightened lives No doubt, 
no country can produce c\ er\ tiling w hich 
its inhabitants mav require , but Indin is so 
large a country and possesses such a 
large \ anety of climates, fauna, flora and 
phj sical features that it is possible for us 
to produce almost ei ery thing w e require 
And out productive actmtv should have 
this wade range not only to remov e our 
pov erty , not only to add to our wealth, 
but in order also that we ma\ be better 
and more perfect men by developing all 
our capacities and in order that we may 
acquire and keep up that feeling of self- 
respect which economic independence and 
interdependence on-equal terms w ith 6ther 
countries can produce 

Without manufacturing industries we 
cannot even conserve our stock of food 
So long as wealth} manufacturing countries 
can pay higher pnees for the food we 
produce than we can pay and so long ns 
we are obliged to sell part of our food 
stock for the moneyw herew ith to purchase 
foreign cloth and other necessaries, the 
food we produce must in great part find 
its way to foreign countries, lei^mg us 
hungry These considerations prme that 
we can not do without the Swadeshi 
movement 

Flourishing nnnufactunng industries pre 
suppo c e technical and industrial education, 
control over customs duties, tariffs, railway 
freight, &c , state encouragement, banking 
facilities, and organisation of capital 
Most or all of these conditions depend for 
their fulfilment on the possession of self 
government 

Mysore Iron Scheme 

V«e arc glad to leant that the work in 
connection w ith the Mv sore iron scheme 
n being pushed through at Benkipur The 
sites for the location of the workmen’s 
quarters, offices, factories, etc , hav e been 


selected under the guidance of Air Penh, 
the American expert An informal confer 
cnee of the Alining Engineer, the specud 
officer of the Iron scheme, the Conservator 
of Forests m Mysore, and the District 
Forest Officers of Kaditr and Shimoga and 
one or two others, is noy threshing out a* 
Bangalore the problem of the fuel supply 
vequvced for the works This problem ot 
the fuel supply will be understood from 
what appealed m our last December 
number, p G4-1 There vv e gai e an extract 
w Inch said that an interesting experiment 
was being tried m My sore, and that the 
government of that progressive state had 
decided to erect a charcoal blast furnace 
and appointed Mr Perm as their consult* 
ing engineer It w as further stated 

* He has placed orders for the equipment »> 
America and the undertaking is to be construct 
ed and managed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company It is proposed to fell and transport 
timber from the vast forests of Kadnr aUU 
Shimoga, and convert it into charcoal 
Benkipur Iron ore vv ill be mined nt ^distance °* 
tvventv five miles and a high grade charcoal iron 
produced It is also intended that acetate o f 
lune, alcohol and other products be extracted 
Calcium carbide may also be manufactured, with 
the breeze or such portions of the charcoal ns 
cannot be used in the furnaces ” 

There will thus be considerable wood 
distillation industries 

The Mysore Durbar ha» provided mof e 
than Rs 21,00,000 for this scheme dunUg 
the current y ear 

Industries in Gwalior 

T/ie Leader publishes an article on 'Indus* 
tnal Gwalior/ which is a memoir on Die 
economic position of the Gw alior State ao« 
a description of the principal industries 
carried on there, prepared by the inspector 
general of commerce and industry tinder 
commands of His Hi0iness __ 

During the short period that the industrj and 
commerce department has been m existence 
efforts have been made to prove the commercin' 
possibilities of the drj distillation of wood, 
tbjmol manufacture extraction of turpentine 
and resm nnd commercial utilization of indige- 
nous drugs To the credit of the department v' e 
have as many as 11 r « factories, although, in the 
beginning strenuous efforts were needed,*— ‘yean 
of hard labour to quote the official in charge — to 
popularize ginning factories, presses and cotton 
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Hull* The success of the Gw ahor workshops 
and leather factory is a neord of persevering 
work carried on unmindful of expense with the 
sole object of establishing an ‘example industry ' 
dn Gw ahor V> orkmen w ere imported from Agra 
and Cavvnpore and paid big advances, and 
«v sterna tic training of the loci! pcojle was 
undertaken with the. result tint the) hive now 
nearly one thousand workmen all of the state 
vv orking in all branches of «add!ery harness and 
boot making The average annual profit of the 
concern is represented by half a likh of rupees 
\s yet no srstematic efforts seetn to have been 
marie to starting on anv large scale the irop 
nnd steel industry which fs the coming mdustrv 
of India Gawliorhad nt one time iron found 
nes capable of turning out wonderful works like 
the 24- feet long gun which can now be seen in 
the Jai 1 das I allce This gun l* described ns n 
magnificent piece of welded metal midc in 1G02 
•vita sis used m the reduction ot the Gwalior 
fort by the Mintlm under their bcindia leiders 
md is called Falesh Lashkar The rocks of the 
kinilhyan series contain iron in the form of 
hematite and magnetite k State with the re 
sources of Gw ahor ought to be able to lead the 
wav even for the Totas at Jamshedpur 

Other activities have also been sum 
mansed . 

It is a credit to the industrial activities of 
Gwalior, such os thev arc that when during tie 
war thecnll came from the jpumtions depart 
ment for bolts nuts and rivets the Gwalior 
workshop undertook their manufacture draught 
poles telescopic stands and other articles were 
also executed l.arpe snppl es of pack mules 
saddlery, harness boots and shoes nnd other 
leather goods were supplied by the leather 
factory The chemical laboratorv in Gwalor 
started to analyse, and classify the Taw and 
manufactured products of the State is doing 
splendid v\ ork laving the groundwork, for new 
chemical manufactures The result* so far 
attained fully justify the keen foresight nnd 
affectionate *regard for the wellbeing' of the 
subjects by bis Highness who realized the 
potential greatness and value of chemical and 
technical research for the grow tfr of industries 
Two research scholarships have been sanctioned 
by the D-irbar for the investigation of indigenous 
drugs The statistical department which is a 
useful handmaid to the industrial department 
is rapidly rising m efficiency I Orest industries 
which all over India have obtained a great 
impetus dunng the war nnd ns a result of the 
activities of the munitions department have 
come in for particular attention Turpentine ovv 
a commercial scale could he made as also lac, 
tnnui extracts rubber, aloe silkworm rearing 
rosa oil these and other industries await the 
venous handling of the Government Sylv (culture, 
in itself is n vast snbject nnd the Gwalior 
fatntc it about to associate a forest economist 


with the conscn ator of forests Reclamation of 
land ravine* brought into existence by the 
destructive inroads of rivers is seriously taken 
m hand the areas covered by rnv ines constitute 
excellent agricultural 1 inds Raw materials for 
the nianuf icture of cement occur in \ at Sons parts 
of the State and n ovv that the war is over, the 
Suite in ght t ike up the w ork 

Aid is given to sin ill industries ,ilso 
Korea’s Declaration of Independence 
Korea catue under the joke of Japan 
ten tears ago tier since that tune, she 
has been ruled by the Japanese military 
governors With severity The dawn of 
peace how cv er gav e her a new gleam of 
justice and roused her with the principle of 
self determination bo that, imbued with 
the new idealism of liberty , she drafted her 
declaration of independence, of which the 
following is a translation 


We the people of Korea hereby declare the 
Independence of Korea before nil nations, 
assuming that this w ould be generally recognised 
bv them 

We declare this w ith a united voice of twenty 
million people in the name of justice and 
humanity We ore no mean people having the 
long ti»tory of a distinct nnd self governing 
nation through the coetw. offorty three centuries 
It is n most solemn duty of lis to secure the right 
olfree und [ crpetu i) development of our own 
national character .vnvl ability adapting our- 
selves to the principles of the reconstruction of 
the vv orld 

Itisnearh ten vears since we were for the 
first time in our hist ora put under the yoke of 
another nation and made n victim of the cursed 
militaristic imperialism of the world Since then, 
how much our spiritual dev elopmeot has been 
hampered our national d gmty injured , and 
how many opportunities have been last to make 
n contribution to the civil sntion of the world 

Oh fellow citizens ’ The most urgent and 
the greatest duty for us is to secure our national 
independence m order to vv ipe off the injuries to 
get nd of the present sufferings to rcmoi e the 
future threatening* to stir up the notional spirit 
and vitality so long suppressed under the unjust 
regime of Japan and to leave our children an 
eternal freedom and perfect happiness instead of 
a bitter and shamef d inheritance W e shall fight 
to the last drop of o ir blood in the great cause 


\\ hat the Koreans next proceed to say 
shows that thev were not m a revengeful 
moot! when they made their declaration of 
independence 
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guarantee tlie independence of Korea Nor do of sueli a ttuin on the present condition of 
Me complain of her lor culling our land n colon! t ]ie Ilm.lu UnnclMti must II 1VC great 

and treatmgus ns slaves Because it is nnneccsxnn , , ,, , , _ Uimtnh 

for us to Bud fault, m others hut in ounieh« «■ strikes one tl.ut thougn 

We do not mean to take such measures ns to the items dwelt upon b\ Babu IHiagwa^tt 
avenge ourselves upon Japan \tt wc desire to l)as and ‘ Inside \ icw ’ arc not the same 


do is to right wrongs done to us not by the 
Japanese nation but % the few of her statesmen 
who were Ie 1 by the old nggressne polio 
The results of tlie Japanese annexation 
of Korea arc thus described — 

^cc the actual outcome of the annexation 


in ctcrv detail, the impression produced 
b\ the articles of the two writers is 
substantial the same 

DnbuBhiguan Das first of all protes 
that ‘all is not right with the Centres 
Hindu University ’ Indeed "he goes so hr 


which was made in 1*110 without free consent of „ . .« ,,i„-i A-ntemitv 

the peoples concerned ' \ bitter and unTeconcv to sa\ til it it is not an l C. , 

leable animosity is growing deeper and deeper of philanthropists requiring onlt fjlHCt a 
between these two peoples though it hits been stead} work but sodden with intrigues 
? >er trvmt mwvwf rausetf an j p7et< politics ’ 

onl> by heap prepare and with series of «tativ T / j nre in hls opinion, rcsponsi 
ties most of which have nothing to do with o« r * 7 * + t 1t , 

concerns It is clear to see that the two nations blc for tins state of things hate n t, 
must and ought to enter into w new relation Qf appears to think forgotten to employ the 
good frienlslup so that the\ would enjoy n usual methods for pre\cntmg even the 
licnnuicnt lniimncbs util to *i\oid further perils attcnilit at reform As he lilunll put. it, 
on both sites Morcoter in t cw of niamtainm^ * 1 * ‘ 

the peace of the I ar Last the independence of Indeed it wou! ! be almost truer to <av that 

there has been a conspiracy of silence tn the 
I rcss ns regards the affairs of the B II U I 
coiill not get some letters signed b> me in full 
published m the. U I’ mjntuiari 1918 and hat! 
to send them to other provinces vvhdrethey were 
published bv the 1 mntn llnzir Vntnka Ncjv 


Korea is not w itbout a deep t> gnif ennee It is 
Mot onl} because tl e unjustly subdued twenty 
million people of Korea mav prove a source pf 
incessant alarm 1 it anv longer occupation of 
Korea bv Japan is likely to 1 rovokc more susn, 


susn, 
of tl, e 


cion and fear against Japan in tlie mind ....... 

four h mdred million people of China whereas Indrt and the Uombn\ Chronicle ApparentK 
the true friend h relation between the peoples , s there w ns in the U* V a strong notion that nnj 
the basis upon wl els any eternal peace of tfi e criticism of tlie B II U is ^edition and 
East will possibl} be cstabl shed Could at^v dislomlty and that nobod 1 can wish well to 
international peace be expected without the the B II l) unless he whole-lieartcdli praises 
nrrfmt innnnm nf the eastern nations ’ its existing management Tilings must have 

become very bad indeed when even the Press of 


perfect harm oil} of the eastern nations ’ 

Babu Bhagwan Da» on The Hindu 
University 

Babu Bhagw an Das M A , of Sev a 
shnai Be vires his published tn o articles 
on the Hindu University in New India 


the V P thinks fit to gt>c space to even 
anonjinous criticisms of that management 
Among the root causes of the mischief 
he gives the first pface to Mr Mufcvryfi s 
manner of doing things — or, more correct 


intentional!} standing in the wav of 
others doing them 

It stands to reason and even to common 
sense that a residential University should 


JuU 7th and 8th from which we qa o, e , v of ka , ‘them “aniloie and ptach 
beloi. He is a gentleman of high i collate thought does not , a , or suggest 

with as prolound a knowledge 01 Sanskrit ■ • ■ ■ - -«• 

philosoph} as ofmo lera thought and learn 
mg — an accomplished w rater a deep th\ n 
ker and a sane judge of men and manner.; 

A gentleman of mfependent means and a 'S’liS’" ‘ 2* “rST a 

Student by taste and temperament he io>jg residential University in the making in its 
served the Hindu Unn ersitv in its chrysalis earliest feeble lpfanev liable to mm infantile 
stage of tlie old Central Hindu College and troubles But the B H U has dispensed w ith 
has been elected to sev eral of the acadeiw an ,f every such thing so far The first 

arvrl . a , , , ‘ lc Chancellor hied a hundred miles nviav ine 

„ , administrative bodies of the second fifteen hundred He gave clear and fair 

tiinuu Uruv ersity -since its foundation m warn ng before election that he could not give 
l91G He has also been twice chosen as more than a part of the year to Benares and 
Honorary University Professor He li ^ e did better than his prom se Bnt he failed 
no ascot Ills own to urind The on „" S to take any impress on upon the root mischief 
simu iiie °P 1! on parti} beca i«e eien the time tl at he did give 
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ttaa not enough and largely because Pandit 
M M Malaviya could not time his visits to 
Benares concurrently w ith the \jce-Chmi.ellor, 
and could not develop another and even more 
necessary him! of concurrence le of \ ie\v s and 
of mutual trust between himself and the latter 
Is Inside lieu* has pointed out with facts 
and figures the present Pro 1 ice-Chancellor 
Pandit M M Malanjft himself is able to gne 
very little time to Pen ares He seldom exceeds 
seldom even woiks up to the traditional pilgrim s 
limit of three nights at a place , m his visits 
and these take place at intervals ofw«h« And 
now that he is the Acting \ ice Chancellor n!«o 
since the resignation of bir Sivnswamr Airnr 
the consequences to the work are so much the 
more perplexing for he is not stationary eien 
at Allahabad, his home (so that work could go 
to him ifhc could not come to the w ork) but u 
nbiquitous — all o\er India \o blame to bini 
at nil— on the contrary he is bearing an Atlas 
burden on his shoulders— but all the blame to 
our luckless and most miserable Motherland 
which cannot produce another being ht to In- 
trusted bv hint to rcallv share uid 1 ghHn his 
might v labours 1 

Out of the lack of a rest Icntial head then all 
the other mischiefs nrisc 

As regards the imagination and the 
titans* of Mr Mtlavija, Babu Bhagwan 
Das writes — 

Our guiding spirit onr pre«i hng deitv or at 
least genius the soul of the \\ hole concern and 
itsmaster as its solitary breadwinner and holder 
of the purse-strings has an exceedingly rich and 
thuI imagination which pounces and fastens 
upon a new idea almost every day and raj idlv 
develops it into n glorious structure of sunset 
clouds but then his ardour cools and the idea 
shrinks buck into its inherent dimtnutncness 
and is put nsi le It is.no doubt this very 
vivacity of imagination whiih has infected the 
couutrv with the idea of the Hindu Lmverstty 
and made its foundation possible Ilut the 
excess of it sow is «v^ hindrance What 
w anted now is steady continuous sober plodding 
on a level, much below that of the bright 
imagination let t*s grant readdj and smccreb 
but eqnallv indispensable in the total scheme 
of the universe If the prune founder of the 
business would onli realise his limitation as 
Well as lus capacities distinguish between 
w hat or rather how much he can do (a* indeed 
no other can at the moment) nnd what he 
cannot do though he iit«t<ts on do ngit fos others 
realise painfully, though few venture to express 
their minds frankly to him) then the R. U l 
would progress better and more quickie 

Babu llhagw an Dts gives direct 
evidence that Dr Gnnganatb jhn's resignn 
turn of the membership of the i a nous 
Limersitv I odie was not dm to difl 


erences v, ith Sir Siv asw am) An ar, as has 
been asserted In some apologists of the 
present regime * The statement is wliollj 
wrong, as 1 Anon firsthand, it was due 
to the general condition of affairs whw.li 
made it impossible for him to be of any use 
and for which Malax irajfs absence from 
the scene of u orA combined w ith his dts 
inclination to let an> thing at all important 
be done m hi s absence is the mam cause ” 
The following passage from his articles 
gnes one the impression tint the v anous 
«m\ersit\ bodies hive made the Umvcrsitv 
a sort of talking machine hall 


At present manv arc the meetings ofmnnv 
of the D 1! V bodies which after three or four 
hours of industrious talking stmpli end in post 
ponements of most sometimes nil of the agenda 
items- Things are hitf-discussed and dropped 
nnd taken up ntram mil dropped ngatn mdefi 
nitelv The shirking of one full nnd conclusive 
discussion in ihc beginning entail* a perpetinlli 
reuirrem waste ol tune ifterwards bee the 
minute books uid tlie hlA of notu.es of wettings 
itul agenda piper* 

An illustration is given from the meeting 
of the Esecutn e Council on the 22nd June, 
winch vms adjourned nfter an “addled 
e 0 g meeting on the 14th 


tiler three hours— from 3 p in to 8 p in mil 
more— of preliminary talking part of it relating 
to a muter not on the agenda at ill it was 
decided that is copies of the budget had been 
placed in the members hands at that mertin-' 
itself and n® time nlloned for previous conning 
over t— it appeared that a week was required by 
the rules — ) tlie whole thing was postponed to 
the 12th July so it goes on An important 
question of principle whose continncJ mis 
management is hkelv to aggravate the corrup- 
tion of *pint from w huh the It H U is suffering 
is being shirked m this fashion And travelling 
expense* are paid to outside member* nttendm® 
these meetings One court meeting is estimated 
to co»t about three thousand rupees and a 
Council or a faculty meeting may cost hundreds 
Legal quibbles hair-splittings of w ords, catch 
phrases invented bv men engaged in executive 
office or forensic law of party politics to suit 
thevr own special purpo«es are often beard at 
meeting* of the administrative bodies of th» 
educational institution where the whole atmni 
where should be that of the patriarchal joint 
pirattv the guru kuh the Teacher* family home 
At a recent court meeting 1 member pomted 
oul • " objection raivrd by 

another, that the latter s remedy lay in n , n f. 
m the Law-courts al 


Miint of space forbid* n s to give more 
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extracts from Prof Bhagw an Das s 
exposition of tlie situation We shall 
onh quote some of his paragraph headings 
to indicate his diagnosis of the case — 
llapl izard our pnn i le and Drift our pol ex 
Our lack of proper he tl a 1 1 heart 
Our ignorance of a hat xx e w ant to do 
Our safe policv of non-committal 
Onr keep ng tl e public out 
Our u. ish to repress ent cism 
Much talk and 1 ttle work 
Our waste of public mone\ 

Our slighting of the miss onar\ spirit 
Our Red tap sm 

Our insistence on blind faith and caste 

nepotism 

Our penny w ise and pound fool sh finance. 

Our worst symptom— tl e unrighteous spirit 
Manipulation of procedure at will 
Our own Impressions. 

We hate no first hand knowledge of the 
affairs of .the Benares Hindu Unn ersit\ 
And it is not possible for us to constitute 
oursehesinto a committee or commission 
of enquiry At the same time it is also not 
possible for us to dismiss as unreliable 
the statements of men who hate been 
long known as honourable and truth 
lot ing We can jud to e of the state of things 
it the Benares Unit ersity onlt from what 
his appeared jn the Press from what 
lms been brought to our notice and from 
the results of our inquiry on the few de 
finite and specific points mentioned below 

(a) Hate the morning periods of -work 
at tlie C H C been intanabit of 40 
minutes each and the day penods of 48 
minutes each or w ere the\ on some dat s 
changed to 4a minutes or ant other 
duration 7 

(b) Was the starting point of the 
College work changed during the last \ear 
only from season to season and not from 
time to time as detailed by Inside view 7 
Wns the starting point changed oftener 
than seasonal changes w ould necessitate ’ 

(c) Was sufficiently early notice gnen 
to ci cn member of tlie teaching staff of the 
changes in the stnrting point 7 

(d) Did any mcmlier of the staff com 
plum of the conditions of his w ork under 
the shift sy stem 7 

These were questions the answers to 

I icli w ould not lie affected b\ personal 

pi it ion Ut iusc tlic^c would lx men. state 


ments of fact \\e have no desire to eater 
into details, nor to quote m full the replies 
we hate reccix ed Suffice it to say that on 
these points the replies confirm the state* 
ments of Inside \iev On other matters 
w e leax e the reader to decide for himself 

The Modern heuen was, we behe\e the 
first among Indian journals to describe ana 
advocate the Gary plan of teaching two 
sets of students by shifts But our support 
of the plan was conditional We hid 
down the condition that neither the stah 
nor the students were to be o\ erw ork 
ed or incom enienced in any wax ’ e 
haxe cxidence to show that some professors 
realh were mconx enienced by the shut 
s\stem as adopted bx the Hindu UmiCt 

sitx We ha\ e ex idence also to show that 

science students li axe been placed at a Qi* 

adxantageby it The reasons can be guessed 

from w hat Prof N C Nag has xx ntten J Q 
his letter to the Searchlight — 

Oftentimes Chemistrx students have to carry 
on an experiment from one day to another an 
they haxe to leaxe their apparatus etc o% tnc“ 
table The coming in of a new batch of stuaenw 
m the r place is not po«s ble in the practical clay- 
There must be separate accommodation for tuc 
suence sti dents in tlie practical class 

We haxe independent exidence to shot* 
that on account of the lack of this separate 
accommodation for each science student 
unfinished experiments haxe had to be 
started anexx This is a real disadx antage 
A piece of xx nting becomes interesting if tlie 
xx nter throxx s some personal feeling into it 
We haxe tried to xxnte on the affairs of the 
Hindu Unix ersity m as cold and therefore 
uninteresting a manner as xxe can F° r 
regret to obserxe that party feelings anu 
prejudices generally dixide those xxho ha'® 
or haxe had any thing to do w ith this Uni 
xersitx though’ x\e presume there must he 
some who haxe been nblc to keep up ’• 
neutral judici il attitude For this reasop 
xx e xx ish to ax oid ex en the appearance ol 
belonging to an\ party 

In n nexx institution which is also a 
nexv experiment some degree of sfoxx ne^s 
of progress is mexitable — it may cxenbe 
desirable We cannot say whether the 
sloxxTie«s of the Hindu Universttx has ex 
ceexkd this limit 
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Some appointments we understand 
could not be made because for one thing 
the gentlemen \\ hose ser\ ices w ere desired 
demanded very much higher salaries than 
the salaries attached to the posts which 
they now hold It ma\ seem unavoidable 
hut it seems to us th it the excessive sala 
nts paid to foreign ofheers have made the 
demands of our own men higher than tliev 
ought to be in n poor county like India 

Ideals and their concrete realisation 
cannot there is no harm in bearing in 
mind alvvavs be made to keep pace \\ ttli 
each other The Peace Treaty falls far 
short of the i lenhsm of so great n man as 
President Wilson 

A great reconciler a high minded broad 
hearted peace-maker is required The 
Hindu Universitv is nn nil India institu 
tion It has brought together manv and 
mav in future vears b ing together manv 
more workers with different upbringing 
nnd differing University nnd provincial trn 
ditions nnd predilections Som- on" ther,. 
must be nt the head of the Universitv who 
w hile utilising to the full the broadening 
effect of the good that there must be in 
those different traditions Kc would be 
able to rise superior to their narrow mg 
and dw arfing influence 

A Noble Gift to the Indian Women’s 
University 

Mr X R Lnnde Sul>-Assistant Surgeon 
originally of Nagpur died two venrsago 
nt Jinjn, Lgnnda P nst Afnca after serving 
the Government there for about fifteen 
years IIis povertv compelled him to take 
to medical studies without completing his 
secomlarv education His propertv in 
Afnca anti India amounts to nearlv Ks 
53 000 He executed n will 5 dnvs liefore 
his death setting aside a large portion of 
lus estate for educational nnd charitable in 
stitutions Vc^ording to the law of Uganda 
however, no immov able propertv can be 
assigned to chant able purposes unless the 
will is made one rear belore death and 
deposit evl in some place provided b\ law 
for safe custodv within svx months of the 
execution If the two wvlows and the 
mother of He I attde had not given their 
consent the will wool l have been inopera 


tne They have however nobly come for 
ward to accept tye terms of the will and 
hav e executed a release deed relinquishing 
all their rights ov er and above what has 
been left to them in the w ill The Trustees 
of the Indian Women s Univ ersiti are Dr 
lnnde s Trustees in India The African 
Trustees were required to send all the 
proceeds of the Estate there to the Indian 
Trustees and Rs 39000 liav e lieen received 
from them Indian clues lime vet to lie 
recovered \bout Rs 8000 are to be given 
to lour different institutions and after gi\ 
mg to the w idow s and the mother w hnt 
is left to them the Womens University is 
hkelv to get Rs 15000 now and about 
R> lo000 later on This last sqm is to lie 
invested and the allowance of Rs 30 a 
month to each of fus w idow s is to be given 
out of the interest thereon 

The Indian Women s Universitv is deep- 
ly thankful to the late Dr Lande and the 
noble hdi*s for the yen liberal help tliev 
have given to this movement 
HingneBudruk D Kane, 

Poona Citv Organiser Indian Women s 
Universitv 

The Press Association of India 

The Press Association of India has sent 
the following cable to the Prime Munster 
the ‘^ecretan of State for India and Lord 
Smha Lnder Secret nn of State for India — 
The Press Association of India begs 
to invite attention to the repression of the 
Indian Press under the Press Act 1910 
resulting in the suppression of legitimate 
expression of Indian opinion and creating 
a great alarm m the public mind The Act 
since its enactment has penalised over 350 
presses and 300 newspapers demanded 
securities amounting to over £10 000 and 
proscribed over 500 publications Owing 
to the demand of secnntv ov er 203 presses 
nnd 130 new spapers have notbeen started 
Since 1917 the Act has been even more 
rigorously administered Leading mfinen 
tial Indian English journals like the 
Amnta Bazar Patnka the ‘ Bombay 
Chronicle the Hmdu the * Indepen 
dent the Tribune the Ptmjabee 
and leading \emacular papers bke the 
Basumati the Swadexlinutran the 
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the ‘ Hind vast the Bharat 

imtra have been subjected to its ngoun> 
Several Indian newspapers are irbitrarih 
barred from the different provinces On 
the other haml violent provocative 
writings m the Anglo Indian Press ire 
entirety immune Government refused last 
September an open inquiry into the opera 
tion of the Press Act urged by Indian 
members m the Imperial Council I^cgiti 
mate criticism on the Rovvlatt Act, the 
Punjab Martial I aw and other grievances 
is crippled In executive action Influential 
journals arc disappearing because of the 
existing Act and its administration The 
utnentdafced expression of public opinion 
is bound to drive discontent and unrest 
underground The extreme and unjustifi 
able seventv to which journalists arc 
subjected is painfully evidenced bj the 
arbitrary deportation of Mr Hormman 
Editor The Bomba} Chronicle and Pre 
sident of this Association The Association 
presses for the repeal of the Press Act 
urgeatlv 


The Prei* Act Supremely Reasonable 

The following telegram has appeared 
inthedaih papers — 


Bomba} Jul} 18 
At tlie Esphna le Pol ce Court Ilombav 
1 efore the Chief Fresi \enc\ M agistrate Mr 
Mai adeo N Desa appeared to mate a dcclarn 
tion as publisler of \oing Ind a Wien 
asked b> UisWorshp to depos t a sec ntv of 
Rs 1 000 Mr Desai submitted the following 
statement — - I hare been ad\ sed not to gi\e 
anj security apart from wl at has alread} been 
taken from the keeper of Young lnd a as in 
the opin on of tho^e including mj> self who are 
responsible for conducting the journal extra 
ordinary endeavour has been made to keep its 
columns pure and undefiled by any sed tious or 
e\en hostile taint Everj endeavour has been 
made to serve both the Government and tl e 
pubic fearlessly but with die regard to eiery 
interest I can only express my very deep regret 
that Government has been unable to appreciate 
the eer\ ce that Young Ind a has rendered to it 
during critical periods and has been so ill advised 
as to ask for any secuntv being given by the 
publ si er After read ng the statement His 
Morshp said no secuntj was taken from the 
Desai sald - he meant the keeper of 

TheM-ig strate -You svr tl c L« per of lbc 
press has depos ted Rs l ooo 

Mr Desai — V es 


The Magistrate then ordered that K« 3 OW 
shoull 1> lenoMUl subject to the proviso ot 
Section h (1) of \ct I of 1010 Jit* Wershp 
farther ordered thnt it a change tn thepnceot 
1 rintu g were made te iu uhl hn\c to depot l a 
further si m offs J 000 


Mr Desai s truthful and courageous 
statement extorts rtsjiect 

The last sentence m the above extract 
w Inch vv c hav e italicised show s conclusive 
U how suprcmelv reasonable the Tress 
Act is The Magistrate says in advance 
that if a change m the place of printing 
were made * the publisher ‘would have 
to deposit a further svim of Rs 1000 
It is tal en for granted thnt n mere 
change in the place of printing would 
make 1 oung India more seditiously 
inclined than it nlre ulv is in the opinion of 
the Magistrate * How absurd and ludi 
crous 1 And tins is Law r 


Indian Women’s Univeriity 

A Tfvv T VCTS AND Figlres 

1 This University was formalty inaugu 
rated on 3rd June 191G at the first meeting 
of its Senate in the Fergusson College at 
Poona 

2 Dr Sir R G Bhandarl ar and Fn« 
cipal R r Pnrnnjpve are its Chancellor 
and \ ice Chancellor respectively. 

3 The Malula Pathashala (Womens 
College) and the Mabilashram (Girls High 
School) both of Poona, nre the only m$ti 
tutions w orbing under the guidance of the 
University 

4 There nre sixteen students m the 
college and one hundred m the school The 
staff of those institutions contains four 
M A s and 4 B A s of the Bombay Uni 
v ersity 

5 The first convocation of this U°* 
versity was held on 15th June last 
which Mrs Barubai Shevade the firs* 
graduate of the University received her 
degree of G A (Graduate an Arts) at the 
hands of the Chancellor Dr Bhandarkar 
This ladv has joined the staff of the above- 
mentioned institutions 

6 The Senate of the University consists 
of GO Fellows who are representatives o* 
six electorates Affiliated schools and col 
leges elect 15 patrons elect 10 members of 
Graduates Electorate elect 15, members 
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Mr* niirub.ii M e\ nde 
first Ctiv Inatc In 1 an Won «n * l n \tr* tv 


of the Educated L(ldics Electorate elect 
10 members of tl e General Electorate 
elect 5 anil the ^natc co-opt* 3 miking in 
till f 0 T\»ti\eFt1lws retire every vear 
automatK-nlU uud tl eic places are filled np 
li\ new election* retinn B members being 
eligible for rc-elcction 

7 The present Vnatc contains C ladies 
and 34- gentlemen \cconlmg to places 
2 S l>elong to Poona 11 to Bombav 2 to 
Ovynrat 2 to B iroda State - to Smd 1 to 
1 uiyab 2 to Central India 1 to Bhopal 
State 1 to Bengal 3 to Madras Pre*i 
dcnc\ 2 to Mvsore State 1 to Carnatic 
nnd 4 to Deccan According to professions 
21 were or are professor- of colleges 13 
Head Masters and Inspector* S | leaders 
s doctors an l 7 otl cr* 

s It i* n natimal nnner*itt Vll 
2^—14 


nuthonti is centred m the ^enate which 
is made tip of the represent itnes of tie 
people Ana graduate can become a mem 
ber of the Graduates Electorate bj contn 
bating Rs 10 annuall v and anv person can 
become a member of the General Electorate 
bj contributing Rs 5 annuall v The list 
ofclgible voters prepared for the election 
m last April contained 2000 names nearly 
People from diflerent parts of India hate 
got tbemseh es enrolled as members 

9 Indian vernaculars are given the 
first j lace m the *clieme of studies and 
English is made a compulsory second Inn 
gunge 

10 The mov ement is supported mostly 
bv the educated middle class The perm a 
nent fund of the tnn ersitv consists of 3% 
percent Government Promissory notes of 
the face v nlue of hs 1 lo 000 Annual sub 
scnptions come to Ks 10 000 

11 Vltliough there is only one high 
school and one college w orking under the 
guidance of the lumersitv at present it 
is hoped that more institutions wall sprwg 
up later on Similarlv though Marathi 
is the onlv vernacular which has been made 
tl e medium of instruction it is hoj ed that 
provinces with other vernaculars will take 
up tl e idea One lad l from Gwalior pass 
cd the Entrance Examination of this Uni 
versitv in April 1918 with Hindi as her 
medium of examination Prof knrve the 
Organiser of the Indian 1\ omen S Umrer 
sitv has expressed his readiness to exert 
himself to organise a school and college 
that would gire instruction through the 
medium of Hindi if no w others m Hindi 
speaking provinces come forvv ard either to 
start an independent U omen s University 
or to found an institution to work under 
the guidance of this University m the next 
few tear* 

Poona 14th Julv 1919 A Maratha 

Tl e mote trulv independent educational 
institutions of the type of the Indian 
Women s Lmv ersitv we hare in our midst 
the more hopeful w ould our future be 

The Meeting of L&Ua and M*jnun 

Loila and Kais were children of two 
d eftaifls of wandering tnbes in Arabia. 
Thev were brought up together like two 
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ft*>pcct'i1 !(. i iikin contained about the 
* ,n,c «tntimcnn thnt the IVitnp did 
I ‘•limit tint it was n n lev nut tile t 
m order to e-tatlish the defendant i bonn Lie- 
" to_ show tint lie liml rn mumble 

V. r ' Hl, r*mg tlic statement* he i iilv 
1 ijl i lie rn.-t.oiuI naUmcnt nintle b> tlu 
1 ’ , « - cannot lu denied that mint who 
i ti -killed or woundel were innocent Inin 
i\ mi v Krishna in his i»ctition pertinent!* ob 
® r \ K \ t,nt the Delhi authorities themselves 
m,?o,enl S 'r" md,n " nkr to protnlc for the 
ui oeentMifTerers in the riots opened n public 
Unci I et live uld to this tli it no Attempt was 
made 1 \ 1 c Crown to show that c\ en one man 
, 1 r wo aided among the crow el was K „,|t\ 

,’?V ’ 1 , U himself The court *xnn 

’ I " ftf*. rC ,cd . l, l ,nn . t5l c fact that those 
'ere I die l were nunilxrrs of i violent nnd 
denser.,,,, mol, Tint foot tloct not 
"mltt of°' L t tnt ,ho *f •'CttnII, killed were 
i “ f ' ,o1 ™" nor In. tlic nrcu.c.1 in 1„, 
"'•> t lh ' '»"<*»»« *nf 
rollr ini tio, t, ’T'"' H,s “"Pl«"t tntti 
1 " ’* t,nt *1« >>™S » n til till re-ortet, to 

( .lnri; U l 1C , \ n<1Cr " h,ch t,u - ttns 

charged lias been also examined 

tth,'cIi 1S th. D "or nc " s r rj to me under 

wmen the accused was charired I aK Umiii.. 

prm£l f tl,e * KCtwd * » ncecssar* to 
/til ££ at thc statement is hle c 

A.X'S.ni’ 1 

Cttnc ,t , S “k P rk bl 'S td ”“*« >° 

to the public k,1} t0 « nlirin 

forego,’ ,„V ■» tl,e 

profat f„ t ‘nVThTJ^ t ,T bre ” 

it has not been nroeeri iw i£ cn ftbt ? ucrc 
no reasonable cround l-or^ 1 ! the acc V Scd hnd 

sst s ,°? £-r “rd?feSr,', o £ 

52 * h 

going into the nwl! without 

to cause fear or^W h " if lntended 

satisfied that the ^Whi 1 publ,c "care 
of these false statempnti a 81 ! 1 ” 2 and circulating 
nnd «l™ L 't^bU 

observed on this point Lnl 2.,f ac,ha Krishna 
witnesses were unable tr, n + P r °se«rtion 
instances of such ala™, £,«, te , ^ specific 
the articles m question h ,ng beeu ca « s «l bi 

Mr Gandhi concludes 

dents of lfala’ Kad^h ? S K r °sh ° r f t i hc , mtecc- 
‘vr su ia of the fact that 


Although tlwrc w is not thc slightest rcn«ort 
for expressing n^rct for an* thing he had written 
he cxprr'M-d it m lus dtatement to thc court 
for nu\ mu on m ions cxnggi-rntimn nnd of tie 
mtv umtcrnl fat thnt thc error if error it wn* 
wns com-cted b\ him ns soon ns the official 
inmmuiur/ tie was published nnd tlmt he jml 1 <h 
cd too thc Civ il nnd Mthtnn Gazette versioa. 
This ftuns to 1>e n (pustion of mnmfcst injustice 
Another fact w Inch who** s the action of 
the Prosecution in a \cr\ unfavorable light 
h i* lxxn thus stated m thc Mnhrnttn — 
The vase wns launched cm Oth June under 
Kule 2* of thc Indian DOHA ngnmst Lnk 
Kadha Krishna alter lie was ofTumll) warned 
bv tlu Press Advisor to thc Pun tab Government 
on thc 10th \prd i e some Ifi ilnvs nftcr the 
statements were published in the Prntnp Tin* 
nu uts that tlu Government had seen the articles 
thev objected to Kforc tlu date of the warning 
nnd had then thought that a simple warning 
would havi the dcstnd effect Hut not content 
with w lint tlu v themselves thought proper nnd 
adequate then thev resorted to prosecution in 
^unc and li ivc thus ridiculed their own prcvion* 
judgnunt 1 


Olher Panjab Sentences 


Hit sentences p isv.cil on I)rs Kitchlew 
nni! Satv npal anti some other leading men 
of Amritsar anil on Messrs Duni Clinnd 
Rnmbhaj Dutt Harkishm Lnl and other 
liadcrs of Lahore arc most astounding 
Thc judges w ho tried these persons had the 
same peculiar notions of what constitutes 
conspir icj , rebellion and war as those 
which actuated Sir Michael 0 Dvvjer in 
getting Martial Law proclaimed in the 
Tanjab Thev could not apparent!* free 
their minds from the influence of their 
surroundings, and were, therefore, mam 
festlv not fit to tn these cases And in 
fact such cases ought never to be tried In 
martial tribunals 


liKing the words rebellion and war in 
senses in which thev are used and 
which are found explained m authoritative 
English lexicons we must saj thnt it has 
not been established that there was an) 
rebellion or w ar in the Panjab And suppo 
sing there were it Ins not at all been estab 
ashed tint le iding men like Drs Satva Pal 
and Kitchlew and Messrs Harkislienlal, 
uuni Umnd and Rambhaj Dutt had parti 
Clp ~, ed m that sort of rebellion and w ar 
nat these persons took counsel to 
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get Her to cany on organised agitation 
against the Raw Hit Act w as in the optm 
on of the judges a cnmmal conspiracy 1 
If that be so then any kind of conference 
or meeting pm ate or public for purposes 
of deliberation or consultation for sett 
ling am, programme of constitutional 
agitation is conspiracv We ha\e read 
the Lahore judgment from the first line to 
the last but nowhere conld we discover 
an} proof of an} criminal conspiracy 
of which the Lahore leaders were guiltv 
A conspiracv of a different kind though 
not one which the Indian Penal Code 
can take cognizance of seems indeed 
to hare been hatched in the Pinjab 
a conspiracj of which the object it is 
presumed was that w hatev er extension of 
political rights the people of the other pro- 
vinces of India might have under the 
Reform Scheme the Panjnb must politi 
collv remain vv hat it Is Nav it is probable 
that it was intended that the Panjnb 
should make progress backwards b\ the 
curtailment of peoples rights Sir Michael 
0 Dwver \\ ns guiltv of this conspiracv — 
w ho else w n« is not known 

W ere it not for the tragic consequences 
of these trials some passages in some of 
the judgments would be considered highly 
comic For instance in an Amritsar judg 
ment the fact that oneof the accused start 
ednilatform ticket agitation and wrote 
intemperate letters to the railwav 
authorities in connection therewith is 
gravely brought forward ns establishing 
and enhancing his guilt 1 He w as mstru 
mental in stopping a cricket match Could 
rebelliousness go further ) The opening of 
/angartfiams or free kitchens for the poor 
dunng the shopkeepers strike in Lahore' 
has been pressed into similar service bv the 
Lahore tnbum! It too was an net of 
war* Put prav in what respect legally 
did it differ from the Strikers Lnemplor 
ment Funds in the W est out of which the 
unemplov «1 are heljxd dunng strikes and 
lock-outs 1 

The Lahore ju Iges hn\ e given it ns their 
opinion that the ol jevt of the Lahore lead 
era was to overawe the Government bv 
hartals and therehv l nng about the 

repeal of tlis. how Kit \vt Now the object 


of all constitutional agitation is to bring 
pressure on the Government in furtherance 
of a legitimate public object and this pres- 
sure is justified so long as there is no pby 
steal force no violence no armed resistance 
or an\ intention or suggestion thereof 
It has not been shown that the Lahore 
leaders either intended to use any phvsical 
force or had anv connection with »nv not 
ing or other act of violence which might 
have taken place Should Government 
dislike the inconvenience resulting from 
constitutional ngitntion and therefore feel 
tnchned to avoid provadmg occasions for 
such agitation in future surelv it must be 
an abuse of language to describe the object 
of constitutional agitation to be to over 
awe the Government 

It is too late in the dai for anj tribunal 
mihtarv or civ il to tn to make out that 
nnv form of pussive resistance (tall it Sat} a 
griha or bv am other name) is criminal 
It is and would remain legitimate nod 
constitutional in spite of w hat Anglo Indi 
nn or British judges ma\ choose to sav * 
For British justice though often the best 
is not always the best or the onlv vanetv 
ofjusticc The ideal and standard ofjustice 
and the ideal and standard of what is 
legitimate and constitutional nre jndepen 
dent of what «otnc British judicial and exe- 
cutive officers mai think or sav 

Hartals | shopkeepers stnkcs) and 
every other similar form of self-chosen and 
self inflicted loss suffering and mode of 
public mourauit, are immemorial rights of 
the people which no British or other man 
made pronouncements or lav. s can abolish 
or depnv e of their legitimacy Surelv it 
would be intolerable slavery if we could 
not have even the hbertv to suffer for a 
enu-e* 

Much is made in the Lahore judgment 
of the fact that the crow ds vv ere dispersed 
bv finng on more than onedav But that 
n crow d v\ as fired upon does not m*it«elf 
show that the men forming the crow d w ere 
violent and dangerous were in the wron<* 
or constituted an unlawful assembly Chi 
the contrary what has to be proved first 
of oil n. that [ a) the crow d was v jolent 
and constituted an unlawful assembly 
lb> that other means had been tned 
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buds u owing side b\ side with affection 
and love «=euetl\ treasured in their hearts 
They hoped and dreamed that one da\ 
tlje\ w ou Id he united in w edlock and li\ c 
onl\ for each other But this was not to 
be rhe\ w ere separated from each other 
laik was married to a weilthv person 
T he disappointment of Kais w as so great 
that he became mad — Mnjmtn He thought 
onlv of Laila he spol c onlv of Eaila He 
wandered into the wilderness till he lie- 
came a living si eleton and even wild 
beasts took pitv on lum and became 
fnendh to him In the meantime, how 
e\er, the husband of Lada died and she 
sought the love distracted Majnun But 
the return of Laila w as too late Majnun 
did not recognise her Laila spoke of her 
insatiable love for lum, but Mnjmtn des 
cnbed to her the Laila he ndored-his 
. ed J ^ tla ol tl,e P nst Then their cy cs 
met and Majnun recognised her But this 
w as only for a brief moment , instantU his 
madness came hacl and he rushed awa\ 
into the desert, and once more they were 
separated, to be united onh on the other 
side of death 

The picture represents Laila speaking to 
Majnun Tw o of her attendants are stand 
ing behind her The camel dm er in the 
loreground is mal ing fire 

s I a Gnptf 11 “ ntUrJ C ° llect '°" “ f Mr 

N.lur.Iu.l.on of the Exolic 

It is a somewhat trite though common 

S7„ r pl T d by AngI ° „T 3 

ion Br, tellers to cry dorm onr polit.ol 
aspirations or to assert that ne^donot 

sr==ssa-fissB*2g; 

SSjs=S3rSl? 

Ag.Sgi to the re B”teh THl l fr0m 

t' , "bj m t'hietvordfd d' ^ *’"'■** d ™° e 
' grat,tuil ' ! *s not a.rLd.gelmm’llnnS 


word, the tiling onginalh did not exist 
in Britain, and it was subsequently that 
its want wap felt and so the tiling and its 
name w as attempted to lie transplanted to 
British soil Scnoush speaking, mam 
exotic animals, plants, ideas and institu 
tions luuc been naturalised and hate 
flourished in new habitats This process of 
conscious and unconscious naturalisation 
has gone on throughout historical and pre 
histone ages Very often the exotic has 
partially or completed supplanted what 
w ns indigenous That what has not been 
or is not, can not mcrclt for that reason 
he, is a most foolish argument 

Punjab Affairs. 

Whatever may hate been the case in 
former ages, nt present the English langti 
age is so highly det eloped and its \ ocabu 
Ian is so rich that w lintev er Englishmen 
do and think and feel and intend, may be 
adequately described and clmrnctensed in 
English w ords Therefore, it would not be 
right to say that it is not possible proper 
ly to describe and characterise recent events 
m the Panjab and the policy pursued 
in that unhappy province by its rulers 
and the rulers of India There is 
quite an abundant stock of words w 
the English lexicon to correctly des 
cnbe and characterise those events and 
that policy And though English is not 
our vernacular, our knowledge of it, too 
though defective, might suffice for such 
true description and characterisation Bat 
on account of the Press Act, such true de 
scnption and characterisation mav not 
seem advisable, —particularly m the case 
of those new spapers and periodicals which 
do not possess presses of tlieir ow n 

The * Pratap” Case. 

This is a case in which LalaTSadha Kn 
shna, editor of the “Pratap* ,was sentenced 
to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
w hich has been reduced by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Panjab as an act of mercy 
Even if he had been released as an act of 
mercy, the wrong done to him would not 
have been wholly undone , for he ought 
never to hav e been prosecuted at all In 
cases of injustice like this if the accused 
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person were set free, if it were declared 
that he was wrongl\ prosecuted and if he 
were compensated for whate\er pecuniar) 
or other loss he had sustained then alone 
it could be said that as much justice had 
been done to him ns was possible under 
the circumstances 

"Mr M K Gandhi has subjected the 
charge sheet and the judgment in this case 
to detailed criticism He saj s 

In mjr humble opinion the judgment is a 
travesty of justice The case is in some respect* 
worse even than Babtt Hahnath Rox * case 
There ore no st irtling headlines as in the Jrib int 
lasc The accused has been sentenced not oi a 
section of the Indian Penal Code but on t rule 
temporarily framed as a war measure 


He examines the indictment as follows — 
Let us turn to the indictment Now a 
charge-sheet should contnui no a\ oidabk miuxu 
racies and no innuendoes But ive hnd that th * 
ind ctment contains material inaccuracies One 
of the three statements claimed bi the Proseci 
tion to be false is that the accused « ml m his 
paper that thea (the crowd) were hred at in 
Delhi without tiny cause Now this is a 
dangerous inaccaiiaca The passage in tjucsttoi 
reads they were «f lease from their point ot 
new fired at without nm cause The worU 
italicised have been omittevl from the charge 
thus giving a different meaning to the writing 
from the one intended bi the writer Iron* the 
third item too the relevant portion whu> alters 
the accused s meaning in his faiou* has been 
omitted The third lOnnt con ln< > * the 
people threw stones and bnckba*? tbe 
when the authonties had taken the 

initiative The relevant and rt'™ G'ng sentences 
in the article from whch the ,« extracted 

are Hat it is possible t* at •omebodt amon g 
this huge crowd might ** ,,e thrown stones on 
the Pol ce officer (betoreJ" et sorted to finnp) 
h icn admitting th«$ "*«*' thf 

wisdom and pni.' f,u T of “woritia 
demanded that sot-* oth , er m f thod , than fir >"K 
guns should have *** nt, °P t 2' " llh *» l ? 

suppress this disi nrbn . nce Th . l f * <?n ^ nce ''»*»» 
the portion ita 1 ' 0 ^' 1 n?a,n n,teT ' thc , " hok 
meaning lfsi 1£ " lvn omission was made bi a 
defendant it 1 . ^mount to -uppers s,o 

ren and he ' l>n ‘‘ n^ntlr put him«elt out of 
court Done bv prosecution the omission 
has passed m”* tcr b,,c m realm it is far more 
dangerous, h nn •HE**?'? ,rn . on P*n of 
a defendant , T | uf Cr \’' VM bv « material 
om « ion inf rmc ' or otherwise mar succeed 
mbnnmne a ' > out an ungist conrntion as it 
appeal to H flre <lonc ,n th,< C1 ^ 

In the I iinrf,1s 1 caie m Smdh the Pro- 
secution cl inr S ct ^ Jtthmal with «i tp- 


pressto ten for bringing the Got eminent 
into hatred and contempt, .and the tra mg 
magistrate observed — 

What are we to think ot the good faith of a 
w nter catering for a considerable bodv of Smdlu 
readers who having at hi» hand the materials 
from which he could have compiled a true and 
faithful account of the events at Delhi dehber 
ately set out to garble those materials so as to 
put the action of the authorities tit the worst 
possible light * It has been proied that he 
deliberate!! omitted from more or less respon 
sible accounts of the occurrences certain state 
meats What was his intention in so doing 5 
There can be no doubt that it was to hold up 
t > hatred and contempt the authonties respon 
-ible for mainta mng law or order 

The application of these observations to 
the charge-sheet in the Pritap case is 
obvious 


Nor is this all 

T he las! paragraph of the charge conta ns an un 
pardonable nnuendo 1 he accused has pub! si ed a 
number of sed l ous and ntUmmalory all vies but the 
Crown prefers to proceed under Rule J, The sugges 
ton that the accused has wr tten sed t ous and in 
flaramuoti articles could only be calculated to pee 
jud ce the defence 1 hase newt setn an nd ctment 
o Imsely dra»n op and so atgumentat ic as th s In 
a properly const tuted court of Li» f venture to th nk 
that « would haie been ruled out of order and the 
accused set free « thout having to enter upon any 


Mr Gandhi then criticises the judgment 
The judgment too lam sorrv to sat Laics 
the same impression on ones inmd that the 
charge does— an impression of prejudice and 


haste It 


The 


Jsccution have also 


false Now I have I hope already demons 
trated that two of the statements in the in 
(lictmcnt could not be proied to be false for they 
are statements torn front their context and 
incomplete No arnonnt of evidence to prove the 
fal«itv of «uch incomplete statements could 
possibli be permitted to injure the accused 
There remain onlr two statements to be 
evamtned The find statement is R v the 
evening of the 31st Varch forty II ados and 
Mussulmans had been killed Now it w ould be 
tmite clear to nnvbodv perusing the judgment 
that even now it is not known how manv 
persons were killed I suggest that the dectlng 
laetor m examining the falseness or otherwase of 
the above statement is not the number killed but 
w hether an\ people were killed at all Ifanvthing 
could then alarm the people it was the fact ot 
firing not neces*anlv the number Idled And 
the fact of finsg is not denied As to the 
number the newspapers including the Uiglo- 
indiau pre*s had different versions The learned 
Judge dismisses the plea that other 
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to disperse jt md tli it tlu.se failing 
(c) thej 1 id to be fired upon The 
Lahore tribunal Ins reversed the process 
nul p rtlv from the ftet of the crowd 
ha\ ng been fired upon appears to Imv c 
tdl en the conclusion for granted tint there 
w is rebellion and w ar in Lahore And if 
there was the Lai ore leaders were guiltv 
o! ^ ^gmg w ar though there w is no direct 
or indirect proof of their comphcitv 

The Case of Babu Kalmath Ray 

Tint a man who ought ne\er to ha\c 
1 een prosecuted at all and if prosecuted 
w ho ou^ht ne\ er to hat e been coni icted 
and j uni shed has had his sentence reduced 
a an act of merej docs not from the pub 
ic point of i lew in the least lessen the in 
justice done to him Of course so far as he 
is personallv concerned the reduction of 
his sentence is a relief to him and to his 
relatnes and friends But in the interests 
of justice and of popular rights an 
endeavour should be made to get the 
sentence pronounced on him re\ ersed bv a 
higher tribunal The appeal to the Pnw 
Council must therefore be pressed Not 
that we expect that his conviction would 
thereby be certain!) quashed But all legal 
means must if possible be tried to obtain 
justice We would therefore urge all lo\ers 
of justice to contribute to the Kahnath Ra\ 
Appeal Fund and send their subscriptions 
*? j £ r 'i nkrishn a Acliarji (50 Hamson 
Koad Calcutta) who is the treasurer 


Appeals to the Privy Council 

We do not know whether an) appeals 
to tlie Pm) Council have been preferred 
in an) of the cases of conviction of the 
popular leaders in Amritsar and Lahore 
but it may be presumed that there will be 
a tew Should any appeals be successful 
e\ en then the price of such success must be 
considered If it were absolutel) certain 
that Pm ) Council appeals always ended 
in the -undication of justice it should not 
be lost sight of that the expenses which 
have to be incurred are a verv heavy fine 
,j£. the P^spect of obtaining justice be 
t v5 h f , ap p ea 1 1s 15 by no means certain In 
rf Jl rSt P lace to err is human and those 
to whom appeals are preferred m England 


arc human bungs In the second place the\ 
art not ill nbo\c racial ind political bias 

Nevertheless where pecuniar) circutn 
stances permit I’m v Council appeals mat 
be advocated as p irt of our publicity 
campaign 

PS Wc arc pi eased to It am m tins con 
nection that the Pnv \ Council has granted 
leave of appeal to twent) one Indians 
com itttd b\ Court AInrtnl at Lahore in 
connection with the not at Amritsar on 
April 10th The nppellants contended that 
the alleged offences w ere committed before 
the establishment of Martial Law there- 
fore tliev should have been tned b) the 
ordimrv courts Lord Haldane in announc 
ing the judgment said that without ex 
pressing any opinion on the facts of the 
case tliev were bound to advise the Sove 
reign that there should be a sertitmv of 
what had been done m order to avoid 
chnnces of miscarriage of justice 

The Independent understands ' l PP e '“® 
lnv e also been lodged or are about to be 
lodged in the Lahore Conspirac) case 
(k E Is Harkishen Lai and others) 
Amritsar Conspiracv Case (K E 1* 
kitchlew and others) and Gujranwnla 
Leaders Case (k E Is Amaniath and 
others) It is expected Ieav e w ill be granted 
in all these cases Sir John Sjmon leading 
Counsel has been retained on behalf of t« e 
appellants 

The Hon ble Pundit Motil il Nehru has 
received a cable from his solicitors ui 
England informing him that Messrs Bugg" 1 
and Rntanchand s petition in the Amritsar 
National Bank case for special leave to 
appeal from convictions and sentences 
passed bj the Martial Law Commiss oners 
was heard by the Pn\) Councillors on the 
23rd Jul) Their Lordships granted 
leave 

An Addendum 

After the article entitled Some Thoughts 
on the Yellow Peril had been printed for 
the present issue w e receu ed tlie follow 
mg note to be appended to tl e sentence on 
page 129 ending we trust and believe 
that Mr Montagu s great deed will not 
be too great for the age in which we 
In e — * 
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to f Mr . Moilt ag” bill has come 

ten Th„ T“ * h " “ rt,cIe ™* 

ten Though not satisfied „,tl, sceral 
features of it— notable the handling of 
the question of the Budget md a cunous 
tagueness other Sattem ninth it 
would have seemed safer to define— 
the w nter is still coma need that Mr Mon 
tagu is standing courageous!) for that 
spirit of justice in which lies the hope of the 
'of ' lnd that nnv defects are due— not 
to h,s mtCTtjon but to the forces with 
w nich he is forced to contend S E S 
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The Crewe Committee's Report 

The Crewe Committees Report on the 
reorganisation and re-constitution of the 
Secretary of State s Council & c has been 
published Me have not recened a cop 3 
but find the greater portion of the ma.ontv 
report with the mmutes of dissent sub 
mitted bv Prof A B Keith Mr B \ 
Basu and Sir J B Brum ate published in 
the dailj papers 

nfrtJr ^ th A pnnC, P al recommendations 
of the Committee with which we find our 
tbA f S » m genera! a #re€ment are embodied m 
the following passages of the Report 


India l or^ar C amo^t r rom C !f1 g0 ^ d eminent of 

Policy reqmre to secure^ 0 " 3 °, f Jm P m * 

the matter at issue bv thfr* 1 * reconsideration of 

resolutions and these « , ft ° 01 ' } >Jrn,e '* ns of 
advisory ,n character to b * 

The Government may accent a“r 'T sanct,on 

because they a-iw h ^ r reso l utlQn ««ther 

bmu, tta T *S?to S3 J*j \T 00, “ , ” 

Assembly Where for ‘ the °P nlon of the 
ot sZ'JZ "VM™. to th. 

u joint KfSVgj 1 

<>/«■< non otficul 
of a resolut on should he b T d,,! cussion 

of authority as s^dar fJ 6 " the same d 'g«e 

proposals aod that ttepnS“h°h“«? 


Refn r f Lf p S57 r ® to us that the conception of the 

«$=. as 

jste.ASSa assK^rs"^ **» 

Following the phraseology of the Joint 
General ,E* 1 ^ CC ) “ mm ' ;nd that the Governor 
™! ** wstmeted that save in the 
certifiiif^E UtC nccc * sit > no measure should be 
for by the Council of State 

& pre . vlcms approval of its si bstance 

17 ° f S , t ' Ue on the ground that 
t) e legislation proposed is essential m the inter 

of Indin w ****? *? Td " ' lnd g° oJ g°' ernment 
ru\?f m '\ e n °te that the words employed m 
clause -O (4) of the Government of lnd a B 11 
regarding certification by the Governor General 
in Council arc the safety tranqu Ibty or 
whlT *^ nt r b i ndl ? or an > P a 'rt thereof 
tJian 1 »1.« PPe *i. t0 T bc °f somc " hat wider import 
than tho-c m the Joint Report p 

totC, 0rde , r . thmf0 ? to S lre proper emphasis 
to the legislative nnthontj of the Assembly we 
that " be T? r ^lat.on has the 
of P t^ T f r; yont r of the “““-official members 
® f fn tb< i Legislative A«embi) assent should be 
^tnhTf— ? 3 ii! n . C ? <e * m " h,ch tbe ‘^ecretaty of 
State feels that his re-pons bibty to Parliament 


SsmSSSs^ssr^s 
Si' d ~ 

» -ffitte 0 } 1 * s»™»u«.t 

of maintenance of the lnd a Office th* COst 
sum P a yable under heads (a) and f bl to il j Xact 
mined bv agreement between the 

^r„ d ! ^'"‘?r,.° f 

under th.s scheme w ould m ' lde 

rntnt agreed to between the Jnd.a oL he adjnst 
Treasury as a result of th* ° ffice and the 
the Roval Comm^^S^fion. of 
XT " h ‘f b Lord Welby presided ^ d i ,ure 
Office building a„d Slte 3 n P j S ‘ ded The lnd, a 
J">7 pud for „ ,bo pan b?te„*" l1ar Pr°- 


," e support also the recom 
advising the abolition of thVr e ? dat, °n 
Secretarj of State but w e * „ 0nac ^ °f the 
the appointment of an .—.f 1301 support 

merely id.. 11 UTesonno.M„ _ _ j 


the appointment of an ,rJl COt support 
mereh Advisoiy Comc,,^ Spons ‘Me and 

The reasons for opposrn« te f m lts stend- 

h-ire l r n „? r m 3 su ^h a Co 
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m hn minute of dissent He concludes 
lus ob*-en it ions on tins subject b\ sa\ ing 
I im therefore opposed to an Ad\ isor\ Com 
mittee with no responsibility and no stntutorv 
f uretir n* If it should he decided that for some 
t me at least a Council or mi Advi^orv Committee 
i« nccessan 1 should prefer a Secretary of State 
n council and to mal c it easy for the Council to 
di* ippear when the time comes vi ithout lia\ ing 
to wait for a Parliamentary Statute I should 
ccept the recommendation of Professor Keith 
that the King in Council v\ henever he is so ad 
vised raai make an order transferring the fune 
tion« of the Secretarj of State m Council to the 
Secretarj of State and abolishing the Council 
Ivor do I see much objection to accept as an 
alternative the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate 
that the Council should at the end of the 1st 
period of 10 jears cea«=e to exist unless the 
Parliamentary Commission reports in fa\ our of 
its continuance 

We think there is great force in Mr 
Basil’s contention that the pow er of \ eto 
at present possessed bv the Council should 
be retained 


If the final Parliamentary decision now be m 
favour of an \dvisory Committee distinct frotn 
the Secretary of State the Committee should 
have statutory powers so that the difficulties I 
have suggested as likely to arise may he 
avoided , and so long as the revenues of India 
are bj Statute vested m the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt w ith by him irrespective either 
of the Government of India or of any popular 
control in India I \\ ould not abolish the veto of 
the Council the veto has, it is true never been 
exercised, but its existence must hav e a restrain 
ing influence and must strengthen the position 
of the Secretary of State as against the Cabinet 
The abolition of the \ ote may create unnecessarv 
suspicion in India as an attempt to remove the 
last obstacle to the inroad of the British 
Treasury on Indian rev enues especiallj m view 
of the fact that the non official Indian element m 
the body which would advise the Secretary of 
State is about to be strengthened 

As regards the composition of the 
Council or the Advisorv Committee, \\e 
endorse the v ie\\ s of Mr Basu Regarding 
the Indians to be appointed Mr Ba$u 
says 


The Report recommends that not less than 
one third of the body should be Indian public 
men selected from a panel and leaves it open 
to the Secretary of State to appoint other 
n i S re P rcsen tmg special interests or posses 

ex P e nence In mj opinion 
tlie alt ered circumstances the 
oH P ™? S , mmg the officials when they 
e tempted to overstep the limits of th e |r 


spheres of stimulating, advising, and guiding 
the popular governments, of harmonising the 
relationship between the official and non official 
Prov mcnl Gov emments and betw cen thcGovem 
ment of India and its Legislative Assembly, the 
nutliontv wlitch will have the final decision 
cannot be safely constituted with less than half 
its members ns Indians I would, therefore 
recommend that half of the number should be 
Indians and I am prepared to concede, though 
this is neither desirable nor essential, for I am 
sure Indian electorates w ill elect men possessed 
of the requisite qualifications, that not less than 
two thirds of this number should be selected as 
recommended in the Majority Report, the rest 
being nominated by the Secretary of State 

Half the number of members being thus 
suggested to be Indians, regarding the 
other half Mr Basu observ es — 

\s regards the other half it must be evident from 
the nature of the duties that the Council or Advisory 
Committee will have to d scharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials The official experience wilt 
be primarily and efficiently represented in the des- 
patches that will come from the Government of India 
and also in the permanent departments of the India 
Office, this experience while essential in matters of 
ordinary administration in which the Secretary of 
State will interfere less and less is not of the same 
value when he has got to deal w th important matters 
of polcy or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical questions between the official governments and 
the popular elements Under these cond tions it is not 
only not desirable but may even be embarassmg to 
have a preponderatmgly official element in the Council 
of the Secretary of State What is wanted is not a 
redupl cation of the Ind an official point of view but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points 
of view The Indian point of view will be secured by 
the increased representation of the non-official Ind an 
element The Brit sh point of \ lew can only be secured 
by the introduction into the Council of a new element 
namely Englishmen taken from the public life of 
England I would therefore recommend that room 
should be provided for such association by faying down 
that not more than one-third of the members should 
be officials who had held office in Ind a, the rest being 
men of British experience nominated by the Secretary 
of State To my mind a Council so constituted will be 
an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we are setting 
up If we revert to the old constitution of an over 
whelming official preponderance in the body which 
will advise the Secretary of State we shall be courting 
grave risk I see no sufficient reason why the members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State should be as 
now excluded from s ttmg m Pari ament There 
would be obvious advantages if they were allowed to 
do so especially if they become a merely advisory 
body* 

The majority of the members of the 
Committee hav e opposed the proposal to 
establish a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian affairs We are in 
favour of the establishment of such a 
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committee, ami of its retention nntil India 
gets full Dominion government The fears 
of the Crewe Committee of eicessh e par- 
liamentary interference in the affairs of 
India t are entirely groundless Hitherto, 
what has been every M P.'s business has 
been no M P.'s business The actions of the 
Indian Executive in India and Great Bn 
tain must be subject to scrutiny, control, 
and reversal, if need be, somewhere and by 
some persons Seeing that it is proposed 
to keep the.snpreme Government in India 
practically autocratic for an indefinite 
period and that even m the Provinces 
popular control must, if the Reform Bill 
passes as it is, lie for an indefinite penod 
more nominal than real, parliamentary 
control must be made more real than it is 
at present. And the only way to do so is 
to appoint a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian Affairs The ob- 
servations of Mr B N Basil on this sub- 
ject are so statesmanlike that we quote 
them in full mspite of their length 


PiRLUMZVTiRT Committee 
16 This is a feature of the Montagu Chetmsfoid 
Report whch has met with universal and unqual fied 
approval in India The Majority Report has raised 
an objection to it which it considers fundamental 
namely, that an increasing interest taken by Partia 
meat in Ind an affairs might encourage a tendency to 
interfere, and might militate against the object of 
the reforms, which is gradually to transler control 
to the Legislatures in India We have to bear in 
mind, however, that this object, special!) in the 
Central Government, is remotely in ocaspect and we 
shall base a long wav to travel before reaching it 
in the meantime all the mote vital concerns of 
Government will remain vested in an official executive 
This executive will have a very d fficult part to play 
It is casting no slur upon it to say that it is not 
prdbeily Ira ned or constituted for its new role 
Hitherto, it has held all the threads of administration 
m its hand* it has been al ke the source of p#wer 
and the instrument of ils effective use in all d rections 
Henceforth, while it will still exercise the paramount 
functions of government, and consequently retain 
its position of unchallenged supremacy in what are 
justly regarded as the attributes of power namely, 
the enfotctmtnt of law and order, it will have ia 
other branches of administration to take a subordinate 
place as executant of the will of the people whom 
ft is controlling and governing mad fferent sphere 
The Civil Service has shown great adaptability in 
the past, and I hope its fabric will respond to the 
new cond tion* in a spirit of loj al cooperation. But 
the whole situation requires careful supervision and 
guidance not alone by the Secretary of State but 
by Parliament itself Parliament is Tuyw deliberately 
transferring some of its pow er to the Indian krgista- 
« 30—15 


turn andjhas reserved to itself the determination 
of the future stages of further transference until India 
his secured self government within the Empire 
Therefore until that goal is reached, India would not 
only not fear any tendency in Parliament towards 
taking an increasing interest in ber affairs, but would 
urgently want it, and would welcome any means to 
secure it \\ e cannot at the present moment give 
Parliamentary representation to India, though India, 
which is still governed by Parliament, stands on a 
different footing in this respect from the Dominions , 
and therefore the only way to secure in Parliament some 
knowledge of and interest in Indian affairs is by means 
of a parliamentary Comm ttcc, which will be annually 
constituted with- importation of fresh blood and will 
thus in the course of a few years gne the House of 
Commons a fairly Urge number of members with some 
acquaintance with Indian affairs Even if this Com- 
mittee, like the Committee of Public Accounts, deals with 
the preceding year it w it! be able by its annual reports 
to place before Parliament a resume of some of the 
most important aspects of administration in India, 
in a form essentially different from the present official 
reports on the moral and material progress in India 
The British publ c will haie the inestimable advantage 
of having a picture of India in outline, presented 
by an independent bod) of men who are dissociated 
from both the official and non-official elements in 
India and are the chosen representatives of the 
British people and the Indian publ c will have 
access to an authority which it will regard more or 
less as impartial 

In bts remarks on the India Office staff 
also Mr Basu makes dear the Indian point 
of mcw s 

17 As regards interchange of the superior 
staff between England and India, I d 0 not 
appreciate any very great difficulties The 
higher officials in the Indn Office may and should 
front time to time be sent out to Indn to serve 
or assist in the Secretariat and their place taken 
here by Indian officials vv ho should lie of Indian 
descent, if available 1 would not claim arty 
special privilege for the Indian, but it is only 
fair that a hen the Indian is equally qualified, he 
should have preference, not because he is art 
Indian but because the British element will, in 
the very nature of things, be preponderating^ 
represented in the India Office staff This w til 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow 
into a system and so arranged as not to affect 
the prospects of the home officials As regards 
Indians being allowed to take a responsible part 
in the higher control of the Office, I think »t 
should be definitely laid don n that there should 
always be an additional Indian permanent 
Under Secretary of State Ordinarily he should 
not be an Indian official With an Indian non- 
officiat member in all the Provincial Exeat tire 
Councils, and probably more than one minister 
in all the provinces, vv ith also not less than two 
members in the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, it will be easy to combine -aon- 
cScialtrtwimg with, administrative knowledge 
iil a non official Indian selected for the post 
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THr modern Rqvirv 

In the 'll o\c we (lemur to the words 
not because he is in Indian Where 
general qualifications ire cfjual in Indun 
should be preferred to a Britisher because 
he is in Indian and because the India Office 
is meant for the management of Indian 
affairs Until the whole world is inter 
nationalised or at least until throughout 
the British Empire otilj merit is til en into 
consideration but not race or nationally 
a full v qualified national must e\er\ where 
liav e preference in the affairs of his countrv 

Sir James Meston on Democracy in an 
Eastern Country 

In Reuters cabled summarj of Sir 
James Meston s evidence before the Joint 
Committee we find him stating that the 
Government of India fulh appreciated the 
griMtv and magnitude of their responsi 
bihties of creating for the first time inhisto 
rj a democracv m an eastern county 
What is the exact meaning of this claim of 
creation 7 Does it mean that it is the 
Go\ eminent of India who are creating a 
democracy for the first time in any eastern 
land ’ T1 at w ould be clearly a wrong 
claim For Japan China and the Philip 
pines have all had for years more or less 
developed democracies previously created 
If it is meant that it is the British Go\em 
meat which is establishing a democrat for 
the first time in the eastern land called 
India |hat also is not histoncalh true for 
even Mr Vincent A Smith can be quoted 
to pro\ e that democracies not less deve- 
t& ■any 

ed for centuries in ancient India 

And what a democracy it is which the 
Indian Reform Bill proposes to establish 
m Ind a 1 

Work of India’s Delegates in England 

Readers of Indian newspapers know 
what the different bodies of delegates are 
do ngm England to press on the atten 
tion of Englishmen what powers over 
tl eir country s affairs Indians \\ ant It 
would ha\e been of great advantage if 
tl ey could hav e presented a united front 
But it -would seem as if that w as not to be 
Could not the delegates i oree to make 
tl eir demand 1 of one 
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thing at least munch ns regards #l * 
least the introduction of the principle d 
popular control ov cr some subjects undf r 
the Government of India’ In other word? 
m addition to pro\ metal affairs tP® 
principle of diarch\ should be npph<? 
to nil India affairs also Indian mmistej 8 
being in charge of transferred subject* 
and executive councillors m charge P 
resen cd ones and all the subjects beirio 
transferred in a decade or two to Ih^***” 
ministers responsible to the represent ativ £* 1 
of the people If in affairs of the grate? 
moment to the people touching the 1 
lues liberties health and cconom ,c 

condition thev are to be subject to ' m 
nutocracv we do not see whv thd r 
should go into raptures because m tP e 
provinces Indian ministers maj 1>e 
appointed nnd dismissed at the plcnsu rc 
of the Got emor because their silanes a fe 
to he a matter of bargaining because the ,r 
adtice may or maj not be accepted PT 
the Got emor because the revenu^ 

are first of all to be commandeered 1*7 
the Government of India and by tl ,e 
Provincial Governments for their 
serted subjects and only the crumbs le lt 
are to be gi\ en to the ministers for th^ ir 
transferred subjects to be supplemented t’T 
fresh taxation if the provincial Gover° 
ments agree to it because the Indian ad“ 
Provincial Governments are f.o have ft 1 ** 

. power and machinery to pass whatev^ r 
laws thej like and to prevent the passa£ e 
of whatever laws they dislike because tP e 
Government of India would continue 
have arbitrary power to makeuse of the of 
Regulations relating to deportation o e 
claration of martial law &c and so al* 0 
so forth 

The Indian Daily hen s is quite right* 0 
observ jng 

There is no one apparently there to get nfor (I1 
at on as to prec sely what s meant by the Reforrf! 
except that there s to be a so called democracy to D 
dr ven n bl nkers by the Go ernment 1 ke ticca g^ r _ 
tats No one asks S r James Meston whether 
proposed to g ve the country the control of the Pr^ ss 
Act or of the tar ff or of the pol ce or of the ntf° 
duct on of Mart al Law at any moment and thou£ n 
we know nferent ally that all these subjects are to 
reserved these are precisely the matters o er wh c " 
the m nd of India has been so perturbed and the m."* n 
cause of the unrest apart from the econom c causes 
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What we want. 

Both Moderates and Extremists agree 
in holding that in the long run India 
must hare full self gov eminent in all 
provincial and all India affairs The 
parties differ onlv os to what should be 
demanded now and as to the steps which 
should lead to complete self rule and the 
penod which the gradual attainment of 
self rule «hould occupv There is also 
another point of difference If the kind 
and degree of self gov eminent proposed to 
he given to ns for the present do not 
appear satisfactory to us and if the givers 
practicallv sav Take this or you get 
nothing should we run the risk of losing 
the little that is offered bv standing up 
for a substantial measure of self rule 
as the first instalment or should 
we make a very respectful salaam 
and say Ganb-parwar you are very 
merciful ’ We confess we are not adepts 
in the arts of political bargaining or of 
political begging But our natural in 
chnation is to demand something substan 
tia! something vV'hich will lead me vita 
bly to full self government watbia a 
definite penod Wc believe that the Take 
this or y on get nothing 1 attitude is camou 
flage that it is not rcallv optional for the 
British people to give us political liberty 
or withhold it from us and that if we 
really deserv e a thing and mean seriously 
to have it we must get it It is also 
our belief that whatever little may he 
given to us now raaj be used by our 
opponents for about a generation to pre- 
vent our getting more by these opponents 
continually demanding Prove by your 
performance that you deserve even what 
you have got before y ou agitate for more 
Therefore from this point of view it is 
better to have nothing than to have some 
thing inadequate something » kick vriHaot 
irresistibly and w ithm a definite period lead 
to autonomy both in the provinces and in 
the whole of India. 

Both Moderates and Extremists have 
too readily agreed to exclude the Army 
and the Navy (which does not yet* 
exist) from the sphere of the self govern 
ment which we w ant M e know this readi 
ne^s has sprung from a desire to pervent 


and allav all suspicions of our harbouring 
separatist or rebellious intentions But 
can Home Rule ever be a reality without 
the opportunity and the pow cr of Home 
Defence > So long as the Indian Army 
is not both manned and officered mam 
ly by Indians the taunt vvul be flung 
m our face that a people who cannot 
protect and defend their hearth and homes 
certainly do not deserve Home Rule and 
cannot keep it if given to them But 
if we be content to exclude the Army and 
the Navy from the purv lew of our political 
demands how and when ore we going 
really to nationalise the Indian Army and 
Navy 7 And what about the financial aspect 
of this exclusion 7 Out of 8G millions sterling 
budgettedfor thecurrentyear by the Govern 
ment of India 41 millions are for the Army 
(and 24 2 millions for railways) These 
items absorb 75 38 percent of the total 
revenues From the remaining 24 G2 per 
cent we can safely challenge even a lcgisla 
ttve assembly and ministers to whom all 
subjects have been transferred to adequate 
ly improve sanitation irrigation agncul 
ture industries education and science 

lawar Chandra Vidyasagar 

On this the 29th day of July Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar brcatl cd his 
last To-day wc remember him with love 
gratitude and rev erence for all that he did 
and suffered for Hindu wi lows for all that 
he tned to do for Kuhn Brahmin girls and 
women the victims of a polygamous 
system of marriage for all that 1 e did to 
rouse the social conscience of the Hindu 
public for all that lie did for famine stnek 
en men women and children for all that 
he did for the education of girls for all that 
he did for the cause of Sanskrit and general 
education for all that he did for Bengali 
hteratare for ike manhood that nns at 
him and the tender heart of a woman 
which lay concealed within his tough 
extenor It is a great pity and i shame 
that the most courageous and humane 
thing which he did m life— the re mtroduc 
tion and legalisation of the re marriage of 
child widows— continues to be looked upon 
with d sfavour most of all in the province 
of his birth 
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Peace Treaty Ha# Not Brought Peace 
to Europe 

Though “military war’ his ceased 
betw ecu the Allans on the one hand and 
the Central European powers on the other, 
the Peace Treat) does not contain an) 
prov istons for the prev ention of economic 
w ar between them , on the contrary , some 
of the terms are in effect a declaration of 
economic war, which, when the parties 
are read) for it, mi) lead to ‘ 'military 
war” This is not all Actual fighting is 
still going on between different parties m 
"Russia, m and on the borders of Poland 
and Rumania and Hungar) , &.c 

Besides this there is disastrous clnss 
w ar in England and other countries, as in 
the coal mine areas in Yorkshire in 
England, resulting in the flooding of 
mines worth millions of pounds Other 
industries have also been affected 

Where the essentials of peace are not in 
the heart of man, external machinery 
and arrangements can not bring it about 

Death of Dr T. M Nair 

B) the death of Dr T M Nair, the 
"Non Brahman Movement” of Madras 
loses its bulwark, and India loses a strong 
personality— a man who, during the 
greater part of his public career served her 
well and right manfully and who only 
latterly ga\e up to party what was meant 
for all his countrymen He rendered effectiv e 
sen ice to his fellow-citizens in connection 
with the Madras Municipal Corporation" 
It is generally believed that his taking, up 
the cudgels against Mrs Annie Besant led 
her to deflect her almost unsurpassed ener 
gies to the field of Indian politics If this 
belief be correct, Dr Nair’s active campaign 
against her produced a good result which 
he did not intend it produce No sane man," 
no lo\ er of humanity and of India, can ap 
prove of the \ irulence and hatred of Dr 
Nair’s anti Brahmin campaign At the same 
time, no fair minded man can fail to observe 
that it is the unjust, unrighteous and in 
human character of the Hindu social system 
in the South which is primarily responsible 
ir this \ milent hatred The non Brahmin 
vement will not ha\ e been brought into 
in v am if it leads the Brahmins 


ami other high -caste people m the South tP 
recognise in practice the common anti cqu H , 
humanity of themselves and the so-calle 
low -caste and non caste people 
"Hindu#" in America 
By now several natives of India hat® 
become naturalised citizens of the Unite * 
States of America Naturalisation in a fre ^ 
democratic country can give our country* 
there that fullness of opportunity t 


show wliat stuff they arc made of. which 1 
denied them in their motherland r In a fre^ 
country like America it is practicable, tocf» 
to speak and w rite the whole truth aboil 
India, which is not possible m India I'd 
these reasons naturalisation in A meric' 1 
ought to receive nn impetus j. 

We are glad that the political ardour d 
our country men in America has found a 
outlet and an embodiment and organ 
• The Indian HomeRulc League of America’ * 
and Young India Revolutionary propd 
ganda is unw ise and futile, and unngln* 
eous, too, w'hen it advocates murder Tl ie 
mature and wise judgment of La! a 
Lajpat Rai could not have taken shape d 1 
any other kind of united political actmtj 
than a Home Rule League In connectid 11 
with the League Dr Hardiher has been d c ’ 
hv ering lectures ui many states and citi^ 
and forming branches and enlisting nev v 
members His activity, as described i n 
Young India , the monthly organ of tl ,e 
League, is v ery praisew orthy 

Colonel A ate recentlv asked a questio 0 
ux the British House of Owmiums reld 
ting to Lala JLajpat Rai’s socalled nnsr* 
presentation of British rule m Americd; 
True representation is as Britishers a» a 
Anglo Indians see tliemselv es , mi> 
representation is as patriotic Indians and 
impartial foreigners see them 

Many of our readers are writing to us i° 
know the address of the Hindusthan AssP 
ciation of America It is 116 West 39t“ 
Street, New York City, USA 

Dr Sudhindra Bose s circular letter t° 
the Press, printed elsewhere suggests a 
duty w Inch we ow e to our country As 
many other things, so m this the progre 5 
sive Indian states like Mi sore, BarodA 
Travancore &.c may take the lead 
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Gwalior has been forging ahead in indus 
trial actmty There is much to learn in 
America about industrial education and 
enterprise Why not send a deputation 
there to observe enquire and report 7 

Mr Shaft a Appointment 

As the immediate cause of SirC Sanka 
ran Nair a resignation w as the Govern 
ment s Pinjab policy it is in the fitness of 
things that his successor has been found in 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi 
whose ardent and wholehearted admira 
tion of and homage to 0 Dwyensm found 
public expression in the banquet &.c gn en 
to the outgoing Paojab satrap It does 
not much matter that his appointment has 
not been haded with delight even by his 
own commumtv and that he has never 
given any proof of zeal for the improv ement 
and spread of education thesubjectof which 
he is to be in charge He opposed Mr 
Gokhale s Elementary Education Bill The 
surprise is not that a Shafi has been appoint 
ed but that aSankaranNairw as appointed 
Some people have observed that if accord 
mg to the principle of turn and turn about 
a Musalman was to follow a Hindu why 
was not Sir Abdur Rahim appointed 7 
But it is forgotten that that gentleman 
wrote a veiy patriotic and very juSt minute 
of dissent to the Public Service Commission 
Report And Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulln and 
Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan too were 
not quite safe men Government could not 
take anv risks 

China and Japan 

Since the signature of the Peace 'Treaty 
Japan has reiterated her promise to the 
Allies to restore Shantung to China and 
only retain the economic control of the 
railways and the Kiaochao concession 
It is believed that the Chinese delegates in 
Pans will eventually * gn the Versailles 
Treaty It is stated that the late Austrian 
concession at Tientsin will revert to 
China 

The Chinese Government is expected 
soon to sign the Peace Treaty after the 
explanationfrom the Peace Conference that 
Japan s pledge to restore " Shantung to 
China was not given to Chula a^gne but to 


all the Allies The Japanese wall withdraw 
troops from Shantung but wdj retain the 
economic control of railways and the 
peninsula She will also receiv e the posses 
cion of the German concession of Kiaochao 
We are sure the Chinese are able to see 
through this economic camouflage Eco 
nomic dependence is not less injurious and 
humiliating than political dependence 
And the protection of economic interests 
has in the history of empire budding 
nations not rare}} furnished the occasion 
and excuse for military enterprises Hts 
tory may repeat itself in China in this 
respect And why is Kiaochao to go to 
Japan 7 China was and is an Ally Why 
is she to be treated like a conquered enemy 
countiy in am matter 7 

Influenza and the Paucity of Doctors 
The recrudescence of the influenza 
epidemic has led the provincial and 
Indian Governments to issue comtnuni 
qnes and suggest the taking of precau 
tions &-c But there is no mention 
of the need of increasing the number 
of doctors Of course it takes years to tram 
up voung men and women into doctors 
But influenza is not going to disappear 
this very year nor is it the last and 
only epidemic afflicting India Plague has 
been here for well nigh a quarter of a 
century Influenza may follow suit It is 
imperatively necessary to immediately 
establish a good many medical colleges and 
schools But unfortunately they are not 
pet bureaucratic or imperialistic schemes 
or bobbies So the treasury is empty 
Indiana m South Africa 
It is with pain and resentment that 
Indians have learnt that their countrymen 
in South Africa have again to face the 
necessity of another strenuous passive rests 
tance campaign They are about to be 
deprived of the trading and land-ow*nmg 
nghts which they enjojed even tinder the 
Boer regime Representations made to 
and by the Government of India have up 
till now pro\ ed ineffectual —because India 
is not self ruling As the community 
is thus threatened with pauperisation 
and ultimate destruction a sees on of 
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the South Afnc in Indian C-W-to 

been convened for the 3rd mstnnt to con m t h c pnee of rice in Bombay (12 percent)™*" 
fer on the tubing of some concerted notion Madras (11 percent) and m the price of salt i* 
Meanwhile the Indians arc signing the Bihar and Orissa (1C per cent ) At the end ? 
agreement to disregard the civil laws in May lhlO wholcsalcpncts of food *«»«* «p 
South Africa is long us urn Hty mpeung ^ ‘ S£3S “«h ( Sf 

anj class distinction or disability upon ftA CI ageof the prices winch ruled nt the com® 
the British Indians remains on the statute ponding date m the last three 3 cars T1 
book Our sisters and brethren there weighted nvemgc showed a me of 97 per ccn 

The price of nee rose by 01 percent TI lc 


hate our deepest sympathy 

We are pained to learn that in East 
Africa too, attempts continue to lie 
made to injure the trading and other 
interests of Indians, though it is their 


increases in the chief nce-producing areas werf 
70 per cent in Bengal 121 per cent in Bin* 
and Onssa 4J per cent in Burma and 35 jp” 
cent in the V auras Presidency Wheat pne* 
increased by: 63 per cent In the principal whea , 
— , provinces the Punjab show cd a rise 


efforts from before prcBnt, S h<! nJS , nh,ch SSSSS * nvS «* 

ha\e made East Africa what it is the Central Produces and Berar 00 per cent, 

r om p . r„-„ Itu l,.». and Bihar and Orissa 09 per cent The price 

Famine Prices Everywhere barley rose by Cl per cent (unweighted nverag*' 

Famine may not have been declared the weighted average showing a rise of 85 p 


everywhere but famine prices rule through cent The noteworthy increase was m 
out the country Prices were verv high and Onssa (133 percent . 1 and the United Ft f 
, . , ui.ii. ,, , . b vinces (85 per cent) There was an advance 

last } ear too but this 5 car there Ins been , 19 per cent m tkcpnce of janar ami 110 J>“ 
a further nse ns the follow mg figures cent in that of bajra in India Gram pne” 
compiled bv Commerce wall show — showed n rise of Do ^per cent^ the ^noticeaV ^ 


The wholesale prices of food grains and pulses 
in India at the middle of March 1919 increased 
by 63 per cent (unweighted average) accord 
ing to a return issued by the Department of 
Statistics ns compared w ith this tune last year 
The weighted average price of ncc m India 
advanced by 60 per cent The increase in the 


great nee producing provinces w as GS per cent 
m Bengal 96 per cent -- r *-’ * n — • 


percentage increases being 126 in Bihar i 
Onssa 121 in the United Provinces 116 ’ 
Bengal and 105 in the Bombay Presidency 
Thc price of arliar dal ndv anced by 89 per cer’„ 
in India it rose by 187 per cent m Delhi l?* 
per cent in the Central Provinces and Bern 
138 per cent in thc United Provinces and 103^* 
cent in Bihar nud Orissa There was an increrf®*; 


_ Bihar and Orissa^Sl of 38 per cent in the pnee of ghi and of 65 
per cent in the Madras President and 39 per ccnt ™ that of raw sugar (gurl The me of ljj 
rept in Burma Among the minor proving par cent in rm sugar (gur) Sind Bnluclustg 1 
the nse of -a per cent in the birth West >» stnhuig The price of salt rose bj ,6 per erf 1 
r rentier Produce 73 per cent in Assam 07 per g nhhongh it declined m the Bomh» 

cent in thc Central Produces and Berar 04 per Jee^dencj (18 per cent ) Bengal and the Madrt= 
cent in the United Provinces and 59 per cent Pres denc> (6 per cent ) Delhi (5 wr ccn Vs 
in the "Ptmjab is noticeable According to the X t TVit TnaiVewow- ^ t 

figures that have been issued by the department in j e est Frontier Province oS per v 

for May 1919 the wholesale prices of cereals P,,n J ab 35 P" cent Pnces int 

and pulses in India at the end of that month United .Provinces remained unchanged 

were more by 3 per cent as compared with the The situation is verv venom and ca^ 9 
previous fortnight The price of wheat rose by r su -y a “ on 1S very serious ana 
4 per cent but there was no fluctuation m the *or not only temporary palliative measure 
unweighted average price of nee the we ghted but for lasting remedies as vv ell First ° 

average showing a rise, of 3 per cent Of the all the causes have to be studied disp£® 

amJ then 

per cent each ' Gram showed a rise of G pef As t0 the causes non official Indian opim^ 

- ' ■ - — is not likely to coincide with official view 5 

Those amongst our public spirited 
sons famous or obscure who are xnterefi* 


cent and arhar dal 1 per cent There was a rise 
of 5 per cent in raw Sugar (gur) nnd 1 per cent 
m ghi w hile the price of salt showed a fall of 1 
per cent The marked provincial fluctuations art 
an increase of 11 per cent in wheat in Bengal 13 
per cent in barley in Bihar and Onssa 34 per 
»»«*■» Burma and 18 per cent in Bihar 
and Onssa 21 per cent in grain in Bengal and 


ed in economic inquiries and competent 
undertake them are earnestly invited 
study this \ ital problem It is a questi on 
of life andaJeath for our people 
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tfoffl-,™ ? to , 1 ¥. h ?P ed ™ one u, 11 follow 
the example of Maharaja P K. Tagore 
r h ° n ** f recent conference ln^tfre 

Bntish Indian Assoaation rooms 

an Oil how nbout two months 

4 by irtne of k t^ bnSOn . Rt L ? horehad succeed 
Zi J^ttne of the exceptional powers conferred 
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«pon him 

| tr ? ke ofh,s P" 1 the prices of meat wheat 1 
choice fay te “enliaH T T Gentlemen if the 

tion j y am JS^2 m l£'r ,uid “ n “ stm 


forogn’’ mdraSlS "proScts "“In 5 '? 0 ,”* ■“ > 

s-sao-iW’sS 

nehme the objiris „ ™ J? tl “^ed to 

iSf „,e c f„ 


"Was it a joke or was it merely the 
animal in man that spoke > * 

^ ® Patnka Security Cate 

Though we are not surprised we are 
orry that the bench of three High Court 
fete? " Il0 sat to hrr ' r the Aamta Bazar 
z'atnka s appeal against the forfeiture of 

orterffrf 0 ? 5 \°°" W »P b 'M the 
offbrioture He are not competent 

mdmcnt <1 f" Sh °”u* 1 , e<:0rrert ” ess of thnr 
' r ,i0 ? *!“ ,Cgal POmt nett but 

been correct*! *l ,at ,f th ' l! "' b »» 

S“?“ r .'5“ , " , ' d 11 ,s » bad la« 

bg against the spint of political pro 
gressirencss .Lasts should be sucl" as 
*™' J *"«? “« Malang and rent 
>ng which do not suggest or directly 

Ssrr&Sg** 

not dir^Sw and measures which does 
« 7 P r lnd,rcc tlj produce some 

? r re P uIsioI j hat degree of dislike 

hSSfSSX','* Styled ' ont '“Pt or 

Hatred it is not alw ai s easy to say 
Commendable Industrial Plana 
Tt J ms «*«» « s Pleasure to learn from 
the pipers that the honorary secretaries of 
the Indian Industrial Conference aremakino- 
efforts to extend tl e usefulness of that 
tions in thrCC ,mp ° rt ' lnt P r ' lct ‘C'»l direc 
It is intended 'shortly to publish a renvd 

Industries^ ° f Indian CoodTSrf 

\r~3u i.” " h l c b was compiled by \fe«sm 
fndholkar and Chintamam some rears ayo 
A 1st of Indaa and foreign S 

S^^-=n=£--~ 

intended in ^ ° s com P ,e<! Thirdly it S 

intended to organise a cornu ercwl nroWtun m 


£ ^our Meeting m Madras 

Madras has been making headway in 
one democratic direction leaving behind 
backward provinces I.ke Bengal Wh cn the 
Calcutta postmen struck m order that ^ them 

gneiances might be remedied they received 
no help from their politically mmS- 
conntrymen but on the contran Boy 
Scouts and members of the Calcutta Urn 
\ firstly Infantry Corps were encouraged 

“o In Mai ™ 


Si!? 1 a to* 


"r *«•» "c»"“u?K»™‘„t 

that m tb„ cJuu'Si ZraSdcri ’i. ''■"'“'tred 
tions to workmen on the soil ThlV*** *?* a 

S3 AJSr* 

Bre.tal and best democ™^ p„Std «* 

sa-r*- 4 -«s.a 


Mr Gandhi Postpones Civil j 

It has often be?n wgVd m Z J dlence 
that armed fights for freedom , P a ff es 
tbe question ,1 ‘ 

means recommended to be adon^d'V 
wanning freedom are intellectual P j for 
suasion and rerel dJSSS n?L ral 
means is of course , lhe oest 

pbjs, colic, intellectually an” 
to any class of men m tL reo rid • ” 1 ™ 1 


ti,™ _ . the 'world 

Oftbc^t if Sis'" toaster 

b. Gandb. Asbe SST„™ Mr M 
the present orenmstances of th^ 3 ^^ 
to keep ayfl disobedience in aL th Conntrr 
is nothing more to be .said 
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Indian papers ha\e insinuated tlmt the 
w nrmng of gra\ c consequence* com c\ cd 
to him by Government nm hue nmlc 
lum nervous Thev do not know of vv lint 
metal he is made ‘'omc Indian pijicrs 
have exhorted him to give up thoughts of 
end disobedience for good Me thinl 
that is n futile unnecessary and rather 
panicky nnd officious exhortation 

Report of the Sadler Commuuon 

The Report of the Calcutta Innersity 
Commission 1ms leaked out Some of its 
recommendations ha\c appeared in a 
Madras Anglo Indian paper from which 
other papers lm\c copied It is grcntly to 
be hoped tlmt this lcnl age docs not pro v c 
the unfitness of nn\ class of men to go\cm 
themselves or nn\ other persons 

As for the recommendations which 
ha\c been published ns nil the rceommen 
dations nre most probably interrelated 
comments on any of them had licttcr not 
be made till the Report itself is before us 
Seholar*hip» for Oriental Women at the 
Umveruty of Michigan 
The scholarships for oriental women at 
the University of Michigan U S A arc 
known ns the Barbour Scholarships Tlicv 
were established m June 1917, through 
the generosity of the Honorable Levi L 
Barbour of Detroit The income of $100 
000 is dev oted to these scholarships nnd 
the income is such that the Unnersitv 
mamtains ten scholarships of the nnnunl 
value of $500 each ( V dollar is cqim nlent 

5 A’Jl.V mxur i.b at? 4? ) TJwur p&vpsise ss 
to provide for the care support marnten 
ance and schooling in the University of 
young w omen from Oriental countries m 
eluding Japan China India Russia the 
Philippines and Turkey No exact number 
is allotted to any country Applications 
for these scholarships should be made in 
writing to the President of tliC University 
of Michigan Ann Arbor USA Accom 
panymg the applications certificates of 
character and certificates showing seholas 
tic attainment and fitness for university 
work should be filed The scholarships 
are awarded by a committee consisting 
of the President of the University the 
Dean of the College of Literature Science 


nnd tic Arts the Penn of \\ omen nnl 
the Penn of the Medical ^bool There 
is sharp cornjKtition for the scholar 
ships Mniu more applications nre filed 
than can lie granted The amount of 
scholarship 500) docs not include 
travelling expense* nnd adds President 
II II Hutchins m his letter, from which 
the abate particulars hn\c been tnken *1 
tinnl it advisable that one should have 
some monev m addition to the $ 500 

In a letter to the editor of this Aewcu 
President II B Hutchins sat s that these 
scholarslujn hate nlrcndt lictn awarded 
for the coming Limersitt tenr, 3919 
1920 ' If ant Indian Indies dc«ire to 
become candidates for them for the year 
following 1920-21, I vv ould suggest that 
thet forward to the President of tfic 
Unnersitv credentials showing their 
training nnd fitness for work m tic 
Unitersity 

Danger of Leaving "Revolution" 
Undefined 

T1 e "Wnhrnttn 1ms brought to notice the 
danger to the public of lent ing Abe t\ orrf 
rctolution undefined m, the RottlaU 
Act When the Row latt Bill was undtjr 
discussion in the Legislative Council mnn> 
n member pressed the Gotemmentto define 
w lint is called ‘a ret olutionan mo\ ement 
but tile Gotemment refused to do j^on the 
ground that the meaning of revolution 
was perfectly plain It is nghth cor\ 
inwdfti? ilxai tkswgk iitf&eti&revrj .twtwwu^ 
of war and rebellion too arc perfect/^ 
plain yet in titter defiance of these mean 
mgs and of common sense as well it has 
been held that there were rebellion and w a r 
in the Pnnjnb nnd on that assumption 
martial law was proclaimed there and 
terrible sentences pronounced on many 
men which gi\e a shock to the moral 
sense and the sense of justice and 1 nmanity 
and tal e one s breath aw ay W hat 
guarantee is there that in spite of the 
meaning of re\ olution being plain 
regions will not be officially declared to b e 
m a state of revolution wathout there 
being any revolution there m the usual 
sense of the w ord 
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M OTI Babu Z'lmmdaroX Kataln was 
on his way home by boat There 
had been the usual forenoon halt 
alongside a ullage mart on tfaemer and 

the cooking of the midday meal w as in 
progress 

A Brahmin bo\ came up to the boat and 
asked Which wav are you going Sir ’ 
He could not hate been older than fifteen 
or sixteen 

To Xatalia Moti Babu repl ed 
Could you give me a lift to Nandigram 
on \ our w av ’ 

Moti Babu acceded and asked the \oung 
fellow his name 

Mj name is Tara said the bo\ 

With his fair complexion his great big 
eies and his delicate finely-cut smiling bps 
the lad was stnkinglv handsome AH he 
had on w as a dhoti somew hat the w orse 
for wear and his bare upper body dis 
pla\ ed no superfluitt either of clothing or 
flesh —its rounded proportions Iooked°l ke 
some sculptor s masterpiece 

\Ij son said Moti Babu affectionate- 
ly haievour bath and come on board 
\ou will dine with me 

Wait a minute Sir said Tara wath 
which he jumped on the servants boat 
moored astern and «et to w ork to assist m 
the cooking Moti Babu s servant w as an 
up-country man* and it was evident that 
his ideas of preparing fish for the pot were 
crude Tara relieved him of Ins task and 

* ‘Servants belonging to other provinces do not 
as a rule understand the n cet es of Ben~al 


y H^ thr0 ” S J' “ ' v,th “"Wkte nc 

, H t h “ «P one or tiro veec 
J " h “* shotted !, 

Tana?' * "° A fio'Shed 

IShjL "" r ‘““I OUt 

t fresh dhoti from his bundle clad t,,— “ f e 

■n spotless ti htte and „ “thal.t k 

smoothed bock hi, Bo, ,„ g Io C i»T ro “ 
h.s forehead into a duster behind h,s neck 
I n V th h 'l sacrtd El stem™, 

h.s host br '* Sl he P"” n, '‘ i himsllf before 

Mot, Babu toot him into the cabm 
where his wife Annapurna and their nine 
year old daughter w ere sitting The good 

voun^f Il' mme ^ Se,V taken " lth thecomelv 
to7^ uaT ^er whole heart went out 

!. J‘“ i.V? ere »?S ,d . he be eotmng from 
vt hose chdd could he be ah poor thum 
how could his mother bear to be separated 
from him ’-thought she to herself P 
Unner was duly served and 
placed for Tara be Mot, Babus side “h 

boj seemed to haie but a poor appetite 

Aan,p„n apu t ,. _doa„t.ba,bfalngs P sa“d 

repeatedly pressed him to trv this and that 
buthe would not allow himself to be ner 
suaded He had clearly a w ill of hi« «« 

■* 

or oh,t,n°;.r ap P'"““ ■>[ aajfuloeas 
When tlier had all finished Annaonrn, 
him aboa? hTl'df h alia 

thfs atTe”aftTa h s 1,?a”^fh d e S S ,,U ‘ 
awar from home at the eat, r .p'afS,™ 
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at this lack c t response She felt she w ould 
like io fe d and clothe and care for this 
ho vlesc waif till he w as made thorough!} 

'■a p lut somehow she could not find 
out what would please him When a little 
liter the boat was moored for the night, 
oiie bustled about and sent out sen ants 
into the i lllage to get milk, and sw eetmeats 
and whatever other dainties were to be 
had But Tara contented himself w ith a 
v eij sparing supper and refused the milk 
altogether Exen Mott Babu, a man of 
few words, tried to press tbe milk on him, 
mt he simply said “I don’t care for it ” 

1 hus passed tw o or three dax s of their 
life on the mer Tara of his own accord, 
and with great alacnty, helped in the 
marketing and the cooking and lent a 
hand with the boatmen in whatever had 
to be done Anvthing w ortli seeing ne\ er 
missed his keen glance His ex es.Tiis limbs, 
his inmd werealwajs on the alert Like 
Nature herself, he was in constant actix ttj , 
let aloof and undistracted E\erj in 
dividual has his own fixed standpoint, 
but Tara was just a joyous npple on the 
rushing current of things across the infinite 
blue Nothing bound him to past or future, 
his xvas simply to flow onw ards 

From the \anous professionals with 
whom he had associated, he had picked 
up man} entertaining accomplishments 
Free from all troubling, his mind had 
a wonderful reeeptiv it} He had b\ 
heart an} number of ‘ballads and songs 
and long passages out of the dramas 
One day, as was his custom, Moti Babu 
w as gu ing a reading from the Rama} ana 
to his wife and daughter He w as about 
to come to the story of Kusha and Lac a, 
the call ant sons of Rama, when Tara 
could contain his excitement no longer 
Stepping down from the deck into the 
cabin he exclaimed "Put aw ay the book, 
Sir Let me sing you the story ” He then 
began to recite Dasarathi’s \ ersion of the 
star} in a faultless flute like \ oice, 
showering and scattering its wonderful 
rhvmes and alliterations all o\er The 
atmosphere became charged w ith a w ealth 
of laughter and tears The boatmen 
hung round tbe cabin doors to listen, and 
^en the occupants of passing boats 


strained their ears to get snatches of th? 
floating melodv \\ hen it came to an eneg 
a sigh w ent forth from all the listeners,^- 
alas, that it should hate finished so soon 1 
Annapurna with her exes brimming 
oxer, longed to take Tara into her lap 
and fold him to her bosom Moti Babu 
thought that if onl} he could persuade 
the lad to stax on with them he would 
cease to feel the xx ant of a son Onlx the 
little Cham, their daughter, felt as if sh e 
w ould burst w ith jealous} and chagrin 1 

3 

Cham x\ as the onlx child of her parents 
the sole claimant to their loxe Ther e 
was no end to her whims and caprice^ 
She had ideas of her ow n as to dress and 
toilet, but these were liable to constant 
fluctuations So xx henex er she w as mv ‘t 
ed out, her mother xx as on tenter hooks 
till the last moment, lest she should gtt 
something impossible into her head If 
once she did not fane} the xx ax her hair 
had been done, no amount of taking it 
down and doing it up again xvould u e 
an} good— the matter xx as sure to end m a 
fit of sulks It was the same with molt 
other things When, hoxx eyer, she xx as in n 
good humour, she xvas reasonableness 
itself She would then kiss and embrace 
her mother f v\ ith a gushing affection, and 
distract her with incessant prattle and 
laughter In a word, this little mite of a 
girl xx as an impossible enigma 

With all the fierceness of her untamed 
heart Cham began to hate lara Slie 
took to tearfull} pushing aw ax h e r 
platter at dinner, the cooking w as done s^ 
badlx T She slapped her maid, finding 
fault w ith her for no rb} me or reason Ih 
fine she succeeded in making her parent*? 
thoroughlx uncomfortable The more mtei- 
estmg she w ith the others, found Tara's 
x aned accomplishments to be, the angrier 
she became Since her mind refused to 
admit Tara’s merits, hoxx should she not 
be xx lid when the} became too obtrusive ? 

* W hen Tara first sang the stor} of KusIh 
and Lax a, Annapurna had hoped that 
the music, xx Inch could li ax e charmed the 
beasts of the forest, might serve to soften 
the tLinjK.r of her waxw ird daughter Sb.t 
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asked her \nd how did you like it 
Charu ? A vigorous shaking of the head 
was all the reply she got which translated 
into w ords must ba\ e meant I did not 
like it and I ne\ er will like it so there 
Dinning that it was a pure case of 
jealousy the mother gflie up showing any 
attention to Tara in her daughters 
.presence But w hen after her early supper 
Charu had gone off to bed and Moti Babu 
was sitting out on deck with Tara 
Annapurna took her seat near the cabin 
door and asked Tara to gi\ e them a song 
As the melody flooded the eiemng sky 
seeming to enrapture into a hush the 
ullages reposing under the dusk and 
filling Annapurna s tender heart with an 
ecstacy of unutterable love and beauty 
Chum left her bed and cunt up sobbing 
What a noise you are all making mother 
I cpn t get a w ink of sleep ' How could she 
bear the idea of being sent off to bed alone 
and all of them hanging round Tara re 
1 elhng in his singing ’ 

Tara for his part found the tantrums 
of this little girl with the bright black 
ei es highly dn erting He tried his best 
to win her 01 er b\ telling her stones sing 
mg songs to her pla\mg on the flute for 
her —but with no success Only when he 
plunged into the m er for his daily syyim 
yyith his dhoti lifted short above his knees 
and tightened round his waist his fair 
supple limbs cleaving the w ater with skil 
ful ease like some yy ater sprite at play her 
cunous gaze could not help being attracted 
She yy ould be looking fory\ ard eyen mom 
mg to hi« bath time but without lettmg 
any one guess her fascination And \y hen 
the time came this little untaught actress 
y\ ould fall to practice her knitting by the 
cabin w indoyy with a w orld of attention 
onlv now and again her eyes would be 
raised to throw a casual seemingly con 
temptuous glance at Taras performance 
Thev had long passed by Nandigratn 
but of this Tara had taken no notice The 
big boat swept onwards with a leisurely 
moyement sometimes under sail sometimes 
toyycd along through nver tributary and 
branch The days of its inmates y\ore on 
like these streams w ith a lazy flow of 
unexciting hours of mild yanedness \o 


one yy as in any I rad of hurry They all 
took plenty of time oveT their daily bath 
and food and even before it grew quite 
dark the boats yy ould be moored near the 
landing place of some village of sufficient 
size against a yvoodland background 
lively w ith the sparkle of fireflies and the 
chirping of cicadas In this way it took 
them o\ er ten days to get to Kataha 
4 

On the new s of the Zamindar Babu s 
arrnal men palanquins and ponies were 
sent out to meet his boat and the retain 
ers fired off a saly o startling the village 
crows into noisy misgivings Impatient 
of the delav occasioned by this formal 
welcome Tara quietly slipped off the boat 
by himself and made a rapid round of the 
yallage Some he hailed as brother or 
sister others as uncle or aunt and in the 
short space of tw o or three hours he had 
made friends y\ ith all sorts and conditions 
of people 

It w as perhaps because Tara acknoyy 
ledged no bonds that he could yyin his way 
so easily into others affections — anyhow 
in a feyy days the y\ hole village had capi 
tulated unconditionally One of the rea 
sons for his easy victory w as the quickness 
yvith w hich he could enter into the spirit 
of every class as if he yy as one of them 
sehes He yyas not the slave of any 
habit but he could easily and simply get 
used to things With children he was 
just a child vet aloof and superior With 
his elders he was not childish but 
neither w as he a png \\ ith the peasant 
he yyas a peasant yyithout losing his 
brabmmhood He took part in the 
work or play of all of them y\ath zest 
and skill One day as he yy as seated at a 
sweetmeat seller s the latter begged him 
to mind the shop while he w ent on some 
errand and the bov cheerfully sat therefor 
hours dm mg off the flies with a palmyra 
leaf He had some Lnoyy ledge of how to 
make sweetmeats and could also take a 
hand at the loom or at the potter s wheel 
wath equal ease 

But though he had made a conquest 
of the y illage he bad been unable to oyer 
come the jealousy of one little girl and 
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A\1 of a sudden Lharu announced that 
she also must and would learn English 
Her parents at first took it as a great 
joke and laughed heartih o*er their little 
ones latest capric But she effectualh 
washed aw a* the humorous part of the 
proposal ruth a flood of tears and her 
helplesslv doting guardians had to take 
the matter senoush Cbarn was placed 
under the sani“ tutor and had her lessons 
with Tara 

But studiousness did not come naturallv 
to this flight* little creature She not 
onlv did not learn herself hut made it 
difficult for Tara to do so either bhe w ould 
lag behind bi not preparing her lessons 
but w ould flv into a rag or burst into 
tears if Tarawent ott to the next one w ith 
out her When Tara w as through w ith one 
book and had to get another the same had 
to be procured for her also Her icalousv 
would not allow her to put up with Tara s 
w ay of sitting alone in lus room to do his. 
exercises She took to stealing in when he 
was not there and daubing his exercise 
book with ink or making awn* with his 
p n Tara would bear these depredations 
as long as he could nnd w hen he could not 
he would chastise her hut she could not be 
got to mend her w a* s 

At last bv accident Tara hit upon an 
effectiv e metho J One da* as he had tom 
out an ink b spattered page from his exer 
cise book and w as sitting there thoroughl* 
vexed about it Cliaru peeped in Now I 
am going to catch it thought si e But 
as she ram e in her hopes were disappointed 
Tara sat quiet w ithont a w ord She flitted 
in and out sometimes edg ng near cnongh 
for inm to gue her a smack if he had b-en 
so minded But no 1 e remained as still 
and grai e ns e* er The little culprit w as at 
her w it s en 1 St e had never been used to 
l^c-S 10 " pardon nnd *et her penitent heart 
learned to make ft up Finding no other 
wav out she took up the torn out page 
and sitting near him w rote on it in a large 
round ban I I will never do it again 
She then went through a \anctv of 
manoeuvres to draw Taras attention to 
what she bad written Tara could keep 
Ins countenance no longer an l burst out 
laughing The girl fled from the room be- 


side herself w ith grief and anger — She felt 
that nothing short of the complete obh 
teration of that sheet of paper from eter 
na! time and infinite space would serve to 
wape aw ay her mortification ’ 

Bashful shrinking Sonamam would 
sometimes come round to the schoolroom 
door hesitate at the threshold and then 
tal e herself off She had made it up with 
Charu and the* w ere as great fnends as 
ever in all else but where Tara was con 
cerned Sonamam w as afraid and cautious 
So she tisuall* chose the time when Charu 
was inside the Zenana to lio*er near the 
schoolroom door One dav Tara caught 
sight of the retreating figure and called 
out Hullo bona is thatvou 7 Whats 
the news how is Aunt 7 

\ ou hai en t been to us for so long 
said Sonamam Mother has a. pain in the 
back or «he would have come to see y ou 
herself 

\t tins point Charu came up Sonamam 
w as all in a flutter She felt as if she had 
been caught stealing her fnends property 
Charu with a toss of her head and her 
voice pitched shrill cned out For shame 
Sonamam To be coming and disturbing 
lessons I ll tell mother To hear Tara s 
self constituted guardian one would have 
thought that her sole care in life w as to 
prevent the disturbance of his studies’ 
What brought her here at this time the 
Lord m ght have known but Tara had 
no idea 

Poor flustered bonaraam sought refuge 
in making up all kinds of excuses where- 
upon Charu called her a nastj little storv 
teller and she had to sink awn owning 
complete defeat 

But the s\ mpathetic Tara shouted after 
her All right Sona tell vour mother III 
go and sec her this evening 

Oh ' W ill vou 7 sneered Charu 
Haven tvou got lessons to do 7 111 tell 
Vaster masai * v ou see if I don t ’ 

Undeterred b* the threat Tara went 
over to Dame Cook s quarters one or tv* o 
evenings On the third Cliaru went one 
better than mere threatening She fastened 


* Resfectful w ar of ad 1 
teacher of English Tr 


referring to a 
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Il\ Till NKT* 

E \TK\ well him Hindu lun i« tnnp.lt 
, tint Ins ancestors Imi not ulwars 
lived in Imlitt Tlu motile * ow n mine 
for themselves is \r\ mis uni the v liehcvc 
th it thev nmc into the l’cmnsuli from tlu 
North across the mount un p isscs of till 
HimaKvis lndecl there ire still a few 
tnlisbun^ m the Himlukush tilled the 
I ill KnfT r or l iir 1 oik Ix.-cnn^e tliev are 
of pile complexion The ongtml stocl of 
the Ilindtis prob ihlv li ive lweii left bell mil 
on the Sotttliw nrd m irch of their 
conn trwncn 

\t inj rite the stones mil present 
religion of the people hn\ e grown np since 
thev crossed the mountains In cirlv days 
thev lnd no images Neither hid thev 
temples The) It ul open spices or clearings 
nnd here thev would gather m crowds to 
perform the] ire Sacrifice The fire vv ns made 
of w ood home to the spot on the b icl of 
n bull And there w tre pnests w ho recited 
chants and knew exactlv how to pile up 
logs— for this was done in geometnea! 
patterns verv cnrcfnllv arranged— andhow 
to make the oflenn^s Tins was the 
bus ness of the priest just ns it is another 
man s work to grow com or to understand 
weaving He was paid for it and used Ins 
mone\ to support his w ife and children 
As far as we can go back however 
Hindus have alw a) s believed that if a man 
wanted to be religious lie must give his 
whole life up to that A good man may 
manage a home and family nnd business 
tlie) say But if a man wants to be 
musical he gives all h s care and thought 
to muse if clever to studv And is it 
eas er to know Truth tl an to do tl ese 
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things’ So mu wi thev linven virv lysl* 
ideal of wlmt being rih„imn mcnn« Hot 
whiredo von thud thivcxpcctn mnn to 
go in ordir to become tins’ The musician 
takes Ins place In. fore some, instrument— 
docs lie not ’—the piano or the organ 
or tin violin Anil the Mudtnt goes to 
school or college Hut to liecome religious 
the Hindu would find a man into the 
forest’ There he would lie expected to 
live m n civ i or umkr trees tocitonh 
the wild roots and fruits that he could 
find m the wood nnd to weir nieces of 
the bark of the white birch for clothing 
This is n ennous picture thnt v ou see now 
with vour eves shut is it not’ Ilut it i s 
not finishcl \oti see the idea is that a 
great part of religion consists in quieting 
the mind \nd being alone without am 
need to thinl of food or clothes or home 
in silence amongst the trees nnd the birds 
must be a great help to this But it goes 
further Whit would become of a man s 
hmr living far nwav from other men^ 

without brushes and combs and scissors 

It would grow thick md unkempt -would 
it not ’ And so great masses of hair coiled 
up hastilv and fixed on tlie top of the head 
arc amongst the best marks of religion in 
these forest dvv ellcrs Thev na expected 
to bathe constantlv even to vv ash the hair 
but the) can not spare time from medita 
tion to make it beautiful Now and then 

we see n man like this passing along the 

streets of some Indian citv w ith his long 
staff in one hand crowned by three points 
— like the trulent of Neptune —and a 
begging bow 1 with a handle in the other 
But the place to find such people in great 
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forgotten, became old f ishionul so to *,pcnk 
Vnd tin inspiration ol tlic pi ice filled tin 
tire ims of the people more anti more The 
An ms fell in lo\c with Inch i mcl became 
Hindus 

And what was their thought about the 
fenow mount uns’ 

\\ h\ , it seemed to them that they told 
tbout the file worship and the fire about 
thei i 1 Yv eie not the ft inns of the sacrifice 
white like the Himal »\ as, .dunes mount- 
ir g upw ards like the tspmng peaks leas 
a g behind them ashes for eternal frost? 

Those snow \ heights liecatne the central 
objeets of their lo\ e Look nt them Lifted 
vbo\e the world in silence terrible m their 
void md their distance set beautiful be voml 
ill \\ ords, w lmt arc thee like ’ \\ In , thee 
ire like— -a great monk clothed m ashes, 
lost in meditation silent and .alone ' Tln\ 
arc Id e,— like — the Great God Himself, bn a, 
Mahadei * 

Ha\ mg got at this thought the Hindu 
mind began to w ork out all sorts of acccs 
sones and S) mbols —in w hich sometimes 
tlie idea of flame, sometimes of mountain, 
sometimes of hermit, is uppermost —all 
contributing to the completed picture of 
Sn a the Great God 

The w ood is "borne to the s icnficc on a 
bull Sn i possesses, an old bull on which 
He ndes 

As the moon slimes above the moun 
tains so He bears on His forehead the new 
moon 

Like the true ascetic, begging food at the 
householder s door, He is pleased with \cr\ 
simple gifts 

1 resh water, a few grains of nee and 
two or three green bcl leases are His whole 
offering, in the dail) worship But the rice 
and w ater must be of the purest, as though 
presented to a most honoured guest 

Why the bcl leaf is chosen, I do not 
know , unless it is that it is clover shaped, 
thus referring to thfe Trmitj, like the 
(shamrock For this doctrine is Hmdu as 
well as Christian and Eg) ptian 

To show how easily Siva can he 
pleased, Hindus tell a pretty stor\ 

A poor huntsman,— that is, one of the 
low est of the low , — once came to the end 
oi a day s hunting without having snared 


or killed a single creature Night came on 
and he was far from home, in the jungle 
alone Near b\, stood a bcl tree, with 
branches nc ir tilt ground and lie was glad 
to climb up into its shelter to pass the 
night m s del} from wild beasts But a- 
lie lay crouching in its branches, the 
thought of his w ife and children stare mg at 
home c une to him, and for pit) of their 
need gre it tears rolled down his cheeks 
nnd falling on the bcl lca\es broke them 
bs their weight and earned them to the 
ground Under the sacred tree, liowcscr, 
stood m image of Sis a (really, the short 
stone pillar with (rounded top, which u* 
tailed llis hngam or symbol) And tin 
tears fell with the le lies, on its head 
That night a black snake crept up the 
tree ind stung the man And the angeb 
came and carried Jus soul to Heascn and 
laid it dow n ut the feet of Sis a 

Then in that bright place >osc the 
clamour of m ui) \ oicts questioning— 
' Whs is this sn\age here ’ Has he not 
eaten impure foods ’ Has he offered the 
nght sacrifices ? Has he known the laiv’ 

But tlic Great God turned on them 
in gentle surprise— "Dul he not worship 
me w ith bcl leas es and with tears’" He 
said 

Looking closer at the flame, howeser, 
one thing was sen clear It had a blue 
throat,— -we see it e\en when we light a 
match — and in order to bestow a blue 
throat upon Sna the following story 
arose i 

Once upon a time all the Splendour and 
glorv of the gods seemed to he s finishing 
from them [This stor) must base been 
told first sou see just at the period when 
the old gods Indra, Agm and the Loros 
of the um\ erse, w ere grow mg unfavour- 
able, and the Tnmt) , Brahma Vislinu 
Sna, coming into fai our ] What to do, 
the gods dul not know But they 
determined to pra\ to Yislinu for advice 
He told them, perhaps contemptuouslv, to 
"gO and elmm the ocean ' ’ And the poor 
gods trooped forth eagerlj to do His 
bidding 

The) churned and churned Man) great 
and splendid things came up and the) 
seized them with delight, here a wonderful 
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tleph wt there b pnncelv hor-c un t 
l>eautiful wife for someone 

Fachvvasonh greedv to be first in the 
handling of the nest delight All at once 
something black be„an to come \\ elhn*, 
up and uptand then spreading over the 
w hole ocean it came Wliat is it 5 the) 
asked each other in horror It was ( oison 
—death to them death to the w orld death 
to the unn erse It came to their \erv feet 
andthev had to retreat rapidly m fear 
\lreadj thev were in the nndst of dark 
ness aruj. there \i as now here that thei 
could flee for this dense blackness was 
about to co\ef all the worlds In this 
moment of mortal terror ill the „ods with 
one voice called on Siva He hod taken no 
p irt in the receiv ing of gifts mac be He 
would be able to help them now Inst mtl\ 
the Great \\ hite God w as in their midst 
He smiled gentle at their dilemm i and 
their fear And stooping dow n He put His 
hand into the w aves and bade the poison 
flow into the hollow of His pilm Then 
He drank it willing to die in order to sa\e 
the world But that which would ha\c 
been enough to destroj all created lieings 
was only enough to stnin His throat 
Hence He bears there a \ atch of blue for 
ever 

Parhams one ol the most beautiful 
tm tbs that have clustered round the name 
of Maliadev however is the legend of tlic 
Boar Hunt 

Aqunn one of the principal heroes ol 
the Ore it War had gone up into the 
mount tins to spend three months in wor 
shipping Si\ i and imoking His blessing 
Sudden! \ one dac ns he was pnuo n 
before Hishn 0 amand offering flow ere the 
sound ot horns ran,, out with all the 
ntm clang of a roinl hunt 

The nest moment the bnow King and 
XJuten rode into view at the head of their 
retinue and came sw eepiog down the r inne 
in pursuit of a poor panting bo ir that ran 
up to Arfttns for protection The hero rou 
sed from his worship showed the boar a 
way of escape and stood to meet the dial] 
engc or the king now close upon them The 
next moment tl e whole hunt had come to a 
stop before him Thcquarrv was mine' 
ened the King —and his i oicc sounded like 


the winter blasts amongst tl e mount tins — 
Thequam was mine' Hon dared nit 
touch it 5 

At this address Arjun i blazed with 
anger and picking up the bow and arrow s 
be had thrown aside before commencing to 
worship he challenged the Snow King to 
dismount anti fight 

Accepted s ud the Monarch and the 
comb it began But to the hero s dismav 
he seemed to be attacking some terrible 
phantom for one after mother his good 
stout arrows di* ippeared into the person 
ol the King w orkmg him no harm 

Let s w restle then shouted Aijuna 
And casting aside his bow he flun„ him 
self upon Jus foe He w as met b\ the quiet 
touch of a han 1 on his heart and fell to the 
„roun 1 stunned W ell come on said the 
King as he recoiere 1 himself a minute later 
and turned aside from the contest But he 
seemed almost intone ited I must finish 
mi worship first he sawl in a thick voice 
taking up i garland of flowers to fling 
round the bn a Lingam The next moment 
the eves ot \rjum were opened for the 
bnow King towered above him blessing 
him And the flowers were round His 
neck* 

Maliadev Mahadei cned the wor 
shipper flinging himself on the ground to 
touih with his lead the feet of the God 
Butolrcadv the hunt had swept on down 
the valley and the Snow Kin,, had dis- 
appeared vv ith all His tram 

These are a few of the stones told 
iboutbna wlio is so deepli loved bv Hi 
dev otees F o them there is nothing m the 
worl 1 so strong and pure and all merciful 
as their Great God and the" books and 
poems of Hindus are vere few in w hich He 
is not referred to with tins passionate 
w orsbip 

Wherever vou go m Northern India b\ 
the road-side in cities and villages on the 
nver banks or inside the entrance to some 
garden if there is a tree that stands alone 
near the home of an\ Hindu vou are likelv 
to «ee beneath it one or more of the little 
stone pillars called the I in gam They mav 
have been taken from the bed of a stream 
and in that cn«e are likely to be of i Jon" 
egg shape But if thev have been «it bC 
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the hand of man, they are short amt slight- 
ly tapering, with a thimble-like top- Some-' 
time*>, m all good faith, the features of a 
tinman face have been more or less crudely 
marked on them, with white paint! 

In ary case it is only a question of time 
till some woman, passing by on her way 
home after bathing, stoops tenderly to 
pour a little water over the head of the 
emblem and sprinkles a few grains of rice 
over this. Then she bends her head to the 
earth before it, saying a prayer, nnd 
parses on. Such a simple act of adoration ! 

A man with no objection to a public place, 
might stop and offer bel-leaves, but the 
woman wants to reach home and be once 
m 01 e in hiding 

Now ■ and then, a heart more devoted 
and lo\iug than usual will prompt the 
touching of the head of the image with 
red or white sandal-paste, so cool and 
refreshing in this hot climate ! 

But this, after all, is but a fragment of 
stone. It is not He who is worshipped 
Still finer images of Him are those who 
come and go yonder amidst the passing 
crowd,— the monks and beggars, some 
asjien-covered with matted hair, others 
with shaven head and clad from throat to 
foot in the sacred colour, but most of them 
bearing one form or other of staff or 
trident and the begging bowl And finest 
of all will these be, when, retiring into the 
forest, or climbing up to the verge of 
eternal snows, they sit, even like this stone 
Lingam, bolt upright in the shelter of tree 
or rock, lost to the world without, in 
solitary meditation. 

Do you still want to know where to 
picture Him, how He is surrounded, what 
are the pleasures and what the history of 
His Olympus * The wdse and learned of 
His people will laugh at you — “Understand 
children,” they will say, “that this is the 
Great God of whom we speak ! He can 
have neither dwelling-place, nor history, 
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nor companions. Such things ‘ are vain 
dreams of men !” 

But if you should still persist that you 
desire greatly to know what men have 
dreamt of ilim in these directions, they 
will tell you something of the Indian 
picture of His home. 

Ear away amongst the mountains, they 
say, across the frontier, where the Hima- 
lavas are at their highest and India passes 
into Thibet; at the foot of the great ice- 
peak of Kailnsh, lies the lake Mntiasa- 
saroxara. Here is the reign of silqice and 
eternal snow. And here is the holy home 
that Siva loxes. Up here have gathered 
round Him all those who were weary of 
earth, having found no acceptance 
amongst the fortunate. The serpents 
whom all the world hates and refuses 
eome to Kailnsh, and Maliadev finds room 
for them in His Great Heart. And the 
tired beasts come,— for lie is the Refuge of 
animals,— and one of them, a shabby old 
bull, He specially loxes and rides upon 
And last of all, come the spirits of all those 
men and women who arc turbulent and 
troublesome nnd queer— the bad boys and 
girls of the grown-up world, you know ! 
AH the people who are so ugly that no one 
wants to see them ; those who do things ’ 
clumsily, and talk loudly and upset every 
thing, though they mean no harm ; and 
the poor things who are ridden by one' 
idea, so that they never can sec straight, 
but always seem a little mad, such are the 
souls on whom He alone has mercy: He is 
surrounded by them and they love and 
worship Him. He uses them to do 'Hts 
errands and they are known»as SivaS 
Demons 1 ’> i 1 

'But dearest of all these, dwells ivitli 
Him in Kailash, His beloved wife • Parbati,' 
otherwise' known as Sati 1 or Uma and by 
many other names. And 'about Her I 
shall tell you in the nest story. ^ > > 
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E \CR\ great rum British or non 
British Indian or foreign Ins told 
ns that the children of to-<lav are the 
citizens of tomorrow and that in order to 
hare citizens fgbod phmcallv morallt and 
intellectual!* 1 the hodi politic shoul I 
take good enre of its children It is non 
freely recognized all the worllover that 
the commamtv and the State have as 
much if not ei en greater interest in the 
health nn 1 moral and mental equipment 
of the children of the commnnitv as the 
famdi wherein thci arc I orn No one 
has proposed to lessen or lelittle the 
responsibility of the parents as it would 
lie extremeli demoralising and suicidal 
to do so P \ er\ normal!* health* man 
and woman lias a date towards the race 
which can be ful filed onlr In licgetting 
children The Hindus hart characterised 
it as a debt ( nn ) which has to lie paid 
hr ererj heal tin indn idual lief ire he or she 
dies in order to ensure him or her a desira 
blc form of re incarnation The mo lew 
world is also gradually but surili coming 
to that aiew point subject to conditions 
and limitations necessary in the interest of 
the race 

If it is necessary that even normal man 
and woman should raise one or more clnl 
dren in order to perpetuate the race it is 
nlso necessar* that the children so raised 
should lie health* and capable of vontri 
buting to the general progress of humnmti 
Defective persons are otjl\ a drag on the 
rser t txnpJC sy J-ste of -human 

pov> ers energies and potentialities 

Descending from the race to tl e nation 
the importance of children— of healthr 
vigorous and potentially resourceful and 
powerful children— to the latter is self 
evident The children of a nation are its 
greatest asset They represent its capital 
upon the wise and skilful investment of 
which depends its prospentv — nav even its 
\ 


existence and cont nuance Ml the cmhzed 
n itions of the world have accepted this 
truth and arc wing with each other m 
bull bn ' their present and future position 
among the peoples of the w orld on doing 
all th it follows the '■cknowledgment of 
such a truth Huge sums of mom* are be 
mg spent on public health and public 
education 

The tw o tests In w hich the efficiency of 
a Government i« judged arc the lowness of 
the death rate am ng its citizens and the 
provision made for public education The 
heal til of the individual is no longer his or 
her own concern. It ts the concern of the 
whole commumh- the same is true as re 
ganjs ment d equipment The I ealth and 
mental equipment of everr unit of the bodi 
politic are matters of national concern 
The present and future interests of the 
nation require that ci ery one of its citizens 
male or female shoul 1 possess the maximum 
amount of health and the maximum of 
developed intelligence passible under tlu. 
circumstances to enable it to hoi 1 its own 
among the peoples of the world 

In matters of health and education mdi 
vidual freedom is not recognized As far ns 
possible no one can lie permitted to be 
ignorant and d seased Of course no am 
ount of solicitude on the part of the State 
can prei ent a jierson from contracting dis 
vase if he is careless enough to lie indifferent 
about it It is however the duti of the 
State ta lav daw n the minimum of health 
and mental w.hiaV ti MVjWt'es 

from its citizens and for that purpose it 
makes education compulsory and lays 
down certain regulations for pm ate and 
public health With the progress of cmh 
ration this minimum is being raised to a 
possible maximum in cicrj commumtv 
The State not only concerns itself with 
the education and health of its existing 
citizens * r oes further and regulates tt 
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In th in 1 the trainin., of its fuiuu mini 
l irs too 1 ruin this motive proceeds tin. 
t,vcr mere asing interest which the \ nous 
Covirrments in tic world m showing in 
tl t stud} of tu^cmcs in making different 
kinds of provi ion for motherhood inclu 
dim; their care and comfort during, pro,; 
nine) and confinement ns also in pro\ i 
din}; from public hinds for the care and 
edi cation of children from birth up to pu 
bert\ 1 lu. health of school children and 
tl eir pin sical dev clopnnnt for a health \ 
vigorous alert resourceful manhood is 
thus becoming a matter of supreme ltnpor 
tancce\cn dnv 

Me in India arc guiltv of a criminal 
waste of our human resources by our 
dilatonness m recognising the supreme 
importance and urgency of the problems of 
public health ind public education 1\ lule 
a certain amount of national aw al enmg is 
obsciaed in the attitude of the nation to 
the problems of education it is not jet 
generally recognised that n provision for 
the health of school children is a necessary 
item of the program if education is to be 
effective Everv educated Indian knows 
how much lie has suffered in health vita 
lity and energy bv an one sided education 
which tool little or no notice of the phvsi 
cal requirements of lus body 

The premature deatl s of our leading 
men are it constant subject of lamentation 
in our press But the number of liv es lost 
or smothered or ruined during the period 
of adolescence or before attaining a recog 
n sed position m society is know n only 
to tl e gods Nobodv counts them Mil 
lions die every a ear of the harm done to 
their sy stems bv neglect of their health 
during school and college days Medical 
examination of school children has of late 
been much talked of in India but the pro 
grCss made in that direction is verv slight 
The results so far obtained liuv e rev ealed 
an appalling condition of things vet the 
awakening of the public mind lias not been 
suffieientlv marked to force attention to it 
As to the adoption of means to protect 
the health of school children no one seems 
to think that the question is at all one of 
immediate importance T! e two things 
which are of the greatest importance to 
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iverv human 1>ung aic health and nbihtv 
lotirnn fleet nt livelihood Both arc s« 
pimu.lv neglected in India Me have everv 
veir about a hundred thousand voung 
men engaged in in tstcnng Milton Shakes 
pcrc Southcv Shcllev Kalidasa and I if 
dnusi, who have never been told cither at 
liomc or at school how to cultivate an 
erect posture, how to tal c care of their 
bodies li uids legs noses tv cs teeth cars 
organs muscles and nerves Thev know 
nothing about the hvgienc of living at 
housing of food of dress and of mating 
The curriculum of studies takes no cogm 

zancc of these things nor ot those which 
provide recreation and amusement of a 
heal tin and cdifving character 

Nine hundred and ninetv nine out of a 
thousand graduates of Indian schools and 
colleges grow to manhood without anv 
1 now ledge or taste for music Hardlv one m 
a hundred gr uluatesof our universities can 
be confidcntlv said to be possessed of nor 
mill health Me have had numerous reports 
about how to improve the teaching of 
English and some relating to other sub- 
jects such as mathematics science law etc 
we have had the reports of Commissions 
on Industrial Education but so far we 
have done nothing to sttidv the physical 
condition of our school population and to 
find out what we could do to secure an 
improv ement m their health and pin sique 
Before me lies a small Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education (No 
50 of 1917) on the subject of Pin sical 
Lducation in Secondary Schools It cm 
bodies the recommendations of the Com 
mission on the Reorganization of Second 
arv Education in the United States a 
perusal of w Inch w ill be of more practical 
use to our educational leaders teachers and 
students than v olumesof high class English 
and Sanskrit poetry The report of the 
Committee on physical education is pub 
I shed in this Bulletin w itli a preface 
written by the Chairman of the Commis 
sion It opens with the following obser 
rations 

Tl e Comtmss on on the Reorganizat on of 
Secondary Ed cation recognizes health as fun 
damental among tl e object yes of secondary 
education Tl e importance and essent al scope 
of health edi cation are s mti anzed as follows 
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During the period of secondary cd tcation 
health needs cannot he neglected without serious 
danger to the individual and to the race The 
«c©ndarv school should therefore prov ide 
health instruction inculcate health habits orga 
<uie an effect iv e program of phy sical activities 
regard health needs in planning w orfc and play 
and co-operate with home and community in 
safeguarding and promoting health interests 

To carry out such a program it is necessary 
to arouse the public to recognize that the health 
needs of young people are of ratal importance to 
society to secure teachers competent to ascer 
tain and meet the needs of individual pupils and 
able to inculcate in the entire student bodi a 
love for clean sport to furnish adequate equip 
ment for physical activities and to make the 
school building its rooms and surroundings 
conform to the best standards of hygiene and 
sanitation 

The report begins b) stating the prob 
lemma few lucid sentences from which l 
make the follow mg extracts 

In the new civilization one of the most 1m 
portant problems of the high school and the 
central problem of ph> sical eoucation is howto 
secure and conserve health This is becoming 
more and more a community problem 

The schools have been slow to adjust their 
program to the changed needs of the pupils and 
the commumtv Pupils no longer go to school 
three months in the winter to learn to read 
write and cipher securing their vocational skill 
and bodilv power during the other nine months 
The> go to school nine months and n-c idle the 
other three because the opportunities for develop 
«ng vocational skill and bodilv endurance have 
been taken avm from them vv ith the removal of 
industry from the home to the factory The 
school must accept the new conditions of this 
vndustnal age and provide adequate opportunity 
for bodily exercise related to vocational skill and 
for the fundamental bodilj exercises related to 
health 

Medicine has made splendid strides during 
recent years in decreasing the mortality due to 
rymotic diseases The diseases which are in 
creasing those of the nervous system are more 
inun cal to the organic health of those w ho «ur 
xive than are the infectious diseases Insamtv 
is on the increase Dr Hams formerly United 
States Commissioner of Education as earli as 
18*11 wrote 

Our civilization i« so bent on the conquest 
of nature and the prod n-tion of wealth that it 
perpetunllv strains its supplv of nervous energy 
and produces disaster Here is the special prob- 
lem of our time for hygiene to meet Mow to 
rtstore and conserve nerrons energy There nee 
three factors here Tirst the one of food and 
‘ts proper ns*\nvdxt\oti second the factor of 
sleep and rest third the factor of exercise 
muscular and mental 
33-3 


While the increase in nervous diseases is 
riglitlv charged to a failure of bodilv nd 
jnstment to the environment of the ne« cm 
lization to the saving of the weaker ones 
who formerly died m infancy and to the 
greater strain of modern conditions and al 
though the number so classified is due in part 
to better diagnosis it is a just indictment to 
say that the public schools have materially 
helped to augment conditions which lead to 
these diseases It is not enough that the schools 
should not continue to increase the tendency to 
these diseases they should in a constructive 
wav assist m the necessary health adjustments 
of the pupils in citv and country It is the firm 
belief of this commission that the modern public 
high school owes a dutv to the health of the 
adolescent youth of this country as a funda 
mental element of education It is the belief of 
this commission that this duty is possible of 
fulfilment 

So far the publ c school has pre-empted the 
field of health education without occupy ing it 
Theoretical]! educators believe that health is 
mote important than qnantitv of knowledge 
practicallv they seldom act upon the belief The 
program of studies has not been adjusted to 
meet the changed needs of the pupils The pres 
ent arrangements for physical activity can be 
looked upon only as palliative measures in that 
thev give some relief from the school desk They 
are essentially ofnegative character aiming to 
minimize harmful influences The work of the 
school calls pn manly for the functional activity 
of the hgher centers of the central nervous 
STSlcm It fails to emphasize the principal posi 
tive hvgiemc factor in that it disregards the 
motor activities related to the lower nervous 
centers controlling circulation respiration nu 
tritioa and elimination Besides it neglects an 
important phase of education in that it minimi 
zes to the iani«htng poult those motor activities 
related to good carnage motor presence motor 
personality and motor consciousness The 
attainment of adequate motor control is impos«i 
ble with the present equipment and time allot 

Health is definitely related to the vigorous 
u«e of the big muscles of the trunk and legs 
Instruction should be given in exercises and 
games which will bnng into plav these large 
fundamental muscles and should be pushed far 
enough to stimulate circulation respiration and 
perspiration Methods of study should he devi 
sed w hich w ill alio v more freedom and bodily 
movement even in academic work 

This is follow edbv a definite programme 
The health needs of the h gh school pupil call 
for the follow mg health program 

I A careful health examination w Inch should 
include 

\ Med cal inspection 
B Mental examination 
C Physical examination 
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in proper! v griding the heilth activities Detnl 
ed studies on v areou*. pluses of these problems 
line been mide bv Baldwin Boar Crampton 
lUtghluigs-Jackson Tester Godin Hill Marro 
\IcCurd\ btewart ind Whipple 

Medical mental ind pbvsical examination 
should be correlited with etch other nnd with 
the general program of the pupil Heretofore 
the examinations hate been cond icted p irtlj b» 
the medicil inspectors partly bv trained 
psvchologists and partly b\ the director oi 
physical education without correlation between 
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Hone and School 

\ healthful environment shoul 1 inci ide i 
home w lth adequate food for healtht grow th 
together \t ith sleeping and living room' \hnh 
follow at least the minimum regulations if size 
Ight and tentilation It hould include a 
schoolroom properlt ventilated with Temper i 
tnre never above 70 degrees and preferable bet 
ween (3 and 6 j degrees F provided a normal 
relative humiditv of npprovimatelv O per vent 
nnd adequate air movement are maintaine 1 The 
schoolroom should be supplied t ith proper 
natural and artificial I ghtmg st stems tnd the 
Wall* should be so colored as to reduce ett 
strain The textbooks should hate site of tv pc 
nnd width of line suitable for the proper position 
of the pupil at the desks The desks should be 
arranged to sate eje strain and decrease poor 
posture and deformitt The floors and wall 
should be kept free from d st The schedule 
should be arranged as far as possible to mcrea e 
bodv movements ail I decrease nervous strain 
This uiav best be accomplished bv hating | upils 
change from room to room and bt alternating 
kinds of work In addition 3 minute setting up 
drills mat with profit be used two or three time* 
per dnt 

111 IWRICTIOMN UtAI Tit TrOBLEVI 

The pupils should be given instruction in 
(a) The praetieal elemcntnrt problems which 
eon cm their health as for examilt diet can 
of the teeth «cx sleep exerci e and bathing in 
school and nt home (b) The general conditions 
related to health as room temperate re vewtvla 
tion <hi«t school 'eatinsr and jio*tun (c) The 
public health itobkm* Ike «<wage dispo al 
milk and w ater supplies and general control of 
infection* disease* 

Fterv pupil m the h gh school shoul 1 be 
acquainted with eleraentarv health problems in 
his environment Direct application «hotltd be 
made te home school andeoniraumtv con htions 
Definite reports of health conditions which te«t 
the powers of observation shoul! be required 
The examinations should test both the know 
ledge and the health habits of the pupils m home 
and school 


I\ Pm Sit VL \CTtllTlfc- 
\ r /uz[ went (iniium im requirements! 

The equipment for j hv steal activities m the 


public high school should include gvmnasiums 
showers dressing rooms plav grounds and if 
kept in a thoronghh hv giemc conditions swtn 
twing pool* Abundant sunlight and adequate 
ventilation and air movement are essential elc 
mtms vn making the budding a hall of health 
The lot ition of the gymnasium in an annex is 
stronglj recommended as it allow b better hr 
giemc conditions and permits greater freedom 

(tl C v mnssmms In large schools of more 
than TOO pupils there should be two gvnma 
<ium' one tor bov s and one for girl* each large 
eno igh for a class of I) that i ( 0 bv SO feet 
11 we assume tl at each class contains o0 pupils 
that the ihootdav contains seven 13 minute 
periods that a plan ot ov erlappmg 00 minute 
periods is adopted making seven gymnasium 
periods per dav then one such gymnasium will 
prmde two double gvmnasium periods per 
week for s - a pupils and the two gvuinas urns 
will provide for 1 "id pupils Prncticallv 
how ev <r it w difficult to organize the schedule 
of a period so that each gv mnasium class vv ill 
have the same numbeT of pupils Proportional 
increases or drduetionsshould be made according 
to the number of pupils and the number of class 
periods 

One gvmnasum wdl be adequate where the 
chool enroll* fron 200 to TOO pupils In small 
schools ot fewer than 200 pupils one room might 
serve as the g mnnsiu u for bojs nnd girls an I 
al« l for the town hall It might also be used 
for commumtv recreation center nnd for public 
nettings \ room u«ed lor combination purposes 
should have the windows and lights protected 
with wire screens to avoil breakage during 
games The vv all» and ceiling should be of 
concrete metal or v\ ood rather than plaster 
for the same reason No gvmnasum should be 
constructed less than oO bv 70 feet, 

1 omit the recommendations about 
showers and lockers pools and plat 
grounds as the requirements of the 
different countries in these matters must 
var\ 

Imder the head of Time Allotment tilt 
committee recommends that ‘two double 
periods (each single penod of 45 minutes) 
should be considered a minimum for tins 
work out of which one penod of 4a minutes 
( tw ice a week) is allotted to exercises and 
games and the rest to the te idling of 
hvgiene shower bath dressing and u« 
dressing etc It is added that these exer 
ci«e penods of 00 minutes twice per week 
should be supplemented bv plav periods 
after school of at least one hour and of 
course bv the regular recess periods and 
setting up exercises between class periods 

The committee then proceeds to given 
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and pr jstituti m become lughh infectious 
and contagious in such quarters, like some 
plague or cnolera epidemic and feu escape 
the disease The a lllager coming in from 
lus ullage to get work in the prime of Ins 
m unood with his passions strong, seeks 
ms^mctn elv some outlet for those passions 
d c ome relaxation at night from the 
lead monotony and straining weariness 
if +he dav In the fresh air of bis village, 
ns dail\ toil w as modified bj the change 
of «e isons and of occupation, and home 
interests and duties surrounded him on 
e\ „r\ side making life wholesome and 
human and natural But when he suddenly 
’eaves all thus and has to live Ins life in the 
close confinement of the mill room and the 
narrow surroundings of the slum streets 
his whole nature becomes choked and 
stifled Hts bodth passions and appetites 
have no natural outlet The consequence 
is m exit able Artificial means of stimu 
ah ig the passions w ill be sought out and 
ro\ uled Sooner or later, in such quarters, 
methods of \ ice unknow n in the v lllages, 
tend to become normal and habitual 
Thev gam the prestige of custom and 
convention and become a dustoor which 
ev er\ villager, coming in from the outside, 
soon learns to practise 

I have seen this growth of dustoor in 
Fiji, and I know its terrible attractive 
force Out there thousands of miles 
awav in a foreign countrv, nothing 
appeared able to stop its power Everv 
one who came out fresh from home fell a 
Mctim 1 have witnessed all this, jet I 
have wondered at times whether the 
growth of dustoor is less pow erful in the 
shims of our Indian cities than in Fiji 

It is clear to me, that while everv 
vpped should lie made to man’s inner 
strength of resistance and men should lie 
thrown back upon their own inner resources 
ns much as possible at the same time it is 
cxtrcmclv difficult for them to esc ipe from 
the vicious circle of their environment 
where it is thoroughlv bad and corrupt 
Plans must be elaborated bj which muni 
cip d improvement trusts mnv get to work 
in conjunction with tlie milt owners to 
build suitable and snmtnrv cottages vvhicji 
can ensure a henlthv famitv life for tin 


workman near to the Mills No new Mills 
must be allowed in futuie where suijh 
provisions are not made The time is njje 
for such schemes to be undertaken on a 
large scale What is needed is, that the 
urgency of the whole matter should he 
realised bj the public and that the present 
delay; w hich is so fatal, should be brought 
to an end 

A, second question is the problem of 
indebtedness I soon found out, in 
Madras, that to be a debtor at a high 
rate of interest was the normal state of 
the workman Possibly eight} percent 
w ere m debt Life became doubl} harfl, 
when, each month, exorbitant sums had 
to be paid on some loan contracted several 
v ears ago w ithout anv possibilitj of 
repayment A thousand pettj meanness^ 
gather round w here tlnssv stem is m \ ogue 
One man prev s upon another, and vvhete 
the margin of subsistense is so small, 
such prev ing means a direct diminution of 
daily food for women and children up to 
the point of actual hunger It is the weak 
who suffer most 

I propose now to giv e extracts from a 
picture of the life inside and outside the 
Mills w ntten bj one w ho had been fr°Jn 
his bojhood a mill labourer and mill clerk 
I shall not disclose Ins name, or the nam^s 
of the Mills he mentions , but I can sho\v 
Ins paper to an} one, who is a serious 
student and vv ould wish to see it It is 
an authentic document 

4 I am putting before \ otj,” he writer 
“some of mj experiences about mill lianas 
from 1911 to 1917 I have worked in 
five different mills (lie giv es their names)-- 
I vv is first enrolled as a Doffer bo} on 8 
rupees when I was a bov of twelve The 
working hours were G 30 A vt to 12 30 
r M and 1 r vi , to 7 0 i w On pav da\ , 
vv Inch came after tvv o full months 1 h !d 
to give twelve annas to the Mukadani f<>r 
giving me the post Everv week we used 
to get tvv o annas bonus if w e attended the 
whole week without absence We used to 
collect (the 25 bov s and girls there) three 
or six pies each and give lnm two or thre^ 
seers of milm lie was a drunkard fellow,, 
but kind to us As there was onlv half «n 
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schedule ‘.huwmg how the 90 minute 
periods for pin Meal education can be fitted 
into tie riguHr aaeekla schedule of the 
sch i >1 md erds as follows 

ll >• schedule provides for sev en clasts of 
» p pU each tint is theoreticnlla V>0 pupils 
i Hi per pjmnwium or 873 different pupils 
i h“ basis of two double periods per week for 
i- h pupil This arr ingemen t uses the gv ram 
" um continuous!! and allows for alternation of 
two teachers in instruction m liagiene, plia sical 
education practice and supers lsion of tlie 
batlnn^ Three hours of instruction during 
the sji ol riaa plus two hours on the plav 
C und rad m the cy mnasium or pool after 
ec' ol should he the maximum requirement 
i one teacher The remainder of the daa is 
ded tor administration and tlie keeping up 
il quipment records etc ’ 

Hie following remarks of the committee 
on kinds of exercise aie too a n hi able to be 
omitted 

(a) Ph\ biological t\pe of exercise The 
types ol exercise used should be those winch 
call n to pla\ vigorouslv the large fundamental 
g l>s of the big muscles these exercises are 
i el cd to the de\elopment of \ igour endurance 
i 1 power This instruction should lie supple 
mented bv exercises of skill, grace, and alertness 
Special attention should be given to securing 
good postural habits while standing sitting 
and exercising The training should give a 
\irile Mgorous body , alert and well poised 
Instruction should be gt\en in ganmnsttes 
athletics swimming, and team games for all 
pupils 

(b) Chitactcr-buildmg actt\ ities Be proper 
control and administration of the team games 
and athletic contests undesirable features And 
excesses of the representative teams can and 
should be ehnimated without stopping games 
which have great health social and moral 
values when plaved and conducted in tlie ri"lit 
wav This is more rational than the radical 
runeclj of abol slung them Abolishment of the 
game as a school sport in public schools usitallv 
results in the team playing under Other than 
school name and w ith no regulation Some of 
the after school activ ities, like the Bov Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls should receive v igoroUB 
encouragement ’ 

. Th * curr * cu \ u, « of activity both in school 
,°°' should include all pupils, and 
should be related not only to health, but to 
right conduct The qualities of honesty, fair 
pla> courtesy , cleanness of speech, alertness 
Y l T ° n ’P' ne ^ Persistency and manliness should 
liovs q r^ d P u P. ,ls d " r >nR their activ itv Both 

1 eovirtcVv TP* .^unfa^messf d£ 


Through public and private approbation, 
teachers coaches, and the eoinmumtv should 
honor the pupils of a igor and high ideals, anu 
discipline those who pursue dishonourable 
tactics 

‘Teachers and coaches who represent the 
highest ideals in morals and personal character 
should be selected Preferably the coaching 
should be done ba regular teachers, and if 
possible bv the director of pliv sical education 
\\ ith the abolescent group the basal a irtues are 
caught through the inspiring personalitv of ^ 
teachers during their direction of activities 
more often than they arc taught through definite 
moral instruction in the classroom ” 

‘Moral instruction shows aalut is right 
Moral action knits together the fibers avlucn 
form character Physical activity, particularl' 
team games, rightly conducted, offers great 
opportunity for moral acluev ement , vvronglr 
conducted, tlie result is moral deterioration 
During this adolescent period the \ igoroif, 
a mle lenders w ill enter into the team nctia ities 
These team boas will, m large measure, influence 
the moral standards of both tlie junior and 
senior high school groups The moral standards 
and personal leadership of the teachers of 
physical education will be a large factor in 
determining whether these boy s are to be merely 
liealtlia animals or future moral leaders m the 
coininumta If the 1 w in at ana cost” ide^ 
dominates the coach, he may be the most 
potent factor in the community in destroying 
the moral ideals and the ethical standards of 
future leaders ” 

In the opinion of the Committee, “the 
courses m hygiene should receive credit 
on the same basis as other classroom sub- 
jects The phy sical practice in gymnasiums, 
athletics, games, and swimming should 
receia e positive credit on the same basis as 
laboratory couises The hygiene instruc- 
tion should be graded on the basis of class 
room recitations and examinations The 
phy sical practice should be marked on the 
basis of the quality of the aa ork and on the 
effort of tlie people in daila practice Tests 
of minimum physical proficiency should be 
given at regular intervals ” 

In summing up, the Committee remarks* 

‘ The present Civilization is making great 
demands upon the vitality of the race School 
practices which train simply eye ear, tongue, 
and hand do not promote the health of the 
pupils Laboratory w ork, shop vv ork, military 
drill and domestic science only shghtly increase 
the big muscle activity Big muscle work is 
essential to the health of the pupils These 
activities are not secured in the home or in the 
street Big muscle activities are essential to 
v ocational aiul other kinds of skill The higher 
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THC LIl-E OF V\ I\DI\N MILL LABOIRLR 


W HEN we turn to the problems o the 
labourers life which hive to U 
dealt with outside the Mills the 
, t question which comes up for const 
deration is that of housing The \er\ 
same eiils which undermined the domestic 
and moral life of England during last 
«nturj owing to the sudden unheeded 
growth of slum dwellings unfit for human 
abitation —these same e\ils arc appearing 
"‘arming rapiditi in modem India 
and up to the present little notice has been 
taken of tl em 

Some one said to me the other dai — 
ii hat w ns the good of sour gointj out to 
fyitoseek for calls to remedi 5 All the 
evils which a on met with mcr there are 
nere at our \er\ doors uunotice 1 

At the time I could hardh beheie this 
»t the fact has been borne in uj on me b\ 
rceent experiences that the statement is 
almost hteralh true For instance with 
ganl to the inequality of the sixes and 
} tlQ ' i st preponderance of men —I have 
ound out now from personal enquire that 
n r r '. ncar1 ' tlie same unnatural proportion 
t L;rf "S“ '' m oneiiomone*,,,, 

“TV ,n the slum quarters of our con 

c,t T } „ t thc „™ n c 

hnes of I,j, The men eienwhere o~ 

* n fom the Milages leaving thej 
behind them nnd this is neither 


healths for them.elses nor for their 
I nder the oRncuIttirnl conditions of Indian 
X ' "’"'’S' industries such ns I, nnd 

loom .leasing ner. enmed on X 
ullages themsihee the domestic 

^^rl,^hi£'X <, X , ^£ 

domestjc'hfe 7l£ 

tn el' puee Indeed It hn? often X™ 
noted hi historians that thc Mhage^of 
In ta were on the whole rnorcfreTfrnm 
' iole.it crime and domestic nee th™ tW 
of ani other countn ,n the world tb °* 
But now this Milage life itself...™ 
changing especnIK near the lor p,tIlv 
A dnlt to thc tow ns has begun Stf'tlT 
is bounl to continue as the land hT h ' S 
irapoienshetl and the t-, 11 ,1nd 
eompleteli d,e '"^stnes 

to modifi tins dnft to thc towns P< T‘ b , ,t 

highest statesnn ns h IB ? ? s *~ an(} the 
for dealing v.thS'f*™" ? nK « 
can be no graver , SS ue But J° r there 
remains the problem tbere 'till 

there before ourci's n " hch "Ireadr 

“V”"” .feX f, S’ d ? rUo 

Take for instance the -i * ea P h <* 

^here the m,U laboured ll™ 
l have seen with nu ' ,n .^dra 


1 have seen with m, * ne ,n Madras 
t.on of things there " es md, 

eertainti that sneh J i "■ '« nth 
note nor th ft ? j«»Mln» 
immoral, ti Th, „ vo c **btf of ncc Jj 
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punctually at 1pm It is a very pitiable 
sight to see thousands of mill hands run 
run to take food between 12 30 p m and 
1 p m For lodgings six to ten mill hands 
hired a room, about 10 Ret by 7 feet, for 
four to six rupees rent, and shared the 
rent equally betw ccn them 

‘ E\ ery now and then the mill hands 
would go to some theatrical performance 
On Saturday nights they attended tlicir 
Bhajan mandah The scenes of amuse 
ment in the Holt festival were absurd 
“About seven strikes took place when I 
\vas a working hand in the Mills Two 
were for demanding early pay for a com- 
ing festiv al , one w as for granting more 
holidays , tw o for an increase m w ages 
two for asking a bonus, which the clerical 
staff got, but not all the ordinary mill 
hands The idea of a strike used to come 
from the jobbers or Mukadams Most of 
the mill hands take four days absence each 
month, on account of the long working 
hours When they joined the strikes they 
understood that it would not go on for 
mote than a week, and then next month 
they would not absent themselves and thus 
make up for lack of pay during the strike 
The principle of untouchabihty was not in 
the least observed in any of the mills 

“The mill hands were more satisfied 
under English mills But now, some of the 
Indian mills are taking steps to look after 
the welfare of their men Some of the Indian 
mills, for instance, have made dining sheds 
-andgmnd .water dhr wdunl’ 

the mill hands praised them a good deal 
The change has only taken place in the last 
two years 

‘ The following are the greatest needs of 
the mill hands at the present time — 

(1) Improved sanitary conditions The 

latrines are very bad * 

(2) One hour’s leave for taking food, 
12 30—1 30 pm 

(3) A powerful and trustful labour 
Union 

(4) The spread of primary education ” 

This document, which was sent to me 
endorsed by a social service worker. 

no had himself been for more than twenty 
> ears a clerk and assistant in the Mills, Is 


remarkably clear in its statements and 
appears to be free from exaggeration It 
just possible that lie has overestimated 
the drunkenness onSaturdnysand Sundays 
which he reckons at eighty per c£nt— It 
was certainly not so high ns that in Mad 
ras The facts which he mentioned about 
indebtedness I could check from my own 
enquiries His estimate there is quite n 
moderate one, and this makes me inclined 
to accept hts estimate about drunkenness 
If this is so, the state of affairs is very 
terrible indeed, espcciallv when one retnetn 
bers the comparative freedom from suck 
drunkenness in the \ lllages* 

The suggestion of an hour’s leave in 
middle of the day is certainly one w hick 
should gam immediate consent, and it 
might be taken up at once independently 
of fresh legislation and then endorsed by 
law afterwards The ‘pitiable sight’ of 
men and boys running in tlie heat of the 
day to get their meal, and, worse stiU ( 
running back in the heat of the day', just 
after their meal, in order not to be late at 
their looms,— tins sight should surely ®°t 
be allow ed to go on any longer There will 
be some workmen, on piece w ork, who will 
themselves oppose it, and their opposition 
will he exploited by the less liberal employ 
ers But the great mass of the working 
men will had the change with delight antj 
be grateful to those who introduce it 

With regard to Government action itself 
I am convinced that the maximum work 
*ug- ihnmr rfriwuiU 1 Jjrdc.V’ -to 

hours a w'eek instead of the present 7^ 
hours And when this necessary legislation 
comes into force the interval of rest m the 
middle of the day (about which I havejusf 
written) should be made one hour instead 
of half an hour Then the working day m 
the Mills would normally begin at seveq 
o’clock and go on till noon , it would 
start again at one o clock in the afternootj 
and go on until six o’clock This W orkm^ 
day, year in, year out, is surely Jong en 
ough for any working man 

If reference be made to Japan, the one 
final answer is, that two wrongs can never 
make a nght If we do the right thing by 
our working men in India, then we have 
done our part Whatever may happen^ 
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we shall have this satisfaction that we 
did not destroy the elementary conditions 
of a healthv life among our own w orbing 
men in order to compete with Japan For 
my own part, I ha\e full confidence that 
when a shorter working day is tried 
production in the long run w iU not suffer 
There will be more contentment all round 
better work, less absence without leave 
fewer strikes and less friction in the Mills 
It is of the utmost importance, however 
to remember that mere shortening of 
hours, without better housing and a 
more healthv atmosphere outside the 
mills, cannot soLe the problem Improve 
ment of surroundings and shortening of 
hours must go hand in hand 

The adi ancement of primary education 
which is the fourth suggestion of my 
correspondent needs little explanation It 
is self-evident and should gam immediate 
assent —as should also the demand for 
far more careful sanitary inspection of the 
Mills His desme for pow erful and trustful 
Labour Unions’ needs some comment for 
such Unions are a new feature in India and 
are bound to fall under suspicion Already 
the London Times has had a leading 
article discussing the danger of industrial 
Unions being used in India for political 
ends But if the burden of debt and drink 
and vice is to be lightened then the moie 
ment must come first of all from wtthin 
from the men themselves The men must 
unite to help and protect one another 
That there are wonderful powers of union 
latent m these masses of ordinary working 
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men is the common experience of every one 
who has had contact with them At the 
outset, howev er it is equally certain that 
they’ need the sy mpatbetic leadership and 
co-operation of educated public workers 
from outside the mills who are ready to 
undertake that sen ice The ultimate aim 
should always be that the men should 
quickly learn to be independent and man 
age their own Union At the first possible 
moment outside help should be withdrawn 
The Indian friend who sent me the 
memorandum from which I have 
quoted writes — ' 1 A trustful Labour 
Ltuon which is governed by the men them 
sell es is out of the question so long as the 
headmen in the Mills are corrupt IV hat 
is needed is a form of social w ork earned 
on among tbe Mill hands by disinterested 
ersons This is w hat the w nter means 
v his word trustful But I fear I am ask 
mg the impossible 

It should be the duty and pnvilege of 
the younger generation of educated Indians 
in our great cities to cancel that last word 
impossible and to show that such trust 
ful leaders can be found 

Me have had an immense amount of 
legislation during the past five years deal 
mg mainly with political issues Is it not 
conceivable that unanimity might be reach 
ed on one small piece of social legislation 
so badly needed as a sixty hours working 
u eek for our mill labourers with an hour s 
compulsory' mten al in the middle of each 
day ? 

Shaatioiketan C r Andrews 


TYILLIAM ARCHER’S * INDIA AND THE FUTURE’ 


Bv Lajpat Rai 


iv 

Mr Archer s Pot licit X ten s 

I N Chapter VII Mr Archer deals with what 
he calls The Indian Opposition to the 
British Government This Chapter is the 
most disappointing of all Mr Archer s attacks 


on Hinduism and caste could be explained by his 
ultra radicalism bi^t his political opinions as ex 
pressed in this chapter can only be put down ns 
ultra tory Again and again Mr Archer charges 
the Indian cntic of the Bnt sh Administration 
with inconsistency by reason of hts avowal that 
v ant the 01 erthrow of the British 
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tonnection \\c however fill to nee nnv incon 
sistcncv therein One miv not like n Govern 
ment act may be unwilling to owxthrow it He 

K rhaps does not cire to tike the mk of the 
tter step or he sees otl er evils involved in it 
winch might outdo the ones he complnms of 
After al! it is a question of expedient Mr 
Archer shows little perspicuity when he snvs 
tint ‘ the existence of such n min ns Mr 
Goklnle and lus freedom to utter such charges 
is -those ibo\e quoted enmed m it«elf the confti 
tition of one of the charges— tlint of stunting nnd 
depressing the Indian genius \s for the first 
The irgument may be turned ngnmst Mr 
Archer by saying tliat it onl\ proses the 
extraordinary ability of Mr Gokhale tint 
inspitc of the stunting and depressing influ 
ences complained of he should have been 
what he wns The second may be explain 
cd by the application of the principle of 
the safety valve \gamst it mi) t>c cited (n) 
the hugeness of the population which produced 
one Gokhale in place of hundreds of them ns in 
self governed countries (b) the stringing of 
criticism In the numerous convictions of Indian 
editors waiters and speakers for sajing much 
less ofTcnsnc and comparatively harmless things 
This latter can also be proved by a citation of 
the provisions of the Indian Press Act of w Inch 
Mr Archer makes no mention tn Ins book \et 
it is a poor complement to the British Gov cm 
ment in India that a man of Mr Gokhitle 9 
genius could not be used bv them in any capa 
city whatsoever except as a critic Mr Archer 
however becomes hopelessly partisan when he 
comes to consider the cconomtc side of British 
rule His views on the dram are those of the 
well known Strachev school A reasonable 
price for ‘peace order and security (all these 
being virtually the same) is different from an 
exorbitant or crushing one Mr Archer quotes 
Sir Theodore Momson s figures and savs that 
his analy s s Teduces the dram to a little less than 
c7000 000 as a pay ment due to the political 
connection with England In my book Tng 
land s Debt to India I have examined the fgttrcs 
and shown why the interest on the ordinary 
debt (comprising the stock of the old Cast 
India Co and the loans raised to pay the cost 
of i anous military conquests of Britain m India 
nod elsewhere) should not be included under 
the head of capital invested for w hieh India 
has received an adequate return Besides Mr 
Archer very conveniently ignores other sources 
of drain which are not Covered by Home 
Charges Me are afraid Mr Archer makes 
himself ridiculous when lie asks if in case of 
lad a be ng independent she should not have 
spent more on maintaining . a navy for her 
*™ t ?= t Y ra Possible so but then the navy 
wiVi ave been Indian and that it«elf would 

nave taken it out of the item of dram not to 

ot other advantages accruing from a 
navy The argument that she u sa\ed 


the co*t of n diplomatic nml ccm«»lar -acmce 
is cqunlh futile \n Indian diplomatic 
consular service wouhV hue brought profit' 
nml advantages which the British diplomat c 
and consular Fcrviccs do not £29 000 is not 
the onU item paid for the mnmtmaree of n 
vaerov m lndtn ns Mr \rcher thinks An Cfpv** 
or c\en a higher sum paid to nn Indian Sav ere gn 
w oul 1 not lie n'drmn' As to the argument 
of the Government of India borrowing money at 
a lesser rate of interest thnn the Government ot 
Jnpan Mr \rchcr forgets that the Government 
of Japan is free to spend that money as sue 
pieascs She borrows moncv from one nation 
and purchases her stock in the best market 
according to her needs through her own agents 
In the case oflndia most of her c ipitnl debt n 
spent in Lngland in pavmcnt for English goods 
purchased through English ngents and earned n* 
English bottoms The trifling sav ing in the rate 
of interest is overbalanced b\ these profits \ 
is not improbable that sometimes the lender I -1 
also the nianuficturcr and seller of the good* 
required by the Government of India. Then 
again we see Mr Archer adopting the 
same misleading process of comparing the 
incidence of taxation per head in the United 
Kingdom and cKevvhcrc with the incidence oi 
taxation per head in India without mentioning 
the respective average incomes of the two 
populations Taking his own figures which nr«. 
the result of lus own peculiar calculation a 
Britisher pays 3s 8d in tnxes out ofan average 
annual income of £45 while a British Indian 
pays a similar amount out of nn income of le* 5 
than £2 a year Me do not know ifhis figures 
are quite correct Then Mr Archer docs Jiot 
calculate upon the total revenue of India wlueh 
is over £85 000 000 and not between £75 000 
000 and £80 000 000 as lie «ay s in the footnote 
on p 135 I or the purposes of lus calculation 
he reduces the tax rev enue of India to about 
£45 000 000 which is very nearly half oftl c 
total Revenue of the Government of India 
Mr Archer s political acumen ma\ be be«t 
judged by another argument based on the 
comparative cost of defence in the different 
countries of the w orld for say s lie defence is » 
function that depends not so much upon 
what a country ought to afford in considers 
tion of its wealth as upon what a country 
mast prox ide in consideration of the dangers 
to which it is exposed I will give the whole 
of this extraordianrv argument before I comment 
upon it Sav s he — 

* Defence now ranks in the Indian budget at 
about £21 000 000 per annum * and the Jnd an 
Opposition is never tired of denouncing the 
reckless extravagance of this expend ture But 
the defence of a smaller number of people m 
Europe costs more than ten times as much 
namelv £23o 500 000 to sav nothing of the 

* The figure has since risen to £26 000 000 
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economy. toss involve ! in consort; turn Wrst so hcavv n fact wh-ch is pointed out to him In 
*ni Europe (Lusted Kmglom 1 ranee, Uer a friendly entn. to whoso opinion Mr Archer 
•ranj-. Anuria Italy) paya just about refers in n footnote and that never in the long 
£1 per >rul of popu’itipn for defence hi«torv of IniKt was the country ever mvadet! 
British Icilui pays less than 3s M per J en I fromtlesca It i* opon arguments like these 
TVe fit*crcc of Russia costs tVe peop’e of the that orr author pronourccs that tl e theory of 
Roman Empire about ?« Dd each thedefcrce drain is absolutelv and ludicrously nnfoun 
of Japan costs the people of Japan alone 7* M ded forgetting that it is not the item of milt 
each if we include the population of her depen tarr espenditnrc alone tliat constitutes the 
deceits the figure is reduced to nhonl "d dram Cnnnusle enough Mr Archer dci otes 
more than four times ns much os the cost per another separate article to tie con* iteration of 
head of the defence of India the military expenditure nnd puts the ense of 

Mr Archer does not think this companion the In lian CTittc tn the follow ing words — * Since 
* unCair \\e can think of nothing more pro- the peace an l security of Indiaare of d rect value 
tesqueJy unfair Tor the purposes of this compa to Lnglan I in order that she may devote her 
risen Mr Archer lamps together Luted King self undisturbed to her work of exploitation she 
dom Trarce Germany Austria and Italy tthy ought in common decency to contribute to the 
be omits the Netherlands Russia Denmark cost of keeping intruders out of her preserves 
‘'pain I ortngdl the Ilnlkan* nnd Turkey «e tthy shoal I the people who are robbing u* 
fail to understand Why asks he does from within throw opon us the whole cost of 
llclcnce cost Western European per head f ft ceil frightening < IT those who would rob os from 
times as much as it costs to Ind an 1 Because witiout Such views fad a certain amount 
Western Europe is broken op into hostile com of sanction in the loo«e talk of the Imperialists 
mnmties jealous of one another » prosperity who regard the Uni ish Empire ns an asset and 
afraid of one another* power and with more not ns n responsibility Hut if it be not true 
than one oil score to be wiped oot at the first that we get from In In any more tl an a very 
opportunity Rmwh rule save* India nil these reasonable equivalent for the services we render 
internal jealousies and rivalries Now if anyone her what becomes of the argument that we 
else had odvnnced ibis argument 1 would base ought io pay heavily for the privilege of render 
unhesitatingly characterised it ns dishonest but tng these senicrs 5 We do payheawly for it 
1 cannot say that of Mr Archer yet It is rcatly outside India. Our interest m the I astern 
difficult to take a man seriously who can put yuestion arises mamlr if not solely from our 
forth an argument of this kind firstly it is respons bilitic* in In lia an 1 what has not that 
not for purposes of defatie only that the di/Tcr interest cost us » This is clearly a ease of argu 
ent Western nations spend so much on their mg in n circle Aou are responsible for the 
armaments neither is it solely dne to the fear defense of India because In lia is your Lmptrc 
of one another They nrc maintaining these nnd yon make immense profit thereby jour 
armaments for Imperial purposes for bringing rr’J onsibdity proceeds from your profit The 
other people into subjection an I for exploiting whole questi >n turns upon whether you do 
them The cost of armaments should not lie make a profit nr not or whether your rule in 
calculated per head of population but per dollar India is founded on philanthropy If the 
or pcT sovereign of their national incomes former then all your excused nvml nothing 
Nations do not ipctl 1 so much money an I If the latter then the position of the Indian 
blood simply to v.ipc off old scores That may critic i* untenable British interest in the 
have been possible m old times It ii the econo- Eastern question arises mainly if not solely 
mic consideration nkteh oiem fes <»cry other not from your respons bil tie* toward* India but 
m these thys The Army and the Navy of tie from your interest in Ind a ns a paying part 
United Kingdom are not for purposes of home ofjtur Empire Thu interest has not cost you 
defense only but for the defense and expansion more than you have earned therefrom \s for the 
oftheCmpre which covers one fourth of the Importance of India to tl e British Lmpirc which 
globe Does Mr Archer really think that the Mr Archer is very rehetant to admit sec 
defense of Australia and Canada nnd Sooth Af Homer Leas book The Day of the Anglo- 
rica could be w ell organised on the basis of a ''axon Lord Curton s nnd Lord Roberts 
per head expend turc on the same scale ns that utterances nnd also Kuss a ngn nst India by 
of India » Mr Archer is prepared to include the Archibald R Colquliam Says Mr Colquham 
dependencies of Japan in calculating tie per ( Russia apninst 1 am Harper and Brother* 
head expenditure of Japan a defensive establ sh London nnd New Aork 1301) India rany in 
merit but he has faded to do so in the case of fact be regarded ns the centre or pivot of 
the United Kingdom J-rancc Germany nnd Britain a Lmpire in the Last and foe this 
Italy The whole process of argument is worthy reason alone jett mg ns de nil other considers 
of a most specious km I of special pleading In tions must be defended against foreign aggros 
considering India s needs of defense against infer Sion It is not onlv British supremacy in that 
nal disorder Air Archer comemently iguores country itself which is nt stake the uninter 
that aav outlay on defence within would not be mpted intercourse with her Eastern Colonies 
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and consequently tie well King of the colonies 
themselv c«s would nt once be threatened should 
foreign invasion tile place In another part 
of the book emphasizing the importance of 
defending the frontiers of India in Afghanistan 
the lame authority remarks — 

The expenditure imohed must be unlcr 
taken by Britain herself for the force ncccssarj 
to cope with the situation m case of war would 
mean the financial nun of India Indeed that 
countrj is unable to defray the cost of the 
present inadequate defense of frontiers wlucli 
is growing every a car Finance ministers 
are at their wits end even now to meet the 
e\er increasing demands nnd there is danger 
to India from financial disorganistion as 
w ell as from Russian polin Snv s Mr Lea — 

Next to a direct attack and seizure of the 
British islands the loss of India is the most 
vital blow that can be given to the Saxon 
Empire So closely associated is India with 
the continuance of the Empire that it is 
by no means certain that an m\ nsion of 
England w ould not be preferable to theconquest 
of India Mr Archer \ery nan civ remarks that 
apart from the question of trade it is ver} 
doubtful whether wc make an> clear profit nt 
all out of our connection w ith India whatever 
we gam hj the connection except m the n «j of 
commerce is prohablj a very poor compensation 
for what we sacrifice The italics are mine 
This apart and except supply the whole 
crux of the situation In these sentences Mr 
Archer pretends to displa\ a naive ignorance 
of the economc importance of India to the 
British Isles but he recovers \ery soon and 
asks the follow ing question is it (» e the 
commercial advantage) so huge and of such 
vital importance to us that we ought as it 
were to tax our profits in order to relieve 
India of part of the burden of her nnlitarj 
defence ’ This is again begging the question 
The commercial advantage is not to be 
judged bj the percentage of the total trade w ith 
Awf.v? It is ratrenrott} interwoven witA other 
questions viz that of the shal ing of the 
pagoda, tree the sea routes the raw 
matenals the shipping and the fact that the 
rest of the Empire was made with Indian money 
and Indian soldiery A man who can thus 
argue m a circle is hopeless to com race Of simi 
latnature are his arguments on the causes of 
Indian povertj 1 have considered them at some 
l n book England s Debt to India to 
I mus * : refer the reader as a general reply 
to Mr Archer s partial discussion of the subject 
in the book under review The argument of 
over population too has been cons dered there 
I repeat that it is absolutely misleading and 
untnietosaj that over population 1 es at the 
root of Indian poverty Ind a is not over 
populated as compared with Great Britain 
Japan Germany Belgium and some other coun 
tries nor is the increase in population a con 


elusive testnn on } to the 'general beneficence 
of British rule' in all matters in winch the 
Go\ eminent can control M hj , the tw o nrgu 

ments arc contradictory of one another The 
povert} of the Indian ma^cs is due to the mu 
nrc of the British Government to equip them 
with mean’? to compete with the rest of the 
world in this era of commercial and industrial 
nvnlrv , nnd Mr \rcher onl\ show s his ignorance 
of the proper functions of a Go\emment when 
lie sa\s ' no Government enn remake a peopl^ 
Government nnd 'a people* should be 
exchangeable terms A Government winch can 
not remake its people nnd insure them against 
povertv does not deserve the name of a good 
Government In «clf governed countries the 
Government is a creation of tlic people and 
hence the people themselves are to blame if the 
Gov eminent is not good or progressive In couu 
tries governed from without the Government is 
an exotic plant which must be held responsible 
more than the people themselves for their back 

wardness nnd povertv India was not so poor 
when the British Government took possession of 
it The admission ns to the shaking of the 
pagoda tree disposes of that point If she is 
poorer to-day or even if she is not better accor 
ding to modem standards considering her natii 
ral resources and man power the result must be 
attribute^ to some defect in her Government 
with due allowance for her own social defects 
In Mr \rclier’s opinion the analog} of Japan 
does not applv to India Me sa} it does at 
least in comparing the performances of the tw o 
Governments within the last fifty years Why 
has the Government persisted in denying even 
elementary education to the people ’ why was 
no provision made for commercial and indu$ 
tnal education ’ M hy w ere not the raw mate- 
rials of the country manufactured m the county 
itself’ If huge loans could be taken for military 
expeditions outside of India nnd for the building 
of Railw ay s and other Pnbl e v\ orks some of 
them of exceedinglj doubtful utilit} like the 
Building of Summer pafaces lor European olffer 
nls in the hills whj could not the industrial 
resources of the country be dev eloped andxduca 
tion disseminated by the same means if not by 
the reduction of expenditure in other depart 
ments bv employment of native agency ’ In con 
s denng the neglect of education Mr Archer does 
not even once mention the matter of technical 
and commercial education 

Mr Archer ends this chapter with"a special 
article under the heading of a chosen people 
What has ev idently roused Ins anger and fanned 
his fiirv most is the claim made bv the Indians 
as to the past greatness of tl eir country One 
half of tl e book rather three-quarters of it pro 
fesses to demol sh this idea Again and again 
Mr Archer reverts to it ui terms of extreme ndi 
cule overpowering contempt biting sarcasm 
and stfong disapprobation W e are not aware 
of any Indians worth the name who believe 
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that they are the chosen people On the other 
hand we can cite numerous passages from 
Anglo-Indian documents in support of thetr 
claim to that effect In .fact the whole fahnc of 
Anglo-Indian Government is based on tfiat as 
sumption and Mr trcher s booh itself is a suffi 
cient corroboration thereof Nor can we ^oin 
ruth Mr Archer in regretting that the wisest 
of Indians should say m one breath ttp-t India s 
past is her disaster and assert in the next that 
it is her glory and her pride Both the state 
ments are perfectly true and consistent India s 
past is not a matter of a few years nor of a few 
centuries It extends over millenmms There 
was enough of glory in her past to make the 
Indians feel proud of it and there were enough 
causes in her immediate past to result m dis 
aster Racial vamtv is not th* character 
istic of what Mr Archer calls the Indian oppo- 
sition it is the ruling sin of the other side of 
the heaven bom bureaucrat of the Anglo- 


Indian who treats the best and the wisest men 
of India as if they w ere pariahs fit to be kept at 
a d stance and being ruled w ith fire and sw ord 
The most advanced of Indian politicians claim 
not superiority or preference but equality and 
equal opportunity Mr Archer s constant 
harping on the Indian sin of social vanity is a 
purely gratuitous assumption The besetting 
sin of the Indian people is hannUty and not 
vanity the fear of offending other people s vmi 
ty and not their own Mr Archer himself 
roves it by finding fault with the statements of 
is countrymen as to the everlasting nature of 
British supremacy in India and as to the in 
hereflt unchangeable incapacity of the Indian 
ever to manage his country If the Indian ever 
displays vanity it is only by wav of retort on 
the adage physician heal thj self which we 
very respectfully commend for practise even to 
Mr Archer 
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F EW countries m the world strive harder 
to promote the welfare of children 
than does the United States America 
is taking today perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and scientific anew of the child 
question By the dissemination of know 
ledge concerning the causes of child deaths 
and by the development of organized work 
for the protection of infancy, there has 
been secured a steady decrease in the loss 
of child life 

Child Conservation 
America is putting increasing emphasis 
upon protective measures Care for the 
child begins e\ en before it is born In manv 
cities pre-natal instruction is given to 
expected mothers through pre-natal clinics 
Frequently, nurses are employed who visit 
the homes of prospective mothers There 
are also other protective agencies at w ork 
Some of the cities ha\ e fine health exhibits 
others distribute pamphlets on child 
hygiene Milk is the most important food 
for the baby It is therefore very necessary 


that the milk should be fresh and clean 
That there may be milk of guaranteed 
punty there are milk stations where 
good milk maj be had at cost or free 

The City of New \ork has created a 
system of child conservaion which is the 
equal of the best that is to be found in 
Europe or America It has a Bureau of 
Child Hygiene which employs more than 
three hundred nurses ten dentists one 
hundred and eighty seven medical inspectors, 
two surgeons fifty-eight nurses assistants 
and about a hundred men and women of 
other ranks The Bureau manages fifty 
nine infants health stations for the feeding 
and medical supervision of babies and the 
instruction of the mothers Furthermore 
it co operates with scores of day nurseries 
settlements climes and hospitals What 
has been the result of all this work’ 
Figures are rather impersonal things, but 
they tell a story and point a moral in 
the fewest words possible As a result of 
the activities of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene the infant death rate m New 
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AorkCit) fell from 200 per thousand in 
1898 to 125 m 1910, 94 G in 191 4, and 
93 in 19 1C It is also to lie noted that 
the death rate among children under five 
\ears of age has also undergone a corrcs 
ponding decrease 

Care in School 

‘Health first and education later ’ is the 
motto of the modem Amencan school It 
realizes the utter folh of the attempt to 
force a child with poor health through the 
null of school work If the little fellow 
is suffering from imperfect eye sight hear 
mg or enlarged adenoids it is the pm liege 
of the school to help correct these w rong 
conditions 

Most of the schools hold an annual phj sical 
examination of their pupils under regularly 
appointed school physicians \\ hen doctors 
discos er an) physical defects they are 
promptl) reported to the homes and parents 
are urged to secure for the child the care 
necessary for the correction of his defects 
Take this all important matter of dental 
care Without \entunng into a length) 
discussion it may be set dow n out of hand 
that sound teeth are absolutely essential 
for sound health Now children in America 
as in all other countries of the world havC 
dental defects — defects which arc a frequent 
cause of rheumatism of troubles with 
throat ear nose e>es and heart What 
should be done about them ? In America 
free dental service is furnished to children 
through most of the public schools All 
this requires money But the Amencan 
school authonties are largely of the opinion 
that the cost of putting and keeping the 
teeth in order is more than ampl) com 
pensated for by higher a\ erages m child 
studies by better health and a consequent 
reduction in the medical expenses of the 
nation 

In preserving health in school the nurse 
contnbutes a large share She aids in the 
health examinations of pupils gi\es 
emergenc) treatment in health disturban 
ces and follow sup treatment under medical 
supervision for % arious conditions In 
homes \isited the school nurse gnes sug 
gestions and advice not onl\ regarding 
the health of the children but also of the 


entire home Unimpeachable lecords show 
that without the seruce of the nurse 
onU from 15 to 25 per cent of the pupils 
ha\e.ph) steal defects corrected, following 
the notice and recommendation b) the 
school doctors to the parents On the 
other hand with the aid of the school 
nurse from 75 to 90 per cent of the ^ pupils 
reported reccn e remedial attention ’ 

If iou let a child stanc remarked 
Mr Bernard Shaw, >ou are letting God 
stone ’ And )ct thousands of children 
in India go to school hungry Prolonged 
undernourishment not onh impairs the 
both pcrmoncntl) but it arrests and 
dwarfs intellectual development A large 
share of the best Amencan public schools 
realizing the danger from malnutrition 
hoi e been maintaining for )ears excellent 
lunch room in the schools In New \ork 
Cit\ there are alroadi o\er fifty schools 
where luncheon has been introduced They 
operate school kitchens and sen e penny 
luncheons to children m their w ell appoint 
ed school lunch rooms These are appe 
tizing well balanced meals such as healthy 
children at school require 

Boys and girls roust ha\e abundance of 
wholesome play and recreation Indeed 
health should come before books A 
school without a playground is an educa 
tional deformity and presents a gross 
injustice to childhood sais a noted 
Amencan social engineer pertinently It 
is well mgh impossible to think of-a school 
in this countr) without adequate play 
facilities under skilled guidance In recent 
years the mo\ ement tow ard scientific 
procedure in child welfare has come to 
recognize that pla) is not exclusively a- 
school problem '{'here should not only 
be well-equipped playgrounds m school 
)ardS but they should be found under 
competent directors in reformatones ui 
parks in public squares and in special 
tracts ol land set aside for child recreation 
In the limited space at my disposal it is 
difficult to sa) much but for more 
specific help I suggest a careful study of 
H Caldw ell Cook s The Play B ays and 
Joseph Lee s Play m Education 
Children s Court 

Mischievous boj s and careless girls are 
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"tu? t TrL 0n f -uK l r n ' ltal Car ' from the « 
hibit of the Children s Bureau show mg on 
S' 1 "" 1 photographs and state- 

"?^. tncd ., 1 ” th f Un ’ tef J States in the same 
court with .hardened adult offenders Bov 
and girl delinquents are taken to the 
Jmendc Court, which is distinctly an 
American institution, the first one having 
teen started in Chicago in 1899 Today 
therc is no State in the Republic w ithout 
a Chddren s Court Those of us w ho have 
Msited these tribunals (>) know that there 
’* ' e ^, h “! e abo «t these places to remind 
one of the sordid court atmosphere 
Simple pictures adorn the walls There 
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his Social Problems he finds out all that 
he cm about the child s pre\ ious life 
w hat hind of father and mother he ha» 
" hether the} quarrel or drink or are cruel 
to the children whether the} are \er} 
poor or incompetent who ha\e been the 
bo} s associates what the immediate 
circumstances w hich led to the arrest w ere 
and man} more details which may be 
essential to the solution of the problem in 
hand The confidence of thechild is sought 
and his lersion of the e\ent is gained if 
possible Then with as deep an insight 



A\all panel on Carefulness against tl C Cold 
and Pneumonia si o \ ng a comb nation of 
pi otograpl s and cartooi s 
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the judge is m possession of facts like tins 
he knows that what the unfortunate el ild 
needs is not punishment but an opportunity 
to reform To nchieye these ends various 
methods arc tried If the home, is fairly 
well fitted to rear the child and the parents 
are ansious to do their part the boi or 
girl is usually sent home on probation for 
a certain kngth of time Probation 
officers get in close friendlj touch wath the 
child anil try to get him on the right path 
If the home conditions arc not however 
of the desirable sort the judge iua\ decide 
as a last resort to se*nd the child for a tone 
to nn institution i reform aton or a 
training school The result i-» as intimated 
b\ Mr A \\ thorn Sjieciahst oi Civil 
Education of the Lotted States Bureau 
of Education uiam who would by 
{ nnishment be hardened arc thus let! to 
become good citizens 

Children * Bt RE.it 

The scientific methods of conserving and 


dc 1 ( i" tl i normal child have always 
met w ith 1 earty encouragement on the 
p irt < l the \mencan government It has 
consistently held to the \ iey\ that nothing 
is to i g tod too c istli for the children 
And y\ ith a remarkable breadth of social 
\isi»n the Lnited Mates Congress has 
established at Washington agreat national 
institution called the Childrens Bureau 
The said bureau states the law shall 
investigate and report to said department 
[ Department of Commerce and Labor ] 
upon all matters pertaining to the yyelfare 
ol ch ldrtn and child life among all classes 
of our people and shall especially invest! 
e>ate the questions of infant mortality the 
birth rate orphanage juvenile courts 
desertion dangerous occupations accidents 
and diseases of children employment 
legislation affecting children m the several 
Mate- In short it has to do practically 
wath even- conceivable phase of the child 
yy ufare problem 
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. Children’s Bureau in the coarse of 
its ex±ensi\e imestigations has come to the 
conclusion that one of the great factors in 
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the unnecessary waste of infant life is the 
lack of fundamental knowledge among mo- 
ther! of the projKr maternal and infant 
care. It is this condition of ignorance 
which is mainly responsible fqr the high 
rate of infant mortality. In order to reme* 
dv the evil, the Bureau lends material for 
exhibits, sends out lecturers, and issues 
innumerable publications affecting the el- 
fare of children. East) car it brought out 
a scries of free weekly pamphlets on the 
care of babies and young children Thcv 
pro\ed invaluable to the mother who found 
it difficult to get the information she needed. 
The publications discussed fundamental 
problems of child hygiene and dietetics 
They pointed out errors in feeding, and 
suggested proper meals for the babv from 
the time of his birth up to his fourth year. 

Recreation, ns has already been stated, 
is absolutely essential to round out a whole- 
some life for the child A welfare program 
which fails to provide for the right sort of 
recreation is seriously dcfecti\c. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau in the summer of 1918 Laun- 
ched what the new spnpcrs termed^ a “Recre- 
ation Drive” for the purpose of increasing 
the physical vigor of growing children 
“As a result these activities,” says Cle\e- 
land and Schafer’s Democracy in Recon- 
struction, “new* playground were opened 
and new recreational activities established 
in many communities. Meager resources 
were turned to good account. In ru^al 
localities school yards w*ere fitted out with 
simple, home-made equipment. A tide tics 
became a part of school life." > , 

Of the many activities of the Children s 
Bureau, one more can be mentioned. The 
Bureau holds health conferences rn different 
parts of the country. At these conferences 
parents are in\ ited to bring their children 
for a thorough examination by a Govern- 
ment physician. He advises parents about 
tbe feeding and care of children and offers 
them the opportunity* to discuss the many 
health problems which come up in rearing 
of children An important part of such a 
conference is an exhibt, in w hich are shown 
and explained many devices to lighten the 
mother’s work in caring for her children. 
These usually include simple equipment 
which mothers should have to bathe the 
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Starting a Flj Campain at the Rochester C 
In ing exhibit 


babj and to prepare his food the proiier 
clothing for infants and the right hind of 
bed , effects e and inexpensive methods of 
screening the babv iceless refrigerators in 
which the boy s milk could be kept and a 
good man} other dev ices 

The Children s Bureau is doing a 
splendid v. ork in increasing the efficiencv 
and happiness of the American people a 
thousandfold The Bureau is cutting down 
infant mortalitv prev entmg pain and loss 
reducing sickness and suffering and re- 
inforcing and building up the national 
health It is therefore onl} to be expected 
that the Chief of the Children s Bureau 
Miss Julia C Lathrop should re-affirm 
her conviction in a recent report that the 
safe-guardiug of human life and vigor is 
of national concern and that she should 
therefore urge that the public protection 
of matemitv and tnfancv should be accepted 
ns a governmental policv 

A Welfare Resfvrcii Station 
The American State gov eminent no less 


thin the Federal (jot eminent at IV ashinv 
ton „ coming to feel more and more that 
fora nation to neglect itsduty to thevoung 
■snotonK to do morallj and economical^ 
arong but to betray posterity and tl 
commit national suicide A. an illustration 
or the State governments solicitude to 
brttlrll'^ “ “f Work of p™«>cal human 
Chid llV o°“ ntaj be made of the 
Child Welfare Research Station founded 
bv the legislature of Iowa at our State 
Unn emits here ,u Iona Cit, The law 
provides seventy five thousand runees 
annually for the investigation of the Lst 
scientific methods of conserving „d 
?"'n the normal child the d.ssemina . 
tion of the information acquired by such 

SI'S ” ,h„”t d fill tra ;r* "f 

at its disposal the' Umversltt' liSrlef 
laboratories and the services of w , 
seholars o ,» them res^M 
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inunit\ Tvcrv child of pre- 
school ago is being accorded 
nn elaborate examination 
It includes i searching 
anal\ sis of the phj steal men 
tal and moral conditions of 
the child s earliest life from 
lus pre natal period up to Ins 
sixth vear when he begins 
lus school life The facts 
thus found remarked the 
Director who is in expert 
ps\ chologist will be traced 
b\ intcnsiv e mi estig ltion to 
atn\e at an explanation 
of each pccuhantx of the child 
so discovered The typical 
conditions operating forgood 
or e\il during the forma 
ti\ e period of cl lldhood wall 
thus he discovered and m 
terpreted It w ill also 1 «- 
probable that an intensive 
investigation wall be tinder 
taken in the field of preventive 
dentistry 

Kdivn Childki \ s 
Dl PVRTMUVT 


Detecting naccurac es of v o ce bj ad ctaphone at Child 
W elfare Research Stat on 


Federal Children s Bureau at Washington 
The Welfare Station confines its activities 
w ltlun the State of low a and centers its 
energies mainlv on tl e itensive stud} of the 
problems of psv chology anthropology 
l lology sociology in fact evert science 
which has to do with the well being of the 
1 lid Just now the Station is v ery much 
ested among other things in the 
science of child nutrition In order to deter 
mne the exact food value of milk for 
children a senes of feeding experiments 
are being earned on on guinea pigs and 
white rats When the final results are 
ascertained the information will be pnnted 
m bulletins for free distnbution 

The scientific investigations of the 
Welfare Station are always conducted alon^ 
l ractical lines The D rector of the Station 
w as telling me the other day of a social 
survey lie is conducting in a near by com 


Children ancient Greeks 
used to sav are the joy s of 
the w orld - and India must 
not be denied these joys At a recent 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
the government was forced to admit that 

the number of child deaths in the Province 
of Bengal during the last year had 
readied no less than 308 537 Think of 
that Ov er three hundred thousand child 
deaths in just one Province 1 What a 
shameful w aste of the most valuable 
resource of the nation What an appalling 
loss of the greatest asset of the country 1 
The conditions which result in the deaths 
of thousands and thousands of babies and 
little children must be blotted out The 
inhuman conditions which sentence the 
surv iv mg children to lives of ill health 
inefficiency and chronic misery must be 
wiped out By divine right every child 
bom has a full claim to an opportumtv for 
growth and dev elopment To neglect 
that claim is to neglect one of India s 
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Tench n g ch ldren I t j in 

most sacred duties The future of the work Nevertheless the 1 letter social 

nation its defense and strength indeed its mind in the W est has declared most 

v cry life is in the keep ng of the young j ositnel that bv far the largest responsi 

America shows the wav to India on the 1 hty hes with the government In this 
child question The great lesson for modern age of full blooded and rigorous 
Hindustan to learn from this counter is democracy especially in the bn ted States 
that the death of babies can be absolutely tl e responsibility for the protection of 

reduced by proper agency and institution ch ldren is put squarely before the g overn 

Children can most certainly be helped to ment Judging bv ivhat the American 
grow up health} happy and eff cient To go r ern ment is doing for child welfare the 
1 e sure every thing cannot be done at one Indian gor eminent is a hundred years too 
jump but a beginning cannot be made too late 1 Is it e\ er going to catch up 5 When’ 
soon India must remake herself She must The time is certainly here w hen there 
dream hope plan and try and try aga n should be created a Childrens Welfare 
Effort is not lost sajs Professor Will Department m the Indian government 
Durant in Philosophy and Social Problems It should work on a well thought out 
Not to have tned is the only failure the scientific plan to protect the Indian infant 
only misery all effort is happiness all industry for after all the child crop is 
effort is success It is true that the the most important crop on the face of 
individual has bis responsibility m the this earth There ts no wealth sagely 
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observed Rusl tn but life Tint country 
is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble ami lnppj humnn beings 
Imlian States like Baroda Bln\ nagar, 
Gundal* Gwalior Mj sore Tra\ancore 

* His Highness the Thakore ^alicb of Gontlnl 


&c ma\ well Ik expected to set an 
example to the British Indian imperial 
and prouncnl go\crnments m the care 
of children 

is we believe n Doctor of Medtcine of Edtnbur ch 
Umversitv nnd ns such must feel deeply 
interested in question of health —Editor If o 


THE ST0R\ Or THE LION AND THT ELEPHANT 


T IIF lion over a recun bent elephant is one 
of the most oft recurring architectural 
devices made familiar to us in the temples 
of Onssa Its persistent occurrence in Onssan 



Fig 1 

temple architecture has led many to bel eve tht 
it was nn original decoratne motif invented l 
?hat a the C ^ fUmen 14 even been suggest" 
fertde'hlad J' \y, n 2. uestlcm was created by tl 
tertue head of the Onssan arch teet for tl 
purpose of symbolising the overthrow of tl 


Gajapnti dynasty In the Kesan dv nasty of 
Onssa the hon 
( hesnri ) vanquishing 
the elephant (Gnjn 
pnti) being in the 
nature of a political 
pictograph or car 
toon The Kesan 
dy nastv is supposed 
to have come into 
power about the end 
of the tenth or the 
beginning of the ele- 
venth centurv the 
motif should there- 
fore be not older than 
the tenth centurv— «» 
it is regarded as a 
political landmark of 
local origin Ind an 
Art itself a d «covery 
of quite recent times 
is still awaiting ,ts 
historian and we are 
afraid w ill continue 
to do so for sometime 
vet but when its his 
torv is begun to be 
stud ed and written 
bv those from whom 
and by whom Indian 
Art was created a 
v ery big chapter has 
to be reserved lor 
tracing and cinema 
ting the evolution ol 
its cl lef decorative 
and arch tectural mo 
tifs which offer in 
many cases interest 
mg evidences of a 
common bond of uni 
ty and an element of 
continuity between 
tw o or more different 
schools or branches 
of Ind an Art separa 
ted by long gaps of 
time and place In this 
way many forms of 
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apparently local origin ill proie to be 
the descendants of patterns hating an earlier 
history With the progress of our know 
ledge of archaeological monuments in India 
this is becoming apparent dat by day Thus 
the tinagx talai ( twisted blade ) pattern on an 
eighteenth century Sinhalese snuff boa is the 
continuation and a survival of decor at i\e motifs 
which the excavations at Sarnath revealed on 
the Dbamekb Stupa (Circa 5th century) Simi 
larly many of the female decorative types which 
hgure on Brahmimcal temples of Onssa of the 
lttb and 12th centuries trace the r genealogy 
from cognate and consangumary types occurring 
on Jaina and Buddhist rails said to have been 
carved by Rushan artists of the 2nd and 3rd 
centary A D Thus the rampant lion on the 
couchant elephant which the Orissan Sthu 
patAis by continuous fondling of a favourite 
form appear to have made their own for nearly 
three centuries has now been proved to have 
been borrowed from an older generation of 
artists practising outside the limits of Onssa 
As soon as we scan a few of the examples 
of mediaeval Alagadhan sculpture we find 
that the pattern was not the monopoly of 
the Hindu artists of Onssa it w as the current 
stock in trade of the Buddhist image-maker 
of the ninth and tenth centunes In an al 
ready stereotyped form it occurs as ornaments 
on the back of the Buddlta s Simhasana flank ng 
the upright plank (p (ha) on either side The 
most well known example may be cited in the 
stone image of the Buddha from Kurkihara (Gya 
District) now in the Lucknow Museum (B 28+ 
reproduced here as fig 1 dating from about the 
ninth century) It has however a still earlier 
history If we peep into one of the inner cells o» 
Cave No IX at Ajanta we find that the magm 
ficent sedent sculpture of Buddha preaching’ 
carries on the lion throne at the same places 
the same motif of the 1 on vanquishing the ele- 
phant This cave is believed to have been 
excavated about the sixth century The device 
is also repeated in the frescoes of the same ca\ e' 
(tide Griffiths Ajanta l ol l Plate 38) Our 
enquiry into the pedigree of the pattern of the 
decoration however stops at the art of the 
sixth century If we closely examine a very 
interesting senes of Buddhas painted on the 
wall of Cave No XIX at Ajanta we find the 
1 ons occur on cither s de of the upright back 
of Buddha s throne— but the couchant elephant 
is wanting (We Griffiths Vol I Plate 89) 
S mdarty we miss the element of the elephant 
form in the lion patterns on the well known 
Sarnath image of the Buddha dating about the 
5th century ( t u}e \ in cent Smith History of 
Pine Art Plate XXXV IU) In the fifth century 
then we meet with an earlier phase of a pattern 
of the liofi* which crystallised in a set formula 
in conjunction with the elephant fdrm sometime 
between the 5 th and the 6th centuiy Be have 
been without any evidence so far of the earliest 
3G — G 


example in which tl e composite 1 on and 
elephant motif occurs in its primitive phase The 
excavations at Nalanda (Debar) conducted by 
Dr Spooner have brought to I ght a unique 
bronze capital [Fig 2J which reveals in its 
archaic form the birth, so to speak of this 
interesting decorative device The honor of this 
discovery as Dr Spooner very generously 
points out is due to 1 is assistant Babu Haridas 
Butt To quote the words of the Report* of the 
excavations Babu Haridas lad his reward 
on finding ns be turned the corner towards the 
Best (Site No 1) a sort of small niche built 
against the back w all of tl e verandah of this 
South side and beside it a very fine bronze (or 
copper , ) p liar which had seemingly fallen from 
the top of it Tb s p Uar is unique m my ex 
penence It stands over four feet in height 
The lower half is platn but the upper is 
fashioned into a sort of capital showing 
the form of a recumbent elephant Surmount 
ed by a maned lion upon whose head rest 
two horizontal discs capped by a lotus bqd 
What Hsuan Chuang tells us one of the great 
monasteries here at Nalanda having been built 
by a Xing of Central India might tempt one 
to w ooder whether there is any connexion be- 
tween his account and this representation of the 
emblem of the Gond Kings of the Central Provm 
ces But I fear that the device of a lion upon an 
elephant is too familiar even clsew here in India 
to permit of any decision in the matter unless 
the pillar prove to be inscribed As yet of 
course it remain* uncleared and whether it is 
inscribed or not one cannot guess \ccordmg 
to the date of the other finds from the same site 
this copper pillar has to be assigned a date some- 
time between the 5th and 6th century A D 
which also fits in w ith the history of its earlier 
forms IF we compare this find with s milar 
motifs of the Gth 7th -and 9th century A D 
cited above it offers the earliest and m fact the 
first attempt to represent the composite pattern 
afterwards stereotyped in Orissan temple 
architecture As we have already pointed out 
in the older Buddh st examples the composite 
pattern has already taken a conventional shape 
which is markedly ducrgcnt from the archaic 
treatment offered in the Nalanda find The 
latter must therefore be taken a* the progenitor 
of the pattern from which all the later forms m 
various evolutional stages arc derived In fact 
if we take th? elaborate later forms with 
profuse ornamentation due to intricate etylisa 
tion, met with in the 14th 15th 16th and 17th 
centnnesin Chalukyan Nayakaand B jayuagara 
Sculptures the divergence from the Nalanda 
prototype makes it almost beyond recognition 
The Ion of course m the South Indian examples 
assumes a proboscis in order to develon Wn 
the mythical laf, The pattern of the hon 

* Annual Report Archaeological Survev 
Eastern Circle I91G-17p 42 b ~ V 
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standing on the elephant* has therefore n history 
dating at least from the 5th to the 17tli century 
A D and its geographical extension fairly cover’** 
Northern Central 1 astern and Southern Indta-- 
nltimately crossing oxer to Java in compand 
with many other artistic motifs of equal and 
also of more ancient historical lineage Th»s 
uninterrupted career of its life has been cont* 
nued and brought up to the present day b\ the 
modern Bengali humbhnknr’i (the wretched 
survivors of the ancient families of Indian 
craftsmen) m their mud idols of Jng'iddhatn ( 
form of Diirgn ) annually worshipped in Bang'd 
m the month of November The lion vehicle Pf 
Jagiddhatn accompanies its crouching elephant 
thus carry mg the traditional sculptural practice 
over an unbroken period of fifteen hundred 
years The occurrence of the tvpe beyond tlie 
limits of Orissan art both in time and place 
has already demonstrated the fact that it 
neither a symbol of the political overthrow 0 f 
the Gaiapati kings nor is it the original mveP 
turn of Orissan artist inspite of the fact that 
the latter has invested the device with a crafts 
man s formula and has attempted to appropn 
ate the ornament by giving it three special 
names to denote ltsvaneties— namely, Ulta Gaja 
Sin^a Ulta Gaja Yiraja Sinha and Chhida 
uda Gaya *hnha We have yet to find out the 
name under which it figures in the handbooks of 
the old Buddhist craftsmen w ho were probably 
the inventors of the pattern The form does not 
appear to have been inspired by any religious 
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idea and 1ms been cv olved from purely rcpre«eii 
tativc and ornamental necessity* It was the 
inevitable outcome of nn attempt to represent 
lions as an indispensable ornament for a boh 
throne’ (Sunfifsana) And in course of tunc 
the elephant form came to be introduced in the 
device in order to emphasize in rhetorical 
language the character and habits of the ‘.king 
of beasts as it has been understood and inter 
preted m Classical Sanskrit literature The idea 
of placing the head of the elephant at the foot 0i 
the lion seems to have been borrowed by the 
artis^f from litcrarv traditions And the pattern 
is almost an echo of the well known anonymous 
verse descriptive of the lion which ascribes to 
the animal the daily habit erf splitting the head 
of the king of elephants — as a symbol of the 
strength and power of the King of beasts over 
all other animal forms the largest and strongest 
being typified by the elephant 

'Bhmatti Bhunam (nitv am , ) Kan rbx 

J kumbham 

Bibharti begam pabanitirckam 
Karoti blsam gin rija snngc 
TathApi Simhah pasureba nftnynh ’ 

Utbhit Slakamdll 
By Puma Chandra Dc 1904 j> S7 
Tlie credit of this suggestion is due to Mr 
Byoy Chandra Mazumdar who os my fncud 
Mr Gurudas Sarkar points out, was the 
first to indicate the literary parallel 

Ordhendra Coomar GancolY 


THE INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE 

By St Nihal Singh 


I 

W HEN the Select Parliamentary Com 
mittee began vts labours about 
» the middle of July , there w ere gev en 
separate Indian deputations in London re 
presenting respectively the Indian National 
Congress, the Moderate Conference the 
three Home Rule Leagues the All India 
Moslem League, and the Non Brahmans of 
Madras The composition of these deputa 
tious was as follows 

The Congress Deputation Mr B G 
Tilah Mr Y P MadhavaRao C I E 
the Hon Mr G S Khaparde Mr N C 
Kelkar Mr B G Homiman Dr P J 


Metha , and Mr Y J Patel (Secretary ) 
Mr S Satyamurti acted as Assistant 
Secretary to the deputation 

The Moderate Deputation Mr Suren 
dranath Banner] ea (Chairman) , Sit 
Krishna Gupta Sir Benode Chundef 
Mitter the Hon Mr Sinmv asa Sastrt 
the Hon Mr Ramachandra Rao , tfr e 
Hon Mr C Y Chintamani , the Hoh 
Mr B H Kamath , Mr Gupte , M* - 
Pnthwis Chunder Rav Mr H N KunzrU 
Mr K C Roy , and Mr N M Samarth 
(Secretary) 

The Indian Rome Rule League Mr B 
G Tilak , Mr G S Khaparde and M*'' 
Kelkar 
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The All Indii Home Rule League Mr 
C P Ramasvvami Aiyar and Mr Horot 
man 

The National Home Rule League Mrs 
Annie Besant , Mr B P Madia Mr 
P K Telang and Mr Jamnadas Dwarka 
das 

The All India Moslem League Mr 
Mahomed Ah Jinnah the Hon Mr G 
M Bhurgn and the Hon Mr Vakab 
Hasan 

The Aon Bcahmm Deputatioa Dr T 
M Nair who was expecting colleagues to 
arme 

— II 

The attitude adopted by Dr Hair made 
any action betw een his group and the other 
Indians in London impossible It was 
however hoped that a modus \iveadt might 
be found whereby all but the last named 
deputation could be made to realise the 
necessity of am ving at an understanding 
and if possible of w orbing in co operation 
No one who possesses any imagination 
needs to be told that such a compromise 
would have been in the best interests of 
India It would have shown to Britain 
and to the world at large that Indians had 
learned to sink differences— personal and 
otherwise— and to make common cause 
with one another irrespective of race 
creed and caste Since the structure of 
modem Government is based upon com 
promise even a partial measure of agree 
inent would have prov ed most valuable 
It would moreover have been easy for 
the British to understand g joint demand- 
made by Indians belonging tp various pob 
ttcal creeds< while a senes of demands 
made has separately caused confus on even 
when the differences existing between the 
groups consisted largely of differences m 
phraseology temperament and personal 
ambition Such differences have further- 
more lent themselves to man pulation by 
the political enemies of Indians to the 
grave d sad\ outage of the Indian cause 
In view of the fact that the differences 
existing among various groups of educated 
Indians were comparatively small there 
was reason to hope that a compromise 
coul 1 be effected \fterall the goal of the 


Indian National Congress all the three 
Home Rule Leagues the All India Moslem 
League and even ffie Moderates Conference 
was the same — self gov emment within the 
Empire The) w ere moreover all agreed 
that the goal could not be reached all at 
once but by stages They were further 
more agreed that the w eapon to be em 
ployed should be none other than constitu 
tional agitation 

There was considerable agreement among 
the v inous groups even in regard to their 
attitude towards the projected scheme 
of Indian constitutional reforms They 
all desired modifications— in the principles 
and not merely in details for none of them 
w i«hed to see autocracy preserved in the 
Central Government— none of them w Ished 
to see India continue to lack power over 
her fiscal policy 

In regard to the proposals for the recon 
struction of Provincial Gov ernments some 
insisted upon full provincial autonomy 
while others accepted the principle of 
diarchy But all des red to see more 
subjects of provincial administration trans 
jferred to populir control than had been 
foreshadowed m the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report or ei en proposed by the Feetham 
Committee 

The objections raised to the powers 
that it was proposed to confer upon pro 
vtncial Governors the manner m which 
Ministers were to be appointed and the 
conditions under^which they were to hold 
office the way in which the Legislative 
Assemblies w'ere to be constituted and 
were to work and particularly in regard 
to the pow er of the purse that in one way 
or another was to be retained by per 
maneflt officials showed that the men 
belonging to the various groups entertain 
ed much the same doubts and fears and 
demanded practically the same safeguards 
how muehsoever they might differ in the 
way in which they gave expression to 
their doubts fears ana demands 
III 

Since the arrival of the deputations 
many attempts bat e been made to bnti" 
them together Sev eral well wishers of 
India tried to do this Some of the mem 
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bcrs of the deputations themsiUts ha\c 
mnde much ende-uours I myself, who 

belong to no partj, lmo citertetl ulmt in- 
fluence I possess tom-ile tliedclegates fresh 
irom India re-ilisefthe ndnsabilitj and the 
necessity of joint action 

But all such efforts hate failed, and 
todai there does not exist am hope of a 
compromise being effected Why » 

One of the chief reasons for the failure 
is, alas, that ouf men hat e not a ct learned 
to place public interest nbov'e personal 
bias A delegate nail say qmte openly that 
he mil not sit with such and such a mnn- 
and mil pete erselj stick to that decision 
Another delegate tt ill say that the inclusion 
ot certain persons m a certain delegation 
? l Uke f[ t0 S1 ' PC the P olltl eal enemies of 
India the opportunity of branding all the 

Bnbsh C00per!lt “S him as an“ 

Prom the other side the taunt mil he 

gat?that he te T h ° f m ° re than one de,c 
hon «, a t b h " ‘ C ° °P' rate only on condi 
tthol. l ^1, 1S T P errai Ited "to boss the 

The Conir e p ? ^ t l uestlonof “mandate* ’ 
resolut?n^ de 5 Utatlon 15 ^ound by the 
Whereas t h r„ S i, ed at tic DeU “ Conference, 

compromise cannot be'clTelted 111 ‘° d ° S °~ 

■ M' ‘ >nt 

m the ranks of Indian ddegates andTh 0 " 
influence more than all the 'tW,. W 
combined, has ten* e other causes 

from coming together RiehtW deputatlons 
these men feel thnt if ° 1 Wron ? , y- 

m umshn 1 ! . « Indians demanded 

the Bdl of 
Committee sochTfmS 


clmnccs of Indian reform, or, at any rate, 
make Parliament feel that t\ en if it w ere 
wiling to pass the present measure subs 
tantinlly as, it stood, thdVe ■would be no 
part} m India willing to take it and work 
it in a spint of goodw ill and fellowship 
The political reputations and future 
careers of many Bntons (and a few 
Indians) are in\ol\cd in the passage of 
the Indian Bill substantially as it stands 
They ha\ c, therefore, exerted all the 
influence that they possessed to prevent 
Indians from co operating w ith one 
another, unless, of course, such co-opera 
tion w as likely to insure the success of the 
measure to which they w ere committed 
The larger question of Indian reform was 
none of their business, at any rate not for 
the present and Indians who pressed for 
a large and substantial measure must be 
kept separate from those w I10 w ere walling 
to take the Bill as it stood, for the support 
guen by the latter w ould impress the 
British people as nothing else would do 
bo short sighted are w e Indians that some 
ot us are playing into the hands of these 
outsiders 

And thus it has happened that Indians 
who have come to London specially to 
put the case of India before the British 
people are dmded into different camps 
and thereby they are going to miss the 
golden opportunity of impressing Britain 
(and the w orld) with the fact that Indians 
are united in their larger aims and as 
pirations, that it would be an act of the 
highest statesmanship on the part of 
Britain gracefully to comply with Indian 
washes, and that m deciding India’s fate 
ie ntish should be imaginatne and 
courageous 

IV 

I am told by some fnends that the deei 
sion of the vanous groups to approach 
‘the Parliamentary Committee separately 
1D TJ? ** do disservice to India 
th ' B nt>sh ate qmte used 
totheparty- system, and that eten dumm 
"T P art y »nfcct was not staled 

of pn^r ,S y„ b t Ta S m3‘ y ’ Jf— I 

their logw ' ratJam ”°t impressed a Ith 
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Moslem League iu regard to Muslim 
representat'on in various Legislatures. 
They further remind that body that “reli- 
gious disputes and consequent disturban- 
ces (inlndia) are only spasmodic and local, 
as they are in other countries ; moreover 

! “T™’"? by tleir “h^eein 

the States under Indian rule, and they are 
not infrequently provoked and aggravated 

.. ^ memorandum plainly states that 
ran I S'SS N «, tl0, ! al '- Congr ‘ ;SS has Mmtely 

fof?ndl» th r C - la,m o^" to decide 
u a ? me nnd measure of the 
b? E acM«-ed o IC b “ Se,f -S°; rcraa ient should 
sll, i • d ’ the admission of 

tfon of 1 rt, mW ° tdd - amotmt to the "nega- 
tion of the recognised principle of sllf 

determination.” The oeonle of r a- 

KS =.Ss!ss» « 

' and meeting , °f s Peech, writing 

Press, and "hat ”o ™ ", ^ , frMd °« of the 
or deprived of his libert"^ be P“nished 
sentence of a cSi rt 1-“!* b T a 

demand has been S bv tl, J " e ‘" That 
Rowlatt Act by the To te P assa S e of the 
“in the teeth S the ™ m ' nt ° f Ma 
opinion of the country both S™ 0 ? Indian 
ile DeSrs'ative founS ” ™ d °' ,tsule 

-rankly ^“rfbed^f tte <?““**” is 
‘makes generous nrm ‘ ? nsatlsfa ctory. It 
of control, not from theh” f ° r transfer 
people, but fromP^rliament to C +^ C ^^° 
cracy.” J t pronospc t a “ ent to the bureau- 
rial Governors ' 0 with ‘ hc fr„ vh , 

powers.” , alraos t despotic 

the Ibll'sl'ouw'i''™™" 11 ™ ®hows how 
'■ring it, in Hne witH? C ' d “ ord ' r 

tu th e proposals of the 
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Indian National Congress. Part III. is 
devoted to “Functions and Franchise.” 
No one who reads both these parts will say 
that Indians do not know how to be clear, 
specific, and concise. 

The resolutions bearing upon the 
question of Indian constitutional reform 
passed at the last Congress are given tex- 
tually in Appendix I ; while Appendix II. is 
devoted to an examination of the import- 
a ^ t l? 1 r ts “ ""‘hich-thc Montagu Bill falls 
short of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

VI. 

I feel that the authors' of this note have 
rendered great service to the Indian cause 
by the frank and able manner in which they 
have put the Congress demands before the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
manly tone of the document cannot he 
praised too highly. 

The onlv other memorandum which is 
ready at the date of writing, is that of 
Aire. Besant’s Home Rule League. I have 
had a copy of it for several days, and have, 
therefore, been able to make an adequate 
summary of it. 

The memorandum, expresses dissatis* 
faction with the failure to 'introduce the 
principle of responsibility into the Govern- 
ment of India by the-di vision of subjects 
m o reserved” and “transferred,” as in 
the case of the provincial Governments. II 

. a f’ es *hat unless .a beginning of respon- 
sibility is made in the centre,' "there can be . 

; ° ^-?Ti dUaI deYeIo P ment of self-governing 
institutions, as promised in the pro- 
nouncement of August 20, '1917. Customs, 
f i EsClse Dut y> at least - should be 

a rainister « and the Budget 
Thp tv the provincial procedure. 

™^T Ve ,j S ? bjects ofthe Central Govern- 
ment should be Foreign Affairs (except 
v 151 th the Colonies and Dominion!), 

-R j-T* relations with the Indian 

trannf,;ii*+ nces d , matters affecting peace, 

GranH r y ‘ a - nd the defence °f the country- 

Torfh, r° m ^ , , tte ! s should be substituted ‘ 
AyV™w 0 ", nCll ,? f Sta ‘e- The Legislative 
15C1 m 1. sbo *dd consist of not Jess' than 
jUlU members Of whom fonr-fiftbs should " 
does ■ If tho LeEishitive Assembly 
pass measures on reserved sub* 
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jects deemed necessary by the Government, 
the ^Governor General in Council should be 
empowered to provide for them by Regu 
lations for one j ear, to be renewed onh if 
two-fifths of the roembets of the Assembly 
present and voting are in favour of it 
The Memorandum submits that “good 
government” is too vague a phrase, as is 
also “peace and order,” and suggests that 
certification should be confined to “foreign 
and political relations and peace and order 
and that the Council of State s power to 
pass legislation objected to by the Legisla 
tive Assembly should be limited to 1 time 
of war or internal disturbance,” without 
reference to the proposed House of Com 
mons Select Committee, unless the legisla 
tton is limited to one year 

The establishment of simultaneous Givil 
Service examinations, without precedent 
nominations, and proposals to raise the 
salaries and pensions of the Indian Civil 
Service are viewed with alarm 

V. ith reference to the Local Governments 
tbeMemorandum urgesthatthe policy shall 
be so specifically defined that no power 
given under the Act can be w hittled down 
by the Rules After expressing satisfaction 
with the transferred subjects as given m the 
Feetham Report, it v entures to hope that 
Irrigation, Land Revenue, and Famine 
Relief wifi be transferred on the appbcation 
of tbe Provjilces at the end of five years, if 
Parliament should refuse? to transfer them 
now With the transfer of these subjects 
should go the power to order that the 
salary of the Ministers should be v oted by 
the Legislative Council There is no 
reason, the Memorandum declares, why 
the third Legislative Council should not 
enjoy complete Provincial autonomy 
There should be a ^distinct proviso that a 
subject once transferred should not be 
again, reserved— the remedy formaladmuus 
trition should be the dismissal of the 
Minister responsible for the condition of 
affairs The silane# of the Ministers 
should, in every case, be the same as those 
of members of the Executive Council, in 
order to secure equality of status 

The Bill should proi ide that one 
Executive Councillor must be an Indian * 
The Governor should have no greater 


power over the Ministers than over the 
Executive Councillors, and the Governor 
and Ministers should be given exactly the 
same power to interfere with tbe decisions . 
of the Governor-m Council affecting traus 
ferred powers, as the Governor m Council 
has to interfere with the decisions of the 
Governor and Ministers on the ground of 
their possible effect upon reserved subjects 
The relation of tbe Gov ernor to ’ the 
Ministers in regard to the transferred 
subjects should* be the same as that 
obtaining in the Self-Governing Dominions, 
with the difference that the Governor m 
the present scheme is both representative 
of the King and the Prime Minister 

The Memorandum submits that the 
proposed Councils are too small, and that 
the number should be raised in the major 
Provinces to at least 150, four fifths 
elected and one fifth nominated It suggests 
that th" Rules should provide that no 
person resident in India who is a subject 
of a Dominion which puts disabilities upon 
Indians shall be eligible for election or 
nomination 

Fmpbatic protests are registered 
against the disqualification of women on 
the grounds of sex claiming that it is 
foreign to Indian traditions and warns 
the Government that it would be ‘unwise 
to invite the agitation which will certainly 
arise if votes are denied to women since 
women s agitations in India are markedly 
formidable as was shown in the removal 
of indentured labour in Fiji, and in tbe 
release of Mrs Annie Besant and her 
colleagues from internment in 1917, forthey 
are more indifferent to consequences tharf 
men and public feeling in India would not 
tolerate any physical violence against 
w omen ’ It is pointed out that it is * ob- 
viously absurd to grant the franchise to 
illiterate men labourers and to deny it 
to women University graduates " 

The size of the electorates^ as fixed in 
the Southborough Report, is, in the opi 
moo of the framers of the Memorandum 
too small Even if the five million persons 
to be enfranchised were all literates, which 
they certainly are not, at least three 
million literates should be added to t* 
voting J -ji propertv qualification « 
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is suggested that an> person who tnaj be 
able to write a demand for a \ ote in the 
presence of the registration officer or his 
deputy , should be enfranchised , and that 
the prt>pertv qualification should be lower 
ed at the end of the term of three years of 
the first reformed Councils 

The National Home Rule League is noij 
m favour of communal representation, as 
it would perpetuate religious differences 
in political life and check the growth 
of health} National unity -The Muslim 
communal electorate should remain until 
the Muslims themselves demand its aboil 
tion, but the principle should not be ex 
tended to other communities as their 
interests are not separate from those of 
other interests or are already sufficientH 
safeguarded It is pointed out, for instance, 
that the general Hindu communities elect 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, and Musalmans, 
as well as Hindus (It is interesting to 
note, in this connection that Dr T M 
Nair, a non Brahman, w as himself elected 
to the Madras Municipal Corporation b\ a 
Brahman electorate, w hich preferred him 
to a Brahman candidate) 

Disappro\ al of the institution of Grand 
Committees is expressed in the Memo 
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randum and it is submitted that if they 
are instituted, not less than half of then- 
number should be elected by the Legislative 
Council . 

It is strongly urged in the National 
Home Rule Memorandum that control of 
purse is absolutely essential to responsibility 
and to the due discharge of the important 
functions entrusted to Ministers There 
should be one purse, under the control of 
the Legislature, subject to the contribution 
of the Government of India Its allotment 
should be decided bj consultation and joint 
deliberation on the same pohej, and where 
there is a deficit it should be jointly borne 
and taxation levied joint!} for the reserved 
and controlled subjects 

In conclusion the National Home Rule 
League Memorandum submits that it is 
very desirable that a definite term should 
be inserted in the statute, so ns to put an 
end to all agitation and to direct all Inoi 
an efforts to the task of efficient responsible 
Government The Statutory Commission 
at the conclusion of ten } ears should re 
commend such extensions of responsibility 
in the Central Gov eminent as should ensure 
complete responsible Government at the 
end of another period of five years 


CHHANDA OR METRE 


I HWC rent! with great admiration and 
interest Rabindranath Tagores eloquent 
and learned lecture on Chhnnda May I as a 
humble student oflanguape add one or two 
remarks and suggestions nnsing out of a careful 
perusal of the lecture * 

The poet has dealt \\ ith t\\ o different topics 
in Ins discourse , namelv , the psychology and 
the tcchni ;uc of metre or rhythm \\ »th the 
former, l do not presume to deal It maj be 
that poetry expresses Emotion and other 
unspeakable sentiments of the mind by means 
of the mus cal motion imparted to spoken 
language by means of metre Rabindranath 
m»Klit some day give us his opinion on poetical 
phraseology k moit languages fmarkedlv so 
'.Ik n Tocnbulary of its own 

anil the n*c of this heightens the subtle rtftusivc- 
ue*s and stiRgrst Irenes* of poetry llut this is 


seemmglv not a necessary quality of poetry 
Trench \er«e for exfhmnle the vocabulary 1 5 
rather rhetorical than what an Enghsntwm 
calls poetical, and might be u c ed without offence 
bv on orator So has it been in English poetn 
at times ns in the Augustan age, w hf n utyden 
and Pope u<ed w ords which were (according to 
the still surviving I reach convention) * flouie 
hut not possessed of the 1\ ncal cmotiycness W*" 
haunting vagueness of feeling which modem 
LnghsU poets have acquired as n legnej ttom 
the Romantic period of English verse How lor 
that vs so ra Bengali verse it is not for * 
foreigner to saj That there is a ntart.CU 
difference m verse and prose diction and voca 
bnlary is yndent even to a smatterer m Bengali 
letters As m Wordsworth s tjnes so m Rabinorn 
hath s charming poems the phrnscs seem to be 
taken from the homely speech of every dnv. 
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which after all is the true the instinctive 
language of real emotion But Bengali verse 
can also be nob!} and lmpressivly rhetorical as 
in the magnificent epic of Mndhusudan Bat 
this once more is a topic bevond mj competence 
I come then to the technique the artibce the 
teclneal rules by which the poet is guided more 
or less unconsciously, ttt the practice of his art I 
ventured to submit a rough translation of 
Rabindranath s lecture to Dr Bridges the Poet 
Laureate and one of his comments was as 

' The tendency of the metrical units to be 
equivalent to the verbal units on Tagore s 
system comes out rather plainly in his ernmples 
1 could not guess how far that was traditional 
or due to his metrical theories 

The thesis I desire to establish is that in 
Bengali verse (and also m French verse) the 
metrical unit is ncttssarilr composed of one or 
more complete words whereas in English 
German and other languages in which rhythm 
consists of the regular occurrence of a fixed 
number of (sometimes internal) word stresses 
the metrical unit may break off in the middle of 
a word In other words I hope to establish 
that Bengali metre and French metre are 
different from those of the languages in which 
fired word stress is the dominant audible qdnlitv 
Let us first clear away the quantitative 
vet-re of the classical languages of Europe and 
India of Sanskrit Greek and Latin In these 
metre consisted of units composed of long and 
short syllables which filled exactly the place 
taken in music b} long and short notes In the 
one case as m the other two shorts are 
conventionally equal to one long and can be 
substituted for it So dominant is this quality of 
brevitj or length of syllabic duration that it 
makes accent maud blc for purposes of rhythm 
so that one short accented syllabic plus oneshort 
unaccented syllable is often the metrical 
equivalent of one long unaccented syllable It 
is said by experts that some modem languages 
of India still possess quantitative verse If so 
it is tempting to suggest that they Hre languages 
m which verse is still chanted or snug But as 
I am not an expert in these languages I will 
say no more ahout them The subject is one 
•which is well worth investigation May I 
suggest that the safest way of study mg it is to 
■vecuvt 'Art -<rL ofi Via •nwrai/rntg ■nrrcTimntft-.'s if, Oi 
good phonetic laboratory’ The car is easily 
misled bv prejudice and prepossession The 
phonetician s instruments make an absolutely 
correct measure of the duration of syllabic 

The exact opposite of quantitative verse is the 
stress verse crt languages such as English 
German &c ,in w hich the important point is the 
number of strong or stressed syllables that occur 
in ft verse In there as in other languages the 
number of syllables in two similarly stressed 
verses mav be the same But that is not 
37—7 


necessary The classical example is Teutn son s 
well known lines ■ — 

Break break break 
On thy cold grey stone®, 0 <ea 
Here you have two similarly stressed lines 
each containing three stresses but one made up 
of three the other of seven syllables Quantity 
or duration of sy liable sound on the other hand, 
is non-existent for metrical purposes That is, 
it is not necessary that any particular syllable 
shall for purposes of metre be long or 
short A poet w ill of course for purposes of 
variety musical effect or emphasis insert a long 
or short syllable Hut that will not be m order 
to create metre or rhythm 

My thesis is that neither Bengali nor French 
\crse comes under either of these categories, 
but has a rhythm of its own. Another way 
of putting it is that the metre of any gnen 
language will make use of the dominant 
audible quality of spoken sound in that language 
1 venture to assert that in French and in Bengali 
that dominant audible quality is not word 
stress but a phrtsnl accent whether of duration 
pitch or stress or a combination of two or three 
of there (I think the accent in question is 
chiefli one of duration or quantity ) 

To explain what 1 mean let me take ft single 
long word which tnken by itself is neces^anly 

P ronounced as though it were a complete phrase, 
ake the fam liar name of our capital eity 
Take i In a Bengali s mouth the word 

is pronounced in a level tone of voice but 
the voice lingers a little longer on* the first 
syllable In Lnglisli (and I think in Urdu also) 
the word becomes Calcutta with a fixed 
stress on the second the medial syllable Observe 
that this stress i« fixed nnd will be used « her 
ever the word occurs inn phrase In French 
the word becomes Calcutta with «n accent (of 
duration ’) on the last syllable 

Now I go on to assert subject to correction 
tint thenecent in the first and last cases is not 
fixed nnd falls on the first syllable in Bengali 
nnd the last syllable in French of several word a 
pronounced rapidly but clearly together to 
constitute the spoken unit which is the concern 
ent to call a phrase 

With regard to French I must ask vou to 
take tny w ord for it that the accent is pfirasal 
te that. it. falls, nn. the.kast.s.vlk' , )i3n.on 
syllable but one of several w ords spoken together 
forming what I call a phra®e WiU you 
admit that the same is true of Bengali except 
that here the accent chiefly of duration i$ 
initial and not final 7 

For example read aloud the following 
sentence — " 

H *» mwi air* f*? ywt* ps «t * , 
r*f *v mi m »»:S «rresi .ax u i 

Does not the pure rhythm of tins sentence 
break itrelf up into units consisting of one or 
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Hi ore words, the first syllable of each of these 
group® being slightly hut perceptibly dwelt 
upon 7 . . 

Another w ay of putting it is that, iu French, 
the accented sy liable precedes and announces a 
slight pau«e {called hi verse a exsura or “cut- 
ting") Ih Bengali, a pause precedes and 
annojuces the initial accented sy liable which 
follow s it 

Mv next step is to assert, diffidently and 
subject to correction that it is this linguistic 
peculiarity which, duly regulated, is the basis 
of liietnal rhythm The metrical unit consists 
of a complete w ord or more than one complete 
words, of winch the first syllable carries 
a slightly prolonged duration of sound 
Rabindranath finds that these units consist of 
two, three or five syllables in Bengali, though he 
omits to notice (\\ Inch makes it rash for me to 
state) that the first syllable in each unit is 
noticeably more prolonged, more dwelt upon 
than the others He calls these three units (1) 
“equal paces," (2) ' unequal paces” and (3) 
“irregular paces 

The examples he gives are — 

<i) far* fan fa|*rtw cl? i 

*itra *tlc* *t<n vn nt« i 


(2) cn ?mv, si* o\ 

sfara cfacs «ii stq m. nm fa*n Stca i 
(31 sw csicmi scu nw «ri 

at:* *nti ss i 


Let me say in passing that theoretically the 
metre consists of tw o units or hemistiches 
composed of 8+6 syllables But Rabmdra 
nath justly observes that these are themselves 
broken up into 4 + 3 equal paces’ of two 
syllables each Therefore we must accept his 
high authority for the fact that in Bengali the 
metrical units consist of two, or three or fne 
syllables 

But Rabindranath goes on to assert that 
-in .Evg’lisb ^ xfsjL- .ahw 1 .he ihrtrer <nmV ui r tW ir arm 1 
three syllables but has neyer encountered units 
of a greater length than three syllables 
Let us examine the examples he cites 
(1) (To) night the | winds be| gin to rise 
( \nd) roar from| yonder| dropping) day 
This he says is an example of “equal pace ” 
But observe that he omits the initial sj 11a bles 
and regards them as being extrnmetncal, as 
outside the metre” Note the result With 
one exception (be) gm) the verbal units coincide 
w ith the metrical units But the true scansion 
seems to be 


Tonight] the yy mdsl begm| to rise 
And roar| from y on] der drop] ping day 

a mctTe of four stresses It is coi 

nlsoon^nr^ n » 1 ? po T t ' lnl th ' lt lt happens to! 
Also one of eight Syllables 


(2) An example of “unequal pace" is this 4 — 

When we tw o] parted m| silence and} tears, 

I 1)1 

Ilnlf broken| hearted to| se\er for} years 
Here ngam is a metre of four stresses It 
happens that each of the three first stressed 
syllables is accompanied by' two unstressed o> 
atonic syllables But the metre would still b(» 
a four stressed metre if y ou w rote 

We two] parted| silent, ml tears 
Broken] hearted,] seyer’d for| years 
It is not likely that we shall get many 
examples of metrical units of more than thre^ 
syllables in English for the physical and 
metenal reason that the fixed stresses of 
English words are, e\en m prose, rarely sepa 
rated from one another by more than two 
intervening atonic syllables But an example 
of a longer unit (a foolish one, I admit) occurs 
to me in the familiar nursery rhyme 

Hev diddle diddle) 

The cat and the| fiddle 

But there are many examples to show that 
the metrical units m English do not always or 
even ^>ften coincide with verbal units Von 
have only to choose lines in which the stresses 
are internal, and occur in the middle of w ords 
It is not necessary to cite examples They am 
many Take, if you w ill, the opening lines of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 

The point, however, is this, that though by 
distribution of stresses y ou may w rite English 
metrical units haying the same number o* 
syllables as you find in the shorter Bengali 
units, the result is obtained by means which 
cannot be used in Bengali, where the fi* e< * 
word stresses of English are nonexistent 

What I suggest, then, as a subject ft> r 
enquiry, is « hetlier in anj gi\ en language metre 
is not, technically and apart from its psycho 
.bgwin 1 nnflivuYr, <r ivu\u.+nnr rtr inuw-aj -*" c * 
gularitv of certain dominantly audible qualities 
m speech In English verse, the Poet Laureate 
tells us, the units extend from stress to stress 
and the stresses may occur in the midst of 
w ords, for instance 

1 I I I 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

I III 

Brought death into the w orld and all our w oes 

Here is a metre of four stresses and (inci- 
dentally ) of ten syllables Compare this with 
any ten syllabled line in French or Bengali and 
the difference leaps to the eyes in writing and is 
clearly audible to the ears But note that the 
difference is not merely one of the ?"f of *1*1 but 
also of the rhythm of prose, of the of ’W, 
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and i* a matter ot the characteristic phrasal 
and significant pronunciation of the language 
in each cn «e 

For tin. sake of brents of statement I base 
perhaps Seemed to speak with more certainty 
than I hare am right to feel in a matter so 
proverbialh contentious ns metre I hope my 
readers will rot think me dogmatic or cocksure 
1 rocrtlj submit some suggestions for di cussion 
and consideration bj those who are better 
informed and more competent than rmself I 
m ght ha\e made mani more utations Bat 
am one interested in the subject can find them 
for himself 

What I particular!! suggest for di«cu«<ion is 
the attendance of accent in Bengali and French 
on wint hnbimlranath calls nnd the 

1 rcncli call c/surc the pause between phrases 
which in these two languages constitutes the 
metrical unit whereas in the stres cd languages 
the units go from stress to striss so that thi 

f iause mav soon occur m the midst of n word 
t is not ease to describe phenomena of sound 
ui writing Hut I mu sure that tn\ rtalers 
with a tittle goo Iw ill will see what 1 mein 
Observe that I do not in the least contest 


Rabindranath s judgments in matters ol v. h ch 
he is an incomparable master 1 onli irnture 
to put another interpretation upon some of 
them and to point out that metre is not the 
same thing m alibiing languages and that the 
quantitative metre of the classical languages 
was quite other than modern metres nnd was 
perhaps a result of chanting or intoning terse 

Finallv 1 mas mention ns an interesting 
though probable accidental fact that the French 
alexandrine can be chanted to the rude tune to 
which we hrtie all heard the *iit1sof Mahabl nrat 
or Rinmitn chanted in anj bazar of Bengal 
But the same is true of such doggerel as eg 
Half n dozen solemn fools sitting in a room 
liable ot stale politics and tell their countri s 
doom' 

That docs not make the'e rude terse* into 
the true metrical iqun alent of the par r winch 
in the hands of a master such ns Madhosudan 
is capable of performing marvels of poetical 
eloquence 

Cambridge J D AsmtRSOx 

August I->JS 
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I N a Uinmnr Intstce in Meclmabazar 
Cnlctittn winch I visited I witnessed 
nn overcrowding winch is perhaps the 
worst on record 1 he lm*tt is divided into 
several unequal nnd unsistmiatical blocks 
The ground space of each block is rented 
from the zctnimlnr hi n sub-lord who 
erect* the diogv close-built lmstee-huts 
collect'- the rents from e w.h of the block 
nnd handing over to the zennnder the 
rent of the ground space appropriates the 
surplus Thus in one ol these Mocks 
which measured IS ft in length and 15 ft 
m’omti't'n'fnerr i* an an vr-crow hi tig di 
T ndnlts 
b w omen 
\ bov« 
b g«W 

The rooms are constructed *o ns to 
utilize the ground space to tlie maximum 
and neld the highest amount n« rents 
without am nferenec to the drainage or 
until ittoit I nh of the room* eanjeil a 


rent ot he l to Rs 2-b In the btock vn 
question there were 0 rooms The rooms 
varied n little in size The measure is <> ft 
long G ft broad nnd 5 ft high In tach 
room then, is a cot and n rack nnd I found 
one or two ovens in addition The room 
i* too dark nnd m the daitimc the things 
ennnot be seen without n lamp In the 
particular block there is an open space of 
"i sq ft in the centre w here utensils arc 
scoured On one side I «aw nl<o a cot 
There were also a Tulasi plant in a tub 
a mangold aim on a tub but placed 
on a bamboo rool Borne of the blocks 
have no pnw ntt ached to them a fen 
blocks sharing n pan in common The 
o\ ervrow d mg hen. is ei cn greater than 
that in the busters of the mdl-centrcs 
Rot a striking difference is noticeable 
The Choroats form a homogeneous com 
munitv and are not ttp-rooted like the 
null h uul- from the ot l communal con 
ventions anil regulations The null luiud* 
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on the contrai\ lne more or less an nn 
attached life uncared for by an\ educa 
tioml agencies or unregulated by anj 
soli i] code There is the communal temple, 
theie is also the punchay et w Inch act as 
l. 1 e h=ciplmfirv agenc\ The communal 
e nple is maintained by one-eighth of the 
f*es le\ied when fines are imposed In one 
month the Punchay et met to settle a 
marriage in consultation with the parents 
of the couple to w am a dilettantee of loose 
morals and to arrange for the rep a} ment 
o) an advance to an artisan by an usurious 
money lender There are occasions on 
w ‘uch the pnest or the story teller comes 
1 v.cites and explains the hy mnsof theRama 
jana and the Qhagbata and enh\ ens the 
recitation with his songs He is paid in 
kind m food clothes as well as m money 
by the rich members of the community, 
while the rich and poor alike who assemble 
in the communal temple to listen to him 
ma\ pay his mite to the tra\ that is before 
them to encourage the priest doing his 
discourse or to show their appreciation 
E\en in the midst of the poi erty and the 
squalor, the dirt and the congestion we 
find in this compact community a type of 
noble morals and chastity and of an 
idealistic attitude towards life so much 
the characteristic of the Indian folk mind 
in our fields and cottages which express 
themselies in pious songs and hymns in 
man) a moon lit night of well-earned rest 
and recreation 

But under such o\ ercraw ded conditions 
tW spread dtscascs ts easy and an out 

bieak of plague, cholera or smallpox will 
drive away all those who can escape The 
recent influenza epidemic has affected the 
poorer classes in the Chaw Is and Biistees 
much more than the upper classes How 
can it lie otherw tse ? In Bombay some of 
the Chaw Is are absolutely filthi In one 
in which no less than 2000 souls lne the 
Bhangi, Scavenger, has not been for a 
little less than n fortnight and all the filth 
has accumulated And wh\ has not the 
sca-v enger come ’ Because the landlord refu 
scs to pm him more The landlord has 
nothing to suffer His rents, liea\ y though 
thc\ nrein Bombai.come in all the same 
The rooms cannot lie described Some of 
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the dirtiest stables for horses in Bombay 
are better One is in face to face w ith living 
human misery, the dirt and disease of hell 
incarnate As in Bombav, so m Ahmeda 
bad and Poona, Howrah and Calcutta 
the epidemic has ‘claimed the heai lest toll 
from among the ill fed, ill housed and ill 
cared for mill hands The gloom that had 
originated in Bombay spread far and wide 
The fever raged intensely and the death roll 
w as simpl\ appalling in the area w here the 
mills and labourers are situated and which 
in normal times affords a w armng to dread, 
em eloped in thick smoke and overladen 
with soot and dust most injurious to the 
health of mill hands and other toilers who 
are crow ded together in tens of thousands 
The squalor, the degradation and the 
po\ erty in the slums of Calcutta and 
Bombay are far outstripped in the slums 
of Arlapet in Bangalore and Peramhur in 
Madras In the Panchama slum near 
Bmny’s Mill in Bangalore, the standard 
size for a kennel has been adopted, 8ft 
by 6 ft and the height at the apex is 5i 
the door being 2 ft by one foot I could 
squeeze myself with difficulty into the 
room to learn to my horror that the 
denizens were 3 adults and 2 children 
including a dog The husband, the wife 
and the mother in law as well as the 
children are huddled together like beasts 
There is also the hen cover to the left of 
the aperture which series as the door way 
and numerous chicks flit about m the dirt 
that is dumped in the \ard In another 
pface farther aw ay on the other side of 
same panchery I find in a hut of the same 
dimensions as many as 7 persons, f° u j: 
adults father and mother, son aQ d 
daughter in law as well as two children 
who lne and sleep together And yet the 
hut pays double the rent The Maho- 
med an land owner charges for the ground 
space 4 annas, while the Brahmin land 
owner charges 8 annas though the huts 
are contiguous and the ground spac$ 
rented is the same Another quarter still 
for the Panchamas — and here it is a puces 
built chhatram w Inch has been transform 
ed into a slum — the arrangement is this 
There is a row of 4 rooms on each side 
an alio in the middle and one room which 
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One of the V, orst Calcutta Slums Vote the close ro of dark an l d ng h ts the o ercTo vded 
passage and the enormous number ol stunt d half star ed 1 Idrcn at least 6 out of 10 
of w horn die \ thin a year of the r b rth 


joins tlie sides There are tw o rooms on 
each side as one approaches the doom at 
There ts one comer marked out for the 
bath for nearly 50 persons who hte in 
this block There is a privy for 50 persons 
from which the filth has not been removed 
for dais Each of these rooms earns a 
rent of Ke 1 8 as The rent was Re X 2 as 
before the last assessment In one of 
them we were refused entrance as the Ma 
or the small pox goddess w as inside But 
bating entered we were face to face with 
human wretchedness chicks dogs and 
children playing about tn the alley the 
whole place filled with acrid smoke and 
some people down vn the dark with 
influenza and small pox The mill hands 
who are not born Panchamas live in better 
rooms though thev do not earn higher 
wages and pav rents usually from 
Re 1-t as to Rs 2 according to tl e 
accommodation thev want Still the 


rooms are worse than the stables of the 
rich In one such block I found a room 
nstd as temple for Rump and which has 
been rented bv the mother of a wage 
earner 

Whether m Calcutta or Bombay 
Cawnpore Bangalore or Poona Ahmeda 
bad or Madras one is face to face in the 
bustees and chaw Is with living human 
misery the dirt and disease of hell mcar 
nate Everywhere the standard size of a 
kennel is adopted 8 by G by 5 and very 
often the thatched died has no side walls 
which are proof neither aga nst told nor 
ram Ev ery w here there are unsy mmetneal 
blocks of hundreds of these mud dens or 
thatched sheds where 2 000 or 3 000 
souls live where there is the most temble 
and unwholesome congestion eiery inch 
of ground space being util sed to the utmost 
In too manv of these huts father uni 
mother son and daughter in law grow n up 
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men nnd w omen In e ind sleep together in 
the s nut room huddled \\ itli chicks and 
dogs and ailing babies that are not better 
ti e ited th an the se latter In the Pancliatnn 
bustee the o\ ercrow ding and the filth arc 
*’e most unwholesome Among the 
i dr is slums which I have Msitcd, one 
s a doorw as w Inch is 2*4 feet b\ 1 foot 
nd oil squeezing nnself with great difficul 
t\ into the room I iound a diseased ragged 
man who is actualh sitting on a w ooden 
plank with lus fett under water The 
thatch is broken and is no proof against 
r un winch also drenched me I found that 
the hut is circular, the diameter being 5 
leet the height at the apes, liemg onU 5 
feet Besides there were pawns (shehcs)on 
all sales and we could not stand erect In 
tins dark and filth} den there Inc a couple 
and four ailing babies There is also the 
adupu (hearth) raised on an earthen 
mound which protects it from wind, but 
has not protected it against rain That 
Pane ham a famih earns wages ofRs 8 a 
month and lnes m a surrounding which is 
unspeakable filth} The causes are dnnk 
and social obioqu} Unless the standard of 
life, of comfort and of actmties is impro\- 

e< L in th e case of the Paucliatnas b} our 
offering them greater social opportunities 
and respectability the 3 will perpetuate 
their life of filth and uncleanliness, and con 
timie to lower the standard of being of 
the mill population as a w hole in Southern 
India, and thus permanently impede eco- 
nomic progress In the case of the Utta 
mas the filth ma\ be less but the conges 
? on , ,s t n °t less terrible In one house I 
lound besides the husband and the wife as 
man} as 9 children, three of whom belong- 
ed to a deceased brother In another 
Madras slum, perhaps the worst I have 
visited, I found a father and mother living 
with o children in a room 4i7x6 The 
mother has given birth to a bab} in the 
same room onh recentl} -84 cubic feet for 
[ souls The verandah is 2% by 2 and 
Jt has given protection to an old man who 
has lost his shed in the last storm 

In still another hut w Inch is 8 x 7 x 6 in 
t ^ re 3 adult women and 3 chil 
dren The children earn w ages of iy- as a 
da\ bv coolie work m a neighbouring mill 


Ihcrc arc no adult malts, and the po\ert\ 
is so grt.it that the women bate not eten 
their clothes to cot cr their shame 

But the greatest surprise in slum studies 
conics from Tnchinopoly, where the 
middle-class Brahmans arc found to h\e 
under conditions which arc not much 
better than those of the chan Is and bustces 
of the poor In the Nagnnadusu ami temple 
store I find a room G x 8 x 10 occupied 
In a Brahman, bis mother, Ins wife and 
3 children, tw o of w bom are lus brothers 
Another room of the same size is occupied 
In a Brahman and his wife, their two 
grow n up daughters and one son, parans 
or shelves for bed or for fuel hardl} 
allow a visitor to stand erect The rent 
is Rs 2, which is to be paid m advance SO 
souls inhabit this compact group, called the 
store, and there are onl} tw o pm ics for 
them There are tw o taps and a well, and 
municipal rcgulatious allow onl} 8 pots of 
w atcr for each famil} 

The slums in Lubba\ Lane, Singartop, 
and m Jnlalkuthn arc far w orse In Jalal 
kutlin I find a Mahomcdan hut occupied 
b} tlic parents, 4 grown up bo}S and one 
ailing baby The hut is 8 x 8x Sand carries 
a rent of Re 1-2 0 In another hut, which 
is so dark that one cannot see anything 
e\en in the noondav sun, there hie a 
mother, and three adult daughters— all 
prostitutes— in a close space of 10 x 6 x 10 
There is a kitchen partitioned out within 
the same but occup 3 mg nearl} half of the 
total space The rent is Re 1, payable in 
adi ance 

The traged} is, howeicr, deeper, when 
we see the rise of some of the w orst slums 
of India m one of our most beautiful an- 
cient temple cities In Madura, in Ponna- 
gran, for instance, not v er> far from the 
temples of Meenakshi and Sundareswar, 
there have developed some of the worst 
lodgings, indescribable in their filth and 
squalor The av erage size is now reduced 
to 6 x 5 x 5 On account of an increase of 
the municipal tax on the whole block, the 
land owner has increased the house rent 
from 4 as to 6 as , from 6 as to 8 as , and 
from Re 1 to Re 1 2 0, according to the 
size of the -rooms In one rbom, w Inch is 
6x8 X 10, there are a couple and two 
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stunted and diseased babies The D a rents ^-.,1 . , 

ha\e gone to work m the factorc the '“d dirtj floor From another in the 
father eTrmng Rs 10,n, 1 the mother' fe 1 SSlri'’for’h”” r ° rt i!'!'* te ’' 0, ” anhas '«'■ 
\ month The babies are left in charge fu pld , her mabihti to pay rent for 
of their decrepit grandmother Here and th^f ^ nt , hs ' lnd she » standing outside 
there tn this block have accumulated ! l t d " ln the hot wath a ch id 

SSLff " a L fer «“tw a foul stmS £ a w oman is coming 

corered n.th rugs md rubb.sh There ,s 5” OW " “ W 

only one pm v for 300persons in the block " k 3 Ind.i gnen o,er to 

Tins pnv, ipun has not been bn, It by emoloted e S”! of " oris thoughtlessl, 
the nranicpnllh The Morlmen hue Z« S J >0rl In Uattmdien 

themsehes hndt it b, commnnal subset,, hi,dLri°n»”’l'T th “ ler "we 

t.ons The nulls hire non crnmblk coolie „Z“ '•«>«>'.« sister the 

donn and there is no decenct All the iltnlT?. In the hosiers and cia „ * 

phirVatTheTn nearer*, ”he ^ryT„ £* “ S “ n » d“f ond'^h “”5 

a^» J .hb rt ,ble °I l.n.1. M^The^roS " Xo„ A1 °”5 

congested slums the grogshops and *the 


'V^nr 


some smell 

The greatest tmsen and 
degradation associated with 
the new social and econo 
mic conditions have been 
w ltnesscd by me in the com 
mcncial city of Mattanchen 
adjoining the Cochin port 
The terrible congestion in 
n narrow space the agglo 
meration of heterogeneous 
peoples the white Jews and 
the black Jews the Eura 
sians and the low class 
Mahomedans as well as the 
peculiar form of marriage 
associated with Nair life and 
customs hare all contnbut 
ed to uncleanhness and filth 
and general social and moral 
deterioration In a compact 
block of land w hich belongs 
to the famous Jewish 
Svnagoguc and which has 

lord therc^ hole K’^lried'f ° PS t sh ' to 

-MSi r a S „-Sr“Te,?r 

bind and the vide the husband sgrouiiun tk, r 
- A - JO "" s •" ,hr 

*n estimated that th* !j P ™ ent . 11 has 





jo 





SIun,s of ‘he M ddle-cliss Brahn, n 


n Trteh nopolv 


sassssS? 


stch'r bihy uucaied for ".he £ £«* ~j£l 
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comparison with the n\ erngt boy reared in 
a home of loir rooms The general dm 
gim.'sa iml dirtiness of the slums also 
ste mih teact upon the hopes and habits of 
tin people and induce that lassitude of mind 
■which reacts again upon the health of the 
bodv YU this 1c ids not otth to a pin steal 
w aste of energj and general mner\ ation 


hut also to a low standard of health and^ 
low resisting power which plaj directly 
into the hands of immorality , intemperance, 
gambling and other % ices rampant in all 
our slum areas Indulgence causes more 
and more of the squalor and thus the vici 
ous circle w ith w Inch w e are so familiar m 
the social problem goes on its c\ xl round 

R Mill \KAW \L MtKERjEF 


THE FORTUNES OP THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


B\ Bfnoa Ktui 

Rr\ OLUTIONS V\D Rr ACTIONS 

T HE Chinese Republic is now in the 
throes of another end war Just at 
present there are two governments in 
China The one is the established 
Go\ eminent at Peking in the North, the 
other the rebel Government at Canton m 
the South The Northern Go\ eminent is 
the one recognized by the Powers and 
has been an associate of the Allies in 
the war against German} since August 
14, 1917 It is this Government that 
is one of the fourteen states represent 
ed at the Congress of Versailles, and that 
has lieen a signatory to the draft of the 
constitution of the League of Nations 
announced by President Wilson on 
February 14, 1919 But the authority of 
the Peking Power is not acknowledged as 
legitimate bj the constitutionalists of 
Young China Ever since the illegal 
dissolution of parliament to which 
President Li Yuan hung was forced to 
assent under a coup dteta' of General 
Chang Hsun on June 13, 1917, the} hare 
been in open re\olt against it The 
resistance of the constitutionalists at first 
took the form of representations to Peking 
to recom ole the dissolv ed parliament On 
the failure of the repeated representations 
to bnng about a parliamentnr} regime, 
the fire nch and populous provihees of the 
South, v iz , Kw ang tung, Kw ang si, Yun 
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nan, “Kwci-chow and Sze-chuen declarded 
their complete independence from the 
jurisdiction of the North In seven other 
prov mccs, such as Hu nan, Hu peh,Fti lien, 
Slum tung, Ho nag, Shcn si and Che-knng, 
constitutionalist armies are masters of 
large portions of territory and hare the 
moral support of numerous cities and 
districts The most powerful portion °» 
the Chinese navv also is on the side of the 
constitutionalists It is on behalf of this 
recalcitrant Gov emment w ith headquarters 
at Canton that Wu Ting fang, Tang 
Shno yi, Sun Yat sen and fire others have 
appealed to the Powers for recognition, 
in their capacity as Administrative 
Directors The Gor emment m Canton has 
com ened a parliament w Inch has bce° ,n 
session since August 6, 1918 The objec- 
tive of the “Constitutionalist Provinces 
and Forces of China” is not a separation 
or secession but the establishment of a 
legalh constituted parliamentary gorern 
ment for all China 

The present civil w ar is the sixth ® the 
senes of revolutions and reactions (or ra 
tlier the serentli if we count the puerile 
interlude of the Mauchu restoration of July 
1 12, 1917, as a senous political event) that 
have marked the politics of Young China 
since the bomb explosion at Hankow on 
October 10, 1911, and the establishment of 
the republic w ith Sun Yat sen as provision 
al president and General Li Yuan hung as 
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its vice president on December 30 of the 
same year The first revolution (Oct 10, 
1911 — March 10, 1912) may be taken to 
have been formally complete with the in 
auguration of Yuan Shih kai as provisional 
president on March 10, 1912, the decision 
to maintain the capital at Peking and not 
to transfer it to thinking, and the adoption 
of the provisional constitution drawn up 
bv the provisional National Assembly (the 
"Advisory Assembly ’) at Nanking, general 
known ns -the Nanking Constitution 
The second revolution (July August 
1913) was directed against Yuan Shih 
kat’s conclusion of the five power loan 
without the assent of the first Parliament 
that had been convened on Apnl 7, 1913, 
and other arbitrary measures It broke 
out at Hukou m Kiang si Province, and at 
Nanking, Shanghai and Canton The 
radicals organized in the kuo-mmg Tang 
party were responsible for the movement 
U was speedily suppressed however and 
General Huang Using, Sun \ at sen and 
other rebel leaders had to escape to Japan 
and America 

The first reaction, under the republican 
regime, had been in evidence in Y uan’s ntti 
tude towards the Nanking Constitution, 
and subsequently towards the measures of 
the first Parliament It took final form on 
November 4, 1913, when after his election 
onOctober 10 as full president for five years 
\ nan "purged ' the parliament of the radt 
cal Kuo-mmgs (30C Representatives out of 
the total 596, and 132 Senators out of the 
total 274) The first Parbamcnt was thus 
put "in commission ' owing to the lack of 
quorums that needed the presence of half the 
members in each House, and finally aboli 
shed In the president on January 10, 1914, 
with the support of the * moderates" 

The coup d'etat of November 4 1913, 
left Yuan tre dc facto dictator of China for 
two years and ultimately matured m the 
plan,' secretly manoeuvred by himself, foe 
the formal establishment of an imperial 
monarchy Yunn officially accepted the 
throne on Dee 11, 1913, under the title of 
//urTg-Z/sienor “glonousconstitutio nalistn." 
It w as against tins projected empire that 
the third revolution broke out on Xmas 
1915 ia \un nan and Kwei-chow under the 


leadership of moderates or conservative 
progressives of the Chinpu Tang party such 
as the Scholar Liatig Chi-chiao and General 
Tsai Ao Yuan was compelled to cancel 
the empire decree on March 22, 191G , but 
the revolution continued to spread from 
province to province leading to the decla 
ration of independence by each, and really 
came to an end only with the sudden death 
of Yuan on June 6 the election of Li Yuan 
hung (the General of the first revolution) 
as president, and the convocation of the 
second Parliament which was really the 
old Parliament of 1913 on August 
1,1919 

The second reaction began in May 1917, 
over the question of finallv declaring war 
against Germany diplomatic relations 
having been broken off on March 14, 1917 
General Tuan Chi jui, as Premier, attempt* 
ed to coerce the parliament to vote m 
favour of wav, and w as therefore dismissed 
by the president for want of peoples confi 
deuce in him Once out of the Cabtnet how 
ever, Tuan secretly instigated the military 
governors of the provinces to declare their 
independence of the Peking Government 
Furnished with this cue they forthwith 
demanded the reappointment of Tuan, and 
marched upon the capital in militant eipe 
ditton Practicnllv a prisoner within the 
city President Li was pressed by the tmli 
tansts under General Chang Hsun to order, 
against the law- as embodied m the Nan 
king Constitution, the dissolution ofpnrha 
ment on June 13, 1917 

The revolt of the provinces and the 
strangling of parliament w ere followed by 
another reaction consisting in Chang 
Hsua’s restoration of the Manchu boy 
emperor to the throne on July 1 Bat the 
monarch} was abolished m less than two 
weeks through the patriotic move, among 
others, of General Tuan who "could not 
bear to see the destruction of the republic 
without stretching out a helping hand, ' 
although after his dismissal he had 
‘ resolved,” as he said, ‘ not to participate 
m political affairs " The farce of the 
restoration made confusion only worse 
confounded All authority came to be 
concentrated in the hands of Tuan, the 
hero of the hour He managed to have 
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himself reappointed premier restored the 
militaristic regime that liad led to lus 
dismissal and illegally declared war 
against German) on \ugust 14 1917 It 
is to this unconstitutional rule of the 
Cabinet without a parliament that the 
Southern Go\ eminent at Canton has been 
m armed opposition for about two jears 
since the summer of 1917 

North and South in Chinese Politics 

The most characteristic feature of these 
ct\il wars or re\oluttons and counter 
rev olutions is that invnnabi) the) take 
the form of an ultima turn issued from the 
prounces upon the Central Go\ emment 
and this is followed immediatel) by 
declarations of their independence This 
modus operandi is the procedure as much 
of the republicans and constitutionalists as 
of the reactionaries and militarists 
Notl ing could be a more natural method 
in Cl inn as the pro\ mces of toda\ lm\ e 
but inherited the virtual home rule of the 


and collection of taxes During the last 
days of the Mnnchus the pro\ mces appear 
to have beha\ ed c\cn ns separate military 
naval units Thus, for instance, m the 
Korean \\ nr (1894-95), the Nanking na\ al 
establishment acted almost ns if it were 
indifferent to the fortunes of the northern 
fleet that was facing the Japanese navy 
Automatical !) , therefore the Chinese state 
tends to crumble down like n house ol 
cards ns soon ns there is an acute misunder 
standing betw een the local rulers and the 
central head 

This is an inherent constitutional weak 
ness of China It is dueccrtnml) to the 
\ nst size of its temtoty and the consequent 
distance of the local centres from the 
metropolis The Central Gov eminent as a 
rule naturally finds it hard to cope with the 
disruptive centrifugal tendencies created b) 
this pli) steal reason And the difficult) is 
further enhanced b) the absence of funds or 
sinews of war The defiat in the treasury 
has been a chronic disease w ith the 


ol 1 regime In normal times these local authorities at Peking An) mihtar) actions 
governments were to all intents and of a sustained and senous character have 

purposes independent of one another thus been rendered well nigh impossible on 

w ltliout the links of co operation The) their side These are the fundamental facts 
had* besides no real touch with the of Chinese pohtv that explain the quick 
supreme authont) except only m the and spontaneous division of China into 
payment of tribute The mountainous North and South with the slightest hitch 
provinces like \unnan Kw ei-chow and in the course of affairs 

Sze-chuen are moreover all but inaccessi The strategic advantage in the position 

ble Further the) are inhabited b) of recalcitrant provinces is therefore the first 

semi sa\ age tnbes who vv ere never fully postulate or China s internal politics ana 
conquered either b> Chinese arms or by the success of malcontents and rebels an 
Chinese culture Owing to this incomplete almost foregone conclusion The general 
a c sim lation and ineffective Smification situation from the standpoint of the 
these frontier provinces were perpetual Supreme Government on all occasions ol 
storm-centres in pre republican days revolutionary outbreak can be gathered 
And these are the areas that w ere generally from two of the three abdication-edicts 
selected b) ambitious viceroys or chief promulgated by the Empress Dowager on 
tains who wanted to measure their Feb 12 1912 One ed ctsavs that separated 

strength w ith the Sons of Heaven at Peking as the north and south are b) 

Altogether then the Chinese empires distances the unwillingness of either side 
were practically speaking Statenbundea to yield to the other can result only m the 
1 ^ oose federations of free nationalities continued interruption of trade and the 
ana autonomous states except during prolongation of hostilities If however 
r Dr £ urten als under masterful organizers renewed wa-fare were to be indefinitely 
® ^anghi the Manchu or Taitsung maintained says the third edict the general 
i Lv.i ..! k7P e Tlie self sufficiency and condition of the country might be irretnev 
irmfnJa , t j Je provinces were not ably ruined and there might follow mutual 

oni) to the administration of justice slaughter among the people Here is a 
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confession of incompetency on the part of 
the powers that be the admission of 
military -an preparedness that dare not 
bring the unruly forces to hay In the 
selfsame w av has the dc facto government 
in China had systematically to come down 
to compromise in the face of a tolerably 
strong opposition just as m the industrial 
strikes of Europe and America the em 
ployers have invariably to acknowledge 
defeat and submit to the demands of the 
organized labor force 

Whenever therefore there ts a denomi 
nation or class or party in China sufficient 
Iv powerful to challenge and defy the 
established government it has only to 
seek its fulcrum at a place far from Peking 
eg in the frontier provinces he it m Sze 
chnen or Yun nan or Shen si or Shan tung 
Even before the event of Oct 10 1911 we 
find senous political disturbances breaking 
ont m these out of the w ay regions It is 
such areas that furnished the theater for 
the great Taiping Rebellion (1850 6-1) the 
Mohammedan revolts under Suleiman 
(18551878) and Yakub Beg (1866-77) 
and tbe Boxer upheaval of 1900 

The South may of course be presumed 
to be as it indeed is comparatively 
enlightened and progressive as Macao the 
Portuguese port m hw ang tung has been 
ra touch with modern European commerce 
and culture for a longer period than the 
other ports opened since the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842 It is also not an accident 
that Kang Yuwei the spiritual father of 
Young China and Sun 1st sen the out 
and-out radical and several other constitu 
tional agitators and anti monarchist re- 
publicans have come from Canton and the 
South But the leadership of the South 
in the events of the past seven years is not 
to be exclusively interpreted as an ex 
pression and proof of its modernization as 
contrasted with the medievalic obscurantism 
of the North It is as has been indicated 
the greatness and glory inevitably thrust 
upon it by physiography ethnology 
provincial separatism laisscz fatre or 
imperial impotence and financial bank 
ruptcy of the central governments It is 
not always safe or legitimate therefore 
as is usually done to identify tbe South 


with liberalism reform or republicanism, 
and the North with monarchism Mancha 
ism mil militarism 

The Republic Triumphant 

Among the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
political fortunes of Young China we hare 
to count two attempts atmonarchic regime 
The first is that of I uan Shin kai w ho 
during the latter half of 1915 was 
systematically manufacturing the w ill of 
the people m favor of changing the re 
public into a monarchy On November 11 
1915 the administrative council or 
council of state composed of his henchmen 
was in a position to announce that out of 
2043 votes 1993 were for the immediate 
enthronement of Yuan Accordingly in 
deference to the will of the people the 
empire was sanctioned bv the president or 
rather emperor-elect on December 11 The 
second monarchic counter-revolution is the 
farcical July restoration of 1917 It was 
the disorder and turmoil in the countri 
owing to the revolt of the northern provin 
ces under the inspiration of Tuan Chijui 
and the eventual abolition of the second 
Parliament that enabled General Chang 
Hsun to raise the Manchu boy to the 
throne 

Both these attempts faded ignominious 
ly Yuan was completely humiliated 
crushed and literally killed by the combm 
ed opposition of the nation The Yun 
Kwci revolt was indeed conducted by 
moderate leaders of the Chinpu Tang party 
like Liang Chi chiao and General Tsai Ao 
but it had the backing also of theKuo ming 
radicals like Sun Yat sen and General 
Huang Using who since the failure of 
1913 had been political refugees in Japan 
and the United btates of General Li 
Yuan hung the staunch republ can whom 
neither the threats nor the enticements of 
the monarchists could influence in favor of 
Yuan s contemplated dynasty as well as of 
Kang Y u wei the veteran constitutionalist 
and China s modem sage Even the 
province of Sze-chuen w hich was under tl e 
rule of Yuan s most depend'd le friend 
joined the confederacy of the rel el prov in 
ces on May 6 191G This event is most 
s gmfkant as Yuan had already cancelled 
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the empirc-decret (March Thetriumph 
of the Chinese Aim Kuo (republic) was 
decisiv e and thorough 

Similar!} did Chang Hsun’s coup of the 
Manchu restoration fall disastrously before 
the united front of the entire nation Liang 
came forward once more as the Milton of 
the armed resistance against the nullifica 
tion of the republic And the trumpet-call 
of this scholar, “moderate” though he be, 
summoned on to a common platform all 
the factions that had been mutually 
opposed The North adv anced to co operate 
with the South, c\en General Tuan, the 
militarist detested by liberals and legalists, 
came to the aid of the parliamentarians, 
because, as he said, “he has had a share, 
however insignificant, in the formation of 
the Chinese Republic ” The restoration 
was treated as a national disaster To a 
far greater extent than Yuan’s dictatorship 
and projected empire building, it brought 
to a head the nebulous and subconscious 
political tenets of all parties and indnidu 
als, whether liberals or conservatives, self 
seekers or patriots, autocrats or those 
working for the inauguration of the 
reign of law 

Monarchy appears in this way to have 
been finally rung out from the political 
psychology of Young China It is commit 
ted for good to the venture and develop 
ment of the republic The elan vita of 
Chinese politics lies now , therefore, m the 
struggle over the constitution Indeed, it is 
the constitutional issue that has been the 
real core of all dissensions and fights since 
the promulgation of abdication-edicts and 
the inauguration of Yuan as provisional 
president in 1912 Nay , this constitution 
al struggle of which the most recent phase 
is embodied in the manifesto of Wu Ting 
fang (August 1918) is the result of an 
e\ olution the beginnings of which are to 
be seen m the decade or so preceding the 
revolution itself 


Constitutional Agitation under 
Tht Manchus 

4 T V, C P? re ' °b*tionary struggle was na- 
turally focussed upon the establishment o 
parliamentary institutions that might ac 
ns a check on the one man rule of the mo 


nnrch The St John the Baptist of Chinese 
constitutionalism is Kang Yuwci, the 
“modern Confucius”, Editor of News for the 
Times , and he succeeded in becoming for a 
few months the “guide, philosopher and 
friend'* of Emperor Kwang Hsu (1875 
1908) It is to Kang’s studies in modem 
history .and comparative politics, especi 
all} the British constitution and the Afeijt 
(enlightenment) era of New Japan that 
thetvvcny seven Imperial reform-edicts of 
July 1898 owed their inspiration There 
form movement succumbed, however, 
through the coup of the Empress Dow ager 
Kang and his foremost disciple Liang Chi 
chino had to escape with a price on each 
head 

But the signs of the times were unxrns 
takablc after the failure of the Chinese 
Boxers in 1901 and the success of Japan in 
the Russian War So in 1905 a commis 
sion w as sent to Europe under the prest 
dentship of Prince Tsai tse (cf Japanese 
Prince Ito in 1882) to study the conditions 
for a representativ c government suited to 
the problems of China This commission 
was followed m 1908 by the Imperial 
promise of a parliament to be conv ohed m 
1917 In 1909 were constituted the first 
Provincial Assemblies of China, and on 
October 3, 1910, the Imperial Assembly Or 
Senate of two hundred members (one hun 
dred being drawn from the Provincial 
Assemblies) also sat in Peking for the first 
time The agitation of these two new 
bodies prov ed to be powerful enough to 
wrest from the Crown the promise that 
the first parliament would be called in 1913 
and not so late as 1917 

It was at this stage of China’s constitu 
tionol experience that the bomb explosion 
at Hankow on the Yang tsze, w bich w as 
to be the signal for the subversion of the 
monarchy, took place on Oct 10, 1911 
'The monarch tried to save the situation 
for the Crown on Nov 3, 1911, by ,ss “? n j’ 
the “Nineteen Articles”, which provided, 
among other items the parliamentary con 
trol over the budget, the Cabinet’s respon 
sibility to parliament, and limitations on 
the pow er of the Emperor by the constitu 
tion Had these articles been acceptable 
to the rebels Chinese politics w ould have 
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taken the «ame coarse as those of loung 
Persia since 190G and of Turkey 'since 
1908 Bat -within a month of the rising 
m IV nchang zone fourteen provinces declar 
ed their independence Their delegates 
met quickly at Nanking in comention and 
proclaimed China a republic on December 
30 The officers and representatives of the 
monarchy had no mind or might to put up 
more than a feebleor sham resistance to 
what they accepted as a fait accompli 
It was therefore easy to force an edict 
from the Empress Dowager on February, 
12, 1912, to the effect that “the hearts of 
the majority of the people are m favoar of 
a republican form of government ” “From 
the preference of the people’s hearts ” the 
edict went on to say in conformity with 
the teachings of Mencius, "the will of 
heaven can be discerned How cotdd we 
then hear to oppose the w dl of the millions 
for the glory of one family ’ Therefore, 
observing the tendencies of the age on the 
one hand, and studying the opinions of 
the people on the other, We and Hi9 
Majesty the Emperor hereby vest the 
sovereignty m the people and decide m 
favor of a republican form of constitn 
tional government ” The first phase of 
the struggle over a constitution \i as thus 
brought to a successful end 

The Struggle over the Constitl- 
0 tiov in Republican China 

Constitutionally speaking, then, the 
revolution came only to give a fillip to 
the movement that had been set on foot 
m 1898 or Tather m 1905 It did not take 
China by surprise The Throne being 
abolished, the leaders of I oung China have 
proceeded since then to the reorganization 
of a crownless state on a popular basis 
The parliament that was to have been 
called in 1913 by the Crown happened to 
'tie anticipated "ay tne Convention 65 
Nanking (December 30, 1911), that gave 
way to the Advisory Assembly on January 
28, 1912 This assembly prepared the pro- 
\istonal constitution at Nanking, inangu 
rated I uan Shih kai as provisional presi 
dent (March 30) and later moved on to 
Peking (Apnl 29) It was finally replaced 
bi the First. Par) lament which sat on April 
7, 1913 


SOI 

The first constitutional struggle in rc 
publican China was w aged oyer the group 
of unparliamentary politics that arose 
through the dictatorship of Yuan Shih kai 
As provisional president* he made the loan 
transaction with five powers (including 
Japan but excluding the United States) to 
the value of £25,000,000 without the 
sanction of the Parliament As Yuan was 
backed by the Pow ers, the bankers did not 
hesitate to grant the loan though the 
Parliament protested against it as illegal 
and declared it null and void Subsequently, 
as full president. Yuan dissolved the 
national parliament on January 10 1914, 
as well as the provincial assemblies and 
local associations (March 1) Backed by 
the political wisdom of Dr Goodnow,tbe 
American adnscr, he created in their place 
a constitutional compact conference, and 
this recommended law s directly calculated 
to make the president a virtual despot and 
leave the legislature a mere automaton of 
non-entities 

It was through the substantial support of 
the Powers that \uan Shih kai’s ‘ tyranny” 
could get a firm footing As they were 
interested solely m the security of the funds 
supplied by tbeir nationals, their connt 
vance at I uan’s unconstitutional measures 
was more than mere diplomatic non inter 
vention It was tantamount to aiding and 
abetting their protege and vassal in his 
own svv eet w ill Here was a repetition of 
the old story of the Stuarts trampling 
down the Tights of the English people with 
the French despot Louis XIV’s “degrading 
insult and more degrading gold The 
European War also for a tune contributed 
to the strengthening of Yuan’s single-hand 
ed rule by removing from it" the pnbhc 
opinion of the world that was absorbed m 
more vital international issues But as 
japan's *1 wenty one uem antis (January 18 
—May 7, 1915) on China after the victory 
at Tsingtao would have deprived the 
Europeans and Americans of their lion’s 
share in the control of Far Eastern, politics, 
they could not bv any means remain long 
indifferent to Chinese affairs They hastened 
to do all they could under the circumstances 
to pose as the fnend of China and exploit 
her as a tool in their own anti Japanese 
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resolutions at all dealing with the political side 
of the country,— a dead silence ' l\hnt n store of 
energy should have, if that political erving 
and v athng could have a rest for a bit 1 

And then, all the men of npc experience and 
trained ability would be able to give their time 
r j ^ oAm S ou ^ solid, definite dev elopmcnts 
oi educational social and industrial ideas They 
might start by founding, in some place, a true 
University, which would take in students, who 
v. ould remain side by side with the noblest and 
best leaders, gaining their inspiration and 
counsel Thus these students would lenm, and 
discipline, and shape themselves for their life 
work under the direct guidance and leadership 
ot men of judgment and experience Wien their 
discipline was over, these very students should 
flow out into the towns, and villages of India, 
£*. the « c ? use ofthe people and the 
land which they hold so dear 

"This it seems to me, is how we should try 
W VOrk f w th , c V ext fi'e years or so, 

leaving political changes to take care of them- 


selves Also vve should all unite in our work 
and not fritter aw ny- our energy in hopcle« 
disconnected, single jobs 

"In this connexion we should also cnirfally 
endeavour to enlist the aid of the Press Instead 
of wasting paper and ink by writing long winded 
articles on actual and supposed political 
griev anccs,— a compiratn cly easy thing to do — 
the Press should cany on a vigorous campaign 
attacking those deep social diseases and educa 
tionnl failures, which arc the clog of the wheels 
of our progress The Press could and should be 
a powerful educational help to the public at 
large 

"Through organised w ork atong'thcse lines — 
of education, literature, industrial improvement 
and social v ell being,— w e can bring greater 
real good to India tiian we can, in the face of 
present facts, by another century of this 
political agitation which seems to exhaust nu 
the energy of our noblest men That is ml 
ow n candid opinion What do you think ?" 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Some Aspect* of University Recon- 
•traction 

In the course of an article under the 
7°w W? 0 ! 1 the J»>y number of East 
& Wist (Simla), Mr P R Knshnaswami, 
M A , writes 

as VP»‘ 1 t ti.U°rL d i ee £i ,nfluence towards moral training 
rrfJtnn 1 Bssl t,lUed m OUr edu <*t.on systems, is 
religion Religious instruction has indeed been a 
thorny question to tackle Theolog.cal pedant!? or 
m of . formal can hav e bJtlittle plkce 

*® ,Pi * d " catl ° nal sys ‘ en J The difficulty of formulating 
a rel gious basts which should pay equal regard to 

country 6 * has^ S l *£* *"** rcI ‘4 ns 

country, has also been insuperable The profundity 
n f rt,G, 1,g i° US ' 5 nue "« is defeated by the adoption of 
thl fi S‘« CTC , e y S , whicb profess to satisfy equally all 
the B w Ut 51,11 11 may be a * ked 'vhether 

Ls t P h?v u"l phll ° S ? pher ma y not Co-operate together, 
Tacrnr^ 111 , tbe . instance of Sr Rab.mSanath 
ihfr-h iw ennoble the morals of the atmosphere in 
hCy , eXerl l , nfluen “ We want a new race 
?l h fLri ed who can offer to everyone 

h" d ^ r T“ s of falth rn God wh elf our 
po ^? has preached everywhere he went The 
Xl e 2*' 5°* ,s ’J'thin'oneself and that the 
C^ «hTe t k *-• ‘^ough pure and righteous 

w t? h shol ? , , d he at the foundat on of 
university He The problem of sn is one which 
has inspired the prayer of all rel.g ons Cannot 


something be done in our universities to tram young 
men in the true spirit of religious prayer ? 
Continuing the writer observes — 

In the founding of new universities and the prond 
ing of first rate men to man them, the carping atth 
cism is sometimes faced that university men should be 
examples of self denial and not demand high rewards 
for their work The logical corollary of this w 11 be that 
educationists should Be amateurs, and it needs no 
effort to point out that education is the last sphtf® 
in which amateurishness can be tolerated Self-denial 
is not a normal attitude of the human mind and the 
life of a university organisation should not be made 
to depend on abnormal ties which are bound to fad 
frequently The principle of self denial is certain to 
militate against utter efficiency, by leading to com 
promises in the personnel of the university staff The 
university, of all spheres should be the one in wh ch 
learning scholarsh p, genius, and character should 
receive adequate material rewards 


The writer continuing says — 

In the appointment of the university staff a principle 
deserving of early embodiment is an electoral system 
The evaluat on of a man s deserts in the bestowal of 
Fellowships Lecturerships and Professorships should 
always be a subtle matter and often it will be safer 
to trust the decisions arrived by a large electoral 
body rather than let them depend on a single in 
dividual or a very small group of individuals The 
principle involved is one of essential fairness andjit 
is most fitting in a umvers tw «,„*» 
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generally appreciated should receive the places 
which ate in the gift of the umv erx ty Even gnntmg 
that undergraduates are not ui a competent position 
to take part in such elections —though senior under 
graduates say of two years stand ng, may exercise 
then votes wisely in some matters— the graduates 
of a university should be gradually accorded privileges 
of determ ning lo a good extent the personnel of the 
university 

The publication, recently, of the Cal 
cntta University Commission’s Report, to 
gether t\ tth the e6ntro\ ersj relating to the 
raising of the examination fees of that Uni- 
versity, seems to have roused much public 
attention on the questton of univer- 
sity education throughout the whole of 
India 


Indian Women and their Social 
Position 

In the; current number of the Bulletin 
of the Indian Rationalistic Societ\ 
published in Calcutta and edited bv four 
gentlemen named Messrs b C MooLerjce 
J C Sinha, AVajtd Ah and R C Mnulik, 
representing Hindu Mussulman and 
Christian views there appears an article 
on Indian Women from the pen of the last 
named gentleman He sat s — 

My compatriots are now aux f rises vnth Govern 
ment tor pol tical reforms and reck not what happens 
to then house where »U are at sixes and sevens They 
think that pol tical reforms should come first This 
is putt ng the cart before the horse with a vengeance 
1 cannot persuade myself to subscribe to ih s t ew 
and think that if wre put our house in order first we 
will be stronger and better fitted to fight for political 
relorms The cast ron rules that govern and 
regulate the social life of Indians are largely respon 
sible for the emasculat on of Indian races Many of 
my country men share this view but they dare not 
avow it lest they should incur the d spleasure of the 
orthodox party which feigns supreme in the land 
They have become so bloodless — so imbee le that 
when the question of improv mg the society presents 
itself the courage of their cons ictions h es into the 
‘uucVgvotn/i mA -af aw's. ’.kit w n ivtat vn t 

theest l therefore undertake to deal with the 
most important of all social questions, namely, the 
social position of women 

The u ntcr, after di\ elhng at consider 
able length on the various disabilities the 
Hindu it omen suffer from and the e octal 
fetters that bind them, observes — 

In this connection I should mention what fsw-ar 
Chandra % idyaxagat a transcendent savant dd to 
re! ese the misery of the M ndu w daws. He inchoated 
3D— 9 


a movement in favour of the remarriage of widows 
and proved beyond doubt bv extracts from the 
Shastras that the Hindus were perfectly justified tn 
remarry ng widows 1 his incensed the utmost ire of 
the orthodox section of the common ty and they 
bawled him over the coals A few years ago Sr 
Ashutosh Mulcenee, another great man had to 
encounter a similar oppos tion when he proposed to 
remarry his w do wed daughter 

The life of a Hindu widow >s wretched in the 
highest degree If she falls into this cond t on when 
young without any prov s on being made for her 
against the rainy day either by her father or her 
husband she becomes a slave to the family where 
she lives. Albeit while her parents are alvc she i* 
protected to some extent, by the r natural affection 
from the cold w nds of ir.d gence and servitude yet 
their death deprives her of her last fowl iTappu i 

The tenets of the Shastras make it incumbent upon 
the relations of their husbands to maintain her as 
long as she lives but save in very rare instances 
she groans under abject slavery and its consequent 
tnbulat ons She does not get the pittance of food 
and clothing without working hard itom early mom 
to dewy eve and the cup of her afflictions over 
flow* its brim when she is regarded as a dead weight 
upon the puTse W hen a man dies w tbout leaving 
his wife any property or sons she then visualises her 
postion clearly all its hideous desolaton its iron 
servitude its clanking chains of duty its dreary labour, 
its complete hopelessness \ ailed to the cross of 
suffer ng w th soft s Jence and submiss obedience, 
to the agoni of ills that arc wrt for her in sour 
misfortune's look 


The Advent of the Pars is in Indian 

In the course of a learned paper on “The 
Great Sage of Persia and His Followers” 
which appears in the July number of The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore) from the pen of Rovhintan 
N Fram Mim, a if ice, &.c , occur the 
follow mg interesting details relating to the 
exodus of the Parsis from Persia to India, 
where they now form such an important 
part of the population, b\ their unitv and 
culture, though not bv their numbers 

The Conquest q f Persia by the Arabs — It was in 
the year 641 AD that the Arabs in Che full flush of 
Yneir new laii'n of '1 fiam ran over ¥ftsB, 6 pleated 
Yazd3gard 111, on the field of Nehavand, jo miles to 
the south of the c ty of Hamadan thus causing the 
terminal on of the Persian dynast) 

The Exodus of the Partis — -The Conquest of 
Persia by the follow etx of Islam now leads us to the 
exodus of thelParsis from Persia into Ind a At the 
outset, 1 must make it clear that there are proofs to 
show, that this was not the only cause of dtvvmg the 
Persians outside the country Persecution there must 
hate been, causing exodus on a greater scale, for 
Prof Jackson tells us that even now the Zoroastmns 
in Persia are often persecuted in various ways, ft is 
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interests Ytiin’s “pitnotic” resistance China’s political (let clopmcnt At Canton 
to Japanese oicrturcs rcccncil fofmulnblc nrc nnitcil not onlj the liberal thrown « 
support from the nations in w hose ey es the the South but constitutionalists from ci 
ri xu r x nnrf n„n n Rmulnrk Pekinsr is the 


success of Japan, the onlv free Asian state, 
means a loss to Eur American w orltl domi 
nation Especially interested v,ere the 
diplomacies of Great Britain and the Uni 
ted States , and unluckily for Chinese demo 
cracy, they sened to consolidate Yuan's 
gnp o^ er the people 


part of China Similarly Peking 
headquarters of all reactionaries, Northern 
as well as Southern The issue is 


between proMncc and province or 


North 


and South but constitution and arbitrary 
rule ( 

In the first place, China’s declaration® 


jj tin. pcupii. x.. - - — ^ 

Exigencies of foreign politics having war against Germany on August 14, > 

thus rendered his position impregnable is considered unconstitutional by the ; ta 
from an unforeseen angle, Yuan^nturcd ton Go%cmmcntas it was done 
on playing the trump-card and risking a the sanction of a parliament rrv “ ier *r , 
“world-dominion or downfall” on a single a parliament had been forcibly abolish 
stake He launched the monarchy propa The “militarists” at Peking are being W 
ganda m the summer of 1915 and was tlicr charged by the seceding constitution!} 
almost on the point of carrying it through lists with the misuse of funds set free by vj 
when the opposition of the nation mam remission of Boxer Indemnity pay meats ( 
fested itself in a rei olution that swept concession m return for China’s joining th 
away the whole system of arbitrary allies), the selling and mortgaging of * 

rule In this instance, at least, Japan “richest mines, the stable re\ enues and tfi 
has stood for liberalism and constitution most profitable railways," the revival o 
in China, for the anti Yuan mor ement w as the opium traffic, the negotiation of impot 
hatched and matured by Young China’s tont comentions with foreign powers 1 
leaders as guests of the Japanese people which the nation is committed to g*' lY 
The second group of unparliamentary undertakings of unknown extent wwiOT 
politics in the Chinese republic consists in parliamentary sanction, and the absolo 
the problems that hare ansen through the refusal to publish the contents of the con 
autocratic methods of the premier. General rentions and allay the misgivings oftn 
Tuan Chi jui It is the extremely idealistic people in spite of the umrersal demand 
advocacy of legal and constitutional But the position of the Peking Governtnen 
procedure on the part of the Kuo mmg is unassailable for the time being as it is 
radicals that is responsible for the opposi alliance w ith the Entente Pow ers and * 
taon to Tuan’s regime which has forced United States m order to make the “wor 
China into the war against Germany safe for democracy” From the standpom 
Evidently all the Kue mmgs are not of the Canton politicians, therefore, it 1 
opposed to the war itself like Kang Yu wei, foreign influence, if not intervention, 

Sun Yat sen and Tang Shao yi But has mainly contributed to the presen 
though several of them are pro war like the constitutional interregnum in China f , 
Chin pu TjJhg moderates headed by Liang Like the “ele%en years’ tyranny ° 
Chi-chiao, the extremists have dared risk Charles I, both these instances of unconsu 
a regular armed revolt with the only object tutional rule in republican China are mark 
of vindicating the constitution ’ No pains ed by the negation and o\ erthrow of pa® 

liament The only period of smooth 


have been spared time and again," as Wu 
Ting fang’s manifesto states, to make 
clear that the sole aim of the constitution 
ahst movement is to uphold the law and 
constitution and the sole claim is the 
restoration of the dissolved parliament If 
the order for reconvocation be issued 
today there will be peace tomorrow 
This is an interesting phase m Young 


mentary government was that under P 
dent Li Yuan hung from August 1, 1 « i 

June 13, 1917 By May it had £“**5 

drafting the permanent constitution tnari 

to take the place of the provisional Nanking 
Constitution but before it could be formal 
ly adopted, came the cnsi«. Curiously 
enough m each instance, the reactionary 
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nt least are democrat, c and hberal in them MiMfeSJtL °l ^ Kear East and the 
own .home polices The republican.: nf looLin S up to autocratic Ger 

\oung China hare thus had before them {rrame *11 thC ,n KT P,re r t ^ ie,r P olltlcaI P ro 
the same double onnoMtHm grams the republic of the Far East shonlr 


tlluS hnd before them 
™ “PP” 8 ' 1 ""'. domestic and 

loreign, to contend with as the const, 
tutional'sts or Mail, sots o, lonng Persia 
M less remarkable ,s the strange com 


-■ -- — si ui meir ponticaJ oro 
grams the republic of the Far Bast should 
have found a fnend in need ,n the homes of 
Imperial Japan bossed bj such “ blood and 
iron premiers as Katsura and Tcrauchi 
Ao« lor* June 2, 1919 


“ •” f ™” » teller 

1 th?o.,M, ,1? yoDnfr Indian who ha* been 
• l i'/. r flnd “ *t«U abroad 

to *»“ “«UM ‘be Punjab trouble seems 
Uow wh»s get very little new* I don t 
nWYtmlhf, ? am >t ha* brought except that it 
SSS^V V" , sht our people nt la*t to 
ourselves 1 The'r . U * ao ? se h,dln P ‘hem from 
",bo hn M X be r V* ? re thf3e !t 1* the British 
let that hi a h ' " h ' [vhand to ^*7 and they can 

SIX** S ° ° Ut t0 as i thf wh, F whenever 

necessary They are the complete 
thaVift^ ft u e * ‘"■' tl0n “0* only m Indux-for 
th? 0,1 “ n , ot much “but in Europe and in 
military t nn!t’' ni jr i Thfy orc no ' s lbc greatest 
mn and ® nr “l power not merely fully 
kM«U«. W n 'r h l ^ e "^t'? 3 '* of "nr and 
<r l modern warfare but-wbat is 
fcr morc effective-, her hare through this war 
K?* * h * " ar , M.nd It „ only here and there 
that you meet with British Officers who seem to 
nst^-an.! Jl'th ,n the League of Nations The 

I Wt iT^ nd ii th f y Brt m the majority en bloc — 

emphatic^ Hr have no faith e.ther in .uch leagues 
or in the ideals which they represent 
,v“ " therefore best for us who are placed m 
'T'?v n , th ' l t » e should perfectly reell 
realise the mind nnd the power of our rulers 
" nntever iJcis of democracy they mar hare 
are meant for their own race Democracy 
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<* too .Sow ,o '“so' .bcoTSt ’,r 

■^wmssJzr 

result absolutely ^^A cm^w th , e 
tTo Pol^al^ h lL^ C w h ro <1 po, h ,T ) i IO '' er °^ e 

But we oil know wh K h lf t^ s mare 
really the most effect, re %£& ** U 

really represents the nrat„t »“ f *“* two 
freedom and national wH-b^L ° Dnt o!ra °™l 

pohtioU d£n£e » tbe 
alone for a while, by ouroZ^l^*'" ** ,rft 
wishes of our people — it ,, ™i ““ T he 
people who can uf the educated 

wishes of the massesTn iSr^Iv “press the 
taken into consideration 1 ff , “ ntr T>~ ,v in be 
only when, m > b T our present rulers 


« j . own roce Uemocracy is for 
tftem a domestic affair not for imperial 
purposes. ^ 

If we have fully learnt this lesson —that is if 
S°t at last to the point of realising and 
wor, * , ^Jt a °w , edging these /act* of the p^sent 
world then two results may follow — 
of «?frr i^?r y * CTld through our people a feeling 
Of ma W^ ^T^’ of thcimpossibiliiT 

of making any headway agamst an absolutely 
m^.£,°? nUnCnt Which u backed by efficient 
fonX ~ comb med a* this is on our side 
wuh the sooal and rebgiou* drag of our own 
—The situation is black enough to cast 
gloom into the soul of the bravest patnot 


taken into consideration hr alr T.~ w01 be 
only when, m accordant resent rulers. 

Providence they think V* J wdl of 

otherwise the wishes of e to do *° — 

care That is our acfnal enn^T * aD the T 
must face it condition and we 

.»d 
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showering countless blessing-, on oar country I he 
evils attributed to the present system of education are 
largely the result of other factors, and unless a senes 
o! revolutionary changes occur in our system of life 
and our national character, no moral education can be 
profitably undertaken in India The pursuit after 
religious and moral education is a void goose chase 
and it is attended wj th immense practical difficult ie-. 
It is not certainly worth the cost or the effort necessary 
to organise religious education in oar schools The 
country as a whole is apathetic towards it and those 
who arc very anxious to hive it must seek it in the 
private educative agencies If these are now effete 
.md useless why not reform and purify them ' 
Certainly that would be far easier work than establish 
ng tel gious education in the schools and if successful 
these agencies will be fat more effective in saving the 
cause ol religion \nd besides, why should «c confuse 
between tel gious education and moral education and 
advocate the one as if it were the other If we seek 
some moral instruction for our youths, the existing 
educational agency can be easily adjusted to supply u 
Hut this will not be possible if religious education 
comes up Religious education is thos quite unten 
able m lticory as well as in pf ictice 


A Plea for Freedom for Indian Women 

Under the above uftptton an article ap 
j tears in the July issue of the /fiflJnstan 
Review in the course of which the wnter. 
Mr. Mukantli Lai. n t (Oxon >. observes 

. And the custodians of this social tyranny ire our 
womenfolk Therefore, in ord.r to l>e enrolled in the 
lixt of living and progressive nations of the world we 
will have to give irecd >m to out women to etluvtU 
themselves, so that ihev can help out men to break 
down the caxte battier, to stop the decav ol our society 
U is not for political reasons that I plead fr freedom 
for women but socut and nition.il revsont. I am one 
of those who know and belcve that a nation may 


keep slav ev, m a) keep women in bondage, may hide 
them within pardih walls, yet it can be political/) free 
U omen of burope3n countries hue lived in bondage 
long after these countries were politically free or estab 
lished Parliaments Turkey was politically free with 
her women in the llarcm thma was free with the 
lades feet cramped And Turkey is not free when 
women have come out Tgypt is not free when her 
women parade in the streets and make political demon- 
strations. But she was free when her women never 
cimeout into tht public China can hardly be called 
politic illv sovereign to-diy though they have cut off 
p gtails and stopped crippling their women I can 
conceive ol Ind a politically free or self governingand 
yet under tht same vicious social system — breed ng a 
rate i f pigm es dung at the first blast of any epide 
mic Home Role will not stop our rar e-suicide \ cry 
few ol us rt vhse the Indians as a people are bound to 
d stppear in the course of a few centuries if they do 
not change their Stx lal habit. Iheir mode of livtngand 
eating Mow i »n you expect the people to be healthy 
and strong when everv third min or woman has got to 
do her or his own cooking under most insanitary con- 
ditions when one hi- to go without a meal rather than 
take it irom um. ol d detent casti \\ hen one has 
meals at all sort- of times and when millions of peo- 
ple have only one meal a day —and that too of feast 
nourishing to od How can von expect strong and 
healthy ch Idren whtn they arc not fed or clothed pro- 
perly, when children go to bed with thcr parents as 
f ite as i«> to i, it night and get up at g or 0 m the 
morning Mow s it possible to proceed with the 
soci ii reconstruct ion ol our society unless our women 
agree to '» and take it into hand It is > ery easy to 
was women are the foundation o( out future greatness'* 
and talk glibly about the emancipation of women or 
their education and so forth \l hat we have got to 
bear n mind i- that in every country women arc the _ 
found it ion of home and family consequently of society 
\nd no nation <an achievi greatness unless the women 
ot that nation work Idt that nation d greatness and 
that c vn be done only by truly well educated mothers 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Spiritual B«»i* of the New World 
Order- 

In the April number of The Jit tern a tional 
Review ol \Itast ons (London) I>r. llenn 
Slonne Coffin, D I> , in the course of an 
artklc under the «bo\ e caption, a rites 
Equity seems an impossible and *» undesirable 
ideal for human society. Life with its d Ferences m 
maturity, us guts, in temperaments. t< evidently 
contrived to render eqaihty unattainable The 
greater the variety ol ages and natures and talent- 
m any commun tv, the rv v et its Vfe wT* be The 


forms ol democratic orcanirstion which attempt to 
bring all workers or students or artists or be) erers 
to one level aie impoverishing tyrannies But there 
can be brotherhood w thov-t equal tv among the older 
and younger members of a family, and among the 
nvte or le-s developed peoples of mrnkind Wise 
parents levd but d > not drive their ch 'd-en and bring 
t'-em to ^sel'-conirol and sell-defcrm naiion 'lather 
C unties* can do the «ame w th colon cs or protec- 

Controcntc on the above are superfluous 

The Bose Institute 

Str J C. Bosc’s discovery of the 
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A'go bent on « inning for Hellas Ihe (rolden Fleece 
at Colchis, it may be Persia mvad ng Greece or 
Greece subjugating Persia , it may be Frank 
challenging Islam or Turk menacing Christendom 
be it Roman Emperor or Sassaman monarch the base 
or goat ol their efforts was the City tf Constantine 
Agamemnon Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the Empress 
Helena, Constantine Julian Justinian the Comnem 
and Pifceologi Godfrey of Bou Hon Baldwin of 
Flanders, Dandolo Mohammed the Second, Selim 
the F irst and Suleman the Magnificent— each name 
u witness to the part placed in the history of the world 
by Constant nopie the Metropolis first of a Roman 
and then of a Gteek Emp re 

After dwelling on the % anous points of 
importance as a social political or com 
mercul centre, of Constantinople, the 
writer concludes his article with the 
follow tng characteristic lines — 

\\ e come back to the thought that the Ottoman 
Caliphate has endured for four hundred years and 
that all Islam respects the prescriptive rights of the 


Sultan as Khal fa 'AH Islam means three hundred 
millions of people of whom one hundred millions at 
least are subjects of His Majesty King George the 
Fifth The rmpire that rules one-third of the votaries 
of a great rel gion cannot ignore the other two thirds 
During the Balkan \\ ar the Moslem population of 
Inda were deeply moved and watched with unfeigned 
anxiety the threatened disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire lsl»m our statesmen have declared must 
settle the Cal phate It is not impossible that between 
conft cling interests and perilous ambitions ihe voice 
of Islam may decide the late of Constantinople 

India day by diy becomes more and more a voce 
heard m the counsels of the F mpue "Mr Montagu 
the Agv Khan the Maharaja of Bikanif and members 
of the Council of Indi3 who have been asked Jto give 
the r views, all express their opinion that the removal 
of the Sultan from Constantinople would have a 
deplorable effect in India 1 do not th nk that 
Christendom rel res what it owes to the unit nted 
fidel ty dur ng the critical juncture of the war of Ihe 
vast Mussulman population which acknowlegts the 
way of Bnta n and Trance 


THL CRObb or HONOUR 

(From Tin Fatncn or Hfnki Bakhl&se) 


O UK entrv into the \ illage of knrnkou 
(or some such name) was n fine 
surprise effect The village onlv con 
t tuned women children nnd old men 
The Lolobc fighting men (the fellows were 
called something like that but 1 am not 
quite sure what) were l>\ chance all nw n\ 
hunting that evening 

Thanks to the thick dusk,— nnd also to 
the fact th it one of our men had di«creeth 
knocked on the head an old fellow with n 
face ns w nnkled ns an old polished shoe 
w ho w as crouching near the enclosure nnd 
thought he was guarding the village, — we 
crawled up to the edge ofthe central square 
without raising an alarm Hidden behind 
thehnts. we loaded and pointed our rifles 
tn order to LtU nil these shadows who 
suspected noth tng 

borne were sitting on stones, or on 
the ground . others were w nlktng about 
opposite me , on n l>ench placed against a 
wall two niggers sat stall and silent. c!o«e 
together \< l aimed at the one on the 


nght 1 wondered what it wnsthev were 
not sav ing to each other 

The signal The thunder of our nfles 
broke out from nil sides at once It was 
not long — nil these ink black shadows 
were gathered to their fathers in two mm* 
utes They seemed to plunge into the 
ground or to be blown aw u\ like smoke 

I must confess vve then finished off, 
rather roughlv , the few men and w omen 
whohad escaped our salvo, sticking m their 
hu£s like mules This excess quite natural 
and human in the w nr zone, w as excusable 
because of the jov of victor} ,— and also 
because we were drunk, haring discovered 
in the chiefs hut a barrel of tafia sold to 
these same Lolobes In some wretched Eng- 
lish agent 

I should say, as mv excuse, that I 
have onlv a verv confused remembrance 
of what happened then But ye<, — there 
is one detail,— those two savages who 
were opposite me when I was aiming, and 
nt one ol whom 1 hred l saw them again 
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mn w a* riming into m\ jw>or hea\ like 
sv nut — ‘ \\ hit fine thing ritd \ ou tin ’ 

\ei — wit it indeed I * * * 5 1 rauit have done 
something txtnordmm,— there \\-m the 
croas to prat c it — hut uhnt 5 

I stopped nhruptlv m the middle of the 
darkening road and stood stuck there like 
n mile-stone trying to think nnd w riming 
liccaaoc I could not Hod they contused 
mr idem with at! their champagne nnd 
their truohed reasoning? Anvhow there 
I was like those people in novels who hare 
forgotten n part of their life —I had 
absolutely forgotten m\ striking nction 
nnd seemed never to hare done it ’ 

1 set off again homeward ten uncasi 
Then nt n turning I saw in the twilight 
on ft farm liench two people sitting dose 
to each other Thcv must hare liccn 
holding hands nnd thcv were not talking 
hut thcv seemed engrossed in their mutual 
silence One could sec seta little of them 
in the dusk— on!) that the} were human 
beings nnd tint thcv were exchanging 
something liettci than w ords 


Mi — said I *toj ping ngntn nnd 
suddenU with eves fixed on this remits 
comer of our ullage, I » iw another 
ullage now destroved nnd wiped off the 
earth with nil its inhabitants — esjiectalh 
the two hale Hack figures that had 
jialpitatnl to^tther l»ef<in. me onlv show 
ing me their human forms nnd the silence 
tn which the\ were w rnpjxrd \nd this 
indistinct couple liccivusc of the darkness 
were cxat.ll} like those two shadows — 
those shadow s tho*c negroes ' 

How sttij id it was to find mi% resem 
I lance (tut I could not help it When 
one has drunk too much one Ix-comcs 
somehow silli and simple And I must 
hn\c l>een vtrv drunk for this odd 
rescmhl mcc w hi h »it„ht to have made 
me laugh made rneirv an <1 I lifted nu 
hand to mi cross ind hid it swifth ftt 
tlu bottom of mi pmket — like something 
that Ind ficcn stohn 

Tmnslated In 

I’rsmh v nm ki 
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‘'lUVAJl Asi* Ills TiHVS-^/ Wins P/> TO** 

if C *inrkor A Sons Lnlcuttn As 4 

Oflnte Marnthn history ha* nttrnctc I more 
attention than before nnd no less thnn three 
volume* dealing with the rise of tl c Mamtha* 
have been publishe I in rnpi I success on tlf 
these I rof s-irknr * work is deei ledly the best 
He ha* tapped nil tt e nvn tat lr source* of 
mforrmtion with the s njjc exception of the 
Portuguese An eminent I ersutn scholar I rof 
Sarknr i* perhaps the best person in in 1 a for 
such a work The Marntni Chronicle* or 
Bokhara lack chronological arrangement and 
ore mostly unreliable ns has been so ably 
pointed out by Mr \ K Rajwadc Consc 
otimtl} Prof Sarliftr had to depend mnmly on 
I ers an Historical work* ana contemporary 

T nglish an I Persian Correspondence but he 
has not failed to utilise the Bokhara nnd the 
publ she 1 Marathi records In his work we 
get for the f rst time a cartful and chronological 
narration ofShivajis achievement The date of 


everv event ha* been cnrefolU ascertained and 
etcry source of information scicntd cnllt 
examined Hut this forms nt the same tune the 
strong a* well ns the weak point* of the present 
\olune lor nt time* the rea ter is confronted 
with such n formi In Me nrrny officts ns can 
hnnll) be interesting tn him lnspitc of this 
defect I rof Varknm Shivnjiwill always lie 
const lerc I as n \ery imporiant contribution to 
ind nn Scholarship 

I xccltcnt nnd authoritative a* the work is 
we hare to differ from the news of the illustri- 
ous author on some minor points When he 
•ays that The pcrio l of Maratha ascendancy 
ha* not left Ind a r cher bv n single grand 
luldng or beautiful p ctorc or fnely written 
manuscript I rof Sarknr seems to have 
overstated the fact Ate have seen very br-mti 
ful illuminated mamiscnjts in the museum of 
the Bharat Itihas banshodhnk Mnndnl of I oon.a 
that as specimens of the cnl graplust s art can 
well be compared with the best Persmn mono 
*rtipt* c ,r’ ,t portraits of hnna I ndrnivi* 

" L ~ Mn lhava Kao and 


Maaadji Smdhn Saw m 
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the modern Rrunv i or September, 1919 


Baji R 10 I ha\ e been exhibited In the BIS 
Man (HI and there is no reason to suspect 
tlr*t 0 e painters were not Mnrathas 

\s an H istration of their Inch, of polish 
Prof Sarhar points out that the Mnrathas 
hue no respectful mode of address like the np 
f\our ho lour) of Northern India all ranks nrc 
tWd and thoued The Mnrathas both in 
t ie r correspondence and e\ eryda\ conversation 
make a careful distinction between tu and 
tunht — prou and thou And the usual practice of 
addressing every correspondent as Ashesha 
gun'ilankarana 1 khandlnkshmi ilankrtt a Raja 
ttnnra Ryishrt — clearly shows that the Mnra 
t ins w ere not incapable of expressing cere- 
monial courtesx 


We do not understand uh\ Prof Sarkar 
converts Gaga into Ganga Bhatta Yisheshxar 
alms Gaga had a pet name as ei ery other 
Maharashtra Brahman of his time These pet 
names like Nana Baba Bhau Bapn are not 
corrupt forms of Sanskrit words \\ e also fail 
to understand whv he thinks that the title of 
Hambir Rao was conferred on Ananda Rao 
Makaji Ananda Rao was a natural son of 
Shahaji and a half brother of Shi\ aji \s such 
it was quite possible that he succeeded Pratap 
Rao in the Sarnohatship But the title of 
Hambir Rao has always been associated with 
the name of Hnnsaji Mohite 


Cautious and careful as lie is Prof Sarkar 
. has at least once been carried away by the 
eloquence of the Maratha Bakhar writers 
Among the distinguished officers who accom 
pamed Shivaji to Haidaradad Prof Sarkar 
mentions Tanaji Maltisare (p 375) Tanaji 
however died seven years earlier m 1670 
(p 209) m his assault on Rondana 

Finally we cannot agree u ith Prof Sarkar, 
when he tells ns that the Afarathas did not 
produce n single banker or businessman of 
repute In Chitnis Bakhar mention has been 
made of Sheshava Naik a banker of renown 
with w hom Afaloji had deposited his treasures 
In the Peshwa period all payments is ere made 
by Hundis Hundis were gi\en for even such 
a small sum as Rs 13 8 (See Rajwade — Mara 
th} aneha Itihasanchi Sadhanen Vol X) and 
we cannot understand how Hand s could be so 
popular if there were no good banks and 
bankers We also know that during the 
Peshwa penod Maratha merchants not only 
settled in the coast towns of Arabia but their 
ships often plied between China and India 
(Rajwade Vol X) Finance ministers like Ram 
Chandra Baba Shenvi and Nana Fadnavis 
would have done honour to any country 

Prof Sarkar seems to think that caste rivalry 
formed the principal cause of the downfall of 
the Alarathas No doubt it was one of the 
't n° mt.-u,, the mam came; 

that brought about the disruption of the 
ia empire Inspite of its prevalence the 
Empire grew in extent and power 


for more than n centurv The chief bane of 
Mnliarnshtrn was feudalism, and the Maratha 
I nipirc fell because it had no opportunity of 
reforming its feudal organisation before it 
came into conflict with the F ngh*li 

But these are mere minor points Shivaji 
and Ins Times will consideraoh add to Prof 
Sarkar s w ell desen cd reputation and he wall 
be regarded as an authontv on the subject 
The \olume will repay careful study, ana we 
can confidently recommend it to e\ery student 
of Indian Historv This work has cost the 
author not merely labour but considerable 
money as w ell He has at a very great expense 
obtained copies of Bombay and burnt Factory 
Records His collection of Persian letters is un 
m ailed in India and w e confess that w e do not 
feel our^ehes competent to review his book 

S N S 


Tiik Sn-h Industrx and Trade by Ratan C 
Ran Bei M A If Sc (Ecou) P S King and 
Son Ltd London 12s Cd net Pp 172+\V\ 
The book has been written from the stand 
point of the British and French master weavers 
and spinners It contains the general features of 
the wealing and spinning industries of the above 
two countries The object of the author is to 
help the exploitation of India by adi ismg her to 
export raw silk and silk waste suitable f°r 
European looms and spinning factories 

Many are aw are of the fact that India was 
once a great silk manufacturing country The 
industry w as nearly killed b\ the jealousy of the 
British manufacturers after the advent of the 
East India Company (Iide Industrial Arts of 
India by Sir George Btrdw ood) The winders 

of raw silk called Nagoads • have been treated 
with such injustice that instances have been 
known of their cutting off their thumbs to 
prevent their being forced to wind silk (woe 
Considerations of Indian Affairs London 
1772 by William Bolts) India is gradually 
importing increasing quantities of raw silk and 
silk fabrics and exporting decreasing quantities 
of raw silk and silk goods though the quantity 
of silk waste exported by her is being increased 
There is a demand for Indian raw s lk in India 
Indian weavers of Rumbakonam Mayavaram 
Conjeeveram Triehinopoly Madura Salem 
Coimbatore Sbikarpur Benares Sualkueni 
(Assam) and other places are anxious to get 
Indian raw silk but there is no regular supply 
of it Imported raw silk from China and Japan 
is being utilized by the weavers of Bombay the 
Punjab and the United Provinces hut there is 
no market for Indian raw silk in these places 
Want of any commercial organization to push 
Indian raw silk on the market is responsible for 
such a state of things There are many commer 


* A caste in Malda whose occupation even 
now is silkworm rearing 
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Taruta Ltju wll meet v\ ith any Knows Hauler % 

\nyrone who has studied the question deeply 
will pinK before inflicting a fresh alphabet upon 
the world already suffering from a babel of 
script# 

If avc Are to bate one script for India 1 would 
prefer the Koman which is preeminently the ideal 
alphabet both m its intrinsic merit nnd in its 
wide currency 

V modifed Roman alphabit t preferably 
that of the fnternntionaf Phonetic Association! 
istheonlj solution under the existing tondi 
t ions of the script problem not onl> in Indi t 
but also throughout the w orkl \o one w ould 
tolerate the patronising missionary ittitude ot 
the Rei Mr Knowles but his position ns 
regards the superiomtv of the Roman alphabet 
is unassailable it is not neeesvara to discuss 
the subject afresh here 

The question of a common langui ge and a 
common script seems to loom large in the visions 
of some of us but 1 think too much importanie 
has been attached to it Hindustani (Hindi or 
Lrdu) has become the lingua franca of India with 
out nnj propaganda but 1 fail to understand 
the real to make Hindi or Urdu tnke the place ol 
a culture language like T nghsh or supplant the 
other vernaculars The senpt problem is not 
again so sital at the present moment as to 
require urgent attention Whenever difficulties 
arise a solution presents itself I have seen n 
Mohammedan sun cy assist int from l ucknovv 
sending a report to his siqicTior officii a Bengali 
Hindu m romoniscd Hindustani tlie orthogra 
nhjr of which ignored nil rule-oof irnnsheeration 
but it scried its purpose well .The divers t> ol 
scripts has been made too muih of I fear There 
are in India really > gicnt scripts among thi 
population of i\ > milli m«— namely Dernnagan 
Bengali Telugu Kannada Tamil undUrdit Sindhi 
(Perso- Arabic J besides 1 minor ones— tfnjd 
Malay alam and Gurmukht from personal 
experience I can sar that one acquaint? 1 
with one of the northern scripts iDeimagnn 
or its current hand Gujarati or Ktuthi Bengali 
Onya and Gurmukhi) can ptek up the other 
three m the course of a few days The differ 
ences between them arc not greater than 
those between the Roman and Gothic forms of 
the Latin alphabet Tamil is by far the 
easiest Indian alphabet to master but 
Telugu Kannada and Malavalam are rather 
difficult at least in comparison The Arabic 
alphabet in modified forms as used for Urdu 
Kashmiri and Sindhi and occas onallj for 
Panjabi and Lahndi exists as a rein of the in 
fluence of Moslem culture m India in spite of the 
utter unsuitabil tj of the Arabic alphabet for a 
non Semitic language Hut it will remain at 
least so long as Mohammedan sentiment will 
continue to be strong in the matter Viewed 
from nil points Pevanugan is the representativ e 
alphabet of fn ha just as Hi Iu«tam or Hnli 


is her represent at i vi l ingmcc I would gla llv 
advocate iKvanagari for nil India ns the second 
best thing that can be done The Rom ut 
alphabet and failing that the Devnnagan — we 
have the ideal alphabet for India there and I 
ilo not think any new fangled sinpt— the 7 irttku 
Lipi or anv other— has eien the ghost of it 
chance for h general acceptance in India or else 

S K C 
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William Tlu-Bi Sri Rcnov Krishna bed 
ft l Bharat! Lib rax S rajgunj 

This is an attempt to reproduce the noble hi* 
tury of Sw its independence in Liengatt We con 
emulate the author on hi* success in presenting 
lucidly the c incr ot the irnmortnl Swiss p itnot 
Sarnatiier Itihasa— Bx Sr/ Bnndabalt Clr 
Bhattachurjya \I 1 I Carmichael C oltepe Hupp* 
pur) Price K* i 8 on ty 

The author is well known already In his vari 
ous contributuns to contemporary journal* 
As n pupil of Dr \cn» of Uennrcs he had a 
unique opportumtv to examine thoroughly the 
barnatha rums in situ and to study the nrchaco 
logical finds under the scientific, guidance of the 
late lamented Doctor Hence every page of this 
excellent monograph breathes a laudable spirit 
>f thoroughness and critical enquiry It is nigh 
time that recondite researches of experts in the 
dom un of Indology be made accessible to the 
general reader m a less rej ulsne nnd more invi 
ting firm than that presente t by the ternfc 
volumes ol the Archaeological Reports Ifcncc 
the Director Gcncr il himself h i* written popular 
treatises on -■ V'anchi an 1 T txila O ir Imdd 
mg lhng di nntiqu inan goes a sup furtlur ind 
I resent* is with v document wy history of fear 
noth tn his mother tongue c untuning thereby 
the two processes of systematizing fragmentary 
nformations in 1 j opulanzmg the knowledge ot 
Indian antiquities \\c congratulate him on his 
success Kalman 

k VNMtl 

• Katvaiasi6j l enkatesh Tirko kulkttcm /;i 
40 Price Is 4 To be bud of tbe author at 
flaxen 

Ba si) it a vi aioc it an b} \fahadev Shastn Jan 
tab Published bv 1 enkntesh Tirko Kulkanu 
flaxen Pp 24 Price As 4 

These two pamphlets tire bound togetl er in 
one volume The first booklet pictures the life 
of kntyayani the wife of the sage \ajnav alkyn 
The Risht as is well known had two wive* 
Katyayam nnd Maitrevi The two wives 
represent two aspects of hitman nature 
Katyayam is formed for softness ten ienicss 
pety*~«miplc innocent and always busy 
"/ *■» the h on sell ol l u lirmgm 

het 1 m nun liter mj, to the w 
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sections including in appendix anil is written 
in good Hindi 

NIeua Dev \ 
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Conference— ID E Raghava Reddi ba bl 
— an ably \\ ntten pamphlet containing valuable 
suggestions well worth the serious attention of 

(7) \\m Not \ Levgie of Religions Bv 
kute bmvmons— N weU-wrvttea and suggestive 
leaflet worth serious reading 

(8) The Federation of Ivdiv—Bv B Hough 
ton Indian Civil “Nervier Retired Published 
bv the Ncademv of Political 'kfience New \ork— 
The author concludes this brilliantly written 
brochure with the following significant words — 

The problems raised bj the memorable report 
of Mr Montagu nndLord Chelmsford ore indeed 
w orthy of nil the statesmanship all the genius ot 
Parliament nnd the nation Their settlement 
has admittedly been too long delayed Though 
Orientals arc proverbially patient there may be 
limits even to their sell restraint The grants 


Jit 

of the situation sa India is still quite unrealized 
in England but that it is grave any false step 
inspired bv reactionary counsels will quickly 
make manifest It w ill not do to belittle to 
ignore or to despise Indian nationalism Me 
are face to face w ith a gigantic movement the 
greatest save one va human historv But 
yesterday it was feeble today it is strong it 
electrifies nil the confines of India tomorrow it 
will be overwhelming Can we set bounds to 
the march ol three hundred million souls or bind 
with cords the swelling force of an empire J 
The onlv wav to success the only wav compati 
ble with statesmanship and with the fair name 
of England lies not in listening to the prattle 
of ex-officials dreaming of a dead past or to the 
sophistries of a government that clutches nt 
departing power but in honestli joining hands 
with India and helping her forward This would 
tend to show that ev cry member ol the Indian 
Civil Service is not necessarilv n bureaucrat i^r 
is he opposed to In Inn Reform 

(“) PtIKPVRV AND k VNW RAJ-Bl H \\ 11 
Moreno ba rhu mras Calcutta— This 
booklet written in an interesting utile and 
manner reminds us of the famous Tagore 
family \tbuui written in the eighties of the 
last century bv Mr Furrel then Editor of The 
baghsbtnan The Paikpara Ray familv of w hich 
Oewan GongaGobmda binha bora vn 114GB E 
was the founder and of which Rnshnachandra 
binhaof «acred memory (born in 1182 B E) 
popularly known ns Lain Babu and his pious 
spou«e Rani katrav am were revered throughout 
thecountrv for their raanv qualities of head and 
heart— is well known all over Bengal for their 
piety numerous nets of private chantv nnd 
public munificences of all hinds We nre indeed 
pleased to find that a book has at last appear 
ed recording conciselv the career of this real v 
distinguished family of Bengal 

1 10) bOMfc NSPECTS OF SAVA* LlFE— JJt k 

M Paatkkar —An interesting pamphlet. 
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An Insido view of the Hindu University 
A Rejoinder. 

In hss attempt to relate a few of mvcontradic 
ttons to his article Inside \ lew Hvs claim to 
membership of ererv academic nnd admimstra 
tive bade of the XI ndu L Diversity to show 
that he ha* a more accurate and first hand 
knowledge than * mere “Senator can have 
Now the nottou of Inside \ kvv of truth an l 
untruth “must be diametrically opposed to that 
of all honest men , for the small connection with 
the Cniveysitv that I can Lav claim to gives 
me opportunities to know first bind and most 
flnuratc/r without the least fev of tbalkrtg r 
that there never was not 6as beeu e£?f now a 


single member of this l mversity bclooging to 
even academic and administrative bod v “The 
reader can judge the veracitv of a writer who 
arrogates to himself an impossible position m 
order to establish')!!* credit The mere Senator, 
admittedly did not be Ion" to the committee 
appointed to bnna on t the res nits and if Air 
f.artn made nay lrreleyent statement at this 
Committee whose proceedings ate essentially 
confidential how a n mere Senator expected to 
know it unless Mr Gurtu himself took him into 
his confidence * Mr Gurtu s declaration in the 
Council i» an event which took place when 
Inside N*ew“ and ‘N-nator' had already 
written their art».l« an l « is difficult t > 
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View where is the difficult} m the w ork ’ \\ hat 
material harm hat e these imperfections of 
the University constitution done to the 
University ? Has Inside View taken my 
troubleto compare the delays and postponements 
of older and long-established Universities where 
the w ork is being done m an established groove’ 
Is there nothing to appreciate in the w ork ot 
the Univ ersitv ’ Is their no brighter aspect 
of the whole affair J In fact Inside View is so 
perverse that he has neither a single good w ord 
for this national institution nor can he bear 
to hear anything said in favour of it The 
‘Outside Critic sounds a true note when he 
s-ivs that Inside View presents the matter in 
n manner from which it is improbable that aijy 
good can come 

I am behind nobody in mv respect to and 
ndimiratuvn for Babu Bhagavan Das Sahab to 
whose articles several references have been made 
but tarn sure he does not regard himself infallible 
and there are several points in his sober article 
with which men of my wavs of tlunkmg would 
respectfully differ 

Benares City A Senator of the Benares 

12th August WW Hindu Unnersitv 

Reply by Inside View’ 

1 The Senator of the Hindu Unis ersitv 
asserts that there never has been a single mem 
ber in this University belonging to every 
academic and administrative both bon the 
bodies created bv law are the (1) Court and (2) 
Council —both administrative (3| •senate and 
(41 Syndicate— both academic and (o) Board 
of Appointments and (6) Board of Studies — 
both odwson A reference to the Minutes of 
the Hindu University since its creation in 191fi 
will show that several gentlemen have been 
members of all these bodies either concurrently 
of in Succession The endless committees nnd 
sub-committees ore not bodies 

2 Senator categoricallv denied Mr Gurtu * 
intended departnre from the l mverMtv It was 
a matter of common knowledge all over Benares 
that three hours silver eloquence poured into his 
ears in the palace opposite Ramnagar in Mav 
last had failed to shake Mr C uvtvi s resolution 
be had teamed to estimate oratory at its true 
worth And yet Senator had the brass to assure 
y out readers, mv the Into number It vspla n vsn 
truth to snv that Mr Gurtu is going away 

tow that Mr Gurtu has gone nnav the 
‘Venator pleads ignorance Dt Ganesh Prasad 
and several other Senators were present at the 
meeting of the Results Committee nt which Mr 
Gurtu reiterated his resolution to resign —Jus 
statement not being a part of the confidential 
work of the Committee 

‘t Fquallr emphatic wa« the language of 
senator in contra diet mg my statement about 
the capricious change nt the starting point of tbe 


College day The starting poiut of the College 
work is not changed from time to time but from 
season to season vv ith regular notice and the 
allegation of Inside V lew is pure untruth 

Now that an independent inquiry has proved 
my statement to be true Senator takes refuge 
behind the students who are alleged to feel 
sudden fluctuations of temperature in the United 
Provinces It is conveniently fta-gotten that the 
boys of the Queen s College m the same time and 
helongrag to the same race do not require to 
hate the starting point changed every week or 
so in summer They seem to be framed in a 
more heroic mould Or is it their Principal s 

4 I have already made my contention w ith 
regard to Mr Malav lya quite clear If the 
money-catcher insists on ruling the University 
he must be resident cm the spot and cease to 
pH' the add tiona 1 role of a peripatetic plat 
form orator who will not attend necessary 
University meetings nor let those who attend do 
tleir work Secondlv greed of money should 
not dominate the policy of the Universitv and 
no promise should be made to intending donors 
which is either impossible to carry out or 
opposed to true academic principles A very 
ancient book wains us that Cupidity is the 
root of evils 

o Mv motive in drawing public attention to 
the existing defects and mistnievous working of 
an institution based on public subscription from 
a// parts of Ind a and supported to the extent 
of one third of its present recurring expenditure 
out of public taxes needs no justification Man 
worship ha« ruined manv Indian sects and it 
will ruin the Hindu University too unless that 
institution is made truly national and placed 
above one man rule —and that man an absentee 
landlotd 

The reformer know s w hat reception to expect 
from a certain class among his people As 
another maharajp (from outside India) said 
long long ago If ve be willing and obedient 
ye shall eat the good of the land But if ye 
refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured with the 
sword —of tbe after war economic reconstruc 
tion and rejection of shoddy goods animate and 
man mate however brilliantly labelled 


V Inch «ay to the seers 5ce nof and to the 
prophets Prophest not unto us right things 
speak unto us smooth things prophesy deceits 
Get \ ou out of the n tv turn aside out of the 
path 

It is significant that the Senator differs in 
several points from Babu Bbagwan Dass 
recently published view s on the abuses in the 
Hindu University and the means of reforming 
them and still more significant that there are 
other men of his w a vs of thinking Our console 
tion however is that among the donors of the 
Hindu Universitv have been Babu Bbagwan Das 
and on a humbler scale — 
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people are rciircKntai br the dv««, nml 
not by rwtn taken from their own ranks or 
by un alien lnire iticnci 

In ! urwpe there ha* always been a ray era 
wg tlan, a set of j*x»on* whom birth or 
wealth nr cducati »n has raised nbote their 
fellows and tonhoifl ha* Wert left the making 
ofjmbhe opinion together with the tondnet of 
ndm mist ration anil the occupancy o/plue*tn 
the legislature The public opinion of (-ermam 
It alt , I ranee nml I n„land h ft » been sab*Uttt 
tialfy the o[inion of the dans which newbLick 
coat* amt live* «n good house* though in the 
two latter countries it ha« of late year* been 
tncre-wingly ftfketet! by the opinion of the cta*«c* 
socially lower Mtbovgh the members of the 
British I arliamcnt now obey the m »»» of then 
constituents when the Latter express a distinct 
wish iitrll the influence which pi its mini 
•teaddv on them nml permeates them is tic 
Opinion of a cLas* or classes anil n it i f tin 
whole nation The class to which thi grent 
majority of metnlwr* of both Houses belong 
(i e the Landowners ami the Persons xropic I 
in professions and tit the higher wrnlk* < f 
commercej is the class which chiefly form* nnd 
expresses what ts called public opinion l ten in 
these, daystif vigilant and exactingcmwutuencic* 
tine sets many members of the 1 louse <>f Cnmmi ns 
the democratic rolnistnc** or pmvineiit crudity 
of whose ideas melts like wax tinder UiemfWct 
of fashionable dinner parties nml slab smoking 
rooms Until a number of members entered the 
House who claimed to lie the itithifiscil re 
presentntires of the view* of w irking men the 
complaint used to lie heard that it wns hard to 
'keep touch w ith the opinion of the mn««cs 

Cause of the Downfall of Burma 
1 I mav here say tli tt the nlcn that the 
feebleness or wrong-doing of the Burmese 
poternment was the cause of the down 
fill in a mistake If the Burmese govern 
merit had been the licst that ever existed 
the annexation would hate happened just 
the same It was political necessity for 
us” [The author \ui< in Bormi during 
the annexation of bfijK-f Burma nnd took 
part in the w at}— The Sou I or a People, lit 

ridding frail, cli VII 

Private Actions and Official Actions. 

"Men wall do in the name of govern- 
ment acts which, if performed m a private 
capacity, would coier them with shame 
Ixfore men, and would land them in a 
gaol or worse The name of got cmmmt 
is a cloak for the worst passions of 
manhood ’ — The Saul of i> People , In 


Fielding Hall, ch \ II (These remark* are. 
sjicoallt applicable to the proceedings of 
numerous olbcxrs in the Punjab during the 
late disturbances there ] 

India Home Rule League of America 

The Sn.n.tari Indt t Home Rule League, 
of America his -cat us the following for 
publication — 

Within the {xriod of Iw i \ c ir* that the Jmha 
Home Kidc liagtu if \ merie ft Ins Ixrn estab- 
h»hcd we have ei) ten rural in t irry On cdiica 
tionsl w rk in \ mem n thr< u„|| lectures jmbhert 
tions mil an Informal!, n bureau winch Mat 
the *ervnc of the Imeruan (woplc read) to tell 
the trulli at in India nml t • guide all *tit lent* 
Tiling the riLht path uf rc*e-ireh and study oftlig 
Indian j robUi is The great amount ot misinfor- 
m it ion that i* e u eid »te l we lime cndrmorol to 
combat an 1 1» rtfnti < using t • war rniulition* 
it has Sen extreme!* d ll suit for ns to do our 
work ktt efficiently but well nc Vej t tin os well 
iswecoull publishing nj,ul irh « monthly m« 
girmr kounglnln mil h* taring to Amen 
tin an Wanes ii ei udiii ms in India The nn 
gazrne is the nly me of it* kind in lincmii nnd 
the only south (I tnu information about our 
enuntry 

Since the establishment of the League in 
October 1UI 7 we hue urg mixed thirteen 
brum he* md h in secured nl out JOOO inemlxr* 
nml rubsenlKT* I ueh of our I rune lies has lie 
some a ee-ntcr of informal! m nn 1 educ Hum 

Through the work of our officers particularly 
of Hr \ s llanliker we liaee see tired the nltm 
tion of thousands in nudicuee* throughout the 
couture \\« lines sjurkcn be fort labor rrl gious 
nnd nfncAttonni group*. In a rev nit trip l>r 
Unrdiker ml Ircs*c l group* m nil the states of 
the Mi Idle West nml the 1 ast 

Mnni new riinjHr* nnd imgiume* bare ojieucd 
their (ohimn* to n* nnd lm\e assist! d u* ,it 
spreading the truth iilxuit India Hut the work 
we have done so far is hut preparation for more 
extensile educational work w fifth etc projxise to 
carry on The press nnd politic* of Arne 
ric-i hvc not sought to open the eye* of the people . 
to the true coalitions in India nnd for the pur 
|x»*e of perinincnili sjrreadmg the truth nfiout 
our country we liaee opened an office nt 1-JfW* 
llroadway where the editing and publ slung of 
our magazine is earned on \ hook shop In* 
lictit rsinhlishcd in conjunction w ith our work 
and this has made it possihlc fir friends to pro* 
ture book* on India We shall he pleased to fur 
rush books fef any of our count rt men m India ' 
*mee we liaie trade relations with nil bonk 
publishers Through the courtesy of the In hail 
press publishers we luttc been ebb. to open rt 
rending room tend are m >» the process of 
collecting book* on India for » library As 
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and New \oik such a Vr itches’ Sabbath 
of jobbing, bribing, thieving, and prostitu 
tion of legislative power to pm ate interest 
as the world has seldom seen” (I , p 5+6) 
“The more educated and thoughtful citiien 
is apt to be disgusted by the sordidness 
of manj state politicians and the pettiness 
of most” (I, p 582) Briber} exists 
among about five per cent of the members 
of the Congress and fifteen to twent\ per 
cent of them take considerations other 
than money (II , p 166) “There is no 
denying that the government of cities 
[municipalities] is one of the conspicuous 
failures of the United States The faults 
of the State governments ate insignificant 
compared with the extravagance corrap 
tion, and mismanagement which ha\e 
marked the adnnrusttatuin of most of the 
great cities ’ (L, p 642 )— Nowhere is 

“municipal government so wasteful 
inefficient, ana impure ’ (II , p 690) This 
is illustrated b} the crimes of the Tammany 
Ring of New York and similar other 
organisations, in ch LXXVIII, vol II 
[See also the chapters on ‘Rings and 
Bosses,’ ‘Corruption,’ ‘Spoils , Part IV, II] 
Need for Self Government. 

' it is contrary to human nature that three 
hundred million people should acquiesce m the 
p-rpetual domination of -v smalt body of 
foreigners from a distant land however high 
minded and efficient the latter may be The 
present regime cannot continue for ever, and 
British rule will have failed of its purpose m 
India if it does not draw out all that is best 
in Indians and helps them to build up a fabric of 
self government, which will stand unshaken on 
its own foundations In this view a step in the 
direction of responsible government may be 
regarded as essential ^-Letter from theGoxern 
tncnt of Bihar and Orissa to the Government of 
India quoted at page 2S8 of the First Despatch 
of the Government of India on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms 

The Punjab Indemnity Bill 
When some tune ago Pandit Mudait 
Mohan Malaviya told Mr M K Gandhi 
that an Indemnify mg Bill would be shortly 
introduced m the Imperial Legislative 
Council for prev exiting all officers concerned 
m quelling the imaginary “Tebelhon” m 
the Punjab from being brought to book 
uvanv way, the Pandit was not misinfor- 


med , for the Pioneer writes m a recent 
issue — 

" A preliminary list of some of the Bills w hich 
ire to be submitted to the Imperial Legislative 
Council next month has already been published 
but it is far from exhaustn e and as a matter of 
fact, some twenty seven measures are likely to 
come up for discussion Among these is the indem 
niff mg Bill which is invariably passed after 
martial law has been in operation Certain 
members who have already objected to the mea 
surcs found necessary to suppress the rebellion in 
the Punjab will no doubt take the opportunity 
of reiterating their objection when the Bill is 
brought forward and we hope and believe that 
they will be met firmly and effectively The 
Viceroy s speech at the opening of the Council 
should be of exceptional interest seeing that 
since the last session we have had not only grave 
disturbances in India but an attempt at inva 
slop by the Amir of Afghanistan The insensate 
opposition to the Rowlatt Act has a direct 
cm Mtxt *. two «s«sta> at.fi tW 

should not be forgotten if the policy of Govern 
meflt w challenged or the action of a great 
public servant is impugned We have already 
had too many mean attacks on bir Michael 
O Dwyer and any attempt to carry on this 
contemptible campaign in the Council Chamber 
at Simla should be sternly deprecated ” 

Of course, all that has been done in the 
Punjab in recent months is so “noble” that 
it is undoubtedly ‘mean” to do anything 
which is opposite to the worship of 
0 Pwyensm The campaign earned on 
against O’Dwjensm and its patrons and 
followers is also unquestionably contemp- 
tible else why all the attempted and 
proposed plans official and non official to 
frustrate it ' \Yboev er else may act n» a 
mean, contemptible or cowardly manner, 
a bureaucrat never does so, even wben hia 
fellows try to obviate the necessity of 
hts having to face the music 

The much talked of enquiry into Punjab 
affairs has still to be held In the mean- 
time comes the Indemnity Bill to place all 
Punjab officials beyond the reach of any 
po«siVie conclusions or recommendations 
of the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
Even if the Privy Council appeal judgments 
and the Committee of Enquiry’s Report 
disclose acts of injustice and barbarities, no 
one must be punished or censured 1 This is 
quite logical If even the hair of nobody’s 
head m Punjab officialdom is to be 
touched, why take the trouble and incur 
the expense to conduct nn enquiry > 
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Martial Law in Jamaica 

Oar readers should be able to guess what 
we expect as the result of the Pattjab en 
quirj Of course, we should be very glad 
if our anticipations should prate false 
But in order to enable the public to be 
duly optimistic or duly pessimistic we 
mav be allowed to draw attention to the 
result of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings which is well known and to 
tell hnefl\ the star} of Martial Law in 
Jamaica w hich is not «o w ell known This 
story we shall tell in the words of Mr 
Herbert Paul author of A Histor} of 
Modern England ' m fire lolumes (Mac 
rmllan) Our own comments w ill be brief 
and in some cases interposed within square 
brackets m the course of the narratne 
The italics also are ours Our readers it is 
to t>e hoped will not mind the length of the 
extracts in new of their importance 
They are made from the third lolume of 
Mr Herbert Paul s historj 

Lord Palmerston had onfi just been buried 
when a despatch arrived at the Colonial Office 
from Mr Em the Governor of Jamaica, which 
required the immediate attention of the Queen s 
Ministers Governor Eire writing on the 20th 
ofOvtober 1803 to Mr Secretary Cardwell 
described a most serious and alarming insurrcc 
tiou of the negro population Although the 
negroes of Jamaica by far the largest part of 
the inhabitants had been legally free for more 
than thirty years they distrusted their planter 
magstrates and resented their own exclusion 
from the soil The Governors language how 
e\ er was exaggerated and misleading [So 
w as Sir Michael O Dw ver s ] There n as no 
g neral insurrection in Jama ca though there 
ms s dangerous local outbreak at Morant 
Bar On th» 7th of October the magistrates 
then and there sitting to trr an agrarian case 
ordered into custody a man named Geoghegan 
for interrupting the bus ne«s of the Court 
G oghegan w as protected bv the bystander* 
an 1 the police w ere pnable to arre*t him This 
\\ as on a Saturday On the following Monday 
warrants werei«ued to apprehend Paul Fogle 
An influential negro and oth-r* of 1 *s note for 
riot nn 1 interference with justice Th» police 
who attempted to execute the warrants were 
overpowered bi a mob of armed negroe* and 
some of them were severely beaten This was 
the signal for a general rising throughout the 
district of Nt Thowas-Mi the-East where 
Morant Paris situated Paul Bogle sent out 
an inflammaton proclamation and on Wednes- 
day the 11th of October the volunteers, 
after the Riot let had been read [Was the 


Riot Act read am where in India during the 
recent disturbances before the crowds were fired 
upon or bombed » ] fired on a crowd of blacks 
who were marching on the Court House The 
blacks however were not dismayed bv this 
timely display of vigour They routed the 
volunteers burned the Court House and 
murdered about twenty white men There can 
be no doubt that these acts of violence were 
premeditated and part of a scheme for getting 
possession of land at Stony Gut near the Baj 
which the negroes alleged to be theirs by right 
The rising had of course to be put down 
whether the grievances were well founded or 
cot and in the work of suppression the Governor 
acted w ith creditable promptitude General 
0 Connor m ho commanded the British troops 
in the island sent a hundred soldiers to 
Morant Ba> and a man of war was also 
despatched tram Port Royal Bv these and 
other measures the rebellion w as confined to 
the baj and preiented from spreading through 
out the island On the morning of the 13th 
martial law w as proclaimed bv the Governor 
after consulting the Chief /ustice [Was any 
Chief Justice consulted in India before the pro 
clamatron of martial law here ’] at a Council of 
\\ ar under authority of a local statute Before 
Stnsdav the loth of October the rising had 
been entireli quelled and then the wort of 
lengeance began [8o British officers are not 
incapable of the work of vengeance * J Up- 
wards of four hundred persons were put to 
death bv martial law nnd about six hundred 
including women were flogged At a place 
called Bath men were flogged bv a horrible 
instrument of torture composed of wires twisted 
round cords No fewer than one thousand 
houses were burned The infliction of these 
punishments w as continued long after resistance 
to authority had ceased On the 30th of October 
the Goiemor stated that the wicked rehelhon 
lately existing not throughout the island of 
Jamaica but in certain parts of the county 
ofSurrev bad been subdued while in his des- 
patch to the Secretary of State he *aid that hi« 
first night of quiet and rest was the night of 
the 15th The Courts-Martial went on sitting 
for weeks after peace had been restored nnd 
much indignation was excited at home bv the 
discovery that w omen had been flogged 

But the case which attracted most public 
interest was the execution of George II Wham 
Gordon on n charge of high treason Gordon 
was a coloured man bv religious profession a 
Baptist a landed proprietor though in tin 
barra«scd circumstances and a Member of the 
House of As«-*mblv He was disaffected to the 
Government disliked the Governor and encour 
aged the negroes m their agrarian demands 
Hts vanitv w as more obvious than his capacity 
and he flattered htm«elf that while u«mg incendt 
arv language he could keep within the limits of 
the Jaw tie forgot that martial Ian has no 
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/units or only such ns military men chose to set 
upon their own power There was no evidence 
that Cordon liad been directly concerned in anv 
murder or in any rising Governor Eyre ordered 
him to be prosecuted, because in his opinion he 
had been guilty of misrepresentation and sedi 
uojs language Misrepresentation and seditious 
a_i & tnge are not capital offences Gordon 
however was taken from Kingston, where 
raarbal law did not prevail, to Morant Baj , 
u here it did, and put on his trial before three 
officers Lieutenant Brand, who presided, was 
a man ouite unfit to sit in judgment upon his 
lellow -'features On Saturday the 21st Octo- 
be after six hours inquiry Gordon w as senten 
ced + o death and on the following Mondaj he 
\\ as hanged Although Goi er nor Ey re appro i ed 
nts execution history must pronounce it to 
ha e been murder without e\en the forms of 
la n 

The Government would indeed have been 
wanting in regard for the rights of His Majesty’s 
coloured subjects to snj nothing of public 
opinion at home if the} had allowed such a 
category of horrors to pass unnoticed Nearlv 
four hundred and fiftj persons had been shot 
or 1 nged, six hundred had been flogged, 
ala thousand houses had been burnt, in a rebel 
hon, if it dcseri es so grandiose a name of which 
Governor E\ re said that "not a single casualty 
has befallen anj soldier or sailor ” [In the 
Panjab rebellion ” too, not a single casualty 
had befallen any soldier or policeman ] Mr 
Cardwell the coolest and most sagacious of 
Colonial Secretaries, w hile giving the Gov ernor 
full credit for Vra promptitude in measures of 
suppression, as well as for the high character he 
had hitherto borne in respect of justice and 
humanity, reserved after the receipt of Mr 
Ejre’s first despatch his opinion on wliat 
occurred when the rising was over, and .as soon 
as the u hole truth had become known at the 
Colonial Office a Roial Commission was 
sent to make inquiries on the spot Thus the 
condemnation of a public servant without a 
hearing was avotded, and proof was at the 
simetime given [almost entirely in theory] that 
black men equallj with white, enjoved the 
protection of the law The authontj of 
Governor Ejre was superseded, and complete 
executive authoritj throughout the island was 
vested m Sir Henry Storks the Cabinet of 
Lord Russell were corn nletel} vindicated bv the 
Report of the Commissioners This able and 
impartial document, written in a spirit of 
studious fairness and moderation, acknowledged 
the services of the Gov ernor and his mihtnrv col 
leagues in prev enting the spread of the seditious 
movement The Commissioners found that there 
" ns nothing like a general con«piracj through 
out the island but that there was abundant 
evidence of a premeditated rising at St Thomas 
1 a ? t , , T , llc proclamation of martial 
av\ tuej held to be in the circumstances justifi 


able, and in accordance w ith the terms of the 
local statute In the great majority of cases 
the C oiirts Martial w ere pronounced to have 
acted justly and upon sufficient evidence But 
some grievous abuses came to light, and showed, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, that the 
evils of martial law were extremely grave 
Thus at Port Antonio tw o men w ere executed 
because each said that the other had confessed 
to a murder, though there w as no corrobora 
tion in either instance of the alleged confession 
The affidavits of persons who might have been 
produced in Court were accepted as evidence 
Five persons were convicted on the simple 
testimony of a man who had himself been 
sentenced to death asaspj The Court which 
tried Gordon consisted of tw o nav al lieutenants, 
and an ensign in the West India Regiment 
“The evidence, oral and documentary,” appeared 
to the Commissioners “wholly insufficient to 
establish the charge upon which the prisoner 
took his trial,’ namelj , high treason Governor 
Eyre, however, concurred in the justice of the 
capital sentence, and the necessity for carrying 
it out The Commissioners held that martial 
law had been enforced too long, that proper 
instructions had not been given to the officers 
administering it, and that many suffered from it 
who had nothing to do with the disturbances 
They v lsited w ith just reprobation the flogging 
of women Finally, they found that the 
punishment of death w as unnecessanlv frequent , 
that the floggings w ere reckless, and at Bath 
positively barbarous, and that the burning 
of a thousand houses was wanton and cruel 
The Report of course necessitated the recall 
of Governor Eyre It also involved the just 
censure of some naval and military officers 
“We cannot conclude our inquiry,” the Com 
missioners wrote, “without expressing regret 
at the tone of levity which is to be found m the 
letters and language of some of the officers 
while engaged in senous and responsible duties ” 
These words are certainly not too severe for 
men like Lieutenant Adcock and Captain Ford 
Adcock wrote to Colonel Nelson, ‘on return 
ing to golden Grove in the evening, sixtv seven 
prisoners had been sent in by the maroons I 
disposed of as manv as possible, but was too 
tired to continue after dark ’ Ford wrote, 
“We made a raid with thirty men, flogging nine 
men and burning their negro- houses We held n 
court martial on the prisoners, who amounted to 
about fifty or sixty Several were flogged 
without court martial, from .a^simple examino 
tion This is a picture of martial law The 
soldiers enjoy it — the inhabitants here dread it 
If the} run on their approach the} are shot for 
running aw a} ’ Such is the temper fostered b} 
arbttrarv power in young and inexperienced 
minds One of Governor E} re's agents. Colonel 
Hobbs, w ns so much affected by the criticisms 
of the Commissioners in their Report, gentle as 
thev were, that he committed suicide hy throw- 
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in Bengal but in the other proi inccs of the 
Indian Empire as w el! For the present, 
w e w ill make a few general obser\ations 

The Report is written in an interesting 
manner and makes mstructn e reading 
The tone is, general!} speaking, gentleman 
!}, though we have in the course of a 
cursor) examination of volume V found a 
passage which reads almost like a sneer 

The problem of education in ourcountn 
should lie dealt w ith ns n whole , clement 
arv education should by graduated and 
co ordmated stages lead naturalh to the 
university stage The Commissioners « ere 
alive to the fact that the educational 
problem should be treated as a whole 
for the> write — 

"Although our reference bids u* primarily to 
consider the needs of the tv stem of Inivcrsiti 
training we have found it impossible to consider 
this problem without at the same time taking 
into account the needs of second arv education 
and especially of that higher branch of it— the 
intermediate stage— which is at present earned 
on by University institutions And this 
inevitable enlargement of our purview brings 
us up against .a problem of great difficult) 
the problem of the relative emphasis that ought 
to be laid upon and the relative scale of ex 
penditure which Government and the people 
ought to be urged to undertake in regard to 
these two brancex of the educational sv stem 
nor is it possible to ignore the fact that the 
development of the svstem of primary education 
will necessarily involve an immense and an 
increasing expenditure We should fad in our 
duty vf in putting forvi mil claims on behalf of 
university education, Wc did not also hold in 
view the not less important claims of the other 
educational grades upon the resources available 
for educational purposes " 

But though the Commissioners did not 
in their investigations and deliberations 
forget the existence of pnmarv education, 
there does not appear to be in their report 
recommendations relating to the reform, 
reconstruction and extension o£ that grade 
of education like those regarding second ar) 
and higher secondary education There is 
also, consequently, no suggestion, pro 
posal, or recommendation to show what, 
in the opinion of the Commission, ought 
to be done to co-ordinate pnmarv with 
higher grades of education As matters 
stand at present, boys and girls in High 
Schools have often to learn again in English 


wbat thev had a 1 read) learnt in their 
vernacular schools through a vernacular 
medium This is an avoidable and not 
irremediable w aste of money, time and 
energv 

The Commission’* Educational Proposals 
It mav be said in general terms that 
the purely educational recommendations 
of the Commission relating to educa 
tion in the arts and (theoretical) sciences, 
il given effect to would undoubtedly 
improve instruction in colleges and se- 
condary schools But it is also unques- 
tionable that education w ould in that case 
become far more expensive than it is at 
present Who is to meet this increased 
cost * W ithout, for the present, entering into 
details, vv e agree with the Commissioners 
in holding that Government will have to 
pav a larger proportion of a substantially 
larger expenditure, if the evils we have 
described are to be amended and the re- 
forms w e have adv ocated are to be earned 
through ’ Now , e\ en m independent and 
free conntnes like England State control 
of umv ersities is considered detrimental to 
the cause of the progress of knowledge and 
education It impairs freedom of teaching 
and freedom of learning It must also go 
against the maintenance and grow th of civ ic 
virtues —particularly madcpendentcountry 
like India How ever, leaving aside these vital 
considerations, we mav admit that m those 
branches of knowledge which Government 
may not object to foster, in those theories 
of political science and economics which 
Government mav choose to inculcate and 
in that kind of history which Government 
may be interested in teaching, instruction 
would be better in the reorganised and 
reconstructed secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities than mexistinginstitutions 
of those grades The physical health of the 
students may also improve But if things 
arc done for them by an alien bureaucracy', 
but not by their own countrymen, it would 
notliegood for their manhood and the man- 
hood ami self respect of the country State 
control and State subsidisation of educa- 
tion does the least injury when the people 
are sell governing Therefore, if Govern- 
ment, that is to say, the tax payers, must 
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pa) the greatest share of the expenses of 
the education of all students, let us lesolve 
to be self ruling so that w e mav not be 
ecu’ pelted to give up an\ part of the little 
1 1 ert\ we have in exchange for Government 
e due itional grants 

e lia\e made remarks on State control, 
because though the Commissioners ha\e 
expressed the new that there are mam 
draw b iclts to the system of direct and 
detailed State control ” the\ hav e \et held 
i at the State ought to remain ultima tel v 
itsponsiblle for the inspection and super 
ion of higher education’ (p 134, \ ol 
l 1 and Indians know what this inspection 
i d supervision by the foreign bureaucracv 
m a dependent countn w ould mean and 
impiv 

“Government Sitting Upon Inexhaustible 
Treasure chest ” 

Though the Commissioners sav , It is no 
T art of our duty to suggest how the mone\ 
is to be found, the) lea\ e us m no doubt 
as to the means tlie\ would like to be 
adopted Ihev clearl) suggest and ad 
\ ocate fresh taxation w hen the) w nte , 

On all hands during our travels in Bengal 
we have heard the demand that Government 
should gne more for education Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to 
figure Government ns sitting upon a huge and 
inexhaustible treasure-chest from which it dis- 
penses niggardly bountv and they seem to ima 
gme that it is greater generositv on the part of 
Go\ eminent winch is required But if Bengal 
is to nn\e a better wstem of education Bengal 
must pa\ for it and \\ hat Go\crnment has to 
show is not generositv but courage m levying 
the neeessarj taxation n courage not to be cx 
peettd until it is plain that those who will ha\e 
to jm the taxes ire reach to do so hither in 
the form of fees or in the form of gifts or in the 
form of taxc> Bengal must pnj more if it wishes 
to esenpe from the v icious circle of its present 
education and to gne to its jouth a training 
which will fit them more ndcqintch to »la\ 
their part in tl c w orl 1 


sanitation, education, industrial (including 
agricultural) development, technological 
training &.c We never ask Government 
to show greater ‘generositv ' Our de 
mand is that Government should he 
just and righteous Government mav 
not be sitting upon a huge and mex 
haustible treasure chest , but whenever 
an) expenditure, how ev er large, is required 
for the militar) needs, not of India but of 
the British Empire, whenever the clamour 
of the British exploiters of India has to be 
silenced b) ver) costlv programmes of 
railwav construction, whenever the Im 
penal Services have to be propitiated bv 
exchange compensation and other allow 
ances and increased rates of pa) , whenever 
new capitals have, for political reasons 
unconnected with the welfare of the people 
of India to be built, whenever for political 
reasons prov mces hav e to be partitioned, 
repartitioned or regrouped, and districts 
hav e also similarl) to be partitioned, and 
w henev er police and C I D expenditure 
has to be increased Government spend 
monev on so lavish a scale that the) do 
reall) seem to be sitting on an inexhaust 
lble treasure-chest It is onl) when the 
people think that for their welfare moie 
monev should be spent on education sam* 
tation &.c — it is onl) then that Govern* 
ment suddenlv become aware that the 
resources of the public treasur) are limited 
Let us take the case of the phenomenal 
growth of militar) expenditure A\e will 
first give the figures for some venrs when 
no one even imagined that there would be 
a great European w ar 

Militar) expenditure 
\ears in crores of rupees 

1884-83 16 9G 

1887 88 20 41 

1890 91 20 G9 

1894-95 24 09 


\\e emphaticalh denv that with 
fresh taxation it w ould be “impossible 
ndequntclv finance education Neither 
thceiMl nor in the mihtnrv departmc 
of Government is there the least attcr 
mmlc nt ccononn or retrenchment 
penditurc Ins l*an going up bv 1c ins i 
limimU excepting m mkIi ntnl molten 


1902 0 i 23 91 

1903 04 (revised) 2G 78 

1904-03 (budget) 28 GG 

The above figures show that within ft 
decade, during which India was intirnnllv 
quiet and it i cate and had not to fight 
tni aggressor nnlitarv expenditure had 
mnrlv doubled itself the mennsed east of 
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the arms king about 12 crpres of rupees 
Win have not similar crores been ever 
av ail able for a righteous and courageous 
educational policy 5 Let us take another 
«et of figures 

Lears Military charges in crores 

of rupees approximately 


1915-16 33 39 

1916 17 37 48 

1917 18 43 56 

1918 19 (budget) • 43 50 

1918 19 (revised) 65 88 

1919 20 (budget) 01 79 


From 1884-85 to 1938 19, a penod of 
34 years, the military charges had qu idru 
pled, the increase being 49 crores of 
rupees The income, neither of the people 
of India nor of the Government of India 
has even approximately quadrupled during 
the same penod \\ hy is it never even ima 
gated that it is possible to spend a few 
extra crores for making India literate and 
giving her a most improved and up to date 
form of educational organisation ’ 

Me will now give n few figures relating 
to railway expenditure In the budget for 
1919 20 more than 3G crores of rupees 
have been provided for capital espcndi 
lure on new construction and renew 
als from revenue In his budget speech in 
1907 the late Mr G X Gokhale said 
' Still 13 Yi crores is a v ety large amount to 
spend in any one y ear on railway s and jet 
the Hon’ble Member has thought it neces 
sary to be apologetic in making the an 
nouncement 1 5 In the same speech he also 
said 1 the total of these surpluses during 
these nine years stands at the nigh figure of 
37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling and nearlv the whole of this 
amount has been spent as capital on rad 
ways" Nealry the same amount is going 
to be spent in the one 1 ear 1919 20, not m 
nme years, against which .'Mr Gokhale 
Taised his v oice in vftin ! 

Great increases in the expenditure of 
v anous civil departments— increases out of 
all proportion to increased incomes— can 
be shown But facts, figures and argu 
meats are of no »u ml As the people have 
not the power to controt expenditure 
whatever expenditure the alien bureau 


crats incur is pronounced indispensable, 
and whatever expenditure the people a«h 
to be incurred is considered optional f And 
m addition the people are treated to the 
sneer that thev consider the Government 
treasure-chest inexhaustible, a sneer 
against which the two Indian members 
of the Calcutta Umversitv Commission 
bnv e not protested ' 

The fact is with the present income of 
our Government, education could be ade 
quitch financed it the people had the 
power of the purse and ii thev could 
consequently prevent the present squander 
mg °f public monej But the people have 
not that power And now that India is 
going to he given the boon' of responsible 
government,’ the great spending depart 
ments of the armv and the railwavs 
and the Imperial berviecs Ac are going 
to be placed bevond the control of the 
people s represen tnes Moreover if m the 
Provinces there be divided purses as the 
Governor would first take all the money 
he required for his reserved subjects, ft 
w ould not lie of v erv great advantage to 
the people even if education of all grades 
were made a transferred subject under the 
charge of the Indian minister For the 
latter would not have enough monev to 
spend for the adequate improvement and 
expansion of education Fresh taxation, 
however unrighteous and impolitic, would 
thus be inevitable For secondaiy , higher 
secondary and University education, by 
which only a small fraction of the people 
would directly benefit it would not be right 
to tax the mass of the people anew A 
special education super tax w ould be the 
most appropriate form of taxation 

Technological Education 

Liberal education, culture, Ac , arc very* 
fine things no doubt But the bread 
problem is far more vital and fundamental 
The Commissioners hav e not laid practical 
stress on this problem, in asmuchas they 
have not made any insistent and adequate 
recommendations relating to agricultural 
and technological education hke those 
relating to general education Education 
in the arts and (theoretical) sciences, 
however excellent manufacture only con 
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1H22 Are \oti not nure that both in 
Assam and huimon the Government establish 
ed b. plantations for the express purpose of 
tr\ i g exper ments for the sal e of the settlers 
and vith the avowed object of handing over 
tits plantations to the settlers as soon as the 
\ pen lent had been shown to be successful 
a las soon as settlers could be found willing 
tot ke them’— That is what I refer to that 
in lu first mooting of the cultivation of tea the 
Government tool the initiative and encouraged 
it and went to some expense in taking the 
neces arv steps towards it 

Government also very generously offered 
t > assist the iron manufacturers of Eng 
land if some of them were to come to settle 
11 India Thus the same witness was 
aol ed 

1027 Are j ou aw are that the Government 
have recently sent out a gentleman conversant 
w ith the iron manufacture and with him several 
assistants to the prov ince of Kumaon to intro 
duce the iron manufacture there 3 — I have read of 
it bi we offered to do everything at our own 
e\pe ise 

192S And the Government have stated 
that as soon as the experiment is shown 
to be successful they are w llline to band over 
the works to any Englishman that will under 
take them \ es that may be 

Even at present Government are doing 
much in the vv ay of experimenting to help 
the European indigo planters and sugar 
planteis and the experiments are carried 
on with Indian monev 

There is no reason except the unrighteous 
selfishness of those Britishers who have 
official industrial or commercial connection 
with India why everything that the 
government of Japan did and are still doing 
for the Japanese cannot be done for Indians 
In the government of India 

The Calcutta University Commissioners 
want “a responsible assurance that the 
necessary prov lsion of teaching and equip 
ment is forthcoming Why could they 
not recommend that Government should at 
least come forw ard w ith a big capital and 
recurring grant on the condition that the 
public should contribute a similar amount ? 
Not ^to speak of w lmt the state has done 
m Jnpnn in the past, let us mention one 
technological institute recently founded in 
that countrv 4 To encourage teehnologi 
cm investigations hearing on various 
branches ot industry the Vhet adopted m 


191*5 the representation of prominent busi 
ness men and scientists in Tokv o to create 
a free laboratorv modelled on the "Wilhelm 
Institute or the Carnegie Institute The 
Institute shall be established with a fund 
of 8 000,000 yens [equal toRs 1,20,00 000] 
of which 1 million to come from the House 
hold, 2 from Government and 5 from public 
donation and that required buildings be 
partially completed in 1917 and the whole 
by Oct 1918 ’ [Japan Year Book, 1918 ) 

As the Commission as a body has made 
no definite and practical recommendations 
for training in technology, there is, we 
think, much to be said in favour of the 
suggestion made by Drs J W Gregory 
and Zia ud dm Ahmad m their joint note 
that the University College of Science 
might be appropriately developed as a 
college of applied science, since the two 
munificent endowments of Sir Taraknath 
Paht and Sir Rash Behary Gliose which 
led to its establishment were both intended 
especially to promote work m applied 
science 

The Bogey of Excessive Manufacture 
of Technological Graduates. 

The Commissioners express a fear that 
1 unfortunate results may follow , and the 
whole ^movement towards practical careers 
suffer a checl , if men are turned out in 
large numbers with an equipmenet of a 
kind for w hich there is v ery little demand 
There is a real danger in the idea that, if 
an examination is provided and a degf^ 
course defined, all that is necessarv is 
done ’ There is a real danger in that 
idea no doubt , but the educated public of 
India have no such mistaken idea We 
want Government to provide technological 
training and also to do all that n itionnl 
governments in free countries have done 
and are doing for the development and 
encouragement of industries If that 
were done there would never be an 
excess of trained technological experts 
in the country At present, there has been 
some industrial aw akening in the country 
It is not great or sufficient , but Indmns 
are more alive to the needs of the situation 
than their government If Government 
were equallv alive so far as the interests of 
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the children of the soil 'ire concerned so 
manv industries w otdd be started by 
Indian capitalists that the difficult) would 
be not to find eraplo) raent for technologi 
cal experts but to find a sufficient number 
of them for the w ork to be done But 
supposing there \\ as a real fear of over 
production of experts the Commissioners 
could easily have suggested as the\ ha\e 
done in the case of agriculture that the 
greatest care should be taken (a) not to 
admit more than a reasonable number of 
students and ( b ) to pronde for them a 
scheme of training which would fit them 
for other cognate occupations should a 
purelv ( technological J calling not lie 
available 

Number of Highly Trained Scientific 
Experts Required 

The following sentences penned bv the 
Commissioners are likeh to conies a 
wrong impression — 

Degree courses is technical and profess onal 
subjects other than those for the establsbed 
rofees on* of medic ne and law are requ red 
v a comparatively restr cted number of persons 
even in nighty industry! sed co ntnes The 
hghlj trained scientific experts whom the 
industr es of a country can absorb— and t is 
only with the train ng of such that a university 
should be concerned— nu«t ilw aj s be relatively 
few in numbers 

That lughlv trained scientific experts 
whom the industries of a countrj can 
absorb are smaller in number than the 
other men engaged in industrial pursuits 
is strictly and hterallv true But the 
whole paragraph from which we ha\e 
qnoteil aboa e is calculated to produce the 
impression that the umversitv trained ex 
perts are a handful in such manufacturing 
countries ns German' England &c That 
is not true There are numbers of I\ orks 
each employing hundreds of university 
trained experts Four bigll orks in Germ any 
employ some 1 200 such experts In Eng 
land British Dyes Limited etnplov over 120 
such expert® and Le\ instem Limited some 
160 such experts In India large numbers 
of such Indian experts w onld be required 
to man the new storks which are bound 
to come into existence at no distant date 
and mam such should lie required also to 
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replace foreign experts when the periods of 
contract of the latter expire Considering 
that it would take a ears to train even 
the first dozen of sucii Indian experts it 
appears to us superfluous and rather alarm 
istic to talk of the dangers of turning 
out too many technological graduates 
w hen the Commissioners have not urgent 
ly recommended the establishment ^by 
Government of any institution to tram 
even one such expert 

What should be dene 
If Government can find monev both for 
the reconstruction and improvement of 
secondary and university education and 
for the promotion of the highest technolo 
gical education let them do so But if as 
appears from the Report nothing is to be 
done for the highest technological training 
unless and until pm ate benefactors make 
it possible [we do hope they would not be 
wanting] it w ould not be proper to spend 
large sums for general high education 
We are not opposed to the improvement 
of the latter But all the improvement 
which the keepers of the public purse of 
the country can afford to pay for without 
fresh taxation can be effected by the 
education department and the university 
stnctlv enforcing their existing rules and 
regulations Should it be decided to levy 
an education tax m the interests of high 
education (we do not admit that it is ab 
solutely necessary) the proceeds of the tax. 
should be devoted to the furtherance of 
the highest technological training As the 
capital outlay required for the buildings 
and equipment required for such education 
must be heav) a special loan may be 
raised for the purpose the interest being 
paid from the education tax which should 
take the form of a super tax It is neces 
sarv to repeat what we have said before 
that it is quite possible to pay for all sorts 
of general and vocational education from 
state revenues without fresh taxation if 
the people possess full control over ex 
penditure we speak of taxation only as in 
the present circumstances of foreign domi 
nation the largest portion of onr revenues 
is spent for imperialistic purposes for the 
benefit of foreign exploiters and for the 
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adv ar l ige md comfort of the imperial 
ser\ i s — all such expenditure being be 
j o i our control 

Fate of Private Colleges 

I he Commissioners have proposed to 
i ate the intei mediate classes from the 
existing first grade colleges, and constitute 
into separate intermediate colleges 
Pm ate colleges cannot possibh continue 
to p i their vv av w ith the fee receipts from 
c h tl eir B A and B Sc classes 1 here 
- " onl\ three ways in which the\ can 
c tain a sufficient income (1) pm ate 
b u-t actions (2) increased tuition fees, 
md (3) Got ernment grants There is 
not much prospect of anj considerable 
or appreciable pru ate benefactions 
If the tuition fees of students are to be 
raised to derne a sufficient income from 
them tliej would hate to be raised to 
flt east double their present amounts 
x ms w ould be a great hardship to the 
students and their guardians for the 
Commissioners themseh es sa} * it must 
be recognised that the Bengali student is 
usually poor , that he seldom has monev 
6ven to bu} a few books and that any 
substantial increase of fees would in most 
cases tell hardly upon him 1 (Vol V, p 
2GG) , ' Higher education m Bengal is 
being bought at the price of self denial 
and in man} cases of actual hunger ’ 
(Yol IV, p 4-j And whether the hardship 
be great or small, most probabl} if the 

fees were doubled, the number of students 

would decrease , so it might not be 
, possible to obtain an adequate income 
from the fees paid b} a diminished 
number of students Even if it were 
possible to have a sufficient income from a 
smaller number of students than now 
,pa\ ing fee« at double the pre c ent rates w e 
w buhl not advocate the change, because 
'we cannot under anv circumstances 
^support the exclusion of poor students 
c\ cn of n\ trage merit from the benefits of 
a' d r‘ Ion The sum total of national 

322!si unl ’ rtSources nn<3 wealth 

„ °? tl,e H , r K cs t possible number of 

Morem^r “ popttHtlon rcc «™ig education 
' x ' crnge stu<Ients lme 
proud m life their supenontv to senior 


wranglers and others of that ilk A 
sv stem of scholarships, liowe\er liberal, 
can nev cr be a substitute for a scale of 
moderate fees in the matter of providing 
facilities for stud} to the generality of 
students Moreov er, it is not possible for 
struggling pm ate colleges to grant a suffi 
cient number of scholarships That scholar 
ships can never be a substitute for moder 
ate fees or free education for all, is also the 
opinion of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, whose 
Report (1913) observes — 

even if it may be assumed that the'e are 
or will be sufficient scholarships to provide for 
all the clever boys and girls who need them we 
do not think that a university education should 
be denied to the less cle\ er children from these 
homes provided their parents are prepared to 
continue their education and provided the 
student can qualify for admission to the Umver 
sitv We agree with Mr Sidney Webb in the 
opinion that ' no promise Of free places or scho 
larships can get over the difficulty presented bv 
such prohibitive fees ’ 

Whenever people talk of enabling capable 
poor students to continue their studies b} 
granting them scholarships in sufficient 
numbers, the} assume that examiners and 
teachers have a clearl} defined standard b\ 
which capacit} can be guaged and that 
the} are infallible judges of capacit} , but 
this assumption is false Many dull 
or average bo}s have done remarkabl} 
well in life eten in the domains of science 
and letters 

The last resource left for the existing 
private colleges to sun n e would be 
Go\ ernment grants We do not know 
whether Government would be prepared 
to pa} handsome subsidies to them 
Should Gov ernment be prepared, it must 
be at the cost of the alread} vv ofully dimi 
mshed freedom of the pn\ ate colleges We 
cannot contemplate with equammitv the 
total loss of independence of all pm ate 
colleges, even under the sort of “responsible 
government vve are going to have It 
vv ould be somew hat like selling our birth 
«ght for a mess of pottage What Pnn 
cipal Griffiths said m the course of his 
address at the Education Section of the 
British Association meetings in 1914 in 
relation to the freedom of British Unner 
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sities applies with double force in the case 
of pm ate colleges m a dependent countrv 

The freedom of the Unn ersitirs is one of the 
highest education'll assets of this country 
[ Great Britain ] nnil it is to tl c adv antage of 
the community as a \v hole that each Uimers tv 
should be left unlettered to de\etop its energies 
promote research and advance learning in the 
manner best su ted to its environment It is 
conceivable that it m ght be better for univ cr 
sities to stn ggle on m comparative poverty 
rather than yield to tl e temptat on of affluence 
coupled with state control 

The Commissioners estimate that for 
the foundation and upkeep of each inter 
mediate College of their approved pattern 
a capital of 20 Hkhs would be needed and 
thev v, ant some 40 such colleges Tl e\ 
appeal to our rich men that they should 
singly or by a combination of t\\ o or three 
endow such a college We hate not got a 
sufficient number of such nch men to pro 
tide so many colleges Our opinion is 
that those tt ho hate monet to spare for 
educational purposes should pool their 
resources for the promotion of technologi 
cal education and Got eminent should also 
reserve big education grants for suchedu 
cation For general education may be 
somehow financed as it has been hitherto 
but technological education cannot be pro 
mated w ithout big donations and grants 
from private persons and Government 

Are the College Fees Charged m 
Bengal Small 7 

The Commissioners have expressed the 
opinion that the fees charged in Bengal 
are small Coming to details they sav 
At the most expensive of the colleges— 
Presidency College — they are only 12 rupees 
per mensem or about £10 per annum the 
normal fee is 5 rupees per mensem or £ 4 
per annum Smallness and bigness 

are relative terms The Commissioners 
ignore the fact of the v ery low income of 
the vast majority of tie people of India 
and even of the majority of the bhadralok 
class seeking high education The average 
income of an Indian is £ 2 per annum And 
Sir James Meston the Gov eminent of India 
Finance Member said m hts last Budget 
speech 

There can be ro question that the Ss 1 000 


JJ9 

minimum is no v (Jtalcs ours] a serious I ard 
ship an I we have dec tied to raise the taxable 
limit of income to Rs 2 0 00 We estimate tl at 
we shall thereby lose “5 Hkhs or £o00 000 but 
vve shall releve no fewer than 23" 000 petty 
as«essees out of the total number (3S1 000) 
of people who pay the tax now 

This shows that the great majority of 
income tax payers had incomes below Rs 
2 000 Those w ho formerly were and now 
are exempt form a still larger majority It 
is they w hose vv ards for the most part seek 
high education Agricultural incomes 1 icing 
exempt from income tax the zamindats or 
land holders donot pay that tax —and they 
are also as a class not know n to be \ otanes 
of high education though there are some 
graduates among them So in order to 
judge whether college fees in Bengal are 
small or not vve have to keep in view the 
average income of Indians and the average 
income of the middle class bhadralok 
families A comparison of incomes and 
college fees in England with those in India 
will show that fees here are not small but 
large 

The Final Report of the Roy al Lonums 
sion on University Education in London 
known as the Haldane Commission 
informs us that in London the fees for a 
full three years course for a first degree 
vary from 120 guineas in Engineering to 
G9 guineas m Arts at University College 
from 155 guineas in T ng nee an g to G8 
guineas in Arts at King s College from 
£135 in mining to £108 m Science at 
Imperial College and from 114 guineas in 
Science to 87 guineas m Arts at Bedford 
College (P 152 ) Further the fees 
charged for a full three y ears course for 
day students at the London Polytechnics 
v ary from £45 at the South Western Poly 
technic to £18 at the Northern Polytechnic 
for all Faculties Tl ese Polytechnics 
prov ide a course which terminates in the 
same degree as an apparently ident cal 
course at some of the colleges mentioned 
above the charge for a full degree 
course at the East London Gollege in any 
Faculty is £10 10s a vear Thus the 
highest fees in London for three v ears are 
155 guineas or £1G2 15s and the lowest 
£18 In Bengal the highest fees m three 
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the burr} Whether there is also am 
occult explanation or not, we tlo not 
know 

"Immediate expenses for 1,300 students” 
would be Rs 7,00,000 and “additional 
cost for 500 additional students m Dacca," 
Rs 80,000, total Rs 7,80 000 

The Vice Chancellor is to be a salaried 
officer “Recognising the extreme difficult} 
of creating a uimersitv of a new type we 
think that Governfnent should be prepared 
to offer to the first \ ice Chancellor a 
salar\ of Rs 4,000 a month, that, in 
addition to allow anccs for such trav elhng 
as may he necessar} to the business of the 
tumersitv, a house should be assigned 
to him , and he should contribute fine 
per cent of his salarj tow ards his retir 
ing allow ance, the funds of the umv ersitv 
meeting this with an equivalent annual 
contribution He should stand high tn the 
order of precedence All this means that 
his emoluments would amount to not less 
than Rs 4,500 per mensem , —more than 
thesalare of a High Court Judge The reason 
alleged for offering such a large sum is that 
“it is essential for the proper establishment 
of the University that this office should be 
filled b} a man of the highest standing 
The'salary of the Dacca \ ice Chancellor 
would be equivalent at the present rate 
of exchange to about £4,400 of English 
money, and, at the former rate of exchange 
(£1 — Rs 15), to £3200 There are, liesides, 
the free residence and the unnersit} con 
tnbutionofRs 2 400 per annum towards 
the retiring allow ance The total emolu 
ments are much higher than what those 
scholars get W ho fill the combined office of 
principal and vice-chancellor in Scottish 
universities Rev bir John Hcrkless,D D, 
principal and v ice-chancellor of St 
Andrews gets £1,790, Sic. Donald Mac 
Abster, KCB.MD.DCL, principal 
* and vice -chancellor of Glasgow, gets 
£2,000 , t erj Re\ Sir G Adam Smith 
D D LL D , Litt D , v ice chancellor and 
principal of Aberdeen, gets £1,300 and 
residence , and Sir J Alfred Ewing, h c » 
sr a , ix, d , v ice-chancellor ind principal of 
Edinburgh, gets £1,G10 It is not likely 
that the Dacca vice-chancellor would lie 
a man of higher -A Hiding thin these 


scholars Exile and separation allow .meets 
added to sal an proiver ought not to make 
his total emoluments double the salaries 
of the majont} of Scottish \ ice-chan 
cellors 

New Education Scheme As a Whole. 

If Bengal gets the new scheme of secon- 
dan and unnersit} education sketched 
out bv the Commissioners in its entirety , 
including, of course such large Govern 
ment grants as w ould enable not onl} the 
present number of students to have faci- 
lities foT education but w ould provide for 
the normal increase in the number of stud 
ents, then in spite of certain drawbacks, it 
will do good in certain directions But 
the scheme is so elaborate and intricate 
that it would be quite possible for bureau- 
crats to pick out certain parts which 
would suit their purpose and reject other 
parts which w ould be of advantage to the 
people Ifthev follow such a pohe} , thc 
result vv ould be v er\ injurious 

General Education and Technological 
Education 

English education vv as introduced into 
the countrv b} such Indian^ pioneers as 
Raja Rammohun Rov The tc.i 1 and subs 
timtial reason whj Government wanted 
to give the people English education was 
that thereby the English administrators 
would have English know ing Indian assis 
tants and the English exploiters would 
have English knowing Indian clerks, broh 
ers, &c There w as a deeper reason, too 
This is to be found tn man} publications 
of the davs of the East India Compam 
One of these is n pamphlet entitled, ‘ Obser 
vations on the state of society among the 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain partial 
Uirlv with respect to Morals , and on the 
Means of improv ing it w ntten by Charles 
Grant, described as the Christian Director 
of the Fast Indian Company Towards 
the end of this pamphlet, he wrote — 
Whereier, vie msi \enture to sn\ , our prin- 
ciples and language are introduced our 
commerce ml/ follow " This is quite true , 
for the study of English hooks and contact 
and inteicourse with Britishers in man} 
vv a} shave created new tastes fashions and 
cravings., necessitating tin purchase and 
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Commonwealth of \u«Imli-t 
Home flnd Territories Department 
G1 Spring St Melbourne 
1 ith Mai 1910 

I hare roar note of the 10th Mat torn ardmg 
a copy of the August number of the Modem 
Renew nml hate rend with much interest the 
article therein In Mr \ndrew* 

1 have met the writer on several occasions 
when he has been passing through lustraha 
en route to I yi andhatchad long com ersations 
with him in regard to the admission of Indians 
into \wstraha 

The general effect of \\ hat Mr \ndrews state* 
regarding my com ersation with him ts correct 
though I do not remember saying any thing that 
coull be construed into it personal desire on mi 
part that In bans should tome to \ustrnl a It 
would not hare been proper for me as nn oflin il 
to express any views on that point either one 
way or another but 1 cert ami v did explain to 
Mr \ndrew» that it was not tl e fault of our 
Ian or its administration that icriam classes 
of I ml an* did not come here I showed Mr 
Andrews the Parliamentary Paper (House of 
Representatives 190" No Cl cop) herewith) 
from which you will observe that the first 
communication on the subject was written when 
Mr Dcakin was I rime Minister but the 
arrangement was actually completed under the 
Government of Mr Watson It was shortly 
afterwards endorsed by the Goicrnment which 
was not in form an alteration of the law but 
n decision as to the method of the admin stra 
tion of the lav. which had the (tpprov nl of all the 
political parties of the day Is far ns the paper 
concerns Jmlia I invite your special attention 
to the letters of Mr Watson l'th Angust 1901 
and Lord AmpthiU 17th October 1901 

I am unable to speak with personal know 
ledge regarding the attitude of the Universities 
though Mr Andrews statements in the article 
ore in accord with what he told me as the 
result of his conversation with canons tinner 
sity authorities 

It will be of interest to you and jour corres 
pondent to know that the matter has since the 
date of Mr In Irew s paper been advanced a 
further stage At the Imperial Conference of 
1917 (at wh ch Australia " as not represented) 
a resolution was earned accepting the principle 
of reciprocitj of treatment between India and 
the Dominions and at the Imperial Conference 
of 1918 at which Australia was represented 
the matter was discussed more in detail and 
resolutions were passed of which I attach a 
copy 4 

These resolutions having been considered bj 
this Government a communication » as scat ta 
the Imperial Government intimating that with. 


the de*ire to give full eihct to the spirit which 
animated the Conference this Government is non 
prepared to extend the former arrangement so 
as to permit Indian merchants stu tents nnd 
tourists to be admitted to \ustralia on pa«s 
ports and to rim am here indefinitely without 
the need of further application so long ns the) 
preserve the capacitj in respect of which the 
passport w as isvueil Wc emphasize the minor 
tance of adhering strictly to our meaning oi the 
term merchant whu.li in our view docs not 
include retail shopkeepers or hawkers but should 
be confined to persons engaged in wholesale over 
si a trade between India and lustraha 

It was further ngretd that Indians already 
jieTmnnentlv domiciled in Vustralia might bring 
in a wile nnd minor children but nothing was 
said which woull permit of the immigration of 
Indians of the 1 ibouring classes to Australia 
The last paragraph hut one of the 
second letter is verv important The 
information cont lined therein ought to 
hate l*.en l rot has not hitherto been 

officially published m India It show s that 
students merchants and tourists nitty 
remain in Vustcaha indcfinitch without 
an) registration os long as they beep to 
their capaciti or profession Before the Jan 
was that they had to register themselves 
Now that is done aw ay and tlict lire treat 
cd ns gentlemen The last paragraph of this 
letter is .also important Intending cmi 
grants should note the explanation of the 
word merchant aud also that Indians of 
the labouring class arc not permitted to 
emigrate to Australia 


W ith reference to the University which 
is to be established at Dacca in the not <hs 
tant future we find the following passage 
in the Calcutta Unnersitv Commission 
Report 

Mr Cunningham fears that competition 
with Calcutta (unless Dacca is artificially fed by 
the affiliation w ith it of colleges from Pastern 
Bengal) will lead to a lowering of standards 
The same fear was expressed in Great Britain 
when the modem universities were created from 
1880 onwards But tho«c fears have not been 
realsed on the contrary the standards have 
stead h risen Me mnj point oat that if it be 
comes known that a university gives cheap 
degrees the holders of these decrees wdl soon 
find that they stand less chance in competition 
for an appointment than graduates of more 
scrupulous universities anil that the University 
itself will lose in popularity except with the 
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verhest cand dates the best students will in 
their o interest* both intellectual and w orld 
ly g to the timers tj which ma ntauis not the 
lo e t b it 1 e highest standards of teaching and 
of aa nat on If Dacca cannot compete in the 
ope marl et and by fair means with Calcutta 
a tl e same way that the new universities in 
i. t Br taw compete w ith London and the 
o der un ver* ties and a th each other our 
1 e e will have fa led from the ms de But \ e 

0 not think it will fail 

We hate quoted the abo\e with a parti 
cular object in view Among the older 
u ersities of India Calcutta generally 
ows a relatively high percentage of 
as°es In the Madras and Allahabad 

1 mv ersities there is not unoften such a 
n gli percentage of failures that almost 
every tear there is an outcry in our papers 
against these universities On the other 
nand Anglo Indian papers hate repeat 
edlj sought to discredit the cheap degrees 
of Calcutta and t\ e have not y et forgotten 
the resolution brought forw urd by a 
European Fellow of this university for 
the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the alarming increase in the per 
ccntages of passes (we do not remember the 
exact language) though w e do not know 
whether the committee appointed m pur 
suance thereof hate reported or not 
When several unnersities are equally old 
it i* often difficult to sat whether those 
universities are better which show large 
passes or those are better which show 
large failures without lnowing various 
other particulars Some unit ersities mij 
be weaker in teaching and at the same time 
more reluctant to pass candidates than 
others This mat account for the apparent 
1\ different standards of examination or 
there ma\ be a real difference in the stnn 
dnrds Some universities again raaj for 
political or administrative reasons show 
great enthusiasm in plucking candidates 
and some mat be zealous in passing candi 
dates for financial reasons or for attract 
mg students 

But wl en n new university established 
m tl c neighbourhood of an old one passes 
n higher percentage of candidates than its 
older neighbour it is generally thought 
tbnt it is cheapening its degrees though a 
tmtarv university winch both teaches nn d 
examines its own students mm l>c natural 


lj able to show a somew hat higher per 
centage of passes than a neighbouring big 
affiliating university vv ithout really lower 
mg standards or contravening correct 
educational principles for in a umtai} 
university the students know what type of 
questions they may expect and what kind 
of answ ers is considered the ideal one 
The occasion for all these remarks is 
that onr attention has been drawn to the 
fact that though the Hindu University at 
Benares passed 76 per cent of its candi 
dates and the Allahabad Unit ersity below 
40 per cent at the last B A examination 
nearly all of the Benares candidates had 
prev louslv passed the Intermediate Exami 
nation of the Allahabad University and 
belonged to the same race and class as the 
Allahabad B A candidates of the vear and 
also that the B A examination of the 
Hindu University in 1919 was conducted 
on exactly the same courses and text books 
as the B A of Allahabad in the same y ear 
but by examiners and moderators of results 
chosen by the Hindu University The differ 
ence in the proportion of passes in the tw o 
Universities is therefore staking The 
authorities of the Hindu University can 
prevent the outside public from drawing 
unfavourable conclusions from this differ 
ence only by impressing the public with 
the supenor teaching capacity and the 
high character of its teachers 

British Capital and Reforms 

The Bntisli exploiters of India have all 
along pretended to be afraid thatthe carry 
ing out of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
would jeopardise the investment of British 
capital m India So they have said that m 
case the reform proposals materialised 
they would not only not in\ est fresh capital 
in business enterpnses in India but would 
w ithdraw from the country the capital al 
ready invested therein Butin his evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Sir Janies Mes ton hos said tlmt helms no 
apprehensions regarding the effect of the 
proposed reforms on the 400 millions of 
British capital in India And in fact there 
is ample proof independent of the personal 
opm on of nnv man tlmt the fears express 
cd bv British enj ltnhsts ore false nnd pre 
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tended The Empire of Calcutta Ins 
furnished this proof It Ins in a manner 
asserted tint vv hereas the representatives 
in London of the Anglo Indian (old stvlc) 
community have been agitating in England 
agamst the reforms and declaring thnt thev 
w ould be fatal to its interests the members 
of the community by not carrying on a 
similar agitation here and by their con 
duct in other directions have given the he 
to the assertions of their representatives at 
* home But let us quote some of the 
exact words used by the Empire 

4 And lest it be imagined that our accusation 
against the community amounts onlj to a 
charge of supmene«s in ft cris 3 vie would aga n 
refer to a fact whch has nppntcnly not >et 
w on the notice of any of our daily contera 
poranes to prove that thi« support of the 
Reforms Bill has not merely been pass ve l 
a ritisi ajii«-TjniW)T)n i A a'ne ant rnient n> Vue 
flotation of literally dozens of new mdustr al 
com pan es in Calcutta and Ilombav and we 
venture to declare that British bn ns and 
capital are responsible for the success of ninetT 
nme percent of these flotat ons And so whle 
tho«e who claim to speak for os at Home are 
assurng Mr Montagu that the non off c al 
European community in Ind a is so distrustful 
of reckless constitutional reform as to he un 
will ng to invest either thought or money in the 
country s industry the community is by ts 
actions giving its spokesmen the 1 e 

A he it is whoever may be responsible 
for it 

Indian Evidence before the Joint 
Committee 

It is encouraging to note that there is 
complete unanimity as regards one very 
important point in the evidence of the 
members of the different Indian delegations 
who have spoken on it They have allm 
sisted that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced in the central Gov em 
•ment also That is to say they have right 
ly demanded that the Government of India 
must not be allow ed to remain an absolute 
autocracy uncontrolled by the represen 
tatives of the people some subjects should 
be transferred to the Indian minister or 
ministers m the Government of India too 
The case for fiscal autonomy, for a joint 
purse in the provinces for firing a bnef 
penod at the end of w hich India should 
have full responsible Government and 
44—14- 


other mtj ortnnt points have been nblv 
put ln-fort tin committee bv various 
delates 

>\e have greath di«liked the special 
calA* 5 sent out bv men of this partv or 
that claiming that its own men have 
splfndidlv impressed the committee bat 
that some one else has spoiled the whole 
thi*iR Vie wonder what good such cables 
are likely to do \\ ere thev intended to do 
any good ’ 

Deficiency of Good Seme and SelF respect 

Air Enrdlev Norton who can write 
piquant reminiscences and make money 
hv professional advocacv recentlv wrote 
a palpablv spiteful article on Lord Sinha 
Thi* has been reproduced even m mam 
Indian-owned and Indian-edited hews- 
^j.^ers w ithout a w ord of comment ns if 
it \i as vv hollv true and as if I ord bmhn has 
never done anv thing good for his country 
or is not doing am good work now This 
thing is discrcditnl le and shows deficiency 
of good sense and self respect We do not 
nm»d Anglo Indians denouncing Indian 
rvnegndes But Lord Smha is not n 
renegade We have never refrained from 
criticising his public conduct or utterances 
whenever we considered them reprehensible 
and had space and time at our disposal 
hut we do not subscribe to the view thnt 
he »s n man of whom India or Bengal 
should be ashamed 

The New Education Member 

The Hon b!e Mian Muhammad Shafi 
who was at first appointed temporarily to 
have charge of the education portfolio of 
the Government ol India has been made 
permanent Though his past record 
ha-l not been vv ortby of the approbation 
of his country men but rather the opposite 
he is now in a position to do good vv ork 
LcV hwn make amends for bis past 
The Socialist Party on India s Freedom 
Bombay, At g 2o 

A Poona telegram states —A spec al cable to 
the Kesan Poona from Mr Kelkar London 
say# — The Annual Conference of the National 
Social st Party held at Northampton on the 
18th August passe 1 a resolution on Mr 
Ilyjidman b motion asking for the esnnncipat on 
of fnd a from Br tisl domimt on at an early 
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date in a manner to he peacefully arranged 
between the rcprcsentntn e* of the o\ erw helming 
majoritv of Indians anil the people of tlic United 
Kingdom \s<ociatcd Prc«« 1 

Indio is so big a eountrv , its ci\ihsation 
is so ancient and distinctive, and its 
potentinhtv is so great that the onlv 
future for it which can lie contemplated 
with complete satisfaction is independence 
But it is not v et read} for such a status 
Both India and Britain ought to work in 
peace and friendliness for such a future for 
India 


High Price* 

High prices rule even where in India, 
though we are natural!} in possession of 

the other* pro\ mccs It is not food alone 
which has become very dear, though the 
prices of food are higher than the} were 
in davs of famine in previous scars, nil the 
necessaries of life hav e become v er} dear A 
Mymensingli telegram, dated August 24-, 
says — 

The price of rice is datlj rising throughout 
the district To daj ordmar> Balam and local 
rice is being sold nt Rs 13 to Rs 13 8 a maund 
m this town Reports of a verj disquieting nature 
are coming from the interior where in some 
quarters prices of nee hai e risen from Rs 1+ to 
Rs 14 8 and supply is not adequate to the require 
ments of the people There w as a good harvest 
of Aus paddj but the prospect of Aman paddj 
this year is verv gloomj It is apprehended that 
unless there be sufficient rains soon the crop 
w ill be a total failure in the district On account 
of the abnormal fall of the rivers and want of 
-ains thousands of bundles of cut jute plants 
lave been left upon dry lands and are thus 
becoming useless — Associated Press ’ 


But Mymensmgh is not the only district 
where rice is selling at prohibitiv e prices 
The Calcutta Gazette for August 27 states 
that for a rupee 3| seers of rice can be had 
at Mj mensihgh, in Brahmanbana, 
m Fem, 4 in Siligun Sirajganj Dacca, 
Mamkganj Nara}anganj, Jamalpur, 
Ktshorganj and Tippera, and onl} slightly 
larger quantities in many other places 
Prohibitive prices of food and cloth 
cannot but affect public health, cloth being 
so dear ra most districts that it is reported 
that m numerous places women have to 
shut themselves up in their cottages, huts 
of nudity dUrmg the da y 1,tera % m a state 


Terrific Figure* of Birth* and Death* 
in Bengal 

The latest birth and death statistics 
for the tow ns and districts of Bengal 
published in the Calcutta Gazette arc for 
the month of May From these w e gather 
that in that month in the 72 tow ns con 
taming 30,000 or more inhabitants, the 
number of births w as 3,236, but the 
number of deaths was 7,309 Thus there 
were 4,133 more deaths than births. There 
were besides 147 still births In the 
distnets, excluding tlie«e towns, there were 
78,721 births and 1,15,698 deaths The 
deaths exceeded the births b} 30,977 
There w ere besides 3,059 still births 

In order that the population of Bchgal 
maj not die out, the first tiling necessarv 
is the bettering of the economic condition 
of the countrv b} the improvement and 
extension of agriculture and manufacturing 
industries The next is better sanitation 
of tow ns and \ lllnges The multiplication 
of trained pli} sicians and of hospitals and 
dispensaries is also an urgent necessit} 
Considenng the need, the estimate of the 
}earl} increase in the number of doctors 
recentl} given b} Lord Ronaldshay cannot 
be considered at all satisfactory . There 
must be more medical colleges and schools 
Month bv month the v ital statistics for 
the whole of India should be published in 
the Gazette of India Statistics of plague 
seizures and deaths alone, orthc occasional 
publication of the figures for mortalit} from 
influenza, will not do We must know what 
numbers arebemg earned off also b} fevers, 
cholera, small pox, respiratory diseases, 
diarrhoea and dysenter} , &.c The Indian 
States also should publish such monthl} 
figures And these statistics should be sup 
plied Free to all newspapers 

Persons Killed by Wild Animals and 
Snakes 

As if malnutntion and diseases were not 
quite competent to do the bidding of King 
Yamathegodof death, we have quite a 
number of wild animals and venomous 
snakes qualifving vear after vear with 
commendable regularity for titles, decora 
tions and medals at his hands In the 
calendar j ear 1918 the number of persons 
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killed by wild animals and snakes m 
British India was 24 76+ Of these wild 
animals accounted for 2 164 and snakes 
22,600 

The care of Dr Ghosh of Peshawar 

Public attention has been drawn to the 
great injustice done to numerous persons 
in the Punjab and the\ have received pub- 
lic si mpathv, because thei have had some 
sort of trial and the judgments against them 
were published m the press But the in 
justice done to Dr Cham Chandra Ghosh of 
Peshawar has not received sufficient public 
attention and he has not been the object 
of public sympathy because he has been 
deported without trial and the grounds 
on which he has been thus punished are 
unknown He vs ■stv'A ye. detention vsv 
Burma He should be restored to freedom 
immediatelj and ample reparation made 
for the pecuniary and other loss inflicted on 
him We know Dr Ghosh personallv He 
is not a foolthathe would have anything 
to do with conspiracies (supposing such 
existed in the Punjab) for the overthrow 
of British rule 

Trial of the ex Kaiser 

The ex Kaiser of Germany may be all 
that his victorious enemies say he is but 
there have been wicked would be con 
querors of the world before him none of 
whom were ever brought to tnal bv their 
enemies Is international law a sufficient 
reality and does it sanction such a tnal ? 
The trial of the ex Kaiser would be impolitic 
*n any case It w ould be likely to surround 
his dev oted head vv ith the halo of martv r 
dom and may lead to the formation oi a 
strong pro Kaiser party m Germany 

Incidentally it has a tragic interest 
for us that though numerous alleged poll 
tical offenders in the Punjab were deprived 
of the right of being defended by counsel of 
their on n choice the ex Kaiser accused of 
every possible crime and atrocity and 
described as the arch-enemv of mankind ts 
to have that nght 

Turkey 

It vs feared that the Ottoman Empire 
maybe parcelled out among its victors 
Is Germ am and Austria Hungary have 
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not been so parcelled out nor aav of the 
Balkan states allied with the defeated 
party Turkey ought not be cut up and 
distributed among the victors as spoils 
of war The victors cannot pomtto any 
crimes or atrocities committed by her 
winch cannot be matched by similar or 
worse things in the recent history of 
Germany and some of the Balkan states 
As regards past history western Christian 
peoples have been notorious for worse and 
more extensive work of extermination than 
any that has been alleged againstthe Turks 
As for Turkey s power to govern herself 
the Young Turk party has really had no 
fair chance to prov e its capacity For no 
sooner were its leaders in the ascendant 
than European diplomacy embroiled Turkey 
in two dev astatingBu’ikan wars ThcTurks 
are no doubt either Asiatics or of Asiatic 
extraction and are not Christians but 
these facts are not crimes It would be diffi 
cult to point out a vv orse mockerv of self 
determination than the dismemberment 
of Turkey w ere it to take place And it 
would be highly impolitic too Moslem 
discontent long smouldering all over the 
Orient w ould be likely to blaze up at such 
an unrighteous blow at the Islamic vv orld 
Relief for Distressed Panjabis 

The families of many of those who have 
lost their lives in or as a result of the late 
disturbances in the Punjab or have been 
transported or imprisoned are in great 
distress The noble appeal made on their 
behalf b\ Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya 
has been v ery generously responded to by 
Bombay But more money is vv anted 
which ought to come from the other pro 
vnoces though they are all m the gnp of 
penury and famine Rel ef is being given 
by the Allahabad Sev a Samiti and Svv anu 
Shfaddhanauda Contributions are to be 
sent to Lala Manmohan Das Treasurer, 
Seva Samiti Allahabad 

Expenditure for the Education of the 
Two Sexes 

From Indian Education in 1917 18 
published by the Bureau of Education in 
India one finds that the total direct expen 
diturein that year for the education of male 
pupils in all kinds and grades of institutions 
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date \n a nnn«r to be peacefith arranged 
between the representatives of tl e overwhelming 
i tajor tv of Indians and tl e people of the United 
Kingdom — Associated Press 

India is so big a cauntrv its ci\ llisation 
is so ancient and distinctive and its 
potentials is so great that the only 
future for it which can be contemplated 
with complete satisfaction is independence 
But it is not i et read} for such a status 
Both India and Britain ought to w ork in 
peace and friendliness for such a future for 
India 

High Prices 

High prices rule ev ery where in India 
though we are naturalk in possession of 
fuller information about Bengal than about 
the other# provinces It is not food alone 
which has become very dear though tlie 
prices of food are higher than the} w ere 
m da} s of famine m pre\ ious v ears all the 
necessaries of life have become \ ery dear A 
IVlyinensingh telegram dated August 24 
says — 

The pr ce of r ce s duly ris ng throughout 
tl e d str ct To day ord narv Balatn and local 
r ce s being sold at Rs 13 to Rs 13 8 a maund 
in th sto n Reports of a v ery d squ eting nature 
are coming from the interior where in some 
quarters prices of nee ha\e risen from Rs 14 to 
Rs 14 8 and supply is not adequate to the requ re 
ments of the people There w as a good ham est 
of Aus paddy but the prospect of Araan paddy 
this year is very gloomy It is apprehended tl at 
unless there be sufficient ra ns soon the crop 
w 11 be a total failure in the d str ct On account 
of the abnormal fall of the nvers a id want of 
fa ns thousands of bundles of cut jute plants 
have been left upon dry lands and are thi s 
becoming useless — Associated Press 

But Mymensingh is not the onl} district 
where nee is selling at prohibitive prices 
The Calcutta Gazette for August 27 states 
that for a. rupee 3 ' seers of rice can be had 
at Mj mensihgh 3nr m Brahmanbana ^rz 
in Fern 4 in Siligun Sirajganj Dacca 
Maml ganj Naray anganj Jatnalpur 
Kishorganj and Tippera and only slightly 
larger quantities m many other places 
Prohibitive prices of food and cloth 
cannot but affect public health cloth being 
so dear in most districts that it is reported 
taat V 1 numerous places women have to 
shut themselves up in their cottages huts 
voxels during the day literally m a state 


Terrific Figure* of Births and Deaths 
in Bengal 

The latest birth and death statistics 
for the towns and districts of Bengal 
published in the Calcutta Gazette are for 
the month of May From these we gather 
that m that month in the 72 towns con 
taming 10 000 or more inhabitants the 
number of births w as 3 236 but the 
number of deaths w as 7 369 Thus there 
were 4 133 more deaths than births There 
were besides 147 still births In the 
districts excluding these tow ns there were 
78 721 births and 1 15 698 deaths The 
deaths exceeded the births b} 36 977 
There w ere besides 3 059 still births 

In order that the population of Bengal 
nnj not die out the first thing necessarv 
is the bettering of the economic condition 
of the countr} b} the improvement and 
extension of agriculture and manufacturing 
industries The next is better sanitation 
of tow ns and v lllages The multiplication 
of trained phvsicians and of hospitals and 
dispensaries is also an urgent necessity 
Considering the need the estimate of the 
}earl} increase in the number of doctors 
recentl} giv en by Lord Ronaldshay cannot 
be considered at all satisfactory There 
must be more medical colleges and schools 

Month b} month the v ital statistics for 
the whole of India should be published in 
the Gazette of India Statistics of plague 
seizures and deaths alone or the occasional 
publication of tlie figures for mortality from 
influenza w ill not do We must know what 
numbers are being carried off also by fevers 
cholera small pox respiratory diseases 
diarrhoea and dysentery &. c The Indian 
States also should publish such month!} 
figures And these statistics should be sup 
plied free to all new spapers * 

Persons Killed by Wild Animals and 
Snakes 

As if malnutrition and diseases were not 
quite competent to do the bidding of King 
\ ama the god of death we have quite a 
number of wild animals and venomous 
snakes qualifying year after }ear with 
commendable regularity for titles decora 
tions and medals at his hands In the 
calendar vear 1918 the number of persons 
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killed by wd 1 ttmni ds and srtakrs in 
Pntish India was 24 Ti.t Of these wild 
nrtmnls accounted fit 2 1»>t nnd snakes 
22 GOO 

The caie of Dr Ghosh of Peshawar 

Public nttmtion h is l«n drown to the 
great injustice done to numerous |>crsons 
in the Punjab nnd thev hate rectuetl jmK 
Jk svropathr, liecnusc thev hn\c hid some 
*ortof trial nnd the judgment* ngflinst them 
were published tn the press Hut the in 
JttMKtilort to Ur Charu Chan Ira Ghosh of 
Peshawar ha* not f reared *ufficjeflt public 
Attention and he h is not l>rrn the object 
of public xvmpithv localise he h is l*-en 
dq*>rtrd without tnnl nnd the ground* 
on winch lie has Ixrn thus punished nrc 
unknown He n null in detenu >n m 
Rttrma Hr should be restored to freedom 
immediately, nnd nmple rqnrntion mmlt 
for the jKamtnr> and other hm inflicted on 
htm \Vc know l>r hlimli i>er»onnllr He 
i» not n fool that he would nine Anythin/ 
to do with conspiracies (supposing such 
extstcsl in the Punjabi for the mcrtlirow 
ofllntish rule 

Trial of the rx K alter. 

TJie ex Km«er of Germ mv mm lie all 
that lin TKtonmis enemies *a\ he ia , but 
there lnte l>ern wicked would lie eon 
Huerom of the w orll lieforc him none of 
whom wcrec\cr brought to trial b\ their 
enemies Is intcmntionnl law n sufficient 
reality, nrnl does it sanction such a trial * 
The tri dofthi ex hni«cr would lie impolitic 
m nn> cn«c It would lie Itkeb to surround 
his ‘devoted head with the halo of mnrtvr 
dom nnd ma^ lead to the formation of n 
strong pro Kaiser p irty in Germany 

InculentalU , it has a tragic interest 
for us that though numerous alleged jkiIi 
tical oiTcnders in the Punjab were dcpmcil 
of the right ofl icing defended hy counsel of 
th«r own choice the ex Kaiser, accused of 
every possible crime and atrocity nnd 
described ns the nrch-cnerm of mankind is 
to have that n^ht 

Turkey 

It is feared th it the Ottom in I mpire 
may !>c parcelled out Among its aicton* 
As Germany nnd Austn i llunjpry have 


not liwn so jiarvelletl out, nor nm of tl C 
Rilknn states allied with the dele itesl 
party Turkei ought not l>e cut up nnd 
distnlmteil among the uctor* n« sjkhIs 
of war The victors cannot point to nay 
crimes or atrocities committed bv I cr 
which cannot lie m itched bi similar or 
worse things m the recent history of 
t»mnan\ nnd »»me of the R ilkan states 
\s regards p nt bistort western Chmti in 
{•copies have been notorious fur worse nnd 
more mmsne work of extermination than 
liny that bos been nllc„cd ngninst the Turks, 
As for Turkey s jxnvcr tn goiem herself, 
the \oimg Turk p »m hits re ills had ho 
fair ihnnee to f rote it« enpncttt lor no 
sooner were its U iders m the ascendant 
th in ! urojicnnihjdonmct embroiled Turkes 
in twodetustnting Rulknn w nn» TbcTurku 
nrc no doubt father \smtics or of \smtic 
extr ution and are nut Christians, hut 
these f ut« arc n it crimes It w uuld lie dlffi* 
tult to jk mt out a worse moclcri of * self 
dctcrnnnati n than the dismemberment 
of Turkey werr it to take ptnee Mid it 
would In highly impolitic too Moslem 
discontent long smouldering all over the 
Orient would Ik hkcb to htatc up nt such 
mt unrighteous blow nt the Islamic world 
Relief for Distressed Panjabis. 

Tbe families of mam of thou who hate 
lost their lues in or ns a result of the late 
disturbances in the Punjab or hnte !»ccn 
transported or imprisoned nrc in great 
distress The noble rmj>cnl made on their 
bclmlf In Pandit Mndim Mohan Mnlauift 
has liccn \erj generous! v rcs|H»nded tol>y 
Ilombny lint more monci is w intcd, 
w hull ought to come from the other pro- 
vinces though tlici nrc all itt the grip of 
penury nm! famine Relief is I wing gi\cn 
m the AUahnbad bev a Sanuti nnd Sw nmi 
Shrnddhnnandn Contributions nrc to lie 
sent to I ala Mantuolinn Das Treasurer, 
Scvn S imiti, Allahabad 

Expenditure for the Education of the 
Two Sexes 

Prom 'Indian I duration inJOI7I8*, 
published by the Pure iu of IMucntion in 
India one finds that the total direct ex|>cn 
ditUTcin that tear for thecdiic itinnof male 
pupils in nil kinds nnd guides of institutions 
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tv as Rs 7 35,21,383, and that for the 
education of female pupils was Rs 
1,0147 168 This shows that the people 
and Government spent for the education 
of girls and women less than one seventh 
of the amount spent for tlie education 
of boys and men This furnishes one 
of tlv* measures of our backw ardness and 
weakness But how can one expect en 
thusiasm for the education of girls and 
W omen when one finds plenty of admirers 
for sill} lying and cow ardlv cartoons and 
gatmcal w ntings directed against educated 
girls and w omen ? Not that the ndv ocates 
of w omen s education and progress care for 
these nefarious productions But they 
create amiasmic atmosphere which prevents 
the generality of the people from being 
enthusiastic in the cause 

King’s Medals for Police Officers 
Reientl} the Governor of Bengal gave 
Ring s medals to nine police officers in 
Bengal for conspicuous abilit} and courage 
displayed at the nsh of their lives Of 
these eight were Bengalis and one 
an Englishman Indian police officers 
have shown again and again that the} 
are in no respect inferior to European 
officers In the detection of crime m 
particular their help is mdipensable to 
Government Colonel Sleemans being rare 
m British Indian histor} Still the highest 
grades of the service are a virtual monopoly 
of white officers If Indian officers were 
treated w ith justice they w ould certainly 
dov elop still greater abihtv and intrepidity 

Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s Defence of 
Post graduate Teaching 

At a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate Sir Ashutosh Mukheiji 
who is the president of the Councils of 
Postgraduate Teaching in both Arts and 
Sciences and is also tlie president of almost 
all the Boards of Studies spoke at some 
length m defence of Postgraduate teaching 
as at present given b) the Calcutta 
Unnersitj There was much exaggeration 
and some vituperation m his speech the 
elimination of both of which would have 
strengthened his cn«e We think it undem 
nnle that it doe*, not argue the highest 
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competent in the staff that rtonc of them are 
practical) thought to be equal in scholar 
ship to Sir A Mukherp, whohas to give his 
best energies and time to judicial w ork If 
no universit} professor, whose whole busi- 
ness ought to be research, studv and teach 
ing, can equal another man who is n High 
Court Judge and has to do the ndmims 
trative vv ork of mam Boards, Councils and 
Committees, set and moderate mum ques 
tion papers, and examine answers in manj 
subjects the conclusion is irresistible that 
the postgraduate teachers are mediocrities, 
in scholarship and' manhood combined, 
sa} what Sir Ashutosh will Mot being 
votanes of the cult of neosaivatsm, we 
naturall} think that Sir Ashutosh is not a 
demigod and therefore he can not be a pro- 
found and up to date scholar in so man} 
subjects Therefore, there ought to be man} 
universit} professors superior to him in 
scholarship in man} subjects If there be 
such, w h) are they not presidents of an} 
council and man} boards ? If there be not, 
whv speak in superlative terms of the whole 
staff 7 

No one ought to be a umv ersity professor 
in Arts or Science who can not give his undi 
aided allegiance to the goddess of learning 
Practising lawyers or would be practising 
lawyers ought not to be entrusted with 
the work of postgraduate teaching Law 
is a jealous mistress Not less jealous is 
Learning “\e cannot serve both the 
goddess of learning and Mammon 

Students hav e personalh complained to 
us of the incapacity of some professors 
Other complaints from them have appeared 
in the press 1 here has also been much cn 
ticismin the press and on the platform 
It should not be taken for granted that all 
the critics are actuated by personal ammo 
sit} Complaints ought to be thoroughly 
enquired into, and what is wrong righted 

We think the best defence of the existing 
sj stem of postgraduate teaching hes along 
four lines of argument (1) A far larger 
number of students (1589 m 1917 18) 
now receive postgraduate education 
than was the case or could be possible 
under the old system thus making it 
possible to add more to the sum total of 
the intellectual wealth of the country than 
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before, (2) There is now more ongunl 
research both bv professors find students 
than under the old sj stem (the w ork of 
eminent men like Sir J C Bose and Sir P 
C Raj is independent of am si stem ) in 
consequence ofw Inch there is an atmosphere 
of original thought and w ork ( 3 ) The exis 
ting sj stem and arrangements g\\ e greater 
opportunities to Indian graduates of 
Indian Amencinand British unnersities 
to prove their capacitt as teachers and 
original workers than the former sjstem 
(these opportunities are found to react 
beticficnlk on the students also ns if thea 
find men of their own race distinguishing 
themselves as teachers and original w orfeers 
that fact encourages them more m the 
pursuit of know ledge than the success of 
foreign scholars m thc*e fields) (4) The 
present sistem and arrangements have 
made the teaching of mnnv more subjects 
posstble than under the old svstem thus 
gning students greater facilities to follow 
their indn idunl bents 

Reforming energies should be directed 
to thepreientionof squandering of public 
money and to the weeding out of super 
flnous and incompetent teachers 

Death* frem Influenza in Ind a and in 
England and Wale* 

Dr Addison the British Minuter ol 
Health said in the House of Commons 
that during the «ix months ended 31st 
March 19H) m England and Wales alone 
there were 136 000 deaths from influenza. 
Fngland and \\ aks contain a population 
of 33 millions The population of India is 
313 million** So if the death rate had been 
the same here ns in England and W ales in 
six months the deaths from influenza in 
India ought to haie been nine times more 
or about 12 21-000 or 4- OS 000 in two 
months But what is the estimate of Major 
Norman White IMS ^anitarv Com 
mvssioner with the Government of India * 
It is that in one season m 19lb not less 
than six million person* diet! of influenza 
m India, the \nst majontv within the 
space of tw o months. So the death rate 
from influenza m India in 1918 -was fifteen 
times w hat it was m T n*dan I T1 e reasons 
are not far to seek We have a much 


lower resisting power than Englishmen 
owing to our lifelong and chronic semi 
starvation and there is woful lack of fnci 
lities for medical treatment to boot 


Higher Salaries for European IMS 
Men 


Government have not published the re 
port of the Medical Service Committee It 
maj be published after final orders hate 
been passed on it That is a peculiar \\ av 
of consulting public opinion But as pub 
lie opinion in India can lie flouted with 
impumtv the report could as well have 
been published now In the meantime 
in a Notification published in the Gazette 
of Indn August 13 1919 we find the 
following — 

No 5o£> — In accor lance with the orders 
received from the Right Honourable the 
•■<vrttar\ of Mate for India sanctioning tin 
increase in the pn of officers of the Indian 
Med cal N;r\ ice in cn >1 employment the piv of 
the various appointments concerned will when 
thev tire held b\ officers of that Service be fixed 
nt the rate* shown in the accompanvmg 
statement with effect from the l*t December 
1918 x 

2 Exchange compensation allowance when 
admissible is payable in addition to the rates 
referred to above 

3 The present classification of Lml and 
Ngcncv ‘turgeons as 1st class nod 2nd class 
is abolished with effect from the l«t December 
1918 

4 The object of the rev i» on is to attract to 
the service European candidates with the 
h ghest profits onal qaal fication* and the 
question whether Ind an candidates entenrr 
permanent service after 1st December 1918 shall 
be *1 gible (or these increased rates of pav and 
if so to what extent and under w hat con htions 
has been reserved for further cons leration MI 
Indian officers alreadv in permanent service -on 1st 
December 1 Jit will be et gible for the rates of 
pav no v sanctioned 

Of course as India is the coantn of the 
Indian* Indian candidates with the high 
est profession^ qualifications need not be 
attracted to the service and so it has not 
vet been decided whether thev are to get 
the increased rates of pav As for attract 
wig Europeans with the highest profession 
al qualification? the following paragraph 
from a letter written to India bv Mr \ P 
Gon<a!rex will lie found instructive — 


v “•* government of the then 

v w rrovraces enjoved the femce* of Mr 
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Ilankm a sc entist of Furopean reputation on 
a salary of R«s 800 1 000 per month whereas 
for tl e same position the military officer draw s 
Ss \ oOO 1 800 But the Government of India 
act ng no doubt on the ad\ ice of jts medical 
officers who are distinguished members of the 
IMS did not wish such specialists to be 
brought to Ind a as professors because in the 
words of the resolution It seems doubtful to 
the Gov eminent of India if officers so recruited 
would make as suitable lecturers m medical 
schools as medical officers of the Anm 

\\ hy doubtful pro.} ? It is well known 
that qualified and competent non serv ice 
men can be bad to do tl\e work of the ICS 
T MS IBS and other Imperial sen ices 
on much lower salaries than their members 
bet 

Cancellation of Fiji Indentures 
Postponed 

In a communication to the press Mr 
M K Gandhi states — 

Following close on the heels of the cable 
from South Africa comes one from Fiji which 
reads as follow s — The Indian Imperial 
Association regTets Fiji Gov ernment postpone 
cancellation Indian Indentures Association 
strongly protests Me thought after the 
Viceregal pronouncement about Fiji that we 
had seen the last of Fiji indentures with which 
Messrs Andrews and Pearson hav e made us so 
familiar It is evident from the cablegram that 
the Government in the Fiji Islands had decided 
upon immediate cancellation and that they 
lia\e now altered their decision and intend 
postponing the cancellation It is to be hoped 
that the Got eminent of India would throw 
some 1 ght on this change of programme The 
public are entitled to new with the strongest 
suspicion any postponement of the cancellation 
of indentures 

This is intolerable Some member of the 
Viceroy s Council ought to ask a question 
to give an occasion to Government to 
make a statement after w hich the public 
will be in a position to decide what ought 
to be done 

Franchise for Women 

At a public meeting of the women of 
Bomba> Mrs Petit read out the following 
telegram sent by her to Lord Selboume 
Chairman Joint PerUamentary Committee 
Government of India Bill — 

w omen favouring w omen s suffrage 
have read with pain and surprise Lord South 
ughs evidence before your committee 
ranchise to women ui Ind a is not des red 


by women themselves That belief is not 
founded on fact Largely attended Indian 
womens meeting recently held in Bombay 
enthusinsticnlh claimed franchise Similarly 
aanous women s representations were submitted 
to Southborough Committee Women ask no 
favour but claim right and justice If the vote 
is den cd it will mean serious check to women s 
advancement in India 

Sir Sanharan Nair lias promised to ad 
v ocate the enfranchisement of Indian wo 
men during his sojourn in England The 
Bombay ladies themselves have sent to 
England as their delegates Mrs Hirabai 
Ardeslur Tata and her daughter Miss 
Mlthibai Ardeshir Tata n a Cobden 
Medalist This should adv ancc the cause 
of women much more than anv male ad 
votaev 

The Depressed Classes tn Madras 

According to an order issued by the 
Government of Madras out of a total of 
8 157 schools under public management m 
the Presidency , the children of Panchamas 
and other depressed classes are admitted in 
to only 609 This is a very undesirable state 
of things The expenditure of public money 
ought to be for the benefit o{ all classes 
of people equalk One mam reason for the 
policy of exclusion^ the opposition of the 
higher castes but the attitude of the 
depressed classes themselves raises a diffi 
culty of almost equal dimensions viz the 
inherited and ingrained reluctance of the 
Panchamas themselves to assert their 
claims w here they conflict vv ith traditional 
usage and caste custom lathes- cvreum 
stances it is some encouragement to learn 
that some suggestions concerning the e3u 
cational progress of the depressed classes 
have been submitted by the Secretary of the 
Servants of India Society Madras Branch 
to the Madras Government They include 
among others the starting of Panehama 
elementary schools throughout thePresi 
dency and in every locality which is inhabi 
ted by 100 or more Panehama families 
within a radius of two miles and the or 
gamzation of Co operativ e Credit Societies 
and Stores especially in urban areas The 
removal of the restrictions regarding the 
use by the Panchamas of public roads 
public wells etc is also urged 
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The N -W. Frontier Scandal 

The disgraceful nnd disastrous break 
down of the medical arrangements and 
other discreditable failures m Alesopota 
mia ha\e not sufficed to kill the myth of 
the wonderful efficiencv of the Anglo 
Indian bureaucracy The scandals concern 
ing medical arrangements and prov ision 
ing in connection with the expedition to 
Afghanistan are also hkeh to gi\ e only a 
rude shock to the mi th But even if killed 
several times it w ill rise again phoenix 
like from its ashes and bureaucrats tv ill 
continue to believe m their own perfect 
efficiencv and in the incapieitv of the 
people of India 

“Chicago Battle 

AU £ NN tkvVfOW 

dent of the London Dai/y \etvs wrote 
from New \ork on Juh 30th in part as 
follows — 

Three day* race rioting nt Cheago has re 
suited m 2<t deaths and about *>00 certified 
w ounded 

The«e troubles folio v mg the less serious out 
break at W ashington leave an intensely bitter 
feel ng especnlh among black* throughout the 
countrv The effect in New \ork was such that 
a two days patriotic concert in Carnegie Hall 
where a negro regimental band w ns to plav only 
drew an and cnee of fifteen persons and despite 
the recent fame of the*e coloured troops the 
demonstration was nbandoned 

A Nfgro 0\ The Be veil 

In Wnshngton the not* began because 
offences agamst white women led to no convic 
tion There a* m Chicigo the negroes secured 
fimmw and ammunition nnd did their full shire 
of wound ng In Chicigo the osten* ble mson 
for the not* was the accidental presence of a 
negio bather on part of the lake shoie re«erc 
<d for whites 

But this is not the w hole store Last year 
Chicago imported about 60 000 negroes for 
common labour No special housing was pro- 
vided by on admitted)! ineffective municipal goi 
eminent. The negroes therefore overflowed into 
thewhte streets thus provoking the kind of 
amtnos ty sometimes felt in El«t London owing 
to the presence of ol en*. 

Chicago is quite accustomed, to vendettas 
e«peciallv among Italians and there is constant 
stnfe between Highland and Low Had Persians. 
Hence her inability to handle coloured people 
suddenly released from the social restraints of the 
'sJuth, Last Jolv the President issued a gme 
appeal against lynching The Chicago nots 


occu^tl on the actual anniversary of this fine 
docif mwlt which unfortunately has passed tin 
heeded 

Recoup Of Lynch inos 


prom 18S3 to 1917 3 740 lynch mgs have 
occurred of which 2 ~43 were coloured victims 
and 997 white During 1918 an additional 68 
negrOtsnnd f° ur whites were lynched often under 
mdeicnbable circumstances 

OP the fundamental question of inter 
marfnge the United States takes a view opposite 
to tpat of Brazil w here the races mingle freelv 
and a t e producing an ent relv new nation 
The most serious religious nots m 
Indr 1 P a ^ e »to insignificance before these 
fact s Aet there has not been anyO Dwyer 
ism or Rowlattism in America nor has 
anybody contended that Americans having 
p ro *ed themselves incapable of self govern 
men t some foreign nation must pliv the 
pirt efi eafx'riiv prov riienceNJivere 

A<e European Officials Friendly to the 
Depressed Classes ? 

The facts brought out in an editorial 
notd m the .Sen ant of India relating to the 
defeat of a resolution m the Bombav legis 
lati* e council asking for increased facilities 
to the depressed classes should be more 
w ,delv know n than thev seem to be Tbe 
Bori’bav Government allowed the official 
members to v ote freely on the resolution 
but 


only °ne member (Mr Gcbbie) exercised the 
freedom in favor of the untouchables while 
as m' 1D y a * seven used the freedom to rote down 
lh e resolution The official Noe« w ere the Ad 
yocite-Gcneral Major General Jennings nil 
\I, Robertson l c s Mr Dm ics Mr Sale 
! c s. Mr Mountford i c s and Mr Sathe 
The resolution w is wtt mately defeated by 20 
votes to 14 but the decision is indicative of 
the official and European rather than the non 
official and Indian opinion Left to the non- 
offict a * Indians the vote would hive gone 13 
for *M*d against It must also be noted that 
iraoflff the non-officials who cast their vote 
at'iiflst the resolution is Sir Duishau Petit 

n ho nolr wanted to go farther than the resolu 

tion before the Conned and the non-official 
mijontr w ould hive mcreased si ghtly if he had 
ntcorded hi* vote in favour of the resolution 
Indians unfitness for self rule is often inferred 
from their narrow views in social matters 
shonM not the narrow view s in European 
officials be held to mate them unfit for other rule 
i e rule over others 7 In non Brahman circles 
Cm! "ms are too readily credited with liberal 
at least in social natter* The vote on 
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tins resolution should give them furiously to 
thuil 

How the Reforms will Increase 
Public Expenditure 

What adv antage the Montagu Chelms 
fordrefoims may bring to India cannot \et 
be defimteK or approximated forecasted 
But that they w ill lead to the increase of 
public expenditure is cert un Already , 
partly m \ lew of the reforms and lest In 
dians use their power (should the} get an} ) 
to cut down expenditure in the direction of 
the salaries of the European sen ices 
tnese salaries ha\e been increased con 
<«iderabl\ m one service after another, 
and there is prousion in the Reform Bill 
that no authorit\ but the Secretar\ of 
State is to hav e pow er to alter them In 
addition a Memorandum issued b} the 
India Office show s the additional expendi 
ture aftecting Indian revenues in\ohed b} 
the Bill 

Clause 2 Governor s Salaries —It is not 
proposed to increase the salaries of the 
Presidency Governors or of the Lieutenant Gov er 
nors of the United Prov inces Punjab and Bchar 
and Orissa though the three latter w ill acquire 
■under the proposals of the Bill the status of 
Gov emor The increased annual expenditure 
under this ejause w ill therefore be confined to the 
enhancement of the salaries of the heads of the 
Central Provinces and Assam The present pay 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro 
Vinces is Rs 62 000 (£4 133)*per annum and 
that of the Chief Commissioner of Assam Rs 
60 000 (£4 000) It is proposed to increase the 
salary of the former to Rs 72 000 ^£4 800) and 
that of the latter to Rs 66 000 (£4 400) a total 
increase of Rs 16 000 (£1 066) per annum 

Clause 3 — Adit ion nl expenditure will be 
involved by the appointment of Ministers in all 
the Provinces referred to in Clause 2 of the Bill 
and of Members of Council in the United Pro 
vinces the Punjab the Central Pro\ inces and 


\ssam Thi salary of neither the Members 
of Council for provinces when, they do not at 
recent exist nor of Ministers for any province 
as at present been fixed Under the terms of 
the Bill clause 3 (1) the salaries of Ministers are 
to be Ictermmed by the Gov ernor subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State m each case 
The salary of Members of the Fxccutive Council 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Ikhar and Onssa 
is Rs 60 000 (£4 000) each per annum Tor 
Assam one Member of Council is proposed on a 
salary of Rs 42 000 (£2 800) \ssutmng that 
thts proposal is accepted and that there are two 
Members of Council in each of the three other 
provinces where they do not now exist and that 
their salary is fixed at the same figure as those 
in Ilehnr and Orissa the annual extra expendi 
ture involved will be £20 800 

Clause 2C —The Bill also prov ides for the 
vent ?. PvWra. Sts tvs*. Oc.WWAS.wao. 
consisting of not more than five members 
including the chairman It is contemplated 
that these w ill be salaried appointments but no 
salary has at present been fixed and the question 
of making the posts pensionable is left for 
subsequent determination 

Clause 27 provides for the appointment by 
the Secretary of State of the Auditor General 
The salarv proposed for this appointment is Rs 
60 000 (£4 000) The salary of the existing 
Comptroller and Auditor General is Rs 54 000 
(3 COO) per annum 

No estimates are gn en of pensionary charges 
likely to be incurred from Indian Revenues on 
account of appointments of Ministers andiMem 
bers of Executive Councils The latter at present 
draw no pensions if they were non officials 
before appointment and if members of services 
they fall under the ordinarv rules relating to 
such cases 

[*The sterling equn alent of a rupee is m all 
cases m this Memorandum treated as Is 4d ) 

Autonomy for Portuguese India 

Autonomy, says the Bengalee has been 
granted by the Republic of Portugal to 
Goa Damao and Diu The event will glad 
den the hearts of all lovers of freedom 
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dreaded This was not life in winch his son was 
moving but a play, -v dream Truth is better 
than any falsehood and sooner or later the 
thirst for realities must aw aken in the prince 
Even so it happened One da\ Gautama 
ordered his chariot and bade the driver take 
him through the city that lay bevond the 
walls— his own city of Kapilavastu the capital 
of his future kingdom The amazed charioteer 
obeyed It w as not his place to refuse let he 
dreaded the anger of the kmg when he should 
know 

They went into Xftpllav astn and that dav 
Pnnce Gautama saw life -is it really was for 
the first time He saw the little children at plav 
in the busv streets In the row s of open shops 
called the bazar the merchants sat and bargain 
*d with customers about the goods that lav 
before them The embroiderer and the potter 
and the brass smith sat cro«s legged on their 
counters hard at work while an apprentice 
would pull the string that worked the bellows 
hidden in the mud floor — that the fire might 
bum up and heat the metal— or turned the 
W heel fot the potter s use bp and dow n 
trudged the wear) looking earners with the 
loads Here and there a mouk passed holding 
his long staff and glistening w hite w ith ashes 
IU fed dogs snarled at one another over scraps 
of food and scarcelv moved even for the bullock 
carts that trundled in from the country wath 
their loads of fruit and gram and cotton 

There were verv few women and those not 
young for the time w as towards noon and the 
morning bath was over Vet a girl now and 
then passed them perhaps with her veil down 
an l the great brass jar on her head in which 
she w as carrying w ater to her home 

Rut the streets were full of colour neverthe- 
less for part of thedress of men in the East is the 
shawl orchudder of brilliant hue and woven 
of silk or wool thrownacross the left shoulder 
and brought under the right arm Hence inn 
town thoroughfare though there is none of the 
musical tinkle of women s feet there is abun 
dance of pale-green anil rose of purple and 
yellow and turquoise blue and the passing 
crowds are always bright to look upon And 
Gnutama turned to his charioteer and said I 
see here Labour and Poverty and Hunger— vet 
so much Beautv and Love and Joy are mingled 
with them — surelv in spite of them life is verv 

He spoke musingh as one in conversation 
w ith bun<elf anil at the w ords the Three \\ oes 
of Men— \\ eanne' s and Disease and Death— 
drew near to him The great moment in Pnnce 
Gautama s life had come 

First came \\ eanse<» It came as an old ol I 
man with bald head and toothless gams and 
trembling bonds There was do Igbt in his 
Win I im I sightless eves there w as no hearing 
in ho cars. \\ eanrtv«s seemed to have made him 


into the grave of a man Leaning on a crutch 
he held out a palsied hand for alms 

The pnnce leant forvv ard and gave eagerly — 
gave far more than the old man conld have 
dreamt of asking He felt as if his -very soul 
were drowning 0 Chhandaka ' he cned to 
bis charioteer What is it ? What w it? 
What ails him 5 

Nay said Chhandaka soothingly it is 
nothing The man is merely v ery old 

Old said Gautama thinking of hisfather 6 
grey hairs and of the venerable ministers of 
state But old people are not all like this 1 
kes said the charioteer, if they are only 
old enough 

Mv father 5 said the prince though the 
w ords nearli choked him— My father s 
k a«odhara ’ We ourseh es here 5 

All men said the charioteer solemnly are 
subject to old age and old age if it goes far 
enough w ill end alw ay s thus 

Gautama w as silent overwhelmed with hor 
ror and withpiti It was only for a moment 
however and there stood beside the chariot 
one whose whole skm was covered with pale 
pink patches terrible to see and the hand that 
he held out had lost many of its jotnts Most 
of us would have covered our eyes and humed 
from the spot But this vv as not the impulse of 
the pnnce Mi brother he said in tich tones 
trembling with ssmpatby and reverence as he 
gave him a com 

It is a leper said Chhandaka as the man 
started m surpnse at the gentleness of Gauta 
ma s voice It is a leper— let us dnve on 

And what is that Chhandaka ’ said 
Gautama 

It is one vvho is overtaken by disease 

hire 


i that 5 said the 


Disease disease 
prince 

Sir it is an itt that befalls the bodv none 
knows liow or why It destroys comfort It 
makes a man cold in the height of summer or 
hot in the midst of mountain snows One 
sleeps Uke a stone under its influence another 
goes mad with excitement In some cases the 
body itself drops to pieces httle bv little In 
others it maintains it* own form but shrinks 
till the bone- are visible ket again it swells 
and grows hideous in its size Such is Disease 
\o man knows whence it comes or whither it is 
driven and none of us know when it may attack 
ourselves ^ 

knd this is hfe— that life that I thought 
sweet' said Gautama He was silent fora 
while Then he looked up 
. ,.^ Ho 'X ca ” ,*“«» P* of hfe 5 he said 
What friend have thev to release them 5 

Death said Chhandaka. See » there 
come the bearers of the dead carrying one to 
the riverside to bum 

The pnnce looked up and saw four *trtmf» 
men beanng a low bedstead on their shoulders, 
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From that time other names dropped from him 
and he was known as the Buddha or Blessed 
One 

In that moment of supreme illumination he 
learai that the thirst for life tv as the cause of all 
wretchedness. Bv raiding themselves of desire 
men could attain to freedom And he called 
Freedom bv the name of Nirvana and the life 
of struggle for \t he called the Way of Peace 

All this happened vn the forest at the place 
now known ae Buddha Gaya where stands to 
this day an ancient temple with a great Bo tree 
beside it and to be only second in descent from 
the sacred tree iWlf And Buddha lingered 
there some days to think out many things and 
then he left the forest and came to Benares 
where he preached his first sermon m the Deer 
Park to five hundred monks From this time 
his fame went about and numbers of disciple** 
began to jom him but bv the first two 
merchants whom he met on their way to 
Kapilavastu he sent a message to \asodhara 
and to his father that he was certainly coming 
home Their yoy was unbounded that at last 
they had heard from him The old king world 
have liked him to make a roval entrv but when 
the crowds were gathered and the troops 
arranged about the gatewav with banners 
floating and horses neighing a beggar clad from 
throat to foot in yellow and gathering food 
here and there amongst the people happened 
to pa«s near the king s tent and lo it was he 
his ton who had gone out in the nighttime 
seven years ago and came back now the Buddha 
But he did not stop till lie had pa«sed within 
the palace and stood in his o \ n rooms before 
his w ife and son \asodhara also wore the 
yellow cloth Ever since the morning when she 
wakened to learn that the prince had abandoned 


the world and gone to dwell m the forest® ever 
since that morning she had done w hat she could 
to <hare bis life She had eaten only of roots 
and fruits She had slept alu ays on the floor 
or some roof or i erandah She had put a wav 
all ornaments and the garments of a princess 
And cow she knelt reverently and kissed the 
hem of the left side of his garment They said 
but 1 ttle He hles»ed her and went And then, 
she seemed to waken from a dream Hurriedly 
she called her boy— Go ask vour father for jour 
inheritance *he said 

Mother which is tnv father 5 said the bov 
timidly looking at the crowd of men with 
6hnven heads w eanng the sacred colour 

But she scorned to give anv description 
A our father she said is the lion yonder, 
that pa«es to the gate 

And the hoy went straight up to him 
Father give me my patrimonv he said But 
he asked three times before Ananda chief of the 
disciple® said May f give 7 And Buddha 
said Give And the yellow cloth was 
thrown about the lad 

Then the*, turned and saw the mother 
behind veiled but c\ death longing to be wath 
her husband And the kind hearted Ananda 
said Master mat a woman not enter the 
order 5 May she not be one of ns 3 

And Buddha said Vay do the Three Woes 
not come to v omen as to men 3 \\ hj should 
their feet al*o not tread the Way of Peace 3 My 
Truth and mv Order are for All vet this request 
Ananda w as for you to make 

Then \ asodhara Also w as received into the 
Order and went to dwell near her husband in 
hts garden and so her long widowhood came 
to nii end and her feet also were set at last 
upon the V\ ay of Peace 


THE ARCH FROM EAST TO WEST 
A free transhtion of passage* from 
Romain KoUavii 


{The extract* which follow one a free 
translation of certain leading paragraphs 
taken from the monograph on Empedocles 
of Agngentum written bv Romain Rol 
land and <ent 1 >t lnm together with the 
Declaration of Independence of the Spirit 
to the poet Rabindranath Tagore 

These passages should be read in con 
nexion with the occasion on which thev 
wen. sent as illustrating one of those 


earfr epochs in the hrstorr of mankind 
when the human spirit boldh declared its 
independence and pressed fonv ard into the 
Unknown It nnv Be remembered how 
the French author expressed to the 
Indian poet his profound admiration for 
this wonderful old Greek sage and hoped 
that the Indian mind would love him also 
In the monograph Romain RoUand 
more than once refers to the intimate 
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These men were poets, philosophers 
and religious teachers, but at the same 
time, engineers, phy sicians, and states 
men The energy of their forceful spirit 
like a stream ot lava, blared across the 
rocks themselves a turning passage for 
mankind It was not sufficient for them 
to look the Sphynx in the face they took 
her hr the throat Thev were eager to 
resolve, in action, the riddle w Inch had met 
them in their inner meditation For them 
life w ns a w hole to think w as to act The 
vv orld of the moral order in man w as one 
with the world of Nature They chanted 
their hy mn,— 

“The Law Unix ersnl 
Justice sovereign and supreme. 

Reaches out on ev erv side of the v\ ©rfd 
Through the i ast and ample ether 
In the immeasurable flame ofhght 
And in the mind of man 

These Titans of Greek thought set 
themselves to conquer the unknown God, 
the hidden principle which governs both 
the outer v\ orld and the inner mind of man 
First of all, Anaximander, amid the fall 
of Empires, promulgated the law of Justice, 
the Inflexible Nemesis which brings back 
into the Infinite \ astness those beings nnd 
things which hare gone astrav He writes 
these w ords — 

1 The beginning of all things is the In 
finite I ast From the Infinite T ast all 
things proceed, and into it all things return 
Necessity is the dissolving factor Alter 
nateh the \ undergo suffering for their 
injustice, and relen^e from their injustice 
This suffering nnd this release aie accom 
phshed in the time order ” 

But Heraclitus, the solitary thinker of 
Ephesus, prophet of a rov al race of daring 
seers, refuses the solution of Anaximander 
Justice, with him, vs the perpetual shock of 
opposites It is eternal war. fraught with 
eternal pain Moral grandeur is its flower 
He sings,— 

Stnfc is the Mother of all things and 
the Queen 

She sorts out Gods and men, s/a res and 
free 

Life is a Bow, and the Bow deals Death 
Midwar between the passive rennncia- 
46-2 


tion of Anaximander and the tragic chant 
of Heraclitus as he plunges into the eternal 
strife, Empedocles draws us onward tolls 
ten to the great symphony of the Life Uni- 
versal w hose harsh discords, as the cycle 
ever returns resolre themselves in light 
The hand of past neglect has not been alto- 
gether harsh to his verses Same four to 
hve hundred lines remain complete, out 
of the five thousand which he w rote Few 
enough no doubt w hen one thmhs of the 
blank spaces w ith their unsolved problems , 1 
but numerous when compared with the 
sayings of any other Greek philosopher 
before Soc-ates These fragments of his 
poems hav c all the beautv of some marble 
remains of a great classic statue 

\\ hat is apparent to us in these early 
quests of Greek philosophic thought, is the 
Fairy Arch difficult to trace which links 
East nnd West together This Arch touches 
the shores of both w orlds It is half made 
up of legendary things Its foundations 
are laid in the dreams of Asia in the cosmo- 
gonies of Babv Ion and Persia, in the cult 
of Mithras, in the Orphic mvstenes of 
Greece, in the w intry spring time of early 
Christianity It has echoes as faT away as 
ancient India and many scholars have 
discussed its relation to the old Sanldiya 
phvlosophv , 

At the same time —it should be noticed, 
—this Greek philosophy was firmly esta 
btished in the sod of beience It had an 
atomic theory w Inch opened the w ay to 
modern discovery in physics The two 
great currents flow side by side —the 
experimental c cicnce of Alcmaeoti and his 
successors, and the matnphysical research 
of Py tbagoras, w hom Empedocles celebrated 
in his 'Lustral Poem’ Empedocles shared 
this quality of his age He was no less 
great in action than in thought He took 
part in the struggles of his ovy n citr, as a 
patnot Br the w onder of his many sided 
genius, he inspired, in later ages, Plato and 
Lucretius , Bernardo Telesio the forerunner 
of Bacon and Galileo, Xewton, Leonardo 
da \wci Goethe, Schlegel Novah«, and 
above all Schopenhauer No one, perhaps, 
has realised like him the ideal of Goethe' 
the man of many parts 
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hope of quenching that thirst at last 
by devotion and purification 
The classical Greek norld was proof 
against the attractions of this new religions 
cult from the East because of the concrete 
waj in v. Inch ittried to realise itsow ti ideal 
It took the Citv for the tangible object of 
its religious delation To the Athenian 
for instance the Citj m as the one sufficing 
unity which grouped all the intellectual 
forces of the citizens round it and gave 
to them their final moral sanction 

But in the Sicilian towns of greater 
Greece snch a unity i\ as not possible All 
the blood of Europe Asia and Africa 
moved side by side m them without a 
common mingling m the cup of life 
Colossal fortunes jostled with abject 
poverty Wehaieto go for a parallel to 
those new towns which ha\e sprung up 
with a mushroom growth m modern 
America \tAgngentum or at S\ racuse 
the moral umti of the city could onli be 
realised in and bi some magnificent T% 
rant a Prince of the Renaissance (such as 
Machiaielh loved to picture) who imposed 
himself bv force of magnificence and 
intrigue on a people alwavs readi to 
revott if opportuuitv occured and a leader 
appeared 

How could such an env ironnient sattsfv 
the deep longings of n soul so \ ast as that 
of Empedocles ’ In the sphere of poetn 
it could command verse brilliant it is true 
bnt written to order bi some Poet 
Laureate like Pindar And Pindar himself 
show s how the social hfe of pomp and pow er 
could not efface, his deep home sickness 
for the supernatural world The Citj state 
of Sicilv lacked the profound spaciousness 
wfeW VJ>ve Mtv 

Containing innumerable multitudes of 
men rich and poor master and slave 
Afncan and Greek it needed the immeasur 
able arms of an Infinite God to embrace 
them all 

As a poet nsionaia a herald prophet of 
the future Empedocles dared to throw 
open the boundaries of the Mediterranean 
Sen of thought to introduce the Greek spirit 
to the Ocean perspectives of the One the 
all-embracing God It is this vast Ulantic 


Ocean of religious thought that fills his 
poems with the rhv thm of its eternal flax 
and reflur —the mistical drama of life in 
which allmenplai their part 

The characters m this World Drama of 
Empedocles are the four elements and the 
two Cosmic Forces Earth air fire and 
water are the four elements Love and Hate 
are the tu o Cosmic forces These latter are 
also c died Peace and Strife The plot of 
the plai is as follows — \ furious combat 
is waged betwen Lore and Hate This 
combat first stirs up then moulds into 
shape and finalli dissohes the Elements 
There is a hidden Law of Du me Necessity 
which commands thej roeess The universal 
Soul protests while it suffers Etcrnallj 
it awaits for the supreme deliverance 
aspiring towards Loie and Peace 

It is an oraefc of Destine the poet 
sings m ancient diune decree e tern'll 
sealed with n powerful oath tbit if one of 
the souls of men bis been defiled with 
blood in compact with Hate it shall 
wander far from the haunts of the blessed 
thrice sit thousand 1 ears and being born 
again and again m time shall follow 
through all mortal forms the sad and 
changing path ofhumin life 

This is u h\ the mightr puissance of the 
air f/asfies itself against the sea the sea 
breaks upon the land the hud throws it 
back One recenes it from another and 
a// cast it out 

Ei en such a srticken one am I Tod a} ./ 
am what I am but 1 was a God I went as 
trav because 1 put mi fnth m furious Hate 

Just as the breast heaves with each 
breath so then, is a balanced rhv thm m 
Vsve feat Lets, iS Vue Ntagcftt There are 
two periods of completeness — theEmpireof 
Hate and that of Lov e There are tn o 
periods of change— the change of Hate 
into Love and that of Love into Ilate The 
poem of Empedocles begins at the stao-e of 
Hate The cosmos has been annihilated 
The elements strangers to one another 
have no communication Life is extinct 
The shining face of the Sun was not 
icen nor ret the shaggy strength of the 
earth nor the 1 ast sea 
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call it bi i anous names , — Grace, Joy, or 
Love Vt\tne But no mortal can ever 
know its endless vicissitudes '* 

If, fora moment, legitimate pride in his 
own powers mikes Empedocles elitetl, 
one sees, as suddenlv, this pride return 
upon itself m deep humility Hisesalta 
tion sinks, and he criticises himself bit 
terli Thus, after having been adjudged on 
one occasion the honour of a God, he 
cried, — 

“ Why humour me with such a thought 
as if it were a great merit to elevate me 
above them, -‘the thrice dolorous race of 
mortals 

He is one of them, nay more he is each 
of them, and of all beings —of plants and 
animals, as well as men For along with 
Pythagoras, he believed in transmigration 
He says,— 

“J was, at one time, a boy and a girl, a 
tree and a bird, and a mute fish of the sea 

To the humble multitudes as well as to 
his own beloved disciple, he opened his arms 
and his heart — 

"When farme,' he says "m populous 
cities, the men and women v enerate me and 
follow me m cron da The i ask me eagerly 
for the way that leads to salvation 

"Some wish for oracles from me Others, 
innumerable , stricken for long with sharp 
patn implore me for the word that will 
cure their diseases ” 

It has been noted that Empedocles his 
only used the Greek word ‘Soul’ once, and 
then in the Homeric sense of physical life 

But there is for him another ‘Soul,’ 
supernatural mysterious, within which, like 
Socrates later, he called his ‘daemon’ This 
‘Soul’ is distinct from the sensible and in 
telhgeat consciousness It partakes of the 
sacred spirit filling the Universe,— that love 
which ever seeks to realise the unity of the 
Dmne Sphere, the Blessed God Thought, 

' powerless refuses to explain such a super 
natural mystery, of which even intuition 
can only touch the surface , it is less possi 
ble still to explain its uprush of liberative 
power 

Each one of us has to struggle to free 
his life from eul and to win peace , for the 


Unity of the Dmne Sphere can only be 
realised through the All This is whv 
Empedocles constantly exalts that divine 
Essence in all things, w feich alone can re 
light in our hearts the longing for the final 
v lsion He sai s,— 

A either liar, nor Hate nor Zeus, uas 
God among them but /ove alone was 
Queen 

According to Empedocles, animals shire 
in intelligent life with men and plants are 
moved bj certain desires , they feel and 
suffer and hav e joy lie has a horror at 
everv blow dealt at life Sacrifices of 
animal on the altars are no less hateful to 
him than IV ar itself He cries,— 

Unhappv mortals will yeneier cease 
from this miserable slaughter ? Senseless , 
do ve not see that ye are slaughtering 
y ourse/v es ? 

In the cult of the ideal of love, there is 
no room for animal sacrifice, nor for any 
eating of flesh — 

‘ The altars are not soiled with blood 
It is regarded as the worst abomination 
that men after tearing hie from the body 
should devour the body s beautiful limbs ’ 

The tw o liberating religious of mankind, 
which sprang from the hearts of Buddha 
and Jesus united humanity in the common 
bonds of suffering and love It was the 
same renunciation and love that Empe- 
docles preached at Agngentum Yet, all 
the while, he kept his Greek sense of the 
real and also the Greek cult of beauty— 
that bright smile of the Afeditemman 
Sea and the Sicilian shore His rapture of 
devotion did not veil from his 'eyes the 
glory of the outer world It bathed them 
m the blue sky and sunshine His life did 
not run beneath the earth, absorbed m 
inner meditation only It was like an 
estuary of the open sea, flooded with light 

We need to hear in our dav the rushing 
sweep of his chant, as he cries, — 

"It is Hate that dies " 

Amid the shock of storm clouds, charged 
with lightning and with thunder, we may 
gain a far off glimpse of that fresh washed 
cloudless heaven, uhic.lt already smiles 
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upon the distant soil and soon will fill the 
heavens with light. 

What matters it, if our own mortal 
eyes shall never look on its fulfilment ? 
The Divine Sphere, the Perfect Universe, the 
unclnuaed Sun of Humanity will return. 


The Unity that once was, will be, again 
and again. " In the heart of the dreamer of 
dreams, it is now present, for as Empedo- 
cles sings, — 

“The sweetness of its immortal lvavfc 
surges to and fro in all our limbs." 


TO WEI CHEN 

Like a time-worn map of ancient continents, 

With unreal outlines marked by unreal names, 

And wreathed about with monsters — unicorns 
And fabulous beasts— so China seemed to me 
In my voung days when I read of that far land ; 

Its curious names, its chopsticks and its dragons, 

Its magic echoing of fairy land 

Brought no more real knowledge than if one 

Had spoken of the moon and moon dwellers ; 

And even stranger than the friendly moon 
Which ever printed its familiar outline 
Upon my hovering sky, and belonged to me 
As my haunted woods and open smiling fields. 

Unreal people wearing unreal clothes, 

Unreal customs never taking place, 

A comedy of unreality ; 

Such were you, China, to my youthful mind, 

A non-existent and incredible land, 

And hedged about by a fabulous, huge wall 
O’er which my imagination could not peer. 

But when you came, Wei Chen, with your bright face, 
Your friendly hands and voice and shining eves, 

And your show ol gentle courtes}-, 

The great wall fell or vanished like a mist, 

(The magic was your human friendliness) 

And China lay before my happy eyes 
A land of fields and rivers, towns and hills, 

A place of homes and schools and human hearts ; 
Land of bright flowers and gay-plumaged birds, 

Of mountains and of daring waterfalls ; 

A poet’s land, of saints and sages hoar, 

Land of great souls marching across time’s plains 
In long procession, victors over death ; 

Land of great dreams and of the dreams come true ; 
Land of my heart’s desire : the seas still flowed 
Between my shore and her, and yet through you, 

Wei Chen, I stood upon that distant shore, 

And the stored friendliness of ancient time 
Plowed round me and I felt myself at home 
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In dragon cities, under templed hills, 

In old pagoda places and gray streets. 

Amid the thronging, friendly multitudes, 

Whose words, and not tv hose hearts, w ere strange to me 

To-day because you let us claim your friendship. 

Your country is my country, your home mine. 

And if I hear her slighted, in my heart 
Comes a deep pang, and at her generous praise, 

I thnll with joy as of a gift bestow ed 
0 worthy land, that ever brings to birth 
The treasure of great hearts and noble minds 1 

Mayce Seymolr 


MR TILAK’S WORK IN ENGLAND 
By St Nihal Singh 


B AL Gangadhar Tdak armved m 
London at the end of October, 1918, 
m connection t\ ith the libel suit that 
he had filed against Sir \ alentine Chirol 
He had been compelled to give a pledge 
that while to Britain he w ould address no 
meetings Since the war was going on 
and no one could lea\e India without a 
passport, he had to submit, which he did 
under protest 

1 The Lidel Suit 
Soon after he amved he found that (the 
late) Dr T M Nair had preceded linn 
under similar conditions, bnt Lord S\ den- 
ham and his colleagues had made it so hot 
for the Government that the restrictions 
placed upon his freedom of speech had to 
be withdrawn The Marathi lender bad 
not come here to pliv into the hands of 
. anv reactionaries, and had, therefore.no 
influential fneuds such as the late leader 
of the non Brahmins had On the contrary, 
he had powerful political (and personal) 
opponents who had much to gam bv 
keeping his tongue tied But what is sauce 
for goose is sauce for gander, and Mr 
T2ak lost no time in letting the officials 
know that He is a persistent man and 
finally, I think, the officials were glad to 


buy their peace by letting him hare his 
freedom Bestdes, as I heard it said at the 
time it was thought that the talk in 
which he would indulge w ould damn him 
in the eyes of that public from which 
would be drawn the jury before which his 

case w ould come 

\\ hether or not the use that Mr Tdak 
made of his freedom to speak in public on 
Indian matters did him harm or not, is a 
debatable point But it is certain that 
the publication of the Rowlatt Report, 
sbortlj after his arrival here, did him no 
end of injury In my judgment, if that report 
had been indited with a special new to 
prejudice Mr Tilak in the eyes of the 
British public, it would have done him 
far less harm, for then the British public, 
knowing that Mr Tilak had not been 
asked bv that committee to state his side 
of the ca«e, w ould hare been on its guard 

Shrewd man that he was, Mr Tdak 
tried to have the publication of the 
Rowlatt Report suspended Through some 
body’s mistake— that was the official ex 
planation vouchsafed m Parliament-copies 
of that document had not amved at the 
time that they should have, and therefore 
the publication of the Report m Britain 
had been very much delayed That greatly 
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that the reason w as that not a single ctqw 
of those resolutions hatl reached the actin^ 
editor and ev en the Indian papers contain 
mg the proceedings and resolutions of that 
Session had not armed He w as reminded 
that the w ar w as going on and that there 
w as such an institution as the censorship 
But Mr Tilah said the resolutions were 
available m London and he asked if the 
acting editor would print them if thev 
were placed at his disposal He did pnnt 
them but in small tvpe and not in a promi 
nent place and without any editorial 
comment The reason given as to whv no 
editorial comment was made was I am 
informed that the proceedings and re^olu 
tions passed br the Moderate Conference 
had not come and in a short time Annual 
^ssion of the Congress was to be held 
at Delhi 

In ms tussle with the Committee and 
with India Mr Tilak constantly found 
himself confronted w ith the cool assump 
tion that he w as a mere busy bodv w ho 
had no mandate from am liodv to intervene 
Had the Congress aimed him with the 
powers of a plempotentiarv 7 If so where 
was his nutbonti 1 If he had am why 
did he not produce it 7 Anvw ar had the 
Congress itself am power to dictate to the 
British Committee 7 M as not the British 
Committee an even older organisation 
than the Congress and in am case did it 
not cnjor the prestige of being a bodi to 
which the Congress had looked for 
guidance 7 As for India it w as the propertv 
of n pnvnte Compam over which the 
Congress had no control As for the sub- 
sidv it receu ed— well had nnv string 
been tied to it 7 

l man le s redoubtable than Mr Tilak 
would have givewup in despair and disgust 
But not that Maratha leader He knew 
that he was morallv m the right He knew 
that the time was with him He coaid 
afford to wait 

It was true that the censor was all 
powerful An\ letters that he might write 
an t anv cables that he might send might 
not reach the Delhi Congress in tunc But 
some da\ the censorship w ould end and 
sooner or later the Congress deputation 
would come And the Congress u it w as 
47-3 


trul\ dive was sure to realise without 
hearing from him that its Committee m 
London and the new spaper India needed 
lulling up 

That is exactly what happened The 
Delhi Congress passed a special resolution 
w lthholdmg suj plies from the Committee 
and charging its deputation upon its 
arrival m London to look into matters 
and to set things right 

But even after his hand had been 
strengthened bv the am al of the Congress 
deputation with full powers the Maratha 
leader found it difficult to persuade the 
Congrass Committee and the newspaper 
India to give wholelearted and loyal 
support to the Congress Heelc ifter week 
month ifter month on one pretext or 
another decision w as deferred 

Finallv Dr G B Clark— that true 
Scottish Radical— thought that the time had 
come for action Dr \ H Rutherford and 
Mr Parekh took the same view As directors 
of India thev asked the acting editor 
whether or not he could conscienctouslv 
support the Congress polity The issue of 
that paper published that week contained 
the announcement that in view of the 
change of pohev to be adopted linmediath 
in tie journal the gentleman who had 
been editing it since Januarv 1st 1018 was 
no longer responsible for its editorial 
control 

I understand that a ^cotish ladv Miss 
Normanton who had been acting as 
editorial assistant for some tunc was 
appointed acting editor So far as I know 
she has ne\ er been to India and has no 
special know ledge of that countrv but I 
hear that she is both able and progressive 
and svmpathiscs with our movement. I 
further hear that Mr kelkar the able 
editor of the Uarhatta (Poona) who is 
in London has been appointed associate 
editor and that the paper will be produced 
under his general superv ision 

The question of the reorganisation of the 
Committee remained to be settled V\ ould 
Dr Clark Dr Rutherford and Mr Parekh 
be able to conquer internal opposition 7 It 
was extranets difficult to forecast the 
future for the simple reason that there 
was much dead wood in that Committee 
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present possessed and reduced to the 
status of permanent servants m Britain 
and other countries buch initiative should 
onlj be exercised bj the people s representa 
trees Furthermore Mr Tilak considered 
themclusion of a declaration of rights in 
the statute w as absolutely necessarv 

For some occult reason Mr Tilak was 
not cross-examined That greatlv dis 
appointed mam Indians who but a short 
tune before had seen him in the witness 
box of the High Court and who had great 
lr admired the replies that he had given to 
Sir Bdw ard Carson w ho had tned hard to 
hrow beat him 

I am glad to say that Mr Montagu h is 
shown the political w lsdom of according 
to Mr Tilak the privilege of a private 
interview early in August What they said 
to each other of course remains a profound 
secret 

About the same time Mr Ty son \\ llson 


J7I 

the chief Labour Whip gave a dinner m 
the House of Commons to v\ hich Mr Tilak 
and his colleagues of the Congress deputa 
tion were invited About twenty Members 
of Parliament were present The Rt Hon 
Mr Clvnes Mr Adamson Mr Bates and 
Mr Jack Jones spoke— and spoke with great 
sy mpathv of Indian aspirations 

Working under the greatest handicap 
Mr Tilak durm„ his ten months stay in 
England has laboured indefatigablv and 
zealously to advance the cause of India 
according to his own lights Even those 
of us who differ from him politically can 
not denv him tribute for his w hole-hearted 
and sincere dev otion to the cause of the 
Motherland Above all he like Mrs Besant 
has worked for the unification of Indian 
forces at present in Britain though to the 
regret of every true well wisher of India 
thev both have failed in that object Tilak 
descrv es vv ell of our people 
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"Hindi Ling* Bicbar ” 

Having seen the review of Pandit Jagannath 
Prasad Chaturvedi s II nth Lwga Bichar in the 
current issue of the Modern Review I felt tempted 
to go through the booh once more Bat I could 
not find wherein the author asks us to use 
such words as HUrtthl and as 

m ascii! ne Undoubtedly at the top of page 
12 of his book he in justification of a rule 
for the determination of Gender of inanimate 
objects raainta ns that the man mate objects 
having the attribute ( yHiUft V3TV ) of *3lV I 
etc are masculine but he does not 
mean these words themselves to be masculine 
nor is u" inuU-jxW sir dy* Jw .vorabigse 
wrongly supposed bv Mr Muladeva, the review 
cr of the book. Pandit Chaturvedi establishes his 
proposition beyond all doubt by apt and 
authonfatn e quotations from the Editor of the 
Lharatm !ri and front Mr John Beames In 
justice to the author I hope the reviewer will 
condescend to go through pages 11 and 12 of 
the book and then form and express his opinion 
on it 

Hum Kwkorc Ptostw B A 
list Tc teller S A Ii djaltia Calcutti 


A Peace that Makes for Peace 

In his article \ Peace that is no Peace ' 
Mr Andrews claims to have put side bj s de, 
with very 1 ttle comment of his o vn the profes 
s ong and practices of the All ed Statesmen to- 
wards Germany His ow n commentary though 
si ght in quantity is serious enough n 
quality and taken ui conjunction with his title 
suggests that he regards the Peace Treaty with 
Germany as bad from beginning to end so un 
just indeed that the entire w ork of the past s x 
months at Paris vv ill have to be undone and an 
entirely new treaty made No one need be at 
any poms to deny that m some of its details 
tie Treaty is open to criticism and that in its 
actual working there may be from time to tunc 
access ty i&r modification jJut tfiat is a very 
different thmg from stigmatizing the whole 
Treat) as unjust and branding the Allies as 
guilty of forcing not merely an unwill ng but 
an inhuman peace on Germany The only peace 
that Germany would have accepted n tlhngly 
even after her overwhelming defeat would be a 
peace d ctated by herself and to expect that 
a peace made even in republican German) 
would square with the principles of justice as 
und ratood by the rest of the world « to expect 
of President 


the impossible To take 
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the n anton destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France A careful studv of the comli 
tions under which the ceded territory is to be 
controlled will I thmk coni met any unbiassed 
mind that they are neither unjust nor ungenerous 
to the inhabitants of the Saar \ alley Vt the end 
of the fifteen years a plebiscite is to be taken on 
the basis of adult suffrage to determine whether 
the inhabitants wash to continue the control of 
the League of Nations or jom France or return 
to Germany Mr Andrews cynical remark as to 
the plebiscite being a disguise is a sorry reflection 
on bis faith in the League of Nations or in the 
possibilities of the growth of a kindlier feeling 
between the democracies of France and Germany 
during the next fifteen years If Germans had 
taken o\er Alsace and Lorraine on these terms 
and honourable earned them out there would 
probablv have been no \\ ar 

(b) Poland If \fr Andrews will take the 
trouble to study a language-area map of 
Poland he will see how difficult it is to draw 
a boundary that will satisf) all concerned 
and yet not violate the spmt or the letter 
of the principle of self determination As 
a writer in the Times says it is difficult to fix 
any practical boundary that will cot include 
1 000 000 or more Germans in Polish territory 
The alternative w ould be to include a consider 
able number of roles in German territory and 
on the whole the former is the lesser evil. A 
concrete example and presumably a glaring 
example of apparent nolation of the principle 
of self-determination was dealt with by Mr 
Lloyd George in reply to his cntics in the House 
of Commons —the district of Bimbaum The 
town is German being one of the colonies 
established bj Germany w ith a new to Pros 
smmzing Poland but the district is Polish 
This is an example of what the premier referred 
to as the impossibility of lia-vmg no Germans 
inside Poland and no Poles inside Germany 
In certain areas it may be remarked there is 
a plebiscite to be held and in the case of other 
areas definitely handed over to Poland the 
actual boundaries have to be settled by a mixed 
commission on which both Germany and 
Poland will be represented It is evident of 
course that Polish national ambitions have 
created not a few difficulties for the Peace 
Conference But after nil Poland has a historj 
tuid it is easier to understand her sentiments 
towards territories that were indisputably 
Polish m the great days of old than to satisfy 
those sentiments w ithout a very real violation 
of the principle of self determination ViTiat 
other could President Wilson and Mr Lloyd 
George do than they have done ? The latter has 
been subjected to a good deal of abuse in certain 
journalistic quarters some of them democratic 
because he has been regarded as being Pro 
German rather than Pro Polish in reference to 
this matter of restoring Prussian Pol sli area* 
to Poland Were the two Anglo Saxon states 
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men to sav If i on do not accept our rotation 
we will wash our hand* of the whole business 
or on the other hand were they to threaten w ar 
as the penalty of non-acceptance ’ They did 
neither and there is no evidence that what they 
have done will result in the fnfliction upon 
Germany of nnj unavoidable deprivation of 
territory 

(c) *?hangtuig This is as Mr Andrews 
says is port of the pre-Armistice agreement and 
is the price paid for allowing China to enter 
the War Japan has driven a hard bargain 
We know what the Ch nese Government thinks 
abont the matter and vj hat the Japanese 
Gov eminent has declared to be their intention 
with regard to it Time alone can show 
whether their intentions will be fulfilled *or 
whether on the other hand China has gamed 
more bv (os ng Shmgtung and entering the War 
than she would have done by keeping Shang 
rung and Keeping out of the War What the 
wilt of the people of the Province is on the 
matter I doubt if even Mr Andrews knows 
l\ Economic and Ftnanoal Clauses Mr 
Andrews sav s that these are beyond anything 
ever contemplated in the Armistice agreement 
Seeing tint he admits in a footnote that 
the question of compensation or reparation was 
expressly left open for discussion by the All es 
in their acceptance of Mr U ilson s Points and 
Principles it is difficult to see how he can assert 
that these clause* go beyond anything contem 
plated in the Armistice agreement The demands 
made are heavy but it is doubtful whether 
they me equal to the enormous damage inflicted 
by Germany directly and indirectly upon all the 
nations of Europe and unless it can be proved 
that she is called upon to pay more in one wny 
and another than the monetary vnlue of the 
injury she has inflicted how can anj reasonable 
man characterise the terms as unjust * As I 
have already pointed out there are losses which 
Germany can never make good bj anj monetary 
or material payment The countries she has 
ravaged will suffer in vv ays other than material 
for generations to come The responsibility for 
not a little of the chaos and terror now rampant 
in Russia must be laid at the door of Germany 
W hen all is said and done it has yet to be proved 
that Germany will be any worse off than 
Belgium or France vv ith regard to the tasks of 
industrial and commercial reconstruction which 
await all countries al ke She has a larger 
population than France to draw upon and one 
that will be increased sooner or later by the 
adhesion of the German Austrian Republic Her 
territory has not been ravaged as those of 
France and Belgium have been Her people are 
capable of doing as moch for peaceful progress if 
nghtly guided as they have done mthepast 
under the control of Prussian militarism for 
the advancement of the ambitions of Pan 
Germanism The years immediately before us 
will prove a stem testing time in matters com 
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Report of the Sam far) Commissioner with 
the Government of India to find figures 
th*it will give any conception of the 
shocking infant mortality prevalent every 
where in India 

I have compiled a table from the former 
report to show child mortality at the 
beginning of the present decade (1911) 

\ umber of Deaths of Children l Oder 15 leirt 
Of Age in 1911 

Province Under 1 tear 3 \ears 10 tears 
1 1 ear & Under &. Under &. Under 
5 \eirs 10 tears lt> tears 


Eastern Bengal 
A Assam 217 143 
Bengal 338 3Jo 
U P oOo 340 
Pnnjab If 184 
Bombaj 118 927 
C P 169180 
Madras 224 9ol 
Burma 71 544 

.ra 6 393 
N M F P 12 2 “7 
Hyderabad As 
s gned D st 29 992 
Coorg 1 15" 


130 706 fb 329 34 438 
269 212 143 184 80 G79 

29 1 030 144 313 104 133 
90 429 43 440 38 490 

91431 34 91t 2” 22b 

99 144 24 "81 12 093 

129 9o7 oO 702 32 392 

31897 Viol* 8 99a 

*> 066 SO 44) 

J l"l 3 033 1 658 

13 930 4 3J2 3 044 

626 240 199 


1 890 S00 1 lol "j>7 326 o22 340 807 
Total in British India of deaths of children 
under 3 jears of age 3 942 2a7 Under 10 years 
of nge 4 468 77J Under 15 years of age 
4 809 S86 

\\ hat nation on the face of the earth 
no matter how large it may be can afford 
to lose its nsing generation at the rate 
of 5 000 000 a year ’ W hat nation can 
afford to lose nearly four million children 
under five years of age per annum'' That 
is what is happening in India and what 
has been happening year after year for 
decades past 

Take Calcutta for example Out of 
every 1 000 children born in 1912 in the 
City and Port of Calcutta nearly 260 died 
More than 278 males out of eiery 1000 
males bom in Calcutta m that year 
penshed 

And more than one third of the children 
who died that rear gar e itp the struggle 
for existence during the first week of 
hfe 1 According to the Report of the Satu 
tary Commissioner 809 deaths of infants 
m the fiist w eek of life w ere due to debility 
while 371 were due to premature birth — 
primarily caused b\ the w eak phi steal eon 


dition ol the parents more particularly 
of the mothers who themsehes in a low 
phrsical condition gave birth to babies 
that sickened and died almost with their 
first breath or before tbev opened their 
eves in this w orld at all 

It must be noted that the high percen 
tage of infant mortality is not confined to 
large cities and congested areas In the 
NorthWest Frontier Frounce where the 
density of population in 1911 was only 
1G4 to the square mile the ratio of deaths 
to every 1000 births was 16716 in 
1912 

Comparing this figure with that for 
Calcutta in the same rear it is evident that 
the children who are born and reared m a 
less densely crowded area and have purer 
air to breathe ha\ e a better chance to live 
than those brought up m crowded cities 
But the fact remains that 167 16 per 
1 000 births is a tern blv high ratio of infant 
deaths for a proi ince where the inhabitants 
live much in the open air and are not sub 
jected to the e\ ils of city stums 

The Report of the Sanitary Commission 
er for 1912 throws a light upon the sub 
ject We learn in respect of Bengal for 
instance that onlv once in the preceding 
20 years had so low a death rate (220 6 
mates and 203 4 female per 1 000 btrths) 
been recorded Indeed the Sanitary Com 
missioner declared that an infant death 
rate of 2o9 b for both sexes and 278 9 
for males out of 1 000 births indicated a 
much better state of affairs than per 
tamed a decade ago Further on in the 
same Report we find him congratulating 
the officials and presumably the Indians 
because the infant mortality m the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh m 1912 al 
though 206 5 per 1 000 births was the 
lowest recorded since 1898 when it was 
20o 3 When the rate bad nsen to 278 20 
per mille in Hamirpur in that year it re 
qutred some stretch of the imagination 
to feel complacent o\ er the results 

Iu 1914 45 per cent of the deaths m 
Bombay took place between the a»es of 
1 and o while in the North West Frontier 
Prov mce 42 per cent of the total registered 
deaths occurred among children 24percent 
of them during the first y ear 
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this disease-laden excreta to the health of 
e\ en person in the town or \ ill age ? 

More than one eminent Indian has 
discussed this matter w ith me, and espies 
sed great anxiety respecting it I remember, 
when I was in Bombay sev era! years ago 
an Indian doctor gave an incident that had 
come under his personal obseri ation He 
told me he saw a child come out of a house 
and attend to a call of nature by the 
roadside The excreta h\ there through 
out the da/, and became dry and pow der 
ed under the influence of the sun and man) 
passing feet He saw the mother of the 
child come out of the house and gather up 
the dust from that exact spot to use to 
clean her pots and pans 

I am aw are that this it. not a nice or 
polite subject Neither is death a pleasant 
prospect Yet I challenge am one with 
an iota of scientificknow ledge to den) that 
a large percentage of the deaths of y oung 
and old qhke in Indian ullages towns 
and e\ en some cities, or at least some parts 
of cities, are due to this cause, and this 
alone Surely the “city fathers”— at least 
some of them must be aw are of the tragedy 
that is contmuouslj being enacted under 
their eyes But they take practicallj no 
measures, or at least no effectn e measures, 
to provide sanitary facdities that will result 
in cutting down the death rate and 
strengthening the physique of those who 
live 

Many other causes combine to snuff out 
the light of life in the breasts of the little 
ones of India First of all, there is graie 
lack of medical arrangements especially 
at child birth I find no less a person than 
the Sanitary Commissioner with Goiern 
mcnt of India complaining, in his Report 
for 1912, that the Calcutta Municipality 
employed “only four mvdwiyes one for 
eaich72,Q0Q of the female population 'Such 
figures speak for themseh es and need no 
elaboration Moreover, too poor to buv 
sufficient food to keep her own body 
properly nourished, the mother is not able 
to provide nature’s nourishment for her 
child She cannot afford to bus mdk to feed 
it, and if she can do so, the milk she is 
able to secure is so impure that, in itself it 
constitutes a menace to child life 


For the lack of qualified nudwnes and 
women doctors, for the absence of training 
for motherhood for the death breeding 
insamtar\ conditions, for the inability to 
secure pure milk, and for the genera! dense 
ignorance that causes the people to contt 
nue to employ methods of life and work 
and systems ot domestic economy that 
science has proy ed are dangerous to health 
—for all these the authorities no doubt are 
largely at fault But the people themselves 
hare much blame lying at their doors 
One of the chief causes of child mortality m 
India is the system oi early- marriage, 
which plunges immature girls into mother- 
hood for w hich they are unfit on account 
ot their youth and lack of training and 
experience of life An immature mother 
is lihelj prematurely to give birth to her 
child or to produce a weakling that is 
unable to survne or that, if it lues will 
keep down the general lei el of Indian 
progress The purdah system makes it 
impossible to call in the services of medical 
men who baye been scientifically trained, 
and since the number of qualified w omen 
medical practitioners and rmdwues is 
pitifully limited, many mothers andchildren 
must, of necessity, die from neglect or 
malpractice 

It must be remembered that death is 
only one problem affecting children in 
India There is, for instance the problem 
of canng for orphans and for children 
whose parents are unfit or unable to brim' 
them up to be useful citizens There is the 
problem of providing education, with the 
subsidiaiy problem as to yvhether it shall 
be academic or industrial m character 
There is the problem of canng for back 
yvard and defeetn e children, and correcting 
the w ay wardness of juvenile offenders All 
these are pressing problems India’s future 
in a large measure, depends upon tbeir 
immediate solution 

III The Cure 

The Goy eminent can do much to better 
the conditions affecting children in India 
The first step to be taken m my opinion 
is to establish a Children’s Bureau with 
committees to take up the details of the 
various schemes for child welfare This 
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knowledge which we earnesth desire I 
will dismiss it without anv farther direus 
wan 

I may assume that the eountn will 
readil\ adopt Hindustani as the future 
national language of India if the Hindus 
and Mussulmans could come to an 
agreement on the question of script The 
adoption of Hindustani as a national 
language does not m anv wav affect the 
Provincial vernaculars The Provincial 
vernaculars must be the medium of instruc 
tion in the P run an schools of each pro 
vince with the addition of Hindustani 
as an all India language the Hindus learn 
mg it m Dev a Nagn and the Mussulmans 
in Lrdn characters For the. first four y ears 
of a child s life no other language should 
he thrust on him 

(2) The subjects of study should 
include besides the three Rs (a) the 
teaching of Patriotism (b) Hvgieue 
(c) Drawing (d) Geography of India 

(e) elementary Geography of the M orld and 

(f) History of India local and provincial 
history and geography must of course be 
taught (g) elements of Civics (h) Music 
and (i) Modelling 

(3) As far as possible the same text 
books should be used all over India the 
local and Provincial Subjects should be 
dealt with in local and Provincial text 
books The printing of text books should 
lie a Government monopoly All private 
profiteering from the sale of text books 
must be done away w ith The text books 
should be supplied free in all Pnnnn 
schools or sold at cost pnee onlv 

The above suggestion does not imply 
that all these text 1 ooks must be in 
Hindustani B\ no means Thev should 
1* in recognized Provincial vernaculars 
and m very easv simple language 

Everv province should recognize its 
principal vernacular as the medium of 
instruction All attempt to impart educa 
tion in local dialects should be discouraged 
It will be disastrous to our national unitv 
to insist on education being imparted 
through local dialects Nowhere m the 
world is that done and we should look 
With suspicion on this suggestion from 
whatever quarter it comes 


The vernaculars to be adopted as 
mediums of instruction should be as few 
as mav be compatible w ith the educational 
interests of the children A certain amount 
of efficiencv wall have to be sacrificed at 
the altars f Provincial mtegntv and 
national unitv For example it will be 
absurd to insist tl at for Pnmata education 
of the Bengalees the different dialectic 
variations of tin spoken language be 
recognized or that Bihan be raised to the 
status of a language or that m the Agra 
ditison of the L P education be imparted 
in Braj Bhasha and in other divisions in 
their divisional dialects or that in tbe 
Multan Division of tbe Punjab education 
be imparted in the Multan dialect — and 
so on 

Next comes the question of the classical 
languages and of English and other 
modern languages of the world The 
remarks that I have made about Sanskrit 
apply with equal force to Arabic and 
Persian In mv judgment English should 
lie compulsory in the second half of the 
elementary school period or say in the 
last three years from five to thirteen 

The object should be to lay the founda 
tions of a working knowledge of the 
language as distinguished from its literary 
side 

The second period of the elementary 
course should include general elements of 
modern sciences The second part of ele 
mentary education might have two alter 
native courses one for those who want 
to enter life on the completion of the 
course and also tho=e who want to take 
up higher comses in agriculture commerce 
and technologj and the other for those 
who intend to pursue a general course of 
higher liberal education 

English should be compulsorv in both 
the courses but onlj as a language not 
as a medium of instruction No one who 
wants to finish his education with the 
elementary school or to pursue higher 
courses in agriculture commerce and 
technologv should be compelled to study 
anv classical language He mav leara 
another modem language besides English 
if he chooses but his chief concern should 
be a prej aration for life including an 
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’ Education is ns a rule the strongest force 
on the side of what exists and agnmst funds 
mental change threatened institutions while 
they arc still powerful, possess them seises of the 
educational machine and instil n respect for 
their own excellence into the malleable minds 
of the young Reformers retort by trying to 
oust their opponents from their position ot 
inn tape The children themsehes are not 
considered by either party they are merely so 
much material to be recruited into one army or 
the other Jf the children themselves were 
considered education would not aim at making 
them belong to this party or that but at 
enabling them to choose intelligently between 
the parties it would aim at making them able 
to think not at making them tbmk what their 
teachers think Education as a political weapon 
could not exist rf we respected the n”bts ol 
Children If \\ c respected the rights of children 
we should educate them so ns to give them the 
knowledge and the mental habits required for 
forming independent opinions but education as 
a political institution endeavors to form habit* 
nnd to circumscribe knowledge in such a was 
ns to make one set of opinions wtvUnblc 

On the constructive aide Bertrand 
Russell again remarks 

Education is e««entia]h constructive and 
requires some positive conception of wbat 
constitutes a good life And although liberty is 
to be respected in education as much os is 
compatible with instruction nnd although a 
veia great deal more Iibertv than is customnn 
can be allowed without loss to instruction ret 
it is cIcht that some depart nre from complete 
liberty i« unavoidable if children arc to be taught 
nnvthing except in the care of unusnallv mtelh 
gent children who are kept isolated from more 
normal companions This is one reason for the 
great responsibility which rests upon teachers 
the children must necessarily be more or less 
at the mercy of their elders and cannot make 
thcm«elves the^guardmns of the r own interests 
Authority in education is to some extent an 
avoidable nnd those who educate have to find 
n wav of exercising authority in accordance with 
the spirit of Iibertv 

Where eiuthontv is unavoidable what is 
needed is reverence A man who is to educate 
really well and is to make the young grow and 
develop into their full stature must be filled 
through nod through w iththe spirit of reverence 
It is reverence tow arils others that vs lacking 
m those who advocate machine-made cast cron 
system* militarism capitalism Fabian scientific 
organisation and all the other pn«ons intowbich 
reiormere and reactionaries try toforce the human 
sjint Ineducntioti with its codes of roles emanat 
mg from a Government office its large classes 
and hxedcnmculnnt and overworked teachers, its 
determination to produce a dead Wet of glib 
mediocrity the tack of reverence for the child is 
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all but universal Rev evence requires imagination 
and vital warmth it requires most imagination 
in respect of those who hare least actual 
achievement or power The child is weak and 
superficially foolish the teacher is strong and 
m an cien-dty sense w iser ttnn the child The 
teacher without reverence or the bureaucrat 
without reverence easily despises the child 
for these outward inferiorities He thinks it 
is his duti to mold the child in imaguia 
tion he is the potter with the clar And so he 
gives to the child sonu unnatural shape which 
hardens with nge producing strains and 
spiritual dissati'/action- out of which grow 
cruelty and envy and tl e belief that others 
must be compelled to undergo the same 
distortions 

The man who has neiercnce w ill not tbmk it 
his dutv to mol 1 the \ oung He feels in all 
that lives but especially m human bemgs and 
most of all in chd Iren something sacred uidffin 
able unlimited something individual and 
strnngelv precious ihi growing principle of 
life nn embodied fragment of the dumb striving 
ol the w orkl 

Mr Bertrand Russell then proceeds to 
point out how public education is used bv 
the States and the churches for the 
maintenance of the existing order or, at 
the most where the individual is consort- 
ed how it ts restricted to the idea of 
making money * or the .art of getting on ’ 
or nchievmg a good position 

Russell feels ns all do that some of the 
things which education achieves at present 
must continue to be achieved in the 
ordmarv wav, m all endued countries, 
as for example the preliminary know ledge 
of the three Ks The actual instruction 
in the«e subjects ns given row, mac be 
inadequate but it is notpositivelv harmful 
' It is in histon nnd religion and other 
controversial subjects * that it “is positn e 
lv harmful These subjects touch the 
interests bv which schools are maintained , 
and the interests maintain the schools in 
order that certain view a on these subjects 
mar be instilled History, in even- 
country, is so taught as to magnify 
that eountra children learn to believe 
that their own countrv has alwavs been 
in the nght and almost alu avs victorious 
that it has produced almost all the great 
men and that it is m all respects superior 
to all other countries * Since these beliefs 
* In histones of India a* prescribed bv nn*- 
Ttre tics and text -book committees, there u no 
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who have no experience of teaching are incapable 
of imagining the expense of spirit entailed bj any 
really living instruction They think that 
teachers can reasonably be expected to work 
as many hours as bank clerks Intense fatigue 
and irritable nerves are the result and an 
absolute necessity of performing the day s task 
mechanically But the task cannot be performed 
mechanically except by exacting obedience 


Discipline as it exists in schools is aery 
largely an eiil There Is a kml ol discipline 
which is necessary to almost all achiev emetit 
and which perhaps is not sufficiently valued by 
tbo*e who react against the purely external 
discipline of traditional methods The desirable 
kind of discipline is the Liod that comes from 
within which consists in the power of pursuing 
a distant object steadily foregoing and suffering 
many things on the way This mvohes the 
subordination of impulse to will the power of 
a directing action by large creative de"> res even 
at moments when thev arc not vividly alive 
itbont this no senous ambition good or bad 
can be realised no consistent purpose can 
dominate This kind of discipline is very 
necessary but can only result from strong des res 
for ends not immed ately attainable and can 
only be produced by education if education 
fosters such desires which it seldom dots at 
present Such discipl ne springs from one sown 
wall not from outside authority It is not this 
kind which ts sought inmost schools and it is 
not this kind which seems to me an Mil 

He sums up his ideas on fear of thought 
w this manner 

Men fear thought as they fear nothing else 
on earth— more than rum more e\eu than death 
Thought is subservient and revolutionary 
destructive amt terrible tboi ght is merciless to 
privilege established institutions and comfortable 
habits thought is anarchic and lawless in 
different to authority careless of the well tried 
wisdom of the ages Thought looks into the 
pit of hell and is not afraid It sees man a feeble 
speck surrounded by unfathomable depths of 
Silente yet it bears itself proudly as unmoved 
as if it were lord of the universe Thought is 
tits, htgtt. wktfca.'wis'dJk 
and the chief glory Df man 

But if thought is to become the possess on 
of many not the privilege of the few we must 


have done with fear It is fear that holds men 
back— fear lest the r cherished bel efs should prove 
delus ons fear lest the institutions by which 
thev live should prove harmful fear lest thev 
themselves si ould prove less worthy of respect 
than thev have supposed themselves to be 
Should the working man think freelv about 
property ’ Then wl at w ill become ot us the 
rich’ Should voung men nnd young women 
think freely ab 1 1 sex 5 Then what will become 
of morality * Should soldiers think freely about 
oar’ Then vv bat ill become of military dis 
ciphne ’ Away will thought Back into the 
shades of prejudice lest property morals and 
war should be endangered Better men sbonl 1 
be stop d slothful and oppressive than that 
their thoughts should be free For if their 
thoughts were free they might not think as they 
do Anil at all costs this d sister must be aver 
ted So the opponents of thought argue in the 
unconscious depths of their souls And so they 
act in their churches their schools and their 
universities 

\o institution inspired bj fear can further 
I fe Hope not fear i the creative principle in 
human affairs * * * * The wish to preserve 
the past rather than the hope of creating the 
future dom nates the minds of those who control 
the teaching of the young * * * Education 
should not mm at a passive awareness of dead 
facts but at an activity directed towards the 
world that our efforts are to create It should 
betnspired not by a regretful hankering after 
the extinct beauties of Greece and the Kenais 
sance but bv a shining vision of the society that 
is to be of the triumphs that thought will 
ach eve in tl e t me to come and of the ever 
w iden ng horizon of man s surv ey over the um 
verse Those who are taught in this sprit Will 
be filled with 1 fe and hope and joy able to bear 
their part in bringing to mankind a future less 
somber than the past with faith m the glory 
that human effort can create 

I have given these long extracts in order 
to show how one of the foremost English 
thinkers of the *age a man typical of v, hat 
is best in English thought feels in this 
matter The reader also must think 
independent!! and not accept his opinions 
like gospel truth That there ts a great 
deal of truth in what he say s cannot be 
dented 
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P ATHAN architecture especially in 
Upper India the land ot stone has 
a certain gloomy massneness and 
solidity but in general it lacks the elegance 


of finish delicacv and vv ealth of decoration 
of the buddings of the Mughal period The 
back palaces and mosques of the Bengal 
sultans (at Gaur) however form a class 
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Ajmir and tnaov others Aurangzib 
built only the small Pearl "Mosque tn Delhi 
Fort and the tomb of his w ife at Auranga 
bad but some grand mosques w ere built 
bj other persons in his reign such as 
Wanr khan s mosque at Lahore Zmat on 
nissa s mosque in Delhi etc 
II Paivtiv 

Painting received o great stimulus at 
the Court of Akhar and continued to 
improve till the fall of Shah Jnhnn The 
Quraatc law forbids man to reproduce the 
form of an\ living being and hence 
orthodox Muhammadans * can not draw 
anything except plants flowers and 
geometncal designs (arabesques! \kbar 
was not an orthodox Muhammadan and 
he engaged mnn\ painters and patronised 
tbctr art 

On account of the Quranic prohibition 
nch Muhammadans (especiallv m Central 
Vsia) used to employ Chinese patnters w hose 
name [nakkish xhtot) became | roverbml 
m Persian literature for excellence of 
w orkmanshtp In the earliest paintings of 
Khurasan Bukhara etc a\ e see complete 
Chinese influence espccialli in the faces 
and the representation of rocks sheets of 
w ater fire and dragons There are some 
dated manuscripts in the khuda Bakh'di 
Library Patna the illuminations of which 
enable ns to trace the histon of Saracen 
art in India step b\ step with absolute 
eertiuntv The sumptuous Shahmm’ih 
l resented b\ Vli Macdan Khan to the 
Emperor Shah Jahin in 1639 \D (though 
executed much earlier) represents the pure 
Chinese nrt of Central \sia Spcctmeas of 
this school must have reached India earlv 
in \kbar s reign and even before 

In the Court of our trulv national king 
Vkbar this Chinese (or extra Indian 
Muslim) art mm led with pure Hindu nrt — 
w hose traditions had lieen handed down 
unchanged since the davs of the Vjanta 
frescoes and the Bhnrhut and Etlora 
reliefs t Thus Muslim art in India under 
went its first transformation 

* 1 Vnetv a Muhammadan haw ter of \gra 
a»ho refused to deal in marble rao'an represent 
me even jcimits 

t \n ip «rr rel «1 rc«rc* at a*, {vistor-U 


The ngiditv of the Chinese outline i\ as 
softened The conventionahtt of Chme«e 
art w as discarded We note a new method 
of representing rocks \\ ater and fire w hich 
is no doul t suggestive of the Chinese 
School but it is clearh the Chinese School 
in n process of dissolution and making a 
nearer approach to Nature The sceneri 
and features are distinctly Indian In short 
the new element m the ofd is unmistakable 
even to a casual beholder The Khuda 
Bakhshcop'. of Tankh hham!an-i Timurm 
is the best contemporan example of this 
cli mge that we i ossessm anvpuhhc Iibran 
in India headers in England have a slight 
h later and more developed example 
( though ot tkbar s lifetime) in the tllumi 
P.vxm. v.ijns'h. <, Pavoan. txamd.''.bjw>. 
of tlu. Mahibhnrnt ) preserved inthe South 
Kens ngton Museum 

This process of the Indiamsation of 
baricen nrt continued after Akbars time 
till at last in the reign of Shah Jnhan the 
Chinese influence entirely d sappeareil the 
Indian stvk became predominant and 
the highest development was reached (as 
we see in the Khu la Bakhsh copy of the 
P-tdishibnaonh 1 m dehcaci ot features 
and colouring minuteness of detail wealth 
and vanetv ot ornamentation and npproxi 
mat ion to Nature (but without attaining 
either to true perspective or to light and 
shade \ 

This Indo-Saracen nrt was entirelv 
developed iu the courts of the Mughal Em 
perors The subjects chosen were portraits 
of living men scenes from the Persian 
epics like the Shahnimih fancy portaits 
of samts and dan ivhcs p ctures of histone 
scenes landscapes imaginarv female figures 
especialh at the toilet, hunting scenes 
ej isodes from the popular Persian love 
w«mv and also scenes of Hindu mvtho 
ogv to illustrate tl e I ir*ian translations 
of the Kama\-an and \lahibharat made 
bv order of Akbar or detached scenes of 
Hindu mythology 

Portrait painting reached its perfection 

scene# of krahna s I fe done at \fur**i dabad 
about a century ago and now tn Mr P C 
Maoak s ww s on, loo-a exactly !"ke a twin 
brother of the ■‘tone rclwC. of Dhartiat »howis~ 
oar old rural ti& 
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about the middle of the 17th century (tin 
der Shah Jahan) True expression w as not 
studied but so fai as we can judge fidelitv 
to the Inin" original was secured in a high 
degree and the colouring and draperv 
reached the perfection of delicpcy The 
master carets of these craftsmen were 
+ i**ir indigo and gold colours, which three 
ccr ari^s (often of neglect and rough 
Handling 1 hue bailed to weaken, fade, or 
cause tv. cake off Their night scenes and 
fireworks were speciality skill in which 
has been lost by their unworthy grand 
enndren 

III T ib so-c vli ed Rajput School 
of Indian Painting 

\\ n at Dr Coomarasw ami calls the 
Rajput School of painting is not an indi 
genous Hindu product, nor has it any 
natural connection with Rajputana The 
vassal Rayas of the Mughal Empire used 
to enlist painters trained in the imperial 
court and employ them in representing 
scenes from the Hindu epics and romances 
and other subjects of a purely Hindu 
character, hut the style and art ideas of 
these painters are exactly the same as 
those of the painters* employed by the 
Mughal Court There is a cenam crude 
ness, —the use of staring colours a return 
to rigidity of outline, and a certain bare 
ness or povertv of en\ ironment — in the 
Rajput School because it falls short of the 
perfection of detail, delicacy of ‘touch and 
elaboration of ornament which marked 
the climax of Mughal art in the age ofShali 
Jahan The Rajput Princes who patronised 
these painters were less rich and cmhzed 

•So tboroughlj were the pointers of Hindu 
•subjects imbued w ith the spint of their masters 
«Ho drew Muslim or Mughal Court pictu-es 
that the result is often comic to a modem critic 
I ha\e seen some beautiful and genuinely old 
Indo'viracen Hindu pictures which represent 
the ciders of Mathurn dressed and armed like 
Mughal courtiers going out to meet Krishna 
nnd Rum nd\ nncing to the conquest of Lanka 
with his army marching in exact divisions with 
nil the firms equipment and transport of the 
Mughal imperial arm} nrtil/en not left out ' 
Hie KumarMnc/shnstle with daggers \ few 
vlur " rt J l 11 'jmshcan turn him into Akhaj 
n Mughal noble lad) at her toilet, 
with lew cr ornaments 


than the Emperors of Delhi, and hence 
their painters represent a comparatively 
pnmitne school, or more correctly, suggest 
the idea of their being the work of the 
immature pupils of the old masters of the 
Mughal Court working in a less cultured 
atmosphere and for poorer patrons The 
art traditions of this so called Rajput School 
have continued with little change or 
development at Jaipur till to day Cater 
mg for the modern European market has 
effectually destroyed all hope of its rising 
above old convention or showing a life of 
its own 

Indo Saracen painting rapidly declined 
after the death of Shah J ah an Aurangzib’s 
puritanical simplicity and miserliness, the 
imperial bankruptcy caused by his many 
wars, and the disorder and impoverish 
ment which seized the Mughal Empire 
under his successors, led to the starvation 
of artists and the disappearance of all 
genius in this line Cheap inferior pictures 
continued to be drawn and the life of the 
artist in India became miserable mthe 18th 
century, except under a rare Rajah or 
Nawab here and there, till the invasion of 
Nadir Shah (1739), which left chaos 
behind it In the last quarter of the 18th 
century there w as a rev iv al of art under 
the patronage of the Nawabs of Oudh 
But European art now began to exercise a 
fatal and dommating influence upon Indo 
Saracen art The result w as the bastard 
Lucknow School of Painting,— a con temp 
tible half breed product without any of the 
good features of either the Indian or the 
European style Taste, conception and 
execution alike were \ ulgar and affected ,* 
and none of these vv orks is enliv ened by a 
single spark of genius In the 20th century 
there has been a revival of interest in 
the old Indian paintings, thanks to the 
teachings of Mr Havel, Dr Coomara 
swarm and Sister Nivcdita The price of 
genuine old Indian pictures has been 
greatly raised by European and American 
collectors and there is at present a consi 
derable trade m faked old Indian pictures, 

, * Jhe so-caUed old portrait ofAhbarfond 
luig his Christian wifi described b) Father 
of the Lucknow 
^0001 probably done after 1825 
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that js modern comes made from a fen 
genuine old originals but artificially treated 
to look old and passed off on unsuspecting 
Furopean buyers as genuine!* antique 
art works 

The new school of Indian paintings 
which is represented by Abnmndrannth 
Tagore and his best pupil Nando Lai Bose 
deliberately imitates the Ajanta style 
The Mughal school his also found a few 
modern imitators but these are all 
artificial products and not w orks of 
a U* mg inspiration or genius hence they 
cannot possibly cause a new birth or de 
velopment of a In mg growing Indo 
Saracen art They lack the dmnc mad 
ness of the true creatne spmt 

The so called Kangra School represents 
a belated but pure sunn al of Indo 
Saracan art dealing with Hindu subjects 
Its chief master was Molaram who hied 
in the Gnrhawal hills at the end of the 
18th century These hill tracts had 
escaped the anarch* which rumed the 
Mughal Empire in the 18th century and 
also the influence of European art which 
began to move up the Gangetic valley from 
176o onwards Therefore the Kangra 
School retained well into the 19th century 
the unadulterated form of an art which 
had been completely mod fled or disappear 
ed in its cradle lands of Agra Delhi etc 
Molaram s colouring is extremely bcauti 
ful and his representation of animals 
plants etc has remarkable delicacy of 
touch and charm in spite of their palp- 
able conventionality His night pieces 
are of special excellence 

The last attempt to reyive Indo Saracen 
painting w as made by Ranjit Singh (about 
182>>-40) but the result m spite of its 
elaborate prettiness is only suggestive of 
the last gasp of an old and discarded horse 
suddenly flogged into life 

There was no development of art 
during the Maratha predominance (1750— 
1800) But Hingane the Maratha envoy 
at Delhi and other officers of his race 
collected many old Mughal paintings and 
Sanskrit manuscripts illuminated with 
very fine miniatures at Delhi and the Rajput 
courts and sent them to the Deccan for the 
Rajahs of Satara and tbePeshwas of Puna 


The decadence of the Mughal roy alty and 
nobtlit* as the result of Nadirs invasion 
gave the Mar athas a rare opportunity to 
collect the richest art treasures of an older 
generation and sev eral of these still 
survive m the Bombaj Presidency as I 
discovered during my tours in Maha 
rashtra 

In one branch of sculpture namely 
ivory carving (often m miniature) perfec 
tion was reached in the Mughai period and 
the art has continued with hardly any 
decay to almost our own day when it is 
fast ay ing out for vv ant of patronage 

IY Thf Textilf Art 

India has been famous from very ancient 
times for her fine cotton cloth The hot 
climate of the plains promoted the maim 
facture of thin must ns for the use of kings 
and nobles Silk rearing and silk weaving 
were also a highly dev eloped and flourish 
ing art even before the Muhammadan 
period \elvetand scarlet cloth were never 
indigenous in the country but were import 
ted from abroad (usually Europe) and 
these were special favourites of our 
Muhammadan rulers A rich trade in them 
was earned on by foreigners especially 
European merchants thoughout the 
Mughal period 

It is difficult to speak with certainty on 
the subject but the Muhammadans seem to 
have introduced or at least to have greatly 
developed the variety and richness of em 
broidery Large numbers of skdled artisans 
were maintained by our Muharimadan 
rulers to work figures with coloured cotton 
thread or silk thread or metallic thread on 
doth of various kinds There was ira men 
se variety m the des gns classes of fabrics 
and the nature of the material used (see 
AmtAkban Vol 1) 1 he shawl industry 
of Kashmir and the Panjab was distinctly 
the creation of the Mughal Emperors The 
ktnkhab and other kinds of embroidery 
work which they required for themselves 
and their courtiers made them maintain 
large State-factones of weavers and embroi 
derers in many tow ns besides patronising 
private artisans Ahmadabad m Gujrat 
Masubpatam and a few other towns were 
the most famous among the seats of the 
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doth industry Carpets for the floor and 
hanging 1 . for the wills v\trt most likelv 
mlroduenl into lathi bv Mulnmnvnlnn 
rulers nrul tin. pirfution ol ornmncnt.itum, 
fiord decor ltion and irtntic harmony 
of colour m tlu.se wns reached in tlic 
reign of sh hjal i whin cxtrunclv costly 
t i ts were n it utured for the court 
Cloth cum, I t «tc were ext hi emit 
used nr 1 t m . ki «u uso m inufiiitund nt 
prut ‘t i m i sumptuous style, usu- 
»"\ t \iim id d id nnd in Kashmir (They 
we i hi iw t the Hindu period, too ) 

1 1 1 v«t w as the chief purchaser of 
esc t i gs but » tert un quantity w as 
is » pri ducetl for exportation abroad by 
private traders Stlk cmbroideri was 
carried to .i high artistic lex cl and the 
mushn industn of Dacca flonnshed 
preatly as the result of royal patronnpc 
during the Muhammadan period 

\ Thl Jmm lusr’r a\i» Goi dsmith's Art. 

These were, no doubt, highly developed 
in the Hindu period, but they received a 
great impetus under the Mughal', who 
lavished large sums on them, parti} from 


their natural love of luxury and partly 
from the politic il necessity of giving costly 
omanunts in return for presents received 
from others or ns gilts of honour to foreign 
rulers and their own sons and officers 
(Tor Slnh J all an's jewel ierv see my Itiitori- 
cn! /-ssin s "The M cnlth of Ind”. ) 

VI Pott n it \ ami Mptai. Work, 
Omamcntnl pottery and metal work 
were also very highly developed. The Htndti 
kings or old na not very likely to have 
used porcclnin or any kind of costly 
earthenware, ns their religious prejudices 
confined them to stone vc««cl« nnd cheap 
clay pots nnd pans which could 1>e thrown 
mvny after one use As the metal vessels 
ip Hindu houses have to lie daily send died, 
there vv ns no room for ornamental brass or 
sdver vessels for show or metal vessels 
with inlnul work { koft gnri) m a Hindu 
household Hence, inlaid metal vessels, 
porcelains, Bidri pots nnd even sumptu- 
ously decorated brass and silver vessels 
were characteristic of the Muhammadan 
l>cnod of India and not of the Hindu 

JvmsvTii Sakkar 
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'Mass Education in India 
In the course of an article in the July 
number of the Bulletin of the Indim Ra- 
tionalistic Society , Mr "\\ ajid Ah, B A. 
(Cantab) vv nting on the subject observ es • 
Friend and foe alike deplore the ignorance of the 
lnd an masses Ignorance is undoubtedly an evil 
but to attribute complete ignorance of things to the 
Indian ryot is almost as preposterous as to hold 
Nando Ghosh responsible for alt Ihe evils of the uni- 
verse Jo some respects the ryot is the most cultured 
prbleteriat in the world In his folklore he has an 
unwritten Iteratute which can compare with the best 
of its vmtten rivals Many scholars hold that India as 
the original home of those wonderful nursery tales 
wh eh delight men of all ages and all countries Then 
?f a '" ' he r >° 1 'X ve ^y °hen a better philosopher than 
thl , C ,° mp t ’ 0t ' J lhe ''hadralok His concept on of 
T ts * ,s 4 ee P er an <5 more humane and his code 


his humble way, a connoisseur in art lie enjoys his 
country ballads and can often sing them with great 
feeling He goes to the villaee Jatras and has a true 
appreciation of real drama And above all a mystic 
vein pervades his life I have often come across 
peasants who have shamed me by their deep and pro 
found observations 

The ryot then is not a savage or even a barbarian. 
The modern idea that the Indian proleteriat is igno- 
rant is the outcome of tl e fallacy that education is 
synonymous with literacy This is only another 
illustration of the incorrigible bourgois tendency to 
place artificiality over intrinsic value. If education 
meant literacy, then Mohammad Homer, Akbar and 
many other giants of the human race would be classed 
with the savage l etters are only one kind of mstru 
ments for imparting education and are not by anv 
means Ihe only kind There used to be education 
T?.? S w*, ,rtlers J Her 5 ,0 W"ted The great authors 
t “," d Jlpumtad, were not I terale 

men the Iliad and the Odyssey were composed 
before the Greeks had learnt the use of alphabets 
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Great civilizations like thit of Peru flourished long 
before writing w as know n 

Alan therefore can be educated without the 
knowledge of letters Mere learning aga n is not 
education. Even an extensive knowledge of books 
does not necessarily mean that its possessor is really 
educated He might be in the words of the Persan 
moralist' Chicpai biro kitabichand * a quadruped with 
1 load of books on its back Education means the 
proper cultivation of body and mind Books are a 
means of impart rig it so are painting, music folklore 
gymnastics, sports and many other things The 
indent Greeks used to make music and gymnastics 
an essential part of education along with poetry, 
mathematics and other subjects. Vo single method is 
sufficient AH have to be used m combination to 
produce a really good result 

Continuing the rtter observes 


We often notice that an English working man has 
a clearer conception of the or tish Constitution than 
an * a , of the Calcutta L n versity who has spent 
years in the study of the subject. The reason for this 
apparent anomaly is the fact that while our scholar 
gets his ideas only front books the other man imbibes 
them from his surround tigs Cbostitut onal ideas 
have become 3 part of the national culture of the 
British race It is when an idea becomes a part of 
the nat onal culture that its influence is most deeply 
frit Such for instance is the case with out religious 
ideas 

We base however to confess that though our 
popular culture is so rich in religion and folk I terature 
it is hopelessly out of date in poJ t es, economics, 
science .nd sociology These things we have to learn 
from Europeas the Europeans have to learn from us 
their religion and philosophy 

The problem for the Indian reformer then is how 
to make the sc entific conceptions of Europe also a 
part of our national culture It must however be 
remembered that we have not only to introduce a 
strong* vein of western culture but to systematise and 
modfy our own in such a way that thev might to 
gether make a consistent and harmonious whole If 
we succeed in this we shall have produced a civih 
Mbon Which would be superior both to that of India 
ol the past and of Europe of the present We should 
remember however that the body should be looked 
alter in the same way as the mind No nation tflat 
neglects the health ot its members can survive- In 
this connection 1 do not think that we can do better 
than revive the sports that have delighted our country 
men for thousands of years 

Looking it the question from this broad point of 
View f cannot help hold ng that literary education must 
form only a fraction of what we have to impart to the 
ryot Our activity must cover aw de field We 
have to study and use the methods by which religious 
culture has been introduced mto the country We 
have to press into our serv ce the actor the ballad 
singer, the artist, the folklorist, the musician and the 
»lhte« to mews on only a few out of many The 
education l am speaking of cannot be fully imparted 
! at the school. We have h»d nearly a hundred years 
of pure school education and the result has been 
disappointing W « Have to convert the whale atmos- 
phere m which the man breathes mto one vast school 
We 'hon’d try to establsh sc Vials bvalt means but 

30-6 


they are not suffic ent by thensdves and evert if ave 
do not have them vv e should prosecute our object by 
other meins 


Imperial Unity : The Cate of India 

In the course of a long article under the 
abo\e caption m the June number of East 
& VKest, Prof Bry Narain, m a , writes* 

At the meeting of the Imperial Conference held 
m May igj i Mr Joseph Ward proposed the creat on 
of an Imperial Parliament with legislative power in 
Imperial affairs and an execut vc of twelve responsible 
to the electorates of the Ij m ted Kingdom Canada, 
Vustralia South Africa New Zealand and N'ewfound 
land The Pres dent of the Conference, Mr Asquith, 
then Premier did not accept the proposal He 
thought thit the creat on of an Imper al Parliament 
and an Imperial Executive would impair if rot 
altogether destroy the authority of the Government 
of the l n ted Kingdom in such grave matters as the 
conduct of fore go policy and he declared in 
unequivocal terms that authority could not be shared 

But the feeling which has grown up in the Domi- 
nions during the war is that it must be somehow 
shared The people of the Dominions have helped to 
wm the great war they have fought hard and fought 
well hut as to the future we are told the r resolut on 
may be expressed in two words Never again In 
unanswerable fashion they have asserted their right 
to a place in the Supreme Council of the Empire ' 
(Marriott in the Nineteenth Century for January 

British statesmen no longer deny the right But 
if the claim of the Dominions to snare the authority 
of the British Parliament in matters of foreign policy 
is adm tied the constitution of the British Empire 
must be reformed W hat are the possible lines of 
reform ’ 

The necess ty of reform in the existing constitution 
of the Fmpire has been shown the more important 
plans for securing Imperial unity have been considered 
The whole quest On may nowr be di>cussed with 
reference to India 

One of the disadvantages arising to a dependency 
from its dependence on the dominant country, 
wrote Cornewal! Lewis some eighty years ago, ‘is 
that it is tnvolv ed in the wars of the dominant country 
For eximple if the dominant country should be 
plunged in wars either from the necessity of 'elf- 
defence. or through its ow n ambiton or the ambtion 
of other states the dependency is necessarily a party 
of them Hence its trade may be d sturbed, its 
merchant vessels exposed to the risk ol capture, and 
its territory even, made the theatre of war without its 
having done anything to provoke hostilities or 
having had any means of preventing them and 
although it is only as it were a formal party to the 
di'pute" India became involved in the great war 
on account of the poltical connection with ihe 
L mted Kingdom Of the events which led to the 
war India knew no mote at the time than the 
Dominions and with the causes of the war she was 
even remotely connected 

\\ hen war broke out we in India also realized like 
the people in the Dominions that war is an interest 
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which overmasters all oth<*r interests As in the 
Dominions projected internal reforrn and development 
had to b“ it mdoned and * 


Crown Colonies or in the Protectorates, or within ouf 
own borders of the interests and fortunes of fellow- 


part 


did Inda * British India, it is 
nzed b-oke the power of Turkey 


had toll- .1 mdoned ana as much "o"l t'he Hboo’r and subjects uho hate not jet attained $ 

capital o ihe count!, as ctdd be spaced uas turned some cases ntaj neter attain, to the ^ full sUtute o 

, es The Dominions plajed.au inipottan. 

ship passes from the hands of an Imperial Parliamen 
(which has more or less learned to think imperially ant 
in England has maintained the equal political right o 
all British Subjects) into the hands of a new made 
Imperial Congress which Will consist in part o 

representatives of the Dominions which it may be o 

necessity , cannot give effect to this enlarged conceptioi 
of British citizenship V 

The w riter concludes : 

The answer of every educated Indian who under 
stafids the question will be "NO India claims to be 
treated on a footing of equality with ihe Dominions ti 
all matters affecting the Empire She will never accep 
the Dominions as joint trustees with the Umte< 
Kingdom of her interests 

At the same time that we press for changes in the 
... .. r — ■ — ^ , Government of India we should also insist on lndi> 

organs of consultation or legislation are created being „ lven a p ro p er place in the councils of th« 
provision must be made for the adequate representa Empire and this place should not be inferior to tha* 

of the Dominions It is only fair that if we are askeP 


Tlie witter continues 

r i t *he peopl® of the Dominions should be asked 
t r gut for the Fmp re when the) have no share in 
determining the foreign policy of the Fmpire, is held 
to be an a-oi ialv But what is anomal) in the case 
of thi. Domin ons is also an anomal) m the case of 
InJ l cnlesso dfa=h oned ideas to the relation of a 
d pendency to the dominant country are to prevail 
It should be recognized that the hardships which war 
mpo es ard the sacrifices which it demands are as 
cal in the case of a dependency as in that of a 
se f governing portion of the Emp re from which it 
tol'ows that in matters of peace and war which affect 
the whole Empire a dependency has as much a right 
to b consulted before any decision is taken as any 
otl er part of the Fmpire And if an) Federal 


tion of a dependency 

The problem has not always been thus stated In 
‘ The Problem of National Unity published a quarter 
of a century ago Mr George R Perkin thus answered 
the objection that India is an insuperable obstacle to 
a Federal system for the Empire 

“India is practically a Crown colony, and as yet 
the United Kingdom has shown no inclination to 
govern it otherwise than as a Crown colony The 
same duty m3y be nghtlv accepted and duly fulfilled 
by British people as a whole under any system of 
common Government To accept it would' create no 
new national burden or risk, w ould react no more 
upon the ordinary political dev elopment of the various 
states than it has upon that of the United Kingdom ’ 
The problem of Indi3 is solved by transferring her 
from the control of the United Kingdom to the joint 
control of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 1 
In Mr Herbert Samuels scheme provision is 
made for the representation of India in the Imperial 
Assembly , but the Imperial Executive will consist of 
the representatives of the United Kvrwgdnm arvdot the 
four great Dominions It is admitted that the 
Assembly will be merely a place for discussion, a 
Parhamant in the ety mological sense of the term , it is 
also clear that the representatives of India in the 
Assembly will be a mere fraction of the total 
number of the Assembly If India is not represented 
on the Imperial bxecutive, she will have practically 
no voice in the conduct of foreign affairs of the 
1 mp re of which she is an important member The 
1 cueral Fxecutive and the 1 cderal Assembly will 
practically control the destinies of India Under the 
svstem proposed India will have two masters, the 
V mted Ktngd im and the four great Dominions \\ ill 
the new imangcrrent be acceptable to the people of 
jntl i 1 rofessor Dicey says 'The Parliament and 
the Government of the l 'ruled Kingdom may be 
chargeable with grave terrors they have fallen into 
nw have never forgotten-r-they 
will maer. <m e trusts forget that— they hold a 
%* an trusteed! p whether it be India or in the 


s only f; 

to make the same sacrifices as the Dominions in peac 
and war, w e should be accorded the same treatment 


The Problem of Intermarriages 

The July number of South Indiafl 
Research opens w itli An interesting article 5 
on the above subject from which w£ 
make the foWtrorog exAvacts — 

The question of intermarriages is based on prin- 
ciples, vital to the constitution of every society A 
race that has for centuries devoted itself to high 
intellectual pursuits looses its integrity by marrymf? 
into a race that is trained exclusively for physic^' 
work The European loses much by freely marrying 
into the Indian family, cross breeding then is guided 
by biological laws of heredity The social reform^ 
(at^pX* the. (act tKaV be. HKVwJjL ttKeeXvwae*. vasa. Vss. xasf 3 
by enthusiastically advocating interracial marriage 4 
1 he statement that nil men nre equal by birth, arid 
that the restriction to intermarriages is only based c n 
mere sentiment fatal to the progress of the race do^ s 
not take into account the lav of heredity and cannot 
be acceptable to the scientists of the twentieth centurf 
Whether it be the intermarriage bill of the India 0 
I egishtive Council or the constructive religious reforl 11 
of sections that carry a Crusade against caste, tb e 
law of heredity is beyond the control of man and 
must produce its natural results favourable or ut 1 
fax ourable 

Continuing the writer obsenes • 

To a dear bioloy cal eye the result of any fusio" 
of races becomes visible before the event Determine 
hrst the tyoc of the individual that you desire t° 
produce and this determines the Laws according t° 
which the fusion has to be made If in your love at» d 
enthusiasm for reform you advocate the removal of a^ 
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ban ers for marriage, nature is no longer under jour 
control and the fan of heredity may prejudicially 
denationalise your race. 

Marriage then is sacred to man Open the pages 
of any ancient history jou will find special laws 
restricting cross breeds The integrity of the race 
has to Ik; preserved its particular greatness has to 
be maintained If fusion were necessary it has to be so 
regulated as to presers e and even improve all that is 
great in it but not dimmish even a particle of what 
centuries of toil has achieved for it Else the supe- 
riority of it is gone A quality becomes fined in a 
race, not at your pleasure or your command, but by 
centuries of controlled application It is easy to 
break an edifice, but it is not so easy to construct an 
ideal one The laws that guide intermarriages have 


to follow the principles of biology and should never be 
left to the whims and fancies of lay enthusists 

The \\ nter concludes w ith the following 
words 

Intermarriages then have to be viewed in the light 
of their effect upon the future of the land Their 
purpose is to improve the race far a bote its present 
standard In making intermarriages, the scientist 
has to determine the strength of the existing biological 
forces and shape them with all the skill of his art It 
is not the work for a layman It has to be controlled 
by science and as every experiment is, it has to be 
modelled and remodelled as suits the results Surely 
then America is right in restricting Intermarriages 
between the Americans and the American Negroes 
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The Policing of Alia 

In \iew of the question of the future of 
Turkey is now engaging the attention of 
the statesmen throughout the world the 
following extracts from a recent number 
of the London Review of Reviews cannot 
fad to be interesting 

Li*it Coloyel A C Yates does not view with 
approval or equanimity the proposal wh eh has been 
made in some quarters that America should make 
herself answerable to the I eague of Nations for the 
peace, order, and good government of Constantinople 
and the Middle East and says so with some force in 
the March number of the Nineteenth Century The 
assumed * disinterestedness of the United States is, 
he says, in no sense entitled to weigh against the 
almost immemorial " interest of Great Britain 
Fiance, and other European Powers • Europe is 
well qualified to take charge of Constantinople and 
the Straits 

The near future will connect the Fuxme and the 
Baltic, and therefore the Mediterranean and the North 
Sea by a great canal system permeating turope from 
X W to S F Both termini of this system must be 
controlled by the Powers of Europe The United 
States, be it remembered have a Panama Cana’, and 
that they as a ‘ World Pow er, hold and guard 
Europe will do the same lot the necks ol the Baltic and 
Black Seas, while Constantinople as the seat of the 
League of Nations, as proposed by others before M 
Yemzelos will guard the outlet to tne Med terranean 

As to the ex T nrlush Pros inces. Col Yates reminds 
his readers that when Turkey surrendered uncondi- 
tvonilK, the British and French Governments issued a 
Joint declaration promising the complete and final 
enfranchisement ofthe oppressed peoples the establish- 
ment and ultimate recognition of native governments 
and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
the encouragement of local in iiative, economic de- 


velopment educ.it on and administration of impartial 
justice Britain and France as pre eminently those 
countries which for centuries have been vitally inte- 
rested in the East have shown by this declaration that 
they claim the right to supervise the reform of the 
emincipated provinces of the Turkish Empire 
Moreover the British Empire, as mistress of India, 
is vitally concerned with the Buffer States which lie 
between Europe and India Fven as fac east as Petsia 
comes within her legitimate sphere of influence Petsia 
is only fit to be put in leading strings and, if it is 
to have any associat on with the League of Nations, it 
should be as the 'ward of Great Britain Therefore, 
concludes the writer— that which vve have shielded 
we have won the right to administer The United 
States of Amend will not forget that, valuable 
as are the services which they have rendered in this 
war fo the cause of justice and liberty, the Western 
World itself still presents problems which await 
solution There is a 1 Middle West" situate between 
the Gulfs of Mexico and California, which for misdeeds 
of recent occurrence ow es a debt of retribution, and 
that not to Washington alone The good old aphorism 
ff* sutor ultra ertpidam has not yet out lasted its time 
I et the Un ted Slates patch up Liberia and set its 
iron heel upon the neck of Mexico Europe will 
police Asia or at all events the Near an5 Middle Fast, 
and Europe in this connection means, impimits. 


The Future of Turkey. 

There ts at the present moment a great 
deal of talk as to the future of TurLev. 
We take, therefore, the following from tlie 
May number of the Re\ lew of Reviews 
(London) , — 

One has hoard very 1 ttle of Tutkey since the 
Armistice, but it is to be assumed that die subject »s 
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told me of Sir Hall Came who he said, rises up 
at four o clock even morning anil begins work 
at once Mr Wells sometimes gets tip m the 
middle of the night when heflels an urgent 
desire to put his thoughts on paptr When I 
complained to Sir Seats on one occasion that 
my day w os so full) occupied that I had hardly 
any time for sari ting he advised me to get up an 
hour or two earlier in the morning and gate 
mean exhibition of some exercis-s la Swedish 
drill which he performs every day lie did not 
appear to be impressed when 1 reminded him 
that I seldom got to bed before midnight 

W here ter I turned whatever I read I w is 
taught that if I Mould have health and wealth 
and wisdom 1 must shake off rav sluggardlv 
habits and quit mv bed at an early hour of the 
morning I said to a friend who thus advised 
me that I had been born at midnight an I that 
children born at that hour do not feel the same 
urgency to earl) rising than children bom at 
other hoars feel but I was told that this was a 
fantastic notion and indeed I thought so 
myself Think I said to m> sell of the novels 
and plays that jrou might have written had voti 
formed the habit of rising at six or seven k m 
instead of at eight thirty or nine Vile 1 1 abed 
you hate gnen to sleep what shoull hate been 
given to literature and the drama I classed 
mvself with politicians and journalists and 
actors most of w horn eat their breakfasts at an 
hour when other men are beginning to think of 
luncheon or at all events of snacks It was 
odd 1 told myself that all the early risers of mi 
acquaintance were not notably wise or health) 
and were all of them poor Servants rose early 
but i had not observed outside the pages of 
fiction that they were very w ise and I knew 
that no one could possibly become wealthy on 
£20 per annum even when caps and iprons 
were provided Almost all w orkmcn rise early 
and almost all rich men rise late but w orkmen 
as a class do not monopolize wisdom or Width 
whereas the rich though they do not monopolize 
health and wisdom very nearly monopolize 
wealth and certain! v possess their share of 
health and wisdom Nevertheless such is the 
tyranny of a moral apothegm particularly of one 
which makes for discomfort I belieicd that I a 
practised sluggard from childhood was possessed 
of less i italiti than those who rose up early in 
the morning and I thought it w as s cry unlikely 
Aha*-- 1 -ivinld-.'iv'.'-ain'a.'S a.&Ktnm* 

Since then howeier 1 have made a discovery 
It is this All these preachers and writers on 
early rising are in the w rong It is not natunl 
for man to quit his bed nt dawn he docs so by 
a distinct effort of will and m most cases 
because of the compulsion of circumstances 
There never was in real life a young woman 
ivbo sprang lightly from her couch and ran 
swiftly across the room to fling open, her window 
and lean out to greet the daw n The w orkman 
who rises at five «M on weekdays lies in bed 


until twelve oclock on Sundaes and the 
ambition of eicrv sen ant is to marn someone 
wealthy enough to allow her to he in bed in the 
morning while someone else gets up at an earli 
hour Hence the vogue of the novelette The 
little rhyme which is taught to Catholic 
children— 

Nature gives five 

(_u«t im takes sewn 

And v\ ekedness eleven 

inav be soun 1 in then) >gv but it is un so tin 1 in 
nature 1 do not b hie that there is a cow on 
this earth which is c nlc t with lilt hours of 
sleep I am told bv pciple who are competent to 
know that nuns sufler scvtrclv Ifoni loss of sleep 
an I nre ire jncmtlv lountl slumbering during th"if 
dev otions 


Political Reform and Hinduism 

Mr A. G Hogg in the course of a long 
article under the above caption writing in 
the Julv number of the Intemattoml 
He\iew of Missions ( London) observes 

What are the features of Hinduism which 
lend support to the suggestion that in India 
political and rel gin is reform constitute very 
much a single problem The question is comph 
cated by the old difficult! that Hinduism is so 
much more of a social sy stem than a creed The 
feature w hich first leaps to the eye i« caste and 
as we shall sic caste is indeed one of the 
religious obstacles to the evolution of respon 
sibte government bit if for the moment we 
consider caste simply as « system of social 
cleavage and neglect the doctrine of kurmn 
winch is its rel gious basis it does not Sccni 
inconceivable that the obstacle to responsible 
govern n ent presente 1 bv the caste cliavnges 
might in time disappear without a religious 
rciolition For caste has provcl itself to he 
an institution which can bend without breaking 
Under modern influences it is becoming possible 
without disloyalty to caste to act in ways 
which formerly won! I have involved breach of 
caste \nd this capacity of the caste idea to 
survive changes m the content of the caste 
prohibitions suggests the interesting question 
w lietlicr Hindus might not conceiv ably lenm to 
believe in that political equality of all citizens 
which responsible government presupposes 
without surrendering in other respects the 
dogma of human inequality that is the essence 
of caste In Britain sincere adm ssion of political 
equality is by no means incompatible with most 
undemocratic social distinctions Is something' 
similar in the w ay of Inconsistei t compromise 
out of the question in India 5 
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The Colonisation of Mesopotamia by 
Indians 

We take the following from a recent 
issue ot 7 he Re\iew of Reviews of London 
One of the best forms in which the country 
will tleme great advantage is the colonisation 
of Mesopotamia b\ the Indians The product- 
ne areas of Babylonia will furnish man} a 
wandering labourer with sufficient to In e upon 
comfortable , if lie engages himself in agricultural 
pursuits The poorer classes of India w ill coil 
sider it a boon to migrate to a country w here 
they will be free from, the fear of famine Not a 
few are driven to dire destitution ever} 5 ear by 
the awful ra\ ages of this calamitv The Indian 
G01 emment has done much to combat the e\ ll 
by opening up canals m the land where no na 
tural supply of w ater is procurable, but } et the 
danger exists, and it is a veo real one 

This plan w ould be helpful to both countries 
India might then do without her costly famine 
departments, labourers and tradesmen enngrat 
mg could not but enormously increase their 
earnings and religious ties need not stand m the 
wav The educated Indian and a better form 
of Government must inevitable produce pro 
found psvchologicnl and material changes 

Mter a complete sun ey of the Babylonian 
regions has been made, the next moi e w ill be to 
lntnnnte and extensively adiertise the opening 
prospects and concessions which the Goi emment 
is willing to make in far our of the emigrants 
A separate department may be installed the 
work of which should consist in recening 
applications and arranging matters Such 
applicants should be required to produce ei idence 
of their respectability, and industrious habits, 
>50 that eiery nondescript that might feel inclined 
to leave the country should not infest the new 
land In the beginning a batch might be taken, 
the expense of winch would be covered by Go- 
i emment so that after a few y ears these prospe 
rows people vy ould write giving glowingaccounts 
ol the better life which w ould serve as a regular 
and inexpensive advertisement A really good 
start i«t of fundamental importance and the 
movement w ould soon make a headway of its 
own accord 


*' V on cannot have au A1 Empire with A CJ) 
population,” said Mr Lloyd George recently 
‘We cannot rtar A men in B3 houses, amid 
B3 environment ’ says Captain E Brovvi^ 
R A M C v an mg the same theme, in th t 
English KtCiew for March Captain Brown say ^ 
that the wholesale medical examinations of meq 
of mihtari age have given us h pretty clca*. 
picture of the physical standard of the adulj 
manhood of the nation, and the only conclusion 
that can bedraw n is that it is deplorably low , anq 
tbnt tlie number of preventible physical dcfect 5 
and disabilities is bevond all reason Many ar e 
entirely preventible, many more could, anq 
should, have been avoided in individuals 
fre^li air, proper food, physical training in youtq 
a healthv env ironment, and an intelligent anq 
enlightened rearing of children , and Captaiq 
Brown suggests that the whole standard qf 
health of the nation could be raised and ^ 
massed attack on disease made by the institution 
of a State Medical Serv ice Such a Sen ice w oulq 
have five principal advantages It would mea^ 
an equal distribution of doctors , the late^ 
advances and the best treatment of any diseas e 
would be brought home to every member qf 
tlic medical profession , it w ould make medicu\ e 
that power m the State winch its important 
and vital interests demand that it should be 
it w ould co ordinate all the branches of tl^ 
medical profession , and if intelligently put mt 0 
practice it should produce a higher and mor e 
independent status of medical men furthermore 
Captain Brown suggests that the general liealt^J 
of the nation w ould be enormously raised, anq 
many preventible diseases such as rickets (“th e 
one disease which is mainly accountable for th e 
production of B3 men and women”), stampeq 
out, if the entire population from infancy 
middle age were to be periodically examined an,? 
categoned, and each individual's defects (if nny \ 
recorded on a medical history card ' 


The Reconstruction of Religion. 

Mr Stanley A Cook, M A , w ntvng ir t 
The Expository Times obseri es — 


Climate and conditions are much the same 
as m India Tw o main points are favoured by 
the w ntcr for such settlements round the coast 
of the Persian Gulf and the Basra region 
Irrigation is required and a railway system 
Markets >*imply wait to be exploited by 
Luropcan traders 


National Physique 

Tv The following lines from The Rex lew of 
Renews (London) will be found mtcrest- 


All who reflect upon the social, industrial an<j 
other problems of the day are fully alive to thu 
necessity of Reconstruction But it also happen* 
that the question of the Reconstruction qr 
Religion is very much in tile foreground , ana 
perhaps it is hardly recognised how vital thi* 
is The reason can be briefly stated A living 
Religion— Religion after Reconstruction— per 1 
meates the whole of the individual’s life and Or 
social activity, and influences men’s attitudes, 
to the social and other problems In addition tc, 
this the social and other non rehgous problems, 
arc inv anahly found to involve all that is felt tZ 
be personally most real and true Accordingly . 
on the one hand Religion cannot be indifferent 
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to men s convict ons of Reality xi 1 on the Lit mxteReal t cs of the Universe Reeon truct on 
othei all Reconstruction of whatever sort soon Kelgon and Realty are tie three great Rs 
« or later ts seen to concern mens ideas of of the age 
Real tr No reconsttt ctioo no Ret gton can 

have anv endurance if it is contrarj to the — 


INDIAN LABOUR UNDLR THE INDUSTRIAL MILL-STONE 
WITH A PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION BEFORE THE COMING 
L1B0LR CONFERENCE 


T HE social and economic conditions in 
Indian urban life w hich are the con 
tributary causes of prostitution os 
described in mi prev ious article affect the 
working classes more than the other sec 
tions of the commumtv But sofial condi 

tions of labour life m the city factorv and 
the crowded workshop in Bastees and 
Chan Is hate other more serious aspects 
detrimental to life and efficiency Long 
hours and long shifts overcrowded slums 
and congested Internes hate detrimental 
social and moral as well as economic 
effects 

Tbeprevailingmuformity in the hours of 
work and the traditional ditiston of dat 
and night shifts throughout the rear must 
be giten up India is a land of ttell defined 
seasons and climatic extremes and it is 
tt ell know n that the afternoon hours m 
summer are much more exhausting and 
impose a greater strain on the nervous en 
ergy than the corresponding inter\ als in 
winter It is an important problem of 
the sc entitle management of industry in 
India to determine the most efficient s\s 
tern of da\ and wight hours and the pro 
per time of working m the hot and cold 
weather Both the system of shifts and 
the hours of working should also be so 
regulated as to allow the operatives suffi 
cient leisure for food and for rest W hat 
leisure for food is possible to a factory 
woman who has to attend w ork at 6 in 
the morning and except for an interval 
of half an hour after 12 labour till 6 p ra 
in the evening 5 What time has she for 
recreation for leisure to attend to the 


affairs of her house or to the requirements 
of her children ’ And yet I found such a 
facton woman in the slums of Madura 
who has three children and who inspite 
of her sickness an 1 general prostration has 
to work for 11 Vs hours in a crowded 
workshop in the tropical heat of 110 ° be 
cause her husband has gone back to his 
village for illness The Factorv Act in India 
needs immediate amendment The hours 
of labour arc far too long and voung person 
under the age of 15 3 ears should not be 
cmploied And how often the facton 
inspectors wink at or are delu led when 
gunny bags and baskets cover boys below 
the minimum age out of sight when thev 
are on their round ’ Eleven hours of work 
for a w oman and 7 hours for 1 child under 
9 vears of age with half an hour of inter 
v al during the day in oppressive heat is a 
cruel exaction for the pittance they receive 
No child can grow to be strong and 
vigorous no woman can help neglecting" 
her health and bv weakening her vitality 
impairing the future of the fam ly and the 
race m these conditions In Bombax 
Pres deucy alone the number of \\omen 
employed \n factories has risen from 
51 171 m 1913 to 5G 215 in 1917 Irre 
gulanties and breaches of the law relating 
to the conditions of work for women who 
are even more inarticulate than the men 
factory w orkers continue to be frequent 
and among those the employment of 
w omen for night w ork is the most serious 
The chief Inspector of Factories remarks 
that it is very difficult to detect irreguHn 
ties and to check the abuses that continue 
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to exist notwithstanding the strT\ pro 
secutions instituted lear after } ear The 
appointment of women Inspectors of 
Factories attending to the obser\anceof 
tlv* few provisions in the Indian Factories 
Act relating to the employ raent of w omen 
and if possible of children is also an impera 
In e need There is need of regulations to 
p otcct w omen labourers and miners from 
immoral exploitation b> overseers time 
beepers lead-clerl s and even managers 
w often use fines for dubious pur 
*ts Apart from the grave abuses 
c lccted with the pre\ ailing exploitation 
1 1 la! our and the illegal emplov ment 
n n an labour the prevailing legal 
l 1 o Is of emploj ment and long hours of 
la ir present serious problems There 
n leed something dre idful in the expec 
tation that mill labourers men women 
an 1 too often children also shall rise in 
he r 1 ( bee use hooters are forbidden ) 
stagger half iskep to the mill gates snatch 
a little more sleep on the stones outside the 
gate toil a a monotonous tasl from dav 
light to darl w ith one short recognised 
interval for food and several short un 


America followed suit and during the brief 
time in which industry was keyed up to 
the maximum pitch the eight hour dav 
was rapid I3 applied a oluntanlv b} 
emploaers and ina oluntarilv under order 
oftheaaar labour board But under the 
conditions of aa orb in the Indian factories 
fatigue the cumulatia e result of excessive 
labour has been a health hazard of the 
first magnitude * 

The low a\ ages the long hours of labour 
and the general economic pressure coupled 
a\ ith the pieeuliar psychology of the Indian 
factorj hand w ho is primarily an agncul 
tunst and has not been able as vet to 
adapt himself to the alien cit} enuronment 
ha\e led to strikes which have been 1 nown 
ever since the first modern factory was 
erected m India For the past five vears 
Bomba} has been earning an unenviable 
reputation m this regard and in January 
last the general stril e of the cotton mill 
opieratnes w as not onl} the biggest strike 
know n in the history of mill industrv in 
India but w as quite new in its aim and 
methods Hitherto strikes have been 
sectional and isolated but in this case 


reeogused intervals for sleep or tobacco 
If the m 11 labourer s hours are reduced he 
will feel fitter and will consciously or un 
consciousU work harder Alreadv in the 
feu experiments that hn\ e been made 111 
Cavvnpote and elsewhere in reducing 
hours it Ins been found that there was 
no decrease in output but on the contrar} 
a slight increase Labourers m England 
are -dread} norlmg 8 hours dadv and 
agitating for a six hour* term of w ork 
and considering the pin sical condition of 
Luropcan and Indian labourers and the 
general incapacit\ of the latter to w ork in 
the overcrowded factories the Indian hours 
of labour are absurdl} long The English 
experience carefullv sifted and preserved in 
parliament nr} reports and in laws and 
rules shows clearl} that the eight hour 
is a healthv measure w Inch pav s The idea 
had long been maintained but it is now 
moulded into fact in the crucible of w ar 
V nation needing maximum production for 
the life and death struggle in w Inch it vva* 
«Ur>nRcd found that the best results were 
obtained bv shortening the hours of labour 


not onl} 100 000 cotton operatives 
were out and e\er} cotton mill was 
shut down but the strike spread to other 
sections of labour The unrest spread 
with the rapidit} of a hay stacl fire affect 
ing dock} ard hands w orkers in the mint 
emplov ees of Engineering works and 
shipping companies and ineth’is of the 
cloth market It seemed that a general 
strike was imminent Considering that 
labour in India is not consolidated in a 
trade union the strike was wonderfullv 
well organized As emplo}ers were deaf 
to the legitimate demands of the w ork 
people there w as nothing left for them to 
do but to combine in a general application 
of coercn c measures 1 his in fact is the 
\erv foundation of syndicalism and shows 
the magnitude of the new forces which are 
bringing India into line with the inter 
national proletariat w hich is emerging from 
the Peace Conference and which the 


, H«Hh Problems of In lustnal Workers m 
nf a r ° n Labour Policv (The Annals 
T n Vc ' ulem ^ of Political and 
Social Science Jnnuarj 101J) 
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turojtean or Indian capitalist ought now 
to take stock of 

In the end the mill owners consented to 
make se\ cral concessions to the strikers 
but the end of the strike came because 
of the ravages of cholera It is true 
that the Indian labourers having no 
trade unions can get no strike pas to 
sustain their unity and resolution The 
recentiv instituted labour union of Madras 
marks a new advance in the direction of 
the organization of Indi in mill labour 
In one of the recent Madras strikes l found 
that though tiie mill operatives julled on 
together their capacity for indebtedness to 
the local shopkeepers could not help them 
bevond three weeks though the) denied 
themselies fish or mutton and were satis 
fied mere!) w ith nee sauce pepper w ater 
and milk m one meal n da) their daughters 
and wav cs w ho do not w ork and earn con 
tinually finding fault with them complaining 
to me that the> are shirking w ork for sheer 
idleness But the strength of caste ties 
and of social sympathies puzzles the western 
mill on ners Nor can they understand the 
power of resistance of the urban labourers 
in India arising from their abiht) to go 
back to the land a resource of endurance in 
unemployment which western mill hands 
do not possess 

But such adv antages of the Indian five 
tory hand are of no avail on account of the 
bad unhealthy housing conditions and 
general condition of innutrition The 
diseases arising from a labour strike in 
India are unknown in the West and the rela 
tion between the frightful rise m the morta 
lity and a labour strike is a matter which 
ought to he pondered over Thus we have 
a striking difference lie tween a strike in 
India and a strike in the West The testi 
mon) of Dr Turner the Health Off cer of 
the Corporation is much to the point He 
wrote On the 10th January the cholera 
deaths were 20 and declining On the 9th 
January the mill hands struck work and 
the mills were closed a few days later the 
cholera mortaht) rose to 48 on the 17th 
and 311 to day Instead of being able to 
use the latrines of the mills the 150 000 
persons resorted to the congested chawls 
passages lanes open spaces Instead of 
51—7 



Mill baml« _ __ 

in the noon to take food "The work time n 
this case is frrni G-if) am to 12 {0 a si an I 
frim 1 i u lo’i « In i! esc lodg np places 
"hill arc tic sixd 1 1 is of dr nk <1 “case and 
vice m n o nen in i beasts are ind scr m nitely 
herded togctl cr in m scry 


being at work from C v if toGra thev 
hang about the chawls and the streets 
eating and drinking whatever the) cm get 
parading the streets an 1 joining funeral 
parties A v isit to a mill chaw 1 in the early 
morning will find the rooms and verandahs 
full of people who would otherwise be 
employed in comparaliv ely s mitnry mills 
with sanitary arrangements and a certain 
amount of time for rest certainly better off 
thin in the overcrowded dark nnd dirty 
chawls Overcrowding the chawls at night 
is bn 1 enough but when the occupants 
who should lie out at work occupy the 
chawls nil day and night using the Intnncs 
and bathing places vvlucli liecomc full of 
excreta which cannot be removed at once 
and w hen cases of cholera and deaths occur 
m these chawls the danger of spre iding 
the disease is more than doubled The side 
issues of the labour strike are disease and 
death Cholera is proved nlly the most 
difficult disease to control The person 
attacked even if of robust health jf not 
put under expert medical treatment atonce 
has very little chance and his position is 
worse still when reduced by want of food 
bad food and lowered vitality overcrowded 
houses and congested latnnes 
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the age of 14) may be employ ed for more In the absence of international regulation 
than 6 hours m any one day The employ the greatest difficulty m shortening the 
ment of women and chtldren and also of Indian hours of labour w ill lie in the com 
adult males in factories where the shift pettionv.it! Japan v. here the strain of the 
system is not m force has been proh luted factory work especially upon w omen is far 
except between o30a« and 7 pm greater than in India In Japan the factory 

The weekly hours of 
worltin factories as fixed 
br law in various countries 
are 

48 hours— Great Bnta n 
(textile nulls) Norwat 
Germany Australia (bx 
taw in New South tt ales) 

Russia 

54 hours— Assam Tea 
Plantation tor w omen up 
to 18 years 

72 hours— India (men 
and w omen w orhers ) 

98 hours— Japan (men 
and women workers) 

Asia and Africa are the 
home of the 32 and 14 
hour day the long hours 
of labour mean kssoppor 
tumties for rest and re 
creations monotonous gr \d Gr d 

work and unwholesome v fa torj girlworkugl ho rs i Jay ' tl a ch Id in her 
enjoyment as well as bail omb bbe has real cd that 1 (e is a b rden — 

housing and low stand Oh God that bread *ho Id be so dear 

ards of living The hours iind flesh and Wood so cheap 

a man work indeed fre- 
quently determine the character of his law promulgated on September 191 G pro 
home and domestic life his pleasures as lnbited the emploi incut of bo ' s under 15 
well as his capaciti to resist exploitation i ears of age and girls and w omen for a pen 
A rewli aroused cine and economic od exceeding 12 hours a dai but proiided 
conscience in India must demand (1) a that in the wearing and knitting industries 
51-hour week limit for factory labourers the working hours nun be extended up 

(2) a 42 hour week limit for miners to 11 hours during the tw o y ears following 

(3) a 36 hour week ] mit for women the promulgation of the law TI e penod 

miners (4) a 4S hour week 1 mit for expired on September 1919 from which 
factory women (5) a compulsory internal date the working time for hors Under 15 
of in. hour mtha. yud/tte of each working, years of a^e tgrls and women could ha 
day and (0) an age 1 Wit of 12 years for accord n 0 Iy reduced from 14 to 1 2 hours 
young persons and a legal night rest for But one does iiot 1 ear of the enforcement 
11 hours of these factory laws Japans intense 

Clauses of the Indian V actory Act must anxiety to retain the markets opened to 
also demand (1) a minimum cubic feet of her textiles by the war has encouraged 
space tn the labourers tenements (2) a an ofhciat tendency to forgixe factories 
maximum d spatitv of 3 to 4 m the pro for extending tie hours of labour bevond 
portion of sexes m the labour quarters the limits prescribed in 1916 The girls 
and (3) a minimum number of lattices who work for 14 to 16 hours ba\< no 
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Sundays The working week is of 7 dajs 
though there are certain holiday times 
One shi^t is in the dav tune say from 6 a m 
to 6 pm and the other sa> from 6 pm to 
8 ui The same dormitorv the same 
beddmg does double duty for the two 
batches of workpeople There are girls 
from 15 to 20 girls of 12 girls e\en 
younger In 1916 there were over 636 000 
factory girls in Japan of these 5 500 w ere 
under 12 87 000 under 15 and perhaps 

three fifths of the remainder were under 
20 These girls are recruited from the 
\ lltages bj the agents of the factories the) 
are paid an initial cost of recruiting and 
they worl generally for three Years of 
indenture The number of w omen w ho are 
recruited as factory w orkers reaches 
200 000 everv jear but of these 120 000 
do not return to the parental roof Either 
thev become birds of passage and more 
from one factors to another or go as 
maids in dubious tea houses or as pros 
titutes The exploitation of child labour 
in match w orl s glass w orks and the like is 
not less serious than the exploitation of 
w oman and girl labour 

If India w as dumb at the Peace Congress 
and Japan reiterated her demands for race 
equahtj and was heard let her demand 
race equahtv in the labour clauses of the 
peace .agreements in the coming Congress 
at Washington Humanity is the same 
the world o\cr and the conditions of 
progress are the same The Easterners 
ire not to be regarded as the proletariat 
of the world If the West slmes after a 
10 hours week the East need not hare 
112 hours w cek in order that she raiv be 
industrial!) efficient But Japan is wedded 
to the ideal of mere mechanical efficiency 
while India will be inarticulate and 
stupefied before the close league of self 
selected nations which wrangling among 
themselves for the fat of the world nre 
vet unanimous in that one point of ruthless 
exj loitntiort of the tropical peoples md 
tl eir resources tor the benefit of the West 
Tims the ideals of human equahtv nml 


the conditions of socnl progress deemed 
equally precious For all will not be equtllv 
applicable to all but will be differentlj in 
terpreted and determined for others diner 
entlv by unequal contracting parties in the 
International Labour Conference Inspite 
of the talk of race equaht) and self deter 
mination such matters as concrete freedom 
equal treatment freedom from race 
restriction are to da) not senouslv consi 
dered new indignities are being heaped 
upon the Indians themselves m the 
Transvaal within the empire and tile 
most drastic law s are being passed deprt 
ving them ev en of -the v ery meagre trading 
and land rights that they were still 
allowed to retain Inspite of the talk of 
labour amelioration and the international 
recognition of the sov ereign rights of the 
proletariat throughout the world humanity 
has still to painfull) learn thatthe humane 
conditions of treatment of labour which 
represent the irreducible national minimum 
are not applicable to the tropical regions 
and the dangers and abuses which drag 
civilisation with its elaborate and scientific 
implements of exploitation downward — 
back into sav agerv will be prepetuated 
the forced labour in the rubber and cocoa 
estates of Europeans the prett) free use of 
the lash and other unspeakable and unmen 
tionable modes of torture the tragedv of a 
Damaraland or Congo drenched w lth blood 
the hateful immoTahtv and prostitution by 
da) and night in the African and Indian 
mines and plantations w here w omen s 
souls are often sold with therr bodies to 
overseers inspectors and managers the 
exercise of barbaric force and civilised 
fraud in the recruitment and emplov ment 
of indentured or so-called free coloured 
labour the acquisition by force and 
diplomac) of Shantung the hateful 
lvnchings of coloured men in some of the 
American estates or the indignities of 
Indian traders and mill lnnds and despoln 
tion of the native s lands in South Africa 

Rvwivkvmai Mi ki itjrr 
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E\«UnH 

As TmoXfc op J xi vis w Aj Puran Chim I 
\ahir, 3,1 ,U B L M R A S eti and 
Krishna Chandra Ghosh 1 cdantnchintnmniu 
Formerly Joint Editor of the Patriot 1 hnteth 
bid, etc, published br If Oulu tiulib Kumir 
Library 4G Indian Mirror Street Calcutta I’p 
xxx+700+lxxuii Price Rs G lomgnRs net 
The book on our table isacntical studv of the 
Metaphysics Lthics Philosoply Historv etc of 
Jainism m relation to modern thought describ 
wg in thelast chapters the temples the festivals 
the places of pilgrimage the literature the art 
and the architecture of Jains nnd finally giving 
five oppcndices treating of the date of king 
Chamfragupta, lirmini nnd sunnuds 1 gam is 
and \ llamas Tirthamkarns of present ern nnd 
the list of the GaCcha heads There nre also ten 
illustrations, two of which nre coloured represen 
ting the painting of pre Mohamedm nnd 
Moghal Periods 

The time has come when for a true apprcci 
ation of ancient thoughts in our sacred or other 
writings they should be explained in relation 
to modern thoughts and unless it is done e\en 
our own children would hardly care to under 
stand them So it is very gratifying to sec the 
attempt of the present authors directed towards 

The book begins with an introductory 
chapter Here among other things it has been 
said fp 3) that from a reference in the Rigicda 
it is held that Jamism ' must have been contem 
porary with the \eilie culture or e\en earlier 
than the latter ' The reference has not been 
stated definitely, but we think it to be x 130 2 
which runs as follows — 

SPTTUST firurr w*T etc * 

This reference is generally made by modern 

Jam writers in order to show the antiquity of 

their faith but it has not jet been critically 
explained ns to how the passage can imply 
or support the -view held by them On the 
other hand it seems to us that there is nothing 
in it which can refer to Jainism 

It is said in the concluding part of the 
introduction (p Ik) that according to Buddhists 
their nirvana i» annihilation In the earlv days 


* Cf. 5*$) *Tstn»n I 

irsrw ’n» & mfsr *nwf I 

sfargiuan XI f> 4-7 In the place of *wtiw 
there is another reading sttsvipO I 


ofle immg Bud Ihist scholars understood it to 
be *o but i' raent researches show they 
wercntlcrlv niisJt I and so the old view should 
not have found its ] la -e in smh n good volume 
of tin. present d iv 

The authors thin pr weed to enunciate nrd 
interpret the Jain print ipk of epistemology lit 
the iirst two chapters l rant chapter III its 
science and philosophy have been discussed 
Hut the real discussion begins from chapter 
I\ ending in \ III In these chapters the reader 
will find i lull treatment of the lam theory of 
formal logic and the Jain logit nnd tint av 
explained able— w ith mention or refutation of 
the views ol different branches of Indian 
fMulosophv *»i ids nts d ctnue holds n unique 
p! ice in Jam logit or philosophv and it Ins lictn 
taken up nnd discussed in chapter \ If J 
Then comes mthc next ehapter)I\) the criticism 
by the tuthors of the gre it Sh tnkara’s tom 
mentari on the Hrnhm isutrn (H 2 31) in 
which the latter opposed the S»/?<ftad/j or 
Siptibhnn^i torm it reasoning Here the 
authors in the following chapter (X) have tried 
their best to refute Shankara s criticism taking 
their stand on the 1 aw ol Relativity of Hegel 
while evidently Shanknra s arguments were all 
based on Hie Law of Contradiction as the 
followers ol tnitotlc w onld say bo applying 
thnt law ofKclatmti our authors lime faced 
no difficulty m refuting Shanknra The principal 
arguments put forward by them ngamst Shan 
karn arc essentially nothing but what Hegelians 
say in establishing their I aw of Rclntmty 
It would have been far better had they been 
able to produce sonic more cogent arguments 
in favour of Snot abhnnj’i or Aneknntni sdn 
originally offered by our own ancient teachers 
themselves which abound m Jain works 

Here one may ask Did Shanknra really 
understand the Jam philosophy* The answer 
will be in the negatne ns our authors have 
shown Hut something may be said m favour 
of the former so far ns the fundamentals of 
Jain philosophy are concerned there is nothing 
misrepresented by Shankara nnd this shows 
that be understood it clearly And yet lie had 
to oppose it as he was bound to do being 
hvmseli a commentator w ho m accordance with 
the prevailing practice of the country must ex 
plain the views principally of the authors of*thc 
original taking up the standpoint of the latter 
Thus the celebrated commentator \nchaspati 
Mishra has explained each of fhc chief systems of 
Indian philosophy from their own points of 
new taking no notice whatever of the others 
It may therefore be said that Shankara s v aw 
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regarding the Jain philosophy was not Ins own 
but of Badara\ ana or \ v asa the author of the 
Bralimasutras Be that as it may we ha\e 
reason” to belie\e that among all the com 
mentators of Brahmasutra Shankara was the 
best as regards the knowledge of the systems 
that hav e been criticised and repudiated by 
Badarav ana in his aphorisms The foot note 
given here* will clearlv show how the com 
mentators even those who are held in gre it 
estimation have sadh misunderstood the Jain 
system of philosophv Sometimes Shankara is 
seen charged w ith a blunder committed actuallv 
not by himself but by Ins commentators w ho 
could not understand hm (Mr \amakann 
Sogen Systems of Buddhistic Thoughts 
Calcutta Unnersitv 1 >12 pp 112 124° As 
regards the passage in question Mr Sogen 
cannot ascertain that the commentators actually 
rcpresscnted the traditional interpretation 
handed downbv Shankara) Jam commentators 
too have committed the same mistake for 
instance one mav mention the commentary of 
Mambliadra on the Buddhist philosophy section 
in Haribhadrasun s uqapt Even Guua 

ratna another great commentator of the same 
seems not to have nghtly understood the true 
signif cance of some Buddhist terms The case 
is the same with other branches too and the 
consequence is evident everv where Cven 
Shankara s view has been so represented by his 
deficrent followers by their own interpretations 
that what the former himself lias said is verv 
difficult to understand now So the commen 
tancs though thev mav render much help m 
various respects should be taken very cau 
tiously J 

Now from chapter \I to \\\V of the hook 
under review various aspects of Jainism or Jain 
plnlosopliv have bevn ilncnsscd including Soul 
l.od Knrma plicnomenologv law of karma 
ninth bondage emancipation and means of 
emancipation etc 


The word WTTX in means nothing but 

mav Ik < r in t ne wav or «otne1iow 
bit sec how it is it plained bv the follow int 
c mmentat rs of Brahmasutra (II 2 31 ) * 

( ) u g Slink antba Shiva 

chart a 

'<« \ nlhblm 

" ' * « « ' '-'mon-t 

(i) ,•*!'**' xri»*Ttrg — \raiann*ha f 
c >«i m vn t a tor of SJm i lhadv n,t a school 

c n miniaJ?^ J' U .* V — Shnnivnsa in hi- 
inmentary on that < f \, m l»arkn 

. ,7 , the of snnr g„ C n b . 

kamtmyn Vimanat hiUMni an l others 


So the book trulv deserves its name An 
Epitome of Jainism , and we do not hesitate to 
say that the object of the authors in w nting it 
w ill be fully realised \\ e shall be glad to see it 
read widely 

W e thin! the v olume of the book might very 
easily be reduced to a considerable degree bv 
condensing the matters dealt with therein 
Something could also be abandoned altogether 
w ithout m aking the book defective in any w ay 
It is unfortunate that it has not an Index of 
subjects added to it Manv Sanskrit w ords are 
printed inaccurately and their transliteration is 
also very bad 

Nidhushekiiar Biiattacharva 


Sieeches and Writings of Lord Simia 
Uit/i a portrait and a biographical sketch 
published by Afessrs G A A iteson & Co 
Madras pp \\Kt\. + 22£+69+xt + 6~378 
We are indeed indebted to theenterprising and 
patriotic spirit of the publishers of this interest 
ing volume which furnishes us vv ith a compre 
hensive collection of the speeches of Lord S P 
SinhaofRaipur w hich v\ ill not fail to be vvel 
corned by a large section of Indians and 
Europeans alike The speeches collected so far 
begin at the Twelfth Indian National Congress 
held in Calcutta m December 189G and end with 
a dinner giv en in honour of Lord Sinlia by his 
friends and admirers both British and Indian, 
on the occasion of his appointmert as Under 
Sccretarv of State for India at the Savoy Hotel 
in Lodon on March 7 1910 The book which is 
nicely printed is neatly bound in cloth and is 
priced at Rs 3 

R Muklrjlv 


The BlI'-s oi 


mowr\T u i iteno i Kumar 


Sarknr 

This slight book of translations is difficult to 
mljmlgc What the poems arc m their original 
Bcngah I hav e no means of know mg it is quite 
possible that they may carry a music far beyond 
these rnglish versions But it is m this verv 
secret of mu*,c that Uenoy kumar Sarkar s 
translations fai to appeal to me It is clear that 
the writer has loved the scenes he depicts —the 
Japanese village the Slunto shrine the great 
° r »'? Facfc the sun set m Cuhformi the 
blc-tlncsj ot n northern December the returnee 
tton of the spnnRtime -but there is n uniform 
Hch of flic lit tuft morement of t\ orils -mil of tliut 
mnnic of rlttthm which cumtol be described or 

, WnbouTu"*^ ich'Ul Rittm' tJ , !° V' 

srsssja-r .» k? m 

n c ,x 

Mrl.ur°«„rb n debTltUSdX foMtk^JtaS” 
...hR-rttite ,,row works th,t it with Sl ffe 
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not mean the check of Hindi, especial} when it 
continues to be in u«e in “schools and law court*! 
The rebirth of Fro\ encal literature w ithin recent 
\ears does not seem to ha\e affected the position 
of French in South France Moreov er, a lingua 
franca should not try to stifle the life out of the 
real \emaculars Hut m the case of Magahi 
it does not seem likely that it will e\er become 
a literary speech It has lost a great deal of its 
old punt} bv the influence of bad Hindustani, 
it has no existing literature, its speakers do not 
evince am lov e for it, the} regard their mother 
tongue as rude and \ ulgar, although the} are 
numerically nearl} four tunes stronger than the 
speakers of Assamese But nothmg reall} great 
can be produced in a language that is not 
inherited but is to be acquired and for this 
reason, hterar} effort in Hindi or Urdu among 
the Biharis is sure to remain unproductive of 
anything abiding at least so long as they w ill 
continue to speak one language at home and 
another outside it The publication of the rich 
folk literature of a people has in man\ cases 
been the incentive for higher culture of its 
language People get rid of the superstition 
that their mother tongue is a cripple vv Inch can 
onl} somehow hobble on in the domestic circle 
and that the} ought to learn elsewhere m their 
journev through life I think it will be a great 
thing for India if the soul of Mngadha finds a 
fresh expression in her ow n speech for I believe 
in a confederacy of languages and cultures, not 
in their suppression b} a single tv pe 

Tor this reason, I feel ver} glad that this 
little book of Magahi proverbs has come out 
This booklet, which bv itself is not a 
remarkable product m an} vv a} forms the first 
number of a ‘Magelu Literature Series’, which the 
compiler seems to have under contemplation He 
deserves every support but 1 wonder whether 
lie will obtain it and it ina> be after all a thank 
less task for linn I would suggest tr} mg the pact* 


some 400) in a loose alphabetical order, without 
any notes or translations, either in Hindi or 
English The orthograph} should be rev ised in a 
number of cases, but obv iousl> the compiler vva.s 
handicapped by w ant of a standard His w ork 
seems to have been rather hastily done Notes 
and translations would increase tenfold the value 
of a vv ork like this The best w ork that I have 
seen on the proverbs and idioms of an Indian 
language written entirely in the vernacular is 
Bhide’s work in Marathi, but we can hardly ex- 
pect a similar work m Magahi We sire pro- 
mised a second part of prov erbs connected with 
Agriculture W'e shall vv ait with interest Mr 
Bhattacharva’s further labours in this field, and 
shall regard it as a most welcome thing if other 
Indian scholars resident in Bihar take up this line 
of work so that we may ultimately have a liter- 
ature on the dialects and ethnology of Bihar 
fit to take rank vv lth the Bihar Peasant Life and 
other vv orks of Grierson 

S K C 

Hindi. 

Guru Deva Ke sath Yatba Part I (Travels 
•with my Master) by Mahabir Prasad, B Ac, L T. 
Published by the Vtjnana Panshad, Allahabad Pp. 
121 Price 6 Annas 

The present booklet is no 5 of the series ot 
scientific books which the Allahabad institution, 
above noticed, has published It is a Hindi 
translation of the serials which appeared in the 
pages of this Review for 1D1G from the pen of 
Sriyut Basisvvar Sen, under the heading. Round 
the World nith my Master The language is 
excellent and the subject full of interest The 
translator has done good service to Hindi 
literature and to the cause of popular education 
b} bringing out this v olume Let it be hoped 
that the second part ofSrout Basiswar Sen’s 
contributions on the same subject will also be 
made accessible to the Hindi know mg public in 


of oriental journ ils first for the publication of the near future and the treasures of Sir I C 
Magahi ballads, folk tales and songs which Mr Bose’s diseov enes be made known mnrp w.dplv 


Bhattacharva intends to present to the public 
Apart from wider issues which might develop 
the public ition of Magalu folk literature a series 
of Magahi texts will be of inestimable v alue for 
the student ot Imlo \rv an modem languages Be 
sides the talk literature ol Mngadha ns of an> 
other part will have a gnat valuefor the ethno- 
logist anil student ol social lustorv The Knha 
lint N ingraft which consists of some 400 pro- 
verbs, seems to hue been made independently 
or J Christian * Bihar Prnxcrbs in Trubners 
Oriental series Christian’s work was cotnpil 
cd mostly in the Bhojpurvt area of Bibar it 
contains some Hindi prov irbs also which have 
got a common enrrenev and it is n \cry valuable 
book, which amply repavs study Mr Bhnt 

tncharja apparently is not acquainted with up 

to-date methods followed m the work of the 
irmtrnf t0 ,) l ^ NC tnken up He is quite 

content to g,ie the proverbs (which number 


Bose’s diseov enes be made known more widely 

than Ins hitherto been the case 

Presidfnt Wilson Aur Samsar Ki Svadhinata 
(President Wilson and tub Independence of 
THE WORLD), by Sukhasampattirai Bhandan 
Published by Jitmal Luntya, Central India Books 
Agency, Indore Pp 88 Price 9 annas 

It is a very timely publication and tlie booklet 
” P™ 1 *' 11 '* contains n Hindi translation 

of the "nr utterances off re., dent ",l so „ and 
the introductory portion which enters the first 
3t pises " F the w hole u > deleted to nn neeonnt 
of I resident " il-on and lus ideals The author 
notes with appro, al the fact that some people 
regard the American resident as an mEaria- 
tion of those powers which manifest tliem.ehes 
ou occasion, when Virtue .. o, erpow enlT, IhSe 
m this world, to restore thing, to a normal 
condition again The great pin wl,°h™he 
president of the greatest Republic m the world 
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has plaved in the recent world mr and the 
utterance he gave to the noblest ideals of State 
are responsible for this exaggeration Indeed 
it was thought bj tnan\ that if the words of 
President Wilson were translated into action 
with as much genuineness and liberality as they 
raised hopes of the end of all the miseries w hich 
the dark dealings of many generations of diplo 
mats and politicians had bequeathed to the 
present generation was within view IWrfor 
tunatelv however even the most enthusiastic 
among these are gradual!) realising that their 
dreams are not going to be fulfilled and a large 
portion of mankind— the coloured races— is not 
to get its birthright for at least sometime longer 
The author has noticed this point in the verj 
beginn ng but has generally not allowed this 
thought to obscure the bright hopes vhich a 
perusal of the speeches and w ritings of Professor 
Vi llson kindle in all liberty loving hearts The 
publishers are to he congratulated on their 
having chosen the most opportune time for such 
a publication which affords a ter) interesting 
reading inspite of the man) tn-egulanties of 
grammar and idiom which disfigure almost 
every page of this book Some of these defects 
appear to be due to the influence of local dialect 
while others are more serious As examples of 
the former may b- cited the use of xnw in 
the masculine (page 4) 'tfl (page 4) the 

peculiar sen»e of ftmr at page 23 and Tr^rr at 
page 24 while the following expressions only 
a few among man) such will afford an illustia 
tion of the disregard of grammar These are — 
emsT at *nf3* (p 2) nsrr Vt sftwt: (p ll) 
^ nn«t ( p 2S) <Vt 

WT TSt (p 30) and WTO (p 34) The 

volume contains two halftone petures one a 
bust of President Wilson and the other a 
portrait of the gentleman to whom the book 
is dedicated 

Doctor Sir Jagoish Chandra Basc Aur Unkk 
Avishkar (Dr Sir JaGioish C-handra Bisw and 
HIS DlSCOVERIFS), by Suk/ asampatlirai Bhandan 
Published by Jitmal Ltiniva Central Ind a Books 
Agency Indore Pages j6 Price 6 an las 

In printing and get up as well as m style this 
book is similar to the one abo\c notced but 
the subject matter is entirely different as will 
appear from the title The author has given in 
a small compass a sketch of the life of the great 
Indian scientist Sir J C Bose and a popular and 
short account of his principal disco venes There 
are two halftone illustrations in the book 
illustrating the apparatus of Professor Bo*e 
bes des two others one a portrait of the 
Professor and the other of the gentleman to 
whom the book is dedi ated 

Both the above volumes ate numbers 4 and 5 
of the senes which is appearing under the name 
of the Hindi Navayuga Grantha Mala 

Mcpa Dfva 


tmvDRACUprA —by Pi <Tt Surya laraya i Dh 
si it U A LL B P bhslel by \Ulur , Premi 
Hind Grant I a Bat ahnr offer Bombay Pf ij? 
Price One Rupee or clotl bound Pe / 6 

This is a Hindi translation of the Bengali 
drama of the same namebj the famous dramatist 
D L Ro) who is known as the Shakespeare of 
Bengal The rise of the Maun a power and the 
successful beating back of the Greeks who had 
entered the Punjab tn the fourth centur) B C is 
a subject of national pride from \ en earl) tunes 
and Sanskrit poets took due advantage of the 
theme The drama Mudrarakshasa is a classt 
calworkm Sanskrit hardlj surpassed in an) 
other literature The Bengali of D L Ro) is a 
pla\ deal ng w ith tl e same subject but ut a 
slightly different manner and tarymg tin 
dramatis personae to suit a modern stage The 
translators are writers of repute and the) hate 
done their w ork w ell 

I1HISHU1 —by Fund t Pup Banyan Pande 
P bl shed by '•all uran Prim II id I Grantha 
Rat akar office Bombay Pp 192 Pr ct Rs 1 S a 
paper co er Rs to 

This is also a Hindi translation of D L Roy a 
drama of the same name The language has a 
smell of artificiabt) in places which is excusable 
as the works of an artist can never be copied or 
reproduced The volume is mceh bound 

CavovIR by Pond t Hartbha Upadlyaya 
Pub/isl ed by the H d Grantha Patnakar office . 
Bombay Pp 1S2 Pr ce One Rupee or clotl bound 
Re 1 6 o 

This book is n translation of the Marathi 
volume entitled Caa our at hit a It ah cha Ramdas 
and is written m \erv lucid st\le As the author 
himself admits it is not a literal translation and 
this accounts for the success of tl e present 
attempt The get up is excellent There is a 
half tone bust of Cavour and a map of Ualv in 
the Aolume It affords lery interesting reading 
VMCIRITVA \al» by Krislnagopal flat! ur 
Published by A armada Prasad Misra fisarad To 
be had of Ram prasad M sra B A D kshtip era 
fubbilpir C P Pages /Sj Price One Ri pet and 

The book attempts to deal with the art of 
elocution It is the first book of its kind id 
Hindi but it is rather d snppomtmg T(je 
treatment of the subject matter is far from 
satisfactory and the language can hardly be said 
to be felicitous for such a subject 


HlT A SlKSUA by Bl aynlal Ja n Pi bl s ed by 
K mar Devtndra Prasad Jo n Arrah Pages t/6 
Pnce 6 a mas 

This is a translation of the Gujrati of <h 
Motilal Shah The get up is charming The 
language is good and the subject matter is the 
old theme of moral teaching The treatment 
of the subject is good and only such morals are 
inculcated as are common to many tel gums 
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Published b\ Han la I ManikhI Desai, BA, 

Bombay Pnnted a t theLahore Mi tra Steam Press JBaroda 


Cloth coier, Pp 9S Price As 12, (1919) 

The w ritei lias tried to trace in this booh th^ 
s of our Indian student from the start o 


... „ rtanmt ncniftni iscout. .<* . Baroda 

Shaman Narad by Nathuram Premt 
by the Hindi Granthi Ratnakar Office 
Pages 30 Price 2 annas 

This is a Hindi translation of an old storv in 
Pali Inch has been translated m many langn miseries of our Indian student from the start o 
trees of the world It is a Buddhist moral tale, bis school life till Ills graduation, and after The 

teaching social service A good booklet futile efforts to secure sen ice and m the case a 

n * a law graduate, either practice or a Munsifl 

Ji\AN Patti \ PRrniP, by Gangadaiia Pande B A s h,p, their inevitable place in it He ha s 

LT, Bead master, High School, Meerut Pp jy attempted to give the story a touch of humoin- 

• Price 4 an nos hut we think it neither successful nor right I.* 

This booklet is intended to impart moral 


instruction to young men and to guide them to 
avoid the evils with which thev are surrounded 
The language is simple and clear Let us hope 
that the book will serve its purpose and not 
lead to a temptation for the forbidden fruit 

‘\Iola Dev \ ’ 

GtrjAftA/ri 

Prabhu Bhakti nan Kai\o (frwrfW srf totV 
by Hiralal Tnbhoiandat Parekh B A printed 
at the Jn m Manitr Printing Press Ahmed ibad 
Paper cover Pp 160 Price As 8 (/p/p) 


placed 

(1) Bhalan ( Hra* ), by Ramlal Chundd 1 
Modi printed at the Aria Sndharak Press' 
Baroda Cloth cover Pp 159 Pnce Re I* 
(1919) 

(2) ToLANATMIK DhARMAIICHAR ( 

) by Mulshankar ManeklalYajmk BA 

printed at the Jagruti Press, Baroda Cloth 
cover Pp 132 Price As 13, (1919) 

(3) Parliament, by llanrai Bhagvantrd 1 

, t Bach pnnted nt the Jagruti Press Baroda 

This is a selection of poem9 and \erses — old ami Cloth cover Pp 245 Price Re 1 4 0, (1919) 
new— to be found m Gujarati bearing on the The Shn Sajaji Sahit) a Mala has again fui 
subject of ‘ tptvfs " det otion to God The mshed us stith n crop of thrK more boohs, 0.'* 
* three being entitled to only modest claims on th e 

selection is certainlj well made and also re score of utility or possibility of popularity Th« 
presentattve The collection will therefore to fi rs t book relates to a poet, of the name c >f 
a great extent serve the purpose with which B halan, known to old Gujarat! chiefly forhfs 
it is made translation of Sana’s Kadamban, m verse A' 1 

Svt\ackaii anf Mr«- Bes\st bv Hainan aaailable materials have been consulted by Mf 
Rabdas Mehta pnnted it the FrAshogard Modi and he has been able to produce a work* 

Printing Press Bombay paper coier Pp 21 which as he himself savs, though not of firs* 

unpriced (1919) class merit, would still be a finger post to tho* e 

Mrs licsant-s Mews oa S-tteaurah are well- if ° ,0 more amb.t.ous root 1 

known Tins little pamphlet Is written b 5 one Thc 5cco " d , ,s ^ ofDr Jeron's Coid 

from her ow n camp and maw interest those who pur-rttie Religion The translator at the outsit 
look to its academic side points out one difficult} , and we think a ver? 

. . „ . , . , real one, 1 tz , that the author of the onemal hn s 

1 , 1 ". Sn»'»»MtT b Ungaa/a/ Murat „ ot been , 0 successful with the other reSous o» 

rsm Mat Printed at the Vi; CtlrPnanuff with the Christian Turther h,s idKTeKt 
Tf9tot S ' , P cn ' er Pp oi Price As C ,h e Hindu religion, onr Vedas, esc , are such d s 

1 ’ cannot be ncccepted by Hindus The situatid* 1 

Tins is n translation of a Bengali Natak of being such and the Department having concent 
identical name written bi the Maharajadhiraj the ven laudable idea of furnishing to tb e 
of Burrtwan It would lie appreciated much in Gujarati Libraries n standard w ork on the coif 1 
Bengal tnehome of the Kali than in Gujarat, paratne value of the different religions oft! )C 
for the several view s expressed on the worship world was it not possible for them to invite a n 


of kali and its consequent horrors 

Rvtxa Mamur bv llnsmnnrtto IlanlnlDhrus a 
pnnted nt the I'rnjnbnndhti Printing U orks, 
ahmahlad Rafter coier pp 132 Pnce Re 
1-4 (injO) 

Moti Mahal the well known novel of the 
JVngalt novel wntcr Hansadhan Muklio 
palhvayo, 1* rendered into Gvmrati under the 
name of katna Mandir bj Mr Dhruva The 

f 5 cm '“”S "" d the translation 
llicrciorc is well vv orth perusal, 

Uf».»unuhmu|„, TOS ,' 1 


original book, instead of pa\ mg for the transl A ' 
tion of n treatise w hich the translator hrnisf^ 
rightly points out is w anting in the veia esse* 1 
tials of such a subject \s it is we don’t think 
this book w ould trav el bevond the shelves of « 
library cupboard The third book is a transP 
tion of Sir C J Ilbert’s “Parliament ” IftK c 
book be w idelv read it may sen e its purpose 
K M J 

Me hive record a cop, ofa monthlj penocl' 
eal called the • Snmtj Jrrun" (merer etha) fte 
do not m iew periodicals 
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la the August 1919 issue of the Modem 
Renew at p 198 column 1 line 4 for he 
read one in line 8 after and add the in 
line 18 for Carried read coined tn line 21 
for put read give it and in the 3rd hoe from 
the bottom far name read hand 

KMJ 
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1 Proceedings of a Committee op Select 
ed Co-operators United Provinces— March 
29th 30th and 31st 1919 — Superintendent 
Government Press U P Allahabad Price As o 
or 6d 

2 Bdreao of Edlcahon Im>m Pamphlet 
**o 5 — Kotes on Vernacular Education® Ceylon 
by H Sharp c s i c l e Educational Com 
missioner n ith the Government of India Super 
intendent Government Printing India Calcutta 
Price As 12 or Is 

3. Theory and PralticeofLife Assurance 
with a History of its origin and growth by 
Jogesh Chandra Mitra pcs f r e s published 
by Mitra & Sons Calcutta Price As 8 —A verv 
u«eful and well printed booklet of 58 pages 

4 First Annual Report of the Bengal 
Light Horse IDF Season 1918— Printed 
at the Baptist Mission Press Calcutta 

5 The Poor Schools Society Madras 
Report for the tear 1918 Commercial Press 
Tnphcane Madras 1919— This records the useful 
work done by the Society during the year under 
notice for the diffusion of culture civic 1 ft 
piety &c among the poor and depressed classes 
It is a noble work 

6 A Prospectus op a New and Critical 
Edttion of the Mahabharata undertaken by tbe 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona 
under the auspices of Snmat Bal.asaheb Pant 
Pnt ntdhi a \ Chief of Aundh — Th s Prospectus 


gives a succint history of "Western and Indian 
Studies Edition and MSS of the great Indian 
Epic and is sure to be of great help to all 
scholars gn en to its study 

7 A Few Hints on Sanitary Reconstrlc 
TIon bv Ra Chun dal Bose Bahadur iso si b 
fcs — This is a leaflet of 8 pages reprinted 
from the Social Service Quarterly containing 
much useful information 

8 Presidential. Address at the XII Madras 
Provincial Conference delivered by Mr C 
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9 Draft Rcle or tkf Rama Tirtha Pudli 
cation League— T his leaflet which b> the way 
is an interesting publication has been issued 
for circulation by the Secretary of the League 
from 10 Hewett Road Lucknow 

10 W isooji and 11 it of the Talmud Cora 
piled by the Talmud Society Boston Mass 
l) S A Price 2o cents 

It Self Government in Ancient India by 
M 1 Gopal Rao printed by Scape S. Co 
Cocanada Price Is 4 This neatly printed 
pamphlet of 8 pages makes an admirable 
attempt to shew that self rule was not a strange 
thing in India in olden times 

12 The Reform Bill an Exposition by 
K Vyasa Rao B a published by S R llurthy 
&. Co Tnpl cane Madras S B 1919 Pp 80 
Price As 8 Is —This booklet is composed of a 
repnnt of the senes of interesting articles on the 
Tndian Reform B II contributed by the author 
to the Hindu of Madras We have read it with 
interest and pleasure 

13 Annual Returns of the LumticAsy 
lums in B har and Onssa for 1918 

14 RepoRT of the Education Committee 
JaMukkandi State,— 1918 

la Proceedings of the Tenth Cdnfer 
ence of the Lo-operatiyf Societies in Bengal 
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A HOPE 

Should rising mount or some meandering stream 
Divide and fix the bounds of human lot e 
For once and alt and brand upon man s brow 
The mark of hate ’ Should regions which teem 
\l ith brothers hold aloof and somehow deem 

Th/vr. destinifjv.a/janL''’ 'ihnnld, inf was,' ww 
To keep the pales which well may crumble now 
Or stand as mortal trunds may shape and dreatn 5 
Some fnture age will scoff at all this real 

Which filled the world with hatred war and cnme 
By cleaving to diverse lands our mother Earth — 
An age w hen man mil find mew his birth 
The world encompassing a single clime 
And all the nations lapt in common peace and weal 
Benares P Seshidri 
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WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE TUI URE ’ 

Bi LvjrAT R\i 

V before he xisitid India Tic w ns evidently very 

M R Archer s criticism of Indian \rt and much pnd etl In the ex nggi rated claims set 

culture is characterised bv the same racial up for India and Indian culture In the admirers 
complacence as disfigures the rest of Ins of the latter and be the political claims of loan# 
bool We do not propose to dee otc much space India and it eeas to demolish these that he 
to this as eeeare sure more competent persons started on his visit to India No wonder then 
than ourselees eeill do the needful We will that hts studies wire so seriously affected by Ins 
giec a feee samples of Mr Archer s aberrations bias and lie sae\ ee ere thing eeith coloured 
speaking of the amazing lacl of character in glasses He says 
Indian history and art Mr Archer remarks I unfeignedly regret in conclusion the 

it mav almost be said that down to the contro\ersial and e\en depreciatory tone of this 
coming of the great Moguls India had contn chapter Had it been written twenty years ago, 

buted onlv one great character Gautama its tenor w ould hat e been v erv different One 

Buddha to the world s pantheon — md he perhaps could then hate dwelt with warm appreciation 
neter existed If a claim be put in for A sol a on the numberless beauties of Indian Art one 
it may possibly be allowed but after all how could hat e noted without insistence itsobtious 
featureless lie is How hind of Mr Archer to defects of exaggeration excess and monstrositt 
allow this claim for Asola and poor Buddha • and 011c need not hate embarked upon disohlig 
And when we pass from antiquity tomedietal ing and quite unnecessary comparisons The 
and modern times is not the contrast almost as intelligent Indian has undoubtedly a great deal 
stnl mg ’ European history literature and art to be proud of in the artistic past of his country 
swarm above etert thing with great characters Even its barbarisms are magnificent while its 
rall'mW !nJ jw Charlemagne and Alfred sane aclne\ ements arc often of exquisite some 
^ r Rlcl ’ cl,eu aud times of unique beauty Far be it from me to 
Napolean Against a core of such master deny that India is from the artistic point of 
wrH,nW m t f. t one , " h ° v tew , one of the most interesting countries in 

iW fro f t 1( r . anl , of 1 lllstor, c the world Her art contributed potently to the 
Altbnr^ 5viabVaV. a n lt A UCned * 1,e t ru,y spell she cast upon me but for which this book 

that Chandra Gupta Samudra Gupta Har-Tf cally the only constructne w ritmg in this mass 
Sher Shall Ran, tjSmgh Pratap Sm^h Dnr^ e 3 >W « 8 aimed at a whole 

Das ManSneh from nation of 31 » millions for the offence of a few of 

Saha Da? ftchmi b” af f If™ " h v° ha ' e h f d audacty of comparing 

amoti the women rulers Lhdas Shan[^ their achievements in the past with those of 
Ramanuja and Tulsi Das and others from amniin the Europeans and thus mortally wounding 
the writers and thinkers Nauah Cha.t3f ^ompUcency of Mr Archer Mr 

t or.nl Singl, and Tul arani from Araber is rnistal en ff he thmks lie Ins destroyed 

reformers were as supreme peraoSfes M f h ‘ ’f ° nly strengthened them in the 

those mentioned by Mr Archer Vincent Sm.th that so long as Europe is intoxicated w ith 

calls Tulsi Das the greatest man of h,, ^ „ the w me of racial superior, tv and so long as 
India-even greater than Akbar himself X " H£^^™ C i atl ^ n +i SJUSt,fied by the,r success on 
SU 1 rune personality Mr \rcher admits^ the political and the economic side of life it is 
George Grierson cons ders Tulsi Das s ooem *I m ° st !lo P^ less to expect Europeans in general 
the work of a great genius Tn th« !».><- po^m as to consider the claims of the East with 
of this chapter Mr \rcher gnes ot^thFhF^ fa,rnes . s and unpartialitv I may bepardoned for 
lint he Ins contracted snthS, the ,V r ' rcll « r tlr,t m the judgment of 

"h.ch Ind ‘"n “ greater meanitj ,1 Europe 

b “ sme judgment onlnm-w • burin ‘ *7 t' er “ Asia Asia is 


barbarous no doubt in certain respects, Irot 
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1 DUCITION FOR CITI7L\SHIF I\ AMfRlCA 


I 

T HE most serious business of Vmencnn 
colleges and um\ ersities at tins time 
it seems is the training of \ounj» 
Americans for civic life Citizenship is 
the only profession declares Dr G 
Stanley Hall the eminent President of th^ 
Clark Unix ersitv which all a oung men 
should .be trained for The utizen should 
ba\ e that kind of instruction w Inch w ilj 
teach him how and when to use cnis 
knowledge 

The State Umv ersitv of Iowa which 
ma\ be taken as a type of the government 
higher educational institutions is doing \ 
very significant w orl in de\ eloping patq 
otis m and m training citizens On account 
of raj personal relation to the University 
I am somewhat reluctant to speak ibout 
its work but since I happen to l nov, 
Iowa better than any other Amenca n 
State University I mav perhaps be 
permitted to say something about il s 
Department of Political Science which 
offers many courses de igned to prepaid 
young people for intelligent citizenship 
II 

Let me begin by giving a short si eti>h 
of the programme of studies as earned c, n 
by the Department of Political Scienc e 
It is obvious that for a citizen the stiu'lj 
of political philosophy sav from Ans‘ot| e 
on down to our dav is of great valut 
but a wide aw ake American y outh is n D t 
content with political theory For hn n 
practical gov eminent like the proverbial 
chanty begins at home And so at tfie 
very outset he makes an intensive study Q f 
Amencan government Now the studv Q f 
a gov ernment does not consist simplv Q f 
an analy sis of its anatomy or framework 
it includes a consideration of the acti^j 
workings of the government m allof ,t s 
branches— national state and local a 
comprehensive course in American govei-Q 


ment lavs particular stress upon the rela 
tion of the citizen to the government and 
upon the rights duties, and responsibilities 
of citizenship ‘The general content of 
the course in Amencan government 
explains one of nu colleagues who has 
charge of the work is suggested by a 
threefold div ision 

J irsl of ill the stu lent ns futnrcparticipant 
and leader in public affairs is introduced to the 
bad ground of American institutions in State 
and Nation by tracing tlie road by which 
\niencan democrat lias arrived at its present 
stage of dev elopment It is essential to a correct 
understanding of the vv orkings aud effectiveness 
of State and national government to have some 
knowledge of our institutional origins as well 
as of our democratic experiments since the days 
of the Declaration of Independence This preli 
mmary general -sur\e\ of the evolutionary 
growth of American polit cal institutions 
practices and ideas precedes that part of the 
course vvh eh deals with the national govern 
ment and with citizenship in its national 
aspects 

T1 e machinery of the national government 
is fulK descr bed w ith emphasis upon tl e w ork 
actually accomplished m furthermg the ends for 
wli ch the Amer can State exists Furthermore a 
study of the results achieved and the leadership 
evidenced by publ c servants is viewed as of 
prime importance m the education of those who 
are being prepared for more than a passive 
participation m the activities of the gov ernment 
The actual management of national affairs at 
home an l abroad affords materials for class 
discussions and essav s 

Nor the studv of State government ineVad ng 
lo al government in county city township 
and school district neglected The relations of 
the citizen to each of these units of gov ernment 
his obligations and responsibil t es are 
emphas zed because bis own dady life and life 
of the community are tremendously affected bv 
them L keivise the obstacles to prompt intelli 
gent an 1 efficient partic pation by the cit zen in 
p lb! c matters arc also po nted out 

M\ colle igue ra ch irge of this particular 
w ork has the adv antnge of both Amencan 
and English education He took his B A 
degree from Oxford Umversity with honors 
in history and also holds tw o other degrees 
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\u oj n a r meet n" on the campu 
proble *ol c 

includ ng one tti law from in \mt_r cin 
umversitv 

Throughout the course he goes on 
tto opportunitv is lost to Ir e home the 
fact that i citixen no matter how well 
ratentioncd or how well educated along 
other hncs cannot act mtell gentlv on tl e 
problems that require solution m govern 
raent action unless he know s nt least the 
elementarv facts about tl em and has a 
fun Inmental know ledge of the machn\er\ 
and \\ orkings of the gov emment 

Ho can the c t Ten know whether i cind Isle 
s fitted to perform the duties of tl e office he seek 1 ' 
nnless the c tizcn Lflom hat the d t es of that 
office are * How can 1 e n twite and promote 
flanges \h hledeems to be i tie interests ol 
the common goo 1 u less he nn lerstands tl e 
orgnnuat on through eh cl changes arc nccom 
fil s'&ed"' 

The eturen m *t b made to feel tl at as a 
citizen he is reallr nn. important (actor n govern 
ment When tl e cit ten re l ze« that tl e govern 
ment is h a government he 11 not he aga nst 
the government but for the government an l 
always for a bttter go emn ent 
" V *tu lent in order to have an mtell <*ent 
wasp of the current political issues must 
tudi erm tempo rarv l mslation It gt es 
nm <ut understand ng of some of the more 
itil contemporary pol ttcal politico 


llelo a I t o l s uss 

: zen 1 p 

econom c l { ol t co social problems 
which are seeking soluti an through legis 
lation 

The pheu men at deveto] ment of the city 
n modern t mes has brought in its tram a 
1 ost of mun c \ al j rol lems Vo one — espe~ 
ciallv tl ose a ho are to live in the citv— can 
afford t gnore them Hence a working 
know le Ige of the principles of municipal 
government and the wa\ tl e administrative 
mach mrv runs in the larger cities of Ante 
nea and Europe is an essent a! j art of tl e 
political cq u] meat of a c tixen 

In a free countrv sucl as America evert 
one is expected at some time or other to be 
a memlier of some sort of deliberative 
bod\ — a chib a co operative association a 
citv council a political convention or a 
^tate legislature The rules which govern 
the operation of such bod es should be 
known l v ever} one To this end a course 
in parhamentata law and practice is offered 
Iv the Department of Political Science 
Tl e course is conducted bv the use of a 
manual and actual practice work After 
the more important rules are learned the 
class proceeds to form itself into various 
voluntarv associations In these mock 
organizations each of the members of the 
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\r» inform'd celebration of the home-coming of the alumni of the University 


class acts in turn in a anous capacities— as 
presiding officer, recording officer, and 
parliamentarian In the course of time a 
complete constitution and by laws are 
drafted for ‘some particular association 
The subject matter of these instruments 
forms the basis for the debate and the 
manipulation of parliamentary rules 

Should an intelligent citizen hare some 
knowledge of European government and 
politics 7 Should he be prepared to pass an 
intelligent opinion oil and take an effective 
part in modem moi ements in government 
and politics ? Does he realize that there can 
be no real progress without knowledge 7 
The challenge ra' ol\ ed in these questions 
is met by a course in modern go\ ernments 
It includes a critical study of the govern 
meats of leading European nations— France, 
England, Italy , and Switzerland 

Political sctence and law are blood 
cousins they are in some respects, most 
inextricably related to each other There 
are therefore elaborate courses m the field 
of jurisprudence constitutional law , inter 
national law, and common law 

In nearly all the States of the Republic 
w omen have now, or w ill liav e soon, the 
privilege of a oting While all the courses 
m the Department of Political Science are 
open to women students, their attention is 


called esjiecially to the study of the political 
and legal status of women The course 
imoUes a survey of the “woman’s rights 
or “feminist” movement in general, and a 
stud\ of the legal and political status of 
women in the United States in parti 
cular 

One of the most enlicartening signs of 
the tune in America is the widespread 
desire of the people to “get beyond tbeir 
skin,” their people their city , their own 
nation and get in sympathv with the 
whole world Now for the benefit of 
those who wish to extend their knowledge 
of world problems several courses are 
given One course m colonial go\ eminent 
is dev oted to the consideration of principles 
of colonial government, and methods of 
European and American colonial svstems 
British, French and the United States 
possessions are studied and compared with 
reference to the problems of government, 
education, commerce, and industry 
Another course is dev oted to the study of 
South American Republics Another course 
dealing with Oriental politics and civiliza- 
tion makes a comprehensive survey of the 
political, social, economic, and cultural 
forces in the awakening of Japan, China, 
and India Still another course on world 
politics aims to giv e the student a sound 
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grasp of tlte pressing political question 
which affect al! nations 
III 

Generally speaking the method of 
instruction for the first vear University 
students is through text books combined 
with lectures For upper class men lectures 
are supplemented b) assigned readings in 
a large selection of books and bv 
presentation of papers on special topics 
And for advanced students preparing for 
higher degrees the seminar method is used 
The candidates for the ji a and rh d 
degrees engage in special study and 
research under -in instructor and present 
the results of their labour in a formal 
dissertation which shall not oulj exhibit 
evidence of original research but shall in 
itself be a contribution to the «um of 
human knowledge 

The student whether a freshman or a 


it is not at all unusual for us to see a 
student take sharp issue with authors of 
recognized textbooks and with established 
authorities He ma> not «il\\ ay s be correct 
andfrequenth he is not but the fervent 
glowing passionate quest for truth winch 
is hts guidtng motive receives most 
S3 mpathetic — I had almost said indulgent 
—consideration at the hands of the 
professor 

I\ 

The share of the present w riter in this 
great work of civic education which is going 
forward at Iowa is verv modest indeed 
but he is glad of the opportunity to have a 
part m it however humble that may be 
He usuallv has charge of four courses 
And of these four it raav be said w ithout 
vamtv the two courses which have 
attracted considerable attention both in 
and out of Lniversitv c rcles are Oriental 
Politics and Civilisation and World 


post graduate is alw a\ s 
ao his own thinking He 
is nev er taught to 
accept readv made opinions 
no matter where they come 
from He must so far 
as practicable think his 
own way through a prob 
lem and draw his own 
conclusion Development of 
independent judgment 
mental poise und in 
tellectual honesty rather 
than sheer memorv is 
the deliberate purpose of 
citizen training 

In the research method 
of instruction which con 


encouraged to Politics Five vears ago when I was 



sists of individual m\ estiga 
tion the teacher keeps in 
close touch with the student 
■Shmjufjn dnlsv an -wasJrhv 
conferences The mrestiga 


The staff of the Departn ent of Pol t cal ei ce at the State 
Un vers ty of lo va Bead ag from left toxght B B Bassett 
H S Foster Ivan L Pollock Iknjaro n r Shatnbaugb Frank 
t "fioraiw ’jdi lift Tm",? ’j ’van’ber'kee "Win nhrallose 


tor is turned Ioo«e on raw material 
on original sources of information 
—sources from which the authors 
themselves w nte text books and i<= required 
to carrv on his laborious investigation 
through months and vears He makes 
use of the University library as a civic 
laboratorv It is worth w htfe to note that 


called upon to* give tl e new course m 
W orld Politics it w as considered rather a. 
dubious experiment Last rear vve had 
the satisfaction how ever of finding that 
the United States government ordered 
similar courses to be instituted in practi 
callr all colleges and universities in the 
counter 


6W 
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In this connection I cannot help oliscn 
mg that Americans, well meaning 
Americans, have strange ideas concerning 
the Orient ‘ The average person in the 
United States explained one of my > onnu 

women students m oriental politics 4 knows 

yery little, nearh nothing about the 
Eastern countries cspccialU their go\in 
inents economic conditions and plains 
phtcal Mews Consequently Orientals 
are looked upon generally is ignorant 
‘ superstitious ’ bad w ard a bunch 
of queer peoples a sw arm of b irbarmns ' 
“So today, wrote Frasmu« a man 
stands aghast at the thought of pn\ ing 
for bishop s education a sum which would 
buy a foal or lure a farm senant 
4 Frugality —it is another n ime for 
madness * After four hundred \ cars 
traces of the madness of Erasmus are still 
to be found every wheie And in Atmnca 
teaching is perhaps the poorest paid craft 
but irrespective of am monetary tompensa 
tion I do enjoy my w orl and do hi c all 
my students in all my classes The men 
and women who frequent my lecture rooms 
are bright 1 een and alert j oung folks 
Quick to catch the point they are, I dare 
saj, the- intellectual peers of any students 
in the world Ney ertheless there are 
moments of depression w lien I w oncler if 
my labor w ill ey er bear the desired fruit 
I was therefore ’cheered when I w recen ed 
the follow mg line a short time igo from 
„ one of niy students Speaking of the value 
of the course in Oriental Politics the 
writer remarked 

This course has given i le an entirely different 
i lewpoint of Oriental affairs and has helped me 
more thnn any other course 1 haie had It lias 
broadened me and made me take an actne 
interest in the Orient w hereas before I paid no 
attention to it It has also dei eloped in me a 
great sympathy for the people of the Orient 
for I can now appreciate tl eir side of questions 
ns v\ ell ns ours The course has indeed changed 
my philosophy of life 

V 

The Department of Political Science at 
the State University of low a has justly 
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acquired a reputation throughout the ladd 
for its high quality of w ork And for sut’h 
an rcIuci cm cut great credit is due to the 
head of the Department Dr Benjamin 
E Sbnmbaugh The one word whtfh 

sums up the philosophy of this distinguished 
political thinker and educator is service 
or as he might put it, citizen training 
His mcws on the subject tre so refreshing 
and ilium mating tint they are wort” 
pornlei mg oy er * The education of t) ,c 
uti7en for citizenship,’ says Professor 
Shnmbaugh lmohcs a knoy\ ledge ot th e 
relation of the citi?cn to the state and 
go\ eminent — especially an understanding 
of legal and political rights and pm ilegcs 
and legal and political duties at« 
obligations ’ 

The emphasis m such framing w ill shift frtf™, 
time to time in accordance w ith the outlook 
the period and the changing conceptions of t 
supreme purposes of the state Thus during 
the period of the American Reyolution t“ c 
rights of citizens w ere stressed later the organ* 
zation of government was emphasized 
to-day in the United States the duties n nu 
obligations of citizenship are in the foreground 
Again other lines of training or education 
such ns training for the professions y ocatioiu" 
training teacher training training in t* ie 
sciences and training in the arts— which are 
offered by the state to citizens through courts 
of instruction in public schools and in the state 
colleges and universities should not be contused 
with citizen training or training for citizenslUP 
These many lines of education are all \V r ' 
important aspects of training for life The' 
contribute culture method technique a n< J. 
efficiency to the life of the citizen But none 
these lines of education nor all of them afford 
training foT citizenship as mi eh Training fta 
citizenship it must be clearly understood i« a 
specific line of educatio i 

And it is this specific education which 
the State Unn ersit\ of low a is providing 
through its Department of Political 
Science so efficiently 

SunniNPRA Bose m a ph rj 
Lecturer m Political Science 
Stite Unnersity of Ion a 
Iona City USA 
July 1 1919 



NOlE ON JAVAbWAtS DlsCoVLH\ Ol bVlbUlU(i\ \rtiEb(’) 41i> 


\ NOTE ON MR JA\AS\\ALS DlbCO\Em Of TWO bAISUNAGA 
STATUES (>) 


I T ts somew hat difficult tor persons outside 
the narrow circle of students who tike 
interest in Indian -irchneolog) to gauge 
the s gmfiennee of the sensational announcement 
made In Mr K P javasual in the pages ot the 
Journal of the Debar an 1 Orissa Research 
Swell in March Hat Since the discovers ot 
haimhka 9 relic t wket near I eshaxxftT in VM) t 
an 1 ot the \sokan edict at MasVi Indian 
krchavologv had no startling news to offer 
until Mr J-vjaav.nl him lorward with his 
da«li«g discovers which attempts to throw into 
the shade the two hods (ust mentioned Mr 
Jsjasw al s achievement is no less than a daring 
Attempt to identifv on the basis of a new 
rea ling of the inscriptions on two pieces of 
ancient sculpture in the Indian Murcnm Calcutta 
the portrut statues ot two earlv Naisunaga 
Fmperon* Udajin and \nrta Nandi who have 
been little more than mere names in Indian 
histon without nnj authentic details to give 
them nnv thing like historical reality The 
dvnastr of ‘sisimnga is believed to have reigned 
at kajgiT trom t>00 B C The surviving 
monuments of ancient Indian history do not go 

beyond the Manrvan epoch I A 2 A U C to Ib-t 
II Cl It Mr Jav usual s reading ot the 
inscriptions meet with favourable reception from 
*pif.rnphicnl experts he deserves the prat tude 
ol nil students for opening up a new vista in 
the most distant hortion of ancient Indian 
hixtorv The artistic monuments ot the 
Mmin an epoch represent tin art in an odianced 
stage of development which supposes generations 
of artistic efforts and experience behind them and 
m us much ns 110 actual reraa nsot I re-Mnurxan 
Vet have vet hevnd "covered we have learned to 
look forw ird to them r it her anxious l c but such 
expext itions haveonlv ended in disappointments 
and the Mnurjan remains hate till now 
remained n mistenous xed through which it 
has been impossible to peer to obtain glimpses 

of more nnuent examples So that in fact no 

lithic data exists for judging and estimating 
the art of the PreAIaurjan periods On the 
other hand the pnucitj of FreAlaurv an remains 
has raised in manv ot us impatient expectation 
of a discovery to tdl ut th s blank and hare al«o 
engendered in us n pardonable though »omcw hat 
unscientific inclination to Attribute I're^Maurvatt 
dates to finds whxh Are incapable of carrying 
ich attribution on the basis of scientibc 
evidence Mr Jayawal « Attribution therefore 
for more reasons than one deserves careful 
consideration 

The two statues in question l Illustrations V 
Rod ll| wen: discovered ne ir I atna itt 1^12 and 


subsequent!! presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in I ''JO lu 1S79 thci were removed to 
the Indian Museum Calcutta where they can 
now be seen in th Uhurhut Gallery Each ol 
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Back \ iew of Pig B 
leiaee of Vakxka from Patna 
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In tins connection I cannot help obscrx 
ing that Americans veil inclining 
Amu icans ln%c strange ideas concerning 
the Onent ‘The werage person in the 
t mted States explained one of nn \ oung 
m omen students in oriental politics ‘ knows 
verj little uearlx nothing nlioiit the 
Fastirn countries cspccmllx thur go\eni 
ments ce montic conditions and plitloso 
pine'll \ e\\s ConsequentK Orientals 
nr ooked upon gcncrallx as ignorant 
superstitious had w ar<l a hunch 
of queer ptoj ks a sw arm of Imrbarmns • 
So todnx w rote ! rasinus a m m 
stands aghast at the thought of pa\ mg 
for bis boy s education a sum which would 
buj a foal or lure a farm sen ant 
* Frugality— it is another name for 
madness After four hundred \ cars 
traces of the madness of Erasmus arc still 
to lie found exerx where And in \mcnca 
teaching is perhaps the poorest paid craft 
but irrespectitc of anx monetary comjicnsa 
tion Idoenjox nn work and do like all 
mv students in all my classes The men 
and women who frequent m% lecture rooms 
are bright 1 een and alert young folks 
Quick to catch the point they are I dare 
sax the intellectual peers of any students 
in the world Nexertheless there are 
moments of depression when I wonder if 
mx labor w ill ex er bear the desired fruit 
I was therefore *cheere\ when I recencd 
the follow mg line a short time ago from 
one of mv students Speaking of the a nine 
of the course in Oriental Politics the 
writer remarked 

Til s course has gixen me an entirely different 
xiewponvt of Oriental affairs and has helped me 
more than anv other course I li axe had It lias 
broa lened me and made me take nn active 
interest m the Orient \\ hereas before I pa d no 
attent on to it It has also developed in me a 
great sjmpathj for the people of the Onent 
for I can now appreciate tl eir side of quest ons 
as ell as ours The course has indeed changed 
my pi llo-mphy of life 

V 

The Department of Political Science at 
the State University of low a has justly 


acquired n reputation throughout the land 
for its high qu ihtj of w ork And for such 
nn achievement great credit is dtic to the 
head of the Department I)r Benjamin 
I Shmnhuugh The one word which 
sums up thcphdosopht of this distinguished 
political thinker and educator is scrxice, 
Or as he might put it citizen training 
His aiews on the subject are so refreshing 
niul illuminating th it thc\ are 
pondering oxer ‘ The education of the 
citizen for citii'cnship m\s Professor 
Slinmbnugh in\ olx es a knowledge of the 
relation of the citizen to the state and its 
gox eminent— espccmllx an understanding 
of legal and political rights and pnxilcges 
and legal and political duties ind 
obligations 

The emphasis m such training will shift from 
time to time in accordance with the outlook of 
the period and the changing conceptions of the 
supreme purposes of the state Thus during 
the period of the \mcncnn Rcxolution the 
rights of citizens \\ ere stressed later the orgnni 
zation of government xxns emphasized while 
to-day in the United ktntcs the duties and 
obi gntions of citizenship arc m the foreground 
* Again other lines of training or education 
such ns training for the professions xoeationnl 
training teacher training training in tl e 
sciences and training in the arts— which are 
offered by the state to citizens through courses 
of instruction in publ c schools nnd in tlic state 
colleges and universities should not lie confused 
w itb citizen training or training for citizenship 
These man} 1 nes of education are all \er\ 
important nspects of training for life Thex 
contribute culture method technique and 
efficiency to the life of the citizen Hut none of 
these 1 ncs of education nor nil of them afford 
training for citizenstnp ns s, c h Train ng for 
citizenship it must be clearly understood is a 
specific In e of education 

And it is this specific education w Inch 
the State Unix ersitx of low a is prox iding 
through its Department of Political 
Science so efficientlx 

SumiiMiRA Bose m a ph i> 
Lecturer in Political Science 
State Umxerstty of low a 
Iona City USA 
July 1 1919 
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the figure* assume nmn kigiiiUimet. than an 
nccde.italTcscmt1ai.ce oftxpe Won. t*nmpks 
of (,nn than sculpture* know I«* ,kU ' 
is tin. ini triable characteristic of V iksii w c g 
Jnrubli ill Kulwrt lu 1" «"< <>"* " f ll " 



Figure P 

Image of \aksha from Parkham 
Mathura Mu«ecm 


\akshas the presiding gemux of Lanka (Cejlonl 
arttrittr hear* the appellation K. ilasodara 
Dr \ ogcl lias -suggested that the Parkhai 
.mage is Kubera Most ptobabl) the imag 


n promt* (inrdlnl !mko the presiding' gcmti* of 
M it Ini r a and its left 1mm! ten probnlm nmnl 
the purse the onUnnn insignia ilanclutn/i) of a 
Vnksha ns m the Mmiiblmdrn image In* the 
Pitrkham una^t both the hands arc broken 
event —but trom tin md Italian of the place near 
the at rust w litre the left hand touched the torso 
it is almost certain that the left hand had n 
smutar ettetude. ns the image ot \! imlilmdra 
The right hand of the litter image ob\ious|\ 

c arneil the H i ulmh 

The two statues from I'ntiui cuntmsk enough 
mutate the Mnmbli ulra image m the attitude 
of their left hand which is obuouslj of n hand 
eirrjing koine Ik e\ > olucct The almost 
identical Ik at at right angle ol the left hands 
of the two Patn i statues as also the repetition 
of the folds «f the draperies are difficult to 
explain on the supposition of the so-cnllexl f mil!) 
resemblance between tlic two There t< not ante 
a small irit\ in gestures hut also m the folds of 
the t Ihuti the hanging ends md the knobs of 
the garments which ilong with the other 
common fc iturcs of the tw o figures umlouhtedh 
proelnim them as twins Vs we shall presenth 
sex tliei ire twins nonologicnlf) The 
inxstcnous identiti of dress and ittitude ore 
elude nn> supposition of their l*mg indie iduil 
p irtrait statues Thei arc jn fiet ‘icons 
\iut if the studi ol the two either tigurcs cited 
iboic (I ig II and 1 J nnd the attitude of the 
left hnnel offer am data— the\ proclaim \ere 
louells thet thei are the minus of \akshas 
Mr Vnin Sen Lecturer in Hindu Vrt to tile 
1 nncrsit) of Calcutta to whom we *howed 
these photogr ephs reaihlv endorsed the 
suniliami of the type ami ittitude and he Ins 
favoured the accept mex of mdentiheatioil of the 
Patna statues ns images of \ eksh is 

While the I’arkhun is dnergent in mam 
points from the image of M mibli idra the 
twins from Tatn i ire insepir ibK comie-ctcd 
with each other hi more points of contact thin 
could be expected on the b isis ol i common 
Yxksha t\pe Tlus master caws eaiMUietviii 
seems to be explained bi the text of the 
\Iahi miytin * which goes an m\ nimble 
catalogue of Vakshis winch according to the 
text had seats— at different places in mcietlt 
India — each ct> hating itl tutelari \aksha 
Vpart from the Vf ihi nwiun we liaie 
independent eiidencc of the existence of 
widespread cults connected with the V akshas 
in t anotis parts of India before the advent ol 
the Christian era But the V th i may an be its 
geographical and iconologtcal data helps us to 
identif) lanous sites with which the mrious 
\xkshas enumerated were associated Thus the 
archaeological e\ idenee of the identiti of the 
image of the Vnksha called Mambhadra denies 

* L« Catalogue *des V aksa dans La 
Mahama) un bv MSiliam Leu— Journal 
Vsiatique Janvier— 1 erener ldl 3 pp 20 to 138 
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BICAMLR1L LEGISLATURES 


““ »'“■ SE,™ - 

, a rhejar»:*a| of n,, n mi . Rantay AfatdinaU 

I* » * „ ,i>™*SS^4?" b ” ' l»'"» 

<-in\ir*» ■ / M Roitrtten 

S SttaSS W "« fc Penmen 

Bill appear to fai our h" * le Ind . lan Lefonns 
for India It ™ ° ur bi-cameral legislatures 

examine the device of n P ed , m . th,s article to 

The stock 2 “ °. w , l)n(1 chamber 
‘be bLcnmeraj S ^ent of the Protagonists of 
^here there ’ ’ ha J, practically ciery 

Problem Whit ^ Second Chamber 

*be bi-cameral L t( S T™ » that 

universal therefore tW become almost 
axiom of thw iM, aff* V ,tnsa cardinal 
*ccond breath fW -l t tutlo . n ’ 1 ' cr eed In the 
nowhere has that p^blem h ? lp adm T ,tt,n S tha t 

‘bat even where the 8 ? Ired And 

established on a ? Chamber has been 

have not been avoided r^I C bls,s d'^culties 
Problem p ?] ded [The Second C/nmbcr 

Problem is to dissolvent .* 1 !' <; ' <;corld Chamber 
weans to avo.d 1 ~! sts and . the 

°ot creating or mvitrni/.u be found m 

exist nT, ‘*ng them where they do not 

brat ' out in CuroM^p Revolutions of 1018 
and Bulgana wereTr’ea^? ,ia Grwcf 

future most of the I y uni-cameral and m 

probability gorn^ toTd a ". Sta c- te,are 'very- 
systems h “ to ad °Pt Single Chamber 

eitfffoTowmg theViZ ? nt, J h Pomimons, 
country or forr«t h7. e Xa p!e of their mother 
of Partiaments^ hL neCeS i' ty and ‘he Mother 
sjstem, yet ln t h e local *^-°?, tc<T tbe bi-etmeral 
offome of the Coiner ,L r P rov >ncial Councils 
stiU prevails The “ nl ' C '' mer -? 1 ■*•**»« 

the most important £ rov, ” ce of Ontario 
“5 d the new prov,.;,? Canadian provinces 
adopted the syltem„r m the V est have all 
Similarly ‘foii^® *h a Sln 8', e Chamber 
the incorporated r n j? „‘ be example of Canada 
Africa are relieved ”f e sh° f *^ U , m0n0f South 
Chambers Amt * ‘^ e burden of Upper 

•ingle-chamber svstem h 7 sat,sfac tory The 
w Canada for & has S lvcn satisfaction 
C ° pronn « ^ith a single 


chang^to^two^cCrablre' 0 it to 

wo,Sc„°t th t" Sroth 1 ^ i as ^ sst 

[The Snoad Chnmhr I Chamber^ 

Then w by did the Colonit « ml P, \ 1 ' ”»mt 71] 
system nt all' There w ere th^H 1 " Camc ™ 

reason, which led to the factors or 

um h ^jp «* ft£2 c3K? of tIie 
J™* 1 tlicdominatio^o^fir^ Co, ° n,es 

therefore they w ished to fo?ln,. e " ° ,,es and 
the same safeguards that and adopt 

the United Stat^ of V^nca to S 

Chambers tn all countnes hat , &co " d 
r „ cons , ervat, ' c bodies Ana d «'ffned 

, Go ? ncd * hate certainly fu"fillld ,L , ' Ca ' nera l 
>ng function of n Second r?„ . <tc retard 
«rtT meaenre »h»h „ “1, “ l a " b " ‘'carl, 
has had to pass the ordeal I/ 1 dcm °crntic 
tions Tien so well trirtl a mfi f sev cral rejec 
l”n k c ® ,n Pensation act is 2 n s'” 1111 ' "orl 
The blC S f,n t,,e Australnn Commo C ' ,,C< ‘ , 3t ‘" 

The early immigrants tbar ^ { n " ca,tl »7 

were the land owners anil n.^ai .'S'acs 
These colonists ''ereconscr^tivesfu ° Ch, ' se,, 
*emp«ament and tradition whither „ nccess <‘y 

"»r 

«“*“/ or l ,n P or tan«?"t 1 , e C ” , b att '’ c bc<f 

““s 1 

n;°r " ,,h ° u * * Ws 

nen among the ane.ent sllre! J ' , , b ' Indo "cd 

s-mbs trSSr *S5W 

Lord Bryce [ then Mr B^- ref* 'f* e In 1879 
select betw een the nresen m J sa ' d if I had 
onechamber I should prefcr^ne^ h f X ' ord '' and 
The Second Chamber of iw chan >ber 

partly elected and nerir d South Alnca uTlfl 
Chambers 1’“% nammaled ^Up " % 



the U S America are entirely elected assemblies 
The Redons Real and Sentimental Tor 
The Existence Of The Second 
Chamber Examined 

Two English political philosophers Leckv 
and SidgwicL have supplied political nnd con 
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The Second Chamber of France Belgium the of the states she absorbed in 1SG0 [Cot rrn 

be' th r'Srded S a.' d '” b^amfral' SratTV? nl“ 

SiMtrcrlaud the Australian Commomi ealtl. and commenting on “JcaUX^of^heJiern ^ 

tatne of the German people the Federal council 
[the Bundesrath] the members of winch are 
appointed by the governments of the individual 
r ederal States is the representatn e of the 
different states of which the Empire is composed 
inaaumwiciw miciu^u The Reichstag embodies the unity of the nation 

titutionnl writers with stock arguments an the Federal Council is the common organ or 
favour of second chambers LecI y the tory his thirty five states _ . f 

tonan and political thinker believed that the This explains the origin and ruson d'etre of 
necessity of a Second Chamber to exercise a the second chamber in Germany And if the 
controlling modifying retarding nnd steadying Social stic Republic retains this old relic it will 
influence has ncqutnd almost the position of be for the sake of similar federalist reasons nnd 
an axiom Sulgw ick on the other hand per not to act as a moderating influence a check 
suaded people to believe that the main end for Thl Second Chamber In Switzerland 
which a Senate was constituted was that all The Swiss Second Chamber is called Stan 
legislative measures may receive a second con derath or Council of States It w as forced upon 
s kration by a bod} diflerent in character from Sw ltzerland almost by the identical circuni 
the nnmarv representative assembly and if stances nnd necessity n9 was the Senate saddled 
possible superior or supplementary in intellcc on t ij e United States W itli a view to unite the 
tual qualifications ’ 22 Cantons ( districts ) inhabited by three dis- 

But ns a matter of fact a careful and critical tinct races nnd speaking as many languages 
study of the grow tli and history of Second , nto n str ong federated Republic they established 
Chambers furnishes a more rational and t j, e Council of States in which each of the Can 
plausible explanation for the prevalence of the tons sent two representatives irrespective of 
m-camcral system than the philosophical their sue or population It was devised as a 
apology or utilitarian reasons offered bv variotts compensation for surrendering their autonomy 
writer* who have been under the influence of to the Central Government It maintained the 


Iecky or Sidgwick or continental constitu 
tionalists 

In Europe or America wherever the bi 
cameral sv stem prevails the Second Chamber 
is based either on historical or traditional 
foundations as is the casein England Italy nnd 
Sweden and as vv as also the case in Iltingarv 


Ixfon. the November (1918) Revolution swept area of G1 square miles 


idea of equality and sovereignty of each Canton 
Therefore vve need not be surprised at such pro 
portional inequities that the Canton of Berne 
with over G to 000 inhabitants and 2G00 square 
miles of territory has as many representatives 
id the Second Chamber ns the Canton of 
Appenzell with a population of 14,000 nnd an 


Tjif Second Cha&bfr in Ami rica 
At the termination of the war of American 
Indepen Icnce the old thirteen States vv crc a loo«e 
confederation But they soon became disgustcl 
with the impotent nml pitiable confederation 
which could clo nothing but beg and deliberate 
they longed for a strong and lasting union 
Therefore they contrived to bring the States 


it aw ay , or it has been forced on tbcm by the 
peculiar needs nnd circumstances of the countries 
concerned ns is the case with Germany 
Switicrlnnl Trance nnd the Unite 1 States of 
Nmcrica 

The Second Chamber in Gfhmanv (hi i oki 
TllF REVOLt-TJON OI \OVLMIU R 1919) 

The German Second Chamber the Bundesrath „ - - - 

is historically the descendant of the Council of together into n more perfect confederation ’ 
tic old Germanic Confederation It was esta [President Valsati Congressional Government 
ihsledwith a view to reconcile nnd unite the P 13 J It was not expected that the sturdy 
mkpendent Germanic Stntcs an 1 the Free self reliant masterful men who hnd won indepen 
Cites It was the keystone <5T the German deuce for their colonies bv passing through 
Emp re Lowell while describing the Bimdes- flames of battle would readily transfer tl eif 
rath said The [ fiftv-eight ] scats m the affection from the new made states which were 
Umdcsrath are d stnbntcd' among the states thur homes to tl e federal government [ C( n 
and tl e cities in such rt wav that cadi of them gressionnl Government ] 
is entitled to the same number of votes ns m the However the American patriots were soon 
d <d of tl e oil Gcnname Confederation when convinced that to become n strong independent 
that bodv proceeded m / lenutn except that nation it was absolutely necessary to consol late 
Baxam tv* a pan of the inducement to join the into n great Republic tite United states Consc- 
I inn : re was given six delegates instead of four qncntly tliev adopted the poher of comprom 
nrd I ru*«a obtnined [ twenty delegates] tho»c and conciliation ?tc fVwnNr, which is the 
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42? 


work of a band of \mencan patriot* fnnk.lv 
admit* The equality of representation m the 
Senate is the result of a compromise between the 
opposite pretentions of the large and the small 
state* [ The Fed rihst p 3H5 ] Tl at is 
\t hv such n large ‘Hate as that of \cv\ York vv ith 
a population of 9 113 f 14 ha* no more teprescu 
tatives in the Vnate than the State of \ev ada 
which Ins a paltry population of HI S75 

Thus we see that the Henate tl e American 
Second Chamber is the Icerstonc of the l nion 
It has also constitutional ends to sene The 
equal representation in the Senate is a constitn 
tiona] recognition of tl e in In iclnal and re«ulnary 
sovereignty of each Heate It balances the States 
njn nst the Central Government the House 
of Representatives against the Senate and 
the Senate against both the House and the 
President The 1 ederal sts also believed that 
the Senate ns a second branch of legislature 
might protc a solitary check on government 
It appeared to them the real foundation of 
thelmon \ml jet two out of the thirteen 
original States kept nloof lor a considerable 
period and those that d d join the l nton d d «o 
under n keen sense of «clf sacrifice The President 
at one time was denied the precedence to the 
Governor of New York 

Apparently \mencn could not be united 
Without the Second Chamber in which each of 
the 40 States has 2 representatnes That is 
to say the bi<ameral sistem was forced upon 
the Vnitctl State* brnecess tv and it was not 
n mere constitutional paraphernalia or a 
constitutional cheek on the Vadwal proclivities 
of the lower chamber 

The Second Chiui kk is I kime 

One Wight legitimated ask w hv d d the 
Revolutionary nn I Republican France enact m 
IHT'i that the leg slat ivc | ower shall be 
exrrc ml bv tw o assemblies the Chamber of 
Deputies nnl 'senate The answer to this 
pertinent question can onlr be gathered from 
the Const tittiooal and 1 ohtu.nl History of 
Frantc I between 17*0 an 1 ts” ) And n 
cntical stu li of the Huston will convince the 
reader that the second Chamber the senate 
had become a political necessity to I ranee for 
e«tabl shingthc equl bnum between the rival 
^ot t\ ad partws w h uh. were wi a«cew taoev wh«w 
finally the constitution was drawn up in its 
present permanent shape m 

Vnotucr ini 5 >ottant fact to be home in tttuid ta 
that it t» the discontented aad hungry masses 
that actually brought about t!.e Revolution, 
shed thru blood for nan! suffered for it ar.d on 
account of it vet the fruits of the victory were 
tu ovtd bv the mid lie classes, the lawyers and 
Other well-to-do classes— the Trench bourgeoisie 
TheVtook the orjfamsat on of the 'state an 1 
Nxiety into the r hards and established, boor 
grots institutions. The conservative elements 
predom natal Thee adopted all possible consti- 


tutional safeguards to keep under control radical 
proclivities and political enthusiasts 

The two great political thinkers and const jtu 
t ion mongers of the .Revolutionary period 
Mourner and Abbe Sic yes denounced the tn 
camera! system of the dneie/i Regime Mounter 
m his Yoavcffes Observations bur As Beats 
Generaux condemned that svsteni and mam 
tamed that a constituent assembly must be 
one nnd mdu i»ible And Abbe Siei es in Qu est 
ce-tjuedc Tiers L titer/ 5 made out a case for 
um-caraeral legislature He w as of opinion . 
that If a Hccond Chamber dissents from 
the first it is mischievous if it agrees tv ith it 
it is superfluous 

Vfter the overthrow of the Monarchy the 
Convention having proclaimed Trance a Repub! c 
adopted the single chamber svsteni by an 
overwhelming majority of 849 to 89 vote* 

The Directory whose worst feature was its 
corruption on replacing the Contention re insti 
luted the Sxonl Chamber irl 179o under the 
name of Conceit tic Inciens council of elders 

Duong the Consulate the leg stature rciertctf 
to three estates Vndwhcn Napoleon became 
Cntporor he practi alii convene 1 the Senate into 
a House of Lords filling it with the d gmtancs 
and nobles whom he created to form n Coort 
the paraphernalia of royaltj * 

The Secou l Chamber tn one font! or other 
continued to exwt in Trance until it was again 
abolished during the Hftond Republ C in 184H 
This Republ c jroclaimed that All public, 
powers emanate from the people \nd haring 
wntten on their banner Liberia Tratcmitv 
Equal tj thu delegated all the legi latiic 
powir to a <mgk nimble of 7^0 members 
electelbv uiuier<al sufferage and Sc guobos 

adds Thev di I not want two Chambers 
because a second house sectued an aristocratic 
institution [seignobos Pol ttcnl History of 
C ntcmporarv Europe p IGo J 

Lnfortunatety the democratic republ cars 
iflStbin tlieir enthusiasm committed pi hlieal 
suicide bv vesting nil the political power m the 
presilent The peasant* had no pol Heal 
educanon thev knew but one name that of the 
Fmperor Napoleon thev voted for that name 
Loins Napoleon promised to remain faithf it to 
the democratic Republic. an 1 to ilefcn I the 
constitution Theref re Trance d xi Ini by 
7 300 000 rotes a"a n«t (7*0 000 to delegate 
to the Prince 1 resident the rich t of drawing up 
the C< n<ti!ution Tic nation [thus] abdicated 
its *ovenn~ntr [LnmJ ndec Modem I/iston- 

WL \I p 13$] 

The conservative or monarchical element tv as 
strong in the assembly There were 500 
monarchists elected through the influence of the 
clergy and the rovalnt middle cla«« who played 
into the hands of Louis Napoleon By coop rf 
etJt he got himself rc-ekcled for ten wars 
>nd lights position prettv secure he establL*bed 
a «ccon 1 a«rrabh rehab not Ion" i4er was 
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\mt Tilt vntlt iho*oi In fcmi V llic iirewiiulcruicc oftlii Orleiiml* 
refused to v otc for their c indidates On tr>e 
<«.oml dav of voting they tame to nn under 
it tending with tlic Left tliev detached 1 * 


called the Senate 

hint pa *cd a senator! d decree l>t;ocl inning 
Napoleon III Emperor of the 1 rim.lt [/’o/t 

^Ihe^Senatc has survived tip to the present Uicinuh^trs (Legitimists) front the : ” ,n J‘JE£ 
time though lie who revived it) fell at Vdtn on b% offering than sots m the Senate Th)s 

3rd September 1870 lodttion succeeded m electing >S of the - J ■ 

Now the question is win did the 1 rcitcli Senators from the Left with 0 legitimist" 
people after the fall of the Empire, tolerate the ng unit eight candidates of the Kignt 

'Second Chamber’ Here is ail explan ition fdr [fbit/ P -01 j . 

thn apparenth suicidal polio The 1 rcnch Historian M C Scignobosconfirn^ 

"When the news of the capitulation of Sedan the conclusion l ime come to regarding the 
reached Pans 4 the mob broke m er> mg ‘Dow n causes of the establishment of the Second Chamber 
w ith the 1 mpirc ' Long In e the Rqntbhc » nml m 1 87J, w hen it w ns possible for I ranee to 1m e 

the republic was proclaimed m the midst of rejected it finalh and for good lie sacs, tb 

tumult The 1 rcncli nation was stiU at war Bjstera established be the Assembly was the 
with Prussia although the I mpirc had fallen result of compromise, ns no majority could ic 
The 1 rcnch patriots had no time to think of the found to support nn\ complete constitution 
first or the second chamber It was enough for [Ibid 20 J] 

them to have regained their freedom! The The brief «-Uteh that I have given above 
republican patriots having *>ct up their Prov iston males it quite clear that Republican I ranc 
al Government devoted themselves to the defence adopted the bi-cnincral sjslcni with a view to 
of their fatherland But the masses were bal incc and reconcile various parties just r»s 
against the continuing of the w ar Therefore Sw itzerland and the United States adopted d 
when the elections took place in Februarv 1871 
4 the peasants avoided the republican ticket ns 
the war ticket and voted for the ‘peace ttcl ct* 

Asm lSt9^ the majoritv m the Assembly wr* 


itli a view to balance and reconcile the Cantoris 
or the States In each of thc«e three cases it i* 
cvidenth (admitted ns a access -irj evil) a key 

. ... „ stone of their national edifice, ft means to the 

made up of men of the old monarchist parties great and national unity and the foundation 
(Orlemusts and Legitimists) elected bj the of great Republics 


peasant* [Poll Hist of Cant I nropc p IDO] 

This monarchical Asscmbl) deferred the proclatna 
tion 6f the republic until 1873 

In the meantime the differences on constitu 
tioiril matters between the various Monarchical 
Republican and Revolutionary parties con 
turned However when the Mon irelnst coali 
tion broke up it lost the power of detcrmin 
ing at will the form of government for Trance 
And a group of men deserting the Right Centre 
joined t! c Left and earned bj a majontv of one 
the imendment offered bj Wallon which by 
giv mg to the Executive the title of the President 
of the Republic recognised by implication, 

the Republic as the definite government of France Lurope Vol I pp 21 &, 25] 
r iV- ir ; llfcitl P -OV) The mere f-ict tint tht bynnte m Fniice, is 

One difficulty htung been surmounted the meicctue body dots not moke it immune from 
c tiler presented itself Opinion ms dntded the nntural incidence of tlic Second Clnmbef 
tmmdnigtWbijenmerd nr traml system Mhtch is mtennbly bound to be eonscmti e °„d 
ofleot loti, re T1 e need of comoerot,„„ l-t«~., udyencto nil projresstt e chnnges Bejtuse An 


However the defects of the Second Chamber* 
m the three republican countries arc apparent 
both to the natives of these countries anil to the 
foreign students of their Constitution That 
acute and profound student of Continent'll 
Constitutions Mr Lowell President of Harv aril 
University referring to the French Senate savs*. 

\t one time it stood very low in public esteem 
on account of its origin font was created bf 
Reactionaries m the National Assembly and was 
regarded ns a monarchical institution and that 
the extreme [French] Radicals have never 
ceased to demand its abolition [Lowell 
Goternments and Pirties w Continental 


oflegi lature T1 e need of co-operation between 

various political parties was also keenly felt indirec tlv elected" aVe lu t s<: rt !‘ 

.n g T m™er%he" P 3lf ™ 

President slioulcl\p[ omt the S tutors the Left .nntrol 'ery far removed from the effective 
H 1 ° «’ th it thej^hoi 11 be elected bv universal s“ , !V erc ss not n sta & f 

The Orlefunsts iiiuu„cd to defe it TVnnf.co * ler 5 nrc 70 socialist 

who has seen th c 


Mr Robert Dell 


a? 1S t ‘ wV ocr 2 t,c motion i-ventuallv it was «f7e "no nas seen m>- 

tl V ll Yi Senators should be elected by' a/? French Constitution during luS 

! snir m,1> 80 » 1 "ncmli pyrty urn, lm,c ™„fm 1 P ' lr " und is -t most 

Mf STi 1 , '.eft LntfL chimed 30 O ' 01 F «” ch Pities 

ltnumSttff- , t 8 . ' not lit then nil ,»V' "Ifttever it mav b® 

ut tj e Impcmh t p irtv a S^ond Chamber altogether 

1 v* The baekvv ar Iness of Nocnl legisUtiod 
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to 1 ranee the grossly unjust incidence of 
taxation these nre due to the Senate which has 
consistently obstructed every effort to improve 
social conditions [2bid p 3>> ] 

The evil and retrogressive effect of the Second 
Chamber in trance is quite apparent The ranch 
people adopted the tvs ©-chamber system for the 
peculiar reasons that I hue already given Thev 
are not alone in this respect Even the two most 
remarkable constitutions , those of Switzerland 
and America have committed this blunder And 
Bagehot adds also. The evil of two co-equal 
llo i*w of distinct natures is obvious it 
produces the maximum impediment— the dead 
lock Then he also reminds us that they 
committed this blunder 1 became naturally 
a little state w ill like nnd must like to sec some 
token some memorial mark of its old mdeocn 
denee preserved in the Constitution bv which 
that independence was extinguished [\\ niter 
Bcgehot English Constitution pp — OS ] 

and that memorial mark in the care ofbwiUer 
land and tmcnca are their Second Ui iraber* 

Tim bl.COM! CKtMBLK IS UaiMI 
the ilovsb or Loros 

The British House of Lords is one of the two 
most ancient Vcond Chamber* in the World — the 
other being that of Hungary which resembled 
the former both in Us origin and compo«ition 
The House of Lords evolved out of the Great 
Council the Uitcnagemot the kings ndvi-orv 
committee '\ hah consisted of ins inncipnl 
vassal* It gradually transformed itrelt into n 
‘chamber of hereditary peer* enjoying their 
honours bv virtue of a grant Ironi the crown 

Some people are inclined to believe that the 
power ol the lords n verv limited But ns u 
ni Uter of fact Ihev still possess and doexervi't 
trcmcii lous power They are a great hindrance 
on t an obstruction to nil progre*'i\eand popular 
legislation They can defeat or mutilate tine 
legislation except a finance Bell, and that they do 
n >t like The present House of Lords represent* 
the titled i lutoiricv Its factions can. be lununv 
n«cd thus It ih-vusse* niters and rejects 
bill* It is n stan ling committee of the Con-er 
vative I* irtr (as it were] nod keeps watch oxer 
the pol th.nl arrangements an hr which its cla«s 
subsist*. [6oc niism and Loreenraenc \oL II 
IT- 1 

It is suicidal to unaiitu*c the powers of a 
conservative and reactionary assembly of 'e*ted 
mtereat* The record of the do iiisr* of the House 
of Lonls is alarming To name only a few 
me isures that the Horn, if Lords l -as tame l 
down or mutilated The Lords resisted a It tt 
for the pro tec non of the hies of Ltigl sh women 
and. children for th rtv vtars. from k**42 to 
1S72. They «. pposisl the Workmen * Compcc «ation 
kit aod uiutCkued the Enploiers tiabltv Bill 
w The same year tlvev reacted Radwnv 

Vrrnnt* BIC an t epjKveil the Lout Lire and 
Metvhant stun l,, <t Ct “During the pa*t I0O 
vetrs, on* tne^iVc tn tl-c Commons t-ul the 


House of Lords has never contributed one iota 
to popular libertv or popular freedom or done 
anything to adv ance the commonweal During 
tint time it Ins protected every abu«e and 
sheltered ev ery privilege , it has denied justice and 
delayed reform 7n the same debate an Inslt 
M P Air McNeill said that the Lords were 
the implacable enemies of Irish rights and 
liberties The Lords have nlw ays treated every 
measure of conciliation and justice towards the 
tnsh people with contumeh and contempt ’ 
{ Barfiamentnrv Ochntes 23 June 1007 ] And 
if we substitute India for Ireland the indict 
ment will hold good in ense of India too Their 
attitude towards Indian aspirations and reforms 
of Indian Gov eminent, has been no less reaction 
an an l contemptuous 

Leaving aside the question of India and 
Ireland eien in the domestic affairs of England 
thev have done enough mischief Mr Llovd 
George the present Premier remarked m the 
Commons ten venrs ago that the Lords have 
rejected or mutilated a good mam Bills They 
have so mutilated B 11s ns to take life out of 
them And referring to the Education Bill he 
ad led It is not always necessary to kill a man 
vouinav simple deprive him of his limbs And 
that is what was done with the Education Bill 
The process has been going onfora three quarters 
of a cctiturv He also quoted n passage from the 
speech of Jo-ei h Chamberlain Member for West 
llirrumch im Thev have more than once 
brought the country to the verge of rerolution , 
and thev have again and again mutilated 
delaved or rejected Bills of the first importance 
which arc now universally accepted to be 
salutary and expedient [ Hansard 2o June 
1007] 

\nv hereditary and irresponsible, assembly 
voull do the same wherever it thrives or w 
instituted w hciher on European or k*nttc soil 

It is purely a matter ol historical neci lent, 
that the Lmt»h '-econd Chamber happens to be 
one of the tw o most ancient ‘Vcond Chamber* 
The Hungarian •second Chamber has been swept 
away with the House ot Hapsburg by the 
November Revolution The time will I hope 
soon come when nnotlier ancient Chamber 
meets the same fate \t present those w ho Are 
for its abolition nrein the minority w Parliament 
though tbtir number in the eounlrv is very large 
It v* an open *ectet that when the Labour I artv 
come-* into pow rr one of its principal acts vvaJl be 
the abolition of the Hou*e ot Lord*. Mr Phil n 
Nnowdon has openly said The Labour party t* 
opposed to a *cv©nd chamber, no matter how 
such a chamber is constituted 


ms t’EOPosiis 


l UK its KEtOSX v»t» 


CBOUTtOV 

The Kop*e of Lord* was abolished hr tbc 
Long PaAament during the Commonwealth 
when on March 10 1(U0 the Comnnn* of 
England as-crrbl d ra I ariuunent endin'* bv too 
long experience that th of Lords , B *e- 



, tfe’uS'i «3S"tk!“ of reforming 

saraiaSwWa^A 

sition from the popular 1 W ^P C md compo 
should * act rS,“ > ®s*emblj and that it 
conduct of ® ‘he 

so much power of delav Vto riL ,! not . I,aie 

Got eminent TheY'« ° cl0 o the machmerv 

S;?™-; ciMbJaSjSK js»rf "™ 

sons to be a riY-ii V na ' ee< I ua ‘P°"ei' 
oppose people s w ill « L k Lo " er House and to 
The t« o u „ l ' n t , h -sexpresserl through „ 
«ns„lered ««S P™«P>« "huh Ihet 
» n S« Second Chamber £^ aam * QrL °ns<ruct 

' ;s? w'v^SSB, ^ Bir 2 i”T« 


nr C \mi k vl i rcisi \ti nrs 


conditions «naer reformed or new 

the conclusion 

*« •. fOHvert 

Experts to ret isc the n,it. SOrt of Committee of 

Scr," 4 p ,'t“;rLr pr °££ >tks 

of or'kX " 1 Rf ’■ NComS 

to the nets passed or to out the M Mtape 

before the B JI ,« .n trod need T ," pr0per fo ™ 

j 5 S^W,fi , '^!Sf t <*««*?« tSJ 

*' w £«* ^£? 53 ,X fs „5 

r - • * ,ntfr 


•‘ nibble number of°“SmMe" t ' Mn , tht ‘*»W 

"ten of personal I™ p We nnd experienced 

j-Kommentl^at th'e I!oJ2r!rf r „T hcr , ffore thev 

tw o sets of members ** to should ha,c 
elected by the panels tJ ^ “t G members to be 

Jonmon, d.slnCtrf u° f !'“« of 

as a n electorate fbl onp geographical groups 

•l«n,o„ for -the I* rfSeftPif" »fl«r tick 

a^jsantfs ~i -as 

Wssfs^?? 03 * *■ 

( a V h ' v P 0,nt to *hc fail,,™ ^i h ’ S re P rw en 
C Th da . and V " ^aland ° f tI,e ,T «em >n 
,,,* ni: experienced retired r .- 1 
administrators are bound 1 1. serr ints or 
fnits \nd tho«e Governors t* pett *' bureau 

sublet peoples has had h^Ti 3tomcd to rule 

^BssgsesiF&Za 

“"»S S“ue ,o r «“^"V,’” h 

tCfStS,"'",™ fr °,' n their procon* 1 
menl 'ol II p C0 P 1 I®*”*"* nndGo tern 

Hous«jof C Lonls t,,e pro,>,cm °f tl e reform of the 

o^iments for ^d ogams t C °the d |^ a, Y l cnt,c,s « 
^ and bnn f « S‘US^ 


bi-cameral IcgThtunL hi,' ,i, as experience of all 

Chimlier m all comb t,a ns " h “ S \ he Wd 

”t hindrance to all n r o~„ ,S bt 2 und lo prote 
ultimate!, acts as a dra<*- ££?l ,re legislation It 

the Legislative \sSl v C,ltcL 

section of socretv and the fi n I ' con »enati\e 
t«me are insatiably for a ^" m 5 nts 0 f the 
bemuse they are always Chamber 

under control the progress,,* *1 ™ Sted ,n , keeping 
l n . d r ' l <Jicnl tendeneL of a ^ i* S 0f Soc,e ‘v 
This point has been \erv-iH P op ° ,ar chamber 
\lr.‘, hC ‘H est constitutionally^ lH "strat«f 
Montagu Chelmsford Refom* n docu ment the 

PS* 7 ^ond Chamber The CnTV' S , Tl,ev 

lor India so that »i,_ J lnt Council of Staff 

£^*- 5 ®"i«,g* 52 V?Sr« 

men who would nnf D i to secure 

uccept nomination to 1 a eIect, on or eveTi 
''bfc ‘b« majority of memberlV > ° S ‘ tC r asscm bly 
«atu, from themselves aw 'f e ° fn dlff "ent 
did confession of motives t u mirC ‘bn can 
valuable check They regard it a? a 

l .f^ Ct | U i exarn methis machmer, . 

general how it works of checks 

Fifty ye ars nffo Prcsidenf^V ’ ts cffcct ,s 

°T Second Chambers we- 1 , L 9 n «U reminds 
ground that thcv acteT as a . defe nded on the 

5 wSi: 

breal° P P ub,ic °P ,n 'on as°to re"° t so . mnc h to 
, n J? a i ters a g a mst it “res^t and build uo 
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\ Nxond Chamber namp a* n check strangle* 
public opinion Ml constitution il checks can 
work effectively only in norm'll time* when they 
serve no purpose but collapse, or nrc n*uall\ 
disregarded in time* ofdistrc** when ther might 
have proved useful W here there i* n Second 
Chamber to dice! the First the litter doe* not 
nnh«c the full ix*pon*ibilitY nnd i* inclined to 
blame the tipper liou*c for its own faults The 
distribution of legislative nsponsilnhti nl*o 
encourage* dishonest! nnd w ilful obstruction 
If mspitc of the inherent nnd inevitable defect* 
of a Set ond Chandler the innihincn of cheeks 
twhuh is candidlv admitted as a devav to net 
n* a valuable chixk on the possibly loorndu.nl 
proclivities of a lower house) is established m 
India it cannot hut disregard nml override the 
wishes nnd O) inion of tlie popular n**cmb!v 
Tbit is not ill In the ease of lndn the becon 1 
Chnmbcr, the Council of Stntc is to lie not 
merely an ordmnrv revising nnd supplementary 
second chamber HcmiIc* taking part ‘ in 
ordinary legislative business it is proposed to 
lie the final legislative authority in matter* 
which the Government regards ns essential 
Such extraordinary powers nrc to be given to 
fifty ‘ cllcr statesmen 1 to legislate for a popula 
tiou of 315 millions people In this Council of 
Stntc of 30 fcxclusivc members the Government 
is to have a maiofltj of 37 on its side Ami 
even for the 15 elect ed members the Governor 
General in Couned will make regulations ns to 
the qualifications of candidates for election to 
that body Therefore it is evident that if the 
Council of State is really estnbhsfie 1 it will be 
the most powerfully reactionary and at the same 
time most subservient Second Chamber m the 
world 

In India there is neither a historical nor 
traditional basis nor any constitutional or 
political necessity for cstabl slung a Second 
Chamber So long ns there is the Governor 
General or a Governor nt the head of the Indian 
Government or an Indian Province with a veto 
to turn down any Bill that appears to him detn 
mental to the British' interest or is far too 
radical a measure lie will be discharging the 
function of a second chamber very effeetivelv 
so far as second thought or a check mav be 
deemed absolutely necessary Besides m the ease 
of India there are tw o more v ctoes that of the 


Scvrctnrv of Mute nml finally that of the 
Crow n And if the triple veto cannot turn down 
n Bill stirs !y the Second Clmnilwr is not only 
superfluous but is positively harmful 

To c«tnbh«li n Second Chamber in India 
where there m none nt present won! 1 be adopting 
n reactionarv step in constitutional progress 
If it is meant to In. n sort of constitutional 
experiment we have no desire to be n perpetual 
laboratory for constitutional experiment* 
Once having created o reactionary body, it w ill 
l>c very ibfiicult to get rid of it afterward* 

Nml if in spile of our protest the authorities 
cho*e to establish n second Chamber in India 
vve would have to abolish it when we have our 
own national government, because the expenen 
re* of other countries have shown us the copious 
disadvantages of the bi-cameral system 1 veil 
under the in lcpimlcnt national governments of 
Western countries it has been found that the 
Second Chnmbcr provides none of the npn/irent 
advantages It cannot guarantee that right nnd 
just legislation will always be passed or the 
will of the people w ill be earned out , nor will 
it mitigate the cv ds of the nde of the majority or 
prevent the Government from being unjust if it 
w ants to On the other hand the draw hacks of 
the Sccon 1 Chamber nrc v erv numerous However 
it might l>c composed it is decidedly a hindrance 
to all progressive legislition nnd nets as a drag 
on the Lower House If both chambers are 
equally powerful it leads to constant friction nnd 
deadlocks If the Second Chamber is made more 
important or more dignified the lower house 
dwindles into insignificance nnd docs not attract 
competent nml able men If the Second Chamber 
isiess attractive and less important the same 
result wdl foUovv That is to snv it is really 
one Chamber that, m either case, counts This 
point is remarkably illustrated in the legislature 
° ^'' c ,V, m, ; d and rrm.ee where in the 

fom " Second Chamber is more 
ClSl?* r™?, H “ "" ° f tllc Htte the 
5 ™ ” ° r Deputies is more important 
M ’cn 1 'Vi'"" ''I' th ' re ehoul i be no 
C ™ b "' ™ India We should rather 
enlarge nnd lniprote the Legislative Assem 
blies as regards their personnel and stick to the 
Um-cameral System 

Mukandi Lai. 


TO A CLOUD 

0 thou transplendent plume of angel pinion 
Nestling in a deep haven of mountain trees 
Seeing thy beauty I think of them that conquered 
Sorrow and fear and set the human soul. 

Unto the suffering world s tranquillity 
Nearer the quiet stars 


■E E SrpiGHT 
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NOTES 


Independence for the Philippine* 

A most noteworthy charac t * n *t >c of 
the Philippine independence mt 1 ' croent is 
that there is not a trace of bitterness 
against America in it There are some 
striking passages in the memorial presented 
by the PWnppme Mansion in lS« \5vAsA 
States to a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Represent atu es ashing 
for immediate independence f° r their 
eounttx 

The claim is not made on the ground of 
maladministration but simply as a fulfilment 
of American Pohcj and out of j“*t regard 
for the national aspirations of the Tilipinos 
The granting of complete frecdorri say* the 

S tition will insure the maintenance of a 

0 and lasting friendship between the two 
peoples and a ill foster the free development of 
their commercial relations in the future It wall 
place on a higher level the honour °* America 
by the fulfilment of her repeated promises to 
grant freedom to the I'd pino people 

This 16 the first time m the history of colonial 
relations that a subject and alien ra« has ashed 
for the severance of their political connection 
with a Sovereign Power without recounting 
any act of injustice done to them and demanding 
reparation for such acts bnt rat her with a 
feline of gratitude and affection That in 
itself is a splendid tribute to thebberal statesman 
ship of America 

Embodied in the memorial is a resolution 
of the Phil ppine Legislature claiming that there 
exists at present in the Phil ppine Islands the 
conditions of order and go vertirtic«t which the 
United States has always required iu countries 
whose independence w as to be recognised 

\n undertaking is also given that if in 
dependence 19 granted it will be the policy of 
the Phil ppine Government to preserve complete 
autonomy so that neither Japan ttor any other 
country would be permitted to gain control of 
the Archipelago in any respect $uch a policy 
'WafiJA aaiiiYvt -navna ‘hit hxtff*} vmrJinru 
hoth of the tmenenn Republic and the League 
of Nations to which the Phi! ppme s would seek 
admission 

Lain Lajpat Rai on the Need of Publicity 
in Indian Matter* V 

Lala Lajpat Rai s letter to the Indian 
delegates now in London of vrbicb he sent 
55—11 


copies to our contemporaries and ourseh es, 
and which has been published in the Indian 
papers will give a rude shock to many 
Indians who on the strength of a w ord 
here and a w ord there uttered In some 
Americans generally not in the front nnl , 
in praise of Indian phdosophi and culture 
are disposed to regard themselves as the 
salt of the earth Time was when men 
like the poet Hem Chandra Banerjee could 
sing of the Bengalis as the low est among 
the nations of the earth ranking lower even 
than China and Japah among the civilised 
countries of the globe without thereby 
incurring the angry protest of his country 
men That was the period of undue 
self depreciation But the present reaction 
mthe direction of excessive sclfapprecia 
tton seems to be less justified by the v. orld s 
opinion of ourselves than the sentiment 
voiced by the Bengali poet alluded to 
above Fven Japan who at one time 
used tolme some regard for us ns the 
land that gave her religion has, since her 
success against Russia begun to think 
and speak of ns m terms which the proud 
and dominant West has alw ays considered 
appropriate to subject nations of the 
Onent Merely to call ourseh es great at 
the top of our i oice and sound the patn 
otic note in all our books and magazines 
will, at need hardly be said not make 
ourselves really great Nor will it do to 
ignore Western opinion as prejudiced by 
raual bias and political expediency which 
it undoubtedly often is The world 1 
says Lala Lajpat Rai ‘ today has been so 
closely knit together by means of easy 
transportation and communication that 
no nation ’now ever lso’ia’teh s*ne might 
hare been in the past can afford to ignore 
the force of public opinion in the various 
civilised countries of the world ’ * We 

cannot afford to neglect world opinion 
except at our pen! Nor are we really 
indifferent to the opinion of the western 
world however strong mav be our eonvic- 
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tion of the superiority of our own does not enjoy the elementary birthright 
civ llisation We have often noticed, for of self determination at home cannot be 
instance, that authors of books w ith some expected to be treated w ith respect abroad, 
pietence to original research intended to 


clemonstrate the superiority of Indian 
culture, generally betray an uncritical 
subsen lence to European opinion and 
giv e it greater prominence than it deser\ cs 
whenever it harmonises with tlieir own 
theory The very few references to the 
Hindus m Lord Brvce’s American Common 
u eilth painfully reminds an Indian reader 
that in spite of Yivekananda and Rahmdra 
nath, the notion that the av erage American 
has of our people, is far from flattering to 
our self-respect This notion is reflected 
in the anti Hindu legislation of California 


even in the self gov ernmg colonies vvithitf 
the Empire, as the recent anti Indm 1 
campaign in South Africa most glaringly 
shows As for the anti Hindu prejudice 
m the United States, it will task the utmost 
skill of the Bengali civilian, Mr A C 
Cliattcrjee, the representative of the 
Government of India in the Washington 
International Labour Conference, to live it 
down Mr CUatterjee stood first in hi s 
year at the Indian Civil Service examination, 
and was the first Indian to occupy the 
responsible office of Chief Secretary of af« 
Indian provincial Government He lias 


and Canada Lala Lnjpat Rai quotes from experience of Indian industrial conditions 
the speech of Senator Refed, and say s Let us hope he vv ill be able to impress Ins 
“The opinions of Senator Reed and the personality on the League But the best 
misconceptions underlying them are typical and surest vv/iy to kill the prejudice istP 
of a large number of the United States prove our woith ns a nation in all the 
publicists ” Senator Reed, referring to the walks oflife Our political subjection nt> 
position accorded to India as an original doubt prev ents us from rising to the 
member of the Labour Section of the height of our stature m many, if not most, 
League of Nations, says ’ *■ ’ . . . - 


This little chattel of Great Britain this pawn 
of the British Empire is brought m here and 
given a vote equal to the vote of the United 
Mates it is proposed that this nation that 
Great Britain savs cannot rule herself shall sit in 
the council vv ith her chains upon her wrists a 
slave to Great Britain s power and cast her 
vote equal to the vote of the United States 1 ’ 


spheres of national activity, but to he 
supine and lay the entire blame on it w ould 
be to prov e our worthlessness W e must 
try to mnl e our mark in all the paths of 
human endeavour, so far as lies in out* 
power, and against all odds Not itf 
politics aldne but in samtarv, educational, 
and industrial reconstruction as well, 
must demonstrate our capacity and fitnes s 
It will be seen that what Senator Reed to be treated among the self governing 
has most in mind is the political status nations of the w orld We must not ifi 
of India in the comity of nations, and none the field of soctal tefacvwW.v&w, 
can say that his graphic picture of the the principles w Inch we advocate soloudlv 
Indian representative, sitting*in the council in the political sphere At the same time, 
with his chains upon hiswnsts lsexagge we must cultivate sobriety and a sense of 
rated or wrong We do not enjoy self proportion in judging of things Indian, 
government , for England, in her ow n and learn more about the w orld around 
interest, '’holds that we are incapable of us and our position therein, for such a 
doing so,\and so long as we are a subject comparative study, while giving a soundeV 
nation out position on the League of basis for our patriotic admiration of out 
Nations w i|l not unreasonably call forth ancient civ llisation wall knock off that 
such comments ns thos“ of Senator Reed run conceit which is at the root of ouf 

Let us hope x that the anomaly of that blind adherence to many obnoxious 
position will dawn more and more on the customs, prejudices and theories and will 
Indian people mid the bureaucracy which infuse into our minds that true 'sense, of 
rules its destinies, and for very shame both Self respect without which w e cannot hone 
rC *?°'r C , lt L for nothm £ 1S more to r«n the respect of other nations Th C 
evident thou the fact that a nation which following extract from Lord Brvce's 
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Am^nean Commonwealth (vol II, p 911) 
w ill make our meaning clearer 
* In the middle of tlie list century the Amen 
cans walked in ji vnn conceit of their own 
greatness and freedom and. scorned instruction 
from the effete monarchies of the oJd "ft orl 1 
which repai 1 them with contemptuous m 
difference \o despot ever -exacted more flattery 
from his tourtiers than they from their states 
men Now when Europe admires their ppvvef 
envies their wealth looks to them far instruction 
ta not a few subjects the\ have become more 
modest and listen willingly to speakers and 
writers who descant upon their tailings The\ 
feet themselves strong enough to acknowledge 
their weaknesses and ore anxious that the 
moral ] fc of the nation should be worthv of its 
expanding fortunes \s these happy oniins hart 
become more \ istbh from year to year thin, 
w n reasonable presumption that they represent 
n stcadv current winch will continue to work 
for good 

The Bureaucrat’s Love of Religious 
Education 

The following extract from a liook 
written ha an ex bureaucrat gives nn 
explanation of why bureaucrats are so 
fond of prescribing religious education for 
a subject people 

Owing Jo their impatience of criticism and 
pass on for docile obedience a bureaucracy, 
equally with nn autocracy comes to regard 
with fncmllv eyes nnv institution which men! 
cates subservience to authority Habits of 
obedience fostered in nnv one department of 
thought tend to influence by process of analogy 
the mental outlook on many others Now 
there is one institution that specially preaches 
reverence for nn 1 obed encc to authority, and 
the snbinis«irenes» that suffers wathout com 
plaint. And that institution is rel gion. Those 
who ore trained to bow down m submission ta 
n heavenly lord or lords— for Hmdut'Bt is 
pantheistic — and to accept with alt humility 
their decrees are apt to adopt a s milar attitude 
toward* the command* of their earthly niters 

-And the Fuel sh tukri of India have iiot been 
•low to vccogut«c the fact — ^Chapter II 
(^peaking of the inefficient mouastiv schools of 
ISurnva), >lw ilttMfJic. ss-Jvnalu 'mil.- 

cate docility— like monastic schools in all 
countries— because they are cheap they will ever 
be beloved by a bureaucratic government It 11 
not education so a* doetfttv that o'* ash 
sfesire — Chapter \ — Fnrraccratic lrorern*nrnf 
bv rternard Houghton I C London, King 
and «i»u 1W13 

Sidelight# on Religious Education 
There is sotre truth n the observations 
pt\ntvd below 
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1 1 suppose that the demand for rel gious 
observances and religions orthodoxy as a first 
condition in schools is more productive of hmo 
ensv and rottenness m education than any other 
single cause It is a matter of common 
observation A school is generally about ns 
inefficient ns its religious stnpe is marked I 
suppose it n because if vou put the weight on one 
thing you cannot put it on another Or perhaps 
it is because no test is so easy for a thoroughly 
mean and dishonest person to satisfy as a 
reltgious test Schools which have no claim to 
any other merit can ah*, ays pass themselves off 
as severely religious Perhaps the truth is that 
all bad schools profess orthodoxy rather than 
that orthodoxy makes bad schools Now a-dnys 
it is rel gion that is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel —Join and Peter the Stori of tin 
Jiluittuti by 11 (. Mells London Cassel and 
Lo 1JI« ip . lUAO 

The Advisory Council of Jamnagar 
llu. Illicit Uions exchanged between the 
rulers of Jamnagar and AJwar on the occa- 
sion of the institution of a nrwtnmmddi 
oradvisorv council at Jamnagar have led 
the Servant of India to make sonic 
remarks which nre not nt all unwarranted. 
The Vdusorv Conned of Jamnagar is to con- 
sist of wholly nominated members one-third of 
whom will be official* and is to advice Hi* 
Highness on such matters as he may be pleased 
to refer to them It is to meet twice a year with 
the Munster for president and the con-officials 
nre to be accorded the privilege of bringing up 
petitions for fedres* And what laudations were 
heaped upon the Jnm ‘v’lheb for introducing Hu* 
modicum of reform ' The Jam ‘taheb 5s honorary 
secretary to the Chiefs Conference, and has 
herein given a fair specimen of the reform that 
may be expected of the Ch ef* in general The 
only councils they canbe persuaded to constitute 
are to n<e the langnige of “hr ttillnm Lee 
Warner “sham representative councils intended 
to quiet the HAtidi consdcrce and to mislead 
the pnr*s They mar avert the evil eye of foraga 
opinion while they retard reil reform Let the 
ruling pnnees un lerstand that if they are not 
prepared to temper their personal rale bv the 
advice of popular representatives and gradually 
part with real power to them these mock 
councils wilt decen e no one in these days- 
The Magna Carta and the Bill of Right# 
The following published in 1914, will 
sound strange to Indian ears tn 1919 *— 

_ the English more liberal than the 
Romans began bv extending to all natives of 
India ns and when tbev becaire subjects of the 
hmr»H rrowr tbe ordinary resits of Bntwh 
snb-ects enjoyed under 'wli statutes as Mnena 
Carta as l-vhe-rni of Licit*. The natives of 
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tlic tunc nl Constantine \ he**" burden ltc^ 
upon her in mpo-t of tlie nlincc of ‘the upi* 
br inches of the Cmt Service Still heavier C 
the burden in reflect of imhlnn charge** * 
is all the nn do to pit her ow 11 v\ n , and if u» n 
revenue could l>e increased bj r using taxntio^ 
further there arc main Indian objects «iicli « 
education and sanitation on which the Coe err 
tnent would gladlv «pcwl more monej (*I 
J7 3J ) 

Again 

the warning Rome lias licqut allied 
a warning not to Ik neglected Her grei 
difficulty wns finance and the impoverishment 
of the cultivator I innnce and the poverty c 

--- , the ctiUiv tlor who is still though much lc<; 

first and foremost though with an infusion of t linn formcrh, in danger off inline and is taxc" 
ci\d an officials and in some towns with « small to the full measure of his capnotv —these ar c 
infusion of laws ers mid merchants ns well ns t j lt ,t nm |, n g difficulties of Indian ndmimstrr 1 
n still smaller infusion of missionaries The tjon There is realh so far as can lie seen a 1 

tra\ eller from peaceful Ingland feels Imnvclf }ircM .„ t 0 n1v one danger igainst which th c 

except per^P* m Bombay surrounded be nn \ nK i ls b liacc to guard that of provoking tli<‘ 
atmosphere of gunpowder all thc time he stavs intent mnong their subjects bv lwin, on tiled 1 

in India Ip 13 14 too henw a burden of taxation (lp 70-77 I 


Ilidi i lmc entered into thc labours of thc b irons 
atRunivmcde and of thc Whigs of IOiSS — 
Tw o Htstortin! Studies be Janies Brvee Oxford 
Uimcr«it> Prc^« p 125 

India— A Military Society 
The following from thc same booh, is 
rather a truer picture of India of todnv , 
espeualtv of certain portions of it which 
hat e 1 itcl\ been much to thc fore, ow mg 
to the promulgation of martial ! tw — 
bocictv is not in India ns it is in Tn^lmil 
an ordman end society occupied with thc works 
and arts of peace with nil cxtrcmclj small 
militarv clement It is mditnry societv militarj 


The Advantages of Caste 

Lord Brace sajs in the same bool 
(p 07) that ‘it was an advantage for 
Lngland in conquering India ind is m 
advantige for her in ruling it, that thc 


(Ip ' 

Stated shortlv, Lord Brace’s irgumen* 
is therefore this India ts taxed to til®, 
full limit of her capacity The salaries d* 
thc higher ranis of thc Cud Service and 
the lie tw nnlitnn cli irgea lci\ehttlcfo r 
inhabitants arc so div ided b\ language as cduc itioivnml s mitation Thc end expen 
well as bv religion and (among the Hindus) diturc might lie reduced, the condition o* 
b\ caste that the> could not combine to thc middle-class Indtans bettered and 
resist her ’ Had the famous English moncj set free for samtan and educational 
statesman and political philosopher written improvements b) unploving educated 
Ins booh to-daj , lie could lia\c mentioned Indi uis to higher posts But there is on c 
otlici advantages of no mean order But fat il objection to the adoption of tln s 
forciste it would be difficult to conceive police— an objection which has alwav. 3 
of the plight of thc opposition to Indian overweighed all thc ad\ int iges to Un- 
constitutional reforms led bj the Indo denied from such econonn , and it is this • 

xsA xSs, a-.wx-pdh'a'b aw ^orac opposition to si eh n method might l* 
India for it is the pnneipal plank in their expected from members, of the regular cn 11 
platform Caste prev ents Indian Unite and service who would consider their prospects^ 
makes despotic Government easj , and Can promotion to be tlierebv prejudiced <p 43 ) 
lie used as a most potent argument to ‘ Reipomlble” Government 

prevent the grant of self gov emment to Under this head we propose to exanW, 
Indiins Main and vunous arc tin uses 111 the light of the Govenmient of Imh 1 * 

SiiS! .w*? ".u V* c butcJl ;5 r:lt rir^t DespitUi ol March -5th last oil Iud.a* 1 

ttdnlt thee for the : excellent -en.ees thou Constitutional Ketonub „I ut ls the cite 1 

. h nolrS d T d t tont ” ue to K “ der ' nature of the so-called 'responsible’ got ert 1 
to perpetuate hts dominion I meat u hell ue are going to hue ® 

The Taxation of India A\e shall begin with thc Yieerov wli p 

In the same book Lord Brj ce saj s sav s in his Minute, 

India has for manj years past been if not Wlrat are we mmim n * „ , ? 

probablj poorer than was the Toman empire m Indians thnt mVbe^ mX",7uS"teTr tl^ 
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to sty *\ea” or No ant that oar scheme 
shat! provide as far as possible for everybody 
tenoning that the decision in any particular 
matter is their decision that the ns or 
no J* their res or ‘ no 

But as bis excellency hintself puts it 
it is one thing to enunciate a principle 
it is another thing to translate the principle 
into practice " The sequel will vv e trust 
make it absolutely clear that all that the 
Government of India scheme provides is 
that the decision in some matters should 
be known as the decision of the Governor 
acting “after consultation with and not 
even “on the advice of (p GO) the Indian 
ministers, and that such action mat have 
beeir taken by the Governor cntirclv in 
opposition to the advice of the minister 
'O long as the latter does not object to 
leing overruled rather than resign his 
office 

That the responsibility of the ministers 
in the provincial Governments is far from 
complete, is admitted m the Government 
of India despatch 

While dualism lists the j art t f Hit „ourn 
iunt winch it. respon-ible to the elector itc 
i iituot attain complete rc«i o'lbilit v t 51- ) 
the unique circainistaflccs of our 'clietnc render 
it impossible that ministers should during the 
period of transition enjov the same measure or 
tharncter of responsibrt ty is w otil l be then a 
under a genuine parliamentary a) stem t!20> 
in so far ns the responsibility of the ministers 
is to be tempi, red by the Governors awthontv 
it is apparent that their rclatu as vv ith him 
■ list be regulated by rule to an extent which 
would be in tolerable in a complete!} developed 
responsible system (J 108) 

bir Michael 0 Dwver, m his anxietv to 
discredit the reforms blurts out the truth 
when he "ays 

'The control given to ministers in the 
transferred subjects will under the scheme be to 
some extent illusory nnd to tint extent will 
disappoint political expectations if the 

ihvi«tott of “ubject 4 * iv earned into cBect tic 
•cl cme w ill run the n k of bung denounced is i 
sham when people an liken to the real position 
fp 2tt) 

The Madras Government, whose attitude 
is one of out and out opposition to the 
reforms scheme, points out another objee 
tion to the theory of responsibility as 
propounded m the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report, 


4 The Minuter^ arc tube chosen from among 
the elected members of the Legislative Council 
but are not them 'el» e« to be elected by the 
Council or responsible to it It will therefore 
be po'sible for the Minister to be in dimt 
Opposition to the opinions of the majority of the 
Council )p 137) 

As to the fixation of responsibility with 
regard to any particular question on the 
minister nnd through him, the Legislative 
Council vv hich the \ leeroj ( p 118 ) con 
siders as the test by vv hich the success of 
am scheme must be judged, the Madras 
Government savs 

Looked on mcreh as a political experiment 
the limitations nnd safeguards v\ ill prevent its 
being possible to draw any decided conclusions 
from the result tnd vv ill lie liable to throw the 
discredit for failure on the w rong authorities 

< j> no > 

\fter the Montagu Lhchnsford scheme 
was modified by the Government of Inih i 
in their despatch Sir Sankaran Nnir 
vv rote 

Vccordmg t ) the schcn e as modifcd hr thou 
there is really no reponsib htv left so far ns tin. 
transferred ilej irtinents ire concerned ind s > 
Urns reserve I dep irtments ire concerned the 
intUicucc ol the Minister an l the J-vgislatm. 
Councils has liccu eliminated 

The following extracts from paras 101 
and 10 J of the despatch contain the pith 
and marrow of the new brand of respousi 
lilhtv manufactured in the bureaucratic 
furnace of the Government of India Our 
readers vv ill sec at once that after this, the 
lutliirto accepted meaning of the expression 
responsible government ” which Mr 
Lionel Curtis lias beeii at such pains 
to elucidate ui his books and pamphlets 
vv ritten for our special behoof must suffer 
a scach inge vtt text books on politic il 
philosophy 

1/ the Governor thinks that the minister iv 
„oni„ seriously wrong he may refuse to issue 
tl c i r j ose 1 order or lie i my require nn order 
tt> U t -ucd winch differs from it or he mac 
direct action to be taken vv here the inim«ter lias 
propo'evl no action ( 5101 ) 

the Governor must have the ord nary 
constitutional right to dismiss a minister who 
refuses either to work lu harmony with him or 
to resign It is neees'arv however to take the 
case one stage further We feel it important to 
decide definitely how insoluble disagreements 
between n Gevenor mid ministers arc to lie 
conel ided -for it is only when flu? pouit fa 
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reached that our propt «*d *«\«lcni ol dualism i« ^Iicnsuib nrtwnn iiM opposed to lI>c<^)in«on »f 
put to the supreme tc t \ nunwter wlio reigns he Co. tmor I «lo not thmk it ™ 'h 

ortsdum rntdb) the Ooiimor iimv have the power of n Governor or the Secrc rjgw 
behtnil him the opinion of the k*nl Uurc ami Mote u ho will * 0 £Ke 

accordinglv the Governor being rc«tnctel in bn *J*iVe tlnn M the root f f CO im*ovcii 

choice to tlio clccte 1 mtinlxm tnav tin 1 it iinpos* Iftv\ ocon<ccutncle rt ish nc came 1 2 

nble to appoint mn»« who will work with «« thet «otiW be under the bchemccamt G, 
him In that event lie woull dmolve the conclusions directly «Wwd to that o l JJe 
legislature but if the new legislature proved Governor, the pre^umf tion P h 

cqtnllv obdurate there would be onlv one w ouhl be exceedingly *tto ■ *. «houItl hf 

course open to the Governor Assuming "ns wrong nnd tint their v cw 
(ns ’will occur we hope but rarely) tint given i fleet to .. „ m u«nn 

he felt it impossible either to give wnv The cumulative ‘•fleet lei.isln.ttvJ! 

upon the point At is«ue or to effect n com ,s to place the niiniste n 
* '■ - council in relation to the transferred tlcpaq 


promise We think that Against this ultimate 
cmcrgcncv provi ton must be made in tin. 
scheme amt th it the otil> rimed} is for the 
Covernor him«df to assume the control of the 
administration of the departments conicriud 
until the enuses of the difference disappear 


merits not onl} in A position of no rc*yj 
responsibility but virtualb m subordination t„ 
the executive council The scheme therefore tjf 
m\ tolls igucs is direct!' ngainst the nnoutu^ 
mint of the -0th tugust as it . mean, 

' ■*- and 


until me causes oi me umereme uisannc u — - - ,i,,i.«, 

reporting this action nnd the reasons for it Altogether a negntioi r ,P ' 

through thqGovcminentonndiatothc Secretary should not therefore lx Accepted , 

of State The King s ( overmnent must be hx mi far as this p\rt of the scheme , s 
earned on nnd there must be some effective concerned my criticism therefore is that wh.| c 
safeguard against the main dancer that the. policv decided upon hj His Majesty - 
threatens the worl ing of the scheme namely Government .requires definite responsibility toL 
that differences of opinion between the two lai 1 upon the ministers for certain nets ofth e 
elements in the government mas lead to a government the Score tarv of State and 
deadlock fatal to the administration We feel Wero} would allow such responsibility [in thc )r 
moreover that such a power would also lie a Joint Report] onlv under the general supervise,, 
valuable deterrent to factions and irresponsible of the Governor my colleague* would practical], 
action We doubt whether such administration git nd of all such responsibility b\ convcrtm™ 
b> the Governor 6hoid<l be more than temporary the minister into a subordinate Lxecutiv c office^ 
and therefore we would provide that if the and tin real legislative council into A subordinate 
Governor is unable within a period of say six both— subordinate to the Governor and t1* e 
months to find ministers who will accept office Tvecutivt Council the latter being w ithout nq, 
he should move the Secretary of State through responsibility for the consequences —though in. 
the Cov eminent of India to retransfer the port colleagues m terms disclaim nnv intention 
folio in question formally to the charge ofthe create an inferior gov ernment under tliesupenq r 
Governor in Council (StlO-) provincial Government (pp <18—100) 

The semblance or simulacrum of all bir Sanl aran N ur returns to the eh irg^. 
‘responsible government partial or m his Minute of Dissent appended to th L 
complete having thus attained Airi im Fourth Despatch of the Government of 
by a process of elimination beautiful to India paragraph 87 of which says Th t 
behold, the bureaucracy will once more cardinal assumption, made in para 1J Of 
come by its ow n and there will thus be a our ^ rst despatch, that the authontv of 
permanent and not merely a sufficiently Parliament must remain paramount ovc^. 
long truce in the struggle for power both halves of Gov ernment forbids us tq 
(^111) and Mr Montagu s fad wall go answer it [the problem arising out of at, 
the w ay of all its predecessors insoluble disagreement betw een a Gov ernot- 

We shall conclude with quoting the his ministers] except by providing fo}- 
observations of Sir Sinkar-m Nair on this a ,P osslWe retransfer Sir Sanharan Nan. 
part of tbe Gov ernment of India despatch observes on this 

cj...,,. „ . . I cannot too sf ronglv protest against tin. 

tw'omtniS? “I' 1 ’ K ,vc 1’""" proposal to allow the Goiemot to remime the 

s«fis£3Ktal 

sssasasssas Bsesvms&i 



sec what this implies The Reforms Scheme h in 
tended to release tli* duly elected represea taivres 
of the people in part at am rate from the 
control of the Civil Service The Indian opinion 
is unanimous that this step is necessary in tl e 
in teres! s of good administration and w doe to the 
failure of the Civil Sen ice to carry out the 
intentions of the Parliament an 1 of the people 
of r rigland The Governor in some provinces 
is 1 Lely to be a Civilian for some time to come 
In others he will be greatly under cu ilnn 
influence In these circumstances the provison 
of retransfer is anti will be received a* a warning 
to the Legislative Council not to indulge in a 
course of action which will had the Civil Seri Ice 
to tale that step In fact my colleagues 
practically say so in clear terms The Civil 
5i rrtec has also openly declared their hostility 
to any real reform It is absurd ttt these circum 
stances to place the future ol Indian constitu 
tional reform in their hands The reforms arc 
a g ft of Pari ament not of the Cnil ^erv ice 
The Parliament may talc it aw t> at an\ future 
time if they choose The future Legislate c 
Councils have to perform their duty to the 
people of India and to Parliament Put to 
place this weapon in the hands of the Civil 
Service is in all probab hty to ensure the failure 
of Reform The interposition of the Secretary 

of State is no safeguard as in all that I haie 
sad above the Secretary of State has allowed 
h mself to be merely a passive instrument in the 
hinds of the Civil *ervice 

This most emphatic and solemn titter 
ance of the only representative Indian who 
had access to the inner counsels of the 
Government oflndia on the most fundn 
mental and vital question affecting the 
constitutional position of the Minister 
has been entirely ignored by Mr Montagu 
who in the Government of India Bill laid 
before Parliament authorises the Govern 
ment oflndia to Frame rules forcarrymg on 
the administration in cases of emergency 
when owing to a vacancy there is no 
Minister m charge and also provides for 
the rei ocation of the Secretary of State in 
Council Statutory prov ision has also been 
made in the Bill for the superintendence, 
direction ancf control' over transifcrreu’ 
subjects by the Gov ernment of India for 
certain specified purposes ( safeguarding 
the administration of all India subjects 
and deciding questions arising he tween two 
or more provinces ( $ 17 of the fourth 
despatch ) 

The Minister will therefore be subject to 
Parliament the Gov emment of India and 
•the Governor on the one hand and the 


legislativ e council on the other But as 
in case ol an adv erse v ote m the council he 
need not rdsign unless compelled by the 
Governor, it is the latter who will be his 
real master The Ministers permanent 
secrctarv, who will have direct access to 
the Governor will !»c another master But 
these are not all A third set of masters 
are prov ided in the fourth despatch There 
are certain lucrative appointments in the 
gift of the Government of India The 
holders of these offices will have nothing 
particular to do in the event of the depart 
ments to which they are attached being 
transferred in the provinces to the Mims 
ters \\ orb had therefore to be found for 
them as the onlv alternative was the 
nliohtion of the offices P ira 23 of the 
iourth despatch iccordingly savs ‘We 
feel no doubt tint the services of the 
Educational Commissioner the Sanitary 
Commissioner the \griculturnl Adviser, 
and others v\ ill l>e no less necessary, ev en 
if the corresponding departments m the 
provinces arc in whole or part transferred 
to ministers The functions of these 
officers vv ould lie to inspect the operations 
of the transferred departments in the 
provinces and to report their conclusions 
to the Governor and Ministers as well as 
to the Government of India and in 
extreme cases w here remedial action vv as 
called for the Governor is to use his 
influence and authority with ministers to 
secure their remov al Sir Sanknrnn Nair 
rightly deprecates this tendency towards 
interference with the transferred depart 
ments and it is easy to see that these 
Government of India officers wit! be a fresh 
set of masters w hom the Minister has to 
ol»cv His position wall therefore be 
between the devil and the deep sea to 
quote a familiar saying which rightly 
ubsender tide situation iSntf as it fias 
been provided m the Bill that his salary 
w ill be fixed by the Governor, his subjection 
to bureaucratic control seems to us to be 
complete 


India is quite right in saying 
\s uicd m connection with India U fres 
pons oil ly] is an t npndent svnonym for 
power The power to keep the central 
Government from popularisation is simply the 
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responsibility of the Purl, anient for llic t,oo.l political deielonnieiits nl.ieli lie are 
Government of India It is lio.ie.cr llielniliiii in tins (leap ltd; that cicu in rraeried silltjects 
Cnil Service tln.t wants to tale cover under our administration will have to be conducted 
the name of Parliament and rule India w ithoiit with a closer regard to popular sentiment ( ana 
being responsible™ reality either to the Parlia w ith less thought for theoretical efficiency 
mentor the Indian people [This~ is followed immediately by the 

It is deeply humiliating to the people proposition that “over till essentials of 
of India and an insult to their intelligence good Go\ ernment ' “w e must retain 
to call the diarchical form of Government unquestioned control' '] (§110) The 
outlined b\ the Government of India Bill Governor of Bengal and the Lieutenant 
responsible Government Governor of Bihar and Orissa state in 

_ , . . . their mint minute -that the Montagu 

Good Intentions Chelmsford Report “reserves for the 

We cull the following passages from the Executiv e Government full control o\ er the 
First Despatch of the Government of India reallv essential subjects (p 120)’ 
on constitutional Reforms to show how Certification is a procedure to which no 

good are the intentions w hich actuate our Governor would report except on rare occasions 
rulers It is a thousand pities that when Certification Is m fact nhm to the veto which 
it comes to ei.imr them prictioit effect nil ns oWned m pnrnernpl. 171 of the Report n 
1, 7 . r s , ^ ^ not an instrument of Gov ernment and is tolerable 

their best laid plans so often go astrav on ]y when it 15 rarely used, and does not be 

Wccan conceive no other goal consistent come obtrusive (p 20G Bengal Govern 
with the ideals of British history except that m ent) 

the people of India helped and guided by us The Governor in Council does not regard 

should learn to govern themselves We regard this [the disappearance of Europeamgency] as 
it as beyond question that the first stage of an insuperable objection according as it is 
advance must be a generous one undertaken at effected gradual!) in proportion to the abdity 
the earliest possible moment We should parti of the country adequatel) to conduct its ow n 
cularly deplore any argument for delay based affairs on the contrary he considers it essential 
on disclosures of revolutionary conspiracies that if India is ever to be self gov eming it 
which are utterly foreign to the real life of the must employ in the main an Indian official 
people and confined to an inconsiderable agencj ( p 212 Bengal Government) 
section We believe indeed that while it is If an) material abatement were now made 
necessary to deal firmly with enme arising out x t would be believed b) almost all educated 
of these conspiracies repressiv e measures unless Indians that the Government had been gudtv of 
coupled w ith definite steps in the direction of n breach of faith and that the scheme had been 
political advance can provide only a temporary pu t forward merely with the obiect of keeping 
remedy In all this w e feci that vv e are mov mg India quiet dunng the w ar (Joint minute of 
with a spirit which is stronger than our calcula the Governor of Bengal and the Lieutenant 
tions an 1 we accept whatever lies ahead Governor of Bihar and Onssa p 126) 

G 7 L . , ,, . National sentiment moreover amongst the 

If we were to halt now until we find the educated classes of India had been steadily rising 
perfect w ay- if indeed there is any perfect way- and w ill not be satisfied w,th concessions that 
w e should lose the wl ole impetus of ad vance and might have been regarded as adequate a year 
embitter those whose hearts arc set upon it a go This sentiment lias received a great im 
1*23) , ,, , P uIse from tlie course of the war in which 

[Provincial Services) The aim should be India has continued to pla v an ever increasing 
stead 1) to eliminate the element of patronage part As the w ar progresses the principle of 
and to establish a system of appointments by the self-determination of nations continues to 
examination before or after selection or where receive ever greater emphasis and when the only 
appointments are made direct to set up some vocal classes in India demand that this pnnciole 
it Vav 01 ” autUonty forthe pu^se of advising shall be recognised in the administration of 
'* r r«* 1 - . India it is impossbie for the British people who 

",^ tlia ‘ He transferred services are arc the foremost exponents of the principle to 
generally those which stand in greater need of meet the demand with a cold neenttve P (n 
development (para 25o of the Joint Report ) 2S7 Bihar Government! egutive (p 

ana we should desire the lions share of the However much +i.i t 
surplus to be placed at tlied.sposa! of ministers ffitnre mav at the outset be devoi l ofpohtical 

f«% a. an n«„r«, cooseqnSce of .ho T !?**. 
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solately essential that their training in the 
duties of cititenship should begin it once if they 
are to attain to the place in the bode politic to 
which their cumbers and economic importance 
entitle them There are already signs of an 
awakening [P 292 Bihar Government) A 
long experience of villagers in their own homes 
has convinced me that their political instinct is 
quite as sound as that of the n lyr and more 
literate classes (F 334 Assam Admmistra 
tion ) 

It is only human nature that the educated 
classes should not be content to remain sub- 
ject to the domination of foreigners from a dis 
tant country who however sympathetic thc> 
may be in their treatment of the Indian papula 
tions remain completely detached from them in 
the social and domestic spheres and at the 
close of their service return to the r own coun 
try fP 303 Bihar Government ) 

It would be only fair in conclusion, 
to quote from Sir Sanharan Nair s Minute 
of Dissent the following passage about 
‘fair promises and smootli excuses w bich 
in the days of Macaulay were considered 
to be the sole prerogative of the Bengali — 

Promises tu’lde as regards the admission of 
Indians into the publu. services without racial 
distinct Jon hare not been kept Reforms in the 
J land reieime administration which are indispen 
sable were promised by the Government and the 
prom se has been w ithdrawn The separation 
ofjud ci si and executive functions was promised 
brtheGoiernment of India It has not yet been 
effected The orders of Lord Ripon and Lord 
Morley about local self government have been 
practically disregarded The wishes of the 
King Emperor ns records education have not 
been earned out hteps necessary for the 
revival of industries have not been taken In all 
these we have now passed beyond the stage of 
promise and without actual performance no 
we gilt would be given to out declarations 
.(p JG) 

Grand Committees 

Grand Committees are the devise by 
which the Governor is to carry on nffinna 
tnc legislation to which the legislative 
council mar be opposed Some of the 
Provincial Governments quite frankly 
express themselves about this procedure 
The Bombay Government ‘ rightly says 
that 

This will undoubtedly bt resented by the 
non-offii al element m the legislative council A 
large number of elected members must be 
excluded nn 1 will have no vote There members 
will be reduced to the position of mere spectators' 
and that position will be keenly resented 
Ip 183 Fust Despatch) 

56—12 


On the other hand, Sir Michael 0 Dwyer 
accepts the large elected majority in the 
provincial council only because of the 
provision of ‘these very necessary safe 
guards viz the expedients of the Grand 
Committee and the certificate procedure 
(p 229) Sir Michael dearly saw that 
they made the majority m the council 
absolutely innocuous and ‘responsible’ 
government a sli ado v\ of its real self The 
Chief Commissioner of the little Delhi 
province is refreshingly’ outspoken “The 
idea seems to be he writes, ‘ that when 
anv really important Bill is contemplated 
the Governor is invited to assume that 
Ins Legislative Council wall fail him and 
wall issue a certificate which wall cause the 
Bill to be dealt with bv a Grand Committee', 
or in piaw hnguage by n packed jury 
Such a suggestion strikes at the very root 
of th <t principle of a responsible legislative 
council (p 356) His Excellency the 
\icerov himself has no doubt as to the 
effect of this, procedure when he deals with 
the proposals put forward by the Heads 
of some local Governments in opposition 
to his own scheme of diarchy The 
\ icerijj say s — 

The Heads of Local Governments rely on 
the machinery of the Grand Committee and the 
use of the certificate to carry tbeir affirmative 
legislation In so far as they find themselves 
able to use this tnachtnerv m the whole domain 
of government they will reduce the councils 
merely to bodies of irresponsible critics to whom 
no power is given in whom no responsibility 
is fixed but whose numbers are materially in 
creased (p 81) 

Nothing could describe the position 
more yustlv and accuratelv than the 
language here employed by the \iceroy, 
and vet he does not feel any hesitation to 
subscribe to paragraph 79 of the despatch, 
where we find the Grand Committee plan 
adopted on the follow mg extremely lame 
and halting grounds 

" t recognise that tins plin for passing what 
may be described as perm an -nt ordinances 
presents the advantages of simplicity and can 
dour It avoids any jpretence of recourse to 
majority support But it dots not seem to us 
a practical proposal [In other words it would 
let them «re at a glance that the govern 
meat is as absolutist as ever and since the out 
ward semblance of responsible government 
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-must be maintained such candour is inexpedt check upon the Go\erflor exercising hastily 
eat] Any attempt to legislate in opposition or indiscriminately Ins pow er of certified 
to the wishes of the legislative Cornell must t , on o ns -'the sc]iemeo f the Report amis A* 

necessarily involve difficulty [the difficult}' of , t wtv 1 

reconciling the reality of despotism with the_ } 11S carrying his Legts ^ ^ 


show of responsibility] but the best hope of 
minimising the difficulty is m employing the 
means which are as nearly as possible those to 
which the people are ahead} n^d (p 49 50) 

This last sentence evidently means that 
as the people ha\ e hitherto been used to 
the fact that inspite of majorities in the 
Council the 4 Government, despite occa 
sional difficulties, has, in practice,, been 
able to obtain its w ay in most matters of 
util importance (p 206 Bengal Go\em 
ment), the happy arrangement under 
which the elected members of the Council 
have done the talking while Government 
has earned on the administration in its 
own w ay should not be disturbed In para 
89 of the despatch the Government of 
India speaks of the sense of unreality 
which has attended the business of the 
legislative councils m the past It is not 
difficult to foresee that the Grand 
Committee devise w ill perpetuate the 
same sense of unreality in the business 
of the legislative councils of the future 
Sir Sankaran Nair s \ lew s on the Grand 
Committee procedure will appear from 
the follow mg (p 107) , 

Our electorates nrc becom ng wider alt 
kinds of interests and views dnergent among 
themsehes are going to be represented and if 
in these circumstances the government cannot 
secure an} majority the probab titles of their 
being m error are great The grand committee 
(is constituted is obviously intended as a check 
on a popular assembly and is in itself therefore 
an undesirable institution It creates an undesir 
able antagonism between a local executive and 
a local legislative council nnd if there are other 
means of attaining the same object in view it is 
undesirable to retain it I th nk the safeguard 
of the Imperial Leg slatn e Council for all affir 
mative 1 gislation and the powers of veto 
possessed by the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negative any Act wh ch is passed bj the local 
legislative council and the power of ordinance 
for urgent occas ons w ould be amply sufficient 
And m reply to this the Government of 
India in a subsequent despatch not satis 
fied with the bare Government majontv on 
the Grand Committee proposed by the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report which was 
intentionally * designed to operate ns a 


lum and only in cases of sheer pen ersif^ 
resorting to the Grand Committed 
(p 301, Bihar Go\ernment), has recoi n 
mended a substantial official raajonf' 
on the Grand Committee and thus frustr^ 
ted the object aimed at in the Joint Repo rt 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of Staf * 
That Lord Chelmsford should, m these ai ld 
other matters, have gnen way to l” s 
Executn e Council show s how true is th e 
description of the Viceroy’s position gu £ n 
at page 39 of Wilfrid Seaw en Blunt s 
India Under Ripon The first two years 
are occupied in getting used to the clima*® 
and way of life, and learning the offici*" 
view of the larger questions he has *° 
deal w ith 


The next two years if he is an honest m an 
and man of energy he begins Jo propound P 1S 
policy only to find that he is everywhere « 3 ^ 
feated in detail b} officials who bow to him a nd 
pretend to agree with lnm but who go aw a T 
and raise obstacles which defeat his ends or 
any rate dela} them till his power to enfof^ 
them is nearly over Usually he swims with t' ,e 
official stream 

Salary and Status of Ministers 

In the scheme propounded by the Hea^ s 
of c omelocal Governments they say 

\\c attacli'the greatest importance to t^ c 
non official members being in the same positi an 
and draw ng the same salaries as the officf nl 
members (p 122) 

This “however, does not reTer directly to _ 
ministers under the joint Report As t° ” 
ministers the government of Sir Micha e l 
O Dwyer expresses itself m charncterist IC 
fashion 

It seems nn unw arrantable extravagance to 
pay inexperienced learners the same salaries ® 9 
the experienced administrators who will ha' e 
proved their fitness to be appointed to t^ e 
Executive Council (p 231) 

The Bihar Government however says 
The pay and status of the minister shoii^ 
a «l he sa v m ! as t , hose Qf an Executive Council]^ 
Although the selection of the m mster must re st 
with the Governor Ins appointment should 
by Royal Warrant (pp 289 90) 

In the opinion of the Assim Admiw® 
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trahon members of the council and 
ministers ‘ would be in a complete equality 
in the matter of pay, status and designa 
bon” (p 330) The Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi nghtlj says 

* I do not realise why there should be any 
differentiation between members and ministers 
1 consider that the Governor s executive col 
leagues should nil be on one footing ns regards 
powers and position although the system of 
recruitment may be different (p 334) 

Bat the Government of India decides 

There is no real reason to prescribe for 
ministers the scale of salaries fixed for members 
of council. We feel bon ever that if w e were 
to ask you to fix beforehand for ministers a 
loner rate of pay than that sanctioned for 
cotmcillorships such a treatment of the situa 
tion bon ever well justified by practical con 
(■derations would be misconstrued in India 
We see therefore no alternative but to suggest 
that the number of ministers and their pay 
should be fixed by the Governor after consulta 
tion With the prospective minister or m msters 
when they first take office and (tire ? ] placed 
upon the transferred estimates (5 41) 

Had responsible got eminent been realty 
intended m the transferred departments 
the position of the ministers would have 
been higher than that of executive coun 
allots who are not in independent charge 
of any department But as tt has been 
laid down respite of what the Viceroy may 
say Ip 118) that no decision should go 
. forth as the Minister s decision and that 
every decision of his should be liable to be 
overruled by the Governor, that the 
services will have, a generous right of 
appeal (§ 49) against the decisions of the 
minister who may be disposed to treat 
lightly vested claims to important or 
desirable appointments’ ( £ 47 ) [ though 
the Gov eminent of India says in para 43 
that there is here no question of opposing 
vested interests to the cause of conslitu 
VwmtAehwtige } tSwA ‘ live. Gc.vtfMi’c tmt 
be instructed to control him [the Minister) 
with a watchful eye to live wellbeing and 
content of the services (p 209 Fourth 
and Fifth Despatches) that the Secretary 
or permanent headof theMmister s depart 
ment willlnve the power to bring to the 
Governor’s notice all cases which he 
considers that the Governor should see 
and every case of major importance is to 


belaid before the Governor ( §97), “the 
result,” as Sir Sanlcaran Nair puts it, 
“would naturally be to weaken consider- 
ablv the position of the minister in relation 
to his subordinates In fact, he might be 
reduced to a figure head bv the Gov emor 
and the becretary” (p 97) And that 
being the position assigned to him it is 
logical to hold that he should have only 
such salary as the Gov ernor chooses to pay 
him 

The Government of India Dill incorpo- 
rates the views propounded by the India 
Government in their first despatch on the 
salaries to be paid to ministers in consulta- 
tion with the Governor, though the tax- 
payers who w ould foot the bill are willing 
nay eager to place the ministers exactly 
on the same looting with the Executive 
Councillors in the matter of status and 
pay 

Classes and Masses 

The Bihar Government says (p 306)* 

The nineteen say that these men are 
better able to ascertain the feelings of the masses 
than European officials and it is no doubt true 
that in some respects they arc often better 
acquainted with them though this is by no 
means always the case But even if their 
know ledge of the masses be greater than that 
of the European officials it is to be remembered 
thvt their interests arc frequently diametrically 
opposed and where this is the ease the masses 
will go to the wall 

Admitting that there arc some matters 
with regard to which the interests of the 
classes clash with those of the masses, arc 
there not many more matters m regard to 
vv hich the interests of both the classes and 
the masses arc identical and opposed to 
the interests of the foreign bureaucrats and 
merchants— the administrators and explot 
ters — and that being so, do not the masses 
stand to gam on the whole by being 
wpsescwVsri krf V«e e'lttssv*. Vova vjwti 
countrvmen instead of by their foreign 
masters * We Vi'ivt- shown m our task 
issue that even in the civilised countries of 
Western Europe it is the classes who 
represent the masses (in* the extract 
from Lord Bryce at page 323) Here is 
another -extract from Bernard Shaw 
(Introduction to Man and Superman) 

When we were bom this country was still 
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dominated by a selected class bred hr political 
marriages Vristoerncy nnd plutocrtcv still 
furmdi tl c f gurcheads of politico 1 ut tl ev are 
now dependent on tl c rotes of tlie promiscuous- 
ly brtd masse* Hut olsenc this nristo<ra_ 
cy w Inch v as o\ erpov, ere 1 from IBIS to 1BS1 
by the middle classes Ins come bach to power 
by the rotes of the swinish multitude 
How many of their own class hare thcscclcc 
tors, sent to Parliament ? Hardly n dozen out 
of 6"0 and these only under the persuasion of 
conspicuous personal qualifications and popular 
eloquence The multitude thus pronounces 
judgment on its own units it admits itself unfit 
to gorefn and w ill r otc only for a man morpho- 
logicalU and genetically transf gured by j ala 
tial residence nnd equipage In transccndnnt 
tailoring bv the glamor of aristocratic kinship 
Sir Sankuran Kiur puts the r\lio!e truth 
about the so-called s\ mpathy of our rulers 
for the masses m a nutshell r\ hen lie says 
m Ins minute of dissent (pp 95 90) 

Great constitutional reforms nrc al«o 
essential in the interests of the masses of tins 
The educated classes hare faded m 


age he counted upon, nnd v ct we talk of 
the prosperity of India ’ Sir Sanharan 
Nmr apol c nothing hut the hare trou^ 
when he referred (p 92) to the ‘ increasing, 
poverty of India 

Is Self Government nn Exotic in Indm ? 
Sir Michael O Dwyer speaks of “Indm 
where the idea of self government ns under 
stood in the West is not nn mdigcnou* 
growth hut an exotic (p 23G) Si 
.Reginald Craddock, who bidongs to thr 
blood nnd iron school of Sir Michae. 
speal s of R) stems and institutions “w hie? 1 
nrc exotic on oriental soil and out of hat 
nionv with the history, traditions nni* 
sentiments of the land (p 270) In tli e 
penultimate paragraph of Ins Ear/* 
History oflndn, 3rd edition, Mr Voiced* 
A Smith discharged this parthian shot 
The nascent Indian constitution noV- 
, . , , . , , . in course of construction is a fox 

country The educated classes have failed m , .... ...f.nii. 

the r endeavours to bring about any substantial c *g n importation imperfectly intelligi 
nmel oration m their condition Not only have to the people for y\ hose benefit it is intern 

the Government not tal cn tic necc«nry steps * * «’ 

but they have not supported the efforts of tie 
educated classes Tuus it is not true that the 
reforms will result in the transference of powers 
to persons who arc not interested in the welfare 
of the masses nnd it is also quite feasible to 
transfer power to the masses themselves 

The Poverty of India 


An instructive sidelight on Indian 
poverty is thrown by Sir N D Beatson 
Bell who (p 333) says that to prepare an 
electoral roll in the Burma and Assam 
\ alley s an annual family income of Rs 
2.59 vs ULl^ to. 

proximately one fourth of the heads of the 
600 000 households in each of the tw o 
a alleys But at p 350 he adds that some 
of my officers have represented that in 
certain parts of the province the general 
criterion of Rs 250 per annum is too 
high and will not produce the neces 
S'vry quarter It therefore comes to this 
that out of 1 200 000 households m the 
two valleys of Assam not ev en a quarter 
can hoast of a family income ofRs 250 
If an average Indian family be tal en to 
consist of five persons this figure w ould 
yield an average of R s 50 per head So 
not even among the most prosperous 
people of Assam can this per capita aver 


ed and never hi elv to be thoroughly nP 
cltmatised And yet in the same bo<A 
we find that Gopala tlie founder of th e 
Pala dy nasty of Bengal in the 8th century 
of the Christian era, was elected 1 ing by 
the people in order to prevent anarchy, n 
fact which is recorded in the impcnshobl c 
tablet of the JJinhmpur copperplate grant-"** 

wsrfhfire * ^it urt vrrf%n ’ 

Dr Rames Chandra Mnjumdar in h ,s 
Coi 7 >orate Life in Ancient Indm has r°" 
pcatedly demonstrated tlie fallacy which f s 
so much favoured for political rcasati s 
by the Anglo Indian bureaucrat and M r 
Havcll and others have also done tl 1 ® 
same Sir Sankaran hair s minute 0* 
dissent opens w ith a rev lew rtf this Tali' 1 
cious theory and he has no hesitation ,n 
say mg 

Vs a matter of fact non monarchical forms °T 
government are not foreign to the genius of 
people it can scarcely be denied that in t” e 
ord nnry villages a democratic form of go\e( n 
meat pre\ ailed w hen the British took possess^ 111 
of the country It is iniposs ble for anyo n ®. 

wl o has even cursorily studied the history 
village assemblies to maintain that the spirit, 01 
popular government has died out among t‘ !e 
people It is not right to say that any sf* 
tern other than that of absolute monarchy ,s 
repugnant to Hindu genius (pp 88 9) 
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prate of tl stovaltv will do well tocotsidcr very 
scnouslv The great popular movement spring 
ing from the impact of Western 1 nowlidgc ant 
modern i lens quuLencl into 1 fe by the war 
in fl e Tar rast a ill ncitlcr elb nor remain 
quiescent On the contrary Jt rau ^ " ^ from 

tlav to day in spite of rebuffs and humiliations 
[and let us min martial law sentences] nay 
rather draw ing fresh strength 1 j eaili instance 
ofotTcial opposition (p 197) llttrcaucncj 
has served its pury osc though the In ban Civ d 
service w cre manned l>y angels from 1 cnx cn the 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic go\ crjuucnt 
must permit their host intentions nnd make 
them foes to political progress (pp 199 200) 
That under the circumstances official 
opinion should he hostile tor the proposed 
reforms \\ as only to be expected and such 
hostility is no argument against their 
justice or expediency— rather the contrary 

The Opinion of the Bengal Government 

It is of interest to us to look a little closely 
into the opinion of the Bengal Gov eminent 
on the proposed constitutional reforms 
and we regret to have to say that it is the 
reverse of liberal Though it is not out 
and out reactionary like the news of the 
Madras and Punjab Goxeramcnts still in 
many respects the Government of Bengal 
is more conservative than Bombax the 
United Prox inces and even Bihar Of all 
the provincial Governments Bengal and 
Bihar alone support di ircliy but on the 
ground that the Heads of some of the other 
provinces in their joint scheme bv confer 
ring on the legislature the pow cr of refusing 
supply xv ould hav e succeeded in making 
the w hole of the executive amenable to the 
legislature (p 127 First Despatch) and 
also because they ate satisfied that the 
Montagu Chelmsford scheme reserves for 
the Executive Government full control 


tionarv bureaucrat (p 100) fhc IhHfif 
and Orissa Government is however of 
opinion that 'as a necessary corollary f tt> 
the division of subjects among Lxecutivc 
Councillors and Ministers, the number of 
t)ic former should be reduced from three 
two one an Indian nnd the other a European 
member of the Indian Civ il Scrv ice (p 280) 
While to the Bengal Government “the 
proposal for the appointment of members 
of the legislative Council to positions 
analogous to that of Parliamentary Under 
Secretaries m Great Britain does not 
appear to be practicable at the present 
stage the Bilmr the United Province^ 
nnd even the Punjab Governments consider 
it a quite feasible suggestion nnd haven 0 
hesitation in accepting it Above all th c 
Gov emor of Bengal in Council cannot but 
regard with thc greatest misgivings th e 
large powers with winch it is proposed 
invest the Legislative Council in the matte r 
of I mnnee it is fundamentally unsound t^> 
give thc legislature these wide powers over 
Finance (pp 207 8) But the Bombay 
Government says The budget wall be 
discussed and passed bv the legislate c 
council, and their resolutions will b<> 
binding 'in all cases except where tli^ 
Governor considers that peace order anq 
thc safety of the state require the excrcis c 
j bis veto (p 18G) Annexure I, pp 
1 183 95 of thc Report of the Committee ot, 
the Division of Functions also shows that 
manv subjects which some of the other 
provincial Governments considered fit 
be transferred to the ministers w ere placeq 
on the reserv ed list by thc Government 
of Bengal 

A Woman of India 


over the really essential subjects (p 126) 
The Government of Lord Ronaldshay 
adv ocates the appointment of two official 
members to the Executiv e Council instead 
of one is proposed in tlie joint report 
though admitting that it w ill render top 
heavy the administration at headquarters 
on the ground that in practice there 
would be every likelihood of the view s of 
Indian Ministers prevailing against the 
advice of the single official who would be 
represented ns an obstructive and leac 


The London correspondent of th& 
Tribune sends the following account of 
Mrs Sarojim Naidu s debut before tht. 
joint Parliamentarx Committee — 

Lord Salborne welcomed her with the re 
mark that tl e memoran Inra she had sent ir, 
illuminated their prosaic 1 teratt re w ith a poetw. 
tot ch Mrs Kaid i made a striking p ctuie as 
she eloquently pleaded the cause of Indian W o 
men SI e did it without the a d of a note and vc 
language as choice and moving as the greatest 
jnnst could des re She xx as perfectly at her ease’ 
and no point xx as either o\ erdonc or omitted 
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divorced The\ notice the argument tint «octi1 cconomc nn ! indintrnl to 

"inasmuch us .t «.ll be from the uernn ^.^5"?’^"“ tb,’ 

culir schools tint w c shall draw the mass tl>rc t0 in , tried lmn Is w c shoal 1 be guilty of 

bf the intelligent v oters of the future it is ^nve dcrdction of duty ' 


bf a . 

our cltitv to concentrate upon vermicular 
education and to leave Pnglish education 
as a subject in w Inch tliev w ill he more 
interested to ministers ’ also that * if 
political progress is to depend on cduca 
■tion it is onh fair that the whole subject 
should be transferred nnd the power of 
developing it placed in the hands of those 
who arc most interested in the consc 
quences The argument indeed is even 
pushed further we nre told that Indian 
opinion is so strongly, set upon the entire 
control of cducation.thnt to withhold any 


grave 

The real motive of the Government 
however much sought to he disguised in ft 
mass of humanitarian verbiage leaks 
out shortlv afterwards in the following 
sentence 

We have seen what has happened nlrealy 
m provinces where high school nnd collegiate 
cd ication has been allow c 1 to pass largely into 
non official control The worst developments of 
such a system nre described in the Bengal 
ndm nistrntion nnd the I owlatt reports 

To what in extent the activities of 
Bengali bovs have turned the head of th^ 


part of it will imperil the harmony and Simla authorities will appear from tht 
good will with which we hope the new fact that even ‘organisations which nre 
regime wall start We cannot accept this primarily non political such ns hoy scouts 
extreme presentation of the ease We do civic guards volunteer snmitics and 
not deny the gercral desire of progressive proceedings lil c strike nnd picketing in the 
Indians to assume complete responsibility industrial field have been classed together 
for education or the disappointment that and included among the subjects which 
many will feel if this is not conceded But the Government of India retain in their 
the Government of India hold that there own hands (sec para Gd of the Tourth 
is ‘a compelling case for the transfer of Despatch) Regarding technical and- indus 
primary education only Here however, trial education, also, the Government of 
tliev grow quite eloquent India desiring to retain complete control 

It IS that part of the ficll wh eh w ill giv c in their own hands express themselves itj 
the f illcst amt freest play to respons bit tj nt language full of a gushing sentimentality 
oice it will be most responsive to patriotic to winch our boys are so unaccustomed 
effort and it vv ill be the nursery for the broil. f xi it. 

and enlgUened electorate on wh eh the future tlmt tllC £ cannot but Mew it with SUJ, 
depends The labour of br nging primary cdt cv picion It is admitted runs the despatch 
tion up to a reasonable standard the need for that one of tile greatest needs of the 
almost uni mited dev elopment the difficulties of country is industrial development and 

.gradually making it free than compulsory — - J — <*- - * - u 

these and its many other problems constitute 
a task w hich will be enough to occupy all tl e 
energ} and ingenuity of ministers for > ears to 
come 


The} then quote from the report of a 


jj .Viter vpcsaxgt* S-?r Avar yvsvvi vg su&r i. a 
scientific and technical professions Iti^ 
accepted that the public services must b& 
recruited in future to a greater extent itj, 
this country Then the despatch refers 


_ _ despa 

Committee appointed in 1917 which says to the necessitv of lmproving^and extend 
that the elected councils will be able to in g tlie facilities m India for higher learn 


raise money for education from sources 
that never could be tapped by a Govern 
ment of the existing official type Neat 
they proceed to consider secondary and 
university education and hold that there 
is an equally compelling case for its reten 
tion in official hands 


ing particularly on the technical side 
and triumphantly concludes 

We cannot in the face of tl cse pla n require 
merits assent to a proposal to place the control 
of the legal medical eng neering technical anq 
industrial colleges or schools of India in Inex 
penenccd bands After the maintenance of lav\ 
and order there is no matter for which tbfa 


, tedia stands today in n ent cal position and responsib 1 ty of the British government i^ 
h '“ '” b '""’ 

poi ticu growth depends upon the solution of The Government oglnd.a then advance 
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' » fiml pten for the retention of control 
over higher education To mam people 
it will sound a curious plea Haring made 
mistakes in the past, they ask for further 
control in order to repair those mistakes 

‘Before leaving the subject « e may revert to 
the argument that oar educational policy has 
not been a success in the past That it has at 
times been lacking m foresight and perspective 
we do not den} During the lean i ears educa 
ticm received only such funds as were a\ nilable 
after more imperious needs had been satisfied 
Too large a proportion of the money that was 
forthcoming m as devoted to h gher education 
In particular thev were content to let higher 
education pass more and more under non-official 
control \Ve admit the errors of the past and we 
ask for time to repair them their reparation i® 
perhaps the most urgent task before us if cons 
titutional changes are to bring India the happi 
ness which we hope Tor these reasons we 
accept the Committees proposal to transfer 
pnman education and we strongly dissent 
from • their proposal to transfer secondary 
collegiate and technical (including medical and 
engineering) education 

As a last resource, the Government of 
India propose to retain control of the 
Calcutta University ‘in the esent of the 
transfer of higher education to ministers 
* up till the time when the recommenda 
ttoas of the first statuton commission 
(te another twelve jears or more] are 
earned n»to % effect” on the ground that 
“the changes proposed by the Calcutta 
Unnersitv Commission are so far reaching 
that a considerable penod must necessarily 
elapse before they can be brought into 
effect ’ 

Let us non turn to Sir SanLaran Natr, 
whose minute of dissent, appended to the 
fourth despatch is perhaps the most mas 
terly of the vanous documents of that 
kind penned by him Referring to the 
India Got ernment's proposal to transfer 
primary ’out not Turner ehutiftirm kre tot jn 
It appear® to me to be impracticable todi 
vide the subject of Education 1 he this Hitherto 
no such division has been made anywhere ta 
India 

Discussing the high sounding principles 
laid down in the despatch, he disposes of 
them in one short sentence 

1 Political progress is said to be dependent 
* upon the expansion of sound education and 
such expansion should not be left in the hands of 
classes w hich hare hitbgfo opposed political and 
-r 57—13 


sound educational progress Indians are deeply 
interested in it 

He proceed-? to strengthen the case lor 
transfer bi anahsmg the opinions of the 
vanous official authorities 


T have been the head of the Department of 
Education now for more than three years and 
I am satisfied that future educational progress 
depends upon Indian direction 3dy predecessor 
m this office Sir Harcourt Butler also won! 1 
make it a transferred subject. The only other 
member of Indian Government who has been an 
education member since the creation of the 
Department Sir Claude Hill has recorded his 
opinion in favour of transfer The Governments 
of Bombay the Punjab and the United Pro\m 
ces w ould transfer education as a w hole The 
Madras Government would not transfer any 
branch of education Bengal nnd Assam w onld 
not transfer collegiate education but nu 
colleagues like mvself are of opinion that this 
cannot be done if secondary education is traus 
ferrrd Bihar and Orissa alone is opposed to the 
transfer of secondary technical and collegiate 
education My colleagues would transfer 
pnmarj education ivhile the reasons given in 
their report if they arc correct tend inevitably 
to the conclusion that it is primary education 
that should be kept in the hands of the Govern 
merit and that higher education may safely be 
transferred 


Sir Sankaran Nair then goes straight 
to the root of the matter and without 
mincing his \\ ortls and trying to conceal 
his meaning as the despatch does, bv 
eloquent phraseology he says 


Those w ho w ould keep education a reserved 
snbject do «o I fear not in the interests of 
educational progress but for political reasons \ 
retrogressive policy has been followed since Lord 
Dufienn 8 time Ffforts were then made by tie 
Government to confine higher education and 
<econdar> education leading to higher education 
to boys in affluent circumstances This again 
was done not in the interests of sound education 
but for political reasons Rules were made 
calculated to restrict the diffusion of education 
generally and among the poorer boys m parti, 
cotar Conditions for recognition for grants ~ 
stiff and various— w ere laid down and enforced 
Fees were raised to a degree which considering 
the circumstances of the classes that resort to 
schools were abnormal English education 
according to this policy is to be confined to the 
well to-do classes They it is bebeved will give 
no trouble to Government For this purpose the 
old „ of education under which a pupa could 

Oils studies from the lowest to the 
1 * >’ V3S a)tered For the masses a new 

\ i metitary or primary educatior 
* ulars extending to about s-. 



\<ms 


iol 


legislature Even uniter normal conditions they 
foil have, compared to the Minister ample 
ftv time for their needs but there is little doubt 
that pressure is 21 be put upon them by the 
English services for increase m their establish 
meats pay and services — ,a pressure to which 
they would not be unwilling to yield It is very 
probable therefore that the rail at alwavs 
impoverished, will be farther harassed. The 
development of the transferred departments 
essential to Indian progress will be retarded 
The result will be the same with reference to 
all sources of re\ enues The Minister and the 
Executive Council are invited by this proposal 
to raise as much revenue ns they could 
nothing can be more prejudicial to the interests 
of the country It appears to me therefore that 
the scheme of nil colleagues under these Condi 
tions nfll be fatal to the prosperity of the 
country 

Indian Poverty and Land Revenue 
Assessment 

‘ Indian povertj [ continues Sir 
Sankaran Jvatr m his minute of dissent 
appended to the Fourth Despatch ] is 
attributable to the land revenue pohev and 
the industrial policy hitherto followed 

The Committee [oo the Division of functions] 
'tate that as the assessment of land revenue is 
left to executive action the periodical settlement 
of land revenue must be treated as a reserved 
subject with n the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Council only In my opinion however there 
should be no increase of revenue merely by 
executive action At present outside the 
permanently -settled Kniuidawcs the theory 
maintained by the executive government is tbit 
land is the private ptoperty of the crown the 
landholder being bound to pay any assessment 
that may be fixed by the executive government 
at their discretion India is the only country in 
the world where neither law nor custom nor 
competition determines the revenue or rent 
This has been responsible to a great extent for 
the increasing poverty of the country It has 
certainly tended to keep away labour and 
capital from land 

Sir Sankaran Naif accordingly proposes 
that the imposition of land revenue should 
be made a transferred subject 

In the alternative I would urge that it 
skonld at least be laid down that (1) the gener 
al principles of land revenue assessment he ens 
bodied m provincial legislation ft3 recommende l 
ten years ago bv the Royal Commission on Dccen 
trahsation and (2) every proposal of resettle 
ment of a district be entbodcl m a bill that 
should be pa^sel by the legislative council I he 
any other taxation bill 


Industries 

The Functions Committee propose to 
transfer the development of industries to 
the control of ministers From this 
proposition at the present stage we 
entirely dissent and for most cogent 
reasons say the Government of India m 
their despatch VS hat are these reasons 7 
In the first place in some provinces there 
are no departments of industries at all, 
and in others they have onlv a nominal 
existence In the second place Indian 
ministers w ill be devoid of business expen 
ence [ as il the Civ ihan member has great 
experience says bir Sankaran * Nair ] 
Thirdly it is our earnest desire that the 
mdustnal policv ot the country should be 
directed to secunogf tor )ad/ ws the Softest 
possible participation m future industrial 
development though the Indian Press 
on the other hand sees in the [ Industrial ] 
Commission s Report an attempt to met 
the chains of British economic domination 
still more firmly on the country But 
there remains however a stiU more 
serious objection Luropean non ofhcial 
opinion expressed v try definite apprehen 
sions lest an increasing degree of self govern 
ment should bnng with it an increasing 
degree of racial discrimination r and * we 
apprehend that until a far greater seuse 
of responsibility is established among the 
electorate and the representative assem 
bhes, considerable pressure mav be oxer 
Cised on ministers to refuse any form of aid 
or countenance to British enterprise and to 
favour Indian undertakings especiallv 
those backed by political influence 

Let us now revert to Sir Sankarm 
Vair who presents the Indian point of 
new with refreshing candour 

The proposal of the Committee to transfer 
all quest ons of industral development in my 
op mon should be accepte 1 As my colleagues 
are unwilling to accept this proposal it is tlesir 
able to state the present situation India we 
know was a great manufacturing country 
whose wealth attracted the East India Company 
Before the Mutiny, her industries were by 
deliberate pol cy ot active discouragement in 
Ind a and uy prohibitive duties m England dev 
troyeil She was tl is red teed front an agncul 
tural and manufacturing to an agricultural 
country The general po\ cy of the subordma 
t'on of Indian to Engl >li commercial interests 
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Ins since continued to the present daj India past and w ill lend to increased irritation >e 
has been utilized for the exploitation of her tw een Indians and Englishmen 
natural resources for the investment of English Alluding to the arguments advanced in 
capita! and for the dumping of English goods ,, despatch Slr SankaranNair says 
Instead therefore of the Indian industries re r .1 

lieving the pressure on land, their ruin has Lastly, it is said that there is a 
thrown millions of w orktnen out of employ to question involved, that considerable innuenc 
compete w ith the agncultunsts This attitude would be exercised on Ministers to retuse a } 
of the Government has materially contributed form of aid or countenance to British enterpris 
to the unrest and disaffection in the land It is and to favour Indian undertakings fao far 
therefore essential that we should adopt a course Indians are concerned this charge is absolute > 
which would place us bejond suspicion unfounded Objection to English capital Jin 

We know now that there are Trade Com enterprise is raised onlj 
missioned whose business it is to find .out the v.ay of Indian ent erprise and Indian prospent} 
natural resources and facilities for trade- And to remove any such 

English trade in particular-that exists m the difficult to pr^ide safeguard! But 

country The results of their observations proposed by m> colleague P .. Der , ence that 

are to be made the basis of expert adv ice as to I assert \\ ithout hesitn ^ concer ^ e( j th „ f ar 
the best mode of utilising those natural resources so far as the Governmen , enterprises 

in tlie interests of English irade It is true that that they will unduh favour foreign enterpnses 

the information would be equally available to t ^j pr T J t U . d ' C t C ° f enough that^the Industrial 
the Indian public but we know that it is the founded It is true enough 

commercial organizations in England that w ould Commission makes recomni! enda *™£*™** 
be able to utilize them There is no objection unsatisfactory 

of course to ,mfirt of nnr raw products assist the Indians but here again we know 
without detriment to P th?interests of the country from experience how little we can rely on such 
itself but she should not be deprived of the recommendations when thej hate to be carried 
means of creating her own manufacturing out in practice 

ooooltTl”" ™ mp ’° ymg i.”" 5 Non Brahmin Movement, 

population This can only be done if the , 

development of Indian industries is a transferred Str Sanharan Nair has as good a right 
subject otherwise a great export of foodstuffs to stand forward as the representative 

i, 011 Vf’ffVSjA of the non Brahmin classes ns the late Dr 
bj depriving India of her foodstuffs which she M 

badlj wants but also by depriving her of great ^air Let us see what he has to saj on 
opportunities which the manufacturing industries the movement of which Dr Nair, backed 
will afford her will be the result by the Indo British Association, was the 

Similarly as to the investment of English protagonist 
capital he know that we cannot do without The representative of the Madras Govern 
English capital but wc must obtain it on tlie ment (and it is said the Madras Government 
same terms generally on which it would be lent accept lus view) has taken objection to the 
to tl c colonies iud other countries The terms division of subjects on the ground that without 
must be those agreed upon betw ceil the English adequate protection being provided for by 
e tpitnl sts and competent Indians who will pro communal representation the non Brahmins will 
tect Iud an interests The English officials m be oppressed \>j the Brahmins 1 support non 
India anil the India Office have not in the past Brahmin communal representation but I demur 
protected India They have submitted to English entirely to the proposition that it should be 
capitalists and 1 have no doubt will do so m regarded as an essential preliminary to any 
future ''c Want also Englishmen to start in responsible gov eminent for the re isou given 
dus tries m India but not to the detriment of in In the earlier years of the Congress the non 

digenous industries It is quite clear to me that — ’ •* ~ ■ 

unless there is an Indian to protect Indian indus 
tnes we will have English firms starting indus 
tries on a large scale in India in which the 
Indians w ill hav c very little share to the detn 
menthol Imlan industries That unfair means 


Brahmin leaders were invited by the officials to 
stand aloof from it and if possible to denounce 
it ns inimical to their interests They resolved 
to disregard the advice The mam reasons were 
these Thcj found that b> the British conquest 


, •> ,uuuu Lnilt rintisn conqi 

, . , --- -- ■■ - — — • •»*».»»•».» it was the Mahomcdans and the non Brahmin 

foMteh!™ rt'on l ‘ I “ I ’“ lr " cd *!’os‘ Thv Kanin 


«iV! i f u , anA otlwt cn P ltal and the zemindars who were deprived of their 

properties by tile British GoverSJient generallj 
terue tl cPeteton , TT"’ ,r ,"', d ° belonsed to those classes I lnt e alrenl? point* 

i tiin lnaK t P r T '.''V"? ‘"'las!™' ”i out tint thermion d’etre of the tono-eis tfts 

1 ‘l“* “a rants the Intense nottet, of the people a"j the 

which they put forward to rj eve such 


course will be followed 

\ 


i the future ns tu the 


measures v 
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poverty concerned the uoa Brahmins more than 
Brahmins the non Brahmin higher castes 
therefore stood to gain from its success more 
than any others They found also that though 
the old class of Brahmins had faults which are 
now imputed to them by the leaders of the non 
Brahmin moiement a distinct improi ement w as 
visible m the younger generation that was 
growing up and they hoped that common efforts 
common aspirations and the common good of 
the country would introduce a change in the 
Brahmin class These hopes hate not been dis- 
appointed Besides the reasons above referred 
to the non Brahmins were startled at the official 
attitude Many of the officials while insisting 
upon the existence of this class division as a bar 
to political progress not only did not themsehes 
take any active steps to remote them but by 
their passive resistance foiled every attempt of 
the reform party to remove such restrictions 
The latter were sneered at as Anglicized Indians 
who had lost touch with the ordinary people 
and therefore untrustworthy in tbc«e matters or 
denounced as impracticable visionaries Several 
officials w ent et en so far as to sav not only pn 
vatdy but in public that this ancient taste sys 
tern was necessary to the stability of the society 
as it accustoms the people to order and obedi 
cnee to authority ana it is therefore in the in 
tcrest of the Go\ eminent to supportthat system 
The non Brahmin leaders felt therefore that very 
1 ttle could be hoped from officials to remove 
this caste restriction These were the reasons 
so far as I remember that determined the atti 
tude of the non Brahmin leaders then and 1 do 
not think those reasons have lost their force 


The Franchise Committee point out 
that the non Brahmins will be m A 
mayonty of four to one m the electorates 
and they cannot hut think that, if the 
capacity already devoted to politics among 
non Brahmins were utilised in organizing 
this great majority , the Non Brahmins 
would in no long space of time find that 
such a preponderance of \ otes would make 
itself effectually felt despite the power and 
influence of the Brahmins The Govern 
ment of India in theif fifth despatch say 
We are less optimistic Numbers 

count for Tittle m India at present against 
social, educational and especially religious 
superiority which has behind it the sane 
tioa of ccntunes They therefore propose 

that the constituencies should be arranged 
1 m such a w ay that thirty out of the sixty 
non Muhammadan *n.ats should be reserved 
for non Brahmins while both parties 
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might contest the remaining seats without 
restriction . 

But the poison having heen thus intro 
duced in the body politic it was hound 
to spread and the despatch proceeds to 
say At the same time if divisions in the 
Hindu community are once recognised in 
the electorate as in the case of the non 
Brahmins m Madras we admit that it 
becomes extremely difficult to resist the 
claims of the Marhattas m Bombay 
Accordingly the Government reserve the 
Marhatta question for further considera 
tion before making their final recommends 
tions 

Deprejsed Class?* 

The depressed classes constitute nearly 
one fifth of the entire population of British 
India Fanchise Committee gave them 
seven seats in the various provincial 
Councils The Gov ernment of India pro 
pose lor them thirty seats They sav M e 
think there should be m each council 
enough representatives of the depressed 
classes to save them from being entirely 
submerged and at the same time to 
stimulate some capacity for collective 
action 

Sir bonkaran Nair speaking of the 
Depressed classes say s in his minute 

It is absurd to say that their position so 
far as their material prospects are concerned 
has improied under the British Governme it It 
has steadily gone from bad to ivorse To mention 
only a few instances under the ol l customs they 
were entitled to free I ouse s tes materials free 
fro n the jungles for building their cottages free 
pasturage and a fixed share of the prod ee of tl e 
land which they cultivated for their w ages w huh 
ensured a living w age AH these they Iiaie lost 
under tie rayatw in system \V ith the rum of 
the Ind an industries also the non agricultural 
labourers lost their fixed wages and they were 
involved ui the ruit\ of their masters The a«ncul 
toral labourers suffered equally from the Govern 
ment and the Zemindars ana the big raiyats 
The proposed reforms will not directly benefit 
them to the same extent as the superior non 
Brahmin caste* but they are bound to share in 
the benefits which will accrue to the whole 
country if the reforms tire earned out m the 
d lections indicated and the poverty problem 
in particular is dealt with 

Town and Country , 

The Government of India make a tent t 
tive proposal to give ill towns with a 
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population of 50,000 and above, twice as 
much tepteseatatwra, as the rural papula 
tion They say 

“After religion and race, tbeboundarv between 
town and country is the greatest dividing line 


becomes of the peasantry of the rest of 
India 

The repartition of the president:} in 191-j 
cime *is a se\ ere disappointment to them, and 
we should be very loath to fail in seeing that 
their interests are now generously secured Id 


that runs through the Indian people It corres- ^ Bengal muslims a represent a 

ponds closelr « itll the <lms, on diet*, een progress “ ^J„r numbers, and no 
and conservatism between English education uon proporeiou iic to j r 31 

beta een the existence of new spapers, professions, seats to those w hich the Comm 
bar libraries societies etc and their absence It on their Denali 

is roughlj the difference betw een tlie old Indian Without grudging our Moslem brethren 1 
and the new, the forces that are pressing us t ] ie escessn e generosity here shown at thd 
forward and those that are bolding us back ’ cost of Hm dus, we may point out that 
The Congress League Compact in other provinces this principle of propor 

The Government of India in their Fifth tionate representation has been violated id 
Despatch deal at length With the Congress their favour on the ground of “past history 
League compact under which, in the view and the presence of Muhammadan centres 
of the Government, Muhammadans in some ‘^Heads, 3 ou lose, tails, I wan” may be a 
of the provinces have got “extravagantly good policj to adopt against the Hindus/ 
good terms ” They are not much in but they are determined to lemain in 
fav our of the compact, but feel bound to fraternal amity with their brethren the 

sa y lUnelame •Fn-r n’ tbof* find thus frustrate all 


‘The Congress League compact is an accom 
plished fact and a landmark in Indian politics 
wlnchjwe cannot possibl} ignore The diffi 
culty with which the agreement was reached is 
a measure of the earnest efforts made to attain 
it , and those efforts imply on behalf of the 
larger community at least a subordination of 


Moslems 'for a’ that’ and thus frustrate al) 
evil intentions 


The Council of State 

The Gov emment of India preface then* 
proposals regarding the upper chamber of 
the Indian Legislature with an observation 


their immediate interests to the cause of unam- which they are neier tired of repeating/ 


nut} and united political advance winch 
should be sorry to appear to undervalue ’ 

Thev therefore confirm the compact 
with one important variation, which would 
compel the ‘larger community’ to make 
still further sacrifices to the cause of unit} 
\\c ncccpt therefore the conclusions of the 
committee except m one respect The Mukam 


and which is ei idently the onl} one of thtf 
proposals of the Joint Report which is 
entirely after their own heart “We all 
agree, howev er,” the} say, “that, be the 
form of the central legislature what it mnj , 
the power of the Got emment of India to 
secure the legislation which they desire in 


committee except in one respect The vluham i-tscntnl mnU.r,. „„ -j , .... 

mailan representation whan they propose for . atters must, as stated by the 


lkngal is manifestly insufficient. It Is question 
ibk whether tlie claims of the Muhammadan 
population of Eastern Bengal were ndequatel} 
pressed when the Congress League compact 
w asm the making Tlicj are conspicuous!} a 
luckward and impoverished community 

The census ind other reports make 
much of the prosperity of the peasantr} 
of East Bengal , thev arc reported to be 
the most prosperous m all India , the 


authors of the Report, remain indispu 
table” After reminding themselves and 
the world of this fact, they proceed to 
quote suggestions to the effect that thtf 
Council of State should “ensure a certan) 
sobriety in its membership,” that “thtf 
progressive elements” should find theif 
representation in the Assembly "ginn^ the 
Council of State the definite clnracte^ofd* 


• fV . revising chamber bv makuig it the orsmib 

Mussnlm ms of East Bengal mostly belong of conservative and stnbfe ommon 
to the peTsautr} A peas in try w ill ahv ay s other words, that it should be ncl.nmW 
be backvv .ird m the literacy test But how fossdmed «/i ke wtistis But tl£ r ^ 
is it that thev are now admitted to ment oflndia is nen cuts lest L l.’°t C , r , n 
m.pm^hul. .md .f tbc, an. «l,nt 1,, «, rca , 
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Committee of tbe Assembly, and they 
‘are anxious tint the Council should 
partake of the character of a hall of elder 
statesmen ' and with that end w a lew 
would provide for each province an elector 
ate of 1,000 to 1 500 voters possessed of 
the same qualifications as those prescribed 
fat membership of the Cauncilaf State, who 
should be required to elect that body from 
among their own number tberebi rejecting 
tbe recommendation of the Franchise 
Committee which would give the members 
of the Council of State the same popular 
character as the members of the lower 
chamber, the Legislative Assembly by 
confining the franchise in both cases to 
members of the provincial legislative 
councils Tbe senatorial house will ben 
packed house in w hich the strength of the 
official element available must be the 
ultimate determining factor and an 
electorate of 1 500 voters probably based 
on property qualifications as in the case 
of the general electorate can never possess 
a representative character The Govern 
ment oflncha lay down this principle for 
the lower bouse of the bicameral legisla 
ture 

We look upon direct elections a* the only 
system that is compatible with true respon 
sibility to the voters And we do not accept 
any arguments whch would relegate the crca 
tion of a d rect electorate for the Assembly to -in 
indefinite futnre W e consider that it will be the 
clear doty of the Government of India to devise 
such no electorate before the enquiry of the first 
statutory commission 

European Seat* 

The proportion of seats set dow n for Euro- 
pean interests is h "her than can be justified on 
any numerical basis but strong representation 
oT these interests is thought to be well justified 
on account of the stake of European commerce 
m the country nad also to be politically 
expedient (Appendix III Fifth Despatch of 
the Government of India ) 

The Franchise Committee decreased the 
European seats from 9 to 7 and increased 
the seats given to Indian commerce [in 
the provincial councils} from 3 to 4 The 
fifth despatch says 

We also deprecate the redaction and restnc 
tion of the European representation and tie 
should prefer not to endorse it until we know 
how it is received by those affected 


Communal Representation 

The Fifth Despatch says 
Communal electorates are now proposed 
[ bj the Fnnchi«e Committee 1 not only for 
Muslims even w here and for Sikhs m the Punjab 
but also for Indian Christians m Madras and 
Bengal and Europeans in the three presidencies 
the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
t\e feel the objections of principle to tbe 
communal system as strongly as the authors of 
the Reforms Report but see no advantage- at 
this stage to reiterating them India is not 
prepared to take the first steps forward towards 
responsible Government upon anv other road 
The road does not lead dircctlv to thaCgaal and 
we can ouh echo tbe hope expressed by the com 
mittee that it \v ill be possible at no v$ry distant 
date to merge all communities in one general 
electorate 

We feel that the blame which is here 
laid at our door is fully deserved The 
road on which we have been launched mav 
lead to further bifurcations for the rami 
fications of caste arc endless and once the 
principle of recognition of divergent com 
mnnal interests gains the ascendency, 
there is no knowing where it will stop 
_ Unless we can sink our mutual distrusts 
* and agree to forego our communal claims 
true seif government will never be within 
our teach The thin end of the w edge w as 
introduced when a pledge was given to 
the Muhammadans by the Government, 
and the mischief has already penetrated 
too deep into the body politic to be capable 
of being easily eradicated without strong 
united efforts and tremendous patriotic 
self sacrifice 

Light and Feeder Railways 

The Functions Committee have placed 
Light and Feeder Railways among trans 
ferred subjects and they sav 

As regards ra Iways vv e have been impressed 
with the evident strength of the desire in many 
proi mces to develop I ght and feeder railways 
There is a general feeling that such development 
is unduly hampered under existing conditions. 
This feeling *is particularly strong in Madras 
where several local authorities have given proof 
of their keenness on the subject by levying for 
years a cess for railways tbe construction of 
which lias not even been sanctioned We bare 
tried therefore while conserving the essential 
interests of the RaSw ay Board as controller of 
the railway communications of India and 
guardian of the rights of existing rulw aj s and 
tbe ultimate veto of the Government of Ind a to 
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give to the prov incnl legislative council a pow er 
ofimtntive in legislation winch will give scope 
to local enterprise We recommend that local 
authorities or pm ate corporations should be 
allowed to introduce Bills for the construction of 
light and feeder railways in the provincial 
councils Bit we suggest that prOMSion shoal 1 
he made by standing orders o? each provincial 
council requiring that before any Bill providing 
far construction, and management of a light or 
feeder rnilw av is introduced in the council 
sufficient notice of the provisions contained m 
such B 11 should be giv en to the Railw av 
Board and to stcli other parties as may be 
prescribe 1 and that the Bill shall he referred 
after introduction to a Select Committee of the 
Co tncil w ltli pow ers to hear ev idence and shall 
be dealt with l \ procedure similar to that 
appl e 1 to pri\ ate Bills under British Parhamen 
tan practice and we further propose that an\ 
such Bill shall after being passed bv the provm 
cial council be reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor General 

One would have thought that in the 
above enough and more than enough 
provision had been made for the protec 
tionofthe vested interests of all the mam 
lines of railways managed and owned bv 
foreign companies But the attitude of the 
Government ot India is characteristic 
* It involves sav they ‘ a marl ed depar 
ture from Indian [autocratic methods 
of business that a department of the 
Government of India acting under the or 
ders of that Gov eminent shonld appear as 
a partv to plead its case against the pro 
moters of a private line before a select 
committee of the prov incial legislature w ltli 
a majority of non official members And 
yet the practice is a common one in tlic 
United States and nil thebig railw ny com 
panics in that land of big railway s main 
tain paid lobbvists in the local and 
federal legislatures to lool after their in 
tertsts and placate members who may 
introduce Bills adverse to their interests 
True the s\ stem lends it«elf to corruption 
in \menca for the voice of the legislature 
and of the members thereof is not there 
subject to dictation by a Railway Board 
setup with a view to guard the interests 
of the railway companies But in India 
the legislative council cannot be permitted 
to deal with such matters even under all 
possdde restrictions aud^ the proposal to 
transfer light and feeder rmlwavs to the 
minister meets with the Wrongest bppo 


sition of the Government of India Sir 
Snnl nrnn Nnir trulv savs “The decision 
of mv colleagues [to treat light rmlwavs 
as a reserved subject] is calculated to 
subordinate national interests to the 
interests of capitalists, railw ay com 
pames ' 

Indewendewt Audit- 
Tins question has been dealt with m 
the first and fourth despatches, and also 
m the note submitted to the Functions 
Committee and in the report of the 
Auditor Genegal Mr Gauntlett Mr Gaunt 
lett sav s * An\ scrutinv of, or enquiry 
as to the manner in w Inch ex entire officers 
are exercising the financial responstbi 
It ties entrusted to them by Govern 
ment is often resented bv such officers 
Generally speaking ” say the Government 
of India “the control of the provincial 
finance department is acknowledged in 
theory but in practice its strength v anes 
greatly vv ith the disposition of the execu 
tive gov ernment and depends largely upon 
■ personal influence and the amount of back 
mg received from the head of the province 
In the (juisz-eonimercial branches of the 
administration particularly irrigation it is 
believed that the financial control and the 
observ ance of strict economy are al nost entirelv 
at the discretion of the departmental official's 
Other branches are more closely w ntclied but the 
power ol the Finance Secretarv to a local 
Government is far from alw avs being as definite 
as it ought to be This is especially the case in 
connection with excesses over budget grants ami 
the unduly vv ide libertv of reappropfiatmg 
funds from one grant to another and entirely 
separate purpose There is also a tendency for 
the spending departments to budget for expendi 
tiire of vvli ch the details have not been presented 
to the Finance Department for the necessarv 
criticism In all these respects the Government of 
India apprehend that the svstem will require to 
be tightened up before the introduction of tlie 
new regime. ( \nnexure \ to the Report of the 
Subjects Committee) 

In the same note we find that there is 
to be a Public Accounts Committee of the 
provincml legislative council which wall 
keep an eye on the budget expenditure 
Before the Public Accounts Committee the 
Finance Department will be the champion of the 
audit It will bring nil irregularities into the 
light of day and v\ ill mov e the committee to 
accord them full consideration and to deal ade- 
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mind this IS a grave departure from the scheme transferred subject, the Goj ernor shall W 
of the Reforms Report My Hon ble colleagues guided b\ the adlice of the Minister it* 

hare followed this up by further modifications charge, unless having regard to His Majes 
yhich practically get rid of '’J tx s instructions he sees sufficient cause t<> 

Indian influence Instead ot one jo nt budget and y , r __ ,1 „ n r +i,« Minister, 

one joint purse for tlie whole Got eminent tl.ey dissent from the opinion of the Minister, 
will create separate purses for ministers and m which case he m a) require action to d«- 
Evecutivc Council members respcctix ely The taken otherwise than in accordance with 
result of all this is that so far as the reserved n jj vice » XJ ie draft Instrument o‘ 

=f"S Instructions sihich his been pnUijhrf iJ 
settlement ot tie budget This is avowed to be Appendix II to the Fourth Despatch n\P 
the real purpose of tlie new proposals Real down that the Goiernor ts to * restrict th c 
popular influence m the settlement of the budget ese rcise of thc pow er to act in opposition 
is therefore entirely gone to lus minister s aduce to cases in which 

In tlie minute of dissent attached to the ] ie con siders that the consequences of 
Fourth Despatch Sir Sankaran Nair sax s ^cquiscence w ould be serious Thelnstrd 
T1 e furtl cr proposal that council resolutions m ent also proxades for the exercise of 
will have onlx the status of recommendations to oxer ministers hv the Government 

the Governor in i^nnci! is 11 ell as the Goiotot The Governor is responsible for i 

and Ministers reduces the council to as muen u 5 a-i.tr 

impotence as the present [ legislative ] council* the d ue compli ance w ith any orders affecting 
Tie remaning proposal that the ministers may the administration of transferred subjects 
haie to [and are not necessarily bomd to] ^fcich max be issued hi the Secretary of 
SiftSS'STiSS State md the Government of India ■ The 
stroke Governor is responsible for bringing to th e 


Fortunately it would appear from the 
Gox eminent of India Bill that the control 
of the legislatue council over the budget 
in regard to transferred subjects has been 


notice of the minister concerned any 
observations on the administration of ’ x 
transferred subject w Inch may be communt 
cated to him by the Government of India 


maintained m accordance with the news P^ra 4 of the Fourth Despatch lays dow i 1 
of Sir Sankaran Nair who says *» at the central Goiernment s powers 1 0 

The control bj tl e legislature must in auj 


intervene in the administration of the 

nc control di ti c legislature must in ani , V „ -t „ r , . n , . „ 

event be regarded as md spensable if tl e reforms transferred subjects should be specifically 
arc to he worth anj thing in the eye of even the restricted to the follow mg purposes — (1) 
supporters of the scl eme What is put forward to safeguard the administration of tlitf 
Ibs tliCoummlonnl'n] is i combinaton Government of India subjects (2) to secure 
of the drawbacks of autocratic and responsible „r ■ ■ , J v ’ , , u 

government with none of the advantage* of the ^ ot legislation where such ligis 

i. lirinn ie rnncirlisrprl rlor. H plJ n — -- , . , 


The. In.striiTO.cwt Instructions 

The Instrument of Instructions will 
according to thc Fourth Despatch afford 
the Goiernor guidance in the compara 
tnelj delicate matter of lus relations with 
ministers Thei measure the extent to 
which the ministerial portion of the Govern 
ment is to be regarded as still coming 


lation is considered desirable in the inter 
ests of India or of more than one province 
V^) 'to safeguard tbe public services and ( i) 
to decide questions which affect more than 
one province In the verj last paragraph 
of the despatch the Goiernment of India 
m regard to transferred subjects says 
‘ We must rcli for help m tlie solution of 
difficulties on the Goiernor s powers uX 
relation to ministers and also on the fact 


short of a purely constitutional position that the Goiernment of India beineaeent* 
£r„?V lK for Pirlnment which must remain the 

«?ll* l “r?'" " l ” d ''Sutures ls paramount nuthontv can ne,c r 
rercd° h\ I T?” lrded 1 ln s° me respects is tern to the level (italics ours) of i merelr 
3 rT> i""' 1 ° f secunn S tbat th ' federal government Compare the onen 
n“t'" 1 ,s 0 " "dT C ” l The'G"’ "T COnlemI,t ’" re sh °"" touirfs fedS 

fo-hi biUVoudes tSl 
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w here it is sud Looking ihe-ul to the 
future we can picture India to ourselves 
only ns presenting the external semblance 
of some form of federation The Govern 
ment of India in the name of its responsi 
bility to Parliament mil not permit anv 
relaxation of its hold on the transferred 
subjects cien if the Governor who is 
rested with full powers to act m opposition 
to his ministers feels disposed to do so 
Tlu. subjection of the Minister is thus 
absolutely complete 

The All India Services 
Evcrj now anil then in the despatches 
wc come across something which shows 
the extreme nervousness of the Govern 
ment of India about the portion of what 
are known as the \ 11 India services under 
the reforms 1 lie Fourth Despatch sa\s 
The all litdta servtces should be regulated 
bv legislation in Parliament We consider 
that these services are entitled to have their 
conditions settled bevond the possibility 
of alteration bv anv nuthontv in India 
\ccordinglj wc find that Part I\ of the 
Government of India Bill is devoted to 
securing th? position of these services 
Not content with this wc have alreadv 
seui that the Gov emment of India reserve 
power to themselves to intervene in 
transferred subjects to safeguard the 
public services And we find n para 
grnjh in the Governors Instrument 
of Instructions to the following effect 
The Governor is responsible for the 
j rotection ot all members of the public 
services in the legitimate cs«ra*c of their 
functions mil in the enjovment of all 
recognised rights and privileges b rom the 
X'arliament right down to the Governor 
therefore at everv step statutory provasion 
lias been made for the protection of the 
services Tlicir recognised rights and 
pm deges m the vv ords of the draft Instru 
ment of Instr ictions and their vested 
claims to important and desirable 
nj pomtments (para 47 of the first 
dispatch ) w h cli ministers mav bcdisposed 
to treat hghtJv liave been adequate!} 
secured A visitor from Mars making a 
tour of our planet might be inclined to 
think that compared with everv other 


countrv in the w orld India requires 
protection from the bureaucracy and not 
the bureaucracy from the representatives 
of the people of India But it is the weak 
who in the present stige of our moral 
growth alwaj s go to the wall and so vvt- 
need not be surprised to find it being 
solemnly laid down bj the Government of 
India (Annexure I\ p 209) that the 
Governor must be instructed to control 
him [the minister] with a watchful eve 
to the well being and content of the 
services and that his role as protector 
of the public services should be known and 
recognised both by Ministers and the 
services To what lengths this doctrine 
has been earned will appear from the 
following extract from the fourth despatch 
regarding tlic private practice of I M S 
officers 

T1 e enjoyment of private pr act cc is admit- 
tedly one ot the fundamental cond Hons of tried 
ca! serviv in Ind t and we ngree that the pnvi 
lege vv ithui d ic 1 ra ts should be secured bv re 
guilt ons w 1 1 hit is beyond the competence of 
min sters to alter U e agree also that inasmuch 
as the v alue of private practice depends d rectly 
upon an officer s station the posting of I M S 
officers should Teqnire the Governors con 
currence but in this respect v\e see no need to 
d sttng»i«l betw ecu one iervicc and another 
The posting of all India officers is a matter 
n which v e should expect the Governor m any 
caw to interest h msell personally (para 123) 
Para 30 of the First Desputch,savs that 
they are to be protected against arbitrarv 
or unjust treatment as it ministers are 
sure to be guilty ot such, treatment If 
there is so much suspicion against the 
ex-erase of the legitimate authority of the 
ministers it may bir asked wbv does the 
Government (first despatch para 4b) 
decide that the all India services arc to 
have no option as to service under 
Ministers ’ One cannot but think under 
the a ren instances that the object of placing 
the members, of the Civil Sen ice under the 
ministers ms tend of allowing the latter to 
cho«c their own men who would loyally 
cany out their orders is to keep the 
ministers strurtlv under control bv 
compelling them to look to the Cml 
Service for the execution of their policy 
As provincial servtces the first 

i We recognise that a time 
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must come and may come soon, w. hen 
ministers will wish to take the Provincial 
Ser\ ice of their departments entirely into 
their own hands and to regulate their 
recruitment, pay pension and the lil e ” 

It is accordingly laid down that ‘the aim 
should be steadily to eliminate the element 
of patronage and to establish a system of 
appointments by examination before or 
after selection So long: as all the 
appointments vv ere m the gift of Civilians 
patronage was preferred to open, competi 
tion but now it is said “As regards 
nominations the need for regulation is 
obvious The present distribution of 
patronage however conscientious, does 
not escape criticism, and is extremely 
laborious for which reason it is aery 
desirable to set up without delay some 
more impersonal method of selection’' 
(Annexurc 1Y, Functions Committee 
Report) 

Franchise in the Punjab 

Sir Michael O Dwyer was supposed to 
betliefnend of the Punjab peasant who 
rendered such conspicuous services in the 
w ar, ser\ ices w Inch Sir Michael eulogised 
in enthusiastic terms on a memorable 
occasion in the Imperial Council But it 
appears that he was not willing to 
enfr inchtsc lnm The Franchise Committee 
w ntc in their Report 

Another of our members ( bnhibzadj. \ftub 
Min etl ) is anxious to see a substantial reduction 
both ut the rum! and urban qualifications 
proposed for tli Punjab so as to secure a 
material increase in tlie number of electors more 
nearli approximating to that proposed for the 
United Irovmces He points out that the 
population of the Punjab consists mainly of 
small peasant proprietors who are likely to be 
better f tted both to use the v otc and to appreci 
ate tliv education dein ed from its exercise than 
the large number of tenants enfranchised in the 
other provinces that this class has rendered 
consj icuous service* to the State during the 
\\nr and that there v* in lus opinion a general 
fid nc m the Punjab that the province should 
not i>e refused political privileges granted 
mother parts of India The standard which 
w». have adopted was, however proposed bv 
tie local Covcrnmcnt winch was •Uronjrlv 
ml vert-, to a lowering of the standard until 

i, ;i il " " ° a '” e rf ibi fi 


Communal Election, 

The Fifth Despatch, referring to the 
electoral college, composed of all the 
members of the provincial councils, which 
is to elect the members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the lower chamber of the 
Indian legislature, Say s 

“The f Franchise} committee have not men* 
tioned m their report whether they propose that 
the elections to the general and communal 
seats allotted to each province in the Assembly 
shall be made by the non official members of that 
province voting ns a whole or only by those of 
the community concerned but their intentions 
are clear from their Appendix I\. Me agree 
with them that the former alternative is not 
feasible — the Muhammadan members of tbe 
provincial councils would not wish their own 
representatives in the Assembly to be returned 
by an electorate in which the Hindus prepon 
derate 

It seems to us that here was an admir 
able occasion for tbe Muhammadans to fore 
go their communal claims \\ hich hav e been 
proved in the Joint Report to be sohannful 
to the dev elopment of democratic mstitu 
tions In the first place, the Legislative 
Assembly will enjoy n<? real power, its 
functions being confined to mere criticism, 
and all essential legislation will be passed - 
by the permanent gov eminent majontv in 
the Council of State It is not therefore 
vv orth the while of our Moslem brethren 
to apply the communal principle in all its 
rigour to elections to the Legislative 
Assembly In the second plate the essence "" 
of the communal sy stem vv ill in arty case 
be 1 ept intact in isniuch as the numbers 
of Muhammadan stats in the Assembly 
will be fixed by statute All that is 
wanted is that the Muhammadan members 
of the Assembly should be elected bv all 
the members of the provincial council 
Hindu and Muhammadan, voting together, 
just as much as all the Hindu members of 
the Assemblv will have to seek tlie v otes 
of the entire body of members whatever 
tlieir religion, of the provincial councils 
If the joint voting be tried on such a 
limited field it cannot do much harm even 
from tlie worst Muhammadan point of 
view, whereas by the development of a 
spint of umtv and patriotic self sacrifice it 
may have the wav for the eventual aboli 
tion of all communal tests which well 
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wishers of Indian * elf gov eminent so 
nrdtoti} 6e«m. M orcov er the Gov mmtent 
of India base definitely expressed them- 
selves 10 favour of the introduction of 
direct election l para 3 b of the Tifth Des- 
patch) before t! c enquiry of the first 
statutory commission ten years after the 
introduction of the reforms That being 
so, the system of n mixed electorate roll, 
the number of corununat seats being fixed 
which is the transition'll method towards 
the ultimate abolition of tin communal 
principle, has here an excellent chance ol 
being put to the test, and if it pros is 
successful in this limited sphere, tt may 
when direct elections to the Legwlitive 
Assembly take the place of tbi prevent 
iniUrrrf x artJisvJ vf rirrtintv lie extended to 
such elections in the first pi act to lie 
gradually extended m the case <if elections 
to tlic proYincial councils where alone 
the principle of self government has been 
allowed a limited scope for development 
^\e commend this suggestion to our 
Moslem leaders 

Periodic Commurioni 
Almost the only suggestion of the 
Government of India with which we arc 
wholly in agreement, though perhaps not 
from identical mot lies is tint which they 
make regarding periodic parliamentary 
commission* "We think,” they s.av in 
para 112 of their I irst Despatch, 'that « 
commission appointed ad hoc will be able 
to deal with tfie complicated questions 
involved more exjiedi t lously , more nutho 
ntatnely, and more impartially than the 
Government of India, ami th it it will lie 
advisable to deal with all the provinces at 
once rather than serin tun 

We desire in fact to lav the gre itesl stress on 
the advantages of it stated uite teals 

by an outside authority w hose recommendations 
wilt carry weight both with Iarlutment nml 
with the people of India We attribute the 
fitonrable attitude of Indian opinion on this 
matter largely to the confidence of the jKople fa 
confidence, we may itild, for vvliieh there is hard 
ly »uff cant justifcatiou in view of the nrtiftnl 
importance attached to Anglo In ban opinion in 
England] in a commission of the nature pro- 
posed nml to the guarantee implied that the 
whole political situation both in tie provinces 
and the Government of India will come under 
renew at regular intervals Any suggestion 
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that future jro«re«* should depend eaitiretv on 
Ut initiative of the Gov errurctit of Ii dm won 1 1 
meet with the strongest opposition aiut we 
thirl nghtli Ue our«< lies consider these com 
imssiors to la tie most subftmti il safeguard 
Vvlieh the sclieirc affords against a j» bey of 
drift aidv c are convinced that tf e rucce-s of 
the whole ftK me will be gravely jer>i ardiwat if 
its lutiire i!n tin] n ent n led to be treated in n 
bar I to mouth i i»lu n iiceonlmgas tl c Govern 
incut of India fin lime nml inclination ’ 

Residential Clause 

The i r mchise Committee (pnraUil of 
their Deport ) although on principle oppos- 
ed to such i restriction any vvlicrc/rcsolved, 
on u consideration of the evidence, to 
ab vndon umlortmtv and exempt Madras 
and Ikng il from the residential restriction 
on iht otinf /irpuoir* Jt may 
I*. noted in passing that the Government 
ot Ikng d insisted on a residential qti ihfica- 
tton but tlie neighbouring Governments oil 
the cist md west did not The Govern- 
ment of India decided "to accept the 
committee s propoi d ’ not because they 
igrccd with the progressive politicians 
whose views tlicv exprc<slv contradict, 
but nuunlv Imviuisv we doubt the effective- 
ness Id insistence on the residential quili 
li ation but ilso because it will give us nn 
opportunitv ol testing it bv results m 
different ureas ’ Tlic committee write as 
follows tn their report 

\sscai limits and individual* representing 
vvhat niav lx tinned die .mow progressive 
rlcmcnt in Snili tn politic* were definite m their 
vkw lli it them is no jusiific it ion for restricting 
the chotec of the electors in this respect and 
that insistence on Mich u regulation might, liy 
tie pricing the new councils of the services of 
men of experience mi 1 cup ecity', impair the 
success of the reforms now being inaugurate ! 

It was pointed out to us that one object Of 
constituting territorial electorates is toencourngc 
the candidature of persons with knowledge of 
local interests mid vein illy representative of 
such interests and that (he elmncc of securing 
such candidates among the run! population 
hitherto unversed in polities would lie inquired 
by the competition of candi laics from outude 
Much of the educative effect of the franchise 
would thus be lost and the representative 
char icier of the councils impaired 

The 'last argument sounds well m 
tbcorv, but the fat is that m these da\s 
of rapid travelling and facilities of com 
nns mention, tt ml tn the disc of « f alr j s 
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homogeneous people hi l the Bengalis, 
whose intellectual and political acti\ lties 
are moreo\er centred in a single capital 
everybody who is anvbody is well known 
throughout the country and 1 nows the 
countn well and is therefore quite capable 
of looking be\ ond his nose and getting 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs and 
requiremcn+s of other districts than Ins 
own There are indications here, and there 
in the mass of official opinion published in 
the despatches of some acquaintance with 
Lord Bryces standard work oh the 
American Commonwealth Now those 
who lia\ e e\ en cursorily glanced through 
the pages of this book 1 now quite well 
that Lord Bry ce is emphatically of opinion 
that the low lex el of American public life 
and its failure to draw the best men of the 
country into politics is due m a \ery large 
degree to the residential clauses m the 
constitution Again and again Lord Bryce 
points out how sadly the public life of 
America suffers from the existence of this 
unnecessary restriction, and the argument 
applies with all the greater force in the 
case of a country 111 e India where the 
masses in the interior cannot compare with 
the corresponding classes in America in 
political educational and social ndvance 
ment If the enlightened and advanced 
people of rural America find the residential 
restriction a bar to the election of the best 
men, how much more must it be the case 
m India where the rural population is not 
nearly so ad\ anced In Great Britain as 
cvervbody knows there is no such restnc 
tioil and Ln 0 hsh politicians frequently 
seek election in Scotch constituencies and 
nee versa 

Bureaucratic Resistance 

TUc opponent* of tins [Congo. »] move 
i ici t niamtainc l\ tliat the C m^recs was started 
hv tilt llctigal s and the Brahmins of South India 
and that India s\a vv hole \\ as not w lth tl eni 
T* ® Murat 1 as were invited to declare that they 
, ‘ n °th ng to do w iiih tlic*c Bengali and South 
ImUan agitators \\\ know now the answer 
The Mahomed ans were 1 tamed that the Govern 
m, P' 1 tolerate theVagitation earned on bv 
nn n'f,Hi, o tthc> % Mnhomeilans vv.U 
tflhTt. « ,th 1 j f ' a nc runt reception No 

marts were *1 ared to i ifo\ — *>--* ■ ■ 

Congress was hostile to t! enp 


controversy done can non represent the attitude 
of the Mnhoraedans as hostile to reforms Indeed 
their adv anced section asks for reforms more far 
reaching than any that the Hindus claim Lora 
Luisdovvne introduced an elected element into 
the councils but there \\ as no real improvement 
\1I their efforts for more than fifteen years 
proved abortive They w ere told that they cud 
not know the conditions of the country them 
selves that the officials knew better and 
against their strong protests measures were 
enacted and a line of conduct pursued vv hich led 
to the gTOvv th of ^edition in the country It is 
extremely difficult if not impossible to initiate 
or to carry out any progressive policy under 
the present constitution, of the Governments in 
India which has been explained m detail m the 
Report in the opinion of the political leaders 
reform is imperative for another reason It is 
required m the interests of peace order and good 
government 1 e efficient government according 
to English ideals The present system has prov 
cd inefficient —(Sir Sankaran \air Minute of 
Dissent to the First Despatch) 


Peace and Order 

Leaving now the question of the budget let 
me take the equally important question of peace 
and order If sedition had its origin in Bombay 
it would be noticed that this vv as due to the 
harsh administration of the plague regulations 
by a collector vv Inch vv ould hav e been impossible 
if the Indian element was powerful in the govern 
ment of the country Similarly the course of 
maladministration by the government of 
Eastern Bengal which was responsible for the 
growth of real Bengal sedition vv ould also be 
practically difficult Under the law which we 
have recently passed [the Rovvlatt Act] and 
under certain regulations which were passed at 
the commencement of the last century to meet 
certain exceptional classes of cases it would be 
open to an executive government in a province 
to deprive a man ol lus liberty and oflus free- 
dom of speech without tl e orders of the rnagis 
trate or any other judicial tribunal The press 
mav also be depnv ed of its freedom bv cxecu 
live action the ordinary courts being deprived 
of their juris fiction The Governor of a province 
lias the pow er of depnv ing a person vv ho attacks 
hi n of his liberty of person and of Ins property 
without affording him public opportunity of 
provang his allegations before the ordinarv tn 
bttnals of the country Under this law no Indian 
paper w ould v euture to indulgeun criticisms dis 
tasteful to the bead of the prov ince Any ngita 
tion against the civ ll scrv ice or the bureaucratic 
form of gov eminent v\ ould scarcely be possible 
under the civilian head of a province The Home 
Rule agitation or in fact any constitutional 
agitation may be suppressed without the inter 
ference of a judicial tribunal solely at the ms- 
v *‘\. tancc of an executive government In tlie«c cir 
exigencies of cumstanccs it «cems to me to l>c miperatn e th it 
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the Indian element and the popular element 
should be powerful in the government of a 
province Otherwise «e n ill perpetuate all tho<e 
evils due to the inutility of the Councils wh ch 
ns forcibly pointed out in the Report are res 
ponsible for the widening gulf between officials 
and non-officials —Sir Sankaran J»air s 
Minute of Dissent to the F irst Despatch 

Summary 

In para 109 of the First Despatch the 
Government of India write as follow s 

\t this point it seems desirable that we 
should sum up our impressions of tbe working 
of the machinery a* a whole and of the manner 
tn \\h ch it mnv be expected to fulfil the purposes 
for which it is designed The fundamental idea 
is that the Governor m Council shall be armed 
with suffi lent power in the administration of tl c 
reserved subjects to d scharge the responsib hty 
for them which he owes to Parliament while- 
nt msters will haTe the widest hberti to 
administer transferred subjects iccordin a to 
the ronn id als (ita) cs ours) but in constant 
s ght, of an 1 comparison n itb the w ork ng of 
their offic al colleagues 

To sat that the ministers will hare the 
widest hbertv is simph absurd hating 
regard to the serious limitations under 
which tliev will hate to work —limitations 
intentionally introduced in order to hamper 
their initiative and keep the bureaucratic 
control inviolate The Government of 
India's attitude tow ards the ministers 
under the reforms scheme is throughout 
that of the Dull sergeant and the purely 
gratuitous assumptions underlying tbe 
various despatches ns to the bureaucrat s 
natural superiority to the ministers are 
actuated by jealousi and would be amus 
ing if thei had not been so mischievous 
To the bureaucrat the knowledge of official 
red tape may be the essence of good 
government but in England the bureaucrat 
is always kept in his place and nCver 
allowed to aspire to ministerial digmtj 
for such knowledge as he possesses is 
valuable only in a subordinate capacity 
a knowledge of facts and data upon w Inch 
the minister, a public man without techm 
cal know ledge or administrative experience 
is to base his constructive plans The 
Right Hon ble Mr Fi«ber who came to 
knowr the civilians ns a member of the 
I’ubbc Seri ice Commission wrote as 
follows m The Empire and the Future 


It mil indeed be questioned whether the 
liK. spent in the Ind an Cn il ^eri ec is calculated 
except m rare rises to stimulate that part of 
politi al talent whi h consists in tbe study and 
guidance of political opinion or in the fram ng of 
tbe large legislative proposals which are from 
tune to time needed m actnelj thinking pohti 
cal communities 

Sir Sanharan Nair who quotes tins 
passage in his minute of dissent and who 
came into intimate contact with the 
civilians of Simla evidently does not 
think veri higldj of the civilian’s boasted 
administrative capacity and individual 
worth In both these respects and m 
conceiv mg large plans and boldly exccut 
mg them some of tbe ministers of the 
larger native states who had a com 
parativel) free hand have done much 
better than the hidebound bureaucrat, 
tied to departmental routine and irrespon 
sive to the progressive currents which 
agitate the countrv The Government of 
Bihar and Orissa sav 

It is contrarv to human nntUTC that three 
1 nndred mill on people should acquiesce in the 
perpetual dom nation of i small bo l> of foreign 
ers irom a d stmt land however Inghminded 
nod efficient tl e latter mar be The present 
regime cannot continue for ever an 1 Rntish rule 
will haie failed of its purpose in India if it does 
not draw out all tint is best in Indians and help 
them to build up a fabric of self government 
wh ch will stand unshaken on its own founda 
tions 

We arc deliberately of opinion that the 
position given to the ministers m the 
Government of India Bill and the des 
patches of the Government of India cannot 
possibli draw out tbe best in Indians— in 
fact some may even think that the posi 
tion has been intentionally made a humi 
hating one m mam respects m order to 
keep avvav the best men who might not 
find it consistent w ith their self respect to 
accept the ministerial portfolio ou the 
terms proposed 

The summary (para 109 of the first 
despatch) concludes » 

In brief ns we anticipate the course of events 
progress towards full respons b] government 
will take tw o forms One will be the regular 
periodic advance ns defined bv the statutory 
commissions and measured, bj the further and 
still further transfer of the once reserved subjects 
to ministerial control Tleotler informal but 
always at work wall be the Increasing ujfineoce. 
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i«.».tie The problem* <jf bthour suppl) » 
tsjtcidh <1 mimi rt rmt 1 ibnitr sitpjih 
cmnot be cfTcctnth clc »lt with *- xcc P* 
b\ international agreements Thor 
renmns the ticklish problem of supply 
m„ lo ins to such countries ns I’crsin mu 
Chun which must no longer be allow ec 
to drift to spheres of influence of p'vrty 
culnr races International action can alonj 
be qualified for the task of setting nn^h 


4(>1 

wl 1 tl e el’Cttie j r cq t nil acq life over tl c 
s il ccts retm cd i tl cnl In i b H it tl ere w ill 
lc sm It anconal) a ihrl ] rote ’ulitlmnot 
n oir jrogram c ini wl cl we *»1 all lm\c 
stead 1\ to rc« «t [ but * lu * ] il c constant 1 1 
dens oir to tran form nil e c into asccn lanci 
over tl e c 1 rancl es of tl c a 1 n n stration f r 
whdi tie rcsponsblU 1 s with tic ofTcial 
Go\er 1 1 ent 

The International Labour Conference 

The importance of the coming Inter 4 „ 

national I abour Conference at \\ aslungton past nustal es and abuses in thisconncc 
has not been sufficicnth felt in India be tion I quails momentous is the dcra m< 
cause people here find th it their interests for the open door in the West in tliP 
are determined for them In others on the United States Canada md Africa fof 
plea of their imnlatunti on most selfish or instance bv the easterner who sees hr? 
casual grounds Problems of topical re own regions being explored and exploited 
settlement ought to Ime an important bj the white races nndjet large areas n 1 
place m the discussions of the conference different continents nrc kept barren b) 
but such as w ill casuallv anse w ill be dealt the fiat of sovereign authority The. 
with bv the High Contracting Parties ethics of the "White Australia and o*. 
accoi dmg to their own interests The tall the Anglo Saxon \lasl a policj is in need o‘ 
has been that Germanv will not lie allowed discussion in the light of the open doof 
to continue the policy of exploitation policj forced upon the East Japan i s 
winch has led to an aw fid decimation of putting forw ard the claims of the East but 
the native races The theori of the man her deceit in the occupation of Shantung 
date which is the logical outcome of is a reminder of the older cannibalistic 
economic Imperialism the doctnnc of imperialism which must go sooner of 
the white mans burden mn\ be pro later The League of Nations or the Supreme 
ductne of as much suffering as the Economic Council of the allies which i? 
German or .Belgian Plantation system now devising methods for a more effective 
International safeguards „arc essential to exploitation of the tropical regions musf 
protect tl e rights and secure the well being adjust the relations betw een w lute capita' 
of the immature races but it remains to and black or jellow labour on an etmea' 
be seen liow far the principles laid down and humanitarian basis and gn e up once' 
bj the Berlin and Brussels congresses are for “all the older policies of unfair treat 
expanded and adapted to modem require ment and unequal opportunities \vhi<?lf 

Vresa. kswk e-a'vtwngtrrnwi'i m 'in* 

by the allies The w odd is now in greater past Tiuallj w e ha\ e to remember that 
need of tie raw materials of the tropics the world cannot be a world of peace until 
than e\ er before and the process of un and unless there dawns the sense of 0 
ethical competition and exploitation now cosmic human sm the concept of a phj si 
fast developing will bring m its train cal and spiritual unity of mail which 
untold evils and even bear the speeds of supported bj science would dense the 
future estrangements and wars between same means of social and economic pro 
races The limits of white colonisation gress for all races great or small adianee^ 
liate non td be frnnklj recognised and or bid™ ard and not resene soecml 
tandpolej m the tropral regions modified measures for the so called sunenor ti nr- 
aecordmgli So due regulation of n lute and Mould catend to immaturernces tlmt 
capitalism must have to receive the sane arc being ousted and deinmWI t ^ 
tion and s ipport of international bodies hands of protective liJ? n nr l „j 1C °\ ,n ^ 
There is , eed of international labourlegis tion for thewelfare nfLn" 
latton much on the ihnes ,,, +i,„ u- wen are ot humanity and the 

article relating t^e^S^pre^ ° f stealth 4 large 

Rk M 
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Civilian Governor* 

Paragrapli *13 of the Iirst Despatch 
says 

A# regard 1 ) tie amioiatm-tit ol <Ki\cmors 
haweicr it is tteir fro n motl er j igsrgc [of 
the Montagu Cl elniifortl Report J t! at altl o „h 
there w no i lea of tsel <1 tig the member* of *i 
permanent serv cc from appointment togo% einor 
*h ps the intention i» to ns* m late the met he* 1 
of appo ntment of nil 1 ml* f pr mcr« t tl a 
cf the pre* 1 < r Coieriorv tt r lersta A 
that no inundate 1 ingt * men 1 1 > il 
Mi«t ng practice 1 1 wl icli the cl arge of ll cf 
province* in quest on bn« alnays been 1 II ly 
men tv th long offic al exper enn in Ind a an I 
we th nk that at nil events for wme rear* to 
come no * leh cl ange * po«s 1 1 

A feta lines down tie Government >f 
India atl nut Me take tl is opj ort unity 

to note that all the tl rcc j rtsi linn 
Go\mwneata haw called attention t the 
heavy personal burdens nlmh tie new 
order of things will impose upon the 
Governor How heavy this burden will be 
has lieen shown in detail 1»% the Bengal 
Goicrnment in para 40 of their letter in 
which it is snid that the w hole respon 
sib Iity for efTciency will fall ultimately on 
his shoulders The! further say that 
the reforms give prominence to the capa 
citi of one individual theGoiemor and 
this is l ut too true for he shall lie called 
upon at every step to exercise Ins judgment 
and tact with n view to the smooth 
working of a complicated machine one 
art of which Will be run on the usual 
ureaucratic tines and the other part move 
upon constitutional principles - with which 
agoiemor brought up in the traditions of 
the Civil ‘Service is not likely to lie familiar 
Tact judgment the spirit of mutual give 
and take tolerance svmnathv a disposition 
to listen to the other side in a eoncilmtoty 
spirit &.c arc qualities which a life spent 
in bureaucratic routine ts not I kely to 
develop and if it be true as Mr Bernard 
Houghton in h s Burc-icurn tic C oi eminent 
says that in spite of ilnusible protests to 
the contrary we must clenrli recognise 
that a 1 urcaucr icy as such is nd from its 
nature w ill alw a\ s lie hostile to a popular 
government then tl ere can lie no doubt 
that it does not augur well for the reforms 
that they are going to he started under 
5&V2 — 15 


civilian auspices Sir Sankhrah Nair tcnly 
\otfC* public opinion when, he opposes the 
1 Jc >vs of tl e Go \ eminent of India in t) is 
nnftcr on the ground that the primary 
consideration that should w etgh with the 
Secretary of State in making the appoint 
nicdt is the fitness of the person to earn 
ot 1 th- duties not as hitherto of 1 1 
nntocratic 1 eatl of a prounce ! ut of -a 
con st tution 1 ruler 'll osc m |1 ins wlo 
nrc in svitq atfu with fn Iran progress or 
wh<’ can he trusted to work smootl !\ 
the j ohtical maciuncr; of the future 
untK r the altered conditions Add who art 
not prejudiced by the feelings of hostility 
to t he propose 1 reforms evinced bv many 
0 f tl cm mat lie appointed as heads 
<f j rot mas Mr Ifavell in the in 
tro fiction to ll s new bool, on Ary a 1 
pule in In 1 a sn> s It is signif ennt that 
In l»ans gencrnlh j refer nn administrator 
tv htfhas not Iieen through the mill of the 
j n pan Civil Service from the idea tint he 
will be likely to treat high polrtical 
questions in a more liberal and unbiased 
$. ,rit The strong In ban feeling tn fas our 
of j\ statesman brought up in the parha 
me iitnrv and free public life of England 
should not 1 c ignored by the Joint I arha. 
meptary Committee now sitting m London 
A Laudable Undertaking 
\\e gladly make room for the following 
an( j commend it to tl e attention of those 
wht> can « a der help — 

{Udha'ucar Rammoticn Mcmorju. 

Socirra 

Publication of Riwuoiha Rot s 
Works 

IitrouTANT Prop wands Work 
fie Works of Raja Kammohun Roy 
are by far truer memorial to his greatness 
th-inany that we can raise in bnek or 
sto«c The Radhanagnr Kammohun 
Memorial Society have therefore besides 
creating a memorial of the great man at 
his Birth Place thought it their bounden 
dutf to bring out a popular edition of the 
Raj A s English Bengali Sanskrit and 
lersmn works which will be carefully 
edited and elaborately annotated There 
5$ o 0 greater authority on Ramtnohun Roy 
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persons were n warded the severest punish 
raents allow ed by the law 

Travancore Industrie* 

Sa\s the Indian amt Eastern Lttgincer 

Dr ^ G Barkers report on lus recent 
mdustral sunej of the Travancore ‘'tale shows 
that Travancore like Mvsore possesses verv 
considerable assets both vegetable and mineral 
but their development can hardly be sat 1 toliav c 
begun and what little industry docs exist is in 
nee 1 of eo Ordination nnd guidance for its 
progress and dev elopment The more important 
industries indteated are tapioca shellac sugar 
fbet dyemg anl weaving and on tnes* 
mimed ate concentration of effort js most 
ncccssarv One experiment of special interest 
mentioned 1 1 th* report is the manufacture of 
acetic ac l fro n tiu. shell of the cocoauut for 
this acid has an important ttse in the manufac 
ture of rubber an enterprise vvh eh is being 
taken up bv a vent large number of the 
people of the state an l the high price 
of acid now makes it difficult to carry on 
the work It is satisfactory therefore to note 
the experiment lias shown the possibihtv of 


cheap and easy production of the acid 
Tranattcorc is not in a satistactorv position as 
regards powir There is no coal and although 
the waterf ills an. fairly iinmcron*"Tcvv survive 
the hot weather lor the present power will 
have to he generated by means of wood fuel 
tilth rcgnril to motor spirit Travancore 
proposes to strike out in a direction which vvdj 
produce results of \ uluc to the country at large 
The Government of Travancore has a bij* 
distdkrv in south of the State mid experiment^ 
nrc being ninde for the employment of tllcnlcohol 
distilled there to drive engines of small power 
l\ lint is needed is cheap fuel for manu fact um*£ 
plant 

Cheap fuel for manufacturing plant can 
he obtained In wood distillation. Th^ 
charcoal left as a Inc product of the dis 
filiation mav he used ns futl We under 
stand preparations nrc in progress at 
Benkipur in Mvsore for wood distillation 
in connection w ith the My sore Iron scheme 
lor obtaining cheap rud in this way As 
Travancore has forest areas, the wood 
distillation mdustrv should be paying in 
that State both directly and indirectly 
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B\ Rvbimmi^nvsh Tacore 

Translated by the author from a Bengali play u ntten tor the boys of tl e 
Shanti mketan 

CHARACTERS 


SiviAsi— E mperor Vijwaditw v* 

TniK.LKD.VDV 

Lvckeswar 

Upvaandy 

Raj vii 

TnC BOV COLRTIEK'S 'Lc 

SCENE— The Forest near the River 

\eta«im 

L.CCKESW VR VAD lT*VNANDA 
Luctesw ar 

Have you brought me the money which 
is Jong overdue? 

Vpanmda 

Mj master died last night 
Luckesn ir. 

Died 1 Absurd 1 That tnck w on t do 
What about the monev 7 
T peurutda 

He hasn t left nnrtl mg except the rwa 
which was his onlr means of paring off 
your debt 

Lnefeeswar 

Only the rtna 1 That s a consoling piece 
of news to bung to me 

Lpananda 

I haven t come to give yon news 
There w as a tune when 1 was a beggar in 
the street he sheltered me and allowed 


Discli c 


me to share his food which was scantv 
enough 1 lave come to offer mv service 
till his debt is fullv paid 

L teles rear 

Indeed ' Now that he is no more you 
have come to share my food which is not 
overabundant I am not such an ass as 
to lie taken m bv you However let me 
first know what you can do 
Vpananda 

I can copy manuscripts and illuminate 
them Food I won t take in your house 
I tball earn it and also pav off the debt 
Luckesn ar 

(Aside) The rma plaverw.as a bg fool 
and he has moulded this bormhisoun 
pattern This vagabond is pining to take 
up «ome voluntarv burden to be crushed 
to death For some creatures this is the 
ontv natural death —Good I agree But 
you must pay me the money on the third 
dav of each month otherwise— 

Lpanancfa 

Otherwise what’ \our threats are of 
no use In memorv of mv dear master I 
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take this up. But no threats for me, 1 
■warn you. 

Lucies war. 

Don’t take offence, my child. You are 
made of gold, every inch of you ; you are a 
jewel. You know I have my god in the 
temple, his worship depends upon my 
charity. If, owing to any irregularity in 
your payment, I have to curtail the temple 
expenses, the sin will be on your head. 
(Upananda moves away to another side 
of the forest.) Who’s that ' It must he 
my own boy prowling about this place I 
am sure the rogue is seeking for the place 
where I keep my treasure hidden. Simply 
out of fear of these prying noses I have to 
remove it from place to place. — Dhanapati, 
why on earth are you here ? 

Dhanapati 

If you give me leave, I can have my game 
here this morning with the other boys. 

Luckesivnr 

(Aside) I know their game. They have 
got scent of that big pearl which I hid 
near this spot. (To Dhanapati) No, that 
won’t do l Come at once to your multi- 
plication table 

Dhanapati 

But, Sir. it is a beautiful day— 

Luckesw nr. 

What do you mean by the day being 
beautiful ! Come at once ! ( Drags him 
away.) 

IATER Bo\S WITH TlIAKt'RDADt. 

First ItOY 

Yon belong to our party, Tlinkurdadn! 

Second I Jay. 

No, to ours. 

Tliakitrdadn 

Children, don’t sell myself in shares. 
I must remain undivided. Now for the 
song. 

(T/inv SING.) 

Over the green and yellow r icefields 
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sweeps the shadows of the autumn clouds 
followed by the swift-chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their honey , 
drunken with light they foolishly hover 
and hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the river 
clamour in joy for nothing. 

Ester another group or Boys 
Third Boy. 

Was it fair?. Why didn’t you call «s 
when you came out ? 

Thakvrdada. 

It is your part to call me out. Don't 
quarrel, finish the song. 

( THEY S1XG.) 

Let none go back home, brothers, this 
morning, let none go to work. v. 

Let us take the blue sky by' storm and 
plunder space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on 
the flood. 

Brothers, let us squander our morning 
in futile songs. 

First Boy. 

Look there Thakurdada, a sanvasi is 
coming. 

Second Boy . 

It’s grand ! We shall have a game with 
the sanvasi We shall be his followers. 

Third Boy. 

We shall follow him to the end of the 
earth and nobody will be able to find its 
out. 

Thakurdada. 

Hush, he has come. 

The /Joys. 

(Shouting) Sanvasi Thaktir ! Sanvasi 
Thakur l 

Thnkitrdndn. 

Stop that noise 1 The father will be 
angry. 

■TYrs* Boy. 

. Sanvn«i Thakur, will you l>e nngrv with 
U«* ? 
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Second bo\ 

We shall become y oar followers for this 
morning 

Siny./is/ 

Excellent’ When \ou liavc had tour 
turn I shall be 1 our followers , 

That wiU he splendid fun ' 

Thakurdad i 

M \ salutation W ho are \ ou father * 

Sanyasi 

I am a student 

Thakvrdada 

Student 

Siiy nsi 

I hate come out to fling to tin. four 
" mds my hooks 

Thakurdada 

I understand k on w mt to he lightened 
of i our learning to follow the path of 
wisdom unburdened 

First Bo} 

Thakurdada is wasting tunc with talk 
and our holiday will come to its clo«e 
5am ast 

\ouare nght niv bo\s \Iy holidays 
are also near their end 

The Bo i s 

lime you long holidays ’ 

Simas/ 

Oh ' no extremely short \I\ school 
master is already after me 

First Bo\ 

\ou frighten ust E\en \ov h-ne 
school misters ’ 

Sam asi 

What boy is that under the shade of 
that tree merged in his manuscripts * 

Bois 

He is Upanauda 

Tirst Bor 

Upnnandi we are Sanrasi Thakur s 
followers come and become our chief 


Lpauandj 

\t>t to day I ha\ e m\ w orl 
Second Bo\ 

how ork \ on must tome 1 
Ipaoaud i 

I must finish copying manuscript* 

Third Boi 

Pat her \ ou n<dv him to come Ht w on t 
hsteh to us 

5im Is 

( To Upamnda | What work ln\e \ ou 
my so* 1 7 To dav is not meant for work 
l pa nan la 

I know it is our 1 olidax But 1 hut 
mv debt to j av and I must worl 
Thakurdada 

l pinandi i our debt fo v\ hom ’ 
Lpananda 

\(\ ma*tti has died he is in debt to 
Luek«sv> ar I must pay it off 
Thakurdada 

Alas that such a boy as y ou must pay 
y our debts and on such a day 1 The first 
breath of the autumn has sent a shiver 
through the w hite crest of flowering grass 
and the shmlt blossoms hive offered their 
fragrance to the air as if in the joy of 
reckless sacnfict and it pains me to see 
that hoy sitting in the midst of ill this 
toiling to pay bis debts 

Sartj as/ 

\\hy this is as beautiful as all these 
flowers — his paying his debts He has 
made this morning glorious sitting in its 
centre Baba you go on writing let tne 
wattfh you Every line you finish brings 
y ou freedom and thus you fill your hohda.v 
with truth Give me one of your 
manuscripts and let me help you 
Tbaittrdada 

IJiaie mi spectacles with me let me 
also s«t down to this w ork 
First i?oi 

\\ c shall also write This v* great fun ’ 
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Second Bor. 

Yes, jes, let us try. 

Upiuianda. 

But it will be such a great trouble to 
you, father. 

Sanyasi. 

That is why I join you. We shall 
take trouble for fun. What do you say to 
that, boys ? * 

The Boys 

(Clapping hands) Yes, yes. 

First Boy. 

Give me one of the books. 

Second Boy 
And me also. 

Upananda. 

But are you sure you can do it. 

The Boys. 

0 ! Yes ! 

Upananda. 

You won’t be tired ? 

Second Boy. 

Hcver. 

Upananda. 

You will have to be very careful. 

First Boy. 

Try us. 

Upananda. 

There must be no mistakes 
, Second Boy. 

Not n bit. 

Sanyasi 

Baba Upananda, what was 
master’s’namc ? 

Upananda. 

Surnscn. 

Sanyasi. 

Sumscn, the r hut player T 
Upananda 

tuber Wns he known to you 


Sanyasi. 

I came to this place with the one hop e 
of hearing him. 

_ Upananda. 

Had he such fame ? 

Thakurdada. 

Was he such a master, that a sanya#' 
like yourself should have come all this waf 
to hear him ? Then we must have missed 
knowing him truly. 

Sanyasi. 

But the Rajah of this place 'f 
Thakurdada. 

The Rajah never even saw him. Bt lfc 
where could you have heard him play ? 
Sanyasi- 

I suppose you know that there is a 
Rajah whose name is Vijayaditya. 
Thakurdada. 

We may be very provincial, but surely 
yon don’t expect ns not even to know hud* 

Sanyasi. 

Very likely. Surasen played the rum i a 
his court, where I was present. The Raj>“ 
tried Hard to keep him permanently in h» s 
capital, but he failed. 

Thakurdada. 

What a pity that we did not honod r 
him. 

Sanyasi. 

But that neglect has only made him <dl 
the greater, God has called him to Mis 
own court. Upananda, how did you coiUC 
to know him ? 
your Upananda. 

At ray father’s death I came to th* s 
town seeking shelter. It was at the end df 
July and tlie rain was pouring down > n 
torrents. 1 was trying to find a corner » n 
Bokanath temple, when the priest carh e 
and drove me out, expecting me to he of n 
low caste. My -master was playing tf» e 
vma in the temple. At once he came i*P 
5 and putting his arms round my xtcck nsktfd 
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me to come to his house From that 
day he brought me up suffering calumny 
for my sake 

San} asi 

How did rou learn illuminating 
manuscripts * 

Upanaada 

At first I asked him to teach me to play 
the vina so that I could earn something 
and be useful to lum lie said Baba 
this art is not for filling one s stomach 
And so he taught me bon to use paints 
for copying books 

■Sanyas* 

Though Surasen s Tina is silent I hear 
the undying music of his life through you 
My bov go on with your w ntmg 

Tie Bo^s 

{Starting up) There he comes Luckt s 
owl ! We must run away {They go ) 

Esters Llckesuar 

Luckeswar 

Horror' bpananda is sitting exactly 
on the spot w here the pearl is hidden I 
it as simple to think he w as a fool seeking 
to pay off other peoples debts He is 
cleverer than he looked He is after itiv 
pearl I see he has captured a sanyasi to 
help him Upananda' 

Upanaada 

W hat s the matter * 

AucAcsnar 

Oet np from that spot at once' What 
fau«iness have you to be sitting there 

Lpananda 

•Vnd what business hue jott to be 
shouting at me like that * Does this place 
belong to you * 

Luckcsn at 

It is no concern of yours if it docs or 
does not — ’ \ou are cunning! The other day 
this fellow came to nie looking innocent 
as a babe whose mother s milk had hardly 
dned on Jus 1 ps \nd I believed him when 


lie said that he came to pay his master s 
debts Of course it is in the King s statute 
also — 

Upananda 

I sat down to my work here for that 
very purpose 

Lucke sw ar 

That very purpose ' How old am I do 
y ou think ’ Only born overnight > 

San vast 

But why do you suspect him and of 
what ? 

Luckeswar 

As if vou know nothing ' False 
Sanyasi 

Upananda 

(Getting excited) Won t Ijust smash his 
teeth with this pestle of mine ' 

(Luckeswar bides himself behind the 
sanyasi ) 

Sanyasi 

Dont be excited Luckeswar knows 
human nature better than any of you here 
Directly he sets his eyes upon me lam 
caught— a sanyasi false from his matted 
hair to his hare foot I have passed 
through many countries and everywhere 
they believed in me hut Luckeswar is 
hard to deceive 

Luckeswar 

(Aside) I am afraid 1 am mistaken 
It w as rash on my part He may curse 
me I still have three boats on the sea 
(Taking the dust off Sanyasi s feet ) My 
salutation to you father 1 I did make a 
blunder Tliakurdada you had better 
take our Sanvasi to our house 1 11 give 
him some alms But you go first don t 
delay I shall be there in a tnmute 
Thakvrdada 

lou are excessively kind Do you 
think that father has come crossing hdls 
and seas to accept a handful of rice from 
yon* 

Sanyasi 

Whv not Thakurdada’ Where that 
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handful of rice is so very dear, l must 
claim it. Come Luclieswar ! 

Lncheswar. 

I shall follow you. Upananda, you get 
up first ! Get up, I say, with vour boohs 
and other nonsense. 

Upananda. 

Very well, I get up. Than I cut oft all 
connection with you for good 
Luckeswar. 

That will be a great relief to me. I was 
getting on splendidly before I had any 
connection with you. 

Upananda. 

My debt is paid with this insult that I 
suffer from your hands. (Goes.) 

, Lnckeswar, 

, My God ! Sepoys riding on horses arc 
coming this way! I wonder if our Rajah 
also— 1 prefer "Upananda to him. (To 
Sanyasi) Father, by your holy feet I 
entreat you, sit on this spot, just on this 
spot ; no, slightly to the left, slightly more. 
Vcs, now it is all right. Sit firmly ou this 
plot of grass. Let the Rajah come or the 
Emperor, don’t you budge an inch If you 
keep my words, I’ll satisfy you later on. 
Thnkurdada. 

What is the matter with Luckeswar ? 
Has he gone mad ? 

Luckeswar. 

Father, the very sight of me suggests 
money to my Rajah. My enemies have 
fiddly informed him that 1 keep mv trea- 
sure hidden underground. Since this 
Jcport, our Rajah lias been digging an 
enormous number of wells iu this kingdom. 
When risked for reasons, he said it was to 
remove the scarcity of water from this land. 
And now I can’t sleep at nights 1>ecause of 
tliy fear that a sudden fit of his generosity 
might lead him to remoic the water scar- 
city from the floor of my own dwelling. 

Evrrns thk King’s 
Messenger. 

1 nther, my salutation 1 You arc 
Mmria-Wttdn ? 


Sanyasi. 

Some people know me by that name. 
Messenger. 

The rumour is abroad of your extra- 
ordinary powers. Our Rajah is desirous 
of seeing you. 

Sanyasi. 

lie will see me whenever he sets his 
eyes on me. 

Messenger. 

If you would kindly 

Sanyasi. 

1 have given' my word v to somebody 
that X shall remain immoveable in this 
place. 

Messenger. 

The King's garden is close by. 

» Sauyasi . 

AH' the less trouble for him to come. 
Messenger. 

1 shall make known tohira your wishes. 

(Goes.) 

Thakurdada 

Since an irruption of Rajahs is appre- 
hended, I take my leave. 

Sanyasi. -* 

Do you gather my scattered friends 
together and keep them reach for me. 
Thakurdada. 

Let disasters come in the shape of 
Kings or of anarchy, I firmly hold by j on 

(Goes.) 

Extern Lvckeswar. 

Luckeswar. 

I ha\c o\crhcard all. You are the 
famous Apurvn-Ananda ! I ask \our 
pardon for the liberties I have taken. * 

Sanyasi. 

1 readily patriot! , ou for vour cnllmR 
me a sli rim sanyasi. ’ 
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LucAeswflr 

But father mere pardon does not 
cost much You cannot dismiss Luckes 
war with that I must bai e a boon — 
quite a substantial one 

Sanj asi 

Whit boon do t ou ask ’ 

Luckes war 

I must confess to \ou father that I 
have piled up a little monej for myself 
though not quite to the measure of w hat 
people imagine But the amount does not 
satisfy me Tell me the secret of some 
treasure which am lead me to the end of 
ini wanderings 

5am asi 

l am also seeking for thi 
Luckes v nr 

I can t believe it 

Sanyasi 

\es it is true 

Lnckcsrcar 

Then ion are wider awake than we 
are 

Sanrasi 

Certainly 

Luckes o ar 

(Whispering) Have got on the track * 

Saoyast 

0 therm sc I shouldn t be roving about 
like this 

I ackesu nr 

(Touching his feet) Do make it a little 
plain to me I swear I shall keep it secret 
from e\ervliodv e!°e 

‘Jam asi 

Then listen I am on the quest of the 
golden lotus on which Lakslimi keeps her 
feet 

Luckes n nr 

How bold 1 Tins takes mr breath 
away But do von think you can find it 
unn tied * It means expense Do one thin" 
let us go shares in it 


5anj asi 

In that case >ou will have to be a 
sanvasi never touching gold for a long 
time 

LiicAesu ar 

That is hard 

Sanyas i 

Yon can only prosper in this business 
if you give up all others 

Lttckeswar 

That sounds- very much like bankrupt 
ev But all the same I do bcliei e in i on— 
u hicli astounds cienim self There comes 
our Ranh Let me hide behind this tree 

(Hiles himself) 


F\xers thf Kijih 
R ajah 

My salutation ' 

Sanya si 

\ ictorv to i on W hat is your destre 9 
Rajah 

Surely you can divine it alreadv \f% 
desire is to rule over a kingdom which is 
supreme 

'Jam asr 

Then begin by giving up what is small 
Rajah 

The oierlordship of tijayaditva has 
become mtolera! le to me 
Starasj 

To tell you the truth he is growing too 
much even Cor me 

Rajah 

Is that so 5 

‘Jam isi 

Yes \11 mr practices are to bring him 
under control 

Rajah 

I« that wIit yon have lecome a 
«anya«i 9 
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Sanyasi - 

Yes. 

Rajah. 

Do you think your charms will be 
potent enough to bring you success ? 
Sanyasi. 

It is not impossible. 

Rajah. 

In that case do not forget me. 

Sanyasi. 

I shall bring him to your court. 

Rajah. 

Yes, his pride must be brought low. 

Sanyasi. % 

That will do him good. 


Enters Ufa nan da 
Upananda. 

Father, the burden is not yet, off my 
mind. 

Sanyasi. * 

What is it that troubles you, my son ? 

Upananda. 

In my anger, at the insult offered to me. 
I thought I was right in disowning my 
debt to him. Therefore I went back home- 
But just as I was dusting my master’d 
vina its strings struck up a chord and it 
sent a thrill through my heart. I felt that 
I must do something super-human for mj 
master. If I can lay down my life to paY 
his debts for him, this beautiful day of 
October will then •' have its full due from 
me 


Rajah. 

With your leave I take my departure. 

(Goes.) 

(Returning) Father, I am sure you 
know Vijayaditya personally— is he as 
great as the people make him out to be ? 

Sanyas/. 

He is like an ordinary person,— it is 
his dress which gives him a false distinc- 
tion. 

Rajah. 

Just what I thought. Quite an ordi- 
nary person ! 

Sanyasi. 

1 want to convince him that he is very 
much so. I must free hiss mind from the 
notion that he is a different creature from 
others. 

t 

Rajah. 

Yes, ye9, let him feel it. _ Fools puff him 
up and he believes them, being, the greatest 
of their kind. Pull dowf 1 his conceit to 
the dust. 

Sanyasi. 

I am engaged in that difficult tasje. 

(The Rftjah goes.) 


Sanyasi. 

Baba, what you say is true. 

Upananda 

Father, you have seen many countries, 
do you know of any great man who is 
likely to buy a boy like me for a thousand 
fca/ian? That is all that I need for the 
debt. 

Sanyas/. 

What do you say to trying Vijayaditya, 
who used to be so fond of your master ? 

Upananda. 

Vijayaditya ? "But he is our emperor. 
Sanyasi. 

Is that so 7 

Upananda. 

Don’t you know that ? 

Sanyasi. 

But what if he is your emperor ? 
Upananda 

Do you think he will care to pay any 
pnae for a boy like myself ? 

Sanyasi. 

I can assure you, that lie will be ashaffl- 
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ed of hw full treason it he does not pai 
vour debt 

Lpwanda 

Is that possible father ? 

Sartrasi 

Do i o« think in God s world I tickesw or 
n the only possibHifcr > 

Ip'tmnila 

But I must not «llr wait for chances 
In the meanw hile let me go on with mi 
nark and paj ofl in small parts w hat [ 
one 

Sint asi 

\es mj bov, take up jour burden 
l pviwth 

l feel ever so much stronger for haring 
know n i ou Non I take mv leai e 

(Goes > 

FnTFRS 1 1 CKFSW \R 
Lncke* irar 

I pi\c it up It is not in mi pouer to 
he i our follow er \\ ltb an infinite struggle 
l have earned w bat I hare done To lea\ c 
all that at vour bidding and then to re 
pent of m r rashness till the end of mi dm « 
would be worse than madness it would 
be so aw full V unlike mi-self Now then 
father vou must more from yonr scat 
S any as t 

(Rising) Then I hare got mv relcnsc 
from vou 7 

1 tides n ar 

(Taking oat a jewel case from under 
some tnrf and dry leaves) For this tmv 
little thing I have been haunting this 
place like a ghost from the morning \ou 
arc the first human being to whom I 
have shown this £ Holding it up to him 

and then hastily withdrawang it) No im 
possible 1 I fullr trust tou ret I have not 
the power to put it into vour hands even 
for a moment Merelr holding it in the 
light makes or heart palpitate Can too 
tell me father what kind of man is \ tjava 
ditra > If l trr to sell it to him are you 
sure he won't take it away br force * Can 
rou trust him ’ 

GO '■s—2 


Sim w 

Not alw ars 

faie/esn ar 

Well, that does not sound promising 
I suspect after all this wall lie under 
ground, and after m\ death tiohodv wall 
lie nble to find it 

Anm as/ 

Neither king*, nor F mperors but the 
dust will claim it as its final tribute 
/ ucAeswar 

Let it that does not trouble me But 
my anxictv is lest some one should dis 
cover it when I am no mare However 
lather I shall neier forget nbout that 
golden lotus I feel sure von will get it 
somcdai hut all the -nine I cannot Ik 
\ our follow cr 

I Goes ) 

Entfrs TuiKtRDun 
'ianrasi 

\fter long davs l hare learnt one thing 
nt last an 1 that I must tell \ou 

Tlnkurthth 

I ather ion an. reri kind tome 
< ?amasi 

I know whv this w orld i» so beautiful 
—simply because it is ever paring back its 
debt Thencefiehl has done its utmost to 
earn its fulfilment and the Betasim River 
is what it is because it keeps nothing back. 

Thiknrdida 

I understand father There is One 
Who has given Himself in creation m his 
abundance of jov And Creation is every 
moment working to repav the gift and 
this perpetual sacrifice is blossoming even 
where in beantr and life 
Canvas* 

Wherever there is sluggishness there 
accumulates debt, and there it is wgW 

Tha&ordsda 

Because where there is a lacking in the 
gift the harmony « broken m the eternal 
rhvthm of the payment and repavm»nt 
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Third \tHajtr 

But did Jie M,-e it with his own eyes ? 

Second I illager 
\es with his vcrv own ejes 

(They O o ) 

k\TtRs LtCh-tsW vB 

Luckesn Jr 

I cant stand this \ou must take 
aw ay -eo-at vWrmi'itmi me '•&'} wcvcreraVs 
are ill 0 ettmg w rong Mj head is in a 
muddle Now I feel quite reckless about 
that golden lotus ana now it seems pun, 
foolishness how I am afraid Thakurdad t 
wBI win and now I sa\ to rovself let 
Thakurdada go to the dogs But tins 
doesntseem right It is sor«ty for the 
purpose of kidnapping No no that wdl 
never do with me \\ hat is there to smile 
about ’ I am pretty tough afld you shall 
never ha\ e me for jour disciple 

(Goes ) 

Entkk Boys 
I irst Boy 

We arc read} for the autu IDn festnaJ 
I\ hit must we do ? 

Anm isi 

IV e must begin with a song (brags ) 
The breeze has touched the white sails 
the boat revels in the beaut v 

of its dancmg speed 
It sings of the treasure 

of the distant shore 
it lures* iny heart to the voyage 

of the perilous quest 
The captain stands at his hehfi 

with the sun shimn 0 on his face 
and the ram-clouds looming bemnd 
Nlv heart aches to know how tosingto’nim 
of tears and smiles made one tit jo\ 

Sany as/ 

Now \ou hue seen the face of the 
autumn 

first Bo\ 

Hut viluxi it f vther 5 


b iuyas/ 

Don t vou >x.c those w bite clouds s id 


ing on 3 

Second Boy 

Ics JLS 

Third Boy 

les I can «t 

x them 


Aim isi 

liic ski fills 

up 


Imt Bo } 

W ith what 

baayasi 


With light Vnd don t you feel tic 
tou h of the dew in the air * 

Second Bov 

Ves 

Aanyasi 

Onh look it that Betasim Kner— what 
headlong rusli to spend herself And see 
the shiver in the young shoots of nee 
Thakurdada let the boys sing the welcome 
song of the autumn and go round the 
lorests and hills yonder 
( Thakurdada siuys aud the boysjom him) 

I ha\ e spread my he irt in the sky 

and found j our touch in my dreams 

Take awav that \ed from jour face 
let me sec your eyes 

There nngs your welcome at the doors 
of the forest fames 
your anklet bells sound 
in all my thoughts 
filling my work with music 

(The boys go out singing ) 


Enters Llckeswar 
Thak iirt/ada 

Hallo Our Luckeswar in a saniasi s 
garb* 

Luckeewar 

I ha\e become jour disciple at last 
father Here is ray pearl-case and here 
arc the jew el caskets Take caic of them 
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Km i ic*« Li'CKI’^wak. 

Luckcswar. 

What are \ou two people conspiring 
about * 

S: im ns/. 

About that golden lot«« 

Luckcswnr. 

lime jou already given away your 
secret to ’Thakurdada ’ You hope to be 
successful when you do tour business in 
such a tnanucr ? But is Thakurdada the 
proper man to help you ’ How much 
sstjatak Vws k\s. , m tmk ’ 

Sanyas/ 

You don’t know the secret He ha** 
quite a big amount, though be docs not 
show it. ' 

Luckawnr 

(Slapping Thakurdada on the shoulder) 
You are deep. I never thought of that. And 
yet people only suspect me and not yod* 
not even the Rajah himself. . . . Father, * 
can’t liear Thakurdada to steal a march o n 
me. I.et all three of us join in this husincs* 
Look tlieie, a crowd of people is cominK 
this way. They must have got news that 
a Swami is here. Father, they will wcd r 
oat your feet upto the knees taking tl ,c 
dust of them But I warn you, father, yc* 11 
arc too simple. Don’t take anybody c1*c 
into your confidence. . But, Thakurdada, 
you must know business is not mere child s 
play. The chances of loss are eleven <° 
one— keep that in mind I give it up B“t 
no, I must take time to decide 

•(Doe-) 

"Emeu Vh.t.mvftis 

First Villager. 

Where is the Snnyasi they talked about ? 

\ Second Villager. 

Is tbt’s the man ? 
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<S 'miynsi. 

A real one is difficult to find. I nni plav* 1 
ing at Snnyasi to amuse* boys, 
l-'in- 1 Villager. 

' But we are not toys. 

Snnyasi. 

I know the distinction. 

Second Villager. 

Then why did someone sav, that sonic 
swami is somewhere about ? 

First Villager. 

But your appearance is good. Have you 
Yenrrtt wmct’incrms^ 

Snnyasi. 

I nm willing to learn. But who i« to 
teach me * 

Second Villager. 

There is a proper man. He lives in 
Bhnirabpur. He has control over sonic 
spirits, and there is no doubt of that. 
Only the other day a boy was about to 
die. And what do you think this man 
did ’ He simply let the boy’s life-spark 
fly into the inside of a panther. You won’t 
believe it, but I can assure you, that 
panther is still alive, though the* boy died. 
You may laugh, but my own brother-in- 
law has seen the panther with his own 
c>cs. If anybody tries to injure it, the 
father rushes at him with -liis big stick. 
The man is quite ruining himself by offering 
kids twice a day to this beast. If you must 
learn charms, this is the man for you. 

Third .Villager. 

tVhat is the use of wasting time ? 
Didn’t I tell you in the beginning, that I 
didn’t believe a word about this snnyasi. 
There are very few people in these davs 
who have magic powers. 


\ Third Villager. 
n He looMs like a fraud. Where is the rfnl 


That is true. But I was told 
Kalu’s mother that her nephew kne 
Snnyasi who overturned his pipe of gr 
and there came out a skull and a fall 
of liquor. 
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Third 1 dialer 

But did be ’see it with his own t\c9 ’ 
becond 1 dinger 
\es with bis ten own eve< 

(They go ) 

Enters LtcKi^w u> 

Lucies uar 

l vaut stand this \ou must take 
uwav vour ch irra from me My accounts 
arc all getting w ron 0 My head is id a 
muddle Now I feel quite reckless about 
that golden lotus and now it seems pun. 
foolishness Now I am afraid Thakurdad i 
will wan and now I sav to ansetf let 
Tbakurdada go to the dogs But tins 
doesntseem Tight It is sorcery for the 
purpose of kidnapping No no that wall 
neser do with me What is there to smile 
about 5 lam pretty tough and } ou shall 
never have me for y our disciple 

(Goes ) 

Enter Bo\s 
hirst Boy 

We are ready for the autumn testival 
What must we do 7 

6nn) is/ 

We must begin with a. song (bungs) 

The breeze has touched the white sails 
the boat revels in the beauty 

of its dancing speed 
It srngs of the treasure 

of the distant shore 
it lures: my heart to the v op age 

of the perilous quest 
The captain stands at his helm 

w ith the sun shmm 0 on his face 
ituh ShitTUrtiTliuulfbhuuiunig hum mi 
Mv heart aches to know how tosmgtohim 
of tears and smiles made one »a jo\ 

6am asi 

Now \ou haie seen the face of the 
autumn 

first Coi 
llut \ heic in it lather ’ 


6 uij a i 

I>on t von sec those white clouds s til 
in e ou 7 

Second Do} 

\cs \es> 

Third Bov 
\ es 1 can «ee tliem 

6am isi 
The ski fills up 

1 irst Do) 

With w li it 

Sanyuti 

With light \nd dont vou lccl the 
tou h ot the dew n the air 7 
bccviut Boy 
kes 

6anyasi 

Onlv look it tliat Betasim River— what 
headlong rush to spend herscll And see 
the shiver in the young shoots of nec 
Thakurdada let the boys sing the welcome 
song ol the autumn and go round the 
forests and hills yonder 
(Thakurdadi stags and the boys join him) 
1 have spread my heart in the sky 

and found \ our touch in my dre mis 
Take aw a) that veil from your face 
let me see your eyes 

There rings your welcome at the doors 
of the forest fames 
your anklet bells sound 
in all mv thoughts 
filling toy work with music 

(The boys go out singing ) 

’CVTEHST-LCKESW Alt 

Thakurdada 

Hallo Our Luckeswar nn saniasin 
garb’ 

kaickeawar 

I have became vour disapfe 
fatler Here is my pearl- 
die the yew el caskets T ke 
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me a handful of rice. Do you think you 
will be able to fill an Emperor’s hand ? 

Luckeswar. * 

But, Sire, it was a snnyasi’s hand which 
gave me courage to propose what I did. 

Sanya si. 

Then I free you from your promise. 

' Luckeswar. 

With the Maharajah’s leave I take my 
departure. Everybody’s eyes seem to be 
turned upon these caskets/ 

(He goes.) 


» Em Bit Tin: Boys. 

They shout. 

Sanyasi Thakur J (They suddenly stop 
and are about to run away.) 

Thakurdacla. 

Boys, do not go. 

Sanyasi. 

Rajah, lea\e me. 

(Rajah goes.) 

(To his courtiers) And you also. 

. ' (They go ) 

Now back to our festival. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A MERICAN universities have within 
the past few years undertaken a 
new responsibility. Just as they 
have for many years been training students 
to become lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and technical men, they are now training 
them to become business men. Commerce 
lias been made a subject of study in 
American universities ever since it became 
recognized as a science , ever since bv 
systematic enpenmeuts and investigations 
Its laws have been formulated; and the 
theones of advertismg, marketing, and 
accounting have been established 

«vl,„nu nty a S° the commercial 

schools and colleges, so-called, limited 
themselves to the teaching of shorthand, 
, nn<i bookkeeping. Even now 

there urc many of these schools, turning 

d ffermt i' meS moK m- 

kiemrs clerks, and book- 

arc not a“ th ' more Ptngmssivc schools 
seo Sffl* C ° Ur ¥ s ' vl,,ch are wider in 
-ilfi,’ S? S h eve .“ cannot be said to 
to tem,""? 5 '> h,ch "’ill qualify a student 
J* vorac u business executive. 


Business of Columbia University ; (B) 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Chicago ; (4) Wharton School of Finance, 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; (5) 
School of Administration and Finance, of 
Dartmouth College ; and the Schools of 
Commerce of the Northwestern University 
and the Universities of California , and 
Illinois. 

A business may be said to ha\e five 
departments : production, distribution, 
transportation, financing and accounting. 
These universities offer courses which give 
a general knowledge of each of these, and 
a thorough training and education in any 
particular one of them, if the student so 
desires. Then there are further courses in 
the more important special lines of busi- 
ness, such as Foreign Trade, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Consular Service, etc. 

Courses in accounting begin with simple 
book-keeping and then proceed to the 
accounting of complicated business ven- 
tures, to the theory of accounting, to 
nciuciary, investment and cost accounting, 
auditing, and research work, consisting of 
audit examinations, and investigations 
? n . system building in various fields of 
business. 

An advertisement of a school of accoun* 
ting, emphasizing the value of this studv, 
wu s * — 
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tcio imam* must take the sound ngs tl e 
p stwar era demand* safetv ns welf ns pro- 
gress — both rcfju re frequent determ nation of pro- 
f t an J Joss results nnd hnar.e nl con 1 tion accti 
rate costs of product on in cl d ng dependable m 
ventones un lerstand ng of capital needs nclud 
n g permanent and i ork ng requirements a d 
Joio viedge of markets domest e and foregn 
of (inane ng | rocedures of compensat on and 
boius plans of souit 1 And progressive i anage- 
tntnt 

New York Uiuxersitv has listed on its 
bulletin 28 courses m finance These 
include several courses tn banking its 
tl eory practice and history Corporations 
the American octopus in industn and 
finance receive due attention tn the courses 
entitled Corporation Finance Anohsis 
of Corporation Reports Financial 
Investigations Tie Work of Wall 
Street Phi sical Construction Opera 

tion \ ablation and Katemaking of 
Public Utilities nnd Comparative 
Corporation Iinance Hanard Univer 
sity has three courses m Financial Manage- 
ment —{1) Industrial Corporations 
(2) Railroad Companies and (3) Local 
Public Sera ice Corporations The 
University of Chicago furnishes light on 
the all poa% erful trusts in the courses (1) 
Indnstnal Combinations (2) Problems *n 
the Control of Trusts and Corporations 
and (3) Public Regulation of Prices and 
Earnings 

The most important of these studies and 
the one in which the greatest number of 
investigations have been made is the field 
of distribution and marketing New York 
Unnersitvhas o department of Vdvertising 
nnd Marketing which offers twenty 
different courses in this line In the 
courses in advert sing the student is taught 

the es-entials first nnd then made to 
write advertisements He is further in 
struct ed m Lnv-onts Printing Ad 

\ertisrag Media The Principles of Art 
nnd Tl cir \ppl cation to Ndvertising 
and most important of all The 

P«vchoto"Y of Adverts® ng and ‘Jelling 
In marketing \ roper there are courses in 

Markets and Marketing Methods 

Salesmanship Sales Management 
and hi port filing Methods followed 
bv Marketing Re«mnh when the student 


is suft ciently advanced In Harvard 
marketing includes courses in Retail and 
Wholesale Store Management and Pur 
chasing The Unu ersitv of Chicago has 
an interesting course bearing the pedantic 
title of Marketing Function and Market 
Structure The general principles of 
production and administration and their 
application to factories labor problems 
business policies business statistics theory 
and methods also come under this head 
os do courses m commercial and Indus 
trial historv and geography and in the 
important products and industries of the 
w orld 

Hnn artl has four courses in Railroad 
mg whch have to do with the orgnima 
tion accounting operation and rate 
making of the railroads There is also n 
course in Ocean Transportation Since 
the war the United States has the second 
largest tonnage in tie world and New 
York Umv ersitv recognmngtheimportance 
of steamship traffic has established n 
course in Principles of Merchant Mamie 
Administration and Operation 

There are some special lines of business 
activities which have been recognized bv 
the Universities ns being worth v of scholar 
Iv research Of these Insurance— fire life 
and manne —is most conspicuous in 
university announcements New York 
Umversitv teaches Real Estate and 
Harvard gives three courses in Lumbering 
under which it lists General Lumbering 
Principles of Forestry and Lumber 
Problems Tw o courses that wall be of 
especial interest to Indian students are 
tho«e given by Professor Chemngton 
of Harvard on Chambers of Commerce 
Thev deal with the duties of a secret arv 
of a commercial organization functions 
of chambers of commerce and methods 
of organization and management 

The 1 usinessmnn should know at least 
a little law— enough to prevent his getting 
into difficulties and to provide first aid 
in emergencies With this in mind van ous 
schools have provided courses in law 
relating to contracts business assooa 
tions and banking operations Courses 
of this kind will teach a prospective 
businessman caution and prudence in 
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tnnnavs and the administration • of and the resort to tlie procedure of supple 
cull justice should be transferred to tlie mental budgets is suggested 

control of the minister Responsible Government must be mltn 

duced in the Central Administration it is 
The number of constituencies proposed pointed out in “Mr Ram ns warm's Memo 
in the SoutliborougU report is too small, rattdura that under the Bill e\en the Statu 
m Mr Ramasw ami’s opinion Theexecu tory Commission will hare no power to 
tiv e Council should be composed of an equal reC omraend a transfer of power to popular 
number of Indian and non Indian members representatives in this sphere “Under this 
There should be no difference made in the sc h eme popular control is denied access to 
status position, and salarj of the Minister tbe place where the country’s future is 
and of the member of Executn e Council most , n the making” No one insists that 

It is not argued that uniform scheduled tbe progress should be on the same scale 
salaries should be fixed for Ministers , but as , £ t j£. provincial goi ernraents, but if no 
m no case should they be less than the promise held out of progress in the Cen 
salaries of the respectw e Executive Council tra j Government, all future attempts wiU 
Members of the State, and tlie Act itself be s t re nuousl\ resisted Half the members 
must settle tbe question The Governor 0 f the Execntne Council, Provincial and 
should not have pow er to compel a Mims Impena i f should be Indians, 
ter to carry out a policy to which he is Very strong objections arc taken to the 
opposed If such action is taken it should v conferred upon the Council of State 

be on the sole responsibility of the Gov ernor to i awa Without previous discussion 

himself The Minister should be chosen by Jn & e Legislative Assembly For the 
tbe elected members of the Legislative preSent> a procedure analogous to that of 


Council from among themselv es The salary 
of the Minister should be prov ided in the 
Bill, and should be placed on the transferred 
estimates, otherwise his accountabdity to 
the Legislature would be very shadowy 
Statutory rules should also be pro\ided 
for the institution of standing committees, 
and the appointment of undet-secretanes 
There should be a rule requiring the 
Governors to be appointed from the ranks 
of public men in the United Kingdom 

If the legislature is deprived of the 
power of initiating fresh taxation 
proposals, the bills originated for tlie 
purposes of resened subjects maj be 
referred to the Grand Committee and 
thus may be secure of all control Admi 
mstratue control must go hand in hand 
with adequate financial supervision -As 


the Grand Committee is suggested, instead 
of the creation of an inadequate second 
chamber In any case, half the total 
strength should consist of elected members 
Permanent legislation of an exceptional 
character should not be earned through the 
Council of State against the opinion of the 
Legislate e Assembl y , but the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should 
sanction the passage of such legislation It 
should, moreov er, be only temporafy 
The power of the Council of State to 
certify that a Bill is essential to the inter 
ests of Bntish India or anj part thereof »s 
very strongly objected to The power of 
ordinance would be sufficient 

The devolution of the powers of the 
Secretary of State as defined in the Crewe 
report is favourably commented upon re- 
finance is a resened subject, there will be the All India Home Rule League Memoran 
no real popular control at all over expen dura The abolition of tbe India Council 
diture So far as reserved subjects are will bring about active co operation 
concerned, the Council cannot e\eti resist tween the Go\emment and tlie people under 
taxation occasioned bj extrav aganec in joint action The creation of the projected 
respect of them Instead of removing large Advisoiv Committee will, it is thought, 
topics from ubcussion under tlie heading presene all the defects of the present sjS 
and of' extending the tem and detract from the undivided r£S 
of ” rt * fica t ,on » annual discussions ponsibihtj of the Secretary of State. If the 

\crv lew nulmpcnsibk head* Council is retained during the transition'll 
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period it should be reconstituted as sug 
gested fav Air Basil half its members being 
Indian while Englishmen taken from pub 
be life in England should be included in the 
other half The appointment of a perjnan 
eat Indian Under Secretary of State must 
be provided for in the rules lfnotmthe 
Bill itself The fear is expressed that the 
appointment of a High Commissioner may 
mean only an amplification of functionaries 
and establishments and it is thought it 
may -well be postponed until the India 
Council is reconstituted 

It would be unfortunate the Memoran 
dum states if the Select Parliamentary 
Committee b 1 * abolished Unless the public 
services are placed in a position of snbor 
dmation to the Indian legislatures the> 
will not come in line with the new condi 
tions If a public service Commission is 
contemplated it should be on the same 
footing as the Civil Service Commission in 
England 

Rules should be made b> His Majesty s 
Goi eminent in Council on the recommenda 
tiou of the Secretary of State The mere 
submission of statutory rules to Parha 
ment is inadequate to invest Parliament 
with real control over principles unless aud 
until those principles are definitely dts 
cussed Attention is called to the expen 
ence of 1909 in connection with the Morley 
Miato reform* m regard to this matter 

Each province should contribute either 
on the basis of its population or its reve 
nue 

(H) 

The delegates of the Madras Presidencv 
Association consisting of Messrs \ 
Chakkarai Chetty m bl BP Wadia 
and P Chenchiah m 3i l rendered a 
great service to the Indian cause by 
jiresenting a Memorandum to the Joint 
Select Committee contradicting the state 
meats as to the social relations existing 
between the Brahmans and non Brahmans 
of Madras put before the Committee by 
the South Indian National Federa 
tion— the non Brahman supporters of 
the Indo-Bntish. Association propaganda 
The Mn Iras I re** dencj Association Dele- 
gates repudiate the statement that the 


Brahmat* is playing the part of a tyrant 
and asserts that many of the social mo\e 
ments for the amelioration of the condi 
tions of the Pnnchamas hare been led by 
Brahmans Thei categorically denv that 
caste feeling is on the increase that 
Brahmans take advantage of their power 
to influence elections that Brahmans as 
members of the legal profession wield 
undue influence on the non Brahmans or 
that the Brahmans alone stand in the way 
of social progress and present mdisput 
able facts to support their argument 

As practical politicians however and 
in vieu of the Fact that certain sections of 
the non Brahmans of Madras want their 
interests safeguarded the Delegates of the 
Madras Presidency Association suggest 
m their Memorandum purely as a matter 
of expediency that plural constituencies 
be created with a general electoral roll 
and that a limit be fixed to the number 
of Brahmans to be returned It is recoin 
mended that the Dumber of members of the 
Legislative Council of the Presidency be 

fixed at 200 and the seats distributed as 
follows 

Non nated Members of the Government 20 

Mahomedans 2 S 

Ind an Christ 3ns 7 

European Trade and Commerce (including 

Planters) 6 

Ind an Trade and Commerce 6 

Graduates of the Madras University 3 

Unya Tamindars 1 

Unjas 1 

Tam ndars other than Unyas 4 

Landholders North 2 

South 2 

Malabar t 

Backward classes to be nominated by elected 
representatives if ejection by them is 
not poss’bk 8 

108 Members to be elected by 12 group! 
of general electorates each group returning 
9 members of whom not more than two 
should be Brahmans All who pay Rs 5 
and over as land revenue or as tax per 
annum or who earn between Rs 15 and 
Rs 20 should be titled to vote The 
Franchise should also be extended to 
women The Madras Presidency Asso- 
ciation deprecate the Government scheme 
to arrange the constituencies so that 30 
out of the Cl non Muslim scats should be 
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reserved for non Brahmans, and contend 
that that scheme would throw open 31 
seats to Brahmans as well as to non 
Brahmans Their ow n scheme, the} point 
out, w ould fix a maximum for Brahmans 
instead of a minimum for non Brahmans, 
and would place a restriction in all the 
12 electorates 

The Association strongly supports the 
demand for the introduction of the principle 
of transferred and reserved subjects in the 
Central Gov eminent, and the grant of 
fiscal autonomy 

(HI) 

In the powerful Memorandum submitted 
by Mrs Naidu to the Joint Committee, 
urgmg the claims of Indian women, she 
stated that there were two leasons why 
she desired to dwell on the ancient and 


once more v indicated herself as not wholly 
unworthy of her own high social and spin 
tual inheritance Already she was beginning 
to recover her natural place and establish 
her prerogatn eS as an integral part of the 
national life 

It was, indeed, Mrs Naidu said, a curious 
and startling ironv of fate that the trend of 
a doubtless conscientious but ov er*cautious 
official decision w as to refuse her a format 
legislative sanction for a privilege which 
was already hers in spint and in substance 
tacitly acknowledged and widely exercised, 
for the pow er of the Indian w Oman is su 
premc and her influence incalculable m the 
inner life of her ow n people There w as no 
summit to which she might not aspire of 
attain in any sphere of Indian national 
energy or enterprise, unhampered save by 
the limitations of her own personal 


histone Indian tradition of woman’s place 
and purpose in the ct\tl and spiritual life 
of the nation and to recall the versatile and 
illustrious record of her contnbution to 
the national achievement by her wit and 
wisdom, her valour, devotion, and self 
sacrifice, as scholar and statesman, soldier, 
saint, queen of her own social kingdom, and 
compassionate serv ant of suffering human 
lty First, she wished to refute the reiterated 
argument of the illiberal or instructed opp 
onent of women s suffrage as being too pn 
mttive or too novel and radical a departure 
from accepted custom likely to offend or to 
alarm a sensitive and stationary prejudice 
Secondly she wished to demonstrate that 
the Indian woman is essentially conserv a 
tive, in her impulse and inspiration, and so 
far from demanding an alien standard of 
emancipation she desires that her e\ olution 
should be no more than an ample and au 
thentic efflorescence of an age long ideal of 
dedicated service whose roots are deep- 
rooted in the past. 

Mrs Naidu did not attempt to deny that 
the story of the Indian women’s progressive 
de\ elopment had suffered sev ere interruption 
and shared in that general decline that be 
falls a nation with so continuous a chronicle 
of subjection to foreign rule, but of recent 
years the woman of the Indian renaissance 
largely owing to the stimulus of invigo 
rating western ideas and influences, had 


ambition and ability 

"Wherein, Mrs Naidu asked, bad her seS 
disqualified the Indian woman or disinhen 
ted her from the rich honours sjie had earn 
ed in equal emulation and comradeship 
with her brother, in every fiqldof intellectual 
or political endeav our 7 Jn our old Unn er 
sities she had won brilliant distinction in the 
Arts and c ciences, Medicine, Law, and 
Oriental learning She held office m the 
Courts anil Senates of our jounger Urn 
versifies hi e the Hindu University of 
Benares and the Women s Unn ersity of 
Poona, and the National Unn ersity' She 
had e\ inced her creatn e talent in htera 
ture and music, and had proved her 
consummate tact and resource m ad 


ministering vast properties and mtn 
cate affairs, and demonstrated bey ond all 
question her mari ellous capacity to organise 
and sustain great educational institutions 
and large philanthropic missions for social 
service She had been pre-eminently asso 
ciated with the political life of the countri 
upliftingthc voice of her indignation against 
all measures of unjust and oppressn e le<ns 
lation, like the Partition of Bengal the 
Press Act, and the Rowlntt Bill ’ 

SI.Q had accorded her cord.al support to 

all hcnencc, . tsoc.nl and ccouomK measures 

WMr 
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and the Swadeshi movement inaugurated 
by Mahatma Gandhi and ail efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and afflicted members of our societv 

Moreover Mrs Naida continued the 
Indian 'woman had not only participat 
ed in the programmes of our great 
periodic national assemblies like the 
Indian National Congress the Mus 
lim Teague and the Social Reform and 
Service Conferences but had not un 
frequently b-en called upon to guide their 
deliberations and to direct their policies to 
harmonise their differences and unite their 
ideals towards a common goal of self 
realisation Where then had the logic of 
their refusal of the franchise to Pandita 
Ramabai or Swarna human Ghosal or 
toRamabai Kanadeor Kamala Satbmna 
dhan to kammi S-m or bh renbai Cursetji 
toNngutm Joshi or Anadhya Satabhai to 
Abola Bose or Cornelia Sorabji to Indira 
Dey i or Sarnia Devi to Mrs Chandrasckha 
ner of Mysore or to Mrs Sidashw Iyer of 
Madras 5 

And what of that group ofwomen in the 
seclasion of the purdah whose culture 
and accomplishments reical the golden age 
of the Saracens 5 There \\ ere Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Johan Begum of Bhopal 
and Her Highness Nazli Rnffia Begum of 
Janj ra Abr t Begum Tyalia Begnni 
khujista Sultana Begum tbadi Begum 
the lion hearted mother of the All brothers 
the courageous young w ife of the Hasrat 
Moliani the late Suhawardya Begum n ho 
from her sequestered comer set paper on 
Oriental Class cs for the Calcutta Unwer 
8 tv and Amina Hvdan who w on the 
kais r i Hind decoration for her selfless 
services in n time of tragic d stress in the 
Hyderabad State 

Butyt vs the Putdah that constitutes 
the ch ef weapon in the armoury of opposi 
tion against franchise for Indian women 
Mrs Naidu declared She readily conceded 
that it might in its wit al stages seriously 
inconvenience and complicate the electoral 
svstem and perhaps might even be 
appended with temporary danger of 
fraudulent \otes But she emphasised 
she failed to understand when the interests 
of small political minorities of men were* 


safeguarded w hv it might not be possible, 
in course of time to extend a similar 
chirnlrous consideration to the Purda 
nashm in those local and limited areas 
where that custom was ngidly enforced 
Sbe was cartom that her vote would 
usually be exercised with intelligence and 
discretion and pro\e a valuable acquisition 
to India She was convinced moreover 
that like all time honoured but already 
obsolete social observances and usages the 
Purdah system could no longer remain 
immutable but must readjust itself to 
the needs and demands of a widespread 
national re aw akening After all sbe 
remarked the terrors of the polling booth 
would scarcely daunt the Purdabnasbm 
who in the course of her religious pilgrim 
ages habitually encounters immense 
multitudes and becomes no more than a 
casual unit of a heterogeneous pilgrim 
democracy Whether the franchise be one 
of hteracj or property Mrs Naidu 
thought that the inclusion of the enltghten 
ed women of the Sikh Parsi and Christian 
communities of the Arja Samaj of the 
Punjab and the Brahtno Samaj of Bengal 
would in no wise disturb or deflect the 
normal electoral arrangements 

In a splendid peroration at the end of 
her statement Mrs Naidu made a special 
appeal to the statesmen of a glonous 
country whose cherished freedom is broad 
based upon a people s will There is not 
one citadel of Hindu civilization she 
declared nor one centre of Islamic 
culture where she had not scattered 
broadcast her message of India s duty and 
ilestmv among the free nations of the 
world She had spoken to the youths 
in their academies to the w omen in their 
walled gardens to the merchants mthe 
market place to the peasants m the shade 
of their fig and banvan trees How she 
asked should her prophecy be realised 
and how should her country take her pre 
destined place worthilv in the noble world 
federation of liberated peoples nntil the 
women of India were themselves free and 
enfranchised and stood as the guardians 
of her national honour and the symbols of 
her national-righteousness 5 
Mrs Naidu submitted the following 
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illuminating appendices along with her 
statement : 

APPENDIX I. 

Women's Liter icy is British India. 
Community Vernacular Proficiency English 
# Proficiency 

Hindus 
Muslims 
Parsecs 
Christians 
Jains 
Sikhs 

Aggregate Literacy 
Standard of * 

Education 
Arta'Collegcs 
Professional Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools , — 

Special School instruction 2,403 

APPENDIX II 

Women’s Occupation in British India, 
{Census Report 19X1) 

Women living on tlrcir own Income 
Department of Medicine 
Department of Instruction 
Letters, Arts and Sciences 
Aggregate of Women following 

Professions and Liberal Arts 


814,810 

23,590 

135.8G7 

3,010 

31,218 

8,317 

252,203 

112,013 

21,120 

200 

17,2S0 

238 

1,000.703 

152,020 


Private 

Institutions 

Institutions 

109 

1,873 

131 


93,997 


903.459 

73,400 


C2,CU 

11 , 29 s 
25,7 is 
88,4';i 

402, O^G 


APPENDIX III. 

Some Leading National Movements in 
which Indian Women have taken 
-a Prominent part 

AU-lndm Movements 
Indian National Congress 
Social Conference 
Social Service League Conference. 

Medical Conference 
Music Conference 
Industrial Conference 
Muslim League. 

Home Rule League. 

Mohamedan Educational Conference 
One-Language Conference 
Temperance Conference 
Humanitarian Conference , 

Arya Samaj Conference 


Provincial, Political rtnj 
Social Conferences. 


Sikh Conference. 

Ladies' Conference, 

Muslim Ladies' Conference. 

Hindu Sablm Conference. 

Thcistic Conference. 

Provincial Movements. 

Bombay 
Madras 
Sindh 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bombay Educational Conference. 

Madras Students’ Convention. 

Behai” Students’ Conference. 

Bombay Students’ Pcdcration 
Depressed Classes Mission. 

Andhra Library Movement. 

Hotjragrabn Movement, 

Swadeshi Movement. 

Seva Sadan. 

Bharat Strec Mnha Mandal of Bengal, Makv 
bar, United Provinces, nod Punjab. 

I must add that Mrs. Nahlu has had 
the political tact to accomplish the hitherto 
impossible task of getting men belonging 
to the various Indian deputations to agree 
to take joint action. She persuaded two 
members of the Moderate Deputation, Mr. 
Kamat and Mr. Prittrais Chaadet Ray, to* 
join with representatives of the Congress, 
the two Home Rule Deputations, and the 
Indian community settled in London, to 
go in n daputation to the Secretary of 
State for India to press for the enfranchise- 
ment of Indian women. 

She herself headed the Deputation. _ 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the Princess Sophia 
Duleep Singh, Mrs. B. Bhota Nautli, Mrs. 
P. L. Roy, and Mrs. Kotwal, Mr. Patel, 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer, Mr. Kaniat, Mr. Prithwis Chande r 
Ray and I supported her. 

I felt that Mr. Montagu, .while non- 
committal in his brief remarks, went away 
impressed with the fact that Indian opinion 
was united cm the question, and that he 
must exert himself to get the Joint Select 
Committee to recognise at least the 
principle of women's suffrage. 
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But civilised min having got Ins mentality nuance our 1 now ledge \\ Btlte ®°“ 
and snintualitv through a long process of enthusiastic exponent of Mendclism in England 
evolutmn cannot notv S go back tl £ state of puts the.casc thus ‘ It .s not m d,pu ht 
savagery far less to that of nature It is seen the appearance or non appearance of a chara c 
that natural selection eliminates those that tenstic may be m part decided by environmental 
are not fit to sun ive but does not produce those influences Opportunity gn en may d ecidc that 
that survive It destroys, and never creates “ a character manifests itself which without 
Within the last few years a school of biologists opportunity must have lain dormant Again 
Ins come to the front and lias challenged not Itmaj be anticipated that a general recogn, 
only the statistical studv of licrcditv but also tlon of the chief results of Mendelian anal> Sis 
shal en tlic very foundation of Darwins theory will bring about a profound change in man «s 
That evolution must proceed by insensible conceptions of his nature and in his outlook On 
transformation of masses of individuals lias the world It is likelj that the science of 
almost lost its charm and variation occurring sociologi will pass into a new phase sonic 
as an individual and discontinuous phenomenon serious phvsical and mental defects almost 
Ins taken its place With the year 1900 a new certainly also some morbid diatheses and some 
era has begun Mendel has compelled the of the forms of vice and criminality could he 
biologists to reuse their methods and to re eradicated if society *o determined 
construct their theories anew Weismunn aslcd I cannot however pursue the fascinating 

for the proof that acquired characters those subject further m this place but shall follow 

characters which are acquired during the hfc Dr Saleeby and state that the problems of 
time of au individual those which are induced practical eugenics are comprised under tw 0 
by peculiarities of habit of use or disuse or by groups —natural eugenics and nurtural eugenic* 

some change in surroundings and nurture Under natural eugenics anse the questions w. 

gcnerally —more precisely practiral experience (1) how worthy parenthood may be encourag 
— can really be transmitted to the offspring ed (2) how unworthy parenthood may be 
The majority of biologists are now obliged to discouraged and (3) how parenthood may be 
admit the utter inadequacy of the evidence for protected from racial poisons Nurtural eugenics 
the belief which seemed so natural to Darwin comprises the nurture and education of even 
and Ins followers De Vries pointed out the clear indn idual from conception onwards 
distinction between the impermanent and non tr „ ,, 

transmissible variations which lie speaks of as 11 Eugenics and Hindu Marriage 

fluctuations and the permanent and transmissible Let us now turn to the marriage institution 
variations which he calls /nutations He wit of the ancient Hindus and endeavour to as 
licssed the actual occurrence o£ sudden depar certain how far thev recognised eugenics and 
tures from type— not one but several— by which tried to secure the supreme end of all pohc\ 
at one step m descent distinct and frequentlv the making and maintaining of the largest 


purebreedmg types hi e the generation of new 
species w ere produced \\ c arc asked to view 
the bodies of animals and plants at least of the 
h glier types not as fcmglc structures but as 
double There is the w orld of germ-cells 


possible number of the f nest people This 
Dr Saleeby asserts xs the end of ends In 
which all other ends and all means whatsoeve- 
ali political parties all institutions old or ne\\ 
all dogmas all human practice conduct and 


possessing characters among them according belief will in the last resort be judged Hop 
to definite systems Each character— unit much life find of what qualitv did they produce 
character or factor— has to be considered It w til be seen that the Hrnu'us cfitf recognise 
■separately and the development of characters eugenic marriage and embodied tlicir ideals int :o 
in animals or plants depends on the presence of the laws— the Gri/xi a Sutras and Smntis— wli c-j, 
d fm tc factors in their germ-cells Punty of all who claimed to live within their pale tried t 0 
ty pe has nothing to do with a prolonged course ohev Tliev are laws socio-religious in chnracttr 
of selection natural or artificial It depends and more binding than enactments of Parlii 
ipon the meeting of two germ-cells bearing ment* inasmuch ns violation of any was regard 
s milar factors In the course of the formation ed ns a sin It i« however well to remember 
of the germs the characters the factors dissociate that the customs of a *ocu.tv dating back to at 
or segregate The segregation of the factors least four thousand years could not have nlw av s 
is the essence of Mendehan liendity The remained the same There must hare been 
clominnn™ of CCTtam characters mo cross bred stages of stability nnl of transformation ns i„ 
«L tlW excluslon of the opposite character the other societies Indeed it is possible to discern 

11 snrmA;,nfiM fh ^ enct,cs P rescnts Mmost which occurred with lapse of time and accum , 
S f ho, l «rfS lt ? T1 " ’T 0 !* ° f “rcnencc h?r could nil the ?a«s 

couipti t? i «”•>') '"K Jttelt tlcmcd front vinous sources nod 

certain fi, S rT'? lt , ls " ,dcI T^P^t and gradually came under tl,c 

in hv i Inal °* b»°“ctry win h leaves unfluence ot tlic \rv an civilisation foil .tnetU 

11 Mtatyei* out of account will not 


Vvf M ? ce , °* tbe civ ilmtion follow strictly 

# the ideals **et forth hv those intellect* of the 
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time mIikIs regulated thur own small society 
Hinduism, as at present understood, is a social 
organisation recognising the caste system asf 
\ ary mg degrees of rigidity , and belies mg in tbe 
transmigration of souls Nevertheless there 
underlies a principle too subtle to be analysed 
yet recognisable as a whole Xt is the ideals of 
the upper classes of a society, not always the 
practices of individuals, by which it has to be 
appraised Tor iny ptt'-ent purpose I shall 
endeavour to look at the problem of practical 
eugenics from the point of view of the Brahmans 
who lived within the five centuries preceding 
the Christian tra, the middle age of the Hindu 
civilisation 

(1) Natcsai, Elgewo 
(a) 1 ou shall marry 

The question at the outset therefore is \t bat 
w as the fundamental idea about marriage ’ In 
other words, why should men and women 
marry’ The answer is clear You shall marry 
in order that you may have a puttra a son It 
is not for pleasure, the satisfaction of raciat m 
sfinct,tbatyoushould marry You may marrv 
for pleasure, and such a marriage may be law 
fol, bat you shall uiarry that youmay have a 
puttra, a son The mating of men and women 
resulting in no son has always been regarded 
as ridiculous and has furnished a commonplace 
metaphor when an object is not gained inspite 
of tbe best preparations Tbe non birth of a 
son is a calamity, the unfortunate couple is to 
be pitied hor n son is a blessing from Heaven, 
from PrajHpalt, the Lord of peoples Therefore 
it is not dbnrma, if y on lead a life of celebacy 
you violate llis will and go against His crea 
tile impulse Celebacv is selfish it shirks 
parenthood 

Marriage is therefore obligator! But the 
peculiarity of the obligations is that the penalty 
tor now performance is suffered not by the oflenu 
lttg individual but by his ancestor' The law 
givers declared that a son is necessary m order 
that the ancestors may be pleased They put it 
m n diflerent w ay and said that the ancestors 
long for offerings from their descendants, and 
you should therefore leave a son behind The 
Ihirans which were composed for the masses, 
went further and said that the ancestors do not 
live in peace, indeed they live in a hell until they 
receive homage from their son 

This requires some explanation The reference 
to ancestor worship and to bell habitation is 
considered lightly by the modern The fact appears 
to b* that he has ceased to think in the way hts 
ancestors did and fails to realise the significance 
of the racial instinct Etymologically the word 
'son is the same as the Sanskrit surra or Sana. 
an offspring It is a bud , a blossom produced 
be the meeting of the genu-celts The Hindu 
idea ts that the father is re-born m the mother 
in the form of a son to continue tbe current or 
hf. Tic ancestor* were the trustees of a life* 


principle appointed by the creator for the fulfil 
ment of llis wishes Ynd is it not their duty to 
see that the life-current does not cease and is in 
no wav vitiated ’ This is Weismannism in a 
spiritual garb , or as Bergson puts it, ‘ life is 
vhke a current passing from germ to germ 
through the medium ot a developed organism, ’ 
only he forgets to add that it is a sin to stop the 
current The human body is a tabernacle of God, 
and it is folly to be deprived of the highest pri 
v dege one may aspire to Could a man be what 
he is without his ancestors J If it is their effiarma 
to feel filial affection it is equally his i/hsrma 
to reciprocate the feeling Sociologically, a son 
is an asset to the society for he forms one of 
the indiv iduals \ soilless vv oman is ahtc i, 
without a valiant proteetoi, after the death of 
her husband 

Bat the word pul tra implies more It is 
usually derived from the hansknt root, pa, to 
make pure to atone for and a puttra ts one w ho 
atones for the omissions of dutres of the father 
Y man makes various resolves but cannot see 
them all realised during his lifetime His reso 
lutions prov e false and he commits sins He is 
reborn as son and keeps on in the line until his 
Sinn absolved There is continuity not only of 
the physical body but also of the mind and 
spirit in the w ork w hich iv as left undone Hence 
every offspring is not the son for whom the 
ancestors pine An offspring is merely a tanaya, 
a santati an extension of the ancestral line The 
son is the atmaja born of Me, and of no one 
else He alone can «ay that X and nr father are 
one none other Verily, he is the father and 
son combined and his worship of ancestor is no 
other than the worship of tLc universal soul 
present in the germ-cells He inherits the ances- 
tral propertv for he is the father grandfather* 
and greatgrandfathers of the familv, and the 
title loth~ property cannot disappear because 
of tbe transformations of the phvsical envelope 
He w the true extension of the ancestor in body 
mind and spirit and extension of the will of 
the Lord of peoples manifest iu them There- 
fore, he is the puttra the darling of tbe parents 

(b) Y tarry in your Class bat outside your 
t amity tine 

\ word or two is necessary on the origin and 
significance of caste Yedic scholars tell us that 
m the bulk of the Rigveda the Aryans *eem to 
recognise two classes a cla«s to which they 
themselves belonged and a second class including 
the non Aryans the das as In a later portion of 
the book thcr* is the mention of four raruis tbe 
Aryans forming the first three, and the das as 
tbe fourth Th* primary meaning of rarna is 
a coverin'* hence a dye a colour, and hence 
a class I suspect that the Aryans at first 
recoagtuse I only two nrnas the white-coloured 
and tbe black colnured peoples The colour of 
their skin was white, and they belonged to the 
Irrirww while that of the cither peoples the 
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non Arvans was black and these formed the of these segregated and 1 b\ 
dasa v-irm Certain Vryans performed the principle there w en. atntmg mrad tul 

sacrifices and became ultimately Brahmans the Vrv an tv pc a non Vry an tv pe nnd a mrad ty t* 
pSs others fought the battles with the The dominants and the **“*«£*£ 
contending aborigines, the dwtu and formed casih assigned places bat wliat to do auth th 
Kshatnyas, the military class w lnle the general * impure domin ints’ perplexed the \r . hi jocio 
mass of the Ary an population engaged m agn logics The purists were horrified at tftj 
. culture and pastoral pursuits and Mas known uncertainty of blood caused b\ crossing ami 
as \ts or Vaisya the people It is 111 ely the a eliementh condemned the creation iof hy ona 
occupations fa\ oured the development of shades It w as howcv er, too late m the day footrace 

of red and yellow m the si ms of the kshitmas the steps Iuspite of the denunciation tlie evil 


:1 yellow t 

and \aisy as respectively In treatises on gems 
axe find a classification say of diamonds into 
four i irn as those of white colour aaerc recog 
nisei! as belonging to tlie Brahmana i arm 
those of red colour to the Ivshatriyn a ami 
those of yelloaa colour to the V aisy a a arm and 


of fresh accession of hybrids to the societa 
increased When the number aaas small, the 
crosses did not attract much attention kor 
a\ eic they considered of ninth moment w hen ail 
Ary an comniurtita came to a new place and 
uLitiiv., ow ...... . -‘-j ........ «.». remained m an unsettled state With longer 

those of black colour to the Dasa or Sudra stay and growth of ueiglibourh feeling between 
liras Manu and other lawgivers speak of the tvv o races an Ary an could pursuade Inmseit 
a nrna and not of jati the proper word for caste to accept a Sudra w Oman ns lus w ife Here w a? 
1 nrna or colour does not refer to birth ns jiti thus afresh door opened for the formation ot 
does They declare that there is no fifth a arm a race of half breeds \t first these belonged to 
besides the four The Vrvans belonging to the the fathers family , and receia ed their statu* 5 
first three » arms had a higher status than the But those who happened to resemble their non 
Dasas or Sndras because tlie latter belonged Aryan mothers stood in the w ay of complete 
to the conquered race and were illiterate and amalgamation The idea of heredity took 
generally unclean \ny of the three higher firm root, tlie importance of gotra or pedigree 
classes would not as a rule eat with the Sudras was recognised and classes became castes of 
But those that were domestic servants could hereditary character 
offer food cool ed by them to their superior 
masters The Sudras w ere the slax es of their 
masters and could be purchased and inherited 
like chatteL 

When the \ryans consisted of one race and 
were few, every one could marry whom he or 
she liked and ev ery one was equally likely to be 

" ---- -- -<■ «-* ' . an( ] f cn i a ] e 

: continued 


the product of every possible male an 
But such a state could hardly have < 


A new custom arose A man of a higher class 
was permitted to marry a woman of a lower 
class even a Sudra woman hut not the reverse 
The marriage of an Aryan male with a Sudra 
female was however discouraged Some con 
demned their marriage and the restriction react 
ed upon the three higher classes also The result 
\v as that inter-class marriage became intra-class 

- - — „ There is some evidence to show that inspite of 

long \o two persons are bom able and the discouragement the regularity of the order w as 
differences of character and disposition led to reversed and marriages between an inferior male 
differences of occupation^ Tlie enormous part and superior ferpale used to take place though 
.,i ii.. . *■ I-- 1 -’--* i not ns frequently as marriages m the regular 

order ho case lias yet been found in which the 
male was a Sudra or even a Vaisva There are 
many reasons to account for this remarl ab,le 
state The first is that the Brahmans and tlie 
ksliatnvas often competed for supremacy mid 
became rivals Wamagc between equals takes 
place oftencr tlinn between nncqiials Vs far as 
history goes the V nisy as tlie mass of tlie Vry an 
populition never competed with the other 
Vry aus for suprennev but were contented with 
their occupation of traders and agriculturists 
llic Sudras were serfs and artisans find were 
never allowed to rise The second reason is 
found rathe pride of class and the third m the 
theory of heredity to be explained later on 

Examples of marriages in the regular order are 
numerous and •'uch marriages are said to have 
occurred even as late as the 12th ccnturv ! 


play e 1 by environment helped m making certain 
characters more frequent and possibly dominant 
in the individuals of each occupational class 
Nature could not but liav c asserted hersclt in 
selective mating and then in assortntive 
mating and tl c foundation w as laid of class 
heredity and tlie formation of classes The 
non Vrvans coming into frequent contact anil 
COtilU t accentuated the development of cl iss 
fi.clui„ We can imagine the repugnance of the 
Via an to mam non Vry an women and to give 
them a status similar to their own Vet we 
mavbesurc such matings were not infrequent 
rc ultmg m a race of cross-breeds The trans 
nussih ht\ of ‘-kin-colour is still obscure It 
seems racial colours blend m crosses and though 
many mlcrgrahng colours exist there is a 
ten lencv often well marl ed to segregation Tin. 
ii tet^ra ling colours nrc diluted colours while 


.r.in.l.lr «.i 1 1 ^ 1esllc colour there were from that of the father to that of the m other 

tiK «5vn^frou™«,rVn m h w f °" r d , ns c * " erc ^nUuned BuHll 

an irom Uic Vr, m Vt least some .who were born of inferior m de «nl superior 
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female coni l not be liken into the mothers ed the untural desire of consolidating the 
cla«s These were regarded as true hy bn Is and various clement on the one hand and of freedom 
da*s».d with thi. Sndras The result of the union on the other, the undoubted spiritual and in 
of a hvbrid and a pure w as regarded as worst. telkctual sujicnontv of the brahmans and 
There would lie on ly ‘ix classes of hybrids in the eqinlh undoubted inferiority of the Siidris who 
above sense but the number of crosses between -could by their mere numerical strength swamp 
hibnds and pures and between h\ brids and the try -in* the ever increasing mixed popnln 
hibnds was largi In thu wav \fanu explains tion and the Mcndeban mhentance -Sointelhct 
the formation of \anous castes of various scatn* cin frame law s to suit all tunes Thecastcsvs 
There is nothrng uiprabable m the scheme which tem has defects but none can be blind to its 
wont 1 apply only to the particular tracts known merits The cult of each caste raised the 
to him \a regards the people of other tracts he people inimtn«clr in moral cort'ocnce, anil 
tells us to determine their caste by their occupa turned the society into a confederacy of republics 
tun On the whole it will be seen that nghtlv The ancient law giv ers framed laws to suit their 
oruronglv the theory of heredity maintained sociiti anil it is not their fault if their ileseen 
by the law-givers was at the bottom of the lants choose to forget the altered circumstance* 


In the early period the castes w 


and ign ire the principle running through the 
institution* These descendants hare rather 
occnp .1 altered them bv following some injunctions and 


tional and none could marry within the potrn discarding others Take the case of intra-caste 
one of the same lineage but not without the marriage It is a form of interbreeding only 
ertste In Jater period the Hindu society was on , hr „ c scak lt , 3 doubtful if >t secures the 
divided into mu and castes and the latter desired puritv oflme but it tends undoubtedly 
into Tanous sections and sub-sections base ! t o weaken tbc coustitution and if long conti 
on occupation geoprapbical situation and UU ed to partial «fcectUt«r The Census Reports 
also on custom and forms of rituals accepted bv appear to confirm this physiological fact It is 
them The cirele of choice of matches has thus said that Ilmduiratiou which implies imitation 
been narrowed almost to n point undreamt c f the practices of the higher castes isaceom 
of before There has always been o third res- named by a reduction of fecund it\ and bybn 
trietiou common to all societies m varying Wen sc of longevity This is however not 
degrees The bnde must not be within fixe peculiar to the Hindu Society Uwareeog 
degrees on the mother s and seven degrees on nlie d f-, rt that in most civilised societies of 
the father s side Tins prohibition varied to fcurojy. the rate of increase is greater in the 
*ome extent m different times mil plaits Thus lower grades than in the higlicr As a result 
m the \tdic ugc marriage was allowed between the n c t fertility of the undesirables is greater 
members of the third or fourth generation than thc net fcrtihti of the normal types of tbc 
Probably the effects of consanguineous marriages more capa bli. classes ' Take the brahman popu 
were perceived, and rigorous action ivas taken l-,t,on of Dcngil Uxordjng to the last census 
to prevent them What is notKcablc is the lt „ a j, ont twelie lies and n half only It is 
line prawn between the degrees on the mother’s C1SJ to scc Jhlt t ij e ntc „f mcrcasc lias been 
amj the fathers side fie on the former and abnormallv small or the brahman population 
sexen on tin la^rr The male germ-ccll is must Imu. bee i a mere handful only a thousand 
throughout supposed to he more potent than )eirs ago lin |« s t i, c majontx had swelled the 
the femah broally speaking the Hindu rinks o( „on brahmans Hindus institute! 
society is diiulea into four wimiis or classes Ktilimsw in the belief that good qualifies can be 
each nnn into jnt,s or castes eachjat, into passed on /TTlie belief is founded on fact But 
f'otrnsor lines each gotri into kuljs or fa Mil cs there musl 5c somc „, eans of stopping the tloxx 
etc etc Madras liaxe of course no LOtra* of 0 f taints An/ n sm is practically m breedme of 
. *l»« r forming as they do a mixed popula s Ucxt. 1 tj pc* But it is forgotten that this M 

ion Latterly the/ have cla. medto belong to successful up to a certara [unit and soon reaches 
the gotrns of thiir priests forget dog the oh- a uniform dead kxet from which descent ii rapu! 
vtous anomaly of the scheme and proclaiming U0 Ics« rigorous wk ctioti is continually mam 
their own decent Once however a golra is tamed Ueiidvlmns tell us that the distinction 
H-itioiv lodged there is no possibility of con ofintra racial and interracial heredity has no 
sanguineous marmge which might occur with foundation m fact What would they say ta 
ont the supporters of the distinction of mtra-castc 

Having regard to the circumstances in which and uitcr-coste heredity ? T1 e recognition of 
the Aryans found themselves the division numerous subdn is otis of n caste within which 
into classes and classes into castes was in marriage is at present confined has also tended 
evitable We arc apt to compare the past to the practice of interbreeding to an extent 
with the present and to judge old customs undreamt of by the ancient law givers The 
and usages in the light of tbc present loss of vigour nnd virility tints occasioned mu 
But com der for a moment the long interval an if the important cau*is of thedvinn-of 
the lo ig 1 si nice tin. oil Jlinlu society trivirs- f Ns is j r kc 
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(c) 1 / irn tht fit 

In ilic \edu- age mwngc tool. place bclwan 
pcrvons of lull development Tlitrc was then 
tht free play of that human ft chug which is 
called Io\e which gui led the socict} in increns 
mg its population In the post \edic period we 
find mention of child marriage But it is not to 
he supno«cd that this custom was unncrsal 
Mann describes eight different forms of mam ige 
Ot the«c the 0 intUnr\a and the snj/miinn 
forms were true Ioic-mnrmgcs The marriage 
In capture was al«o not unknown In lus 
treatise on sex \ ntsa> ana expresses the opinion 
that for romantic loy c the brute *»houhl not lie 
3 oungcr than the groom b} more than three 
v ears T ugemsts bclicv c that the most impulsiv c 
and instinctive unions as often happen between 
degenerates and perverts nrc most frequently 
the worst as regards progenv Probable similar 
considerations let the Brahmans to make 
inarnngc more or less inlcpendcnt of the 
impulses of j outh and to recognise the prti/a 
pitya form ns most conducive to the well being 
Of the progeny It is it present the only form 
of marriage in Hindu society that based on a 
price for the bnde being looked upon with 
di^redit 

The so-called child marriage w as nmtulv 
confined to the Brahmans The bn 1c used to 
be ncliildof S to 12 jears but the groom a 
voting man of 24- to 30 \s a rule the age of 
the groom w as three times the ugc of the bnde 
Recording to busruta ( iinra Chip \ \ au 
■—kl medical writer of unbounded authority a 
attaining the nge of 24- years should 
gi a stall -'co'l’he elder \ agbhatn (S-ir/ra 
|o two person* »P«- of the jouth to 21 
|es of charact fhild marriage is a half 
s of oecupadncc a girl y\ife did not 
v eu\ lronmeiT* mother busruta (Sutra 
rs more frequ jS that a male attains man 
[ lt\ iduals of e age of 2o 3 ears and a 
nV,we* tiv rge- <n f 

t mating arf lm 5 a mother*before 15 
land tic foun child (Sartr ' Chip X ) 
land ll c for 1 the child does not live 
__ -■Vhns com ig in«t remains a weakling 
,»co ill ct acccntnted tat the age of puberty of 
' feel 1 0 Wccauinagnthanitisnoyy llic 1 let 
Ary ans to many non hat goes by the u uuc of 
tl cm a status s mila othal The real mamage 
may he sure such mat importance and the 
resulti ig in a race of* for the marriage It is 
m ssib 1 tj of skin co'^ure mothers and > onng 
seems racial colours bU me Hindu society used 
many mtergrad ng chefs but not immature 
ten Ic lev often yy elT uifmng mothers arc better 
i itergradi ig colours n n others is a question not 
the deeper colours are ,sts though there appear 
sai cmgrclcit Res al data in favour of the 
eerta til} other eharat 
the non \rv ans from t "1 Brr 

eabf 



I can put forv\ ard three h\pothe«c** The first 
is th it the great disparity of age nay have « 
biological signific nice ut determining tlie sex and 
longevity of the offspring Probably more male 
than fern de children are bom probnbW the 
family remains small The second consideration 
depends on tlie period during winch the parents 
remain fertile \ccording to Snsruta (Sofra 
Chap \!\ j the puberty of females commences 
after 1 2 ami continues till 50 The child bearing 
age of females mnj be tnl en to extend from the 
fifteenth to the fort} fifth >cnr, i c* for 30 
years , while males remain virile up to a longer 
age, say, to sixty } cars Therefore males 
mnrr}ingat 30 and females at 12 both the 
husband nnd tlie w ife remain fruitful for the 
same period, they leading a life of continence 
afterwards The third consideration depends 
upon the period of studentship The young 
men if not of the Sudra caste had to spend some 
years in the home of their preceptor or nt a 
umversit} as there was at Taxih for edacq 
tion During tlie period the} w ere not permitted 
to indulge in any form of sensual pleasure 
The courses of stud} oceupted some }cara 
probahl} up to the ages 21 to 32 after whu.li 
the> returned home nnd married The manq 
agcable ngc could not therefore be less It 
«cems that this period for education was 
arrived nt from a general plan of life The 
duration of lift was taken to be 300 }earq 
Some like \atsa} im divides this into three 
equal portions nnd assigns the first portion to 
the acquisition of knowledge the second to that 
of wealth and to the gr itificntion of desires 
and the third to spiritual culture and virtuous 
cts Manti and others divide the full spate qf 
fivescores into four equal portions There th c 
penod of studentship cannot b- less than 2 » 
j cars The great disparity of age was probably 
meant only (or the Brahman* Thus wc find iq 
the Knma 3 ana that Kama was married at ll 
and Ins consort Sita being only G (Bala Chap I 7 
tuu 1 i.’miy s* X'.hi’jy 4<l*fivr*tf r mViw s - 

marriagc of princes nt IG The Kshatnya s 
were allowed many licences which were dcnicq 
to other* nnd thc marriageable age varied iq 
different times and in different circumstances 
The object of many mg a child wife was tq 
train her up 111 thc family of thc liusb md nnd t<, 
accustom her to thc new environment There is* 
however aver} important aspect of the child 
mamage which has entirely escaped thw 
attention of the critics The marnaqe was nnC 
left to the tth.ni of the children tgeir c0 '„ 
avis never sought bt their parents or othe^ 
ptard.nns nnd these litter settled the mate! 
tot them There might oceisioinllt hits 
been mimages of convenience hut an einm na 

tion of the details show tint tt,c 7 “ , 

upon itself the dut5 of findin" suitiM^ 1 ^ 
with the d stinct bit nf S matches 
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place LVliat can lie stringer than cnislitnj, na 
tare s youthful impulses. * But it is a fact that 
the society did not countenance them hut went 
forward to ngulste marriage from the ncwl 
point of new Marriage Without fondness is 
of course a calami tv but the psychical aspect 
may prove stronger thnn the phi sical There 
is selection, hut no ‘sexual selection Critics 
of eugenu. mamage base sawl in the West 
that engemsts wish them nil to be forcibly 
mimed by the police and that they want 
to substitute for human marriage and parent 
hood the methods of the stud firm It 
‘terns the Hindus hid long ago anticipated the 
modern engemsts and midc a practical 
application of genetic principles to their own 
1 opulation They a lopttd measures both for 
the extinction of the criminal and de generate 
and for the persistence of strains regarded ns 
ile*iraWe 

Let us hear what the < nh>i Sjtris sax 
Let him first examine the fimili of the intended 
hnde or bridegroom tho«c who are on the 
mothers and on the fathers «idc I*t him 
give the prl to n yonng man endowed with 
i itell gence Let him marry a girl that show* 
the characteristics of intcll genre beauty aud 
moral conduct and who 1 * free from disease 
( Isndarunit) Let him marry a girl of good 
family and diameter with auspicious 
characteristics and of good health. Good 
family a good character auspicious characters 
ties learning an l good health these are the 
accomplishments ofa bridegroom I 1 pastnmbi) 
in every liwbook and in manv Tuvans we are 
asked to select girls and yonngmen of 
mispimons characteristics (*nnlsh»m) In 
modem phraseology these are eugenic Chirac 
tins tics Whether these were correct li n« 
ccrtamel or not is beside onr purpose now 
t Tut literature fliipcars to have been m 
cxistercc and \nraha (1th century) bis long 
chapters w h \h m eht be nsetul to the modem 
biometric ian« 1 or instance he tells os to 

examine the statnir Weight gait joints 
general physique the colour ot the eves palms 
mils &.C the bnllnrcx of the t-eth an i eve* 
\oicv the fire characteristics the shape ot 
the f ice the ten parts of the bode and clear 
ness of compl non \pparcntl\ there were 
expert* in these matters of physical fitre«s ore 
of whom was damn Ira w bona 1 a school of his 
own Snail ir il lections ate found ia many 
Varans svf'r.waujli.jtit.fismdasnilAisl.Bi, 
which served to di-s<minate th-- knowledge to 
the masses- The medical works of Ch-traka 
and *susruta have ats-i nine hints, \atsavana 
treats of the vulvcct from tl c sxual point of 

Mankml was dmM in*o nnoin classes 
according to character Tie velf-known cla«<i 
hetttioii into three kt-own a« the • 1 vine the 
human an ! the demoman occurs >3 Charaka 
\araha an l others th<v~*h sorne hie* e' , p7'*ed 


tour and other' fin classes \araha tells us 
that persons of the diune’ class are altruistic, 
mild, and affectionate , those of the human 
class are always of good character, kind to 
then? friends and fond of mu'ic and ornaments 
(1 e possess a fine resthetic sense) and those of 
the demoman class are ill tempered wicked 
feeble-minded degenerate garrulous dirty and 
fatty It is said that w ben both the mate nnd 

the female belong to the same class, the mating 
is the best when the male belongs to the ‘divine 
class and the female to the human , the mating 
is second best and that other combinations are 
incompat hfe' It appears that there were tv 
pert' probable l he the present gha tains or 
match makers w ho used to study family hit 
tory and pedigree and nd\i«e people in the selec- 
tion of suit ik!e matcher It is no wonder that 
the ai 1 of astrology w as also invoked for the 
purpose Tor mating however carefully con 
sidcrcd is a I ap into the unknown 

\!anu declares that a chill ntav be given 
aw ax in marriage before age if a youngmanc.f 
excellent character fanuU and physique be 
found On the other hand let the girl ratheT 
remain a maid nil her life than be wedded to one 
dcvoi 1 of goal qualities Manu enjoins the' 
avoidance of the following kinds of families 
even if they are great ut other respects onil 
wealthc ue those in which the u«ual good 
practices of life arc conspicuous by their absence 
in which uo male chil Iren are born »a which tLc 
members are illiterate and do not study the 
\eda« m which the members are very uairy 
afflicted with hemorrhotds tuberculosis dyspep- 
m epilepsy white leprosy nnd leprosy The 
commentator Knlhika adds thit the disease* 
are transmitted nnd the progeny inherits the 
ceils Manu enjoins us to avoid the girts wbo«c 
eves are brown bur tawny body copiously 
bairv who possess extra orgms or other abnor 
nudities and who are invalids nrd vixens 

There mnv not be truth in the hereditary 
characters of the defects cnmneratcfl above and 
some tbongh 1 en tabic may not be onhc-tnly 
con*i lerrd to be material to we I! being The 
intention was nrdonbtedly the improvement 
of the race by marriage between faniil rs inheri- 
ting good qualities nod possessing good environ 
raent The injunctions are stringent nnd appor 
entlr many males and females bail to remain 
single throughout their life Tl ey bred ia the 
society yet were segregated for tie purpose o' 
tjupdatinn. b.'s. tike. 1 .-, 'hr!, vutnn 
ranks of the celcbatc*, the sanyasis and jri'vs 


k people who produced tome of the oaa‘er 
mm 1* of the world and were yet apparently 
CistiJiooi even in them.aor details of l^ e coult 
not hot hare speculated on the destiny of roan 
To the philosophers who maintained tie 
tfces v that whatever exist* wOl exist, and 
wfcateve- doc* rot aot t!w a ’ ns ; 



tiif MonriiN ri vii w i or sov i'mm'.k, i'ivi 

vtas-iropl- Vnnnmihitlie n 1 ccati=c lie « Ilnliiiinn nml «o on for mi pmc'Mion* ttj 
homtuth cerium potentialities which become -eienth in the line become- '* U „r '” ( ..ii„, c c 


manifest in the environment m wliith lie live* 
To he more precise he h wlnt he is on account 
of two factors mi (11 (feiwt orlurniflsmn n 
natural tendency acquired by previous notions 
mid (2) por/xsiiAnri Ins present efforts The 
frst determines his birth Ins indn i lunhtj bis 
longevity nnd Ins ability the qunbties inherent 
in the gcrm-cclls nnd the second the env iron 
ment In other words he is w lmt he is because 
of heredity and environment The Hindu philo 
sophers maintain that both arc c««cntial for 
everv work done in liim IIis effort is limited In 
Ins inherited capaeitv 

Mann (Chap I\) ns an ecclesiastic doctor 
has something to say in support of his law 


nuount t f the continued increase of excellency 
of the s-cd Lomcrsclv, the offspring of » 
Brahman husband nnd n Sudrn w ilc becomes 
Sudra m the sev enth generation if the succcsstt 
dcscendnnts marry Sudra w omen In the ca« 
of n llrahninn inarming n \aisyn woman 
takes five nnd marrying n Kshntnva 
throe generations either for n rise to tin 
Brihman quality or n fall to the Vmsy t nn 
Kslmtnjn quab tv respective!) In other word ^ 
the four classes of people represented four clnssi 
of characteristics m the order of 01 3( , I 1 froi 
the highest to the lowest If this lie ndraittt^ 
nnd hereditv of the cla9s characters be tmf 
Manu followed the advice of modem cugcttwt 


He compares the wife to soil nnd the husband nnd the practice of nnimal breeders wcakne 
to seed and maintains that all organisms in one being mated with strength in the other 
are the product of the union of the two 
When both arc good the product is the 
best Of the two Manu tells tis the 


seed appears to he more potent stnee 
organisms deviate from the character of the 


\s regards the question of relative strertgt 
of nature nnd nurture the ancients were unan 
inous m the v ievv that nature is more povverfu 
Mann tells ns to mnrrv in the best families i 1 
better bid 


seeds It is also seen that plant seeds sown in order that the progenv mav grow better b 
the same sod in the right seasons do not fad to n Sirl born in nn ignoble f tmih but excellent i 
grow up into plants resembling those which cv erv respect m ay be itmrried In other wo . 
bore the seeds but do not inherit the qualities the qualities of an indiv idual arc more c** cn 
of the sod Like begets like paddy begets than cuv iromnent \aturc is supreme like tt 
paddy nnd never an oilseed like sesnmum natural colour of charcoal which cannot l 

Trom this illustration it appears that Manu changed by washing a hundred times Tl^ 
regarded the female germ as complementary to imbecile wall remain imbecile inspite of poo 
the male the functions of the former being ^ nnd education nnd the incurable men* 
mainly nutritional nnd that of the latter of the J ns P' lc of asylums and hospitals in 

nature of a determiner He appears to have “«* ao permeated the Hindu mind tM 

anticipated the modem new that the sluggish, notwithstanding its feeling of comnn e sion u 
ovum is a store of nutritive material and the Ml creatures it regards chanty to lepers n»“ 


aetn e sperm cell is its antithesis Thts doctnnc 
however explains why Manu preferred intra 
class marnage and why according to him 
regular inter class reamage is more desirable 
than marriage in the reverse order Intra-elnss 
marriage is based on the general rule of marriage 
of equals The consequence is more far reaching 


stn since there is no help and the sooner the' 
disappear the better for them as well as f<” 
society 

But what led the Hindus to rearr) cltil'* 
wives 3 Not merely Manu nnd other soci^ 
relgioit* lawgivers nnd politicians lih e 

C.lvvwa.L.'sw. hwS. wwV.WiW.wa. 


than we commonly imagine The rule goes prescribed child marnage limiting the age 


against the mating of unequals the fit and the 
unfit It encourages the mating of two fit and 
also even that of two unfit and leaves tie 
consequence to the law of natural selection 
Be are here not called upon to justify Manus 
view of class or caste heredity or to consider 
whether this has a foundation m fact 


the intended wife to 12 The reasons I 
have suggested before appear to me inadeqimf e 
to explain the univcf ulitv of the custom \\e 
should therefore «ceh further explanation 
Hindu parents Ime certainly preferre 1 male t° 
female children The reason, is obviois Ma' e 
children nre useful to the parents To tl ,e 


•gards inter-class or mter-custe marriage 1 e Hindus they are useful in this w orld as well •• - 
orgntd that it » ™ abuse of national t ,« httcr because tiler cent ml" 

asset if the eletermmer is of mfenor quality the race remale children arc useful 

si ceesstve addition of the desirable strain in the to the race Q«olt mi ♦ a 

progem- Thus Manu tells us that if a buch J> S rft must be spotless or>' 

Brahman marries a Sudra wife and gets a an The g,rl ranst therefore be “ 

daughter and if tl e daughter marries a ? , T, ' e minimum age of puberty w£>* 
Stlter maTtKS ^ to be 12 which became the matnm^ 



! ® u ot * h e marriage ibl, 

E* J nd redu «^t to 10 Some " cri - «* 

';iwh’aSr:::rh“L s,f ‘ «■«« »t tm 

Sw^« ^wk ras 

solicitude of parents tC m ^ te chdd and the 
spotlessness of tW d P ?? Crre the natural 
understand how T aSS^ 9 " e caa a ^o 

IH« could be hvier? n ca?? n ^ CC bU tbe 
°* purity But uL ,n **«« matters 

same race enjoined and "member that the 
to a wife to Pet a son 1, rc hgious sanction 

husband wh cn n t ^at b 1 r e° thfr ° r “ 
or incurably diseased wYnV " a ? cither dead 
j'fh whether the ^l an ,P a nnd " ond " and 
Must have been felt d.re n^, “ correct There 

1?^ the population if not^, SS ‘ ty for ma,nta in 

tbf 'oss of a single pL,ht , taen ^S >t and 

o f immense con«rn P to the » ma e ’ t ' as a matter 

S“ ,e T t° ** bornmmstblof ♦E® mnn,t T B„t the 

The Lcmrate law ensured ik* a PPr°' ed quaht, 
desirable I on/- procreatw » «f the 
f'rthcr Stnp^d "f re?t,' n2en,c ,dea could go 
Consequent sanctity Il.nd ° HS ceremonies and 
Mscncepureh . ,n V carnage ms , n its 

methodPofa n ,marb^ei S f a u 0ur « 1 ra °re of the 
*“*■ I think h S, b ^ 1 ' OSC of human 
medical doctors believed .n d f.f CCleS,ast,cal and 
Posed influence on the teIcs ° n T the sop- 
«« with nh eh she had p£™ °, f \ femn,e of a 

^{oe'nstance a pnr^biPrTk ? k ,y been mated 

.J,d to bo wdoSSj' 'J?“ c,er This bcl of is 
and not to the adulterer 0r !P to thc husband 

While Manu w™ n k , 1 n telegony 
hemance of s f S,fi C c h^ ( .? atl,ne « the m 
heredity ofmdi\Vd?,,l,k cters and left the 
^■cal writers as Hindu 

theory fr 0m thefrnomt elaborated a 

(Sarira Chap Ipl) m I "., Thus Charaka 
maintain that birth B i Philosophers 

»™fo 

*E 5, " ,!r ‘ Ss 
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of a floss cr exists m it s as the smell 

perceived (Sutra Chap \ IV) d «t a not 

°'*£ *«SK‘ 

«pjboos s ttrsr "■ 

mango are not seen when the W , f tbe n P« 
(Sann Chap III) From th~?,V l* 7 TOnD ff 
according to these a nth o« t h?' ,S cIear *hit 
a complete whole am* in P f renfa! *ccd ,, 
Charaka (Wa Chap HI) pntsTn. fk" As 

of ' tma " 13 obtained by casino- Lii the m °del 

m mould the ongmal&mg m"de n f V” n,etaJs 
the future man is lilfw,;. C , °* bees »ar 
c -t ,n the mould of the orJim '“sn" 1 'P^tm 
wath an animals So ,s the case 

Tn| , a^rr?,{K‘'it»“';b»n,o.oo, ? 

t-hap Ilf) IIow m.tthatth™''* {Sar,r » 

those who ari stup d bi nd k P ro £'*? of 
dumb dwarf deformed « 
leprous and of those who w-i? 1 j ,n s an e 
tbro igh the nose and who are am n f'j t,nct, J' 

' hitc spots on the 'kin not n , nffI,cted with 
these characters 3 The rcnU ^ *V ' n,,{, nt 
the seed contains all the P ori4.if nt though 
none of the characters can apnear m ♦? 0tf ? t,a, V’. 
unless , t afflicted Thenart^,, . ch, 'dren 
must be present in the seed hi<^ Iar character 
transmitted The 11 can be 

of these is detenS ha 3«P nCe of any 
phys cal body , s not the on^ The 

considered There is soul re-Sd/t thm ? *o be 
organs and the mind and # *“ e stnse 
of previous births which are unkn^ ' lctlons 
Leaving aside for the present 
nspwt of the question tlfe H lni 7« »k s P ,r “u»I 
far beyond We.smann s F** 

of the germplasiu and reads al!™ '°?tinmty 
theory of unit characters It *L °° « the 

up in detail but there was thc h * %vork cd 
ax om that nothing can cither k. 15 ,a the 
destroyed The medical men ?*?*«* 

inheritance of certam diseases d ^d ^ur dcn T the 
Susnita (Sutra Chap \XlV) f™? defonrn, ies 
tions leprosy bcmSrvhoidV Vc « **t anc S mCT > 
b “* „ not invariably That part b l red itary, 

shall we say that factor ’-wh^ch sced ~ 

abnormal produces a similar «?,? dl 'ctscd or 

‘t'comepoi&Krt Tra, V*® ofr 

n Chap I\) It IS however nrit Cb ?cak a Sar, 

“cd cal writers gave a su bord ni't?^ 1 ' that lh « 
tk k aCd that tb cy did not ahf„fc to the 

t a r a^r * d " J 

on the sex-detenmnationof (W he ! d a theory 
They attacked the problem^™ f fk ,,Sed oru ® 

««des Tustly the ovum is sunnJV" dl ^rent 
J?.“ S V bk equdibnnm alteraatrTr , rtm nn 
the male and female side unM *k‘ J tending to 

dete™m“ the sex of "the ' '* of r n * 
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cvcmn the ovum as in the sex rtifllrtnces be 
tween miles nut ftmn1c« It is said that the 
tcndctcy to the male takes place on every liter 
nnteday busmta adds that ripeness of the 
ouim i«. beneficial to the offspring The second 
theory states that the dominant character of 
the germ-cells determines sex Charaka explains 
this In saying that it means the retain ccondi 
tion of the parents general mildness flouring 
the birth of a daughter an l the opposite a son 
Unfortunately the genetics of sex is still snrronnd 
e 1 w ith mysterv and it 19 not for ns possible 
either to deny or to accept tie hypothesis It 
means however that the female contains n 
factor winch makes lier female and the male an 
other factor which mat cs linn male and that the 
distribution of character is influenced b\ these un 
like factors In other w ords malcncss or fcmale- 
ness is associated w itli particular ph\ steal niul 
mental characters The latter arc not as perma 
nently stable as the former They \ an an 1 the 
\ariations indicate corresponding variations in 
the germ-celts or the male and female factors If 
this interpretation be correct Charal n seems 
to hold that the dominance of either of the 
factors influences the sex of the offspring This 
view though conjectural may not be incorrect 
As far ns investigations ha\ e gone the e\ idence 
of biology is conflicting CImaha has however 
no doubt regarding his theory He «ays tint 
the dominance of sex elements determines sex 
and that the sex elements are to some extent 
modifiable The third tlieorv is based on a belief 
that desire or vvillforce and proper nutrition of 
the mother can stimulate the fertilized ovum 
cither to maleness or to fennleness There vv as 
a similar belief amoug other old nations that 
the linag nations of a pregnant mother may 
have a v lsible effect on the bo t\ and m nd of the 
oflsprmg While Mendelnus leave to the view 
that sex like any other character is due to a 
definite unit or determiner Hindu physiologists 
were of opinion that the view is partiallv true 
European physiology regards an individual as 
a machne worked bv ehenuco plivsical forces 
only Hindu physiology is not merely vitalistic 
but invokes .spirit to explain the genesis of higher 
faculties the behaviour of life as a complex 
Hindus can never underhand the machine theory 
without a machinist working through even 
part of the machine Charal a maintains that 
The uniting cells are part causes of tl e origin of 
an individual The otl er causes are a particular 
tate ot the parents body proper nutrition to 
the embryo min 1 to correlate the phv 
sical body of the embryo with the psvche and 
.I**} 1 1,fe ''nil a latent conscious- 

dual Onr A? ° pes u , i h the a S e of the mdivi 
* Once these arc admitted a bel ef in tlie 
?mw! lty of , modlf y ,n K the character of the 
^^ J 1CC T 0r , lra ? *° ou r desire is merely a 


are correlated Cliaraka an 1 other Hindu* 


writers 


believed tint the quality or nature of food can 
influence some of the tissues of the body There 
is n general dictum that the effect » similar to 
the cause Besides the effect of nutrition of the 
mother and other causes, Charaka was of opi 
mon that there arc sex-dommmits For example 
hair nail bone teeth blood ves«ds and liga 
ments niul sperm are inherited from the male 
and skin muscle*, blood fat niul certain inter 
ml organs from the female Snsrutn ( Siitrn 
Chap \\I\ ) states that n child liecomcs crip- 
pled blind deaf dumb dw nrf &c on account of 
injurious nurture of the pregnant mother The 
diet conduct and movements not only of the 
mother but of the father also during the time 
prceedmg conception materially influence the 
v.” r* n P' nnt ffrows hcnlthv ami strong 
when a fullv developed sicd is sown in the pro 
per season m a soil supplied vv ith nutrients the 
same four factors nml c a bov handsome, strong 
and long hved nmlworthv of the parents 

The II imlns believed in the transmigration of 
souls and therefore found no difficulty in explain 
ing the inequality of birth the different stations 
occupied by individuals in life the instinct of 
sc f preserv ation and fear of death common to 
nil the instinct of animals and even of just bom 
babies the appearance of genius mid a host of 
1,ro l bfems 'Much Neo Darwinians nnd 
Mendclnns leav ^untouched 

I\ \URTURU, LOGEMCS 

£To T ufl, ! I,'r!'i’ d.a not lento tl.o 

growth of the embryo to cliance Phvsicmns 
prescribed post-embnonic roles of 3 

■»*»*«« diboritcd them S™, tools 

calling forth nn n” CTC I?* r °^ supreme moment 

give birjh (Sanklt^x \nar^ ™&yst thou 
Hindu physic, ans m»s?ed S, T1 “ 

3S-3&E“a?.is 

— - 
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KAKSHA BANIM 1 AK 

A piece of silken tassel tipped with gold, 

Tied round the wrist by loving sister's hnnds 
A sacral day in Smv/in, when the lands 
Are bathed in welcome rain, is said to hold 
A potent clmrm for good. From days of old 
This pretty faith has come and happy bands 
Of brothers still pay heed to its commands 
One day each year. Who will be rashly bold 
And flout this festival as void of worth, 

An ancient mummery to which man shows 
His slavish piety ? Let him, who know s 
Of beings more devoted than the fair, 

Of wishes purer than a sister's care 
And stronger powers than woman’s love on earth. 
Benares. P Semiadri. 


TIIE LAST HINDU KING OF SYLHET 


L ONG niter the Ml of the valiant 
Chauhan, ages after the dismember- 
? ent °f ‘he Empire of the proud 
bakadavala, centuries after the fall of the 
degenerate Pala and* the Southern Sena, 
the little Hindu kingdom of Sylhet con- 
tinued to preserve its independence in the 
extreme east of Northern India. Very 
little is known about its rulers and the 
story of its fall is equally shrouded in 
mystery. 

. S ° lon S as the later Senas continued 
in Eastern Bengal, the kingdom of Sjdhet 
W’as safe from the attacks of the Mussul- 
man rulers of Bengal. The Sena dynastv 
came to an end in the second decade 
of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
F^02 U ShS, t ie r r ^ gn °{ S,ltnn Slmmsnddm 
son of tl^ P° f wa<5 a g™d- 

Of Ddhi oS! ,P ^ 0r phiyau-uddin Balban 
r\ hole of t£L “I? ’I 1 , % possession of the 
of Bengal *£' .‘“dependent Sultans 

“"gal tunicp their attention to the 


kingdoms of the cast of the Brahmaputra. 
In the north, the Hindu kingdom of 
Assam hnd fallen, m the thirteenth centurv 
rm easy prey to the barbarian Shan 
r 11 i 7 ° ll J e so,lt, b Chittagong had 
fallen before the semwitilfaed barbfrinns 
of Katning or Arafcnn, both of whom 
had repelled Muhammadan inroads with 
great vigour. The little Hindu principalitv 
ol Sylhet lay isolated and seemed to be 
an easy prey. But the men of the Talley 
of the Suramn resisted the advance of the 
conquerors of India with great rigour and 
f ?. mt . am ”S independence 

century. 8 Mh d ' C ' ° f the fi f“cnth 

S“ r f of the ’downfall of the 
e reat Northern kingdoms is still hut 

o 7 lndm“f I , In 0 T”'i Historians 

Ol India had relied entirelv on the state- 

are ver^ f M " lran "? !l ' la » Hi'storians which 
nre very meagre, full of the grossest es- 
oSECrations and, like the® WstoriSl' 
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narratives of all conquering nations full 
of bias The result was that the earlier 
h stones of the "Muhammadan conquest 
are onesided and therefore incomplete 
Want of corroborate e evidence has made 
it difficult to ascertain the proper raltie 
of the e\ idence of Muhammadan his 
tomus This data is being recovered 
vttj slowly from a tangled mass of 
Epigraphical and Numismatical evidence 
This period of transition that of the fall 
of the great Northern monarchies of India 
is full of pitfalls for the historian The 
incautious and the unwary hare been 
caught m them, as the historical works 
of an earlier generation prove The 
necessity of corroborative evidence has 
been felt of late Such evidence existed in 
the country side by side with the great 
store of historical works produced bi 
Indian Muhammadans As most of this 
evidence is contemporary in nature with 
the political events which they proieor 
signify the\ are not open to the charge 
of bemg interpolations or modem fabnea 
tions 

In the present case the sole evidence 
consists of a little silver com which had 
existed in the cabinet of a learned Society 
perhaps for over a centurv and m that of 
the Imperial Museum of the countrv for 
over n decade without its proper value 
being recognised It has been catalogued 
and described by a renowned historian and 
numismatist whose ignorance of the 
ancient alphabet of North Eastern India 
led him astray and induced him to describe 
it as a com of the Kadaraba pnnccs of 
Goa Before this com is described the 
data about the conquest of the Hindu 
kingdom of Svlhet should be analysed 
Sometime ago a Musnlman Munsiff of 
Svlhet summarised tie evidence m a little 
book called the Sal ail i 1 wwn It was 
based on two earlier works The Risalat 
of Muhmuddin Khaditn and the Rauza t a 
Silatm or the tombs ofl mgs and was 
composed in 1839 

Mtinsiff Nawniddm s worl coniines itself 
mostly to the I fe and miracles of SI ah 
Jalal the patron •saint of Sylhet Tl e mfor 
mation nl out the Muhammadan conquest 
of Svlhet can be gleaned from its pages as 
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the saint himself w as concerned personalty 
with the fall of this last stronghold of 
Hindu kings in Northern India A summan 
of the Snhaih iaman was published about 
half a centurj ago by Dr James Wise of 
Dacca ill the pages of the Journal of the 
lsiatic Society of Bengal {Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal \ ol "VLII pt I 
1873 pp 278 81) The information 
which can be gathered from Dr Wises 
summaty has been used in all historical 
accounts about the conquest of Sylhet by 
the Musalmans 

In a part of the citv of Svlhet called 
Muhallah Toltahar lned a Muhammadan 
named Burkanuddm Howr a Muhammadan 
came to be allowed to hie m the city of 
Svlhet in that age when the borderland 
between a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
Kingdom used to be a sort of no man s 
land and when there was not much 
toleration among the rotaries of either 
faith is verv difficult to understand It 
also puzzled the historian Muhaiuddm lit 
the unknow n age w hen he composed his 
Rt<alat Muhaiuddm tries to explain this 
difficulty bv stating that this solitary 
behev er in the Muhammadan faith must 
have been the member of some Hindu 
family a statement which is exceedingly 
difficult to believe because so far as the 
rogress of Muhammadanism m India is 
noun ieiy few Indians voluntarily 
embraced the Musalman faith before the 
final conquest of any part of the country 
But whatei er be the value of this tradition 
mthecieofthe critical scholar we have 
to take it as w e receive it- There w as this 
Bnrhannddin a Musalman residing m the 
Hindu citv of Sylhet in the Hindu kingdom 
of Sy lhct Burhaauddin had made a vow 
that if he w as blessed w jth a son he w ould 
sacrifice n cow \ son being bom he 
performed bis v ow but as bad luck would 
bare it nl ite earned off a portion of the 
flesh and dropped it in the house of a 
Brahman The incensed Brahman went to 
Gaur Gobind the king of Sylhet and 
complained Tie king sent for Burhan 
and the child and on the former confessing 
that he had killed a cow the child was 
ordered to be put to death and the right 
hand of the fail er cut off 
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So w ent the kgend among Muhamma 
dans when the otherwise unknown 
historian Muhamddra chronicled it faith 
full\ A v erv large portion of it appears 
to consist of later fabrication In the 
first place it was impossible for a 
Muhammadan to lne undisguised in an 
tmeonquered Hmdu State (I mean a Hindu 
State which not having been defeated 
bv an) Muhammadan army treated 
Muhammadan subjects according to the 
Hindu Law of Crimes as the kings 
judgment on Burhanuddm testifies) 

for anj length of time He would be 
regarded with suspicion and either killed by 
an infuriated people or as a spy In the 
second place I consider it almost 
impossible for a single man to slaughter a 
cow A cow is not a goat The killing is 
attended with struggle and noise which is 
likelj to attract a good deal of attention 
m a Hindu citx In the third place it 
cannot be believed for a moment that a 
piece of beef earned by a 1 ite and dropped 
m a Brahman s house could be recognised 
as beef by a Hindu m those daj s I dare 
sa> it is impossible to regard i fifteenth 
f.? U ^, Dra r nS n connQ isseur of good 
beef The tradition recorded at tome 
unknown periods the lustonan Muliai 
uddm unless it is entirely a fabncation 
suggests the foUow ing probabilities 1 ^' 10 " 

(1) That Burlmnuddin w as a Muh imma 
' U, Mw[ CS 't ng 111 d,s S lu sc in Sylket 

holt", l,tes S “ tnfi “ d a c °" to i ,ro ' « 

The v ow md the punishment are either 
contemporary falsehoods or later fabn 
cations 

The chronicler continues 

Itariniiddn left SGhct ui 1 proceeded to 
the co rt of Gaur The kmc on hconnS t? . 1? 

‘mltanSikandaZ 

iff 1 at mis the Bmhnnputr i 

mu bui argaon w ah an army P 

When news rc-uhcl Syllict tint m mi , 

ioaeXrr,' 1 '”'- 

S T "finnin assembled a host ordct.ls 
SttfcU llZ Hff »«*» In the 

mC thc nc ' s ' 8 etc 1 togeth 


lo 0 trs> and conjurers and ordered them to 
prophesy what suiters would attend a new 
campaign Their reph was encouraging and 
hasiniddiii SipalisaLar was directed to march 
w lth a force to thc assistance of Sultan Sihatidar 
The reinforcement however dal not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery and it 
was decided to consult with Shah Jalal who 
with 3G0“Darw eslics was waging war on his 
own account with the infidels The Sultan and 
Ivusiruddm proceeded to the camp of the 
saints where thc Shah encouraged them by 
repeating a certain prayer and promised to 
join their army and nnnihil ite the hitherto 
Mctonous army of denis 

The adv ance of this army of saints was 
irresistible The devils could not prc\ ail 
against them md Gaur Gobinddmen from 
one position to another at last sought 
refuge in a sev en storied temple in S\ lhet 
which had been built by magic The 
mvaders encompassed this temple and 
Shah Jalal prayed all dav long His 
P£ a 3 ers "ere so effectiv e that each dav one 
of the stones fell in and on the fourth day 
Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise of 
being allowed to leave the country 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobrnd 
retired to the mountains (Kolastnn) 

So runs the chronicle Modern onalvsis 
oithisstorj yielded thc following facts 

o u,. i v At i , t!; >, t V nC of the conquest of 
S3, lhet by the Muhamm ulans, Shah Jalal 

the patron saint of S3 lhet was waglng-n 

U"^n° ar ° n ^ lls ov ' n account 

‘ tl . le "? Mc,s of the Lountn Tins 

w ith llurhs M * le nl f stl -0 connected 
town B Of l resldenc = in the Hindu 

town of Sylfiet Burhanuddm was the 
spy engaged by the holy Darn eshes to 
reside in the Hindu capital and to «port, 
on the state of the countr3 its defences, 
etc He was most probably a Hmdu 

distnef 0 T1 ° SPOl Z e ‘l! e d ‘“ lect of the 
ate net ,1 ? , ' 10 S l > to was a del.ber 

saenfuo nf pro ' oIve " ar Even now thc 
Hindu Sf CO \ S i 9 P^^itcd by mam 
seem tn l Z nI "? n Thell °'f daZweshcs 
the relipini? ° l " K ' “ d,ffia,lt to l'tosccute 
Svlhrt aw , V dsa,n!>t «“ infidels of 
strnte 1 'l a ' e sorted to this little 
Sato’’? o “ l,st t,lc mpatlues of the 
Sultan of Bengal whose capital was at 

The admitted defeat ol Sultan s,ka,idur 
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the nephew of the Sultan of Bengal shows 
that the Daeweshes hid found no mean 
foemlnng Gaur Gobind as Muhaiuddm 
'pells his name Whenever and wherever 
a Muhammadan army has been crushmgly 
defeated by an enemy of another faith the 
charge of witchcraft and de\d worship 
has been brought against him by ail 
historians of the Muhammadan faith 
So the charge of witchcraft against the 
last Hindu king of Sylhet is not to be 
wondered it The Sylhet arm} defeated 
the first Mnsalman army from Gaur as it 
had repulsed the attic! s of the fanaticil 
Darweshes and their retinue of the Eist 
Bengal piling One should not pm his 
fwth on Muhaiuddm s statement that the 
Pit Shah Jalal waged Jihad against the 
Kafirs of S}lhet with three hundred 
and sixty Darweshes Along with these 
Darweshes w is an entire amay of Tenegades 
and free lances which was commanded bv 
these religions zealots J\ either the expedi 
tionarj force from Gaur nor the holy army 
was b} itself capable of making an> head 
'vi} against that redoubtable infidel king 
Gaur Gobind of Svlhet Sbih Jalil of 
laman wis possessed of in acuteness 
rare among religious zealots Bv a little 
stratagem he united the armies and thus 
conquered Sylhet The Hindu army hid 
been worn out by constant fighting and 
when the second expeditionary force from 
Gaur united w jth the holy arm} led by 
Shih Jilal and the Faquir* it faded to 
Withstand their onslaught On all sides 
they were surrounded h} uncouth. Bar 
banans who w ould not stir to help them 
but would be glad to see them extirpated 
I mein the Burmese tnbes of the east the 
Shoos of Assam and most probable the 
Tipris of the south-east So they shut 
£fiera«efves up in ffteir stronghold which 
contained a steep temple Here also the 
acute Shah Jala! came to the aid of the 
beseging Muhammadan* B\ the same 
stratagem he worl ed upon the lmagina 
tion of his irmy 1 tz witchcraft and then 
he found the antidote for it and immersed 
himself for a whole day ui pricers The 
result wis favourable for the besieger* 
The-, were able to press the besieged Terv 
hard Some cau®e want of men or 


scarcity of food or drink, compelled the 
last Hindu king of Sylhet to capitulate 
He w as allow ed to inarch out and proceed 
unmolested to the hills This act of 
clemency was a notable act on the part of 
a Muhammadan army in the fifteenth 
century m a case where the vanquished 
were unbelievers The statement bears the 
stamp of truth and proves the stoutness 
of the defence as w ell as the inability of 
the ini aders to i isit the vanquished with 
their usual clemency Thenceforth Gaur 
Gobind passes out of vision 

Munsiff Nisiruddm fails to supply us 
with tw o important details viz the 
name of the Sultan of Bengal who sent 
two expeditions to conquer the distant 
land of Svlhet and the date of its conquest 
At the end of his summary Dr James Wise 
tries to suppl} these details He states 

Aga a according to the legends st 11 preserved 
in Svlhet the d strict was wrested from Gour 
Gob nd the last h ng of Sylhet by king Shams 
i dd n m 1334 \ D or 86 A fl during the 
reign of S kandur Shah wh 1st King Shams* 
ud dm can only refer to Shamsuddm liras Shah 
Skindar’s father (J A S B old sene® \oL 
L\ll 1373 pt I p 281) 

Sikandar w as the name of the son of 
Shamsuddm 11} as Shah and not that of 
his nephew Again if Svlhet was conquered 
during the reign of Shamsuddm Ilyas Shah, 
it becomes impossible to place that e\ ent 
m 76G A H =1384 A D which year fell 
withm the reign of his son Sikandar There- 
fore the date of the conquest of Sylhet ac 
cording to the legends of that countri 
ts not reliable More than one tndepen 
dent Sultan of Bengal bore the Kum a of 
Shamsuddm 

(1) Shamsuddm Tiroz Shah grandson 
of the emperor Balban— 702 22 A H —1302 

22 AD 

(2) Sh-rmtsaddm I hr as Shah founder 
of the two dynasties called llras-Shabi 
— 740-59 A II —1339 58 A D 

(3) Shamsuddm Ahmad Shah grand 
son of Raja Kins and the last king of his 
dvnasty— 835-40 A II -1431-42 A D 

(4) Shamsuddm Yusuf Shah of the 
second liras Shah dynasta— 879 S7 A H 
-1474-82 A D 

(*>) Shamsuddm Muzaffar Shah one 
of the Abyssinian impostors who was 
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called Sidi Bader Dm ana— 896*899 A II — 
1 1:90 91 VD 

lhe oldest Mulmmmulan inscription 
discovered in Sylhet is to be found on 
one of the Mnsjtds built on four sides of the 
tomb of Tir birth Jalal nt S\ lltct The 
inscribed surface is partly concealed in the 
masonrv It \\ as deciphered and publish 
ed bv Blochman according to whom it 
records the erection of a Masjid bv a noble 
whose titles onU arc gi\cn and who 
appears to have b enonc of the ministers 
(dastwr) during the reign of king \nsuf 
Shah son of Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud 
Shah We know from the 7fi > az us-Saintm 
Tankh i F'msht'i and Tabaqat i Al hart 
that this \usuf Shah had the Aumnof 
Shamsuddin and was the son ofRukn uddm 
Barbak Shah who again was the son of 
Nasiniddm Nasrat Shah of the Second Ily as 
Shaln dvnasty of Bengal Shamsuddin 
Yusuf Shah reigned from 1474-148 i A D 
As he was the first independent Sultan 
of Bengal whose inscription has been 
found m the district of Sylhet and as he 
bore the Kunya of Shamsuddin I was 
led to believe that the conquest of the 
Hindu l ingdom of Sylhet was achieved 
during his reign The discovery of the 
com in question lias provided the cor 
roborative evidence which was needed to 
prove rav tentative theory to be a historical 
fact {Hist or} of Bengal vol II ) 

The com in question is a small round 
silver com weighing 37 8 grams and 
measuring G8 of an inch in diameter It 
belongs to the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal As the published 
catalogue of the coins of the Indian 
Museum with which the com collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
amalgamated some time ago does not 
give any information about the find spots 
of coins it is needless to w orry about that 
It must have been added to the cabinet of 
the Asiatic Society some time before 1903 
when the collections of coins were 
amalgamated In the first volume of the 
Catalogue of coins of the Calcutta 
, com P lled by Mr V A Smith 

fcSf V” 11 d ; s ™'*d is an issue of 
of Goa “i 0f the ^adambndymstv 

of Goa In a footnote Mr South records 


th it both of the toms assigned to this 
princt in tilt cat iloguc had beta examined 
b\ Dr E Hultzsch fomitrlv Government 
I pigrnphist but that the 1 mg’s name Ins 
not been deciphered fulli on cither( Catalogue 
of Cows w the Indian Museum Calcutta 
\ ol I,p ?!•/, Section III the Kadamba 
Chiefs of Goa no J, pi A \A, 6) 

My friend and former colleague Pandit 
Binod Bihnri Bidvabinod drew mi 
attention to the distrcpanci between tlie 
description given in the catalogue and the 
actual specimen There was very little 
doubt about the fact that one and the 
same coin had been exnmined and 
described In Messrs Hultzsch and Smith 
as the com itself had been figured (PI XY\ 
G) Pandit Binod Bihari Bidv abmod told 
me that his attention w ns drawn spcciallv 
to tins com because the legend on it was 
cntirclv in nncient Bengali characters In 
the same v olumc of the catalogue Mr \ A 
Smith has described large numbers of corns 
of the North Pastern Frontier of India the 
legends on w Inch are in ancient Bengali 
characters c g, the Ahom dynasty of 
Assam the 1 mgs of Tippcra etc The com 
m question is allied to the onlv com of the 
Hindu kings of Tippcra that has been 
published in that catalogue i iz that of 
RamagangamaniUa which however has 
been read as Ramsimhamamkv a (I M cat 
I p 308 pi X\I\ if ) In fact vv hen the 
discrepancy between the description in the 
catalogue and the original specimen was 
pointed out to me I took the com to be a 
coin of Tippcra The obverse has a lion 
walking and the date below its feet n hile 
the reverse bears the name of the king m 
ancient Bengali characters arranged in 
three lines* 


Obi ersc 

1 Sn Sri Gu 

2 rugovi 
nda devah 


Saka 1402 


Rev erse 


, * nra in lebted to Pandit B B Bidynb nod 

lor the correct readme of the second syllable of 
the king s name I 1 ad rend it as Gunn, 
uovindn but 1 e corrected me and pointed out 
the syllable w as rn and not tn 
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So far tts is know n about the kings >1 
Tippera there was no Gura^ovmdadtva in 
Saka 1402 «• 1480 A D No other Guru 
govmda is know n in the North Eastern 
Provinces of India in the fifteenth centurv 
A D Then it struck me that the form 
Gaur gov ind may be a Muhammadan 
distortion of the correct name Gurugovroda 
In Persian transliteration Guru is written 
as GfGaf) ufnan) rfre) u< nan ) — Guru 
The PereoArabc letter wan denotes o u 
and an m Sanskntic transliteration Most 
probably the last wan of Guru ms 
dropped in some manuscript and the rest 
of the name has since been spelt ns Gaur 
instead of Guru This identification of 
Gaur Gobind of the legend and of Munsif 
Nasiruddm s Suhail l A itnan and the Gum 
Govinda of the coin is further supported b\ 
the date on the coin and the Si Ihet inscnn 
tion of the time of Shamsuddin \u«mf Shah 
The date on the com Saka 1402«nl48fi 
A D <=*884>85 Anno Hyn falls within the 
reign of Sultan Shamsuddin ltisuf Shah 
son of Sultan Ruknuddm Barbak Shah of 
the second Ilyas-Shahi dvnastv of Bengal 
The latest Epigraphtc date of this Sultan 
is 885 A H (Kavenshaw s Gaur its rums 
and inscriptions p 55 notel 

According to Fenshtn Shamsuddin 
\usuf Shah died in 887 A H *=1482 A D 
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As at least one inscription of \nsuf has 
been discovered m Svlbet it is certain that 
Svlbet was added to the kingdom of 
Bengal sometime before 1482 AD On 
this basis I had stated in mj Historv of 



A Com of tl e Last H ndu K rig of Sylbct 
Bengal before the redisco i er) of this coin 
that Svlhet was conquered during the 
reign of Shamsuddin Vusuf Shah The 
date on the coin proves that Guru Govm la 
was a contempoTarv ofNultan Shamsuddin 
\usuf Shnli Therefore verv little doubt 
remans about the identity of Gurugov in 
dadeva of the com and Gaur Govinda 
of the legend and the Suhatl i Vaman As 
the coin proves that Gurugonnda was 
alive and reigning mbaka 1402»*1480A D 
therefore the coquest of the independent 
kingdom of bvlhet or Snhatta was 
achieved sometime between 1480 and 
1482 A D 

h D B.xmrji 


TUP AMERICAN h VKMER AND THE GOV ERNMENT 
Bv I)r MimivriRA Bona rh i* 
lecturer in Political Science State f ajier itr of Iona 


O N Cl-' more the timer »nlcom/- summer 
is here The click of the reaping and 
the hum of the harvesting machines 
resound through the country side Every 
where m agricultural America there are 
convincing signs of great progress and 
prosperity 

How do American farmers become to 
prosperous * you ask an average cittern 
nf the baited States and he will pree tuqe 
64Vi-6 


times p U t pfteji ju<t one answer JJe n/)J 
sav that the sim ple secret of their prospen 
tv is thetr wattinguess to employ approved 
labor saying methods of agriculture their 
ability to u«e modern farm machinery 
That the American farming is thoroughly 
maehmued is w ell known in India bat 
the fact that is not aln ays folly appraaa 
ted is the government co-operation with 
the farmer at every step Let me therefore 
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Hand Power Tank Outtit l »ed in Spraying Experiments and 
Demonstrations by Bureau of Entomology in Virginia. 


thousand people 

and its expenses 
run well oxer 
twenty one milli 
on rupees a year 
But liow does the 
Department help 
the farmer * It 
tries to aid him bv 
‘'making research 
. into all the scien 
cesof production* 
and b> spreading 
the “gospel of good 
farming “ Statis ■ 

1 1 cnris tell us that 
ey err year twenty- 
five million copies 
of bulletins cir 
culars and reports 
on agriculture are 
distributed gratis 
Moreover, there 
are over sixty agn 
cultural experiment 
stations in America y\lncb are engaged 
ui co-operating with the Department of 
Agriculture m propagating agricultural 
instruction The w ark of these experiment 



colonisation at distant 
points 

stations as summarized hi II C. Gauss 
in The American Go\ ernnien f, is os follow s 
To conduct original researches or venfi 
experiments on the phv<ioIogv of plants 
and antmnls 


The diseases to w hich they are severally 
subject w ith remedies for the same , 

The chemical composition of useful 
plants at their different stages of growth , 
The comparative advantages of rota- 
tive cropping as pursued under a vary- 
ing senes of ciops 

The capacity of new plants or trees for 
acclimatisation 

The analvsis of soils and w ater 
The chemical composition of manures, 
natural or artificial with expenmenta 
designed to test their comparative effects 
on crops of different kinds 

The adaptation and value of grasses 
and forage plants 

The composition and digestibility of 
the different kinds of food for domestic 
animals , 

The scientific and economic questions in- 
y ohed in the production of butter and cheese, 
And as far ns practicable, all such 
stations are required to dev ote 3 portion 
of their work to the examination and 
classification of the soils of the various 
states w ith a new to securing more exten- 
ded know ledge and better development of 
their agricultural possibilities 
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aids m checking and eliminating sucli 
ailments 

The Bureau of Animal Industrx has » 
dmsion which is gnen o\er to dairy 
farming esclusiveh Its work consists 
among other things of instructing farmers 
tti the best w ay to feed house breed and 
take cart, of dairy cattle E:q erts connected 
with the bureau frequently go to the 
countrv and assist those w ho need in the 
building of creameries and cheese factories 
All these \anous bureaus and others 
which are not e\en mentioned here are 
connected w ith the Department of Agncul 
ture which is Hn integral part of the 
I ederal Ooi eminent 

Suppose i farmer needs money to 
purchase fertilizers more lands motorized 
implements or horses and cattle and lie 
finds it difficult to secure loans on reason 
able terms what will he do * The American 
genius for organization has sohed such 
difficulties for the American farmers through 
the enactment of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act Without gomg into its long weary 
details it mi) be said that the Act has 
established twche Federal Land Banl s at 
Ive important agricultural centers to 
1 > nanciat hul to farmers \o m ittei 


how high the lot it 
rate of interest the 
I incl IHnlvSt mnot 
charge more than 
siv per cent As a 
matter of fact the 
nctu il interest 
eh ir„td the farmer 
for the first tear is 
at a uniform rate of 
fnc percent Under 
the law these loans 
ire to be mnde 
informs A 1 1 i s a 
I ranc in her book 
f/sc loar Goiern 
went inpenodsof 
not less than fire 
nor more than fort\ 
ye irs In actual 
pr ictisc this is usu 
ilh thirty six 
tears The Feder 
al Farm Loan Act 
which was passed in 191G has opened 
a nett epoch in the history of American 
i^nculture It has lifted farming from the 
mor iss of indit idu ilistic effort and placed 
it under the guiding hand of the beneiolent 
got emment 

Science has become the sert int of ign 
culture no less tl an that of the manu 
fnctunn^, imlustrt ^gneulture is a 
eom| lete i j bed scici ce w rote the I ite 
President of the Wisconsin Uimersity 
Dr Charles R \ an Hise in his t aluablc 
book The Con*er\ ation of Aaturnl Re- 
sources in the United Stites built upon 
a know ledge of pure biologi pure phy sics 
and pure chemistty The agriculturist 
must n^plv the principles of botany to his 
held eroj s and to his fruits he must apply 
the principles of zoology in connection with 
his animals he must apply the principles 
of physics and chemistry to the soil he 
must be an engineer in the management 
of lus machinen In other w ords modern 
agriculture is based upon exact scientific 
principles And farmers must recen e scien 
tine training for their life vocation e\en as 
octors lawyers and engineers do for 
theirs In the United States the spread of 
scientific agricultural 1 now ledge has be 
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Drug gardens ire no \ being maintained as a feature of the co rses i pharmacy in a 
number of un a emities This ill istrat on sho « a garden n v h ch the cultures of 
medicinal plants furnish material of edueat onal alu for thv pharmacy course ami 
also serve as -ui ornamental add tio t the grounds of tl e un versitv 


come the object of serious concern on the 
part of both the Federal and State govern 
ments Agricultural education is imparted 
to American youths by hundreds and hun 
tlreds of agricultural teachers inuniv ersittes 
colleges and sometimes eren m secondarv 
and rural schools It has l>ecn recently 
estimated that there are now o\ er 90 000 
students in agricultural colleges and high 
schools mall parts of the Republic And 
even four j ears this large armi of trained 
and aggressive j oung people will become 
the potential farmers of the ation 

To conclude American farmers with 
their continued application and improve 
ment of farm machinery are so far ahead 
of the rest of the world that the\ 
have no near mal in si"ht T arming 
wuth the horse is becoming a thing 
of the past nnd farming with the 
tractor that operates on gasoline or 


mexpensiv e kerosene is rapidly taking its 
place I liaie seen it stated m one of the 
agricultural journals that there will be m 
a few months half a million American 
built farm tractors where there were 
practically none five years ago* Doubtless 
American farmers deseri e great credit for 
accepting all important advances in farm 
mechanics which have helped them to 
increase the net output of their lands a 
hundredfold or more At the same time 
one must not forget the important part 
that is plaj ed In the American government 
in promoting efficiency on the American 
farm Tor certain it is that the government 
has made the w ork of the tiller of the soil 
more elevating more pleasant more attrac 
tiv e and more profitable From the long 
talks I have had w ith the wise men in the 
American government sen ice I am coni mi 
ed that but for efficient government help 
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, The w irk of the Department of Agncul 
ture is divided into a number of bureaus 
One of the most interesting bureaus of tins 
Depir'ment is the Bureau of Plant Industry 
It i constanth on the look out for new 
c(jS Its scientific agents arc carefulh 
nnt mg +lie world for new and impro\ ed 
i reties of fruits vegetables, grains trees 



Liberating the imported parasites of alfalfa 
w ee\ ll in the alfalfa fi Ids in Utah 

and shrubs which are suitable to different 
locations in this country Not mam 
' ears ago America had to huj nee from 
abroad , but with the creation of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, the situation 
changed Its agents secured oriental t\ pes 
of nee better suited to the subtropical 
climate of the southern 


that would grow in this region of 
light rainfall American scientific agents 
went all o\cr the world At last one of 
them w as able to find the dumrum wheat 
growing in the great steppes of Siberia, 
where the rainfall was no more than in 
the American great plains Considerable 
quantities of the seed were exported to the 
United States, and present!) the Siberian 
wheat was growing lustil) m Montana, 
Colorado Dakota Nebraska, and other. 
States It lias now become n great 
American crop Todav tbe cultiv ation of 
dumrum brings American farmers over 
ninet) million rupees a ) car 

The Bureau of Plant Industr\ is not 
onh ransacking the w hole world for new 
crops, but it is making ns dilhgcnt and 
careful a stud\ of the diseases of plants as 
ph) sicinns do the diseases of men The 
bureau m its highlv equipped laboratories 
is making constant researches to discover 
specific remedies for plant diseases “The 
farmer is encouraged to write to the 
Bureau, giving description of the condi 
tions of disease he is attempting to cure, 
and if possible, he is asked to send in 
specimens of diseased plant6or v egetables ” 
Advice for the treatment of plant diseases 
— ad\ice b ised upon the fire test of real 
experience is furnished to American agn 
culturalists free of charge 

The task of fighting injurious insects 
belongs to the Bureau of Entomolog) 
Should i new insect be found which is 


st ites of Texas and Loui 
•uana At present America 
r uses enough nee not onl) 
for her home consumption 
but for sale to other nee 
grow ing countries 

Another great service of 
the bureau has been the in 
troduetion of dumrum 
wheat from Siberia And 
thereby hangs i tale For 
years the wheat \crop in 
the great pHms of America 
had suffered from tlieUack 
of sufficient ram The pVpb 
lem then was to search oht 
a species of hardier whe^I 



An American Milkmaid in Samtarv Costume 
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how high the lot il 
rate of interest the 
I uul Bunks c moot 
charge more tl 
si\ per cent 
matter of 
actu il i 
thar 
fo 


11( 
nor 
\t irs 
pr letise 
alh t h i 
\cars ll 
nl Tarm Lon 

aids m cheeking arn^i eliminating sitcli which was pissed in 11)10 has o] 
ailments , a new epoch in the history of Amen 

The Bureau ot \n5mal Industn lias a ignculturc It has lifted farming from tl 
d i sion which is gnen. o\er to dairy mor iss of indi\ iduahstic effort and placed 
tanning exclusively Its .work consists it under the giudtn^ lmnd of the bcneiolent 

among other things of instructing farmers go\ ernment 

hi the best way to feed house breed and Seience li is become the serv mt ot ign 
t ke care of dairy c ttle Experts connected culture no less tli in that of the mamt 
with the bureau fre pientU go to the f ictunn„ indi str\ Agriculture is i 
country and ssist those who need in the complete q plied science wrote the 1 ite 
building of creameries and cheese factones President of the Wisconsin University 
All these v acinous bureaus and others Dr Charles R \ an Hise in his v aluablc 
a\hich are not even mentioned here are bool The Conservation of Natural Re- 
connected witl the Department of Agncul sources in the United States built upon 
ture which is an integral pait of the a 1 now ledge of pure biologv pure physics 
1 ederal bo\ ernment and pure ehemistri The agriculturist 

bupt ose a farmer needs money to must apple the principles of botany to his 
purchase fertilizers more lands motorized field croi s* and to his fruits he must apply 
implements or horses and cattle and he the principles of zoology in connection with 
finds it lifficult to secure loans on reason his animals he must apply the principles 
able terms wliat will he do ? The American of physics and chemistry to the soil be 
Sereb| f°J. organization has soiled such must be an engineer in the management 
years the whek e American farmers through of his machinerv In other w ords modern 
the great plains o'/ *be Federal Farm Loan agriculture is based upon exact scientific 
had suffered from" 1 ? m t° its long weary principles And farmers must receive scien 
of sufficient ram Tl sai d that the Act has tific training for their life i ocation e\ en as 
lem then was to sean/^ 1 ” 1 ^ Land Banks at doctors lawy ers and engineers do for 
a sj ecies of hard er ^ncultbral cfenters to theirs In the United States the spread of 
farmers No matter scientific agricultural 1 now ledge has 1 e 
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W E cannoj/ but congratulate the author 
of this “Thesis” for selecting the most 
fascinating subject from Ancient Indian 
History. The subject has attracted generation’s 
of scholars, each of whom by contributing his 
views on the various aspects of the subject 
has helped to complicate an already knotty 
problem and the legacy that has been left by 
them to the modem and future Indian 
scholar is the most difficult to handle and 
in the shape that it has taken, it must neces- 
sarily baffle another generation of students 
although the clue to its solution has been indil 


* Hellenism in Ancient India by Gauranga Nath 
Banerjee, M. A., F. R. S. A. Lecturer on Ancient 
History in the University of Calcutta, Premchand 
Raychand Scholar, Member of the Egyptian 
Association and Oriental Society, Manchester 
Calcutta, Ilu tter worth & Co. 1919, Price Rs 7-8* 


cated recently in sure and infallible affirmations. 
That the problem can only yield its solution to 
an Indian scholar, with the necessary qualifica- 
tion.and preparation to approach it, explains the 
persistence with which it has hitherto refused 
to unlock its secret. It was therefore with a 
mingled feeling of hope and pride that we began 
to take protracted plunges into Dr. Baneriee’s 
octavo volume oi 371 pages— with the hope of 
nnding an adequate attempt to study the question 
Irom an unbiased, critical and independent point 
otview.-with pride in finding that an Indian 
scholar has at last asserted his right to study the 
subject. ° -• 

The * s divided into five sections called 
ooks. The first Book contains the introduction 
ending with a succint resume which gives us a 
toretaste of the author’s conclusions and a biblio- 
graphy. The second Book treats, under the four 
sub-sections of Architecture, Sculpture, Pain. 
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ting and Coinage the Hellenistic influence on the 
\rt of Tad in The third Book deals with the 
evolution of scientific and literary culture in India 
and Hellenism The last book enunciates the 
independent evolution of Religion Philosophy 
Mythology and Fables m India and m Greece 
Each sub-section i S furnished is ith a bibl ograpby 
The author has therefore covered everynook and 
corner of his subject Undoubtedly the most 
important portion of the n orl is that 
dealing with the question of the Hell nistic in 
fluencc on the Vrt of In 1 a The s tbjeet has 
passed through a new phase since 190S v» hen 
Itr Coomarasw amj first rend his paper at 
Oriental Congress nt Copenhagen Before this 
paper was read all archaeologists slavishly 
following rermi«son Toucher and others were 
pledged to the most grievously erroneous 
opimoa that Indian Art was tie pupil of and 
was indebted to Greek \rt and the little value 
that it possesses is derived from foreign mflu 
cnees that India had no art of its own and the 
best period of its art ended with the decline of 
Candhara sculpture that the ideal tTpe of 
Buddha was created fot Buddhist Art by for 
eigners and the type thus evoli ed w as the found 
ntlon of all later representations of Buddha that 
after A D 300 Indian sculpture properly so 
called hardly deserves to be reckoned as art 
[Imperial Gazetteer oflnd a II Chapter III ] 
These were the view of official archaeologists 
who have dominated and still continue to domi 
nate the valuation of Indian \rt and for the 
matter or that of Indian civilization generally 
Soon after Dr Coomarasw amv * paper \\ as 
read \ lucent Snath Co roused from their 
nightmare su Idenly discovered that India had 
a school of indigenous Painting on 1 Sculpture 
Every student who desires to .approach this 
study with an open and unbiased mind has to 
appraise critically the opinions of the so-called 
authorities whose works by lapse of time rather 
than by the weight of their arguments or by the 
value of their insight have assumed a seat of 
false respect to contest which means not only 
an net of<acnlege but an exhibition of one s so- 
called national bias It was not till the disco- 
very of the art <jr the I ar Fust that the Western 
connoisseur* have been m a position to take a 
critical estimate of the value of Greek Art its 
character and ideals both of technique and con 
tents and to evaluate its different phases Greek 
art had for cent ones exercised a charm over 
European cntiis which disqualified them from 
offering any but t! e most fulsome praise upon 
the products of the Hellenic grains In the 
matter of appreciation of the historv of the evoln 
tion of Hellenic art the Western enticshad lost 
their balance w hich they are wow on the point 
of recovering It is only recently that enttes 
have been able to gather courage to «av that the 
zenith of Greek Art w as reached long before Phi 
dins and what has passed m Greek art ns primi- 
tive should be classed really cis When 

G3%— 7 


Fergusson (IS7b) Burgess (1882) Grnnwedel 
(18J3) and \ lucent Smith recorded thesr 
views on Indian Art and on the debt that it is 
supposed to liar e owed to Greek Art the critical 
study of Greek Art bad not been initiated These 
antiquarians had noartistic training for passing 
judgment on any w orks of art much less on a 
foreign art the key of which they were unable to 
find Their so-called knowledge of Greek Art 
itself w as ofthe most rudimentary and of a second 
band character The si ghtest record of any echo 
or reminiscence of anv kind of travesty of Greek 
Art upset them and tier critical judgment Tl ey 
were absolutely incapable of appraising th< differ 
ence between Hellene and Hellenistic Art and 
■ndiscrimi lately praised anvtlung that had any 
kind of shadow or colour of Greel civilization 
Thev vi ere constitutionally mcapableofcnticallv 
examining the aesthetic values ofiered by the 
Gandh' ■g.pionuments and were unahle to get 
over t» ’ shocks of the discovery of a so 
called 0. *)hool of sculpture in the distant soil 

of the They failed to realise that be 

fore Alev conquest the Greek hadalready 

shot itsr 7 The archaic and classic Art of 
Greece n sed its page* The beginnings of 
the Hellenistic epoch represented from the Greek 
point of view a decadentand adow award course 
and marked the end oforeek classic Art, as such 
the best phases of which were long past 
The pra <e that is due to the earlier epochs 
connot be usurped by later decadence which 
flooded the eastern colonies Greece 1 erself would 
have been shocked to sec and w onl 1 have indig 
naotly repudiated the miserable works by which 
the Greek colonists in Baktna and Gaudhara 
sought to degrade the old Attic standard The 
chief qnalitv and value ofHellenistic Art lay in its 
negl'ct of the charactenst c Greek standard In 
Hellenistic Art the ancient Hellenic tradition was 
drained of the all vital ty To quote one cntic 
The two ol sculptors (Lv'ippus Scopas and the 
Pirgamenc school) who *crvcd as the models of 
earlv llellen Stic Art were tl cmsclrcs in process 
of abandoning the one enttdeak of the Greek race 
The Macedonian imperial sin opened to the Greek 
n new world of idea The view of life which he 
now found himself in contact w ith w as precisely 
the view which the CIa«wc Age had so consistent 
ty discountenanced and the classic intellect had 
so severely held in check Already disenchanted 
however w ith his own ideas he proceeded to 
assimilate eastern ones and he thirstily quaffed at 
the spring of mystical thought of which the East 
is the abounding and perennial source The ideal 
of Lvs ppus (B. C 3Ci»-31b) and his contempo- 
raries suggest* the beginning of a search a quest 
a grop ng m the void What is vital and distinc 
tive tat! e Hellenistic movement is not so much the 
imitative traits m it and its clinging to precedent 
examples as the fact that it exhibits a growing 
impatience of the class cnl trad tion and an in 
creasing endeavour to reach ont into hitherto 
unexplored ngtous of thought and emottots ’ By 
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its -Ittit'.idc '-Lr.fi clnracter tlie Hellenistic move form's r string- of tiglj Atalintis some copal 
merit v is mcipblc of representing the uleils of md Kirlnid deuces and other mec lnnienl 
the old classic tradition of Hellas And the mise makeshifts more Western Asiatic than Hellenistic 
rahlc rurasian colonv in the Tunjab frontier cut —are the discarded formulas of Greek artisans 
off by Ion" distance of time and spice fiom the from winch it is impossible to trice the shadow 
source of Greet civ illation represented the worst of i Greet tradition These coarse psemlo 
phase of the Hellenist jc epoch Asvvehnvcseen the classical decorative elements have been accepted 
Hellenistic movement professcdlv set out not to hr the arcli-cologists as the worth} representa 
teach Greek ideals but to imbibe oriental ones It tives of Hellenism m Indian Art Dr Bannerjee s 
came unfortunately equipped w ith a set of worn judgment seems to ha\e been overshadowed 
out formulas and canons which were ill suited to by the cloud of his archeological authorities 
express the mvstieism and the jdeals of the East but still he seems to feeblv hit nt the right point 
In fact if the Greeks had sent out the gemu es of without allowing himself to develop and sub 
their l 'st epoch thev would have eqnallv failed stantiate Ins judgment The Gandhara Q cu1p- 
ralhctasl as did their unvvortliry descendants tures moreover are not very artistic either from 
in the Punjab colonv Tor in the whole gamut the Grech or Indian point of view , though thev 
of Grech sculptors formulas there did not exist a are of immense interest to the students of 


single apparatus by which the eastern conception 
of the Buddha could be rendered in plastic form 
The readiness with which the Baktrnn vartisans 
v>rej disposed to cam out the commiss^Sus of 
heirStUodUist clients demonstrates the infliiNtft 

oflndianTlJ&ought on Greek craftsmen and not — [W 

the mflnencXh^f Greece on Indian Art The appears 
conversion of l{HSL° don ' s to V a ishnausm attested himself 
<9 the erection oUth Garttrh st'imbha at Bes 


Buddhism ’ He seems however to abandon 
this position and to relapse to the perverted 
views of his authorities when he answers the 
criticism of Havell and Cooniarasw amj at 
bv borrowing the words of Smith and 
ithout acknowledgment And it 
matliat he has done an injustice to 
himself and h^LSahject bj too much reliance on 
the infalhbihtfiSSJiis authorities That he 


uacar anil thVsMn’thSBI’erfonjied hv Demetrius is‘~\aeif~poYte? m'-iilNthe literature on the 
•ccording to an inscripm ,on * be s ' lm c place subject (the greater portiq 1 * 1 of which he hasnot 
lemonstrate the same V1Z tbe dominance critically examined) is wVlt ad\ ertizpV'Tn his 
it Indian civibzation on tlj e Dal trians and not pages by aggressive qu ns^f tfm French 

rwe versa The Dnktnan^* " ere more interested and German authors possuily^to answer the 
in inman thought than I, fidians in Greek Art reC ent imputation that the Postgraduate 

»oraf of making tf ur review a little tire- scholars have no entree into continental autho- 

cbaractcr of th^u at s X e pai , ns anal r ,e tbe nties But Dr Bannerjee s thesis demands ns 
nha*c ol which thrii'-H'i X c P° cb— ‘ tbe P r(n 'ncial its critical, apparatus not only \ close stndyof 
as" Dr Tanncnc brought to I„d,a - rrhat 1ms been written in the past but also 

enough to give us Ins f has n , ot beea good a first hand knowledge and an independent 

the pivot of tlic wU. 0 " 11 n . nnl ' s,s l of ,k A® examination of the monuments of the Hellenistic 

nnnlvsi* we think i ^ rests , on * bis enodli and of the grounds on which the nutho* 

tlic centre ofgravitYnf t iJ,. t * 1 A' ** iad,c atmg nties have expressed their views And we would 

India which is verv 0 rt en lost csi"h^ f of I t!l C ? ,Sr ? ,n mucb preferred his studying the objects 

on the subject It has now kwnm« r \ «nd monuments first, before he read the books 

to characterize fashionable and authorities about them* If he had done so 

the exact value* of the products ofthe *5 c ? ldd not have accepted without demur, 

artisans m the Punmb ns thc thcor > r of the for cign origin of the Buddha 

TJ e epithet vv ould npSropnatclv ,I 5'\ ge ° n , an ' lr Z unie ntum ev silentio The coma 

archaeologists S' !* innumerable Gmdhjiran ( 

Turns. an art of Gandhara by the appellations of ’T 5 " ° f ® udd, l ns nnd Bodlusattrns them 
Hellenic classical or Greek selves constitute indisputable evidence of the 

nnte-llellcimm and an iLult to the rreiu of fvet that these coins appear m an already 
mnrt to label the products of BaktS? Greeks f °\ m an<1 tbat the / 

ns anything characteristically Hellenic ns Dr ' ntCS }°S S beforc the er , #l of 1 Kan l S ^“ 

Bannerjee suggests nt several places T n tllc F ise of tlle Gandhara School and the 

Gandh-. r a sculpture all the qnaht.es Greek Art ,a “ cr °nly represents the first attempts of 
have t ecu dchbcrately flouted The utter mcana Greeks ta picture Indian corns The 

city for invention vvnnt of proportion^ Bnktnan image of I akslnni from kashmir and 

of nstrm.it and n del licrate^nef 1« t ^ few othemon Bu hlh.stic images arc additional 

pnntv k \ nimctery n „a harmoSv Intel l’ docu " le ^s which disprove the Greek origin of 
Zl*: T ‘V' 11 ^‘r,an nrt™« V bStnS, th * n , uddba image and which Dr Banner^ 
u«^i COn . U T cvcr dum to -bc tl t could luavc studied with advantage Dr Danncr- 

^T^j Hn i! t,fcI '‘ , «'-tnul,t,on of nnv K mann« J ' C * b,bl, °Sr' 1 Phy though quite formidable m 
th Vn J r„i T ‘ C IWn , M of n fcw lon.c ofoff.n npjicarnnce nnd gives one the impression of 
tk an columns , n l}lf most ««d«t nostd l lmv ,'V b T’ comp.led with German thoroughness 
l is full of important omissions He omits to 
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notice IV Cooni iris winy a paper on Bud I hi t 
rnwiumr nlrnh contunsniu pertinent matter* 
as aLo lister 'Micditas contributions ui the*c 
columns since repnntetl in the I outfall-, oflnd ia 
JI >tor\ Hot the omissions to rcfenences to 
A1 i oochcr 9 piper in l/on« nents Pwt and 
i Origin Grec uu Image di Buddha smee publish 
ed in Lnfjlish in the B gianigs of liud Ihiit I ri, 
I)r \ ogel s piper on Greek Influence oa laeieat 
Indian Ci\duattan{ Cast S_ West January 1012) 
an I Prof II G how Unions admirable piper 
on foreign influences in Indti m h * Indnn 11 is 
tunc 1 / istu lies 1013 ire diftwidt to explain In 
the section deco ted to tstronoms t)r Uannerjee 
hasorerlooked important material* furnished bv 
M M llaraprisid fccistn s pijxr on Vaiona 
Jatika in the J A S B The chapter on LneTa 
turc nnd Drama forms in our opinion the best 


w ntten pirt of the nor). W c ha 1 e been inclined 
to judge I>r Lmnerjees production by a \cn 
high stimlird The Post-Griduite courses at 
the Calcutta ITnucrsitv <irc on the r trial nnd 
the public hate a right todemind tin. production 
of thesis in w Inch npc scholarship should help 
to make ongi ml contributions toour knowledge 
Jewish Dr B mm rice had realised our hones 
"e hate no doubt that the industry with whn.li 
he his studied the existing authorities if directed 
to the original materials w out l hue placed him 
m the forefronts of the authorities who ha\c 
stood between hi u and his sill eat Dr Dinner 
jee has all the accomplishments of n sound 
scholar but in the present instance we think he 
has not gnen us all that he is capable of giving 
lUiSTIA. 
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it must be the "second language ’ The late 
eminent statesman Sir \\ ilind L inner, born 
French Candmn, was as much at home in Eng- 
' li«h as in lus mother tongue, Trench General 
Smuts, Dutch Afrikander as he is, has shown him- 
self a capital master of English In India there 
have been man} Indians whose mastery of 
English lms been complete But in addition to 
tbc«e, thousands of undergraduates and gradu 
ales are thrown out eTery 3 ear by our schools 
and colleges, whose knowledge of English is 
of \ arums grades English is now the dominant 
foreign language in the important independent 
countries of China and Japan Ip China it has 
c\en Jpven rise to a jargon called pigeon or pid- 
gin Lnglish, which really means business 
English, and is used between Chinese and 
Europeans In Ladv Brassey s l ora"e in the 
Sanbeam' (100S, p 29-t), is given “Take 
piecev missisy one piecey bag topside” as pidgin 
English for “Take tlie lady’s bag upstairs ” 

1 rom this it appears that pidgin English is not 
a 1 cry simple affair 

foi L som etnne past German has held 
the first place, Trench the second, and English 
FnelwhSma f tt A P olltlcaJ1 i and comiuercialh , 
m 2 had an ,°'’ er whelming superiority 

mWnf Gcrrnan nnd Trench It has also an 
man Be ^i pmor1 ^ over both French and Ger- 
nm?™, i 5 niini J nr , lss,im P) er thaR that of French 
dM not of 0«mm hy then 

'idonteH lstl comc ) ta he spontaneously 

tnSeourse jontmon ilied.um ofTnten,ntion/l 

JJttH n“dc°to m'enfni 

n iiorM ” S “l se Fat before the world as 
' 'anguuge about the y ear 1870 b\ its 
Sc"e« n It had not ininh 

artificial mtetnatfon ,f “non 'aidS? 

bj th”Tah' I LS:'n'"’ sp,, ‘ ^ for ' ,te "arid 

ha(! I 1 nart*eularU S h| 1 ?if Ca ’ JullI ^^?^ S ^™^"bof 

ll ( l nVi,<w 1 . rcniov cd is the same ns 

"“•«* “™ <bt G '?ru 

tet yd, las Mainmir D, 1, „r t„fi,Tc 1 35 


Air \V T Stead * that lie drew his first mspira 
lion from the simple grammatical structure of 
the English language, and that it was from 
Ru*«ian that he got the idea that by means of 
suffixes lie “might make an endless number of 
words out of one root ” All nouns in Esperanto 
end m o, all adjectives in a, and all adverbs in 
e Males and females are distinguished by the 
insertion of in before the o of the noun , as patro 
(father), patrmo (mother) English grammar is 
simple enough, but it is less simple than that of 
Esperanto, w hicli is how e\ er less simple in cer- 
tain respects than that of the Asiatic languages, 
Persian Hindustani, and Bengali, which Dr 
Zamcnhof appearently liad no knowledge of 
These three languages have no distinction of 
he, she and it, as Esperanto, like English, has 
Ivor has Bengali, like English and Esperanto, a 
distinction of number in verbs Esperanto is 
thus not as simple in its grammatical structure 
as it is possible for a language to be hev erthe- 
Jess, in its grammatical structure as aaell as in it* 
a ocables, it has a clear ada antage oa cr English 
It has already acquired a large currency, and 
this currency is on the increase If English is to 
be set up as a a\ orld language in competition 
aaitli Esperanto, it requires to be divested of 
certain drawbacks that noaa attend it Tins 
divestment should be restricted to English as it 
may be fitted out for use as an international 
language and not be sought to be at once 
imposed on English as spoken and w ntten in all 
English speaking lands The simplifications 
made for mternatioifnlizing Lu Q hsh aiav be left 
to work their wav, from their own merit, into 
current English every where 

Standardization of pronunciation and phone- 
tic spelling arc essential requisites of interna- 
tionalized I uglisli, and these may, with 
advantage, be at once applied to the current 
English of the present day Sir Harry Johnston 
in England and Prof Brander Mathew m America 
arc strong advocates of standardization of 
English pronunciation, a difficult process indeed 
and in need of revision after long intervals to 
suit changed pronunciations But it is a 
necessary preliminary to phonetic writing 
l lionetu. writing linrdlv needs any justification 
. P \‘° I el,c being Simply irrational, 

n * r n ° of ,on S standing, it has necessarily 
™ , s “PP° rt cn> Sir Harry Johnston is a 

powerful champion of phonetic gelling being 
S2’inr« t0 r Fn i Sl,sh * ,rcncI ' nnd other tran* 

sl fSr” sss ^ 

■— "•»-> ifife S5£ IfSSuS; 

1 2-? lC Acuc " ° ( , brptetnUr 1007 , 
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Imperfect and needs improvement which indeed 
it seeks I criticised this script in the last 
May number of The Modern Review and showed 
that some of its letters were bad It has 
discarded capital letters but retains tbe Roman 
blemish of script letters different m shape from 
printed letters This blemish requires to be 
swept aw nr 

In connection with application of phonetic 
spelling to English it his to be noted that 
though the general rule should be that the 
spelling should conform to" the standard sound 
it would be veri desirable that in the two 
special eases mentioned below nreierse p ocess 
should be adopted 

(1) Proper names like Dmtc and Be it me 
from Italian and other proper names from an> 
other phonetically written language shoul I 
retain their present spelling in English but their 
sounds should conform as far ns is possible to 
their natue sounds J\hile Dmtc and Beatrice 
for instance retain their present spelling in 
English it would be best to pronounce them 
in the Italian way bamngof course the Italian 
sounds of the letters d and t whcli Lnglish 
speakers' organs of speech fad to pronounce 

(2) Learned words like centigrade and 
on^en drawn from Latin and Greek and spelt 
alike or very nearly alike tn English and in the 
Latin family of languages should retain their 
present I n ghsh spelling and be pronounced 
as far as possible m accordance with the Latin 
and Greek sounds of letters so that this class 
of words mi) have a uniformity of sounds all 
orer the English and Latin worlds 

blang terms are rightlv cons dered ua tuns 
s blc into serious writing and so their use in 
Lnglish internationaliz'd must be interd cte I 
home slang terms hav e in the past acquired by 
reason of their particular fitness a recognised 
place in the language and this process Bar goon 
in the future \1I slang terms that w m their 
way to recognition can properly be introduced 
into internationalized English 

With slang terms should also be banned all 
English idiomatic expressions of an nrb trary 
character As good a man as ei er trod shoe 
Lather * for as good a man as eier Med is 
quite an arbitrary English idiom for no rational 
interpretation of the terms that make up the 
phrase can yield even ui a figuratne way the 
meaning intended to be com eyed Treading 
shoe leather 1 may be interpreted as meaning 

wearing shoes but the wearing of shoes can 
not be taken to constitute the essence of living 
or eieu a main function of it \o objection can 
be taken be it understood to figurative ex pres 
sions Ike was born w ith a silver spoon in his 
month which involve no logical 8a v Banish 
incut Iroi i English intern itionaMr employed of 

* Readers of Shakespeare a ) alias Ctesnr hate 
to pnt «p with As proper men as ever trod 
’upon ne it a leather 


espre= ions un oh mg a logical flaw may reason 
ably be demanded Their banishment from 
every kind of English would be a gam to the 
language 

In connection with the question of logical 
flaw may be considered the Lnglish puzzle of the 
nsc of shad and t nil Shill and n ill arc the 
two auxiliary verbs by means of which the 
future tense is formed in English and about 
them Mr besfield writes as follows}' — One of 
the puzzles in English is to know u hen to n«e 
shall and when to use will With a \ tew 
to clearing up tbw matter it should be under 
stood that there are tl rec senses in which the 
future tense can be used — " 

(a) To express merely future time and 
nothing more 

(b) To combine future time with an implied 
com mind 

(e) To combine future time with an implied 
intention 

But w hat admits of no cleiring tip is why 
shill and mil should bear diflerent senses m 
different persons and also bear in AS^crtuc 
sen tenets senses d fferent from what they bear 
in mterrogatn e ones The present conventional 
uses of shill and mil can claim no basis m 
reason an 1 it is exceed nglv difficult to under 
stand how they originated Cutting the Cordiait 
knot was found to be the best way of dealing 
with it Way not the present knot be cut too * 
It mav be cut bi living clown the rale that 
bill in all cases shall ind cate what happens 
in the natural course of things (moral obligation 
being included in this as in Thou shall not 
steal > and that i dl tn nil cases shall indicate 
intention The solution of the puzzle offered 
here is indeed a aery bold one particuLarly 
bold ns coming from n foreigner But tile 
solution offered if accepted would be a boon 
to all fore gners learning English and a boon 
also to future generations ol natne English 
speaking people 

Languages hai e changed in the past and the 
changes undergone hiie almost wholly hcert in 
tbe direction of increased si uplicity The 
printing press has now set up a barrier against 
changes and so gnen a certain fixltv to 
languages But as a stage of perfection has been 
reached yet by no language it is desirable that 
a comparative study' of languages should be 
made the means of deliberately effecting changes 
that w onW be improvements An e icumbrancc 
that has disappeared from a closely related 
language or some dialect of the language itself 
which is wanted to he iniproacd is fit to be 
dropped from the language Grammatical 
gender has to be admitted to be an encumbrance 
m a language It does not evist 1 1 English but 
exists in German (in three genders masculine 
feminine and neuter) and in I reach (m two 

I Id otn Grammar and ‘■rnffiesis by J C 
Sesfeld Six 1^11 p bu 
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genders masculine and feminine) It does not 
exist in Bengali (borrowings from Sansl nt like 
lutaknri tabhi being excluded! but exists in 
two genders (masculine and feminine) m literary 
Hindustani (in both its Urdu and its Hindi 
phase) Hindustani (m its Urdu phase) as 
spoken m Bihar is however partially free 
from it Many words that are feminine 
nouns m standard Hindustani are ordi 
nanU used a» masculines in Bihar Can it then 
be said that it is impossible to cast off gramma 
tical gender altogether from Hindustani ? If 
the idea spreads that grammatical gender is an 
unnecessary burden upon a language that some 
speil ecs of Hindustani actually disregard it and 
that what according to the orthodox new ara 
grammatical nnstal es and corruptions are 
rtally in manj cases but improvements in a 
language then a disposition tnn\ grow up for 
the discarding of grammatical gender from 
Hindustani altogether There are difficulties in 
the way ' but they canno* be pronounced msur 
change* Gfent " nters be P*o««rs of the 

* ir,M “ 8 ,froxn the existence m 
i ", hat , nre 33 non j ms is one v ery 

hard to deal with Wordi have come into the 
language from \ two mam sources 
rcutomc ind Latin and this has cause 1 in some 
cases a word of Teutonic origin and another of 
1 atm origin meaning the rftm. thing in. English 
™ rur A»»e and pardon and freedom and libertv 
1 he <13 nouymous vv ords liav c come to be ippbed 
omewliat difilrcntlv however m the language 
^° ur pird°n is good En e l sli but Peg 
v our forgiveness is not thoigli begged to be 

torgven cannot 1 e objected to bo set free 
is reckoned good English but set at freedom 
is not thoigli set at lib «3 is Inti esc cases 
1 reasonable sohumnofthe diflkult3 would be 

],ardon freedom and 

tbcrti on cvactlj the same footing m regard to 

denvaUon “*? numCTOUS «se* ''here 

•in? k 0n , 7 rent source*, is not a factor 

have ^n tro t m Sll ' ldcs ° f < \f crc,KC of 

l n \i. . m U,n 5 e 'bout this class of 

word* the suggestion I have to offer is that a 
” Sj?' of Wntw* nml \mencan experts 1 wdl 

'"ml l vm krt°akf > t' ind 1,1 tlte mct bodVor science 
dffrAre of ,)'! investigate the shades of 
nvmsm «?«♦ ?' K , betw ccn I nelnh 83110 

nn 1 1 ? ‘ u T ll am } ,,ot a conventional so nt 
the \vnrl,i V results of their labours before 

S?teWDSlg P ' l,kelo »‘ rt «« m 1 

X .J?b£u~° fnU tl e ,1,s ' 1 U * ln tages of tl c I nglali 
**■» H> it of I spcraiito 
** 1 favour of the 

1 „l i h ? l w 1 ?’ nlUU,f on 1 vigour whcli 
r » r 11 “ . SWAlv a Vigorous rut of 
nnj irttd to it l) » 
\T } ,k . 1 •« 1 -ix rant < r«1» tier 

t " t0 1 V ranto what lliev ilimk and 
*” r n J’vvtivv, r other tongues* Cm 


Esperanto or any other artificial language have 
such simple vivid and 'happy combinations of 
words as are found in the follow mg lines from 
English poetry ’ 

1 Brev lty is th- soul of w it 

2 He jests at scars that nev er felt a w ound 

3 Where more is meant than meets the ear 

4 To part3 gave up what was meant for 

mankind 

5 T is the sunset of life gn cs me my stical 

lore 

\nd coming events cast their shadows 

before 

G Eternal summer gilds them y et 
But all except their sun is set 

7 Our svv eetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought 

S T is onl3 noble to be good 

Science is the common property of all the 
world and it is most desirable that language 
barriers should part its votaries as little as 
possible It vv ould obv 10 u sly be an advantage 
to scientific mv estimators all ov er the w orld if 
contributions to science in all its branches came 
before the vv orld in some particular language 
and were thus easil3 accessible to all mTesti 
gators Patriotic impulse is here an opposing 
lorce But there is a WU3 in which a reconcilia 
tion nia3 here be effected between patriotism 
and cosmopolitanism There can be no obst icle 
in the 11U3 of the speal er of anv language 
however limited may be the area over which 
it is spoken recording and publishing his 
researches in Ins own language for home con 
sumption and publishing at the same time for 
world consumption a translation of the original 
record into English or French or German a{ 
present and m inture into a universally rccog 
nized international language if there is to be 
one such I would here instance the fact of Tic 
ucditcmneia Pice of Trof Sergi which 
contains a verv valuable contribution to the 
science of antliropolog3 , being published first m 
tlic Professor s native language Italian and a 
little later in German and in English * and oho 
the announcements facing the title page of 
Trof Scliginun s I nnctples of Economics of 
translations of the authors works into 

I rcncu Italian Spanish I lusian and Jnpam.Sc. 

A sc entire work is not like a poetical com 
position winch must be without much of its 

II 1 1 a ' 0l ' r , ,f brought out as a translation 
n can lo*e noth ng b3 truncation 

, ‘ I'J'i™ th ,“ ,lUk book \\T 9 f rst published 

il.hoi ■" » C t n..n 

in anv aiitliS' 1 Btl 1 un abk to obtain 
i . | ,H< ’' "">«' to complete 

l'oroL ,„ Tl , n™,' 1 "' lobibitiol, of 

» u-onmlctr ,Vt Ln S l, *h edition the book 15 !«.*» 

/'r?' 

face to the Tupl sh edition l iQl ** 
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A discussion here of the contention of the 
patriotic school which stands up foe scientific 
contributions being ,nvu!e in the contributor s 
■vernacular tongue «ectns to be very neccs*arv 
Prof Mettdeteeti the great Russian chemist 
recorded his researches in his native Russian 
ami not in E rench or Gemmij This gained him 
admirers nt home nnl abroad \mong his 
foreign admirers is our widely renowned 
countryman Sir Asutosh Uooltqee whose 
great all round abilit} untiring energy and cul 
ture, wide nm( deep have made him a Vtri 
table power in the land t append here an 
English, translation of the extract gw en in the 
Bengali periodical X’rabasi for Magh 1323 
B *5 first page of Number of the address read 
by Sir Asutosh at the tenth meeting of the 
Bengali Sahitya-Sanmilam held at ilankipur 
about tn o years and a half ago — 

English Translation of Extract 

If Bengal s gtones Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
Professors Jagailish Chandra [andl Praphulla 
Chandra and other present intellectuals of 
Bengal embody the treasures of the weight of 
their knowledge in Bengali and if those in 
whose hands will be placed m future the domain 
of knowledge go on recording in Bengali the 
final results of their knowledge and if in this 
way for n long time the sen ice done to Bengali 
literature continue uninterruptedly then a day 
will assuredly come when many among cultured 
foreigners must have eagerly to learn Bengali 
If in Bengal those who attain eminence in any 
subject become specialists in any subject instead 
of making their discoveries their waves of 
thought take shape in a foreign tongue ad 1 to 
the greatness of their motherland and so of 
their mother tongue Bengali by displacing 
them in their own mother tongue then other 
educated communities of the world will be 
obliged to study the Bengali language 

The editor of the Praoasi notes that in the 
address the example of Russia has been given 
and says that the Russian chemist MemFeleeff 
did indeed record his researches in Russian but 
it is necessary to remember the difference bt 
tween the condition of Russia anil that of 
Bengal 

Patriotism obscures the mental vision not 
only of men of the ordinary stamp but of men 
also of superior mental powers In the present 
aBa.kwtsx q iK koKAsyds, Ntwokw^x.* 
intellect has not been able to screen bun from 
the injurious influence of patriotic feeling The 
prescription he lays dawn foe cultivators of 
science m Bengal to follow to compel foreign 
cultivators of science to learn Bengali widely 
interpreted amounts to the imposition of a 
most intolerable burden on future cultivators of 
science oil over tbe w arid Bengali is not the 
only cultivated language in India nod Bengalis 
are not the only intellectual people m India 
Leaving aside the cultivated Indian languages 
of the Drandian family Bengali Hindi Urdu 


Marathi and Eujarafi arc the fndo \rjan 
languages that have a progressive literature 
each Ace foreign students of science in future to 
be unler the necessity of learning all these 
languages 7 If so they should also lie tinder 
tbe- necessity of learning the great Astaliv 
languages Persian \rabic Chinese and 
Japanese the people ‘peaking them being of a 
high order of mentality and so capable of 
advancing knowledge m future At pn*cnt 
students of science who want to keep them 
sehes abreast of tic progress of science 
have to pocecss a. kuawlvdgc varying in 
degree of the three great T uropean languages 
Gcr nan Erenih and English vvhvh arc the 
chief media now fin scientific contributions 
Next after these comes Italian and next after 
Italian Russian Leaving aside the minor 
languages of Europe there remain Spanish and 
Portuguese each spread over a vast area which, 
though not now very active contributors to 
ilnncmg knowledge hoi 1 in them promise 
enough of a better career in future— i promise 
warranted b> the past intellectual history of 
the Spanish and Portuguese races and also by 
the large recruitments of Italian immigrants 
that these two races have been receiving m 
South AmeTcn According to Sir \sutosb 
Mookcrjees prescription taken m its widest 
range all the above host of languages must have 
to be learnt bv eultn ators of science in future— n 
very dismal prospect indeed But there is 
comfort in the thought that such a thing can 
never be to hamper the advancement of science 
As regards the v alue of translations from foreign 
languages into ones own the passage quoted 
below from Emerson w ill bear ample testimonej , 

I rarelj read anj Latin Greek German 
Italtan sometimes not a French book in the 
original which l can procure in a good vers on 
I like to be beholden to the great -metropolitan 
English speech the sea vv hich receives tributaries 
from every region * 

\s a matter of fact it vv as not the chemical 
researches of Prof Mendclceff recorded in 
Russian v\h ch induced monr persons in Western 
Europe and America to learn Russian but the 
Attractive literary works of Tolstoy Turgenief 
and others Banhim chandra s and Kabmdra 
natlfs attractive literary works have won 
the regard of many Europeans for our 
noblt mother tongue Bengali It is best for 
us to employ it ridding it of the baneful effects 
of Pandit influence that still continue to 
afflict it in the cultivation-' of every branch 
of human knowledge without any thought 
about foreigners learning it or not Nor should 
we think of confining the splendid scientific 
discoveries of Sir Jagadishchandra Bose and 
Sir Praphulloehandra Ray within the limited 
nag fence of the Bengali language but should 
be broad minded enough to consider it ft foitu 
Bate circumstance that the discoverers have 

• Selected Esirs Rel=on s Cd classics p 312 
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are dumb The pre«s is written bs a hind fal oi 
persons a ho m becoming writers hivecen-Ail 
to belong to the multitude and the multitude 
does not read The difficulties of Western 
statesmen arc due to an opposite cause The 
populations are highly articulate Such » the 
dm of voices that it is hard to say which cry 
prevails which is sw died by many, which only 
by a few, throats The organs of opinion «eem 
almost as numerous as the people themselves 
and they are nil engaged in representing their 
own view as tbit of the people Like other 
valuable articles genuine opinion is surrounded 
by counterfeits The one positive test applicable 
is th3t of an election and an election can at best 
do no more than test the division of opinion 
between two or three great parties leaving 
subsidiary issues uncertain while m many cases 
the result depends so much on the personal 
merits of the candidates as to render i iterpre 
tation difficult 


British iarhament inn obej the mass m their 
constituents when the latter express a distinct 
wish still the influence which plays most 
steadily ou them and permeates them is the 
opinion of a class or classes and not of the 
whole nation The class to which the great 
majority of members of both Homes belong 
(i e the landowners and the persons occupied 
in professions and in the higher walks of 
commerce) is the class which chiefly forms ami 
expresses w hat is callc 1 publ c opinion Even m 
these d3ys of vigilant and exacting constituencies 
one sees many members of the House of Commons, 
the democratic robustness or provincial crudity 
of whose ideas melts like was under the influence 
of fashionable dinner parties and club smoking 
rooms l ntil a number of memhers entered the 
House who claimed to lie the authorised re 
presentat \cs of the r ewsof working men the 
complaint use 1 to be heard that it w as hard to 
keep touch with the opinion of the mass** 


I\ Tup Masses Cavnot be Fmkiu 
Represented bt Themselves 
‘It is now after long resistance by those who 
maintained that they knew better what was 
good for the people than the people kuew 
themselves at last agreed that as the masses 
are better judges of w bat w ill conduce to their 
own happiness than are the classes placed above 
them they must be allowed to determine ends 
This is in fact the essence of free oc popular 
Government and the justification for vesting 

E ower in numbers But assuming the end to 
e given who is best qualified to select the 
means for its accomplishment* To do so needs 
m many cases a knowledge of the facts a skill 
in interpreting them a power of forecasting the 
results of measures unattainable by tbe mass 
of mankind Such knowledge i9 too high for 
them It is attain able only bv trained eco 
nomists legists statesmen Ifthemnssesattempt 
it they w 31 commit mistakes not less serious than 
those which befall a litigant who insists on 
conducting a complicated case instead of leaving 
it to his attorney and counsel But in popular 
governments this distinction between cads and 
means is apt to be forgotten 

\ Is Etaors the Classfs RrwiEsEST 
viiF Masses 

Tn Europe there has always been n govern 
ing class a set of persons whom birth or 
wealth or education has raised above their 
fellow s and to whom has been left the making 
'of public opinion together with tbe conduct of 
administration and the occupancy of places in 
tbe legislature The public opinion of Germany, 
Italy Fiance and England hns been substau 
tially the opinion of the class which wears black 
coats and lives in good bouses though in the 
two latter countries it has of lafe years been 
increasingly effected by the opinion of the classes 
socially lower Although the members of the 
66^2—8 


\I Pcnuc Spirit not TrtE Sole 
Morn n Power in Politics 
To rely on public duty as the mam motive 
power in politics is to assume a commonwealth 
of angels Men such as we know them must 
have some other inducement It is much to 
be wished that in every country public t pint 
were the chief motive propelling men into public 
life But »s it so anywhere now 5 Has it been 
so at any time in a nation e history ? Let 
anyone in England dropping for the moment 
that self righteous attitude ofwhich Englishmen 
are commonly accus-d by fore gners ask himself 
how many of those whom he know 8 as mixing 
m the public life of his own countiy haie 
entered it from motives primarily patriotic hoiv 
many have been actuated by the love of fame 
or power the hope of advancing their socnl 
pretensions or their business relations 


VII The Growth of Race-Consciousness 
\uong TtlE \ecrops of tfie Untteu Statf* 
Among the small class of educated and 
reflective Kegroes one mav distinguish two 
tendencies Reference has already been made 
to the opposite views of those who counsel 
arqu eseence m and of those who woukk 
agitate agnmst the restriction of the suffrage 
to a small section of their race The divergence 
of Views however goes further There are thewe 
led by Dr Booker Washington who see wo 
Use m resisting potent facts and therefore hold 
that all the negro can at present do and the 
most effect ire thing that with a view to the 
future he could m any case do is to ra sc him 
self m intelligence know ledge industry thrift 
nod whatever else mikes for self help and self 
respect tthen he has gained these things 
when he is felt to be a valuable port of the 
community Ins colour will not exclude h n 
from the opportunity of advancement wh ch 
business presents uov from the suffrage nor 
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injustice well grounded ns mim of them mi} nlnsicil ill but di«ensc or the 

be will profit little und mil even nrouse further JJJJ jar uson n mtimnernnee The impression 
antagonism but industrial C ^P^> and the , , t ° , com f ort and plenty make* is heighten 

SSSS“.a 

srssrs? a ^-ssSkssasrst 

P °One tlrms u now common to both these infected by tlie btiojrmcj nml llOfcfolncM of 
sections of the educated men of colour ~.n people ' 


sections of the educated 
growing sense of rice solidarity and n percep- 
tion that instead of seel mg fax ours from the 
■whites or trying to cling to their skirts the 
negro most go his own way make his own 
society, try to stand on Ins own feet, in the 


1\. Tm Growth ov AMi’uict't U mvj nsrnrs 
■ Tim sinking grow 111 In the number of 
students seems due to two causes One cause, 
society, uy to stauu u« ins own «c«, »u uk operntne nil oxer the country ,s seusc 
confidence that the more he succeeds in doing that n knowledge of applied science has great 
this the mote respected w ill he be Tins race practical value for many occupations, ana 
consciousness finds expression in a anons oTgani especially for agriculture and for the \ 1 < 19 U5 
zatious which have been formed among the branches of engineering and that it is therefore 
negroes for helping thcrasclxcs as well ns in worth while os a business proposition to 
appeals to give their patronage by preference spend some y cars in acquiring that know ledge 
to members of the rnce in business relations systematically than to begin practical Iia on 
and in professional w ork leaving school at fifteen or sixteen;} ears of ope 

'This feeling of Race Consciousness has in The other cause is that University education 
most cases included and now more and more has become fashionable and is more and more 
includes the people of mixed blood that coming to be considered not as a luxury for the 
racial consciousness to which I have already few, nor a thing needed only by those who 
referred has been drawing all sections of the mean to enter one of the *o*cAlfcd 1 learned 
African race together disposing the lighter professions ' but n preparation for life with 
coloured since they can get no nearer to the which nil those w ho can afford the money anu 
whites to identify themselves with the mass of the time ought to be furnished Formerly 
those who belong to their own stock young men intended for a business life seldom 

» „ . r , thought, except In two or three of the older 

\U1 The V. onK.no Mm op Americx states of going to College Now they are 

‘The native workpeople [as opposed to just ns likely' to go as any others This is the 
recent immigrants] are of course fairly cducat most notew orthy new feature of the last thirty 
ed they read the daily new sphpers while their years and is also the most striking educational 
women may take a weekly! religious journal difference between America and Europe V 
and a weekly or monthly magazine many of university education has m the United States 
them specially in the smaller cities belong to ceased to be the privilege of the few It is for 
a congregation in whose concerns they are all the w orld 

generally interested Most are total abstainers ‘ The change is itself largely due to two 
Their wives have probably had a longer school economic facts One is the rapid increase m the 
mg and read more widely than they do them number of persons w ith Incomes large enough to 
selves In the smaller towns both in New make it easy for them to send sons and 
England and the West and even m some of the daughters to college The other 13 the creation 
large cities such as Philadelphia and Chicago of State Universities especially m the Western 
the richer part of them own the houses they States in which instruction is provided at a 


live in wooden houses in the suburbs with a 
little Verandah and a bit of garden and thus 
feel themselves to have a stake in the country 
Their womankind dress with so much taste 
that on Sunday or when von meet them m the 
steam cars you would take them for persons m 
easy Circumstances 


a erj low charge TheS- have so much popular 
ised the higher education that through their 
example and influence the afflux of students to 
all colleges has increased It may be added that 
charges are every u here moderate Nor can it 
be denied that the m airy not only of denomi 


Contrast anyone of these c 
Europe] with the United States 


nations but of particular places even compara 
Lot tively small places ha# borne a part in this 
* j vJ imense Tnu fr , pbcation of teaching institutions 
lniltrprt 'on ‘V iia ° Each little city or even rural area thml s it a 

auf the f™ in , E "°P e fe t ther m lts ca P to possess a College and those 

nearlv all * beir ° wn H “ d ' v k° own real estate bel eve that it raises the 

Xxttot ,, ®5 w hT e a S°° d value of the land they have to sell Once the 

education n wUhm the reach of the poorest college is established its staff as well as th- 
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local people are concerned to boom and 
boost it 

This increase has tended to give the Univer 
sities and especiallj the larger ones a much 
more prominent place in the ffe of the country 
than they formerly had They have become 
objects of general interest Questions affecting 
them are more amply discussed m newspapers 
and magazines and appear to lay more hold on 
the community at large than is the case in 
England ox perhaps m any European country 
The alumni of the greater universities form 
associations some few of whch have branches 
in the chief cities of the country while others 
are locally established They meet from t me to 
tune, and when their Alma \Iater celebrates 
an anniversary or opens a new building or 
inaugurates a new President they flock to her 
and give importance to the festivity they 
respond generously when the University asks 
them to contribute to some new object indeed 
it is largely through them that extension foods 
are ra sed In one university the custom has 
grown up that each class shall on the com 
pletion of the twenty fifth j ear from graduation 
offer not less than 100 000 dollars (£20 000) 
to the University treasury 

With this rise m the importance of the 
American University its headship has come to 
be an office of enhanced dignity and influence 
The man selected for it is usually a person of 
literary ot scientific eminence though he » 
expected to possess administrative talents 
he is often also a leading figure in the State 
perhaps even in the Nation. No persons in the 
country hardly even the greatest railway 
magnates are better known and certainly none 
are more respected than the Presidents of the 
leading universities 

\ \\ anted Quality as well as Quantity 

■So far then as quantity goes whether 
quantity and variety of attendance or quantity 
and variety of instruction nearly all that the 
needs of the tune and the country demand has 
been attained 

Qual tv w of coarse another matter In 
education improiemcnts in qual ty do not 
alw ays keep pace with increase in qaantity and 
often follow with sadly lagging steps Neverthe- 
less, they do generally tend to follow No 
doubt the first and easier th ng for an ambitions 
•itn.Vh.wV/wn ■» Vs, diwstA 'AsaU V& vzaAraa A 
improvements, to enlarge its buildings and its 
library its scientific apparatus, even it# 
gymnasium When money is spent on these 
things the result can be seen and even the least 
instructed visitors are impressed To secure 
more able more learned more msp ring teachers, 
and bv then* - help to improve the instruction 
given and the- standard ot attainment which a 
degree represents is a slower and more difficult 
task.— 

It is f It that there ought to be a stronger 


pulse of intellectual life among tlu. under 
graduates in the College or Academic 
department those who are keenly interested 
either m their particular subjects or in the 
things of the m nd in general are compara 
lively fen in number Athletic competitions 
and social pleasures claim the 1-trgcr part of 
their thoughts and the University does not seem 
to be giving them that taste for intellectual 
enjoyment which ought to be acquired early 
if it is to be acquired at all 

The conception of ageneral hbertleducation 
the ideal of such an education as something 
which it is the function of a University to give 
m order to prepa-e men for life ns a whole, 
over and above the preparation required for any 
part cnlar walk of life (vocational education] 
is described as being in some institutions insuffi 
ciently wined and imperfectly realised Those 
whose views I am setting forth admit that 
professional and other e pedal schools can gw e 
and often do give an effective tramirig of the 
mental powers in the course of the special 
instruction they impart What they miss is 
that largeness of view and phdosophic habit of 
thought whch the study of such subjects as 
i terature philosophy and history is fitted to 
implant when these subjects are taught in a 
broad and stimulating way In short the 
pressure of the practical subjects and of the 
practical spirit in handling these subjects is 
deemed to be unduly strong ' 

XI The Influence of Democracy on 
Creative Intellectual Power 
There are two opposite theories on the 
subject Democratic institutions stimulate 
the nund of a people not only sharpening 
men s wits by continual struggle and 
unrest, but giving to each citizen a sense of 
his own powers and duties in the world 
which spurs him on to exertions in ever 
w idemng fields The other view is that the 
opinion of the greatest number being the 
universal standard everything is reduced 
to the level of vulgar minds Originality 
is stunted variety disappears no man 
thinks for himself or, if he does fears to 
express what be thinks Lord Bryce says 
on 

examination to be baseless , hut from his 
very instructive discourse it would appear 
that he rather leans to the second theory 
as containing more of the truth He begins 
by saying that the absence of brilliant 
genius among the ninety millions m the 
United States should excite no Surprise 
The wind bloweth where it Iisteth the 
rarest gifts appear no one can teU why 
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'to v'crut* but 10*1 cep if constantlv 
produce its fair snare of talents ot the x ibr ititijr to their touch In the United States 
1 * , it i.1. « <-.r if? .. ■ .. i„. tl,e mnstant 


second raid What is the cause of it’ 
Here is Lord Brace’s answer 

‘Those who have discussed the conditions of 
intellectual productivit) have often remarked 
that epochs of stir and excitement are favourable 
■because the) stimulate men s minds setting 
v ideas afloat, and aw aliening new nmbitions 


the ceaseless stir and movement the constant 
presence of newspapers cliasc aw nv from it 
the opportunities for repose and meditation 
which art ami philosophy need, ns growing 
plants need the coolne e s and darkness of night 
no lc«s than the blare of dn> The type of mind 

newr ideas afloat, ana aw auening new ninoinons winch Anicnc m conditions have olied >9 
It is also true that vigorous unremitting labour quick, practical, versatile hut it is untxv ourauic 
is sneaking geiierall) needed for the production to the natural germination and slow npcm * 
of good work and that one is therefore less of large and luminous ideas, it wants inc 
entitled to expect it in an indolent time and from patience that will spend weeks or inontns on 
members of the luxunons classes But it is not bringing details to au exquisite perfection 
less true though less frequently observed that ‘ It may be objected to this view that so i« 
tranquillity and repose are necessary to men of of the great literary ages, such ns^the I cncicao 


the loud we ore considering and often helpful 
even to the highest geniuses for the evolving of 
new thoughts and the creation of forms of 
finished and harmonious beaut) He who is to 
do such work must have time to meditate and 
pause and meditate again He must be able to 
set his creation aside and return to it 
after dais, and weeks to look at it with 
fresh c)cs He must be neither distracted from 
lus mam purpose nor hurried m effecting it 
He must be able to concentrate the whole force 
of his reason or imagination on one subject 
to abstract buuself vs hen needful from the 
flitting sights and man) v Oiced clamour of the 
outer world Interrupted thought, trains of 
reflection or imaginative conceptions constantly 
bro! en by a v anet) of pett) transient calls of 
business claims of society matters passing in 
the world to note and think of not only tire the 
mind but destroy its chances of attaining just 
and deep views ol life and nature as a wind 
milled pool ceases to reflect the rocks anil woods 
around it Mohammed falling into trances cm 
the mountain above Mecca Dante in the 
Sylvan solitudes of Fontc Avellaua Cervantes 
and Bunj an in the enforced seclusion of a pnson 
Hegel so wrapt and lost in his speculations 
Omt lus manuscript to the publisher in 

Tena oil the day of tie great "battle he was 
surprised to sec 1 rcncli soldiers in the streets 
these are tv pcs of the men and conditions which 
give b rth to thoughts th it occupy succeeding 
generations md w hat is true of these greatest 
men is perhaps cv en more true of men of the 
n xtrnik 

hi Europe mui call tins an age of unrest 
But the United States is more unrestful than 
Europe more unrestful than any countrj we 
1 now of has yet been Nearly ev er) one is busy 
T1 e earning of one s living is not indeed 
incompatible with intellectually cieative work 
for man) of those who have done such work best 
1 ave done it in addition to their gainful c 
bow or l ave earned their living by it 


„ occupa 

... -their living by it Butin 

vnicnCa it is unusually bard for any one to 
lus nnnd from the endless variety of 
H «d mtcrc ts which dadv 


w ithdr 
external impre> 


ngc at Athens the Mcdiccan age at Florence the 
age of Elizabeth in Lngland have beta ngw 
full of mov cinent and excitement But the unrest 
fulne«s which prevails in America is altogether 
different from the large vnnetv of life the llO\v 
of stimulating ideas nnd impressions which 
marked those ages Life is not as interesting 
m America, except as regards commencal specu 
Lation as it is m Europe because societ) atm 
the env ironment of man arc too uniform It is 
burned nnd hustling it is filled w ith a multitude 
of duties and occupations and transient 
impressions In the ages I have referred to 
men had tune enough for all there was to do, 
an<T the very scantiness of literature and. rarity 
of new s made that v\ hich w as read nnd received 
tell more powcrfull) upon the imagination 1 
\II The Materialistic Tiade\c\ 

Mor i$ it onlv the distractions of American 
life that clog the wings of invention The 
atmosphere is ov cr full of nil that pertains to 
material progress \mencans themselves say 
when excusing the comparative poverty of 
learning and science that their chief occupation 
at present is the subjugation of their continent, 
that it is an occupation large enough to 
demand most of the energy and ambition of 
the nation but that presently when this work 
is done the same energy nnd ambition will w in 
similar triumphs in the fields of abstract thought, 
vv hilc the gifts which now make them the first- 
nation in the world for practical inventions 
will then assure to them a like place in scientific 
discover) There is evidently much truth m 
this But besides this withdrawal of an 
unusually large part of the nation b force, the 
predominance of material nnd practical interests 
has turned mens thoughts and conversation 
into a channel unfavourable to the growth of 
the higher and more solid kinds of literature 
perhaps still more imfav ottrablc to art. Goethe 
said If a talent is to be speedily and happily 
developed tbecli ef point is that a great deal of 
intellect and sound culture should be current m 
nwatvoiv There wcertnmlv a „reut ileal of 
intellect current m the United btatec But it is 
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chiefly directed to busmens tliatia to railwajs 
to finance, to commerce, to intentions, to 
manufactures, (is well osto practical professions 
like the law), things, whuh play a relatiiei) 
larger part than u\ Europe, as subjects of 
Universal attention and discussion There is 
abundance of sound culture, but it is so scattered 
about in diver* e places and among small groups 
which seldom meet one another, that no large 
cultured soviet) has arisen similar to that of 
European capitals or to that which her unirerai 
ties have created for Germane A young 
talent gains less than it would gam in Europe 
from the surroundings into which it is bom 
The atmosphere is not charged with Ideas as 
in Germany, nor with critical finesse as in 
France Stimulative it is, but the stimulus 
drives eager vouth away from the groves of the 
Muses into the struggling throng of the market 
place In the city or State where he lives there 

is nothing to call hun away from the present 
All he sees is new and he has no glories to set 
before him save those of accumulated wealth 
and industry skilfully applied to severely 
practical ends " 

■'em Influence of Cheap Lite* irtat 

‘ It might hive been thought that the profu 
son of cheap reprints would quicken thought 
and diffuse the higher kinds of knowledge among 
the masses. But bj far the largest number of 
these reprints, and the part most extensively 
read were novels and among them many 
flimsy navels which drove better books inctad 
mg some of the best American action, out 
of the market, and tended to European ue the 
American mind in the worst waj the habit 
of mind produced bv a diet larpelj composed of 
newspapers is adverse to solid thinking and 
dulling to the sense of beauty Scorched and 
stony is the sod which newspaper reading has 
prepared to receive the seeds of genius 

• Does the modern world really gain so far 
as creative thought is concerned, bv the 
profusion of vheap literature * It is a question 
one often asks in watching the passengers on an 
\niencon Kailw ay A boy walks up and down 
the car Blattering newspapers and books in 
paper covers right and left as he goes The 
newspapers arc glanced at, though probably 
most people have read several of the dav's papers 
alreadj The books arc nearly all norels 
£h$' JVWJin.^Jwd .ip -tniK -and -amnatime* -thj*’ 
give incidentally a superficial knowledge of 
things outside the personal experience ot the 
reader, while from their newspapers the 
passengers draw a stock of information far 
beyond that ofaEnropem peasant or even of 
an average European artisan Yet one feels that 
tins constant succession of transient ideas none 
of them impressively though many of them 
startlingly staled all of them flitting swiftly 
past the mental sight as the trees Ihf past the 
eves when one looks out ot the car window. 


is no more favourable to the development of 
senous intellectual interests and creative intellec- 
tual power than is the limited knowledge of the 
European artisan or peasant Printing is by 
no means pure gam to the creative faculties, 
whatever it may be to the acquisitive, even as a 
great ancient thinker seems to have thought 
that the invention of writing in Egypt had 
weakened the reflectn e pow ers of man ” 

XI\ Need of the Critical Facultv 
Criticism is lenient, and for a time it could 
scarcely be said to exist, for the few journals 
which contained good reviews were little read 
except in four or five Northern Atlantic States, 
and several inland cities A really active and 
searching criticism, which should appraise 
literary work on sound canons, not caring 
whether it has been produced in Amenca, or in 
Europe, b> a man or by a woman, m the East 
or in the Itest is one of the things which 
Xtnenci needed and the rise of which is. a 
thing to be welcomed Among highly educated 
men this extravagant appreciation of native 
industry used to produce a disgust expressing 
itself sometimes in sarcasm, sometimes in 
despondency Some stilt deem their home- 
grown literature trivial and occupj thetnselies 
wath European books watching the presses of 
England, i ranee and Germany more carefully 
than almost anj one does in England Yet even 
these, I think, chensh silently the faith that 
when the West has been settled and the railways 
built, and possibilities of sudden leaps to wealth 
diminished when culture has diffused itself 
among the classes whose education is now 
superficial, and their Iotc of art extended it«elf 
from furniture to pictures and statuary, 
American literature will in disc course flower 
out with a brilliance of bloom and a richness of 
fruit rivalling the Old A\ orld ” 

Depressing Effect of the Want of 
AN lNTEU.ECTl.At. Capital. 

1 The kntted States is the only great country 
in the w orld which has no capital _ By a 
capital I mean a city which is not onlj the seat 
olpobtaal government, but is also by the sire, 
wealth and character of its population the head 
and centre of the country, a leading seat of 
commerce and industry, a reservoir of financial 
resources the favoured residence of the great 
-and piavcctfaj- jthe jpint jn .winch theohiefrsif 
the learned professions are to be found, where 
the most potent find w idely read journals are 
published, whither men of literary and scientific 
capacity are drawn The heaping together in 
such a place of these v anous elements ot pow er, 
the conjuction of the forces of rank, wealth, 
knowledge, intellect, naturally makes such a 
citv a sort of foundry in which opinion is- melted 
and cast where it receives that definite shape 
in which it can be easily propagated and dt2u«ed 
-through the w bole country, deriving not only 
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n i mithontv from the position of thov who 
form it bit n momentum Jroin the vvc 0 htof 
nu libers in the community whence it comes 
The op is ion of such a city becomes powerful 
politically because it is that or the 1 ersons who 
lie at headquarter® who hold the strings of 
Governmental their hinds who either them 
selves rule the state or ire in close contact with 
those who do 

In the f dd of art md literature the influence 
of a great capital is no less marked It gathers 
to a centre the creatue power of the country 
and subjects it to the criticism of the best 
instructed and most polished society The 
constant action and reaction upon one an 
other of groups of capable men in an at 
mosphcrc at once stimulative to invention 
and corrective of extravagance may give birth 
to works which isolated genius could hardlv 
have produced Goethe made tins observation 
as regards Paris contrasting the centralised 
society of France with the dispersion of the 
elements of culture o\ cr the w ide area of his 
own Germany Now conceive n citv like 
Pans where the highest talents of a great 
kingdom nrc nil assembled in a single spot 
anu by daily intercourse strife and emulation 
mutually instruct and advance each other 
where the best works both of nature and art 
from all kingdoms of the earth are open to daily 
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insp-ciion — onreivc this metropolis of th* 
world I say , where even walk across a bridge 
or across a square recalls some mighty pi*t aim 
where sonic mstoni.nl cicnt is connected wit' 1 
every corner of a street In addition to nil tn* 
conccn v not the Paris of a dull spiritless tune 
but the Pans of the nineteenth center', 
in \ Inch during three generations such men as 
Mol ere \ oltnirc Diderot and the like In TC 
kept up such a current of intellect as can 
not be found twice in n single spot on tnc 
whole world nrtd you will comprehend that “ 
inan of talent like \inpire who has grown «P 
ami 1 such abundance can easily be something m 
Ins four and twentieth year [conversation 
mth CcJ. erm inn) The same idea of the powvr 
which a highly polished and strenuously netne 
society has to educe and develop brilliant K« l 
underlies the memorable description 
Pericles gives of Mliens And if it be suggestca 
that the grow th of such a centre may impoven® 
the rest of a country because the concentration 
of intellectual life tends to dimmish the eliancc 
of variability and establish too uniform a type 
somecompcnsation for nnr such loss may 
found in the higher efficiency which such a 
society gives to the men of capacity whom tv 
draws into its own orbit ’ 
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T HE life of Raratnohan Roy (1773 1833) 
exactly bridges the Dark Age in the 
history of modern India namely the 
period from Warren Hastings to Lord 
vYilbam Bcntinck At its commencement 
the old order was dead* and decency and 
public health alike required its quick 
burial In the late 18th century < Mughal 
avalisation (which had once worked 
wonders for us in the spheres of life and 
thought) was like a spent bullet Its force 
was utterly exhausted it could serve the 
nation no longer Its representatives 
both Hindus and Muhammadans were 
(with a few exceptions) unworthy to 
conduct the administration to give the 
law or to lead thought The dissappear 
ance of the good left only its evil elements 
i? e ® ouns b in society Our record in 
that age is one of which no lover of India 


can be proud nnd the hops of India’s 
future lay not in the hands of what was 
then known as Indian avalisation but 
which was really the last stage of the 
moribund Mughal culture The relentless 
law of evolution worked itseif through 
the foreigners who hardly knew that they 
were entrusted with India’s destiny In 
the interests of efficiency and public good, 
the Indians were totally excluded from 
the public service the command of the 
army and the control of education The 
future seemed hopelessly darl to the 
great grandsons of Aurangzib s generals 
and ministers poets and scholars They 
seemed to he doomed to live on as Panaha 
or coolies (though umndentured) till the 
extinction of their race from the face of 
the globe 

Such w as the outlook for India in the 
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infancy of Ram Mohan Roy But w hen he 
closed his eyes m death the Eastern 
horizon was suffused with the unmts 
takable enmson of a new dawn Indians 
were again taking— or, rather just 
beginning to take— a legitimate share m 
the honourable and obligatory work of 
their couatry s government the guidance 
of their country s thought and the shap 
mg of their countrymen s lives But these 
were Indians of a new breed the children 
of a culture other than that of Akbar and 
Shah Jahan They drew their inspiration 
and their strength not from the East but 
from the West They had acquired English 
learning and thus truly equipped them 
selves for the work of the modern age 
They were the first fruits of the Indian 
Renaissance and their Prophet u as Ram 
Mohan Roy N 

But this Renaissance as might base 
been expected from the nature of the case 
and the analogy of the European Renats 
sauce was at first purely intellectual and 
confined to the Upper Ten It took time 
for the new spirit to filtrate down to the 
masses and to leaien our society literature 
and daily life as well as our thoughts 
A number of black public servants doctors 
teachers and jourahsts were produced 
who almost equalled the Europeans in 
efficiency and modem knowledge while 
doing the work at a quarter of the cost of 
white labour The new learning however 
did not at first mothfv our social relations 
our genera/ outlook upon lift our literarv 
ideals and methods our religious doctrines 
and practices 

But as surely as the Renaissance in 
Europe was followed by a Reformation 
such a modification of our life and faith 
•was bound to come The life of Shivnnnth 
Shastn (1817 1919) exactly spans the 
tnree score rears anaVcn detwctir cf rAhtirv 
Hardmge and Lord Chelmsford between the 
first feeble hesitating and sometimes gro 
tesque attempts to translate the new leam 
mg into our life and our society and the 
present day when the ultimate victory of 
Reform is a clear certaintv (though not 
yet an accomplished fact) when the old 
order knows itself hopelessly beaten and 
the cracks in that grey Petrified 


Cathedral (Achal ayatan) our Hindu 
society have dangerously widened and are 
threatening the loosening of stone from 
stone But happily the problem of the 
reconstruction of a \ T ew India has already 
been solved m tbe domains of literature 
art education politics thought— and in 
a less clear and less complete form in 
society and religion too The entire 
dissolution of the old order todaj w ill not 
leav e us in anarchy its successor is ready 
and partly trained to take the task of 
social progress from the hands of the dying 
past Our work in the last 72 y ears has 
been constructive in a high degree and 
never wantonly destructive for the old 
order has been dying a slow natural and 
almost imperceptible death The life of 
Shivanath Shastn bridges this chasm and 
in the construction of a newer and better 
India which is the glorious achievement 
of these 72 years he took a leading part 

He was born in 184-7 at a time when 
not a single social reform like Widow 
remarriage Enforced monogamy Inter 
caste marriage Adult marriage &c was 
even talked of— when not a single news 
paper influencing political opinion or 
educating the people was published by 
any Indian —when not a single work was 
produced m that marvellous amalgam ol 
the East and the West which is called 
modern Bengali literature —when not a 
single religious sect was organised that 
translated the quintessence of Hinduism 
into action in its daily life and practice — 
when the Indians had no political associa 
tion of their own no articulate v oice no 
clear or recognised aim even in the shaping 
of theircountry s destmi — w hen University 
education was unknown in the land and 
original research not even dreamt of 
And he lived to see them all and to contn 
dmt-uwimanrsiknvoi f ihs'uvvir At neariV 
all of them 

II 

Shivanath Bhattaeharya came of a 
\ aidik Brahman family of a village 20 
miles south-east of Calcutta Hts ancestors 
had long maintained the tradition of 
honourable poverty and learninmg in their 
village and his great grand father 
Ramjav Nyayalankar was one of the fore 
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most Sanskrit theologians of his time. 
Young Shhanath (born on 31 January 
1817), came to Calcuttn ami Joined the 
school department of the Sanskrit College 
“in 1850 The proterty nml undesirable 
surroundings and company in the inulst of 
which his boyhood and carlv \ outh were 
passed, have been graphically portrayed 
b\ him in his Autobiography and his 
novel Yugaatar. They left deep scars on 
his mind and features to the end of his 
days. Ilut the unquenchable love of truth 
nml righteousness of this Brahman lad 
carried him to safety in the end, in spite 
of a fall here and there due to the utter 
ignorance of childhood. To the sufferings 
lie underwent in his student days must 
be ascribed the early break-down of his 
health, which was but imperfectly counter* 
balanced by his "poor Brahman" hardiness 
and abstinence and his indefatigable 
energy laughing to scorn the weakness of 
the flesh. The memory of his unhappy 
student life was probably the most potent 
cause of his being a life-long active and 
successful advocate of the improvement 
of the physical and moral surroundings 
of Cnlcutta student life, the religious 
instruction of school boys, and the intro- 
. Auction of an element of kindness, personal 
* magnetism, and domestic sweetness into 
the relations between pupil and teacher 
in the modem English schools and 
colleges of India His exceptionally keen 
intelligence made him do well at examina- 
tions in spite of his privations and the 
acidity and dyspepsia which seized him in 
early life (as he told me) in consequence 
of Ins having to bolt a reeking dish of 
rice and dal early in the day, run to the 
bus-rendezvous at Kalighat, and again 
run from file bus-terminus at Bowbazar 
to the Sanskrit College. His liard-earned 
scholarship maintained during the strenu- 
ous struggle with poverty, when his father 
cut him ofi for having embraced Brahmo- 
ism. From 1862 Shivanatli had begun to 
attend the lectures of Keshav Chandra 
Sen, the most powerful preacher of 
Bralimoism at the time, w ho had cast a 
spell over the hearts of our English-educa- 
ted youth ; in 1865 Shivanath began to 
u consolation, amidst his manifold woes 


and anguish of heart, in communion with 
God in the privacy of sincere prayer, and in 
August 1800 lie will puhliclv initiated a* 
a Brnhnio on the day of the opening of 
Keshav Climlra Sen’s Church, _ 

Young Shivanath flung himself heart 
and soul into all kinds of liliernl move- 
ments— social, political, religious, educa- 
tional, temperance &c., — under the inspir- 
ing guidance of Keshav. 

Ultfts it was in tint dawn to l nr alive. 

lint to lie young was very heaven * 

That was the true dawn of our Re- 
formation : The numlier of the Ixmcto- 
lent societies they started and their 
heavy "infant mortality,” may raise a 
smile' on the face of the modern reader. 
But they speak of the boundless energy 
ami dauntless enthusiasm of Shivanath 
and his colleagues, no less than of 
their lack of common sense and ignorance 
of the character of their countrymen. But 
1 nm quite sure that Shivanath would 
have done it over again, even if he had 
possessed in his youth nil the mature 
knowledge and sail experience of lug man- 
hood. 

He took his m.a., degree in 1872 and 
served for some years as a verv successful 
Head master in Government high schools. 
But in March 1878 he resigned, sacrificed 
his prospects, nml devoted himself toa lifeof 
poverty to further the cause of Bralvmoism 
and public improvement. Immediately 
nfterwards came the Kuch Bilmr marriage 
and the disruption of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Keshav was made an inspired Prophet by 
his zealous disciples and he did not reject 
their adoration. The "Left wing" of the . 
Brahmo Samaj could not tolerate man- j 
worship in the late 19tli century ; they r 
separated from him. The split, inevitable 
in any case from Keshav’s autocratic ways, 
was precipitated by the incursion of the 
Extreme Left of the Reformers, — the East 
Bengal Highlanders (if I may be pardoned 
this outrage on our country’s geography) 
w ith their battle-cry of the liberty and 
equality of women. What a keen pang the 
separation from his Master must have 
caused to Shivanath we can easily imagine 
from his character and spirit of service. 
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But it was. a stem necessity In 
1879 the foundation of tbe demo 
cratic Sadharan Brahmo Sam' tj 
was laid and the building open 
ed in January 1881 Tins Church 
is the creation of Anandamohan 
Bose Durgamohan Das and 
Shivanath Sbastn and its his 
tory during tbe next quarter cen 
tury is the fittest biography of 
Shivanath Because be was its 
intellectual exponent its highest 
preacher and writer its turner 
sally respected Minister ( aebary a) 
at home and its representative 
and champion abroad 

His nigh scholarship his 
saintly character his tireless 
energy and unobtrusive self 
cffacement drew round him 
a band of the most pro 
raising voung v\ orders — tn e n 
like Promoda Cbaran Sen and 
Satish Chandra Chakravarti — 
who adored him even as he had 
adored Keshav mbs youth In 
the perennial supplv of such 
worthy recruits lies the future 
growth and even life of the 
Brahmo Samaj 

To the outer publ c Shivanath 
Shastns greatness lav in his 
work as teacher writer tnd 
preacher His literary and edu 
cattoual achievements are his 
richest contributions to the 1 fe of New 
India TheCity School in its best days was 
theembod ment ofbisspint and represents 
the first successful attempt to transplant 
modem English educational ideals to the 
Indian soil How hard how lovingly 
how effic ently he vv orked as Secretary of 
this school ta its infaflC) is known only 
to its earliest pup ts among whom 
the present writer was one As a writer 
Shiv anath s sermons created a new 
style of pulpit oratory in Bengal — 
simple but dignified closely reasoned but 
not dry fervent but not unrestranel 
moral but not goodygoodv His novels 
are a source of pure del ght and the only 
ones that father and daughter can read 
together and yet thej have high value as 
67**-9 


art (though fating short of perfection) 
and thev never degenerate into sermons 
As a journal st he did yeoman s service to 
tl e Brahmo Church for many long years 
edit ng both the Bengali and English 
organs of his brethren while his charming 
character sketches of the great men be had 
know'll are famil ar to the readers of this 
Review His Ramtana Lab a and Sis 
Times is a. store house of historic informs 
tion vh ch no student of our Renaissance 
can afford to ignore 

IK 

Why was Shv ninth SI astn never a 
national leader or All India some 
thing ? The reason is partly personal 
and partly general He was too modest, 
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too retiring he shunned the drawing 
room in 1 the political platform alike he 
loved to wrestle not with a political 
opponent m the pandal or the press but 
with the world the flesh and th° De\ il 
m the solitude of pra\er He kept no 
private secretan inspired no personal 
paragraohs in the da ly papers ne\ er 
even becanv* director of a Sw adeshi Joint 
stock. Rank or Factory V potential great 
man with «u h antiquated prejudices 
cannot he labelled as a twentieth centun 
Indian Nation u lder 
Within th Bralimo Samaj itself he was 
a power onl\ bv reason of his character . 
and intellect and not b\ reason of Ins 
status or following This w as the conse- 
quence of the evolution through which 
the Samaj is p issing The fiery unkempt 
John Knox type of Bralimo preacher which 
was so much to the front m the eighties 
of the last century has disappeared 
Even the sons of the East Bengal High 
landers have become city bred toned 
down respectable house owners not lack 
ing the sense of humour The smooth shaven 
smug Clapham suburban villa ty pe 
of Non comformist of the mid Victorian era 
now seems to rule the Samaj The society 
which congregates in the church now 
demands a high standard of living and that 
meanstlie possession of wealth Shivanath 
never sought w ealth 

With another class of our people the 
successful preacher is the facile rhetorician 


who can appeal to the emotions raise a 
mist of tears of bhakti among Ins audience 
and (metaphorical!) ) drown reason and 
mdiwdual judgment m the roar of a 
Vaishnn\ kirtnn This type was affected 
b\ the keshavites in their latter days 
But Shivanath would neither dance the 
ecstatic dance in the street nor foam in 
the mouth and prophese The saintly 
character in India has a natural tendency 
to gravitate to the celibate sitny nsi type 
(whether l:\ing in his own house or under 
the banyan tree is immaterial) Shi\a 
nath howe\ cr was n man of action and 
the father of a family He therefore could 
not satisfy the adorers of the Byayknshna 
Gos\ ami or Ramknshna Paramlmnsa ty pe 
But the disappearance of such a fearless 
lo\er of truth and righteousness such n 
sincere belie\er and de\out leader in 
pray er is specially to be regretted at the 
present day The third generation from 
converts becomes atheists The «pnng tide 
oftheistic enthusiasm which marked the 
seventies and eighties of the last century 
has already begun to ebb 
The Sea of fa th 

Was once too at the full and round earth s 

shore 

Laj like the folds of a bright girdle furl d 
But now 1 only hear 
Its melancholy long w ithdraw ing roar 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the mgl t w nd dow n tl e \ a«t edges drear 
And naked sh ngles of the \ orld 

Jadunath Sarkar 


WAR WORK Or INDIANS IN BRITAIN 
II 

THE MILITARl EFFORT 
B\ Mrs St Nihal Singh 


I N spite Of their pretensions to know m Britain and for that matt t j 
India even better than Indians them tvould assume 1 . , matt ' r ln 

n«v°„ s about the attitude that Indians ascertain kat Sanf’^ThT 1 ’ Umted 
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TI esc thei felt were d ingerous precedent*, 
and might grateh interfere with the 
prndeges and monopolies tint thej enjoi 
e l is superior beings 

Indians at British Uim credits utd 
Inns rf Court found that war or no 
war tlce cculd not enter the Offerers 
Traimn„ C rp*> though their British 
fc.Hr w students no lie t ter tli in thev were 
liettV l^elv admitted to obtain training to 
ijuahfi is i immissioned officers in the new 
small mints ind if jierchancc thej w tn. 
dilc to secure the rtcpusite training it 
wns unhkeli that in the end they would lie 
giicn commissi ms 

Lien medical commissions were not 
c is\ to >1 tain an 1 m mi qualified 
Indians *. night them in min \ftcr the 
tragic breakd >w n in Mesoj ot.imi.a the 


kingdom tliought of the t ertuan attempt 
to dominate the world The casual manner 
in winch they made these cn juiries did not f 

conceal their anxiety 

Indians in Britain ns in India did not 
keep the Anglo-Indians on the qui me iciy 
long Umost without thinking certainly 
wtthout deraan lm„ an\ quit! pro quo 
thci decided to do nil m their f ower tc 
strengthen the British hanl in tl e j rose £ 

cution of the struggle 

India s determination made the Bntish fSK" 

jxrojle at large almost delirious with joi pc _ ‘ 

Butt! ere were Anglo Inch ms in Britain 
as there were no douht in India who z~ 

were aghast at the prospect of mcmliers of I"* I 

a subject race heathen to boot being 

transported to Luroiie to fight against Jemakr An in ^ngh who jonm jed 
Chmtuin Eurapew »„,1 more 

nt the i ka of In bans sen mg on terms tif , Ko icn anl -it other Military II r tnl for 


icjualitr with the Bnt is} rank and flc Indian* 
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Porcsli Lat Roy \\ lio ed as a pm ate in 

the Honourable Artillery Company, and was 
in Trance almost from the beginning of the war 

situation somewhat improsed in regard to 
medical commissions But even towards 
the end of the war when the shortage of 
medical men had become most acute, 
Indian medical men and medical students 
in this country were not taken in the 
^oynl Army Medical Corps, though they 
1 it easy to obtain positions as House 
„.ons in hospitals, and as locum ten cu* 
lor British doctors who had gone into the 
army. 

Fki\ate> and N. C. O.’S. 

Any Indian in the United Kingdom 
could, of course, volunteer. But so far ns 
I could sec, no one in authority showed 
am particular enthusiasm at their joining 
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the British arm}* even as privates. Some 
Indian young men were actually refused 
admission into British Regiments. I aib 
told, for instance, by Mr. Poresli Lai Roy 
(the eldest son of the Public Prosecutor 
of Calcutta) that 2nd Sportsman’s Batal. 
lion and the Kensington Regiment, would 
not have him. And Poresh Lai had made 
a brilliant record as a sportsman while 
at a well-known public school in London ( 
and at Cambridge 1 

How well I remember that in the early 
da) s of the war Indians keen upon fighting 
lor the Empire were told that they could 
not expect to beadmitted into the British 
Army, when there was a long line of 
Britons waiting to be enrolled as soon 
there were vacancies in the Territorial 
establishment It was pointed out to 
them, however, that, since the number of 
sick and wounded was bound to be very 
large, and the establishment for rendering 
medical relief was sure to prove inadequate ) 
they would be able to render valuably 
service to their King and Empire by 
qualifying themselves as Red Cross* 
workers. 

Young Indians in Britain were, howe\er, 
in no mood to be deflected from their 
purpose so easily. They felt that they 
were regarded as members of an inferior 
race — and even cow ardly . Above all they 
desired equality of treatment— at any rat«j 
equality of opportunity to serve. In Iov<$ 
for liberty and deiotion to the common 
cause they yielded to none. In mental and 
moral qualities they rerlxutdy rl.y ry*f Xog 
behind young Britons Not a few of them 
had distinguished themselves on the cricket, 
hockey and football grounds and in golf 
and boxing, and had won many champion- 
ships \\ hat wonder that many of these 
young men felt that the suggestion that 
they should engage in medical relief instead 
of leading men in action, as British 
students no 1 letter fitted to do so than 
they were doing, was a reflection upon 
their mental, moral and physical qualities, 
and a \eritable badge of racial and social 
inferiority 1 

Had not Indian leaders used all the 
persuash e powers that they possessed, 
it is quite possible that man\ of the Indian 
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students would have Wt that if even in 
w ar time, they were not good enough to 
be treated on p3r w ith their British fellow 
students at Universities and Inns of Court 
they would simplj stand aside and do 
nothing Mr and Mrs Gandhi Mrs 
barojmi Naidu and Mr B N Basu were 
m Britain at the time and reinforced 
the effort made bi the Indians more or 
less perraanentU settled in the Lmted 
Kingdom to convince the young Indians 
that when a conflict was raging the\ 
should not thiak of their own dignity 
bat should be willing to perform am 
service no matter how low Ij that might 
be assigned to them Tneir entreaties 
pre\ ailed and a considerable numlicr of 
Indians residing in the Unite 1 Kingdom 
at the time placed their sen ices uncon h 
tionally at the d sposal of the Govern 
ment 

This attitude made it possible to 
organise at the end of August 1914 a 
group of Indians whom Dr James Canthe 
who befriended Dr Son N at Sen the Chinese 




Pr vote tmolcl Nundj wf o served almost 
fr m tie tom men cement of the war in the 
It A MC 


partiot undertook to tram for medical 
relief v> ork T o\\ ante the en 1 of September 
it was deci led to organise n Tichl \mbu 
lance Training Lorps in connection with 
the Red Cross Society of nh chi gate 
an account in m y last article on tins 
subject 

Among tl c young Ind ans in the United 
Kingdom there were however some who 
in spite of all obstacles were determined 
to press for the opj ortunitv to fight 
‘sooner or later some of them got their 
chance 

One of these pioneers was Mr K 
Bonarjee a grandson I I elieve of the late 
Mr Womesh Chunder Bonarjee When 
hostilities commenced he was at Oxford 
and managed somehow to get into the 
Offcers Training Corps In the course of 
time he got a commission AH sorts of 
yarns are spun some plausible some other 
wase to explain how this fair skinned 
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Mr. G V. Utam Singli, an Indian Barrister, 
who was a member of the Indian Volunteer 
Corps, and later served as a special constable 
in London. 

young Indian succeeded where others of 
his race had failed. And many amusing 
tales are told about the anxiety that his 
success caused to the caste that monopo- 
lised commissions. Whatever the truth 
of these yarns may be, this much is certain, 
that Lieutenant Bonaijee was sent out to 
Egypt where, I believe, he remained till 
the end of the campaign. 

Mr. Kersliap Ardesir Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the grandson of India’s Grand Old man, 
did not get a commision, but left Christ’s 
College (Cambridge) to join the Middlesex 
Regiment in 1915. He went out to France 
early in 1916, as a Lance Corporal, and 
later became a Sergeant. He was the 
hero of several daring exploits. On one 


occasion, for instance, 1 he ’bayoneted a 
German officer who hud shot a wounded 
British Tommy. He was wounded in a 
charge and sent to a hospital in Cheshire, 
England. Upon recovering he was honour- 
ably discharged. Quite recently he was 
recommended for a Commission and sent 
to a Cadet Camp But of that later. 

Another under-graduate of Cambridge 
who, shortly after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities, joined the Honourable Artillery 
Company — the oldest regiment in Britain — 
was Porcsh Lai Roy, to whom I have 
already referred. He spent three years in 
France, part of the time doing duty in the 
trenches with his unit, where he received a 
wound in 1915, and part of the time doing 
regimental transport work on roads ex- 
posed to shell fire, as will be seen later, 
towards the end of the war he was recom- 
mended for a Commission. 

Jogendra Sen, who, as a scholar of the 
Association for the Advancement of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Education for Indians, 
had taken the B. Sc., in Britain, joined the 
West Yorkshire Regiment as a private, 
and w as killed while in action in France 
He was given a military funeral and the 
officer of the Company in w hich lie served 
wrote of him that he was one of the best 
in the Company, and “died like a soldier 
doing his duty and doing it well.” 

Another young Bengali who enlisted 
early in the war was Mr. A. K. Das 
Gupta, who was studying motor engineer- 
mg in Britain when hostilities began. 
After a short training he was sent over to 
France, where he was attached to the 
transport section of the Army Service 
Corps, and rendered extremely useful ser- 
vice. A friend tells me that at present he 
1S ^ ie British Army of Occupation. 

Mr. B. Muthu, the eldest son of Dr. 
Chown Muthu, the great Indian tuber- 
culosis specialist who maintains (for 
British patients) a large sanitorium at 
wells, Somersetshire, and Mr. A. Nundy, 
the son of Dr E Nundy of Brixton, a 
suburb of London, ga\e up their medi- 

1n Londou and joined the 
BntishAnny as Privates Private Muthu, 

in France for a time, was sent 
to Palestine, where he remained 'until 
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officers One of them, Mr L K Roy (the 
youngest son of Mr P L Roy of Calcutta) 
has been sent to Sandhurst to undergo 
tmmng along with fi\c Indians “who 
recently arrived from India The others 
Bonaijee, Rudra, and Mr \ N Bhola 
Nanth, son of Colonel Bhola Nanth, until 
recently Assistant Director of Medical 
Service in Mesopotamia, were same time 
ago sent to Indore for training 

From tins survey Jt is clear that inspite 
of the most fervid Imperial patriotism and 
dogged determination shown by young 


Indians m the United Kingdom, the powers 
that be bate lept the door leading to 
military rauL almost as tightly shut as 
when hostilities began It matters little 
to Indians whether one department or 
another in Whitehall is to blame What 
matters is that 19 months after His 
Majesty s Government announced with 
a flourish of trumpets that the colour bar 
had been remoi ed, less than a dozen 
Indians have been gn cn the opportunity 
of obtaining training in Britain to qualify 
themselves to become military officers 
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English 

Tne Home nM> -THEtt oblo by Rabindranath 
Tagore Translated into English ( Vacmi/hm) 
Pp 29f+I0 One dollar 75 cents 

This novel of modern Indian life in the days 
of the great Swadeshi movement in Bengal is 
Rabindranath s reply to Arabindo Ghosh And 
thereby hangs a tale 

Our wrestlers salatn each other before they 
come to grips and so do our poets At the 
dawn of the present Nationalist agitation 
Tagore published a long poetical salutation 
to Arabindo in his best style A rabmda 

Ra&indrer Laha \amaskar The inspired seer 
of Indian Nationalism was equally sweet on 
Rabindranath And then they began to spar 

Tagore publicly denounced the cult of hatred 
violence and political jugglery taught by some 
of our Nationalist leaders This moral canter 
would be ergued till all ourcountry s hopes in 
Gods world nothing immoral noth ng false 
can triumph in the end Arab ndo (or more 
correctly his pal ) replied in the l ande 
\Iataeam saying that such moral preaching 
was unpractical that a great National regenera 
tion can be effected only by rousing a whirl 
wind of, passions that ui the great churn ng 
of the Indian mind « b ch must precede the 
construction of our new heaven poison and 
nectar n! Ice must be expected to nse to the 
surface that we must awaken the entire nian 
m India in passionate insurrection against the 
existing order and then somehow in the end 
the good will triumph over the evil of the 
Revolution Mr II pin Chandra Pal also 
preached Rousseaus dangerous doctrine that 
the minority (here the Fast Bengal Maham 
madam) must be compelled to be free that t 


those people who through ignorance or self 
interest cannot accept the Swadeshi cult must 
be coerced tojoin the National st ranks in short 
that Rab ndranath a dreamy poet living in an 
etberial atmosphere far away from our real 
world w as a preacher of love and sweetness 
(as trabindo styled him) but a eh Id in politics 
and our war with the Anglo Ind an bureaucracy 
cannot be conducted in hid gloves 

Rabindraoath d d not reply immediately 
The moral shock that he had received forced 
him to leave the Swadeshi camp and seek to 
heal hts stricken heart in the rural quiet of 
Shanti Niketan But he 
In meditation dwelt 

And shaped hi3 weapon with an edge severe ' 
That reply is no polemical tract or platform 
oration but a novel — the Home and the World 
[Chare If urt) tbe moral of which he who runs 
may read 

Here in the comer of Bengal selected ns tic 
scene the fiery orator (Sandip blar ng ) openly 
preaches that all the baser passions of man 
roust be roused if w e are to save our country 
that copybook morality a sober decorous 
conduct on the part of our people w ill not serve 
this high purpose that the moral and intellectual 
elevation of onr countrymen for ensuring true 
national union and love of independence is too 
slow a process and will be thwarted bv the 
al cn bureaucracy and that w e hare only to 
set fire to onr house and the myrtenous force 
of Goodness w ill somehow ^>r other present us 
with a newer and better home a« the result! 
He openly justifies force and fraud in the great 
cause of the Motherland He would shut I a 
eyes to the enormous drag of so many mill on 3 
of ignorant Muhammadans acid depressed 
and instead of following the sJory 
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but sure process of concerting them cleiatmg employed for a personal purpose to win an 
them making ^friends with them —he hoped to ignorant woman In mg within the circle of the 
achieve a speech success by hoodwinking home’ Cmt the rules of pm ate morality be 
them coercing them ndmg roughshod o\cr snftlj abjured m politics ’ 
them ns negligible factors The whole novel 


proves that these are not negligible factors and 
that a nationalist India when not based upon 
strength of character hearty union and true 
obliteration of differences is a house built on 
<and The storm came the ram descended 
and the Nationalist New Jerusalem fell (in 
Bartsal) and tragic was the fall of it With 
this tragedy the novel ends 

But Ravindranath is too clever nn artist to 


jAmvvm Svrkak 

Studifs in Mughal India Jiuhinath Sirkar 
/I Pp 313, V C Sircar S. Sons Calcutta 
Rs 2 

Professor Sarhar needs no introduction to 
the public The present a olumc is the second 
edition of lus Historical Lssnjs' with no less 
than twel\e new essays on various topics 
Written mins usual simple and graceful stvle 
write a sermon and label it ns a novel "The “Professor Sarhar s essays are aery clinrmmg 
Home and the 11 orld is much more than a indeed He possesses that rare gift of making 
political parable Indeed readers ignorant of highly learned subjects easily intelligible and 
recent Bengal historj will reli«li it none the less productions of his mature scholarship as they 
for altogether missing its political significance arc these essays will be equally interesting to 
for the abiding interest of the book lies m its the serious student and laj readers Here will 
unfolding a grave human problem with Jane they find all that is known about the dad} 
Austen s delicncv of touch and subtle analysis life of two great Mughal Fmperors the revenue 
of character The problem is bow does the regulations of Aiirangzcbe, soin* account -of 
cloister virtue of the Hindu home fare in the Art and Education in Muhammadan India, the 
wade world outside’ Hitherto Hindu wives education of a Mughal prince and also learned 
hav e led a sheltered life within the family circle treatises on \ anous other historical topics To 
we have set up walls round them not so much these have also been added biographical sketches 
out of -suspicion as from a desire to protect them °f tw o great Hindu Historians of Medieav al 
We have been giving our daughters m India Blmnsen and Ishwardas Nngar, William 
marriage before they could know what lerapta Guiue a European scholar and Khuda Bakhsh 
tionis And thev have been models of virtue the Indian Bodley Such a work would have 
But how vv ould such v irtue stand the strain of gone through several editions in n single vear 
the world outside the harem walls where men in Europe but here in India it vv ill be considered 
and women move freely’ Would not freedom a great thing that it lias seen a second editiou 


under proper chaperoning in the earlj jenrs 
have braced their characters and made them 
able to guard themselves li! c the free woman 
hood of the West or even of Maharashtra’ The 
In«li girls carefully herded bj Catholic priests 
in all their acts are models of virtue at home 
but the same Irish girl breaks down hopelessly 
when thrown on her own guardianship as an 
cm grant in New Yorl because she has never 
been taught to take care of her elf 


at nil Ever> student of Indian History should 
provide himself with a cop}, as the price is 


within the means of almost all 

S N S 

Guj VRATI 

Sakshar Jivan tx the I ite 

Goxardbanram Madhtvrim Tripatlu 1! 1 
LL D printed it the A irnaya 5s -a r Press 
Queen Bee the heroine of our novel at ram C* Trin-,Pi U 30,1 A-miana/a 

home is all that a wile should be But as soon a coloured Cloth bound with 

ns she enters the w orld her unformed character ° f th ' " nter P P 300 

imperceptibly driven b} the irresistible force »“ , ’ 

environment and incident into a stage pf * mc ‘™cholj interest attaches to this publicn 

develop nent which rums her home and appals " s Y! e ' vr ‘ ter died before he could com 

her own self Dr Tagores pitiless scalpel lias C" 1 * „ u firbt appeared about eighteen v ears 
dissected her heart at even step of this tragic Sf f ? J na S az me Article in the quarterlv 
change and herein 1 es his hteran craftsman tion^of ^ V* e t,m e attracted tie £tten 

■>"P '“??>’ vernacular renter. *s" t ktuc'ir tIl,n 1 ktt ' b 5 the ph.losophicnl 

hav e denounced thi« novel as a pl-a for free love 1 lent to it owing to the 

and the w recking cf v edd»d life* writers predilection for the subject However 

Apart from its personal and deeper sicnt were j Iierae . for tho'e who 

.nces as described hr me above can nc'ftot 'ay » tl,at, hap. 

the novel au 


ficances as described by me above can we not till iL “ Q cultured it ay in that shape 

detect m the noveP an ironical laughter of brin®™!T& Kynauujaram conceived the idea of 
Tagore’ Is not he here telling his opponents tr» 11 ° i 4 &S ^ ra ^ e booIv Irt addition 
in the Swadeshi camp that he has renounced Tnnatb^m displayed b} the late Mr 

30U just.fr force and fraud « imposmr bX I™ thc J !‘ erar ^ 1* hved 

the unwilling ignorant miuonti ShoUrs as Tv„s 8Uch notabIe 
the ran,. mia „ p'!i°at” n^. 


Swadeshi t 

How ^ ould vou like to i 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Mr Jayaswal s Discovery of two 
Saisunag statues 

Mr Jayaswal claims to have discovered in 
the two statues still in the Bharlmt gallery 
of the Indian Museum the portrait statues 
of two Saisunag Kings Udayin and Nandivar 
dhun Mr 0 C Gangoly has given a history 
of their discovery and a full summary of Mr 
Jayaswal s arguments m the October number 
of tli s Review Discovered by Buchanan in the 
second decade of the last century these statues 
had hitherto attracted very little attention and 
been rightly or wrongly supposed to be the 
images of two Ynhshas on the authority of 
the Late General Cunningham who read the 
inscriptions on the scarfs as \akhe Achu Sati 
(or m) giha and \ahhe Sanatananda Mr 
Jayaswal however has rejected this reading and 
offered another \ccordmg to him the inscrip- 
tions should be read as Bbage Aclio Chhom 
dbi«c nnd Sapahliate \ at a Nandi He tells us 
that Acho and Vata arc but variants of Aja and 
\urti and from the Puranas as well as the 
Pradyota list of the Kings of A\ anti it can 
be proved that these were but other names of 
Ud-mn nndNnndt \ardhan rcspectnely From 
the Pratuna Natakam of Bhasa it appears that 
m ol len days custom demanded that portrait 
statues of departed kings should be installed in 
family temples The script of the inscriptions 
w as pre \sokan as the two strokes alphabets 
of the Asoka inscriptions were undoubtedly a 
decadent form nnd therefore a later evolution 
of the three strokes alphabets of the inscriptions 
in question Prom purely art consideration 
Mr Aron Sen has (according to Mr Jayaswal) 
arrived at the conclusion that the«enre specimens 
of ore Mnury nn sculpture All these severally 
and collcctncly goto pro\c according to Mr 
Jayaswal that the«c two statues represent the 
Sammnga Kings Udayin nnd Nnndi \ nrdlinn 
Mr K D Banerji accepts the indcntification 
l ut he is of opinion thnt tl c inscription cannot 
be earl er than the first century B L 

Mr O C ( angoly like n trne art critic 
refrains from passing nny opinion on the n~c of 
inscriptions bnt by comparing the two statues 
in question with two other images of known 
date an 1 character 1 c upholds the vnw or Cun 
n ingham He is of op ntoa that these are by 


•rot two \nk*has nnd in sjpporl of his 
'i; '»r u “ •'iH'nnly of no other special ,t but 
Mr AninSn again 

In tic mcVnti e Mr Jayaswal s reading 


"u S ° ^ 1 " ls keen challenged by tw o lecturers of 
the Calcutta University Mr Rama Prasad 
'"handa and Dr Ramesh C Majtimdar have 
offered different readings of these tw o msenp 
tions in the March number of the Indian Anti 
differing m their readings both 
Air Chanda and Dr Majumdar ngree about the 
age of the script they are strongly of opinion that 
the characters of the epigraphs have striking 
resemblance with the Bralimi character of the 
Kushan Age In support of their view the tw o 
scholars give many references to old inscriptions 
which however will not be intelligible to the 
ordinary reader 

The epigraphs according to Mr Chanda 
should be read as Bhaga Aehaeliha Ninka and 

™i ha .w rr S. ta Nan, J' ,But Dr Majumdar 
opines that they simply g,se the date of the 

fk’laS , a a 7i 5h °“ ld . b ,' r f“, d as Gatc Letlehliai 

i^,i?n„ < ‘i h t 5 'f; r t 4of , t , hc ^eehchhana haring 
erpired) and Yakhe Sam Vajiaam 70 (the figure 
f n^si ha ( mad ') “ the year 70 of the baps) 
Mr D T a™™T| d . ar f 3 rth " ' Ir fP" s «"’t even if 
ls correct lus identifi 

of Ihe Pa n ra„as C fa nC “ Pte,i , H “ ’"lerprctation 
a , cT urnn . ns *or example is untenable ns 
S2 tal,,n > * h ' Bhag&ataPurn™ mean. 

5£s=sSHw3^~= 

Gnpta and b igt&iapala had a sel” ^ E " a 
Snrapala But nl,o 1 as ctrr I "?” d r l '™' 

doolie c^fclhoa ‘timtOie ,to ndS “ ,0 " e “ Il!s 
statues and the ™,i,nhs " " , ' lr 's. |,0rlra,t 

Jt*-2*aSS *" n T 

p'Ssssx 

that the statues nee but .eon. R „nd “ co ”' ">ccd 
Mr Arun Sen bn. „l<o ehaS h?, a PParentlj 

is therefore high time for Mr i n ^ S °P ,n| otu It 

Air Jnwiswil % rej 1\ 13 eagerly ftwmtmg 

ScRF\I>RA\vni Si X 
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»/ .be rSS,“ s Jj,j h t , of “«f 


S-'S? bpfmn,w^ }r 

mountains J rest * “T desert nod by 


r ®nd Manly Endeavour 

«/ tbn °> »™c c Ea„ crj , 

and the crooked ThV“ n °” ff ?d ? f ^' t,lcst ''night cn, fT>rno look U n onlr to* r ,°‘ of «1lnh 
bn learnt but .loald Svtr “pj, ,1 "“>«“ S’i i," NtaS. or,,™ 'K, fllL 11 ', 1k ' 

when it i* resorted to hi put , n 0,1 C3tc ept , 1 ‘/luaijihs their '' ls {^tc nlone 

ness shou! 1 be ract hr wbcn crooke 1 *P«n Is upon destiny there r n Th i° U *’ * rn,n faU 

not coofi le too ntofh er^° ,nf ” ° nc I r °?, * ' tho “‘ human^^rt T ^ «“««« 

P^moo Tnedserra n ,s a h?uIlX KtV Cner *« '» «» X.c. 

p?sgfg=p r 

wmmm supsss 

Irv ■® - -*ssrw!SB «■!»•« 

; 7 tl.apith 0< talk Urn the numfer „“r b,, d „, Jt | 

thin one-sivth ns rercnn^IVnm *,* ncts , more ,ln nted save by the numt.Z* !•?’ n °t be 

panion for l.o„ t , np gamble S'?" I" 1 tbemeeiv,, £"'„," h ° bate 

fSTLi?€s && Ss 

for severe punishments A strict svsh™?«? arc showing continued proofs ™» tho,ewh ® 

fi.Mtrkfe'Ss-a ^'"^siSsMSwss 

rennno. The mmu tcra should be Iearnif I?*'? n fart,ler n »<l larger CTant^i P ToRt will 
Tb Ik „ s ,b„M talM 
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five hundred thousand a year when it is in fuU 
working order The scheme is in strict accord 
with the desire so frequently expressed at 
mectim s of working class organisations to the 
effect tint our educational sy stem shall provide 
a broad road for nil children who show them 
selves to have ability The only present draw 
had to the scheme is that it docs not provide 
for cases of late development It often happens 
that a bo> who has reached the leaving age at 
an elementary school has not yet shown tla 

f iower winch is Intent w ithm him and it is to 1 c 
lonod that alt future schemes of scholarships 
will provide a menus of ready access to the 
universities for able students from our new 
continuation schools These institutions still 
linger blit when they arc established it will be 
of the greatest possible importance to prevent 
them from becoming so narrow lv vocational 
that they afford uo outlet for ability winch i* 
not strictly teclimcnl 

The spirit underlying this new method 
is opposite to that of the bureaucratic 
method pre\ alcnt in India Here the 
officially approved idea is to raise the 
tuition fees higher and higher and then 
to pretend that poor boys of ability hat e 
been given sufficient opportnmtv and 
opening b\ the grant of a v cry small and 
limited number of scholarships 


America's Fight Against 
Venereal Disease 

I outiff Men of India quotes an article 
from the New Republic of New York on 
' The Fight Against Venereal Disease 
■which observes — 

Wlicn the history of America s participation 
in the great war comes to be written no finer 
achievement w ill be recorded to her credit than 
the unending battle against sex indulgence and 
venereal d sense in the Army The success of 
the efforts to repress prostitution on this side 
of the Atlantic are already fairly well I nowfl 
Now that peace has come some account can be 
given of the measures taken by General Pershing 
to protect the American Expeditionary Torces 
from this menace J 

The Federal Government has pledged its 
word that as far as care and vigilance can 
accompl sh the result the men committed to its 
charge will be returned to the homes and com 
inumties that so generoisly gave them with no 
scars except those won in honourable confl ct 
These were the words of President Wilson in 
April 1918 Through the Surgeon general of 
the Army and the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities the Government ha* 
1 out ** programme for combntingprostitu 


lion and venereal diseases without parallel 
nny other count rv It was founded on the 

proved principle that sexual continence was not 
only possible for soldiers but was also high” 
desirable from the standpoint of physical 
efficiency moral* nnd morn/e Its chief features 
were education of the men repression °* 
disorderly resorts provision of healthful inter 
csting nnd construCtiv e rccrcntion propliy lax»*« 
or inrlir treatment for men who had exposed 
thcmscfvc* punishment for tho«L exposed who 
failed to tal e prophylaxis nnd finallv expert 
treatment for those who either came into the 
army nlrcadv infected or broke through all the 
barriers set up hv the mihtnrv authorities 

Venereal Disease in India. 

\w Ivwbw the subject of v enercal disease 
lias not vet received the attention winch, 
from the pliy sical nnd moral huv oc caused 
by it, it deserves But it has begun to 
receive attention Prof K f Shah of 
Mysore contributes a very plain spoken 
article on the subject to the Social Sen ice 
Quarterh of Bombnv He very rightly 
condemns the iniquitous practice of 
parents getting their profligate sons 
married to pure girls, in the hope that 
thereby the y oung men may be cured of 
their profligacy What is even worse, the 
parents sometimes e\ en educated parents 
of high character, of these girls agree to 
such marriages Professor Shah suggests 
the passing of a law allowing of divorce 
on the ground of infection from venerea! 
disease The suggestion would certainly 
deserve the serious consideration of legis 
lators as soon as a practical xwcaws were 
pointed out for the honourable support 
of the w ife nnd her children if am 

Diminishing: Number of Hindus 

In the course of a well informed statis 
tical article on Infant Mortality m India ” 
contributed to the Vedic Aflame an 

table” ,P ubl,C J! t ? Ws % the following 
table how Hindus and Jams have 
decreased and Musalmans Sikhs and 
k-hnstians have increased in three 
decades — ^ 

NUMBER PER 10 000 Or POPULATION 
u . 1881 1891 1901 1911 

tS," 5 74 ?i 7a » 7034 Jill 

10 io 96 
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Franchise forlnd.an Women 


m. _ woaen 

pndiim subm,Ued W to P ?h e t3 the f mem0 
hcmentarv co mmittc “ ,* h ' J°‘”' P™ 
'aidu m support of f, V Ir ? 
women Tfc„ m , c , hls0 fo f Indian 

rightlv pleads rloqnenflv and 


■; “iWSSsS 1 *'•>■ .i«, 
™i4”nw“i?„ h s f v, s frv n "* ,re " 
tes st; ’j?s- <V£*r , ‘“ 
KKi £ f d .reSvir“” 

comn leship with W h «*? Malem “ ht tnd 
" m wa 

distinction m r the' a”s *and haS "° n br,ll, tnt 

and oriental £m2? «F a< F\ medl ««* 
the Courts and Senates S „r1? e hoW * office in 
Bombay University .tf 3 ,, Pmversittes 1 l e 
Benares and the \\ omen's I f‘ n<,U Un * ,frs, ty of 
^‘Vationa! UtaEStV * of Poona 

ti.r C and a m«,e, e Ihe h h« s C proT^ h t ’ l,cnt ln I,tera 

ttet and resource in admimlf? her consu mraate 
}' es a^ intricate «& “& ,' Mt P™Pcr 
hevond all question herrnn« D fi den, onstrated 
organise arnf sustain CTeaT c ' l P ac >‘y to 

t 101,3 and large phiWhrni? tl0ai ' ,n,t, tu 
social service" She h™ £? missions for 
associated with tie pol »,cU 1,*V P** m '«ntty 
»>pl Bing the voice oFher the cou ntry 

measures of un J0St and „J ffnat,orl a ffamst all 

bk JT ‘he PartitiCySt^nh'p Ic 8? latj0n 
|“; , fo“r"L' CO a"„T?„ZS 

pi Ss.1 

Swadeshi Movement imnnnT r , *? a4el and the 
and lender, Mahatma b ;'i °i 7 fneod 

to ameliorate the co„d tmn of^ ^ eflbrts 
nndaffltttal members of our So^e^' prt,Sttl 

the P^ammc“ofonf g^ t m 

at,? /if s SVT as^s 

Conferences buTlL*™?", Soc,-U 
been called upon to 0t ^ ^. frc 1 nentI y 

direct their policies harmon dc Orations 

stresSES-* to '“S 

*he W^.„d s , vs that . ," S thc 


I readdr concede that ,* _ , . 

ai.IJTfcSffcS 

Although It is no part of 
°r inj n s s on to ash f or -, n f r mandate 

preferential treatment for un ' Cot, 7 cesc ' 0n °r 

constrained to snj that I faH^' 1 J am 54,11 
ttlicn the interests of small J !’ 11( Jcrstand 
or m o,„„„ feg „, rM '“'"' POWsd m.nonltes 
W hi It ,1, gilt not be possible V p ! ° US car e 
‘o cc tend a s milar ch»,t urse of tunc 
to the Purdalmashin m those iT l t ' on *' d "ation 
area, „ I.em cistern .Sf? JJ* ‘T M 
1 am sun. that her , n .? dy . e " forctd for 
exercised with mtellgcnce anTrfic US /' 0,l> b<f 

pr «f«oV,'S^S“i* h 'S™ 

this old social custom lL^ Sor dements of 
the other all time honon^Sal t,1 S t !‘ k * 
social observances and usarfin, 7 obso! cte 
syitem can no longer tbe Purdah 

must readjust itself fo thT^^ds^and 1 d hIe bnt 

pilgrim democracy 0f ft betero ffcnoqs 

dS 1 »"^5. ffs? r»'" of 

Gojr.1 ,„d fc «nl pS? “ 

snt™j «.» Id te iSS."’, «» 

Chnat.an Commun.t.es of .h. w, o lkh 1,1(1 
Punjab and the Brahmn <5«£? ya , Sama J of 

Whether the franchise be one S g7^ t f£ 
propmy their inclusion ivould mV fe °/ of 
or deflect the a„ ma . e.eeto ra . .„“seS'e«, , “ b 

Mr II W Wolff' e- , „ 


•duuuun stores 

'« - IL.-'ils ™ t r ° f ; h Co ^ 

..doatae, J> 7 la “ ts a “Lkrt “ £ ”?“? 

X 1 ™. 1 ,,;” tafd „ g a°d° dS ° f 

cottage, ndnsfnes S„^- a ',/ rodocts or 
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oue of these London stores, whj there 
should not be also a corresponding “Indian 
Department ’ m his giant establishment 
The British public are at present distinctly 
under the influence of a patriotic sentiment 
which makes them purchase zealously bj 
preference articles made under the shadow of 
tin. Union Jack And encouragement of Indian 
cottage industries so 1 added would be a work 
of laudable patriotism The manager’s repl\ 
w as this that in the first place Indian Cottage 
Ind tstries are not organised as Japanese are 
There appears to be no cohesion no co ordina 
t on among them there are no offers — at anv 
rate in a collective shape In the second place 
tlie Japanese goods offered are goods of esta 
blished utility wh ch are in demand and nre 
accordingly readilv bought up Indian Cottage 
made goods offered arc not of the same useful 
description But the gentleman offered to meet 
me to this extent Supposing that an offer 
were made to him of useful Indian Cottage 
made goods not mere knicknacks on sale or 
return be would be read} as an experiment 
to make a good show of them to see now such 
business would answer If it did answer it 
stands to reason tha + he w ould gladly nnl e 
a standing feature of it Vnd if he were to 
do this quite e\ idently his competitors in 
the large store line would be compelled to follow 
suit In this waj a market in this countrv 
would come to be established No v tl c 
question is in the fir t place whether Indian 
cottage Industries can be so handled as to make 
them produce articles of the kind required 
offered through one agency in sufficient bulk 
and in the second whether persons capacitated 
by their means to stand the racl et could be 
found to shoulder the risk of the venture 
Seeing how great w ould be the benefit to India 
if the venture were to succeed one would think 
that there must be a sufficient number of such 
both in India and in this country to gi\e their 
guarantee It is for India to begin If a good 
start is male there we Shall be able to bestir 
ourselves here 

There is in Calcutta a societj for the 
encouragement of home industries and 
probablv there are similar societies m 
other cities They should take up Mr 
Wolff s suggestion 

Cantain D L Richardson on the 
Hindu s Rcccptlvcness 

Mr Gokulnatli Dnar quotes m Ins 
fourth article in the Educational Review 
(Madras) on ' Some Indian Educationists 
Bengal" the following tribute which 
Captain D I Richardson paid to the 
-eceptiveness of the Hmdn in ml 


A teacher of Hindu y outh has a singular!) 
easy task to perform It is impossible to be 
extravagant in an estimate of the young Hindu 
intellect He must be a dull teacher, indeed 
from whom a Hindu student would learn 
nothing If I had had my own couptr} m « a 
to teach instead of young Hindus I certamn 
never should have been half so successful an 
instructor as y ou are pleased to regard me 
It was my extreme good fortune to ha\e to 
deal with pupils whom almost an> grown 
Englishman of ordinary education could teach 
the literature of the IN est — in fact they almost 
taught themselves They* are not like the 
waggoner in Alsop s Fables who implored 
Jupiter to help him to get his waggon out of 
the deep rut Oh no mj man said the god 
3 ou must put 3 our own shoulder to the 
wheel The native student is always reach 
to put his own shoulder to the vjheel and 
save his teacher all unnecessarv labour 

A fair minded teacher would now admit 
that the Indian student has onginalit) 
as well as receptiveness 

Hospitals in Medieval South India 

In an article in Ever} mans Review on 
Educational Foundations m Medieval 
South India ' Rao Sahib Prof S Krishna 
swamy Aiyangar, m a , sajs that an 
inscription of Rajendra Chola of 11th 
century A D , from a \ ill age m the South 
Arcot District called Ennnyiram, raal es 
provision for an educational institution 
attached to the temple m the locdlitj 

This record nnl eS further provision for a 
free school {DharnhpnlU) It also provides for 
three w ater sheds 

This gives us clearly to understand that 
institutions whose object was education-such 
as education was understood to be about eight 

hundred Nears from our date-did exist and 
something like even free schools were known 
m those da } s It may be noted that Rajendra 
V extended from A D 1011 to 
\ D 1012 nndposstblj A D 10+4 » 

A Mfdibvax II os rn 1 ax 
A nother interesting record referring to tic 
reign of another of the great Chola rulera of the 
eleventh century lira Rajendra Devn g lV es 

the details of the provision made for a hospital 

a school and a hostel from the funds assigned 
to a temple in the first instance 

. ?°t ng the ■SrSL"*™ flddcd to the 

bv this \ttnn VadAiro vvas the Jneannath 
}£ a .?! tP i a J , ocated school for 

the studj of the \edas the Snstras, Grammar 
Th hostel for students and 

a hospital The students were provided with 
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food, with Ojl for bathing on bnturdays and 
with oil for lamps The hospital was named 
Vlra Solan apparently in the mine of the king 
aad was provided with fifteen b'ds for sick 
people Vraong the staff of the hospital 
provision is made for one. Doctor m whose 
family the privilege of administering medicines 
was hereditary’ One surgeon two sen ants 
to letch drags supply fuel and attend to other 
menial duties Too maidservants for nursing 
the patients and a general 'errant, who 
attended the hospital school and hostel 
Provision was aI«o made for the supply of a 
regular quantity of nee and supply or med cine 
laid in stock for a year of which as many as 
eighteen items are given composed of drugs 
and prepared medicine tinder the ordinary 
Indian pharmacopona A regular supply of 
cow a ghee was assured and proMSion was 
made tor burning one lamp throughout the 
night The inmates of this hospital were to be 
supplied with water brought from Parambalur 
‘scented with cardamoms and Kbas thus roots 
This eleventh century organisation for a 
hospital is illuminating as it gnes us however 
imperfectly a little more ol insght into the 
actual administration of the funds which were 
m the first instance ostensibly made oier for 
the benefit of a temple That educational 
institutions required to be provided with a 
hospital as well as an attached hostel would 
at first sght seem quite a modern idea. That 
the need was felt in the cleieath centun and 
some kind of provision was made for it so early 
is to the credit of the organisers of these msti 
tutious in that compiratirelv early period 

In our ow n day , the rich Hindu temples 
in various parts of India ought to runn 
tain free educational institutions hostels 
and hospitals 

A Blind Leader of the Blind 

Under the heading ‘ The Blind Leading 
the Blind ” Mr St Nihal Singh gives in 
Cast and Uest an interesting and instcuc 
ti\e account of what Sir Arthur Pear&on 
has done for the blind Vs Vr Cynl 
Arthur Pearson he came to London about 
n quarter of n century ago with little 
money, and much ambition ‘When 
approaedmg i)dnnhe*s m-iuh dim wuii 
draw from fleet Street about ten years 
ago he owned and edited several daily 
newspapers, weeklies and monthlies and 
had he not been handicapped bv Fate 
then, is no telling w hat lie tnav not hate 

accomplished * 

When feir Arthur Pearson lost his «ight be 


decided to devote w hat remained of his life ant 
vigour to the cause of the Wind To do that tc 
the best ach outage and also m his own interest 
he decided to learn to be bl ad —as he ficeti 
oasly but none the less significantly puts it. 
For years past he had a valet who helped him 
to dress and looked after him generally He 
began to learn to be blind * by dismissing him 
He desired to show —to hicnselt quite as much as 
to others— that he could dress without any aid 
and that he was not dependent for such a service 
upon others 

For years past Sir ArthurPearson had written 
practically no letters himself but had kept many 
secretaries busy' attending to his correspondence 
He had dictated e\en the articles that he contn 
buted to his ow n papers Vfter brooming blind 
he felt that he must learn to type write lor him 
self And he did Therein I es the measure of 
the man and the secret ofhis ability to help the 
blind 

Vs soon as he had adjusted himself to a w orlrj 
of darkness Sir Vrthur Pearson joined the \a 
tional Institute of the Blind and with that bii*i 
cess ability and vigour that had enabled bint to 
become a dominating figure m the newspaper 
world of Britain in so short a time he found 
ways and means to increase the usefulness ol 
that Institution He began a campaign that 
resulted in bringing m a large sum of mones 
( £2 oO 000 ) 

One of the improvements effected with 
this sum was thatin a comparatxtely short 
timfc he made the hbrnri for the blind, 
printed in Braille the largest and the best 
library of its kind in the word 

Braille is an embossed alphabet ubu.Ii was 
invented in Xh20 by Louis Braille a blind French 
man The characters are formed by means of 
six dots arranged m an oblong three dots deep 
a ul tw o dots \\ ide All the signs an I coutrac 
tioas arc made bv comb nmg thc«e dots in diffe 
rent designs The blind man passes the finger 
tips oi cr the 1 nes of embossed characters and 
U thus able to read 

Sir Arthur founded a Home— “St 
Dunstan's —for Wind soldiers where he 
was canng for over 1500 Winded fighters 
at the end of last rear He arranged that 
ail the men who had lost their sight 
should jjo to a certain hospital 
Vfheu he visited the hospital Sir Arthur took 
with him watches specially made for the use of 
the blind with dots to indicate the places of the 
ord aary numerals and hands slightly raised and 
so strong that their pos tion could be safely felt 
with the fingers. 11 c gave one of these watches 
to each s ghtkss fighter that he met As the 
blind man let his fingers pass over the face of the 
watch aad thereby saw the tune his face 
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would light up with joy. The fact that he had 
been unable to tell the time bad been one .of the 
most depressing circumstances which sightless- 
ness had forced upon him, and the timepiece that 
enabled him to check the fleeting hours made him 
feel more like the sighted persons about him. 
Usually the watch given a blinded soldier by Sir 
Arthur proved the means of making him realise 
that he could, to enlarge extent, make his finger- 
tips take the place of his eyes. 

At the Horae the blind learn not only 
to read Braille, but also a system of 
Braille shorthand and typing, and situa- 
tions arc secured for them in offices 'as 


secretaries and typists. They also become 
telephone operators and masseurs^ They 
learn and take to poultry farming, rabbit 
breeding and keeping, gardening, basket- 
making, mat-making, netting, boot repair- 
ing and joinery. Every man leaving St. 
Dunstan’s is provided with a complete set 
of the tools and apparatus of his trade or 
profession. The blinded soldier’s life is not 
all work and no play. He spends hours 
every day at swimming, rowing, engaging 
in tugs of war, wrestling, boxing or cycling- 
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The Ideal of Bookselling 1 . 

Calcutta book-shops, whether owned 
and managed by Europeans or Indians, 
arc unsatisfactory as regards their capa- 
city to supply both the latest publications 
and books of permanent worth. Probably 
Bombay and Madras book-shops are 
better. -* In Culcutta European booksellers 
sometimes advertise books which they 
have not yet stocked, and if you ask them 
to send you any such book, they write to 
enquire whether they will order out a copy 
for you from London ! It would appear 
that even in England and in the metropolis 
of tile British Empire, booksellers arc un- 
able to wholly satisfv the enlightened 
book-buying public. The Athenaeum has 
l«en writing on “Our Inaccessible 
Heritage,” meaning good old books which 
arc cither difficult to^ obtain or arc quite 
unobtainable. In its second article on the 
subject it exclaims : 

How seldom can one find a bookseller ■who 
in^kef nny continuous effort to stovk or to sell 
book* of Krtna-ent worth’ It will b* »sjd that 
bookselling is a trade hi ; any other A similar 
thing has been rail about jourrahtm; and by 
virtue of ir.n.h repetition it bis eotne to be almost 
true The «upbi«» .need* to be riulted The 
bookseller, like the journalist, should be ton 
,. S il.l> enii >!«« Unt hi> trn.le i» f™» 

I, Sc other ; tb..l hr In' o.r.on.,t..l , tK. mill 
ootmtnhilr. that rrre pint l" fc* . .'hot it. »»» 
i-'ttl town be bn* the opportune; ty the 


centre of an influence equal to that of the school- 
master or the parson He has to resist the ten- 
dency that would make of him merely a clog in 
the machine for distributing a commodity. 

From the experience of our own younger 
days we can testify that 

After all, a good bookshop is a more thrilling 
Place thau any library, however admirable, can 
r? , ^ fbe man with but littlcsparc cash makes 
his decision for better or worse. \Yc do not 
envy the man who cannot look back to at least 
one moment, if only in bojliood, in a bookshop 
when he became as pure an idealist as anv 
saint— when he gave all that he had, and sacrificed 
the pomps and vanities of this w icked world, for 
a book that should be a spiritual possession. 
No library can afford the occasion for struggles 

oS?rtini!r. by tlic nature of hi. 

i. .° r , cour? ?i l!kc Dtl "-' r Kleitl, the ideal 
hud .down for the bookseller is difficult or 
t,ult ' 3 no reason whv lie 
-hould not strive to aim high. 

IitJS!!?* ! l , for the bookseller to 
* ” lo his 'deal «« it is for any other man He 
X, "hU { l n demnnd for the lnr*l- 

eiirr* , his business is to supply »t ti„» a. 
majority of people go to u bookshop n» thev do 
l?«^ ,5X ^2 t,ns; . l, brary. not knowing what*th*\ 
e lias to tie somethin;; of n p*rrholo--..» 

gfSr ‘ 

K > — 3«ncvr.. 3 rr,tl.™hr Aafl ^ 
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to the best of the best filers after oil probable 
half the good books w ill be found among them 
This is his active part on the other side he is 
bound by the honour of hw craft to stock all 
the classics that he can If only tins passu e 
part were more generally performed we imagine 
tcora what they have told us that the publishers 
\v onld not be backw ard in making the heritage 
accessible 

In India it ts not only non official book 
sellers who are still far from the ideal 
the bookselling members of the bureaa 
eracy would seem to be more inefficient 
than the former The editor of the 
\fodcni Renew sometime ago ordered a 
few back numbers of the Agricultural 
/ edger which he found catalogued m the 
latest Catalogue of official publications 
issued bj the Superintendent of Govern 
ment Printing through a bookselling 
firm which is one of the agents for the 
sale of Got eminent publications Thu 
firm wrote first to the Superintendent of 
Goiernment Printing who after some 
debt) \ ouebsafed the information that the 
publications required could be had of the 
Lconomic Botanist A man was sent to 
the office of the latter resulting in getting 
the information that probabh the publica 
tions could be had at Pusa The firm 
then promised to w nte to Pusa but the 
editor has not got the back numbers of 
the Agricultural Ledger vet though 
months hare passed since the date of the 
order I 


Modern Indian Artists 

There is on article in the Arts G'lzette 
of London of 13th September 1919 on 
* Modem Indian Artists ’ winch begins 
bi reminding its readers that 

A few rears before the war an inten««li 
interesting exhibition of paintings and drawings 
nuidcwi. Indian. arlirJa. wan. held. m. trail h. 
Kensington It was not e«n tong ago realte 
jet so much has happened since that many people 
maj hare forgotten it— though it made a 
considerable impression at the tune— while 
others mav hare missed it altogether Now 
however thanks to the enterprise of a Calcutta 
j ttbhsher lapses of memory mar be repatred 
and nus«ed opportunities to some extent re 
nptiireil bj glancing through the pages of a 
series of albums* wun.li reproduce the works of 

* Chattcrjee s Picture Albums **os 1,2,3 


these artists reproduce them in their original 
colours and do it verj well 

The origin of this school of modern 
Iddiau artists is thus described 

The art of the East has alw aj s had a fasciaa 
tion for \\ estem cj es and the best of, the con 
tejupor-iry artists in our great Dependency are 
essentially Eastern in their technique and oat 
look There was a time when a mistaken poticv 
of art education iery nearly killed the indigenous 
art of India w hen teachers from South hensing 
tod blind to the great past of Indian art did 
their i try best to westernise the Hindu student 
and mike his pictures as dull and insipid as the 
academic art of Fans I on don Rome \ leun-t 
and hew \ ork 

Fortunately howcief ncarh a generation 
ago a man of rare imagination and insight w is 
ippomted principal of the Calcutta School ol 
\rc whose students under the direction of Mr 
L n IIa\ ell were taught to look for inspiration 
not to Europe but to ttic monumental and 
histone art of their own country From tins 
teaching and from the personal encouragement 
given bj Mr Ha\ ell to joung men of undoubted 
geimis arose the Calcutta School which is 
certain!) oae of the most mtcrestiaggronps of 
artists working in any country to-day 

The work of this school ts then bnefli 
characterised 

True to the best traditions oflndian art the 
work of these modern Calcutta artists approxi 
mates nearer to the illuminations oftueductal 
craftsman than to the oil paintings ofUestem 
artists Subjects arc found in the legends 
sacred history and literature of India and the 
general trend of the painting is romantic rather 
than realistic Technically the charm and 
accomplishment of the Calcutta School is made 
up of its fine and delicate line the studied design 
of its linear patterning and the glow, of its ti h 
but subdued md harmonious colour 

Brief appreciations of some of Mr 
Abanindranath Tagore’s paintings follow 

These qualities arc seen to th£ highest degree 
ln tbc pictures of Mr Abatimdranatlt Tagore, 
who 13 far and away the most important 
member of the group a painter who shires the 
diwpqn*'i«a!. f rrJjnig>.o/.i|is.btfmr.v brail her. and. 
expresses limsself with the clean precision of 
mastery In the albums before me there arc 
reproductions of Ins End of the Journey —an 
extraordinarily simple and impressive picture of 
a camel kneeling to rest with the sunset glow 
on the desert of his portrait of Rabindranath 
Tagore at the age of thirty two of his bust 
figure studv Teir-drop on the Lotus Leaf 

-kaddo 2 Rupees each (Modem Res lew Oftnc 
210 31 Cornwall;* Street Calcutta} 
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winch has a. certain I inship to a ver) good and self satrsf iction if not the corruption oft 
Gangum and limn} other of ms pictures These Roman days Luxury and needless extravag 
albums would be well worth getting if onJ\ for marled the general course of living in K l 
the reproductions of Mr Tagore s pictures and and America Mansions fit for princes w itn os 
each number contains one or two of his together families w ere built for people whoa lew je 
with fourteen or fifteen other illustrations before were among the poor Enormous su 

•wy - « , « „ i _ were spCnt on food and clothes Money ana 

Mr Jamini Prakash Gan 0 ool\ comes in time were wasted scandalously When I was a 
both for praise and criticism student m Europe I was constantly astonished 

Mr Tatnini Pral ash Gangooly is another at the luxury and extravagance of balls and even 

well known member of this behool but while mg parties The dresses of the fair <ex serve 
we respect lits unboubted accomplishment we to remind nleolw ays of wliat tread ol Koni 
feel Ins art is less indigenous than that of his ladies irt the days of the empire s decline Itwi 
comrades and for th s reason I fancy his pictures onlv Europe s higher social morality that saved 
move me less He has been touched by western it from the fate of Rome It is only as materia 
ism and relics less on line and more on tone than Ism is spiritualized that it can be wholesome 
Tagore Tor example The Homeless Mother enough to last But is the foundation ofgoOu 
and The Day s Rev, ard —a Hindu ploughman society materialistic or spiritual 
w ith his wafe and child in the fields at sunset — As nn outcome of the war the wealth of Japan 
almost J F Millet subjects and with a good has increased enormously and the mgn of 
deal of Millet s feeling— are tvpical examples Of extravagance and luxury has already begun 
Mr Gangooly s vv ork charming, but only semi among us In consequence Japanese society is in 
Oriental Eastern in subject rather than in great danger of disintegration Have we the 
treatment This artist bv the w ay nmst not be necessary spirituality to preserv e our civilization 
confused with the late Surendranath Gangooly from the disease of materialism 

"" ' 1 " te l n this connection Dr Vosh.Ja mtro 

Theart.de concludes u.th ment.on of duces and describes "a religious eiere.se of 
theumesof some other members of the particular significance to an age like this, 
modern school of Bengal painters " heu a'.hration ,s threatened ruth deear 

_ , from satiety This exercise is lcno\\n os 

I can do no more than mention the names v nfr ~ __ ». y*. 

of one or tvv o other distinguished members of A 0 * 1 , or wmbilicular meditation It is 
the Calcutta School whose work is reproduced then described as practised at the Eihepi 
in thee albums— Mr Nandnlal Bo«e Mr \sit temple It is here that Yog'i is practised 
Kumar Haidar Mr Sarndacharan Ukil and most sincerely 

Mr Satlcndrniiatk Dey all of whom arc repre ~ , T , . ,, , , , , 

seated m tlie«e nllnnns bv w orbs of high qualm To 1 tl * ,s P* 86 *. 1 «“»« Hst March and stayed 
However I have put my readers m the w ay of ee ' cral d .* l 3* My life among the monks and 
making themselves better acquainted with the’ no '' lc<a interesting Dail> lift 

w ork or these artists and I think tl cy will join l , btr ,‘ a ^‘phne far remov ed from 

me in thanking Mr Clntterjec the publisher " 

of these albums for making the beautiful art of 
modern India so easily accessible to its English 
a hmrers 


“Yoga” the Way to Save Civilization 
Dr Kumnji Toslnda points out in the 
f'tpmi \Tngtuitie that the extravagance 


am thing to be found in civilization without 
\11 was in complete aversion to modem material 
ism 

It is not uillikc the monastic life of mediev d 
I urooc at its best It seel s to teach that the 
foundation of society and Civilization must 
needs be spiritual At this temple the monks 
n«c each morning nt 1 o clock no easy task 
for the average mortal No matter how cold 
the atmosphere may be the monl s tnk<? their 


; * yvu,i.i«jjiunciu») w me moms raxc tneir 

luxury and deep moral corruption of the, places m the meditation hall as soon os they 


Romans to the Augustan age destroved 
the Roman empire 1 Such is the fate o{ 
tuitcrmhsm without morn! foundation 
and spiritual reality * This leads the 
writer to advert to modern times anil 
countries 

The prevail worll before the outbreak of the 
I uropcan war was in very tmh the *-a«ic 
eoml tion ns tliat win li fed to tie downfall of 
loose Certainly there was all the u.agaXccucc 


get up The novices nre seated m the center 
ami the ol 1 monks arov nd them There is not 
modi ceremony about turning out at that curb 
hour, because the meditation hall is also their 
sleeping room During meditation each sits 
on a mat or thin cushion They read their 
sutrai and cat what is gntn them nil m the 
s-uuehaN iround which are clo«cts m which to 
Put nvvav the things not wanted for unmediau. 
u«c Their bedding i» of the sunniest land nil ! 
can be put away in a moment Vtturnllv there 
is thicker coveting la winter than in summer 
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la anj ca«e the bedding is so scant} tint even 
the common man cannot sleep comfortably on it 
On rising the monk washes bis face brushes 
his teeth and after these ablutions he mast 
practise an hour of meditation m the accustomed 
manner of the temple On finishing their medita 
lion period they all appear before tlie altar of the 
temple and Vend their breviaries reverently 
Thtti comes breakfast which consists only of 
rice grocl They are abstemious of food as 
much front poverty as from principle But 
frugality is one of their fund amen til principles 
Their idea is to check the physical and encour 
age the sp ntual side of human nature All 
their occupation is in the direction of greater 
spirituality They engage m meditation ns 
described and then they have to clean tl eir 
rooms attend to meals and do all that is 
accessary to keep things in good order Thei 
ilo not eat pure nec it is mice! with fO |xr 
cent of wheat- Both •'upper opd brejikfasli arc 
nothing but nee-gruel On this fare and 
with there religious de\otion« the\ must get 
on until nine years ate put ui when thev 
graduate from the temple 

Some of the writers comments are 
worthv of consideration 

Our main interest ia them now is to estimate 
the importance of their stress on «pintuaht} as 
against materialism They deny themselves nn 
the material delights of human existence in order 

to deielop their spintnal character It is gene- 
rally understood that the mam a m of western 
civilisation is to gratify human desire If the 
aim of man is to satisfy nil his human instincts 
and dcs «s then the life of the monks at the 
E heiji temple is least of all calculated to meet 
human needs Th*se monks must be accounted 
the most demented nntl unfortunate creatures in 
the world Some no doubt would regard them 
ns examples of human beings driven to extremes 
by the unusual degree of social corruption 
around them. Such ideas are thought to be 
possible only m an undeveloped state of society 
when the pass ons of man have the r fling and 
repel the humble-nnnded and pure of heart 
driving them into seclusion from so wicked a 
civilisation But tl e*e monks appear to Ik 
nn te happy indeed much happier than those 
who d “vote their time and money to sclf-gTatifi- 
.-ation with the saaWnal things of life The 
phvs cal cowl tion nt these monks » better than 
that of the average citizen of the world. They 
look happy and they look well Now here can 
more optimistx and good humoured persons be 
found Their satisfaction and content is far 
ereater than t» the ca«e with our war million- 
aires and men of wealth generally In other 
words their method is a success whtfc the 
method of society in general is a failure 

What strikes one at once ts the vast contrast 
between- the idea-* -of Jtfc presented -by -these 
monks mjd t hat of western, emluation and even 


of Japanese civilization for that matter Her,, 
is a means by which patu and discomfort become 
a pleasure 

Of course the legitimate gratification of 
human desire is a great problem ei eryw here 
Most rational persons admit that the mind and 
spirit cannot be satisfied by material things So 
long a9 roan gets enough to hi e on the difference 
in salary does not make much difference m the 
happiness of the individual A man does not 
find that he is any the more satisfied because he 
happens to become a millionaire Real satis 
faction an l happiness arc w ithm , they are of 
the <pmt Once the man attains to a character 
of true spnatinlitv he is able to live on lery 
simple necessities Happiness is possible onlr 
to those who have game ) independence of 
material things The less one possesses the le«s 
one hns to worrr about 

It cannot lw said that there ts no 
spirituality in the West But the men 
who are most powerful in the West arc 
those w host dominant idea of cmhzotion is 
material prosperity Keeping this view of 
Western civilization m mind, the reader 
would hnd Dr \oshictas observttioas 
thereon provocative of thought 

If western civilization is based on pare ma {*- 
ri.ahsm that is its mam defect If man seeks 
his roam satisfaction in material things fie can 
never lx satisfied beacanse material things are 
limited and desire knows no limitation One 
may hare nt his disposal all the money he want* 
and he may indulge in all the luxury and extra 
vagance he has a mind to bat he will not only 
fail to find anv true satisfaction and happmess, 
but he will bring dissolution on society and 
civilization as the ancient Romans did It 
is only spiritual tv that can save civilization- 
In other words society and civilization hare 
hopes Df survival and further development only 
as thev have the capacity to lire as the 
monks of the Eiheiji temple live only ns they 

are independent of materialism The life of 

these monk* may be too extremely simple for 
the common roan of the world ,bnt it must be 
borne ih mind that the monks can live hnd 
thnve where the pampered epicure woitl I die 
They are more fitted to survive than 1 e and 
.therefore .more .fitted to .live .It is .to .then* 
rather than to the p!easnre-To\er that roan 
must go for spiritual guidance and direction 
Of course man cannot live without .material 
things such ns food clothes hon<es and so on 
but after all it is the spirit that gives the life 
necessary to true ex stence At a time when 
Japan is exposed to the evils of wealth and 
questionable pleasure -the nation a raiud should 
be directed to the necessary things the things 
that count nr the nations future If we allow 
bnr«elc«s to be -charmed and captivated by the 
toot en all Stic ViriRzatlOn of “the west * for tb< 
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neglect oftlic Spin!, a grave danger fares h* 
Katherlet «% imitate the frugal ami simple 
spirit of the monks of Cilictji. 

The editor of the Japan Magazine, Dr. 
j. Ingrain Bryan, comments ns follows on 
Dr. K. Yoshidn's article : 

It must be obvious to those familiar with 
western ci\iIiration that the above is a very 
inadequate view of it. The spirit of occiden- 
tal civiluation may best Ik inferred from 
the spirit that led the mjUions of young men 
in England, her colonics and America to 
die for the fret do m of Trance and Bel- 
gium. Was this a materialistic or, a spiritual 
motive ? A spirit that can command the lives of 
six million young men is neither a . selfish nor a 
sordid nor in any sense a materialistic spirit , 
and the civilization that produced these, young 
men roust have the Spirit that can save it from 
ruin. It is the spirit of Christ, who taught that 
man liveth hot by bread alone but by ever} 
word that fcometh frbm the mouth of God’* 

~ “Life is more than meat, and the body more 
than raiment.” “A .man’s life consistctli not in 
the abundance of the things that he posscsscth !’/* 
Ed , J. M. • 

Without discussing the pacifist’s possible 
plea that the best means of securing true 
freedom is not to kill others and make 
others suffer, hut to undergo suffering and 
sacrifice ourselves, we may admit that a 
war waged really for freedom is the out- 
come of a «on-materinlistic motive. But 
do the terms of the pence treaty and the 
scramble for territory and “mandates” 
show that the War was fought solely or 
mainly for freedom ? " Even patriotism is 
not a spiritual motive, when patriotism 
means a desire to'! make one's country 
wealthy arid < powerful at the expense of 
others. J tJ ' 


! Japan’s Increase of Wealth During 
. , . , the War. 

> Mr. Keisuke Miyazaki, Director of the 
Osaka Stock Exchange, writes in the 
Japan Magazine': ' 


No city or center in Japan has been raor 
influenced by the great war recently ended i 
_ w Europe than has Osaka, the greatest commei 
ciat and manufacturing city in the empire 
During the war Japan’s gold holdings increase 
from ' 353,000,000 to over 1,680,000,000 ren 
but in addition to this the .wealth accruing t 
enterprise apart from the Government amour 

ted to about 1 , 000 , 000,000 ten,' of which a 

least 70 per cent was distributed between Osaki 


ami Kobe. This alone is sufficient to show 
what it degree of financial ami general commer- 
cial prosperity Osaka' has enjoyed during the 
war period. 

The enterprises which gained the largest 
profits on nccount of the war were those 
engaged in shipping and transportation ; and 
most of the big shipping companies and. their 
directors arc in Osaka, with the exception of 
the Nippon Ynsen Kaisha, the head office of 
which is in Tokvo. >■ 

A yen is equal to n little more than 
Rs. 1*S. 

When will Indians have their own mer- 
chant fleets voyaging to all parts of the 
world ’ 


England “Humbling: Herself .Before 
America 1” 


In nn article on “American Influence" 
in the Japan Magazine, Mr. Zenjiro Hori- 
koshi writes : — 


Had the Germans been possessed of a few 
more submarines they might have been able 
completely to encircle Britain and isolate her. 
E\en ns it was, had America not conic to the 
rescue the condition of England might have 
been deplorable (There is no ground for such 
an opinion.— Ed , J. M.) 


***•» IHK.lV.iM. HU ill IILIC lies ... 

the other things he says. For instance, 
with regard to America’s consenting to 
England declaring Egypt a permanent pro- 
tectorate of hers, he wntes 

Since 1883 that land has been under the 
.protection of England, no ruler being able to 
ascend the throne without British sanction. 
Consequently Egypt has come to be regarded 
as a mere dependency of England, with a 
British official supervising its administration. 
v\ “J* . j ac . c Conference America practically - 
acknowledged the supremacy of Britain who 
must feel very grenteful to Uncle Sam for all 
r.u VOUrs 1 1 ’t, yery evident from the 
British press that England was grateful to 
Ameneafor this assistance in the enhancement 
of British power in Africa. ' In fact some people 
out here regarded it much in the same light as 
the case of one of our ancient feudal lords 
Obtaining recognition from a superior and feeling 
unduly elated over it. But it is not quite 
ridiculous that England, the mistress - of the 
seas, and one of the first nations of the world 
b vv tbu ? beh ,?\ de ? to the u ™ted State 
I? d w5 b s kn fJ ierS - e f b ? fore Aia erica as a vassal 
t6 alord ? (Here is a further misunderstanding 

J. Si.) ,gTl0rA ™ e ofweitcmiivnaittian-Ed® 
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England s purchase of George A\ ashing 
ton's ancestral home comes m for similar 
comment 

\nother thing that causes a smile m Japan is 
the action of England in purchasing the ancestral 
home of George Washington the enemy of John 
Bull in the war of independence anti setting 
apart the place as a center of affection between 
England and \menca It was Washington who 
declared war against Tngland m 1 , "3 and 
poshed it to a successful conclusion thus separa 
ting Britain from her American colon es Accor 
ding to all the roles of the case fcnglan 1 shonl 1 
regard Washington as a traitor* (What about 
General SaigO who led the Sxtwratx rebell on 
and whose monument is consp uuous in Tohvo ’ 
Td j M jllotr is it that the British people 
have thus decided to preserve tie ol 1 home of 
the Washington familv at an outlay of some 
8+ 000 ren and to collect there all the more 
interesting rel cs of the faimlv and f irther to 
provide an endowment of 2 0000 lcnfortbc 
upkeep of the place ’ Ml tins goes to show 1 ow 
noxious England is tobcholl the goo lw Hof 
the Ended fetntes and to preserve the present 
amicable relations betw ten the two countries 

The concluding comments of the writer 
da not give one the impression that he is 
quite unbiased and disinterested He «eema 
at heart to dislike the idea of England and 
‘America baching each other though Ins 
observations are ccrtainlv not without a 
substratum of truth Says he — 

It is thus apparent that the leaders of tho lght 
and government in England as well as the people 
generally are verj anxious to please America 
and are doing everything to avert ft clash of 
opinion even to eating humble pie When we 
compare the present attitude of America toward 
England what a contrast it seems to the indig 
nation evinced toward British despotism in the 
19th century I America has thus not only in 
Creased her influence over England but over 
Europe ns well and is now preparing to extend 
this influence ci en into the Far Last At present 
her aims in the Orient seem to be mi nlv fnan 
cnl nod economic with little at tent on to 
political or administrative matters So long ns 
th s policy continues there is little r sh of clash 
with the police of Japan in Tast Asia fir 
Japan can hare no objection to hramcn develop- 
ing the resources of the East and thus enriching 
this part of the w orld Such exploitation will 
hardly interfere with the development of Japan 
who can always make cheaper goods and com- 
mand a marc reach, market in East As a than 
can America If America confines her operations 
to developing the great resources of China and 
Siberia Japan can hare no objection as it will 
be to Japans benefit eqnillv with the other 
countries concerned Japan should be very 
* 7G&-12 


careful not to gne Vmenca the impression of 
bring oj postil to her exploitation of the natural 
undeveloped resources of China, as tins might 
create complications 


Animal Spit* 

The Jap -in Magazine contains a very in 
foresting article on 'Animal Spies ’ In k 
Ishikau a Iccordmg to him the use of 
animals* as spies has lieen a military art 
practi=eil m Japan from remote times 

The a i mils so use I were the dog fdx and 
rat winch were dull trainel for the purpose 
The animals mentioned were selected because for 
such a purpose as spying they arc the most 
amenable to training and bale prosed themosf 
successful in operation They can be trained to 
understand human will and language to a 
mars ellous degree The for can be trained even 
to imitate the human xoice and the power of 
the animal m this direction is aery effective 
especially when trained to utter low sounds It 
is onh common knowledge that dogs and cats 
can be trained to un lerstand human speech A 
well trained dog can easily grasp ones meaning 
when ordered to go away or to approach and 
so can a cat Ii yon order a dog to approach 
you when he knows very well you intend to 
p tmsh li m lie again reveals to a w onderful 
degree an accurate knowledge of your mind 
Dog killers are never successful in having dogs 
obey them and dogs wall not be persuaded to 
come near them even for food In order to win 
the confidence of animals and then trftui them 
oae has to be kind and gentle tow ards them 
Mutual* are most susceptible to a (lection and 
readdv aicrsc to the opposite even beasts of 
prey 

There are six kinds of foxes in Japan 
The white fox and the black variety have 
disappeared from Japan though they still 
exist in China Recently the Japanese 
Government has been importing black 
foxes for breeding purposes from Pnnce 
Edward Island in Canada Is the breed 
to lie employed as spies ’ 

The w av in which dogs and foxes, parti 
cnJar.b. foxes. wftKR.Q&nrl.foe s7v.mjjb.1s, hftyj. 
thus described — 

When a military ofEcet desired to ascertain 
certain geographical facts as to s t nation of a 
camp or fortress held by the enemy he found the 
dog or the fox his most efficient spy In feudal 
times certain places were always guarded and 
all travellers passing either way through these 
barriers were 9tnctly examined 'Yvhile other 
likely places had w atchmen hidden but the 
entire country could not be so covered For 
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neglect oftlie Splut, n grate danger faces us 
Kntherlet ris imitate the frugal nml simple 
spirit of (he monks of Eiheiji. 

The editor of the Japan Magazine, Dr. 
J, Ingram Bryan, comments as follows on 
Dr. K. Yoshida’s article : 

It must be obvious to those familiar with 
western ch filiation that the abo\e is a ( \ ery 
inadequate view of it The spirit of occiden- 
tal civilization may test be inferred from 
the spirit that led the millions of young men 
in England, her colonies ami America to 
die for the freedom of Prance ami Bel- 
gium Was this a materialistic or. a spiritual 
motive 7 A spirit that can command the lives of 
six million young men is neither a < selfish nor a 
sordid nor' in anv sense a materialistic spirit , 
and the civilization that produced these young 
men must have the spirit that can sa\e it from 
ruin, It is the spirit of Christ, who taught that 
man lncth not by bread nlonc but by evei) 
word that fcometh from the mouth of God f 
~ “Life is more than meat, and the body mdre 
than raiment.” “A man’s life consistetb' not iu 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth ,,J 
Ed,J. M. 

Witbout discussing the pacifist’s possible 
plea that the best means of securing true 
freedom is not to hill others and make 
others suffer, hut to undergo suffering and 
sacrifice ourselves, we may admit that a 
war waged really for freedom i9 the out- 
come of a non-matei "lalistic motive But 
do the terms of the peace treaty and the 
scramble for territory and “mandates” 
show that the war was fought solely or 
mainly for freedom 7 Even patriotism is 
not a spiritual motive, when patriotism 
means a desire to , make one’s country 
wealthy and powerful at the expense of 
others. 


’Japan's Increase of Wealth During’ 
- . the War. 


Mr. Keisuke Miyazaki, Director of the 
Osaka Stock Exchange, writes in the 
Japan Magazine i 


No city or center in Japan has been more 
influenced by the great war recently ended in 
Europe than has Osaka, the greatest commer- 
cial and manufacturing city in the empire. 
During the war Japan’s gold holdings increased 
notn 3o3,000,000 -to over 1,630, 000, 000 ven ; 
ent this the wealth accruing to 

ted^t? ^ ^£®Jihe Government atnoun* 

W Of which nt 
Per eent was dmt ibuted between Osaka 


and Kobe This alone is sufficient to shot, 
what a degree of financial and general commer- 
cial prosperity {Knkn has enjoyed during the 
war period. 

The enterprises which gained the largest 
profits on account of the war were those 
engaged in shipping ami transportation ; and 
most of the big shipping companies and their 
directors arc in Osaka, with the exception of 
the Nippon Yuscu Katsha, the head office of 
which is in Tokyo. 

A ven is equal to 'a little more than 
Rs IS. 

When will Indians have their own mer- 
chant fleets \ oynging to all pnrts of the 
world 7 


England “Humbling Herself .Before 
America 1” 

In an article on “American Influence” 
in the Japan Magazine, Mr. Zenjiro Hori- 
koshi writes , * 

Had the Germans been possessed of a few 
more submarines they might have been able 
completely to encircle Britain find isolate her 
Even ns it \\ as, had America not conic to the 
rescue the condition of England might h«\e 
been deplorable (There is no ground for such 
an opinion — Ed , J. M.) 

But the real interest of the article lies in 
the. other things he says. For instance, 
with regard to America’s consenting to 
England declaring Egypt a permanent pro- 
tectorate of hers, he writes : — 

Since 1S83 that land has been under the 
^protection of England, no mler being able to 
ascend the throne without British sanction. 
Consequently Egypt has come to be regarded 
ns a mere _ dependency ’ of . England, with a 
British official supervising its administration. 
At" the Peace Conference America practically -■ 
acknowledged the supremacy of Britain who 
must feel lery greateful to Uncle Sam for all 
these favours. It is very evident from the 
British press that England was grateful to 
America for this assistance in the enhancement 
of British power in Africa, In fact some people 
out here regarded it much in the same light as 
the case of one of our ancient _ feudal lords 
Obtaining recognition from a superior and feeling 
nuduly elated over it But it is not quite 
ridiculous that England, the mistress ' of the 
seas, nod one of the first nations of the world, 
should be thus beholden to the United States 
and humbling herself before Amenca as a vassal 
t6 a lord ? (Here id n further misunderstanding 
due to ignorance of western civilitrttion —Ed , 

J. M.) s, 
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F ngHnd s pnrclia«c of George W ashing 
ton’s ancestral home comes infor«imtlnr 
comment 

Another thing that causes a smile m Japan is 
the action of England in purchasmgthe ancestral 
home of George Washington, the enemy of John 
Ball m the war of independence and setting 
apart the place as center of affection between 
England and America It was Washington who 
declared war against England in 1773, and 
pushed it to a successful conclusion thus repara 
ting Batata from her American colonic* Accor 
ding to all the inks of the civ Inland shout 1 
regard Washington ns a traitor’ (Mint about 
General Saigo who led the Satsumx rebellion 
and whose monument is conspicuous m Tokyo 7 
rd J \f Ufa* is It that the British people 
hare thus derided to preserve the old home of 

„S,®* h,n S t01 ? tamA y st *m outlay of some 
MOOD jm and to collect there all the more 
interesting relics of the family and further to 
pro ride an endowment or 2 >0000 Ten for tin 
upkeep of the place » Ml this goes to show how 
anxious England is to beholl the good will of 
IrnTw^i, 11 '' *° prcserie the present 
amicable relations between the two countries 

The concluding comments of the writer 
ao not give one the impression thnt he is 
quite unbiased and disinterested lie seems 
nt heart to dislike the idea of England and 
America backing each other, though Ins 
observations arc certainly not without a 
• substratum of truth Says lie - 

„ Ji* “ thu ’ oPPawnt that the leaders of thought 
Sorernment m England as well ns the people 
lad arc y cW Y " y * 1 J* ,cms to Pk«*c hmerfen 
Smmon l *o Avert a clash of 

comnare»h,«l } ,0B humbIc P«? When we 
rnefanl « !"* f tt, * ude of America toward 

5™ Sterne e, ETH*,'? " ,CT ‘! 

pol.l,c«!or ndremittrltue S ““S’ ?“ *° 
i| tun,. '"I 1 "' 

Wibena. Inrrnn r re90nrce * of Cnim one! 
Siberia Japan can have no objection ns it will 

bm 'f* «i"W 1st a vs 

countries co Deemed Japan should be very 

TOH-12 


careful not to gm \menca the iroprc««ion of 
being opposed to her exploitation of the natural 
undeveloped resources of China, as this aught 
create complications 


Animal Spies 

The Japan Magazine contains n a cry in* 
teres ting article on “Animal Spies” In K. 
Ishikaw a According to him, the ti*e of 
animals ns spies Ins Iiccn n nnhtnrv nrt 
practi««l in Japan from remote times 

The ammals so used were the dog fo\ and 
rat which were duly trained for the purpose 
The animals mentioned were selected bcextisc, for 
such a purpose as spring thcr arc the most 
amenable to training and have proved the most 
successful in operation They can be trained to 
understand human will and language to a 
marvellous degree The fox can tic trained even 
to imitate the human voice, and the power of 
the animal in this direction is very effective 
especially when trained to utter low sounds It 
is only common knowledge that dogs and cats 
can l>c trained to understand human speech A 
well trained dog can easily grasp one's meaning 
when ordered to go away or to approach , and 
so can a cat It y ou order a dog to approach 
you when he knows very well you intend to 
punish him he again reveals to n wonderful 
degree nil necuntc knowledge of your nnnd 
Bog killers arc never successful in having dogs 
obey them and dogs will not be persuaded to 
come near them even for food In order to win 
the confidence of animals and then train them 
one lias to he kind nnl gentle towards them 
Animals are most susceptible to affection, and 
readily averse to the opposite even (leasts of 
prey 

There nre six kinds of foxes in Japan 
The white for and the black variety have 
disappeared from Japan, though they still 
exist m Chinn Recently the Japanese 
Government has been importing black 
foxes for breeding purposes from Prince 
Edward Island m Canada Is the breed 
to lie employed as spies ? 

The my in which dogs and foxes, parti- 
cularly foxes, were used for spying has l«cn 
thus described — 

When a military officer desired to ascertain 
certain geographical facts a* to situation of a 
camp or fortress held by the enemy, he found the 
dog or the fox h>» most efficient spy In feudal 
times certain places w ere nh\ ay* guarded and 
all travellers passing either way thro 
barriers were strictly crammed Tv) 
likely places had watchmen hidden ’ 
entire country could not lie so co 
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this purpose the ubiquitous fox was utilized he is mort apt to ben fraul of it tlnn to approach 
Htimnn xpies guarded the pathwajs over the it as he thinks it a aul! o the wisp Even spies 
mountains and ncross the plains but the fox placed in charge of barriers used to keep a dog or 
guarded the w il Is and other pathless regions n fox nlw ays near them as this precaution 
The fox is small and not casilj seen he know s allow ed them to doze or ev en sleep on duty nod 
every foot of thecountry he traverses Alwajson also when a spj was surveying an enemj s 
the trad the animal spj follows the human spy position the fox enabled Ins master to know 
%\hen the fox or the spy dog perceives or detects whether the sentinels were asleep or awnl e and 
the presence of a human being in the course of how the situation w ns 

Ins patrol lie utters a faint sound which Ins hi the 

mister belimtl understands nnd notes The Rats too, were used ns spies In tile 
animal utters various sounds and these are 'irmj officers of feudal Japan 
signals for the master to follow up or retire ns Thcspv carried his pet rat in his sleeve On 
the case may require The animal is trained to approaching the position to be spied upon he 
writhe erv whether the enemy is approaching took the animal from Ins sleeve and let it go fr«.e 
or retreating When the master fnds he has lost The rat w as trained to picl up any bit of paper 
the trail and cannot find his wav out of the it could find and bring it to its master Accor 
forest or mountain lie 1 mtates the erv or tl e fox dinglj it w mill penetrate into the apartments 
and gets a reply that guides him the w av he Q f the off ccrs of the enemy camp in a noiseless 
desires to go If he continues to cn or barl in a manner nnd steal off with any pieces of paper it 
special w ay the fox will come to nun and leal saw winch perchance might contain the cnemv s 
him aright Even todaj hunters adopt the same plnn of campaign or tactics for the ensuing 
methods battle Sometimes the rat w as trained to make 

Some of these foxes hive been trained to n no.se in the memy comp nnd in ole the 
perform deeds olmost incredtb.e on behalf 5 — 

of their masters more indifferent than ever nnd go soundly to 

Tor example when the spy comes to a sleep not to be awakened by the human spy 
precipice or elm he finds it impossible to ascend close on the trail of the rat Jntlns way mnn> 

he puts the end of a rope in the fox s mouth the a spy has been enabled to steal into a samurai 
animal finds its way up the cliff as no human camp and get awnj with valuable mforma 
being could do audwhenit reaches the top it tion , 

walks round and round a tree holding the rope Another dodge was to hide oneself under the 
in its mouth while the man at the other hand floor of the enem> s house or camp and let out 
pulls himself up the cliff The fox will hold on the rat to find out whether the occupants of the 
till the master arrives In the same w ay the house were asleep or awake or if asleep 
animal is used to discover away down cl ffs or vv liether they w ere sleeping soundly or not For 
precipices He can also fasten his rope to a tree this reason the floors of daimvo houses were 
using a bow knot nnd after he descends the made double and in the case of greater daimv o 
rope the fox w ill pull open the knot and the man including the shogun threefold how it is 
recovers his rope If the spy is obliged to pass supposed to be done to keep out dampness but 
the night in a mountain or some remote place the original reason w as to prev ent the entrance 


where the air is very cold the fox will lie up 
against him all night and keep him warm The 
animal has a keener sense of smell and a better 
instinct for situations than his master and is 
thus able to keep the latter informed about every 
step of the w ay 


of spying rats 


Sir J D Rees on Brahmms 

In the course of an article on “The 

There ore frequent references to the use TheAs.^RetL^StT J d'ems 

nmmals in this caDacitv in Tannnese says of the Brahmins J 

1 find that the latest authority saj s w hat is 
said m evenr one of my papers namely that the 
influence of the Brahmms in social matters is 
slight Indeed neither at w eddmgs nor funerals 
is their presence required but various castes 
employ priests of tlieir own communities and 


of animals in this capacity m Japanese 
literature 

For example in the famous novel 
3 umtharuuki,' Tametomo is represented as being 
rescued bj his dog Nokaze from a venomous 
serpent one day w hite he w as out hunting The 
fox can ev en make light for his master w hen the 


darkness is too extreme All the master has to a Brahmin is no more a pnest than Mr TaVior 
do 13 to give him a certain kind of bone to carry mafcsdotl.es Mr Mason lluddu houses and 
and as he breathes on it there is an emission of Mr Barber shaves rh.n* ~ nQ 

phosphoresence that the man can easdy see and . , clnns in our owa communitv 

folio \ the nmtnal Tl e hone can be picked up As regards the silly apprehension really 
Often tt c mountains u! ere .1 elctons of dead entertainer! or pretended to be entertained 
nnimils „„ found ,r „„ crem> secs tl ,s l, gM some quarters that the proposed cotlstr 
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tutionai Reforms vv ill lead to the establish 
ment of a Brahmin oligarchy Sir J D Rees 
observes 

While on the subject of caste it is difficult to 
refrain from reference to the agitation now being 
conducted in Madam and Madras against the 
proposals of the Report on the ground that they 
will if carried out on lines suggested lead to 
the establishment or at least to the aggrandize- 
ment of a Brahmin oligarch) The Maharajah 
of Mj sore a non Brahunn ruling prince lately 
pointed out to an anti llrahnim deputation 
that it is impossible to penalize those who hare 
made the best use of the opportunities afforded 
bj the educational system vt have given India 
and have rendered themselves more than com 
petent to retain tn the future the positions 
thej hate always held under all the Governors 
of India of an aristocracy of intellect no less 
than of birth and position Would yon rule 
out of Government appointments in England 
graduates of Oxford Cambridge London and 
other Universities * Would sou deprecate the 
employment of boys educated at Eton Harrow 
the City of London and other public schools ’ 
True these birds of a feather may have a 
disposition to hang together but would you 
pass them over in favour of other less endowed 
classes’ It vvoutd he impossible Neither can 
j ou advance the cause of leraocracy in India 
by announcing ns an inducement a camen 
ourerte aumns talents Moreover some class 
must predominate in the earlj days of any 
democraci as the Wh g magnates d l here Hr 
degrees Itovverer democracies become demo- 
crat w and that will no doubt happen in India 
as elsewhere Meanwhile if any class is to 
predominate at present the best endow e l ta 
telle"- tu ally is the best fitted to lead and will 
ou the \v hole be more readily accepted by the 
people — being also that vlm.ll comes at the head 
of their social and religious system— than nnr 
other however loudly *mh may exclaim and 
however deftlr tbev mav try to turn the present 
political situation to their own advantage 

Sir J D Kecs on the ' Kalians” 
of Madam 

Madura possesses an interesting caste 
entitled the Kalian* Of them Sit J D 
Rccs> writes m the same artwle — 

The Kafans are a most interesting el i<s 
whose ca«te occupation is theft They refused 
to pay tribute m the time of the Naval* arguing 
that heaven sent the ra n their own cattle did 
the p ought's thev themrelves carried on the 
cultivation an 1 ther did not know for what 
the) should make an) payment ’ Tier are not 
a ■d' arced of theft and I ere again thev argue 
that every class s eais the offi ial ta*e* bribes, 
the lancer coan*el> 1 ’igntu-r for kb- »ake cf 


fees the publ loo waters the liquor the grocer 
sands the sugar and \\h> should not the 
kalian commit the more manly so-called crimes 
of robber) and cattle theft ? They thieve 
according to a regular system and carry on a 
regular or regularly irregular system of protec 
tion so that where any one of them is employed 
as a watchman no thefts occur Of course 
some people call this by the ugly name of black 
mail but the Kalian is satisfied that there is 
no harm in it provided the fees are earned by 
the protection There arc castes of shepherds 
weaver' carpenters blacksmiths goldsmiths 
merchants washermen potters and so on ad 
infinitum and very interesting it is to see the 
potter thumping Ins wet clay and turning 
out beautifully shaped utensils with his fingers 
and a flat board on!) for his assistance There 
are also puliyars besides various other castes 


Relations of Upper and Lower Castes 

In the same article Sir D Rees has 
something to saj on the relations of tbc 
upper and lower castes 

It w not true to say that pariahs and puliyars 
have no caste or indeed that the pariahs are 
the lowest caste nor hare I observed in Madura 
nor on the other side of the lulls in Travancore 
—said to he the most caste-nddcn part of India 
—that the low er resent the attitude of the upper 
castes tow anls them or that it is true that the 
former are habitually or indeed at all fl! treated 
Again 

What is the ‘ocial degradation in w Iin.fi 
the Indian is said to have been sunk for cenlu 
nes’ Is it real!) true that these civilized and 
humane people are hinder the thumb of the 
more adv anted members of the comrannit) 3 
Does the Brahmin for instance really dominate 
the agriculturist aud the labourer ’ I assert 
that It does not If the former do not flock 
to the poll the> will be very like the voters in 
more advanced Western communities but to 
*uppo*e that Brahmins are pne«ts and that the 
Ind an masses are pnest ridden is really ludi 
crou'lv remote from the actual facts though 
statements to this effect are male without 
contra It- turn at meetings of the tndo-Untisb 
\«sociation and its Indian analogue the Non- 
Brnhcun Vssociation of Madras 


Voting 1 Capacity of Indians 

^tr J I) Kees believes tn the capacity of 
both ordinary an I educated Indians to 
vote intelligently bars he m the same 
article 

The ortl nary cultivated or ordinary native 
„ perf-rtlv vapabk of votin- 
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a person to reprint him on the Reformed 
Legislative or other CoutiuU 

While on this subject l must protest tint it is 
quite unntcvsary for a caltn ator to be literate 
in order to v otc He is usually an extremely 
sensible and practical person and it is to be 
hoped that the Commision now m India coa 
sidenng th creation of an electorate will not be 
led nstrav by analogies from other countries 
where the circumstances arc totally different 
The cultivator can 1 think t ist ns % nluablc a 
\otc ns any member of the Indian commumtv 
1 believe mi self that the extension of the 
franchise will discover the existence of n sensible 
articulate and practical element in the agricul 
tural conuuunitv 

Village Life in Denmark 

Writing on 4 The Remaking of \ illngi 
Life m the Cornhtll Magazine, Edith 
bdlcrs sav s 

Of the countries I know , Denmark is certainly 
the one that has solved the tillage life problem 
most satisfactorily There the avenge 
■villager is just as nlcrt intcllectnallv ns 
keenly interested m w hat is going on at home 
and abroad as eager for the latest news ns 
the average tovvusmau When cheap science 
primers were fint published in Danish there 
w as n greater demand for them m rural di tr cts 
than in town': It is in villages more often than 
not that Parliamentary candidates arc isked 
the most *earcluti 0 questions nnd it is village 
constituents who 1 cep the strictest watch 
over 1 olheting doings and vv hen things go 
wrong call Ministers to account most promptlv 
I w as never in n Danish cottage where I dia not 
find both newspapers and bools and 1 never 
came across a Danish jxasant who did not 1 now 
more about England and her colonies than anv 
English agricultural 1 borer I have ever met 
Again and again whul jn mr il Denmark during 
the lloer War I was mimed at the questions 1 
vv as asked as to its vv hv s and vv herefores I w as 
amazed too on one occasion by being told by 
a poor old w oman that Oliver Cromwell had 
he been alive would nevci have allowed such a 
war to be waged "Nor is it onlv in science and 
politics that these peasants are interested they 
arc also lcciilv interested m historv aud liter 
aturc c pcciallv in their own folklore more 
interested indeed than townspeople \nd m 
this there is nothing extraordinary for practi 
cally they have the saraeopportumties as towns 

S -ople for reading learning studying and they 
avemore leisure than the average townsman 
has to turn these opportunities to account 
To understand how Danish \ illages have 
become what they are we must read the 
description of a Danish \ ill ige Mcctiuj 
House quoted below 


In utmost cicry Danish village there is rt 
in*etiiig house built nt the expense of the whole 
villigc nnd managed b\ n committee of tic 
villagers for the use of the whole villigc Th * 
liouic is the social centre of the v illnge the place 
where men and women nhke turn their steps 
mstinctivclv when in quest of a change n rest 
something to read someone to talk to com cone 
to listen while they talk It vnnes according 
to the size nnd wealth of the v illnge , in some 
places it is n fine budding in others it is nierciv 
an old cottage or barn that bn* been turned 
into n Iiou<c No mnttcr how poor it may lx 
however it has ulwny s a hall i c n well lighted 
comfortable room large enough to hold feats 
for nil the adult villagers At one end of the 
hall there is generally n platform nnd at the 
other there is always ft space reserved as n 
reading room nnd library unless indeed there 
be in tnc house a separate rending room 1 or m 
Denmark no self respecting village^ community 
would ever dream of being without’ some place 
where not onlv dadv papers but weeklv and 
monthly reviews ns well ns books «mj be read 
N6t that the villagers are dependent on libraries 
for their reading Lven the very poor among 
them often combine to subscribe for a jottrn il 
or buy a bool which thev each read in turn 

M lint more do the Vill igers do in their 
meeting house ’ 

In i well m iu iced vill igc the meeting hou c 
is alwavs a busy place There one ntgUt at least 
cvcrv week m winter the voung men meet 
together for plivsical culture Thev have their 
unpaid Saudovv nnd ga through a regular course 
of training There also one night a week old 
and young nld e meet together to hear n lecture 
\bout twice a month a grand debate is held the 
deb iters being the villagers themselves helped 
out bv University students perhaps Twice a 
month too there is a concert while from tune 
to tune there arc pnv ate the itrical social 
evenings nnd even dances 

Sometimes the lecturers ire pail but verv 
rarely for they are ns a rule either professors 
students or politicians and they make it part 
of their regular vv ork to lecture in v illnges gr ltis 
In some districts there is a committee the dutv 
of which is to sec that all the villages arc well 
suppl cd with lectures 

it is no tutus nl thing to f ml in quite n little 
village i i oh t teal ctub solemnly watching over 
the government and sending them messages of 
prai«e or warning a rifle club too the members 
of which spend their leisure practising shooting 
that they may the better dciend their country 
Then almost every where there is an agricultural 
societv and its members meet together to talk 
over the different wavs of vvorling land and 
discuss new methods Attached to the agn 
cult nr d societv there is often a cooperative 
societv through which the villages buv their 
suppl cs and sell their produce \11 these socic 
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rics and then the battle w as> w on All th it 
\v ns needed \\ a* turn, f ir life in Danish \ ilLages 
to become what it is and Dniusli i eat ants 
to become ns thev arc 

We tlo hope there a\ ill be bands of well 
informed steads and enthusiastic workers 
in ev er\ distnet of India to remake \ dlage 
life in our countrv 

The Shantung Question 
Mr Liang Chi Chao is a distinguished 
Chinese scholar and statesman who has 
ser\ed as Minister of I inancc in the go\cm 
tnent of China An article on * Chinn and 
the Shantung Settlement winch lie has 
contributed to the Manchester Guardian 
concludes as follow s — 

Now the Shantung question is not one 
of amour propre for Cluna To her it is a 
matter of life and death To allow Japan to 
remauiMa that province means to ewe away 
China s political and economic independence 
Can anyone blame her jf ‘he becomes desperate 
in the agon) other soul* After all it s better 
to die heroically than to drag on an ignominious 
existence China is \ery weak mu almost 
defenseless but she is not without a soul Her 
people are afraid of neither death nor minsion 
of which none lias jet succeeded m dcstroviug 
her nationality or her civilization If she must 
submit to a foreign vohe she will not do so 
without a struggle Her oulv crime 1 as been 
her weakness and her behet in international 
justice after the w ir If driven to desperation 
she attempts something hopeless those cvlio 
have helped to decide her fate cannot escape 
a part of the responsibihtv 


out their 1 ibors however unfavourable condi- 
tions max be it is a waste of money to rescan* 
them Quite npart from the meanness of tins 
attitude and the somewhat humiliating 
thought* aroused by the fact that the on!) 
material reward an Lnghsh scientist is likely to 
receive for nm great achievement is a small 
prize from the Trench lendemy or a large prize 
from the Swelish Nobel Tund it cannot be 
too often insisted that science is not advanced 
by the unaided efforts of a I nrada> appear 
ml once a century Such men crystallize the 
scicntifc thought of their tune and put the 
labors of nnm into an ordered scheme thev 
look for support of their theories not onlv to 
their ow n w ork but also to tin. experiments of 
many other comparatnely undistinguished men 
wl o fasten upon particular points for proof 
or disproof It should be recognized that npart 
from the fact that to a great nation a certain 
encouragement of intellectual nctmtv should 
be a source of pnde pure science is at the basis 
of nil industrial research and furnishes its 
motive power It is ns shortsighted a pol cy 
to encourage applied stience and to neglect 
pure science ns to devote cicry care to proud 
ing a ship w ith pow erful engines and to forget 
to furnish her with fuel 


Chinese Laborers in Flanders 

Some time ago the Manchester Guardian 
published nn interesting article on Chinese 
Labourers in Flanders The writer notes 
their easy familiarity, their cunositv to 
1 now the age of the English soldiers and 
laborers they came across and the question 
they often asl ed How many mada 5 
meaning ‘How many wives [madams} 
have yon got’ We of course had either 


Research in Pure Science and 
Applied Science 

Men and women in India cannot become 
what they ought to be spintuallv intellec 
tunlly and physically unless the crushing 
and grinding povertv of the countrv be 
remov ed And we can cease to be poor 

only if the mineral \ egetable and animal 
resources of the land are exploited by us 
with the help of applied science But pure 
science lies at the foundation of applied 
science We need to bear m mind what the 
Neu Statesman says about research in 
Science pure and applied 

It is oryen put forward as an excuse for 
star\ mg service and Its de\ otees that since 
such men as lb rad ay will be impelled to carry 
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had three to their obvious pride and 
satisfaction The writer also says that 
their solidarity w as astonishing ’ 
lor several months o ir companv and a 
c-i incse labor company worked together at a 
wood vard an 1 saw m fl on the Belgian frontier 
\\e called tlem Chinks nut they called is 
t.t Fne ? dl i' relatlQ ns were soon 
established although there was on our s de a 
j stl,e element consisting of men who 
harbored an unreasoning prejud ce against tl e 
yellow people and considered it degrading to 
work with a bo called inferior race Tl ose 
who took this nttitvdelost much of the little 
run and interest that reliev ed the dreary mono 
tony of o ir own army 1 fe J 

As regards physical strength and 
endurance the Chinese were not inferior to 
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the English, as the following lines will 
show — 

Sometimes when we were working with tie 
Chinks the spirit of rivalry manifested itself 
Once we were unloading a train of short thick 
wooden planks and stacking them in the yard 
We earned them in on one shoulders two at 
a time Suddenly one of ouc men appeared with 
three planks on b s shoulder shouting Chinese 
no gooda The challenge was accepted with 
alacrity for a Chink appeared with four planks 
and shouted Clnneesha gooda lngaleesha no 
gooda He was followed by one of ns with 
lire planks on h s shoulder and it was Chinese 
no gooda once again Then came a Cl ink u itli 
s t planks b it immediately afterw ards a 
sold er came along w ith seven looking verr 
hot and uncomfortable beneath well a hcavv 


load Wc all shouted derisively, Chinese no 
gooda and tlierc was a long pause and we 
thought tie victory was ours But suddenly 
the Chinks burst into gleeful laughter ana 
clapped their hands in mad excitement lie did 
not know what had happened until we saw a 
Chink staggering under a kind of pagoda wb ch 
h s comrades had erected on hi 9 stalwart 
shoulders It was built un of sixteen planks 
Perspinng breathing hard and taking short 
rap a steps I s pagoda on the I erge of topping 
over every instant he reacl cd tie stack nn I 
then allow ed tl e structure to collapse nmi 1 
v. Id shouts of Cl meesha gooda Ingnlecsl a 
no gooda 

It was a a amt day and none of us felt 
inclined to dispute tlie final verdict at this 
meeting of Cast and llest 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF PANDIT SHIWATH SHASTRI 
B\ Sm Nvavt w Cn vvdvv vrkar 


I H \\ E alreadt given some of my remims 
cences of the late Pandit Shivnath 
Shastn in the columns of the Indntt 
Social Reformer of Bombav Thev related 
to the year 1878 79 when I first became 
acquainted with him They went to 
represent mainly what appeared to me 
the ruling trait of his life as the leading 
missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Saraa^ In short it w as his homeliness 
meaning the charm of that simple sincerity, 
which enabled him to enter into the hearts 
of those brought in contact with him and 
with a quiet emphasis to influence them to 
be good husbands good wives good 
neighbours so as to be sound patriots 
A rmssiomrv w edded to the cause of God 
runs the nsk of dogmatism and ‘sancti 
momous w ay s, w hich weaken his influence 
lie ought to be a man w ho captures the 
person he wishes to draw to God by luring 
not dnviog him He should present to 
laymen his own vital experience of God as 
if it was their vital experience as well 
Lord Morley in his Recollections 
defines true leadership ns * the hearth nt 
which the soul is kindled and kept alive ’ 


Pandit Slmnath Shastn ms in mone 
than the metnphoncnl sense the hearth 
oftheSaraaj which he and that dear soul 
he loved— Ananda Mohan Bose— founded 
together and led Both were the hearths 
of the Sam aj because by their actual Uvea 
they preached and practised the soundest 
principle of national life which is that 
religion must spring from home life— a 
people s hearths— and extend its influence 
from there to their social and political 
environment so as to make their country 
one home 

Pandit Shivnath Shastn s homeliness, 
illustrated bv the reminiscences I have 
given in the /nrfian Social Reformer— the 
way he sought to win over all he influenced 
to make heaven of their homes bv his own 
homely wavs of precept and practice— 
was the secret of the fact that he was a 
missionary who lived and influenced others 
to live a life of u holiness To him all 
reform w het her social political economic 
or educational was religious— the flow 
of the same; spirit from the fount of love of 
God and man Vrdent in the cause of 
religion bv vocation a missionary whose 
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duty, one would think, is that cause 
exclusively, unmixed with other causes, 
he nevertheless had the universal soul 
which discerned that cause — its 
principles and aims— working . under 
Divine dispensation with men as instru- 
ments in political and the like secular 
causes as well. For instance, when in the 
years 1884 to 1880 the late Mr. Behramji 
M. Malabari had raised his agitation of 
social reform, and the question whether 
religious and social reform ought to precede 
the political came to be hotly discussed, 

I took some part in it and wrote and made 
speeches in Bombay. Three expressive 
phrases were the outcome of the agitation : 
(1) that religious and social reform ought 
to precede political reform ; (2) that 
reform generally takes the line of least 
resistance ; and” (3) that we ought to 
become men first before we aspire to be 
statesmen The first and the third 
phrase reflected the spirit of religious and 
social reformers ; the second that of politi- 
cal workers Happening soon after, in the 
year 1886 to be at Calcutta for attendance 
at the National Congress presided over by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naornji as a delegate, I 
moved, under Pandit Shivnath Shastri’s 
friendly guidance, a good deal in the local 
Brah mo community At a gathering of 
Brahmo ladies and gentlemen held in the 
Hall of the City College, I was one of the 
speakers and in my speech I pressed my 
point that religious reform was more 
importaht than political. I capped it all 
with the aphorism that we should be men 
first before we aspired to be statesmen. 
My remarks were received cordially : at 
the close of the gathering, both Pandit 
Slnvnath and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose 
complimented me upon the coining of the 
phrase as to men first and statesmen 
afterwards. “IIow much I love the phrase 
—you have put the problem of Indian 
reform in n nutshell ; I will now pass it 
on and propagate it vigorously,” said the 
Pnndit/ijnlf seriously, half in well-meant 
humour. 'T^hnt was his haul nature— to 
give a worilNpf praise to others who, lie 
thought, wen> v workers in the Vineyard of 
God and desef'yed encouragement. But 
his compliment -to me was undeserved. 


“What !” — I replied— “You think I have 
coined the phrase ? What a bad memory 
you have got, Mali ash oy ! Please don’t 
father the phrase on me. You gave it to 
me when you were in Bomba)’ in 1881. 
You have forgotten that in thatyear when, 
as Editor of a newspaper, I was writing in 
advocacy of religious reform, we had long 
chats on the subject and you used the 
phrase and I caught it from you, and your 
article which had appeared in the news- 
paper organ of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Sainaj.” “I never thought I could be so 
good ns that at coining catching phrases,” 
said the Pandit. “However you have given 
it life.” So saying, he took me to his home ; 
we discussed the pros and cons of the p.hrase 
and the value, possibilities, and prospects 
of the Indian National Congress. “It is 
good,” he told me, “to emphasize the 
prime value of religion and religious reform, 
but let us not commit the mistake, which 
has for centuries retarded India’s progress, 
of confounding religion with theology and 
treating it as if it was something different 
in nature from politics. Politics is religion 
too ” “But”— I asked him— “politics 

relates to secularity and must be spiritu- 
alised to be healthy.” “Yes,” he said, 
“that is so ; but ranu’s individual life and 
a people’s national life are not cut by God 
into different compartments. It is we who 
for convenience of work on the principle of 
division of labour treat them as distinct 
spheres , but political activity is fitted to 
evoke the life religious. We Brahmos are 
politicians because we think that life being 
religious at the root covers all spheres ol 
national activity And Attanda Mohan 
Bose is a living example of that.” “What, 
then, becomes of \ our phrase, Mahashoy, 
that wc must become men first before we 
aspire to be statesmen ? You fathered 
that phrase on me, whereas it is yours 
gifted to me in Bombay five years' ago. 
And how do you get over it?” Here the 
r t- 1 * s 0l1( ^ laughter, so characteristic 
of lus cvcr-dheerful heart, rang through 
me ; he put his hand in mine, said what 
a bad memory he had and continued • 
ics, we must be men first to be states * 
men ; but mind you, we cannot become 
men unless we complete the circle by 
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developing the sense of statcirmnih // 
K turn i< no man unless he takes interest 
religiously, m the politics of his countrv 
for politics pt service too find religion is 
service India wants tint new anl 
practice of religion. Let us not forget 
that ©urSamaj principle The rather 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man * find the Upamshad text we hare 
adopted as oar sheet anchor—<s:3sTftsVl 
‘One Owl without n second an* voices 
from the depths of Indians ancient heart 
just and omi because the) nre clnllengrs 
to us Indians for the concrete in l fc all 
roun 1 — w e have to realise them in nil on r 
relations of life and Gad (taints their way 
through the State and its politics ns 
through the Church and its worship 
There he stopped for n while ns if some 
idea ha<l crossed his rami and then 
he asked me whether 1 had called on Pan ht 
Ishwar Chandra \ilyasagar who wns 
then living I said So \oumnstgo 
and see him— it will do you good he 
remarked I asked him whether he too 
would go with me ho you should go 
n!on- and sec that lion of n Bengalee now 
resting and lending a lonely life Then let 
roe know what you have seen of him nnd 
learnt from him And I will tell )Ou how 
his life points amoral to us all as to the 
phrase u e hare been discussing kou will 
learn heat hy seeing nnd talking to him 
And see him by 5 ourself 

So I called on Pandit Ishwar Lhnndro 
Vilyosagnr he received me with all the 
nffcctionofa father though I had never 
met him before I had a long and instruc 
tire interview which I subsequently 
published in the columns of the paper I 
then edited The interview s! owed that 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra had 1 ccome some 
thing of a misanthrope hail more or less 
lost faith in Jus countrymen nnd in India s 
future regarded India s public workers 
as mere 4 talkers 11 ith little strength of 
work and sense of courage an 1 sacrifice 
After the interview I saw 1 andit Shiv until 
Shastri and told him all nl out the inter 
view I bad with \idyasagnc and his 
despair of India s future There it w •* 
sail Slmnath Shastn— That is why I 
naked you to go and see him \ufvn 
7U4-13 


sagnr h one of the 1 rnv est of the brave 
he has alorticd the nnnals of modem 
Bengal by his learning his feeling heart 
nnd daring h in 1 active in the cause of the 
poor anl the a offering But alas ’ his one 
great defect is he exacted more from the 
world than it gave to his call in ha time, 
\\ hcrens God s W or! I is n sow mg nnd n 
weeding with raanv a long nnd tedious 
waiting for the harvest beam from our 
great Bengali— he is n light with a 
warning \\c must work like him but 
never abandon hope nnd faith in o«r 
people however tl mgs fcctu to go 
wron„ But said I Yiljasagir 
ts now old an 1 old age is apt to get 
into misanthropy To thnt ^himath 
Shastn replied There it is The religious 
hfe is nettled Snd that is the Mission 
of our Samnj— to work in nil spheres 
welcome nil activities for India 9 good nnd 
be alwnvs bnojant with fnith nnd hoj>e 
Let us (cam thnt nnd l>e warned from 
tijynsngnrsbfc lie has somehow became 
stubborn in his feeling thnt his life has 
been nfulure It 11 not —but the feeling 
that a good life of courage and well-doing 
has failed because it has not won popular 
support ts not healthy It unnerves people 
and the great need of the day is to put 
heart into the people nnd say they are 
bound for great things under God " 

After that I met Slmnath Shnstn in the 
years 101C 1017 nnd 1918 It was n 
long long mten a) r enough t6 effect a 
change m hint if his had been nn ordmtuy 
diameter lie had become old Ins health 
wns fad ng Ins memory weak n new 
generation w itb new ideas had come into 
being \ct I found thnt hts was the same 
spirit — 3 outhfu! and fttrag into the 
changed times ns glnd with the mu'ic 
ofGodmha soul as the lards with tic 
songs of their voices 111 the mr Once 
in 191G happening to speak to him 
in a depressing mood about the future 
of Inti n by the light of con tern [ ornrv 
events I toll! im that tl at future d d not 
seem promising He brightened his eyes 
took me t y hi* hunt! le l me to the terrace 
of his bouse nnd beginning with the loud 
laughter thnt always pacede l the sparks 
of his social talk he sat l — \ 1 lyasagnr 
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also talked like that in his later years. 
But that is not good for us, not good for 
India.” And he was proceeding to tell me 
all about Yidyasagar, when I interrupted 
him by reminding him of my interview of 
1886 and of the counsel he (Shivnath 
Shastri)had then given tome as a warning 
from Yidyasagar’s otherwise heroic career. 
“So you know it Why, then, despond ? 
Cheer up— India’s golden age is coming- 
try to be golden yourself.’’ 

That was Pandit Shivnath Shastri— a 
golden man because a child of God with 
God’s love and hope. Broken in body, 
felled down by disease during these twenty 
years, he to the last lived a life of hope for 
India, saw God working in all movements 
—and I never returned from my visits to 


him the Inst three years without ^ being 
heartened by bis words, and bis spiritual 
and social bonhommie. The fire of youth 
was there— “the hearth” of the Sadharan 
Samnj still was kindled and alive and 
seemed to me to feed and nourish all that 
sought its warmth and food. He never 
whined ; never wailed ; did his> part and 
asked others to do theirs. .That is religion ; 
that is politics. “To do good, without 
seeing it” is the best and most practical of 
creeds, said the late Canon Barnett. Lord 
Morley has been fond of preaching that to 
get some .good out of mankind we must 
not expect much from our fellows. Pandit 
Shivnath Shastri i, was of that divine 
company: Therefore, his life, ought to be 
an inspiration to us all. 


I 


INDIA IN THE YEARS 1917-1918 


T HE above is the title of a book com- 
piled for the Government of India by 
L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Fellow of 
All Souls, and Officer on Special Duty in the 
Home Department of the Government of 
India. It gives tin outline of some of the 
more important problems, political, social, 
and economic, which confront the adminis- 
tration of India, and contains some valua- 
ble charts and maps. The hook is written 
in a sympathetic spirit, and can be had nt 
the modest price of Re. 1-0 0. 

India and the War 
The first chapter is devoted to “India 
and the War.” When the war broke out, 
__ "every effort was ninde to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the War Office in the wav 
of materials ; and in Lord Hnrdingc’e 
phrase, India was bled ‘absolutely white’." 
There were troubles with the border 
tribes which India has successfully sur- 
mounted, “and despite them, lias rendered 
valuable sen ices to the empire at large." 
The book proceeds to consider India’s 
war-services under the general headings 
of men, of money, mid of munitions "The 


, U I I 3 r 

efforts made by India in the war of man- 
power have greatly surpassed all expecta- 
tions.” It may fitly be /recalled in this 
place that on April <2, 1918, the Prime 
Minister called upon India to “add to the 
laurel it had already won," and “to be 
the bulwark which will save 'Asirf from, 
the tide of oppression and disorder which 
it is the object of the enemy to achieve.” 
That the people of the Punjab, who! 
according to the author himself, responded 
• mo9t largely to this call to savei Asia from 
oppression should themselves have become 
the victims of the horrors of martial law 
before the war was fairly over, Is one of 
the tragic ironies of the Pate which 
presides over the destinies of subject 
nations. The King-Emperor, 1 as we ' are 
reminded in this book, exhorted us to 
contribute the full measure of India’s 
resources nnd strength on the ground that 
“the need of the Empire is India’s oppor- 
tunity.” The book, under review fully 
acknowledges the fact that India’s con- 
tribution 1ms in every way beem ample and 
generous, and, exceeded ‘all expectations 
India now w aits anxiously to sec how far 
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tlic hopes field out fi\ Hit Myyntv tluit ia 
the liberality of her contribution lies ! er 
opjxjrtaruty, arc fulfilled U> her rulers 

As for the flit anctal assistance rendered 
by Imln, "m t «tt of her poverty, her 
financial contributions hate Ixxa very 
considerable ” India made ft free gtft of 
£100 millions “It adds over JO Mr cent 
to India's national debt, it is rather more 
than her mure income for n whole )car, 
ftnd it entails an extra annual burden of 
C per cent of that income for its maw ten- 
oner In 1910, again, farther taxation 
was found possible, and nearly £10 
millions ha\e been raised in this way dur 
tag the last two j cam— a aery substantial 
contribution from so poor ft country as 
India” In September 1918, India under 
took to make n further war contribution 
of £13 millions, by taking oatr the normal 
coat of the additional military forces raised 
m India, owing to the armistice the nctunl 
extra cost to India under this head in 
1918 19 amounted to £12 7 millions 
Extra taxation, even on salt, w as ncccs 
sarv to meet the enormous war expenditure 
"India undertook to finance many wnr 
sen ices, and to nrrnn 0 c for the export of 
enormous ijuantities of foodstuus ami 
munitions ot various kinds The Our 
Day’ fund amounted to the magnificent 
sum’ of over £8 millions The pnnccs 
‘have played a worthy p irt ’ and the 
total value of their gifts can hardlj he less 
than £3 millions — "gifts to fire the enthti 
smsm of Anyone conscious of the founda 
tions of loyalty upon which the Indian 
empire u based " 

4 JntS a * part in providing munitions tin* 
certainly not bern inferior in extent to that of 
any portion of the Empire Up to the end of 
Septemlier 1018 the equipment nnd (tores 
supplied t/> India to the various fronts amotmted 
to some £80 millions Nor was this India • only 
service in the way or munitions She performed 
work of inestimable value in supplying raw 
materials and partly manufactured article* for 
the munitions manufactories of other lands hot 
the least important war-service which India has 
rendered 1ms been her help in provisioning Great 
Britain As Mr Lloyd George said some 
months ago the people of Great Britain may 
have suffixed *ome deprivation but they have 
not known the pangs of real privation This 
immunity must lie iiwnhcd in p »rt at least to the 


««»isian« rwi lend by Indian shipment* jo 
suj j>lcTiientin 0 honu. production ” 

Now tliat Inctn is in the grip of wide- 
spread and acute economic distress (n fact 
c% cn w here recognised in the hook under 
notice!, India waits to Bet what England, 
which was MvctJ from ‘the pangs of real 
prnntjon by Indian assistance, docs to 
save her from a similar pmhn/ncnt 

In textiles nI*o la Iia In* rendered great 
servuev The importance in the la* t four years 
of Indn * monopoly of jute can hardly be 
exaggerated The great cotton industry also hi* 
been an important aid to the Allies the cotton 
textiles required for army purposes were for 
(omctime entirely manufactured by ‘the Indian 
mills "Nome £8 million* worth of wool has been 
shipped to I upland and altogether more than 
l- million articles of truOpa clothing have been 
manufactured The leather industry also boasts 
of some very remarkable figures .. Untam has 
relml very largely on Indian tinned hide* winch 
have prowdeif leather for nearly two-lhmls of 
the army boot* manufactured bhe has also been 
the most important source of supplies of oleigin 
ous produce loihsetda nnd Oils] required for food, 
for lohruants, and for industrial purposes. 

\ arious measures have been taken to stiuiuhvlt 
production and to increase os far as possible, the 
surplus available for export In iron nnd steel 
also India has performed important service*. 
The Tata Iron siiul Sttel Works hat been the 
ilncf source of supply of rails for Mesopotamia, 
Last Africa and Palestine India has also 
supplied to Mesopotamia the whole of the 
railway trno»port as w ell ns the telegraphic and 
leCepIiotuccouijmciU employed in the country ' 
The Nuihki 1 xtension Railway, n line 300 mile* 
long through Bclochutan up to the Tersian 
boundary near Mirjaw a was built Thi* Jmc 
runs through a most inhospitable country, where 
there is scarcely anj drinkable water labour 
material* stores nnd supplies of every km 1 had 
to lie carried along with railhead * But It wits 
a itrnlegic milvcny nnd neither coat nor diffictil 
ties of any kind were allowed to stand ut the 
way of the comphtion of the j reject 

The moral effect of the war upon India has 
been most remarkable The ideal of responsible 
government withut the empire caove to the front 
in political discussions ns never before and 
afforded a marked stimulus to constructive 
constitutional net intics At no time was there 
any symptom of a desire for the severance of the 
ties which bound India to the mother-country 
There was on tic contrary a demand for the 
strengthening of those ties, combined with -i 
fixed resolve that India s position within the 
I mpine shoiil 1 not fall short of that which was 
deemed ngl tfully her due The acceptance 
by tlieUomini'jns representative* of the principle 
of reciprocity of tre ttnieiit the grant of King s 
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Commissions to Indians, and other like develop- 
ments have served at once to stimulate India’s 
'devotion to the Empire and to awaken Iter 
pride in her own growing national spirit.” 

"The material effect of the war has been 
hardly less marked. There has been a notable 

stimulus to commerce and industry Great 

public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the country, and it is noticed in 
the Report of the Ihdian Industrial Commission 


. The Political Records. 

Chapter ’*11- is headed' ‘the Politics 1 
Record'. 'It is, in the main, a record of tbf 
contest between ‘the left wing of th<- 
Nationalist party, commonly called th 
Extremists’, and ‘the centre -party of th 
Nationalists, commonly 'called the moder 

iwAcuuiiwvwiuuicui . — u ,.,woo,v,m ates.' The 'cleavage of the ranks of th 

that there has been a definite demand for the Nationalist party according to the boob 
adoption of the policy of State participation in unde r notice, commenced with the announce 
industrial detelopment, and of State assistance u , .. ’ . UnlrlT 

to industrial undertakings, which is likely to ment of August 20, the moderates fr 
produce results stretching far into the future, welcoming the declaration as the JVlagnJ- 
As a consequence of this interest in industrial Charta of India. The author writes as 1 * 
matters, there has been a growing desire on the ttis c I e - avaKe was indeed to be expected, 
part of the politically-minded classes that M . „ , nv ° 

Govemment a^istance should he directed to- f n , ce ’ ^ Western analogies may be trust 
wards the aim of making India more economi- ed, the emergence of distinct parties is on 
cally self-sufficing than has been the case hither- of the earliest sy’mptoms of constitutional 
to' The Report of the Indian Industrial development towards the institutions d* 
Commission points out the grave danger to »» - 

which India and the Empire are alike exposed, democracy. - , . 

owing to the fact that .the principal industries "While tbejnoderates were throwing the bes 
in India depend very largely upon certain Ley of their energies into work designed to assisj 
industries, which are not adequately developed Government in the prosecution of the war, tb e 
in the country. Hence any marked interruption Home Rulers were conducting a campaign 
of communications between India and the directed towards obtaining political^ concession®. 
Empire, such as nearly resulted from tbe rather than towards the achievement 
campaign of unrestricted submarinism, threatens victory.” "In short, it became plain that* th-j 
to bring the industries of India to a standstill, publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
There is every reason to hope that it will be Report had served to reveal the differences c>* 
found possible to take measures for the avoidance aims and methods which distinguished the 
of anv future danger upbn this score.” moderates from the’ extremists. It thus reprC* 

; The difficulty experienced in prosecut- *. 

ing the war owing to the absence of r 

certain “Key” industries in India, has 


When the end of the War came, 


turned the attention of the authorities 
to the necessity of ‘developing Indian 
industries, and the dearth of a surplus _ 

of qualified Englishmen to take part ddigii for** they ^ found " theit ** ^asiriob 


“The gloom of war-time was dispelled and 
all India sincerely rejoiced. Among tb c 
political classes the reception of the news wa s 
enthusiastic. The moderates were unfeignedly 

UMinfctpa r — ...i 


in that development may lead to ~ the 
employment of Indians in industrial enter- 
prise aided by the State. In this way the 
war may have an important influence on 
the material regeneration of India. 

Summarising the effects of the war on 
India, the author concludes the chapter as 
follows : 


of general friendliness to Government greatly 
strengthened On the other hand, tho£ c 
members of the left wing of the nationalist® 
who had at one time attempted to bargai n 
with Go\ eminent by offering their support t* 1 
the prosecution of the war at the price of tb c 
concessions they desired, saw that the time fd r 
such a policy hnd gone for ever. Their nttitudf, 
which at first was characterised by a little he* 1 ' 

,/vJ •* „ . -t x tnt, on, seems to linve been influenced in larlf* 

On the whole, then, it may be said that measure by a fear lest the victory of the AUiV* 

should weaken the determination of Grcd* 

Britain toprocced with Indian reforms despite 

attacks by the extremist press, they £tb« 
moderates nt the special conference in Bombay) 
mnintnined their support of the general printri- 
pies of Jthe Montagu-Chelmsford reform® 


both ui the moral and in the material sphere, the 
wnr has neted ns a great stimulus to India. It 
has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her 
interest in the Empire. 1 1 has aroused hundreds 
pf people to n realisation of the problems lying 
outside their immediate cmironinent. In short, 

il “>>"ne Important seetio,,, of tbe pro,,, both 

PiK « ttzzvfrxs: site- a 

s fashioned conservatives and the uc\\ly*cvo!v«<l 
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extremists, had a great part to play in the future 
development of Indian politics. 

Next came the Delhi Congress, where 
the extremists demanded full provincial 
autonomy at once 

'“This resolution showed the uncompromising 
spirit and frank flouting of all dictates of pru 
denre and expediency «hicli marked the new 
party Other resolutions were m harmony with 
the spirit " 

Few Indians v, ill be disposed to agree 
with the author as to the existence of 
a sharply-defined line of demarcation 
between the moderates and extremists, or 
to trace their gradual ev olution on the 
lines assumed b> him, hat all will agree 
w ith the following conclusion 

'’As to the ‘reality of the political develop- 
ments outlined in this chapter, there can be no 
question The time has gone by when the topic 
of constitutional reform in India conld be 
dismissed summarily with the remark that those 
who demand it form but a fraction of the 
population ' 

It does not appear however that insptte 
of alt the preuse bestowed on the moderates 
they have been able to make much of an 
impression on the author bv their practical 
suggestions or to influence the policy of the 
Government in any way, for the author 
comments ns follow s on the recommend i 
tions of the Committee of non-offieial 
members of the Imperial Council appointed, 
on Air Surendranath Baneijea’a motion 
to consider the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report 

"When this committee came to hand m its 
report.it was found that most of its detailed 
recommendations were not of very far reaching 
character There was a demand for the intro- 
duction ol the principle of responsibilitr into 
the Government of India, but which of the 
Central Government s functions conld be safclv 
entrusted to ministers w as nowhere determined 

The Congress League scheme is also 
mbo-sesi xu that while itgivcs the executive 
no power to carry the measures opposed 
by the elected members, it makes no provi 
sion for responsible government, for it 
gives no power to the legislature to replace 
theesecutne bvonem hartnonv with its 
own ideas 

'By the early summer of 19X7 that portion 
of the public of India which wns interested in 
political matter* hail become unsettled in its 


ideas. The mere fact that the \!hes were 
avowedly fighting in defence of the rights of 
small and weak nations against large and 
strong ones the frequent references by allied 
statesmen to such terms as democracy and self 
determination , the strong world movement 
tow ards government by popular opinton — all 
these combined to raise vague hopes and to 
stimulate discontent with the existing polity 
m India The Report of the Public Services 
Commission published early in 1917 was 
regarded as a disappointing document on the 
whole it failed to appreciate the new spirit of 
India, which was reluctant to admit that a 
strong European element was necessary among 
the omcers of any department 

As against the Hindu Musbqi compact 
of 1915, secured “bx the concession of verv 
heavy Muhammadan respresentation upon 
certain of the proposed councils,” and 
admitted to be a considerable triumph 
for the Nationalist party,' the Bakrld 
nots of Bihar in which about one thousand 
individuals were connoted and sentenced 
to vanous terms of imprisonment, and the 
Katarpur nots, in which also hundreds of 
men -were similarly punished, arc referred 
to, and the following comment is made 4 
It was remarked at the time that certain 
sections of that [the Hindu] press appeared to 
tee! less sorrow for the sufferings of the 
Muhammadans than chagrin at the break down 
of the political compact arranged between Hindu 
and Muhammadan leaders 

Tnc Economic Bickgkoc.no 
The Economic Background’ forms the 
topic of the third chapter The utter in 
adequacy of banking facilities in India, and 
its effect on the development of inxcstment 
and all that such development implies, is 
pointed out. The report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission “shows how little 
the march of modem industry has affected 
the great bulk of the Indian population, 
which rein am s engrossed in agriculture, 
winning bare subsistence from the so3 by 
satiqaaied methods ofcoitttAtioa 

-1‘rerions to the war too much reliance 
wo* placed on imports from overseas their 
habitual use being fostered by the Government 
praetict of purehawng stores n England XVhSe 
India produces nearly sll the raw materials 
necessary for the mmircmentS of a modem 
community she is unable to manufacture many 
of the articles and materials essential idue in 
peace and w ar For instance her great textile 
industries are dependent upon supplies of zmpor 
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ted machinery and would have to shut down 
if the command of the seas were lost India in 
short is a country nch in raw materials and in 
industrial possibilities but poor in manufactur 
ing accomplishments ’ 

The two factors winch dominate the 
whole economic life of India during the 
period under review consist m the restnc 
tion of imports due to the shortage of 
freight and the enormous demand from 
allies and from neutrals for India's own 
products 

Opportunities for manufacturing locally 
articles formerly imported \\ ere eagerly embraced 
and money "aas forthcoming in abundance for 
financing suvh projects \V hether these schemes 
w ill continue to be successful w hen imports once 
more freely enter the country is a question 
which is agitating the minds of many persons 
at present but the concensus of expert opinion 
seems to be that in the majority of cases the 
indigenous articles w ill be able to meet corapeti 
tion successfully 

Of the exports, jute and tea ha\ e dem ed 
the largest profit but of course the capita 
lists in Great Bntxun and not the growers 
of the crops m India hnv e shared in this 
phenomenal prosperity Japan and America 
have between them captured nearly the 
whole of the export trade of Germany and 
Austria 

Tlie progress m trade with Japan showed a 
phenomenal development In 1917 18 the total 
\ alue \\ as more than £30 millions an increase of 
100 per cent in imports nnd 103 per cent m 
exports over the pre-war average \t present 
tile total trade w itli Japan exceeds that with nil 
other countries except the United Kingdom but 
there arc strong probabilities that the figures 
for the next year w Ul show a substantial decline 
Froinman) quarters come reports of a growing 
dissatisfaction with Japanese goods on the part 
of the Indian consumer On the other hand 
trade w ith the United States now double that 
of the prc*w nr period nnd second onli to that 
of Japan shows signs of increasing very 
considerably 

Owing to the high pn c of raw cotton 
throughout the world the Inch cost of maim 
f icture of imported cloth anu the reduction in 
the volume of Ilntish manufacture avail iblc for 
the gen Val public the dearness of cotton cloth 
began t i press v cry hear ily on the masses in 
1J18 \ 

\ * 

The Gc» eminent nssumed powers for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
standard cl\tli but it is said that it w as 
not fnmd nVessurv to put these powers 


into active operation as state interference 
helped to produce a fall in the price of the 
commodity — a statement which seems to 
be wide of the truth, for there has been no 
appreciable fall in the price of cloth to this 
dav 

Prices of foodstuffs rose to 31 per cent 
abo\ e pre w ar lev el 

* This w as sufficient to cause deep distress 
in India where the margin of income over 
bare subsistence is extremely small for the 
bulk, of the population The prices of all 

the ordinary commodities such as spices oil 
cloth kerosene and salt were raised to nbnor 
mally high figures by shortage of supplies and 
the profiteering of the large dealers who con 
trolled the marl et 

There were a few instances of market 
looting labour unrest, and strikes, but 
* on the whole, there were few disturbances, 
and conditions of exceptional hardships 
were borne with extraordinary resigna 
tion ’ It is doubtful if this spirit of resig 
nation among the Indian masses has stood 
them in good stead at any period of India’s 
tragic history 

The failure of the monsoon of 1918 led 
to the occurrence of local shortage in food 
crops and famine was declared m certain 
parts of India From observations made 
here and there in the book it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the failure of a 
single monsoon would hardly have created 
so serious a situation but for the whole- 
sale exportation of foodstuffs in the period 
immediately preceding for provisioning 
England and the Allies Some of these 
observations have been quoted in connection 
vv ith the v\ ar serv ices rendered by India 
During the years under review, in food 
grams [wheat, etc ] there vv as a noticeable 
increase in the traffic from up-country' to 
the sea ports on account of the increased 
demand for shipment abroad " Tow ards 
the end of 1917, arrangements wctc made 

to buy the Allies’ requirements of rice 
cstim ited at one hundred thousand tons 
monthlv, from Burma ‘It was indeed 
supremclv fortunate tit this time [towards 
the end of 191b] th it the necessity for the 
exportation of large quantities of food 
stuffs to the Allies began to diminish owing 
to the approach of armistice conditions 
Bv and bv the Sccrc itarv of State w as in 
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formed that India could no longer continue 
to purchase and export wheat anti other 
foodstuffs except tho«e which were urgent!) 
required for Mesopotamia The export of 
food-grama, from India was prohibited 
except in very small quantities for excep- 
tionally strong reasons * * 

r 0LCA.T10N, AfRlCtLTCRE, ETC 

Chapter IV deals with education agn 
culture and kindred subjects It begins 
by recounting the present position of 
education in India Just three per cent of 
the population is under instruction— a 
percentage which includes ft\ c per cent of 
the males and one per cent of the females 
of British India 

“A* might have been conjectured from f "tires 
so low as these, it w ns found at the last census 
(1911) that under six per cent of the popu 
lation could read and write Prom the purely 
educational potnt of new this state of ftflatra 
is sufficiently senons But m the light of present 
political exigencies it becomes a source of acute 
uneasiness India is about to nd ranee upon 
the road leading to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government Electorates are to 
be brought suddenly into "being Indians of all 
classes will have to take a great er nnd greater 
share of public duties and public responsibilities— 
yet only six in every hundred could tn 1911 
achieve the very modest census standard of 
literacy It must be plain tint until the prop or 
tion oil terntes enn be raised the immense mass 
of tliepeop/cs of In l a will remain poor ignorant 
nnd helpless fnrbe.) ouil tl c Standards of Turope 
bn till education can lie more generally diffuse 1 
it is idle to expect India to realise her immense 
industrial potentialities. 

Jf the primary education of boys is to be 
placed upon a satisfactory footing all boys from 
the completion of the tflh to the completion 
of the eleventh of twelfth year should be under 
instruction Taking this at l r fer cent of the 

* The follow mg extract refers to the normal 
nnd not to the \i ar time export of food grams — 

No one who lias not been to India and lias 
Ktn nothing ot the working of the system from 
the great granaries nt Karachi to the agencies 
in every little village which has a surplus of 
anything that can lie sent away can grasp the 
colossal nature of this export organisation. One 
firm alone sucks the sap of Indian life like a 
tropical sun leaving dust and barrenness behind 
* \ week or two after harvest Indas surplus 
wheat and ncc have passed into the hands of 
dealers and when the next monsoon fills she 
starves —The 1 1 k a ten tug of Jndti bi J H 
Macdonald 


mill, population more than 18'* million boys 
ought to be undergoing elementary e location 
as opposed to the sit million hoys netualh at 
school now The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £5 millions a year to 
say nothing of the sums required for training 
inspection the erection of schools and so forth” 

‘ The seriousness of the present position 
and the urgent necessity for embarking- 
upon a largely planned constructive policy 
for which money must be found in some 
n ay or other ’ is thus manifest 

The problem of f riding the money for the 
requisite expansion of Indian education is one 
that will tax thi combine 1 efforts of British and 
Indian administrators severrlj for the next few 
i ear* The matter i* one of vital urgency for 
if the money be not found nnd the expansion 
does not tnke place it will be impossible for 
India to assume the position due to her in the 
commonwealth of Nations 

Before we consider the financial solution 
proposed by the author, let us glance nt 
the share df educational expenditure 
borne by the State Ao Indian nationalist 
could betray n livelier concern for the 
extension of primary education than the 
author of tins Government publication , 
and from this one might lie led to suppose 
that the Government bore nn adequate 
share of the public burden m educational 
matters But we find from the book itself 
that this is far from being the case 

‘ The crux of the ubole present position of 
Indian education is fnonnal As is suggested 
b> the fact that the total expenditure is TMd 
per head such education a* exists tends to be 
cheap and inferior in quality 

Of this total, the ' expenditure from 
provincial, including central [i e , gtate] 
lands works out to 2 Ya d per head of 
population, as compared with 7s Qd m 
Lngland nnd W ales 

The amount contributed by fee* winch is 
23 percent of the total expenditure seems at 
first • ght very large But its magnitude arises 
from the paucity of funds denied from other 
sources [e g , state or municipal grants] than 
from the rate of fees charged 

It is next admitted that vn native states 
like Cochin and Mysore the percentage 
of pupils under instruction to the total 
population of schoolgoing ngc is much 
higher than m British India The author 
gives a halting explanation for the small 
amount spent upon education id India,’ 
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and trots out the familiar plea that the 
safety of the State must come first, and the 
military expenditure (Defence) is India’s 
greatest burden. But England which 
spends 7 s. 9 d. as against 2Vz d. per head 
in India upon education has also her 
rnilitary expenditure to attend to, and it 
will not be contended that' her defensive 
position is less secure than that of India. 
The plea of lack of funds never greets our 
ears when the pay and prospects of the 
Imperial civil and European military 
services come up for consideration It is 
raised only when Indian education, sanita- 
tion, the improvement of agriculture, and 
similar subjects in which Indians are 
vitally interested, are under discussion. Is 
it because in England the civil and military 
services are run on more economical and 
less wasteful lines that money is easily 
found for educational expenditure ? “Im- 
portant as is education to the life of a 
nation,” says the author of the book under 
review, “the safety of the state and of the 
individual from the menace of external 
* aggression or internal disorder naturally 
comes first.” But we arc reminded of the 
words of Wilfrid "Scawen Blunt who says 
in his India Under Rip on : 

"We hare given the rniyat security from death 
by violence, hut we have probably increased 
the danger of death by starvation " 

“There is surely no country in the world,” 
elsewhere says Mr. Blunt, “where in the 
midst of such starvation there is so much 
waste ” 

"I wonder whether anyone has calculated the 
number _ of miles of macadamised roads in 
tlic various Anglo-Indian cantonments, not a 
yard of which lias ever served any purpose 
beyond that of enabling the officers' wives to 
pay each other \ is its in their carnages ,M 

“Leaving out of account such Inrge 
questions as that of military expenditure,” 
sny s Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his Aim A cn- 
ing of India, “nobody who lias seen India 
and the conditions of Indian Government 
will deny that there js great extravagance. 
The European service is extravagant, the 
conditions under which it rules arc extra- 
vagant, the cost of Simla, Ootacarnund 
and other hilt stations is extravagant, the 
exjienditure on official residences and other 
paraphernalia t» extravagant.” It is only 


when the pay of the subordinate officials 
of the Government comes under considera- 
tion that the authorities betray a lively 
sense of economy. As a matter of fact no 
public service in the world is so overpaid 
m the higher and- underpaid in the lower 
grades as the entire public service of India. 
When the Government has made an honest 
attempt at retrenchment in wasteful ex- 
penditure in connection with the higher 
civil and military services, it wilt have 
earned a right of hearing as to its plea of 
lack of funds in regard to the expansion of 
mass education, but not before. 

The urgent need of mass education being 
admitted, the author solves ‘the .problem 
of finding the money’ in the following 
way : “The success of this plan,” he says, 
“depends upon the willingness of local bodies 
to avail themselves of the permission to 
adopt compulsory' measures, and to tax 
themselves with a view to making these 
measures effective.” Justification for suph 
local taxation is found in the late Mr. J. C. 
Jack’s Economic Life of a Bengal District, 
where he says : “The truth is that in 
Bengal not only is all taxation, exception- 
ally light, but local taxation in particular, 
is an insignificant burden upon the 
resources of the people.” The fallacy of 
Mr. Jack’s special pleading was proved 
in the pages of the Modem Review by an 
Indian civilian when his book was Erst 
published. But the conclusions he arrived 
at arc dear to the official apologist, and 
arc still quoted in official publications ns 
authoritative. The Montngu-Clielmsford 
report admits (para 332) that the peasant 
classes have no great margin of taxable 
capacity;, and the author of thebook under 
notice himself says in another place : 

i7v erc i nre . ri S id hmits to the taxable capacity 
out of consideration the fact 
that three onartcra of the population depends 

tnr V n . d hrace ih ' 

of the monsoon, for its means of livelihood." 

Elsewhere it^ is admitted that “the 
margin of subsistence of the mass of-thc 
population of India is so small that any 
substantial nse [in prices) must affect them 
with disproportionate severity.” The - 

*J. e ! nattcr ‘!">t tl,c Govern- 
tnent of India knows that m the words of 
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1 orfl Brv ce, the cnlm ntor ‘is taxed to the 
full me is u it. of his capacitv and hence 
does not consider it expedient to impose 
further taxation itself and as it neverthe 
less feels that mass education can no 
longer be neglected in the waj it has 
hitherto been, it has recommended the 
transfer of pnmarj education to the 
ministers in the hope that thev will be 
able to meet the cost bv further taxation 
quoting the words of n Committee 
appointed in 1917 thnt an elected council 
‘ mil be able to raise moots for education 
from sources that can neser be tapped hr 
A Government of the existing ofTici it 
tvpe’ (para 103 of the Fifth Dispatch) 
The despatch also sass 

The Tien his been suggested to us thit 
inasmuch ns it w dl t>e from the iemn.ulir«cfcools 
that a\e shall draw the mass ol nntUigcni 
i oters of the future it is our <lut\ to concentrate 
upon vernacular education and to leave English 
education ns n subject in which thev will be 
more interested to ministers 

\s vve shall prescntlv *ee there is n 
strong additional reason for this course 
for it is popular elementary education 
which requires development in India 
secondary and higher education being al 
rcadv ns fully developed as in other civilised 
countries llut the fear of courting un 
popular! tv bj additional tnxntionprobablv 
■deterred the Government from accepting 
this suggestion The Calcutta Iniversitv 
Commission nNo exhorts the State to take 
courage in both hands and boldly launch 
into a policv of educational taxation 
Dut this is vs hat Sir Saukaran Nair, late 
Education Minister wrote in his minute 
ol dissent appended to the Fifth Despatch 
\t the (Delhi} Durbar il w n« announced that 
the Government have re«nl«d to tteknaw ledge 

the predominant claims of educational advance 
trtent ontheresourcesol thel-mpirc Vs a matter 
of fact that acknow ledgment has not been 
translated into action In almost all the local 
councils attempts are being made to introduce 
private bills fiw optional compulsory education 
The«e bills are allowed to be introduced only 
on condition that no financial responsibility is 
thereby imposed on Government Local resoar 
ces are ma leqnate and such education as ls 
imparted will not be efficient Without Govern 
ment financial ilss stance the scheme will not 
facceal or even cannot be put into operation 
Coming now to secondary and higher 
72H--14 


education the contrast i« most remark 
able and disposes, once for ail of the 
contemptuous remark that such education 
is confined to a microscopic mmontv ’ of 
the Indian population 

In second arj school* 5 ptr cent of the 
population are enrolled as compared with G per 
cent in England and Males Considering the 
backwardness of female education this bgure 
is startling if the male population of India 
alone is reckoned no less than 9 per cent are 
found in secondary schools a proportion far 
greater than that of England and Males and 
approximately equal to that of Germany before 
the war \<ia significant too are the figures 
for (.Diversity education India has about 021 
percent ol her population undergoing instnic 
tion of a l mi crsiti type a* against tbit m 
l ngland an I Wale* But here again the female 
population ol India has to be almost eliminated 
so that in In s proportion is renlh very high 
indeed When single tracts such ns Bengal for 
instance arc considered this percentage heavy 
as it t» sometimes rises ui a marked degree 
In this province the proportion of those under 
going Imrcrsiti instruction to the popula 
tion is equal to the proportion in the United 
King lorn nnd if the female population of 
Bengal be left out of reckoning the figure 
rises to the remarkable height of 1 per cent 
Thus while the lower classes in India ore largely 
illiterate the mi Idle cla*s which is the clast 
that nronlr patronises the higher institutions 
is numerically speaking educated to a pitch equal 
to that attained in countries whose social and 
economic conditions Are more highly developed ’ 

The defect ol Indian education is that it 
is conducted along extremely narrow hues 

It is of a predominantly literary type 
Onl\ 1 (*) per cent of the popalatfon are 
undergoing instruction in institutions 
\\ hveh provide technical training ” Dut 
it is admitted that “were industrial em 
plovment assured it is believed thnt 
students would readily come forw ard and 
that techmcaUnstitutions would multiply ” 
Education m India suFefs from three 
other principal defects There >s a serious 
lack of properlv trained teachers, the 
teaching profession is seriously underpaid, 
and education is entirely dominated br the 
examination system 

•So fvr as quantity ii concerned secondary 
education in India may be considered fairly 
sat s-o-aonr It is quality which leaves so much 
to be desired Instruction and discipline are 
generally reported as poor Morse still, since 
the most necessary tngredwat* of education 
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such as discipline, social life good physical 
condition 1 10 a reasonable standard of class 
work are nit demanded they are not supplied 
Po ir.cal agitation often occupies the minds 
of boy s to p ni03t undesirable extent ’ ‘ the 

defevts peculiar to the Indian linn ersitv stem 
are la k of organisation wide inequality of 
effic e cv ainoug affiliated colleges and an inferior 
sta datd of instruction Any attempt tc> 

raise tli» standard is regarded with hostility' 
by certain auctions of the press which tend to 
turn e\er\ topic of educational control ersy into 
a racial question and profess to discov er m 
every proposal to improve the quality of 
instruction evidence of a desire to thwart by 


comparatively small Among purely educational 
difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and w ell qualified staff of lady teachers 
and inspectresses It is obvious that female 
illiteracy acts as a serious bar to educational 
progress If half the population grows up 
practically illiterate, incentive to education in 
the other half must be sensibly low ered , and 
when home education is almost unknown, 
education in general appears as something extra- 
neous to the real life of the people An artificial 
state of affairs is indeed created by imparting 
it The vouth does not find in his home the 
environments and thoughts w hich surround him 
m the class room ” 


stunting educational development India s 
legitimate political demand * 

Chat there w, some ywtsGeaftum for thi& 
attitude of the press will appear from Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent append 
ed to the Fifth Despatch, where he savS 
that secondary and higher education was 
purposely confined to the w ell to do classes 
for political reasons, as it was believed 
that they would give no trouble to the 
Government, and rules were framed wnth 
a view to restrict the diffusion of education 
generally and among the poorer boys in 
particular That the political aspect of 
education is alw avs present in the official 
mmd is shown by the following extract 
from the book under rev lew 

‘ The sum which Government would have to 
find after allow ing for the levelling up of fees 
[though it is elsewhere admitted that the income 
from fees is already rclatneU verv large] in 
addition to the sums at present spent upon 
sccondnrv education [in order to put it on a 
sound footing] would amount to £1 3 millions 
nnnuallv Large as is this sum it is of vital 
urgencv to find it In the case of mass education 
the situation is sufficiently serious but the 
problems art largelv in the future In the case 
of secondary cd ication however we are dealing 
with n state of affairs constituting a political 
and social danger *-econdary education is the 
pi\ ot on w hich depends the w hole character of 
educational and other forms of advance 

The observations of the author on 
female education art. thorouglih justified 

Sovial reasons such ns the institution of 
r.ardah enrh marriage and so forth form a 
stumhlu g hloch ‘still more formidable how 
ever is the hindrance constituted bv the lack of 
effective demand While female education is 
enthnsmsticallv advocated on the platform and 
in the public prc«s the number of those who 
will jvny lor it or even Allow the female members 


wn fitjiibe* to eiyov its advantage# i: 


Referring to the educational facilities 
granted to the domiciled [Eurasian] 
community, the book says 

Great opportunities for employment in India 
whether in the public services or private 
concerns have resulted from the practical cessa 
tion of recruitment from England during the 
■war 

The dissenting notes of Messrs (now 
Sirs) Chaubal and Abdur Rahim in the 
Report of the Public Ser\ ices Commission 
show how ample the facilities for appoint- 
ment enjoyed by the Eurasian community 
already w r erc before the war broke out 
They have now been enormously increased 
It is no wonder therefore that in their 
Seventh Despatch the Gov ernment of India 
say that they can confidently rely on the 
elected European and Anglo Indian mem 
bers on the Grand Committees to a greater 
degree even than Indian nominated mem 
bers But has the Gov ernment ev er made 
a similar attempt toco ordinate the higher 
education of Indians wath a suitable pub 
lie career afterw ards ? Had tins been 
done, as has been done in the case of the 
”'' eriOT '" c du c atcd Eurasians, the cry of 
discontent should not Imv e been so loud 

Regarding technical education, the au- 
thor says 

‘It is encouraging to find that there is a 
grow mg popular demand for scientific rndus 
trial commercial and agricultural training 

circumstances arising out of the war have 
combined to prov ide a great stimulus to Indian 
Industry and industrial research ^\ith the 
growth of industrv in different parts of India 
the most crippling disadvantage under which 
Micntifc and technical education at present 
labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 
products m positions for which their training 
has fitted them will gradually disappear" S 
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attitude ju the c»H of the police Whit 
they protect ngam*t is the undue Jilurahtr 
sometimes ahovvn to thw department as 
compared v> ith other public #cr\ ices w Inch 
stand in more urgent need of amehor ttion 
Speaking of nnarchv, the w nter observe* 

* In coping with this danger the heroism 
which has been <li«( Jayetl tie pot cc ofirr* 
particularly in Jlengal hi* Wen tievonl ntl 
pintle Jtut f >r their civurnj,e nn I ilevnii >n ti 
duty tl m not too mwli t<» »nv th it the eft >n» 
of a minute body of anarchists might hue 
plunged In lia into most serious il sorrier it n 
time when the •ltd} of the I mj ire uncJl im 
KWrel; ihminwl 

This is high pram and no doubt quiti 
well-deserved and very flittering »*> the 
Bengalee vice Hut the »nu Irw gone In 
when either tin. Bengalee jx>lu.e oirn.cn 
concerned or the general j ubhi of !kng ri 
could rest satisfied with such imptv prmv 
uttered by w it of «et off ag wist tht attacks 
of the politic! ins on the methods of tin 
Indian police The question is tteri w hir< 
asked what ha* nn appreciative Govern 
ment done to promote these deserving 
officers to positions of commnn I and 
direction 7 Those positions from that of 
District Superintendent of Paine npw arris 
still remains a monopoly of the ruling r lie 
The work of the Salv ition Aron among 
the criminal section of the population 
deserve# more than a p issing mention and 
is worthy of more general imitation 

'More than 7 000 member* of iriminnl 
tnbe* and released prisoner* arc now tiring 
supervised by the Salvation Arm) nlone and 
instead of preying upon society are earning an 
honest Jiving by means of agriculture and 
various Industrie* The supervision of released 
prisoners and their efliouriigement to maintain 
the habits of an honest In elihood constitute n 
•phefr in whuh the Salv ition \rmj bis done 
most admirable work up and town In bn 
Local Sflt Bov i u\ui nt 
A large part of the list chapter deals 
with local self government AVe an glad 
to note that no attempt is here m ide as 
w as made by some prm inenl Gov ernments 
pj discussing the Montagu Clielmsfnrd 
Reforms to net up the false theory that 
flclf-gorermtig institutions w ere unknown 
m ancient and medieval India 

It shonM be remembeml that *elf governing 
institutions ns 1 /k> arc worked iff/ndiaCo far 


furies our»| arc largely a ireution ofJfntuh 
rile an 1 do not constitute a continuation of 
* ich in h_niotj* institutions ns were to be 
t un l in tie pre British pm xl 

It f dlows ns i corollary to this propo 
sitnn that the development of self got cm 
1 institutions in India must follow thd 
lims ot their growth in the democratic 
countries ol the West Tin author 
sumni irisi# the Government of India 
resolution of \prd 101 A lontninmg 
dit ulcd proposals m the direction of 
giving gn itir RiofK. and freedom to local 
sdf government The resolution Jaifl 
ilmn tb it luthontv entrusted to till 
I * ill ulus must la. rial mid should lx 
treed lr< in uiineeissarj matrol , that there 
should!*, i subst intivi cliitive majontv •; 
th it if a municip il or rural board hml to 
p iv for tnv service it should contftil it, 
that it should It tie rial control o\cr the 
lands unci was not to be harassed by 
constant dut ition of government depart 
ment# in mnturs of diiml It nlsri 
suggested the general replacement of. 
nominatid oflici il chairmen by eleited 
non-official chairmen and the constitution 
of a centra) body to co-ordaiate the 
experience of the local bodies, find mam" 
tain nn expert insjiectmg establishment r 
Asnsimpiim if the vitality of tho institu , 
ti ns if Ixul self goi eminent in India, it nun* 
1* menu incd that llicv ren lerul excellent service 
in ««i n I ug the effort* of the Central onit 
Provincial <> ivernmcaU in grafting with two 
i f the most inn ortant administrative problem* 
wfmfi occurrr I luring the jicrioil under review, 
n imeb the iieitemc r f epidemics nn I the high 
I r ce* if fommnl tnv The provincial nilnli 
nisir »ti ms nn I the lixnl boil es to whom is 
mainly entrusts l the maintenance of snmtntioii 
an I pul I* hi iJth ninilc whole hearted cndciu 
vonr* to arm I < rate the sickness and suffering 
oecisiuirl by the outbreak In the matter 
i f j opul ir distress nosing from high n r ccs the 
institutions «f local self government hive done 
e»i client work d itmg the j etirul under rev icw 
In manv provinces shops were opened by 
m unkipal tic* and il strut beards wluih sup- 
pi* I salt grnm on I kerosene oil tc* the people 
nt rnte«e< nsi lernl Iv I clow thou obtaining in 
the local market 

The Imok close* with a p issage which 
Indu oa the wnj to self gov eminent 
should 1 n to heart for it must he 
fldmittcil that the principle of non tnter 
fercnce ut detail lOttihincd with widosc 
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general supervision is in spite of all in the norM and influenza was ” 

defects in its application to Indians and £"tdy ^Slion' 1 Vtafi .nfe?mAt.on 
Indian institutions, better understood by regar d to the incidence of the disease in the 
English nen m authority acting among Indian states is not available, but it is unlikely 
themselves, than b\ average Indians in that the influenza mortality therein fell short 
the nositinn of one million Within the space of four or 

1 five months influenza v\ as thus responsible 

-htbrtrto the control which Government has f or t ^ e death of 2 per cent of the total 
exercised over municipalities and district boards population of British India In some places the 
vhiie unquestionably preventing the commission Central Provinces, for example two months of 
of serious errors arising from inexperience has influenza caused twice as many deaths as 22 
done much to prevent the growth of a real years ol plague In Bombay, between September 
feeling of civic responsibility With a relaxation iotli and November lOtb the total average 
of this control to a degree hitherto generally mortality was 326 deaths a day The Punjab 
untried it is to be expected that an increasing a i so suffered very severely The epidemic 
degree of popular interest m the institutions of struck India at a time when she was least pre- 
lOcal self government will manifest itself But p ar ed to cope w ith a calamity of such magm 


we should note that if local self government is 
to achieve in India the success which it has 
attained in other countries and is to prove 
itself here as elsewhere a genuine road towards 
the realisation of responsible government it will 
not be sufficient merely that the local bodies 
should be freed from excessive interference on 
the part of external authority they must 
themselves adopt a similar policy of decentra 


tude War demands had depleted her sanitary 
and medical personnel which at best is inade- 
quate when considered in relation to the size 
of her population and the tenacity with which 
that population clings to domestic customs 
injurious to public health The overworked 
staff that remained was struck down m lafge 
numbers Still more senous were the effects of 
the almost total failure of the monsoon vv hich 


lisatidn by refraining from excessive interference exercised a disastrous influence practically 
with their own servants m routine matters by throughout the country The staple food grams 
confining themselves to the laying down of were at famine prices and the scarcity of fodder 
liroatl lines of policy and to the snpermion of the quantity of milk available 

tlie process by which those broad lines may be Although there n no 'reason to suppose [but is 
followed and by avoiding meticulous intcrfer there not ’] that the epidemic originated in 
encevn detail which leads not only to mefneveuyy mal nuitntion it was particularly unfortunate 
in the executive services but also to f° r get that the price of nourishing food and also of such 
fulness of the broader aims which it is the part comforts as blankets and warm clothing was 


self government constantly to envisage 
Public Health 

We shall close this elaborate review by 
i reference to the author s observations 


blankets were manufactured and the exportable 
surplus of Indian wool was reserved for the War 
Office at controlled prices Some £8 million 
worth of wool had been shipped to England ] 
The magnitude of the task which the 


on public health during the period under administration was called upon to face may fe 
review gauged from the fact that it has been estimated 

The monsoon of 1917, as we have seen was that from 50 to 80 per cent of the total popula 
exceptionally abundant and partly perhaps m tion of India has recently suffered from influenza 
consequence of this plague made its appearance It is undeniable that the catastrophe was 
in a senous degree dunng the year Between rendered more complete by the generally 


July 1917 nnd June 1918 the total number of 
deaths from plague w as ov er 800 000 Although 
fortunately there is reason to believe that the 
incidence of the disease in India is on the wane 
nonetheless the distress nnd dislocation caused 


insanitary conditions under which the major 
portion of the population of India live their 


Elsewhere again 

%tt\XZ2iZthlV™' SrSS'M’S ? <Sl 




ns a w hole was very unhealthy and a high death fnnd famine was also declared in parts of TWM 
rate occurred both from cholera and malana , n the present v earl Further the™** 1*. !??£ !*i 


rate occurrcu Doia irom cnoiera ana malana m the present v earl Farther , - i ^ 

Bad as were the general cond.tions of public ofiS^Tw^rh L Kr !? tep,dem,c 

health in India dunng the year 1917, those of " hlch r ?™S«d>d:a m the autumn 


ravaged 1 


the autumn 


;V"o™ d n!!h 5J3^^J^ r S>«Zl-l , f”n 

.zflvred more rererely thyn m,y other famm" relief ^ ^ " “ m P>*Ated Hie Ink of 
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This lund picture will we hope open 
the eyes of those among us who blinded 
fay their prejudices are apt to think that 
the materialistic civilisation of Europe 
has turned it into a vast charnel house 
and that the ravages of the war among 
the Western peoples have proved the 
intrinsic supenonti of the Indian outlook 
on life But ne learn from this book that 
according to Mr Lloyd George the 
people of Great Britain may have suffered 
some deprivation but they have not 
known the pangs of real privation 
during the w ar thanks to the shipments 
of foodstuffs from India and elsew here 
That is al«o the experience of the present 
writer s Indian fnends who have returned 
from England after the conclusion of peace 
It is India which has suffered from the 
pangs of famine and starvation it s here 
that influenza has taken the largest toll 
of human hve9 in addition to the usual 
heavy mortality from plague cholera and 
malaria In Europe they fought for their 
respective countries and died on the field 
of battle like men Here too some of us 
had to die on foreign battlefields hut the 
great majority of us who died dted Uke 
vermin an inglorious and ignominious 
death and the pity of it all is that this 
apalling death rate is hardlv an isolated 
phenomenon with us for war or no war 
year in and year out we die in far larger 
numbers than they do in Europe Does 
this shocking mortality from preventible 
causes really prove the superiority of the 
Indian point of view with regard to things 
mundane and of his mode of life or does 
it not rather prove that his mental 
attitude requires a thorough revision 7 
India s immunity from such visitations in 
the future and therefore her very existence 
as a nation depends on her ability to 
develop those mental and physical qualities 
which have given Euroj e her command 
over Nature and hostile environments 
Otherwise if the mortality in India pro 
gresses at this rate there is every chance 
of our being wiped off the face of the earth 
within calculable time or of our wholesale 
reduction to a human cattle farm w here 
life does not count for mucli 

Politicos 


NOTES 

Pandit Sivanatb Sastn 
Pandit Sivanath Sastn was a master 
builder who worked deep at the Founds 
tions of the social structure He was one 
of the makers of modern Bengal and of 
modern India too For the last few 
years of his life he was m feeble health 
which incapacitated him both physically 
and mentally Still his enthusiasm and 
hopefulness never waned and to the end 
of his days he was ever ready to work for 
and support all religious social and educa 
ttonal movements which appealed to his 
reason and conscience 



Photograph taken at Allahabad about 20 
year* ago by Kamananda Chatterjce 

In the south of India Sastn is a heredi- 
tary family name of many Brahmins It 
is not so in Bengal Pandit Sivanath 
Bbnttaeharya got his title of Sastn bv 
passing the A[ A examination of the Cal 
cutta University with distinction At 
lower examinations too he distinguished 
himself greatly standing first in order of 
CKfit in some subjects and winning 
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Pnndit ^lvanath ^astn 


scholarships though throughout his bov 
liooil ami south he had to struggle against 
chill penury His great intellect and learn 
ing, his amazing capacit) for hard 
and unremitting labour his dutiful* 
ness and sense of responsibility Ins 
socialists , and lus htcrnn powers and 
eloquence could ha\c led to success and 
worldh prosj>ent\ m more walls of lift 
than one But he did not care for world 
ly Success and prosperity- He gate him- 


self up w hollj to n ork 'for Ihe 
good of his countrymen and hu 
inanity In politics, he w as, with 
Messrs An an da Mohan Bose and 
Surendranath Banerjea, a founder 
of the Indian Association and one 
of its earliest and most enthusias 
tic workers When the Swadeshi 
agitation was at its height, he 
spoke from many a platform When 
the deportation of Babus Aswim 
kumar Dutt, Krishnakumar Mitra 
and others made it necessary for 
Bengal to protest against this act 
of official high handedness, the or- 
ganisers of the protest meeting 
could not get an) political leader 
of the front rank to preside Sa 
Pandit Sastn, a minister of reh 
gion whose all engrossing reh 
gious, social and educational acti 
i lties had Hong made it impossible 
for him to devote any time to poll 
tics, agreed to preside and read 
out a dignified and fearless speech 
He w as one of the founders of the 
Cit) School, w hich later expanded 
and grew up to be the City College 
of Calcutta He also founded the 
Brahmo BalikaSikshalay a (Brahmo 
Girls’ School) the Bankipur Ram 
mohun Ro) Seminary, and other 
educational institutions He was 
a keen temperance and social punt) 
worker Of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of which he w as one of the 
founders he was the most cultured, 
powerful and eloquent minister and 
missionary His sermons coming 
straight from the heart, mo\ed 
many to tears and roused the 
spintunllv languid from their 
torpor Of most of the institutions 
of the Samaj, he was either the sole or 
joint founder He was an energetic orga- 
niser, and had a etcatue mind This 
creativeness he had to exercise not only 
as regards the institutions of the S imnj, 
but also as reg irds means and methods 
of preaching, social .and domestic ceremo- 
nies fcstnals and occasions of rejoicing, 
Ac He started andj was the first 
to edit its two Bengali and English 
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organs lie v. as tlfe first editor of n l o\ s 
maganne tailed Afu&uf and contributed to 
tt many humorous stones and poems winch 
were highly enjoyed and prued by children 
The Students’ Weekly Sen ice started and 
organised by him helped to draw many 
young men (including the present writer) 
to the Brahmo Samaj He was the most 
cultured attractne and powerful orator 
in his vernacular in his generation There 
is no one equal to him among younger 
speakers m Bengali In English too he 
could speak n *11 but his English speeches 
did not approach his Bengali orations in 
excellence and moving power He i\ as one 
of the foremost poets novelists and essay 
ists of Bengal His first considerable poem 
\irhasiter Bilap (the Exile s I ament) mis 
v. nttcn when hew as m his teens Sincerity 
earnestness Suciditv and graphic power 
marked all be wrote 

But the man w as greater than anything 
or all that he did He w as no dry theolo 
gnn or gloomy preacher Those who 
have been privileged to know Pandit 
Sivanath Sastn through all lus activities 
cannot but think of him as pre-emmeotlv a 
MAN He was not a mere preacher he was 
not a mere minister he was not a mere 
teacher, he w as not a mere social reformer 
he was not a mere orator he was not a 
mere poet novelist and essajist Over 
and above nil these roles which he so 
a orthily filled stood out his broad and deep 
and high manhood his unique personahtv 
His door was ever open to helpless widows 
and orphans His w ife Prasannamay i Devi 
w as heart and soul with him and 
was a worth v helpmate in what he 
did for the helpless or, rather it would 
be truer to say, that but for her it would 
not hme been possible for him in this res 
pect to In e what he preached He remained 
childlike ancf full' o»' lun to tfie end" of7iis 
day s He had the saving grace of humour 
in abundant measure We do not know 
of any one superior to him in powers of 
conversation aad stow telling 

Though so highly gifted lie was alwavs 
haunted by a sense of his own utter un 
worthiness We have not met another 
jnnn of such genuine humihtv 
73V— 15 


The Punjab Enquiry Committee 

Though we never wanted a committee 
of enquiry into the affairs of the Panjab 
and have all along expressed grave doubts 
regarding the probability of its helpfulness 
to the cause of the People we 'should m 
deed be glad if our anticipations as re 
gards its results should prove false 

It has been notified that persons who 
desire to be called as witnesses should 
apply in writing to the Secretary, Disorders 
Inquiry Committee C/o Home Depart 
meat Government of India Simla giving 
their full names and addresses together 
with a brief memorandum stating the 
points n regard to which thei desire to 
give evidence It will of course rest 
w iththe Committee to decide w hut ei idence 
they will 5ie*vr Cor tins reason we would 
advise intending \\ ltnesses to kecpcopies of 
their brief memorandum so that in case 
they are not called they maybe able to pub 
hsh w hat they wanted to place before the 
Committee asei idence For muchthatthe 
people consider telling evidence may not be 
considered such by the Committee More 
oier it w ould not at all be surprising con 
sidenngthe po w er and traditions of the C L 
D and allied officials if some brief memo 
randa didnot at nil reach the Committee 
Lord Brassey s Opium Commission which 
wasi royal commission \isited India well 
mghaquarter of a century ago It w as one 
of the official contentions in faiour of 
opium that it was n preventne of 
mnlana and that the people used it as 
such The present water then a Professor 
in the Calcutta City College wanted to 
appear as a witness to show from official 
publications among other things that 
though the people of certain areas 
in Chota Nagpur were notoriously addicted 
to ijmoffl xhcre was j.n malaria thaw 
w orth speaking of and also that in certain 
other places which were very malarious 
opium was not much used He sent his 
application with a brief note of what he 
wanted to say But he w as not called 
Though the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Panjab has publicly declared and ordered 
that intending witnesses would not and 
should notheinterfered with or intimidated 
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by the Police or other officials, the public 
lias learned from thoroughly trustworthy 
sources that intimidation has been going 
on. The present Lieutenant Governor may 
be sincerely desirous that witnesses should 
feel quite ^it ease. But it is beyond his 
power to nullify the methods and tradi- 
tions of bureaucratic and Police rule. 


circumstances arc indeed such that un 
counsel be engaged on the official anu n 
official sides to cross-examine witness » 
it would be difficult to elicit the iru“h 
though some members of the Hunter Lc 
mittec may themselves do some cro 
examination. . . 

uuu. w uu^uu, «■» .„ t v. Since placing the above paragraphs » 

Either intimidation before the giving of the printer’s hands, we have seen the P , 
evidence, or harrassment or official dis- communique issued by the Secretary o • 
favour after the giving of evidence, or both Disorders Enquiry Committee, from tv 
must be the fate of the generality of some sentences are quoted below.^ ^ ^ 

witnesses. Some of those who would have (2) A „,. arsons or bodies desk". S act 
been the best witnesses have lost their lives evidence before the Committee t” c 
on the gallows, whether justly or unjustly lodge with the Secretary n statejuttess, tne : * 

there is now no human means of establish- l‘» be signed bv- a hamster, attest meeting 
i„ g beyond reasonable doubt A mneb 

larger number of other good witnesses* are which they nre pre parcd * ^ re i: 

n. 1 . statements are to be n ! f l || ra,nister . of ^ 

any witnesses whom p all-engrossing rCil- 


in jail. To crown all,~as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Main viva said in the course of a 
very powerful speech on the Indemnity Bill, 
"the Panjab has been frightened out of 
description ; the Panjabis have been 
terrorised in n manner in which I have not 
known the people of any other part of the 
country to have been terrorised. In spite, 
of the presence of Sir Edward Maclagan in 
the Panjab flint terror has not yet entirely 


examined and a she., and educational aC* 1 * 
of each such witnA^i ong made it impossible 

SSSSSM^Ote any time to pi*; 
who have lodged ip to preside, and r*a<i 
the sittings of the Vfied and fearless speech, 
advocate, pleader, oiW the founders of the 
ft l c A . that . the P roccedl \vhich later expanded 
of the nature of an enouT v .. c*;*,- 

tion between defined Jfc** Y* V*> 


been removed from the minds of the propose to adopt the M e <dso .founded the 
people." AU these facts should be borne in Tlieenquir)- will becondncVlslinlayafBrnhpio 
mind in trying to anticipate to what extent ^ pc t a h r 'ngT T ” , '!S“ anki P U - r 

proofs of tlife Panjab atrocities are likely to oii\ nar T, 

be placed before the Committee. On the 


members of the Comtnit\ 

to draw the attention of th^t ,ons ' , He \» os 
points that might otherwise bid social purity 
may by leave of the CommitteCiran Brahfno 
ns to any specific matters arisU ane the 
statement ^ongeb "by the'ir chents^V ^ cultured. 
We think unless cross-examJ* n * s ter and 

fuller and freer than what i«ps, coining 
above, the object of the inquiry mo<ed 
be partly defeated. \xsed tbs 

There is a notion' prevalentV their 


other hand, as the United Provinces 
Congress Committe fear, there is reason to 
believe that "Police agents and Government 
proteges masquerading as independent 
witnesses will swamp the Committee as 
constituted with false and garbled accounts 
without fear of detection." 

The valuable evidence collected by the 

Congress sub-committee, appointed to _ 

enquire into the Panjab atrocities, should Europeans sojourning in India t^tutidns 
be allowed to be placed before the official Hindu natives of India feel such scrv s °l e or 
Committee by counsel, or by members of the matter of taking life that cve\ or£a- 
the sub-committee serving, on< the Hunter judicially competent among them dq 
Committee. This can be done only if, as make good criminal judges," though 
rightly urged by the U. P. Congress Com- may excel in trying civil cases. It°is 
mittee, two members of the Congress sub- necessary for us to discuss whether tV* a 
committee be added to the Hunter Commit- notion is well grounded. But if nmonp- ti?' 
tec, or, failing such a step, permission be European and Indian members t>f“ the' 
g.ven to the snb-comnnttee to appear by Hunter Committee there be anv such 
counsel with right ofcross-erammation. The tender-hearted men, they may safely? s^ok 
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out their minds regarding any excesses and 
atrocities which the} maj find any civil 
and military servants of the Go\ eminent 
guilty of in the Panjab For, it was 
almost certain even before the passing of 
the Indemnity Bill that no such person 
would be punished m any way , the 
Indemnity Act has made assurance doubly 
sure that no punishment an aits any 
such man 

It is to be noted that the Committee has 


er hypothesis have behaied fairly and 
properly, will be left liable to suits at the 
instigation of any malicious person ” So, 
the Home Member thinks that “ourofficers' 
are one and all such angels that he cannot 
e\en imagine that suits can be brought 
against any of them except at the mstiga 
tion of malicious persons But the read 
ing of only what some of the official 
members themselves said, apart from 
what most of the non official members 


— £-**■**-’■ *» me cl the Disorders Enquiry Com 
could speak.-*- “Open Rebellion Enquiry Cora 
did not appro) Government now fight shy 
excellence and option that there was open 
of the foremost 

tsts of Bengal anous suspicions and beliefs 
Nirbasiter Bilap ' of which only a part has 
v-nttcnwhenhewas The most important 
earnestness, lucidity, 'ommittee to ascertain 
marked all he wrote' h Q d answers to 

“ h r S loom ! .prefcjfi" ’ M Sir U.cblKl 
q,. .. c privileged ,ish, and to humiliate 

canno? W^ i th r°L^ calffd dasses ffl thc 
utv thmk of hj ? Were any men in 

not „ C Was nQ t a vith the idea that the 
teacher hi* tWn,stc or the Satyagraha 
he e ^ as no essence a movement of 
a °t a nvefore dangerous to British 
v* * navc ’t reason it must he treated 
wortM° gIi f resistance movement and 
and h 1 £ ^ cd uch 7 Vk as violence on the 

H.»doorwM” ob ’ wh '"" r 11 
and ”y or trader provocation 

w I jP aan ^s a proof of the existence of an 
ar jtance movement and as afford 

&d for\?“ ,rt ” ,t3 ’ to '"‘ ,i '* 7 
be truer t The Indemnity Act 

Ah- Anihnrm\.‘y AlWimnLor 
’ive though very painful reading 
possible in these Notes, nor do 
' s .itend to give a summary of the 
0 j- ao e We shall make only a few 
a al remarks In the course of the 
ch which Sir lYdbam Vincent, the 
me Member, made m moving for leave 
to introduce the Bill, be observed “If it 
is not passed now, if it is not brought into 
effect now , then our officers, officers who, 


said leaves a different impression on the 
readers mind Onr impression from these 
official speeches is that hundreds of persons 
have been killed m the Panjab in a manner 
and in circumstances which but for the 
Indemnity Act could be correctly spoken of 
m legal phraseology only as murder Lesser 
enraes were far more numerous Words 
like ‘this butchery, ’ “these atrocities,' 
used by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi} a 
in his speech, in speaking of the Jalhan 
wala Bagb traged} do not appear unjusti 
fiable To the peculiar glory of Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer and his satellites and also to the 
glory of Lord Chelmsford, the Punjab has 
been so cowed dowra, that there was little 
likelihood c\ en without the Indemnity Act, 
of any aggrieved persons there trying to 
bring their oppressors to book Bnt after 
the enactment of the Indemnity Act it 
mav be said that any officials, civil or 
military, or any other persons acting under 
their orders who may have acted even in 
the most foolish, thc most inhuman, the 
most vindictive and revengeful, or the most 
wantonly insulting manner, would feel 
quite safe It is not every civil or military 
officer who acted in a reprehensible manner 
But many did There would be nofear 
of punishment for them We do not 
encourage ra ourselves the vindictive and 
.weugisfn’ .mry-td Nkrave* xmtjtf.alk'Mgw 
that any officers, or other persons acting 
under their orders, should be hanged or 
punished m any other exemplarv manner, 
according to the requirements of the Jaw, 
how ever wickedly they may have acted 
He could only wish that they could be 
convicted and convinced of their wicked 
ness , they might then be pardoned bv the 
proper authority, guiltv officials being 
only dismissed 
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Mr, Kamini Kumar Chanda of Assam 

tried by moving an amendmentto postpone 

the consideration of the Bill till after the 
submission of the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Panjab affairs. His 
speech was argumentative and suited to 
the occasion. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya made a very powerful speech 
in support of Mr, Chanda’s amendment 
m the midst of occasional interruptions 
by the President and some official 
members. He laid bare many extremely 
harrowing details of the Panjab tragedy. 
The official contradictions were only as 
regards minor details- The substantial 
accuracy of his formidable indictment 
could not be impugned. He was followed 
by Mr. J. P. Thompson, Sir Michael Of 
Dwyer’s henchman. He began by 
characterising Mr. Malaviva’s speech as 
“amazing”, but properly speaking that 
epithet was more applicable to bis 
performance than to any other speech, 
except perhaps his own concluding speech 
in which, quoting Milton, he suggested that 
Mr. Malaviya was an incarnation of Satan 1 
He was rude and insolent to the 
Pandit, and would have the public believe 
that the Pandit, Swami Shradhananda, 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and others 
mistook an earthen pot and some clothes 
in a well in Amritsar for a decomposed 
corpse! And the story was gratuitously 
brought in to make Mr. Malaviya look 
ridiculous. But Mr. Thompson succeed- 
cd only in making himself the laughing- 
stock and worse of all but Anglo-Indian 
extremists. Then followed the Hon’ble 
Major Malik Sir Umar Hay at Khan Sahib 
Bahadur. His speeches almost invariably 
show that gallant fighters maybe unintelli- 
gent, unpatriotic and ridiculous flunkeys. 
But he had better be left to the good- 
humoured handling of his very kind mend 
Mr. Sochchidannnda Sinha. Maharaja 
Sir Manimlra Chandra Nandi, whose 
questions on vital and important though 
non-scnsationnl subjects we fully appre- 
ciate, made a very brief speech giving 
expression to his opinion that the inquiry 
should lie expedited as much as possible 
mul the bill suspended for the time being, 
i hut 1 1C did express s U cli au opinion is to 


his credit. He rightly observed : “1 would 
not be true to the traditions of my house, 
if I were not to view with the profoundest 
regret and abhorrence the loss of European 
lives and the other outrages committed 
by the mob.” He had, however, nothing 
to say regarding outrages on the people 
and the far more numerous Indian lives 
lost. . ' 

Mr. W. E. Crum was the pink of charity, 
courtesy and sweet reasonableness when 
lie said: “lean conceive of no more dis- 
honest, no more ridiculous, no more piteous 
attitude for any one to take up than to 
suggest that, when Government had told 
its officers that they would be protected, 
they should not be protected; and to my 
mind it is upon this point, and this point 
alone, that the discussion to-day should 
continue.” Mr. Crum forgot that the 
whole trouble in India /'(and a great 
anomaly too) is that the executive Govern- 
ment is practically also the legislating 
authority, and very often the law-maker, 
law-breaker and judge conbined, which is 
not the case in free countries. Not even 
the Prime Minister of England would dare 
to call a critical speech on an indemnity 
bill in the House of Commons dishonest. 
Government should no doubt try to redeem 
its promise. But is it impossible for the 
Crums of Anglo-India to perceive that 
the non-official Indian members of Council 
made no promise when Go\ eminent gave 
its word of protection, that they have 
reasons and consciences of their own 
which they must satisfy, and that if all 
opposition to official views and intentions 
must be considered dishonest and ridicul- 
ous, it is best to abolish the farcical things 
called legislative councils and rule by 
ukases. 

Mr. Sita Nath Ray made a brief and 
mild speech supporting Mr. Chanda’s 
amendment. That the two Bengal 
members supported the amendment hns 
saved Bengal from utter disgrace. Still it 
must be said that our province made « 
poor show in the debate. 

, .}}*■ W. M. Hailey made on nblc nnd 
skilful speech presenting the official version 
of facts ana arguments He was neither 
ill-tempered nor insolent or rude. 
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Mr bachchidanand i Sinlia whose 
speeches arc characterised bv pood temper 
humour and polish made an able and well 
reasoned speech lie w as able to persua It 
the Home Mtmlxr to jxojhk and cam 
an important amendment to the j reamWc 
ami also to accept an amendment of his 
own Mr Sinha gallantly and successfully 
stood up for Pandit Malnviyn ng imst Mr 
Thompson s rude personalities 

Mr Stnln was followed bv the 
egregious Mr II McPherson who claimed 
to speak for my ow n pros met Bihar and 
Onssa He would base people 1 relieve 
that it was not the non official members in 
opposition but official raemlicrs like himself 
who are in close touchwitli all shades of 
opinion m the country and can give voice 
to the true sentiments of the public But 
unfortunately it was also argued from the 
official benches that some of the speeches of 
the non official members were really 
addressed to the outside public as parts of 
the nest electioneering campaign —which 
was an unintended admission that these 
speeches coincided with and gave expres- 
sion to the prevalent Indian public oj xnton 
Lvidently the Searchlight and the Bihar 
Provincial Conference arc thorns on the 
sales of Mr McPherson and his fellow 
bureaucrats of Ihhar 

Lieutenant General bir Havelock Hud 
son s ddmee of the Jalhanivala Bagh 
massacre anil of the crawling order in 
\mntsar were the greatest unconscious 
admissions of official misdeeds made by 
themselves 

As usual Mr B S Surma made an able 
and well reasoned speech Among other 
things he tried to clearly bring out tlie fact 
that Sir Michel 0 Buyers Government 
made it a point to humiliate educated 
Indians He too, took tip the cudgels on 
Jviudf of Mr Malaiiya ugainat Mr 
Thompson 

Sir George Lowndes the law member, 
dwelt mainly on legal points and aspects 
lie succeeded in giving pm pricks to Pandit 
Malaviya and in conuncing Sir Dnshavv^ 
Wacha tint the Indemnity Bill was all” 
right- la recent years Sit Dmslvvw has 
shown too great a readiness to fall m 
with official views and has developed an 


eagerness to lecture tolus Indian colleague* 
nsifthev were schoolboys He seems to 
lnvc outlived hn usefulness ns n coun 
cdlor 

Mr K \ Kangnsw anw A%y an rt -ir is 
usually brief but always fearless nntl out 
spoken 

tftcr the Home Member had replied ti 
tire debate Mr Chanda 8 motion for post 
poncment of the bill was put and of course 
negatived The motion that leave be 
given to introduce the bill was put and 
agreed to ns a matter of course That the 
non-official opposition mcml>crs should 
put themselves to so much trouble for the 
sake of what is called moral effect or moral 
victory may well excite the nsibdttv of 
gods and cynics alike 

After the Home Member had mov cd that 
the bill lie taken into consideration nu 
mcrous amendments moved by the non 
official member* were put anil negatived 
onlv one of Mr Sinka s amending motions 
being agreed to When the amendments 
hod been disposed of the Home Member 
mover! that the Bill as amended by the 
council be passed Mr Malaviya opposed 
the motion in a powerful speech in the 
course of which he replied to the speeches 
of some official members particularly to 
those of General Hudson and Mr 
Thompson More official and notv-officval 
speeches followed with the inevitable 
conclusion that the Bill was i assed 
Congress Presidentship 

\ tvrious names liav c liccP proposed for 
the Congress I rcstdentship f uc gentlemen 
named are with one exception all Indians 
\s there arc so many quite competent 
Indians available Mr If O Hormman » 
claims need not be considered pnrticuiarlv 
os he is not worthier than anv of the 
Indians named 

We have said m a j rev ious issue that 
Sir C Sankaran Nair should be elected 
thisyear, fully bcaringm mind what we had 
said in connection with his voting for the 
Kowlatt Bill He is nn ex j resident of the 
Congress ond his ability and patriotism 
arc beyond question The claims of most 
of the nominees arc being discussed with 
reference to whit they have done in 
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relation to Fnnjab affairs. It is necessary 
to mention in this connection only Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s resignation of his scat 
in the Viceroy's executive council because 
of his disagreement with his colleagues on 
the subject of the enforcement and duration 
of martial law in the Panjab. His very able 
minutes of dissent, forming part of the 
Government of India despatches, arc the 
mostfearless, able and conspicuous examples 
of bearding the lions of the I.C.S. in their 
own dens. As one acquainted with the 
inner workings and motives of Indian 
administration, he would be best able to 
advise as to bow we should devise means 
to gain 1 our object. It is also probable 
that he (alone among Indians) knows 
to some extent why Government have 
dealt with the Panjab in the way they 
have done. Should it not be impossible 
for Sir Sankaran Nair to return to India 
in time, we think he should be elected. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak’s great ability and 
unquestionable patriotism require no ex- 
tolling. But having been absent in Eng- 
land, he has not been able to acquire any 
first hand knowledge of Panjab affairs. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has _ fearlessly and 
with great acumen exposed in Young India 
many of the most glaring instances of 
travesty of justice in the Panjab, and is 
now in that province to advise and help 
the people there. His views on the Indem- 
nity Bill and the Panjab Enquiry committee 
have not, however, been generally accepted 
by the public. His services to the country’ 
and his unique personality and high 
character need not be described. More- 
over, he is revered by Hindu and Moslem 
alike. 

Pandit Madan. Mohan Malaviya spoke 
as follows in thecourseof one of his speeches 
in the Indian Legislative Council; — 

‘Ditcher,* writing in Capital, has done me the 
honour of suggesting that I should be placed 
on the Committee [of Inquiry into Panjab 
affairs). My Lord, I suggest a better name. 
I know many facts about the occurrences in the 
Panjab I venture to think that I know more 
facta about these distressing events than pro- 
bably any member of the Government, either 
■ tne Government of India or the Government of 

[ the Panjab, does ; but there is one gentleman 
[ who knows more about them, and that is mv 


esteemed friend the Hou’ble Pandit Motl Lai 
Nehru, Advocate of the Allahabad High Court. 
He has, m3' Lord, at the sacrifice of afecofn 
thousand rupees a day, laboured for many days 
in the Panjab sifting out facts, and gathering 
evidence. He is in possession of a volume of 
facts which will be of great help to the 
Committee. 

Which of the two Pandits knows more 
of Panjab affairs, we cannot say. But 
evidently Pandit Moti Lai Nehru knows 
at least as much as Pandit "Malaviya. 
Mr. Nehru's organ, the Independent, has all 
along been very’ fearless and 'outspoken on 
Panjnb affairs. His sacrifices are also 
undoubted. His legal talents have also 
been strenuously’ employed for obtaining 
justice for many of the victims of martial 
law'. Moreover, lie lias not yet had the 
honour of being elected president of the 
Congress. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s past 
services “to the country need no recounting. 
Recently he has worked hard for the 
Panjab both in the Viceregal Council and 
outside. In addition to trying to know 
and to make known all available parti- 
culars regardingthe Panjab tragedy, he has 
laboured in Bombay and elsewhere to ~ 
obtain relief to those in the Panjab who 
have been rendered helpless by recent 
doings and happenings. The Leader,- the 
organ of the party led by Mr. Malaviya, 
has worked for the Panjab with a courage, 
judgment and wealth of information which 
have won the respect and admiration of 
competent persons. Against Pandit Mala- 
viya s election it may he urged by some 
that he has already presided more than 
once. 

It has not been our object to appraise 

e worth or claims of all the gentlemen 
nominated. We do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of their careers and characters 
to do so, nor perhaps entire freedom from 
conscious and unconscious bias. We have 
only jotted down a few points as imparti- 
ally as we could. 


Hindu-Moslcm unanimity regarding 
the way in which the Turkish Empire and 
Moslem holy places should he dealt with 
may or may not succeed in securing justice 
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and self-determination for Tq r k e ~ jj at it (1) That at the mill centres the coolie lines 
cannot be dented that the wejf are 0 r Tjyjja be reconstructed so as to give -privacy and 
depends more on cordial rations and se P, ara £, ness to raarncd labourers 
co-operation between Hmdta and Musa j 
mans than on any other s ocio po l ltl cal 
fnctor Therfore, the good understanding 
betn-een these communities l !as „ a tb % 
greatest general satisfaction ° 

The Cyclone in Ben^ 

disaster than any within Uv mtr memo ry 
The Calcutta Meteorological d|lJ „' t 

anticipate snch a disaster, and so dld not 

give any adequate previous famine to telegram what would be the cost oif freeing 
the public It stands in ne*<j of ^ rere eve T Indian labourer in Pm from indenture on 
handing The Simla Office di d anticipate 
the shorm 


It i3i cry encouraging to^ ndthat thc 
leaders of the people have re«v Jonded 
quickly to the cry of distre$ g aad tJiat 
Government ha\e also respon ded though 

eriwe/MOaMof Tito lu><nnnia 


(2) That the mill centres hospitals be placed 
tinder the supervision of a resident matron 

(3) That no joung unmarried overseer 
be placed m charge of field gangs of Indian 
women. 

(4) That no young namarned hospital 
assistant be placed in charge of an Indian 
hospital where there is no matron 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies does 
not consider that the demand for cancellation 
on the estates where these reforms have been 
carried out is justifiable unless compensation is 
offered to thc planters at the expense of India 
The Government of India have now enqn red 
telegram what would be the cost of freeing 
y Indian labourer in Fiji from indenture on 
on. the 1st January next 

“A British Persia” 

[From the London "Nation’ J 
The Persian Mission more lucky than 
some others did indeed reach Pans Bat never 
did it see before it the faintest prospect of an 
audience with the dictators of civilisation 


nflet- onim- dclnv The bemnmn audience with the dictators of civilisation 

7* * T. S rhnftbe " 38 B ° od They bowed to the inevitable and they conciud 

It is to be hoped that the pres^ nt [ u g ln the ed with the British Government the treaty which 


activity ofthe relief orgamsatiq^ remar ked 
upon in some papers, is only a seem , n „ i„jj 
I n any case larger amount* tban haTe 
yet been subsenbed by thq p U bl, C or 
sanctioned by Government better 

planned and more strenuo bs actm ty 


ed with the British Government the treaty which 
it had all along intended to impose The 
treaty a9 we read it places Persia m the same 
position towards this Empire that Egypt 
occupied before 1914 IV e do indeed pledge 
ourselves to recognise its independence much as 
tie had pledged ourselves to evacuate Egypt 
T ‘ " independence qualified by the fact that we 
advisers who will 


appear to be required to dca\ a< t enu -telT a,onc aTe to a PP oiat the advisers whowflj 
jy.th the situation IncdroW « SiT.S’SSJ ^3 P Sl 


would be quick to respond to cne3 Q ( 
distress from outside Bengal as Jt 1S to 
cries from within the province * 

In this connection, mtat,, loo „ lo 
draw attention to the appeal Social 

Service League, as a reliable 
among our adieti^ments 

Indentured Labour in 

-to.rend the I-vs) partsmp 2 , 

of thc follomng telegram •- ihri^V 3W mtoTof an} t,«, 

oinua 0 ct _ 29 Baluch stan nght up to the Persian border at 
Intimation has been reccir fd f rom t }j e Miiyawa) \Yc already had the Oil fields Per* a 
Secretary of State for India that t j, e Gorcrn in short has placed all her assets m our hands 
ment of Fiji has been instrue^j bjr t j, e can perceive only one respect in which this 
Secretary of State tor the that the *regune differs from an avow ed protectorate 

Jnd an labourers m Fiji ore to be from The d sguise {such os it is) will enable the 

indenture on 1st January 19_0 on (states on Foreiga Office to escape the inquisition (such as 

which the following rt forms ®®gStsted by Mr it is) of the House of Commons 
C F Andrews have not been oa t Two consequences follow from this over 

by that date smart performance The French art exceedingly 


the officers who command the forces which will 
execute the advice 

Persia is tied to us fatally and complete- 
ly If in a moment of desperation she were to 
bethink herself of turning to some other Power 
for aid she would find herself in a hopeless cul 
de sac This treaty is primarily an advertise- 
ment to all other Powers great and small that 
Persia is our sphere We have a hen On the 
customs We acquire by this treaty the nght 
of railway building and contra I,the alternative 
means of transport also [Besides the network of 
railways built in Mesopotamia with men and 
materials supplied by India, the Aushkt exten 
■- - Railway has earned the Indian rat/way 
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annoyed It may be of course tl\at the r reach 
are somewhat perturbed by the possible con 
sequences of so many wounds dealt to Moslem 
pride They bare taken Morocco and Tunis 
and they w ant to take Sj na We ha\ e made the 
Sultan of Turkey our prisoner and the 1 mg of 
the Hedjaz the prospectn e Caliph is our crea 
ture And now as a climax w e extinguish w hat 
was left oi "the independence of the last Muham 
madau State On the whole however we 
imagine that the French press is retaliating 
against us for our supposed reluctance to carry 
Out the secret treaty w hicli makes over Syria 
to France Our experts w hile taking Mesopo 

tamia and Egypt (for ourselies) talk, of Arab 
nationalism when the French press the r claims 
This quarrel we imagine will be settled on 
the usual diplomatic principle thnt two 
wrongs make a right It is known techmcalh 
as the doctrine of compensations The French 
w ill grow callous about Persia w hen w e cease 
to deplore the hard fate of Syria, 

The other consequence of this transaction 
will be more enduring It has exposed the vanity 
of the hopes or shall we say of some of the 
hopes that were reposed m the League of 
Nations If we can w ithout consulting the rest 
of the cn lhsed w orld assign this great region 
with its high though fatally impractical civihsa 
tion if we can escape m Persia even the few 
limitations implied in a formal mandate if we 
can shut the door of the World s Court to any 
weak suitor whose case runs counter to our 
interests we have succeeded in demonstrating 
that tlie critics are deplorably right who say 
that the League of Nations means nothing but 
the consecrated hegemony of three or four great 
Powers We by self interest the Americans by 
weakness and incapacity are destroying the 
ideal for which both profess to have fought 
From crisis to crisis the idealists repeat the 
warning yet hopeful phrase The League of 
Nations is passing through a test It takes a 
senes of tests to extinguish so great a hope 
There will come a moment when men will no 
longer indulge it 

Multiplicity of Religions Denominations and 
Self rule 

According to the A T en 3 ork Evening 
World of April 22nd, 1919 

There are 1G8 rel gions denominations 
in the United States There are fifteen kinds 
of baptists twenty one kinds of Lutherans 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians and fifteen kinds 
of Method sts 

And >et the people of the United States 
are independent and self ruling, which 
according to our Anglo Indian official and 
non official opponents no people, like the 
Indians, comprising various sects and 
denominations can be 


Local Autonomy the Only JIean3 of Saving 
Largo Empires 

Dr C J L Bates writes in the Japan 

Magazine 

The only nations left to day with a popnla 
tion of over one hundred millions recognizing 
the authority of a Central Go\ eminent are 
the British Empire the Empire Republic of 
China and the United States of America In 
addition to these France Italy and Japan rule 
millions other than their own people It is 
clear that only in so far as these great empires 
arc able to organize themselves on a basis of 
local aittonomv and the freedom of the social 
groups of which they are composed to enjoi 
the use of their own languages religions and 
traditional customs can they continue 

In this new day empires can justify their 
existence only in so far as they are leagues of 
nations 

The Awakening of Eastern Asia 

The same w riter obseri es w ith reference 
to the awakening of Eastern Asia — ■ 

One of the most significant byproducts of 
the war indeed as the enhancement of Japan s 
pos tion as a w orld Power Henceforth no 
thing that affects the continent of Asia 
eastward of India caw be decided without the 
concurrence of Japan Moreover it seems to 
me beyond question that for the generation in 
which we In e the leadership of Japan in East 
Asia is assured The fact that Japan is the only 
nation m Asia that has a settled and effective 
government that it 19 the only nation in Asia 
with an army and navy that it 19 the only 
nation in Asia w ith a public school system that 
is educating practically all the children and 
that it is the only nation in Asia that is trained 
and equipped for industrial expansion all 
this makes Japan s leadership inevitable for the 
next tw enty five years at least 

\\ ith this aw akemng of eastern Asia comes 
a knowledge of the fact that the distribution 
of the earth s surface is very disproportion 
ate to the populations of the different races 
The fact that 900 000 000 of Asiatics are 
compelled to be content with a territory one 
sixth the size of that owned though most 
sparsely occupied by GOO 000 000 Europeans 
and thnt these 900 000 000 Orientals are den ed 
freedom of emigration to most of the most 
desirable parts of this largely unoccupied 
territory has led a recent Japanese writer Mr 
Kawakami to say that either the policy of 
freedom of migration must be adopted or those 
European nations that possess large tracts 
of the earth s surface that they do not occupy 
must share up with the land hungry over 
crowded nations 
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1 Western Nations aro Hypocrites 

Pursuing ohttously Mr kawakatms 
line of thought, a Japanese gentleman of 
high official position said to Dr Bates 
some time ago 

' Mr Bates if l may speak quite frankly 
I mast say that we Japanese feel that western 
nation* are hypocrites They keep saying 
peace peace’ to ns but at the same time they 
ate gomg on with their plans for expansion 
and *elf aggrandisement nil around us If yon 
do not want our people in Canada well and 
good we hare no desire to force ourselves 
upon you And so also as far as the United 
State* is concerned In fact it is my opinion 
that it would be better for all the Japanese in 
America to be brought back to Japan We are 
not negroes to be lynched and treated like lower 
animal* Vie hare a country and we can retire 
to it Bnt there is something still harder to 
bear and that is that if say 2 000 Japanese 
goto Mexico or South America where they 
ate welcomed the day after their arrival the 
American newspapers come out with big 
head! nes Yellow Peril Japanese Invasion 
of Mexico Monroe Doctrine in Danger 
and so on This is intolerable And not 
satisfied with keeping ns out of the continent 
of America the western people are jealons of 
every advance we make in Asia We feel that 
western nations are trying to put a ring around 
us to prevent onr development in any direction 
We Japanese demand the right to live' 

In other words Japan claims the right 
to play the robber in Eastern Asia as 
Western nations have done in Asm Africa 
and America 

Tho Intense Nationalism of the Japanese 

To illustrate the intense nationalism of 
the Japanese, Dr Bates writes that in 
Hawaii Japanese Schools arc maintained 
to prevent the Japanese children being 
too completely Americanized In Van 
couver a fully organized and equipped 
primary school is maintained by the 
Japanese for their children, evidently to 
prevent them being Canadiamsed He 
remfirilsr tflat tins nr go ad puAcv for 
Japan from the nationalist point of view, 
but not from the international stand 
point ’ True but do Europeans and 
Americans (who ought in practice to 
recognise the importance and necessity 
of internationalism not less than any 
eastern people) who settle or sojoum in 
any eastern land senjl their children to 
the schools attended by native children’ 
74-Mr— 1G 


Polished and Unpolished Illco as Pood 
Like the people of Bengal and some 
other tracts of India, the Japanese an: 
mainly a ncc-catmg people They are 
also at present among the most powerful 
nations of the earth It should be useful, 
therefore to know what kind of nee they 
find most nounshing Dr Takio Ok-ibe, 
president of the Socn Hospital writes in 
the Jnpm Magazine 

Owing to the high pnee of nee in Japan there 
has been a search for substitutes and some of 
this speculation in new foods is 1 kcly to prove 
injurious to the national health Some are 
advocating the cultivation of potatoes instead 
of nee as a substitute but ncc i* better food 
than potatoes and they can never become 
a satisfactory substitute for rice the main food 
of the people The present rice deficiency of 
the empire is about 20.000 000 bushels annually 
but this amount could be cosily made up by 
more extensive cultu attoa Moreover much 
of the nee crop is wasted by polishing the nee 
taking off the most nounshmg part of the cereal 
Thus the nation is losing much lood by this bad 
habit of demand ng polished nee, It is not too 
much to say that at least tea per cent of the 
total yield of rice is lost by the present method 
of preparation by pDbsh ng Unpolished nee « 
far more nourishing to the human body than 
that now consumed by the Japanese and yet 
very few eat unpolished nee either not caring 
for it or thinking it derogatory to their d gutty 
to do so 

If the annual output of nee in Japan be taken 
at 2o0 000 000 bushels and the annual loss 
through polishing be put at 25 000000 bushels 
it is easy to see the great loss to the nation 
physically as w ell as economically If the people 
of Japan would but make up their minds to eat 
even half polished nee the saving would be 
immense aud the result to publ c health very 
beneficial It is obviously very foolish to throw 
away the best part of the grain but most 
people do not follow reason they follow habit 
One would think they would adopt the wiser 
course even for the sake of health if not for their 
pockets but here also habit is more powerful 
than reason Men do not stop smoking or 
taking alcohol because it is bad for the health., 
and so they do not stop eating pol shed nee 
because it is" bad for the health to say nothing 
of the saving thereby 

Another objection which the Japanese 
Doctor brings fora ard against the use of 
polished nee is that in polishing it the 
cleaners hai e to use fine sand , and 
nil of this is never quite taken out 
of the nee thus rendenng it in another 
way injurious to the health of the 
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body. The method of cleaning, however, 
should be prohibited by law. It is a 
mystery why the authorities have so long 
remained inactive in regard to this menace 
to the nation’s health.” In India also 
polished rice ought not to be used. 

In the writer’s opinion potatoes cannot 
lie a substitute for rice. 

IMapan takes to eating potatoes, as advised by 
the Government, the health of the nation mil be 
appreciably affected Japanese phjstque mil de- 
teriorate and a sickness known as English-sickness 
which prevailed in Iwate Ken last year, will be induced 
Too much potato food causes a softening of the 
bones, frequently seen among the poor in England, 
who eat too many potatoes A reasonable amount 
of potato food is all right , and s\\ cet potatoes and 
yams should be included , but too much of this food 
Will, as has been slated, lead to bone deterioration, 
which Is as bad as deterioration of character If a 
certain amount of fi4h be taken with the potatoes 
it will prevent bone deterioration But the best food 
is rice mixed with other cereals, and avoid potatoes 
as much as possible 

Dr. Takao Okabe believes that the food 
consumed by the ancestors of the Japanse, 
consisting of rice mixed with barley, millet 
or Deccan grass, would ptove sufficient for 
modern needs “The people who live on 
such food are as healthy as any other, and 
live longer than those who subsist on 
polished rice 

Rice mixed with Deccan grass is not palatable 
to people at first , but a diet of 70 per cent Deccan 
grass and 30 per cent rice wil prove sufficient to keep 
the body in good health, other things being equal , 
and by persisting in the diet it soon becomes palatable 
to any one. Those resorting to this diet, however, 
have to take more salt, which is done by the poor 
mostlv by eating herring, or miso soup 

The people in the mountain regions of japan who 
hve on this diet of grass and rice are quite healthy 
What is Deccan grass ’ 

What Korea Needs. 


the people, and the unity of Japan and .Korea will 
be realized '•ome theorists oppose this opinion on 
the ground that if once scif-gov ernment be acknow- 
ledged, it will sooner or later lead them to complete 
independence. My view is that if the Koreans as a 
result of their autonomy and through their political 
training, can stand by themselves and claim their 
independence, Japan will have no right tp reject 
their demand In such a case their independence 
will profit Japan. When the Koreans ask lor 
independence and have ability enough fo stand by 
themselves the Government should comply with the 
request rather than prev ent it and thus strive for the 
full concord of Japan and Korea for the maintenance 
of peace in the Far Fast This Is the best way to 
secure the safety of the Japanese Empire Nothing 
does more harm to our country than tne continuance 
of the wrong policy which our Government has been 
pursuing up to tne present day and the treatment 
of the Korean people as an inferior race Indeed, i.t 
is not an exaggeration to say that our nations* 
destiny depends on the solution of the Korean problem 

Autonomy, though it is bound ultimately 
to lead to independence in reality if not 
.also in name, is the only just and effect- 
ive solution of India’s political problem, 
too 

The Cure for Bolshevism. 

As most of the powerful governments 
of the world are opposed to the Bolsheviks, 
they have been probably painted blacker 
than they are, and the five year long cen- 
sorship has also prevented us from know- 
ing w hat Bolshevism reallv stands for. 
However, taking it for granted that the 
Bolsheviki are the worst possible set of 
men on earth, abusing and cursing them 
again and again cannot prevent the 
appearance and spread of the Bolshevik 
infection m our country. The way to 
fight it lies in the removal of all sorts of 
social, economic and political injustice. 
There is no other way. 1 


Professor S. Suehiro, writing in the 
Tniyo of Japan, presents to liis people the 
m\ly jus* nn d effective solution of the 
Korean problem He says that the solu- 
tion con be reached m no other way than 
autonomy. 

When we trare the cause of the lush revolt, we 
can easily »« Out it it due to the f«ct that England 
ignored the Imh claim for autonom) At to the 
time and the extent of autonomy, there 11 still room 
for consideration Whit the Government has *0 do 
it to adopt this principle firtt, and then gradually 
proceed to educate the Koreans or take other 
measure* in conform ty to it. Thu will surely satisfy 


Japan favours Gorman goods and 
German ekUl. 

The Osnkn Mnimchl, n Japanese daily 
expresses the opinion tlmt German goods 
should never be despised, rail that still 
more important is the German technical 
skill displayed in their manufacture. It 
says that there may be no need to import 
German capital, "hut it is absolutely 

suf “r? Ju, ,mport - , Gcrman 

skill. In nil the new industries developed 

during the war, „hnt is most needed is 
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the type of old fashioned Indian gentlemen, 
conservative bv disposition and anxious 
within reason to side with the Govern 
ment, will not be found— at any rate at 
the outset— among the elected members of 
the new Councils ’ The despatch rccog 
nises * that the great extension of the 
franchise ought to ensure the return to 
the new councils of some representatives of 
the more conservative elements m the 
community By a curious twist of lan 
gUage and perversion of the right point of 
view the old tj pe Jo-Rukttms who w on 
the approbation of the officials by surren 
denng their private judgment at their 
bidding at every available opportunity, 
are characterised as independent thinkers, 
and the despatch expresses regret that the 
habit of independent political thought 
however has stall to develop and we 
doubt whether at first man) elected 
members of the councils vv ill be able to 
withstand whatever may be their own 
convictions the temporary vehemence of 
an agitation against a Gov eminent mea 
sure which their elected leaders are deter 
mined to oppose The Government of 
India note that nomination has been con 
fined by the Franchise Committee for the 
most part to the classes who carrj least 
weight in politics this makes it undesir 
able to carrj contentious measnres bj the 
v otes of nominated persons The Gov ernor 
can it is suggested Tely at least on the 
European and Anglo Indian members 
but the government of India have to 
discord the idea as it vv ould import racial 
feeling into the work of the Grand Com 
mittee From this dilemma as the des 
patch puts it the Gov eminent of India find 
a way out by (1) reducing the size of the 
Grand Committee from 40 to 50 per cent 
as proposed in the Joint Report to 33 per 
cent in Bengal and to an even smaller pro 
portion in some other provinces (2) 
increasing the official element (3) main 
taming the relative voting power of the 
officials and the non officials on the same 
footing as in the present legislative 
Councils Finally the despatch sajs that 
though its authors are full) alive to the 
disadvantages of the official bloc the 
Governor should find in his Grand Com 


mittee a sure staff, aud not an unstable 
reed ” 

We quote the follow mg extracts from 
Sir Sanl arnn Nair’s Minute of Disssent 
appended to the Sev entli Despatch 

So far as I can see we cannot secure the due 
representation of the Special and communal 
interests and of the interests represented by ttte 
general electorates in the Grand Committee 
ns thej v\ ill be constituted by my Colleagues 

The Grand Committee according to my 
Colleagues will consist of a smaller number 
than the existing Legislate e Councils w ith the 
result that the measures relating to the reserved 
subjects which consist of the more important 
subjects will be passed by a Council which 
would not carry the same weight as even the 
existing Legislate e Councils 

T1 ere are further certain other assumptions 
underlying the proposals of my Colleagues 
which I am unable to accept It is assumed 
tint tl c effect of the growing influence or the 
control of the legislature over the Provincial 
Government would be a deterioration of the 
standards of administration I see no reason 
lor making an) such assumption On the other 
hand the past work of the elected members of 
Legislatn e Councils would justify the contrary 
assumption If we are not prepared to assume 
that Legislative Councils will bring a sense of 
responsibility to bear upon their public work 
if on the contrary we must assume that their ten 
dency willalw ays be in the direction of the lowering 
of tl e standards of administration aud that it be 
comes theconstant duty of the Governor to keep a 
vigilant watch over such a tendency in the 
Council and to act on his individual respon 
stbility as if he alone vv as concerned for good 
government the logical conclusion could not 
be resisted that it would be far better in the 
interests of the country to abolish the Councils 
altogetl er and frankly to invest the Governor 
with undivided power and responsibility 

Almost invariably a number of nominated 
as well ns elected non official members is found 
in every Council who do not go with the 
majority of the elected members This will be 
so much more frequently m the Councils of tile 
future Rid of the official bloc and with parties 
among themselves there will be much more 
of division of opinion among elected members 
and there will be no combination among them 
and the nominated members sol dly to vote 
against official measures My colleagues have 
made a po nted reference to our most recent 
experience * w the Indian Legislative Council 

Which show s to their eye that no non-official 
members can be rel ed upon invariably to sup* 
port a Government measure A Government 
measure vvbicb evokes such a unanimous and 

* In connection with the debate on the 
Rowlatt Bills 
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concentrated opposition most be an excep- 
tionally controversial measure and the 
odds are at least even that the com 
bined opinion of all non-officinis is as sound as 
that of the Government which seeks to force 
down such a measure on an no wiling people 
In this connection I may recall the words 
addressed by Lord Motley to the Government 
of India, In his Despatch of November 1908 
in which he conveyed bis decision to do away 
with official majorities in the Provincial 
Councils he pointed ont that when all the 
non-officials are -unanimously opposed to a 
masvwe it vs vctj likely desirable that that 
measure should not be proceeded with for the 
time being at any rate The wisdom of this 
advice will still more be apparent in future 
with the grow mg power of public opinion and 
the increasing necessity of Government $ relying 
upon the support of opinion 

„ Ifa legislation removed from the purview 
of the Council cannot be carried through a 
Grand Committee with the support of a very 
few elected members in addition to that of the 
officials it must be a bad measure and I would 
unhesitatingly conclude that such a measure 
which has not a single fnend among non-officials 
even if they have been elected to the Council 
had better not be enacted into law at all 

Holding these views I am sorry I am unable 
tojoia mj colleagues in propo* ng the \ aria turns 
from the Report Scheme w Inch they urge in the 
Despatch 

Bedistnbutitm of Provincial Areas 
The last constructive proposal wheh we 
shall mention Is of a different type from any of 
the preced Dg \ou are aware that a certain 
section of the inhabitants of Assam have ex 
pressed a dcs re for re-unton w ith Denial Some 


of ot 




they suggest that all tl . 
province should be transferred to Bengal and 
the remainder of the province should continue 
to be administered on the present lines So faT 
ns we nrc aware bo % ever snch a desire for 
union W ith Bengal is confined to certain of the 
inhabitants of the Sylhet district who presented 
an address to vourvdf and His Excellency in 
December 1317 and to other persons m the 
Gaol para district regarding whose leanest we 

enclose two letters *^os 3oG W dated March 

12 1919 and "0 0 W dated May 20 1919 
from the Chief Commissioner We hare there- 
fore no evidence that there is any general desire 
for a transfer to Bengal and we agree with the 
authors of the Report f para 2i6) and with the 
Chief Commits oner that red stributions of 
provincial areas should not be impo«ed bv 
official action and should follow rather than 
either precede or accompany reform For these 
reasons we do not propose to seek a solution 
of the problem in any territorial readjust 
ments —Para 13 of the Smth Despatch of the 
Government of fod a dated June o 1919 


Assam and the Backward Tracts 
This is the subject of the math despatch 
dated 5th June last The Government of 
India propose that the head of the 
province of Assam should continue to 
retain his present title of Chief Commis 
sioner in order to ‘ mark the difference 
between Assam and the other provinces 
in the matters of size wealth development 
and general importance There should be 
one Member of Council and one Minister 
Though this would lead to increased cost 
the Goiernment of India hold that ' Indian 
opinion is strongly m favour of Council 
Government and may be expected to 
acquiesce in the increased cost ” The 
province should be divided into two 
distinct portions one composed of 
the plains and the other of the hill districts 
The hill districts are to be adminis 
tered on the lines of Chota Nagpur, which 
is to be one of the ‘partially exclnded* 
tracts that js to sav the Governor is 
to hare power to exclude the whole 
or any pact of the area from the opera 
tion of any act passed by the local 
legislature and though the ministers are 
to hare jurisdiction throughout the whole 
area the Governor would have a wider 
discretion in varying the orders of the 
ministers in these areas than he has 
elsewhere ’ The following lists show 
the partially excluded and ‘wholly 
excluded tracts at a glance 

Augul the Chittagong Hill Tracts the 
Laccadive and Amanadive Islands Spiti and 
LabanI shonld be wholly excluded from the 
reforms scheme 

(ri) Cbota Nagpur the SanHial Parganas 
Samba! pttT the Agencv Tracts in Madras and 
the Darjeeling district should be partially 
excluded 


The Champ aran Case 

The note of Sir Sankara tv Nasr on the 
Champ3ran and Ivaira cases m Ins Minute 
of Dissent appended to the First Despatch 
of the 5th March was too remarkable a 
document to be passed over in silence, 
and accord inglv the Government of India 
addressed a tenth Despatch to the 
Secretary of State entirely on those two 
cases In Appendix III of this despatch 
we find that the Committee appointed by 
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aware, the other despatches hn\c not been 
placed on the market and are not jet 
available to the public Whcttjtyrc the pub 
lie going to have access to tlicm ? 

Th.o Indian and Provincial Educational 
Sorvlcoa 

* The Government education services hue 
been the objects of much criticism , man} of our 
correspondents hive written about them with 
acrimony nnd wherever we have gone m 
Bengal even in places far from nn} Government 
college we have heard the same complaints The 
reason for this dissatisfaction is resentment 
nt the way in which the services are classified, 
and in particular at what is regarded ns the 
invidious distinction between the two higher 
services known respectively as the Indian nnd 
the Provincial The members of these two 
services are called upon to do w ork of the same 
type and in theory they are equal but the 
Indian Educational Sen ice is paid at a eubstnn 
tinlly higher rate nnd because of this difference 
of pay, the Indian Educational Service man is 
regarded nnd is apt to regard himself ns ran 
king above his colleague in the Provincial Fdu 
catioual Service though the latter may be and 
not infrequently is a man of longer service and 
possibly of greater distinction m scholarship 

The OTiginaltheory of the distinction between 
the two services was that the more highlv paid 
service w as to be recruited in England and the 
higher pay was not to represent higher status 
but was to form a compensation for exile for 
the expense of sending children home to be 
educated and for other burdens that increase 
the cost of living to the Englishman m India 
But this logical and defensible theory was in 
fact made untenable when some Indians educated 
in England began to be admitted to the Indian 
Educational Service while other Indians not less 
highly qualified and often themselves educated 
m England bad to be content with places in the 
Provincial Service In these cases the distmc 


tlon had obviously come to be a distinction 
betw cen a higher and a Jow cr service And » 
fact it has been so regarded Government itscn 
admits this when it pays no extra allowance oi 
Rs 100 per mensem to"fttnnn in the Frovincia* 
Education Service for ‘acting’ for n man m tne 
Indian Educational Service In practice, therefore 
whatever the ortgmal theory may have been 
the one sen ice is treated as superior to the oilin' 
nnd not unnatural!}, the impression has bet® 
created that the distinction is a device ior 
ensuring higher salaries nnd status to tne 
Englishmen nnd for 5 ccping Indian scholars «i 
an inferior position It is true that the number 
of men nflcctcil is Small there w ere, as we have 
nlrendy noted only twelve English teachers m 
the colleges of Bengal m 1917 But it is not tne 
number that mntters No more unhappy »® 
presston could be created than the impression 
that a distinction vs drawn between scholars m 
the scrv icc of a University, even partially, along 
racial lines 

of recent v cars they [European members 
or the Indian Educational Service} e'en find 
that they are regarded b} their students with « 
sort of suspicion not as their intellectual lenders 
but ns Government agents set to watch over 
them 


But though we recognise thnt much of this 
criticism [against European members of the 
Indian Educational Service nnd the method of 
recruitment for the In ban and Provincial Services] 
is unfair it has a real basis of fact The distinc- 
tion drawn between the tn o services is t nr id tons 
[italics ours] and sometimes tempts even very 
junior members of the Indian Educational Service 
to regard themselves as the superiors of the 
most senior nnd distinguished members of the 
r r ° V i? c,a Education Service This makes 
inendly co operation betw een colleagues in the 
two sen. ices often very difficult and in a college 
ot all places friendly co operation is indispensable 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
Vol 1 Part 1 chapter XUI 
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tlic infinitude ns will nn the umtv of the 
wuv\«*« We gratefully welcome tlvc*c 
mils to faith which arc of far greater 
■value than v.hnt is commonlv imagined 
to he the highest service of puenev to 
hunan life— the power to subdue the 
mntcriil world more and more to our 
serv kc 1 he thoughtful explorer of nature, 
lontunpl Umg with wonder the \ aptness 
* of the unit use and the umtv of purpose 
which rims through it, almost uses the 
huigu igc of worship in giving uttcrunci 
to his emotions And when we yenrn to 
know tf there be n life after phvsu.nl death, 
the fe tilth of natural phenomena giv cs ns 
some very useful hints It clears away 
a orelmunarv difficulty liy demonstrating 
how untidy appearance and rcalitv differ 
Death is absolutely certain, we commonly 
hear people say But we Know how 
untrustworthy such certainties arc “I 
saw it with my own eyes”, we take to lie 
indisputable evidence That evidence, 
however, has to be sifted with great 
care Neither sun, nor moon, nor planet 
really is where it is seen to Ik Stars 
that have -vanished from the heavens 
may yet be seen shining Countless crea- 
tures fill earth and sky about us without 
our suspecting their existence If only 
the number of vibrations rises or falls 
below our capacity, we neither see nor 
hear The music of the spheres, it was 
said, could not be heard because it wns 
too loud Not an absurd theory after all 
The things that we see and know may 
have properties which vv e have absolutely 
no means of knowing Our experience is 
limited to a lew short links of nn infinite 
senes AVe need not therefore be greatly 
troubled by the apparent certainty of 
death May it not, after, all be only an 
appearance 7 Who knows wliat a 
wondrous world lies beyond the ken of 
mortal vision ? Science proves that not 
a particle of matter or physical energy 
can pensh Absolute destruction is against 
the order of the universe on the physical 
side Can it be permitted m the moral 
world 7 If an atom cannot be annihilated, 
can a mind endowed with the priceless 
right of thought, a moral nature chastened 
by suffering and emerging by painful 
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struggles from follies nnd sms into n noble 
imuvhuad, tic left to pcusti? Cnn utter 
waste l>c iKrmuttcd m it rtgion infinite*? 
grander than the outer world with all it* 
bcmilv nud glory ’ 

Is it not n striking fact that, though 
man wins to perhh utterly with the ex- 
tinction of physical life, tie till is regarded 115 
a mvsterv, ns' n veil drawn over another 
world’ The enquiry, if there Ik n 
after death, lms n strange fascination for 
the human muni m spite of its utter hope* 
lcs'iicss Though to the eye of flesh the 
day s of mail "an. as grass,” v ct, strangely 
enough, humnnitv declines to accept death 
as a settled fact It I- ceps knocking from 
age to ngc at the gate of the unknown 
It gazes vv jstfullv into the darkness beyond 
the grave. In the legend of the Kntliopmi 
*ha<I, Nnclnhctns, o Hired a boon by Anmn, 
prefers n solution of tlic mystery of death 
to the most cov eted earthly gifts. And at 
the royal court of .Northumbria, “Man's 
life,” sny s a sage, ^ 

Man a life is like a «psrro\v, nyghty king ! 
Tint— w lule at banquet w ith your chiefs y ou ait 
Hou«cd near i bluing fire— is seen to flit 
Safe from the wintrv tempest rinttering, 
Were did it cuter, there, on lmstv wing, 

1 lies out and puses on from told to cold , 

Ilut whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes Even such that transient Thing, 
The humnn soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her vv arm abode , 

But from w hat world She came, what woe or 

f weal 

On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown," 
Questionings like these in the face of 
the gnm certainty of death are a very* 
suggestnc fact m the spiritual history of 
humanity Why cannot we rest content 
with the thought that there is an end of 
everything with death, accepting it as a 
decree of late against which there is no 
appeal ’ Why cannot we help brooding 
over the thought of a Whence and a 
Whither ? The sceptic’s explanation of 
this as well as of the belief in a life after 
death is the wish to Inc But is there 
any necessary relation between the one 
and the other > The wish to live is common 
to ns all But tins sort of inquisitiveness 
is not met with in an equal degree among 
all men Perhaps those who art most 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

achievements. Plato himself far surpasses 
his contributions to human thought. 
Afac6et7i is hut a faint echo of the tntnd of 
Shakespeare. Most people lack the power 
to view things in relation to their source. 
This feebleness of mind, when displayed 
with regard to the universe, we call 
atheism. But we have no word for this 
tendency to stop short of the sources of 
things when displayed in relation to the 
creations of the human mind. The person 
to whom a great book or a great work 
of art does not suggest the mind which 
produced it, is also an unbeliever in a 
certain sense. “In man there is nothing 
great but mind.” How arc we awakened 
to a sense of its greatness by n flow of 
thoughts into us l What a sense of 
wealth does the dawning of a great truth 
on the mind bring with it 1 What n 
power, what an inherent dignity, do we 
become conscious of when a beautiful 
thought is born in U9 I Genius, it has 
been said, seeks no other reward than its 
own divine companionship. “Genius is n 
promontory stretching into the Infinite.’' 
But the power, the greatness, that 
manifests itself in genius, does not be- 
long to genius alone. If the sublime 
intellectual passion of Archimedes or 
the sombre creations of Shakespeare 
fill us with wonder, we, too, in a 
way participate in their intellectual 
“power. Mind cannot admire mind 
without inner affinity and kinship. We, 
ordinary people, too, have moments of 
lofty thought or glimpses of great truths ; 
and then we feel -how precious is our 
birthright of thought. And the greatness 
of the human mind lies most in this, that 
in seeking after truth it communes with 
and is sustained by the Divine Mind. 
Not the prophets alone, but the great 
thinkers, the great scientists, the great 
men of letters also, are inspired by God. 

- There ’ is * nothing truer in Milton's 
utterances than his prayer for Divine aid 
in his greatest undertaking. We cannot 
command a flow of inspiration into us at 
our will. We can but wait and try to be 
worthy of it by _ moral and intellectual 
discipline. We think best and we know 
most when we are in the most receptive 
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nttitude. Cnn this communion of tie 
human mind with the Divine cense w , 
the death ol the body ? The in tcljec tufll 
culture of man hut J/cgins here. Newton 
did not exaggerate when he said he wa» 
only gathering pebbles on the sea-shore. 
Even the most gifted mind can but learn 
one or two simple lessons, even the most 
versatile genius can but cultivate a ® cW 
of the faculties it is endowed with,' within 
the brief space of man’s earthly hie. 
Can such gifts come to nothing 
Shakespeare, who was not blessed with 
contemporary fame, felt that his works 
could not perish. When Ilookcr’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity was published, the I’opc 
sn»d there were things in it which would 
make it immortal. May \vc not foretell 
the destiny of man from the aspirations 
and the promises of his intellectual powers . 
Expert critics of statues and paintings 
arc in great request among the lovers of 
art. Have wc not greater need of expert 
critics of the human mind able to judge of 
its future from the faculties with which - it 
is equipped ? - j 

But the intellect of man with all its 
promise sinks into insignificance by the 
side of the moral sense. It has an authoritj' 
which the intellectual powers in their 
most commanding forms do not possess. 
There can be no comparison of the intellect 
with the moral faculty, said Dr. Arnold. 
The humility of Newton brought him 
much nearer to the ideal of true manhood 
and was of far greater. value in the sight 
of God than his discovery of the law of 
gravitation. Wlmt is Paradise Lost to 
Milton the man ? Wordsworth lias,' I 
believe, the moral feelings specially in view 
when he writes, — 

. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As falftipan us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man ” 

It is in the moral side of our nature 
that we have a distinct view of the deeps 
out of which we emerge and the ties by 
which we are bound to the universe. Can ' 
a Utilitarian system of ethics account for 
the agony of remorse ? Carlyle speaks of 
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' the Infinite Nature of Duty Dnt) indeed 
springs from nn infinite source and is m its 
nature unending The more we obey the 
more exacting does it become As in the 
life of a tiation after the commandment 
4 Tbou shalt not kill comes the higher 
injunction, 'Pray for them w Inch despite 
fully use you and persecute you so in 
the life of every dutiful man there is an 
ever progressive revelation of the moral 
Jan The path of righteousness is like 
the ascent of a mountain n ith a succession 
of peaks rising higher and higher And 
the clearest exposition of the moral law is 
that given in the precept of Jesus Bcyc 

perfect even as your Father which is in 
neaven is perfect It does not require 
many words to express great truths The 
cynical contempt for moral principles 
which is so common about us indeed makes 
it difficult for us to believe that all human 
beings are subject to the authority of the 
moral law It seems as if that supreme 
ordinance Be ye perfect were meant 
only for a cbo«en few the elect of God 
But those in whom the moral sentiments 
are most highly developed only represent a 
stage of growth which all must attain 
sooner or later In spite of the lack of 
moral sensibility which prevails so widely 
in society we arc compelled bv the irresis 
tible authority of conscience mourselies 
to believe that it is bound to assert itself 
in the life of every human being Hypocrisy 
itself is an acknowledgment of the power 
of the moral law. And by admiration ns 
well as by shame men bear witness to the 
appeal which goodness makes to their 
hearts Every man is bound to outgrow 
what he is ashamed of A noble aspiratidn 
is itself the warrant of its fulfilment 
\\ hence does the precept Repent ye 
derive its power 7 Men who have lived 
unrighteously have often sacrificed their 
lives to atone for their sinful life The most 
terrible thing in Shakespeare is the sleep 
walking scene in Macbeth— the agony of 
remorse by which the womanhood of Lady 
Macbeth is finally vindicated in a most 
tragic manner One moment of repentance 
teaches us more than all the sages In it 
we have a direct revelation of the mexor 
able authority of the moral law, an im 


mediate proof of the fact tint not with 
standing all appearances to the contrary, 
every individual is required to strive after 
perfection 

Our moral experiences teach us that the 
individual is sacred in the sght of God 
Every human being has antnahenable right 
to grow more and more like unto God , 
and every human being is required to 
exercise this right for ms own sake more 
than for the sake of others As I reflect 
upon the course of my inner life J see how 
through failures and struggles I am being 
led onward to perfection And I infer 
from my own destmv the destiny of every 
man It cannot be that m the constitution 
of the universe no provision is made for the 
moral well being of others The end to which 
the struggles of my inner life clearly point 
is not the attainment of certain eocial 
advantages but my own highest well 
being If I cherish on unholy thought I 
do a grievous wrong to myself There is 
a conecu able limit to mv obligations to 
others there is no concen able limit to my 
obligations to myself It is a golden 
sentence of Montesquieu What we owe 
to others may be defined but not what 
we owe to ourselves Our true life is that 
which we live alone watched over by 
God alone While there ore mpny to keep 
us company in the trivial occupations of 
life every momentous experience recalls 
us to solitude Wc arc isolated by sorrow 
and vve have to isolate ourselves frequently 
m order to realise the nearness of God 
The life that we live with others is but a 
preparation for the higher life in vv Inch 
God alone is with us From Pythagoras 
to Wordsworth every great spiritual 
teacher has recognised tuc need of frequent 
withdraw als from society as an essential 
condition of spiritual culture Society 
exists for ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the individual 

Self sacrifice it must be apparent to 
every spiritually minded man is ordained 
for us as a necessary discipline quite apart 
from our obligations to society The 
recognition of this truth is essential to a 
rational view of the events of life— the 
view namely that they are parts of an 
ordered whole with a definite moral 
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purpose, and not a succession of meaning 
less accidents When w e say that society 
has_ been instituted for the well being of 
man, we utter a far deeper truth than is 
commonly realised Society is indeed “a 
partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection ’ It has been instituted, because 
without it “man could not by any possi 
bility arrive at the perfection of which his 
nature is capable” And one of the ways 
m which this great purpose is served is 
that society teaches every man the lesson 
of self sacrifice Sacrifice, it is often said, 
is needful m order that we may live m 
society It would be truer to say that 
society is needful m order that man 
may learn to deny himself for the sake of 
others Self denial is not a means to any 
earthly end It is absolutely necessary 
for the fulfilment of our deepest needs The 
self restraints imposed on us by the condi 
tions of social life, and even those enforced 
by the moral obligations -which are 
generally recognised, are hut the first 
feeble hints of this spiritual law and of 
“the high meaning of Renunciation, 
by which alone,” as Goethe says, “the first 
real entrance into life is concenable 
Much apparent w aste, much that 19 
seemingly meaningless is explained by the 
need of sacrifice Even the child dying m 
infancy has not lived in vain It has 
imposed much self-denial on its parents 
and it leaii es a parting message of sorrow’ 
which brings them nearer to God This 
at least partially answ ers the question, 

“Why human buds should fall 

More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day ” 

There comes a time in our spiritual life 
when the truth flashes upon us, that every 
step wc take in self-denial is but a prepara 
tion for another step Sacrifice indeed brings 
with it the reward of a clearer % ision and 
a wadened horizon But the rew ard is often 
hidden from us until w e ha\ e submitted to 
the renunciation required of us It is often 
hidden from us long nfterw ards And y et 
wc haie to accept it as an miperatne 
duty There is something in it which 
appeals to our inmost nature. And hence 
it imests even meaningless ntes and 
obsolete creeds with sanctity The self 


denial of Roman Catholic monks fills et en 
a sombre pessimist lil e Schopenhauer 
with passionate admiration The 
Hindu gymno sophist has sometimes m 
spired men of other races and creeds with 
deep reference This ideal of perfection, 
ever resisted by our selfish impulses 
and e> er subduing us by its power, this 
ideal, the authority of which is attested 
b> e\ ery pang of remorse and every act of 
self denial, is a promise of continued 
spiritual progress Ihe power to rely on 
that promise depends on our yielding 
ourselves without reserve to the guidance 
of our best instincts 

Renunciation is an essential condition 
of spiritual growth And as we hare 
seldom the strength to give up of our own 
accord what we dearly pnze sacrifices are 
exacted from us in the form of disappoint- 
ments and afflictions to satisfy this deep 
need of our moral nature Suffering m 
theaustent) of the voluptuary It is the 
self denial of the worldly-minded It is the 
obedience of the rebellious The awful 
ordinance of sorrow is not without a high 
purpose None but a charlatan could be 
rea dy with a solution for every perplexing 
problem of life We are required to pass 
through ordeals which absolutely stagger 
and bewilder us But there do come 
5 mooas “> which the burden of 
despondency is lightened There are 

“nee ' 'that" hen " ' reC “ V ' thc sweet assur - 
• nee that we are not made to suffer in 

tW ha\ e a glynpse of the peace 

ofthe S ^°fi e T S ^ ere ? fter A revelation 
of the beneficent ends of suffering does not 
however, always come in the form of 
ri 0rt fl “ the stnckeh heart Sometimes 

thn? n fl he ! Up0n us m truth 

that a great sorrow which has befallen 
us is needed to curb our earthh desmes 

alone" i;,c„ 0t th mr0Md ° n tl,e £"SO<lhr 
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suffering into the mysteries of the Tcmph. 
of Life must be a preparation for ntes of 
sacred joy to lx. made known hereafter 
Can such a process of education lie designed 
for a perishable being ’ Can a fabric built 
up with such infinite pains be intended to 
crumble into dust* 

Dust os we are the immortal *p nt grow* 

Like harmony in mas c there is a dark 
Inscrutable w orkmansh p that reconcile* 
Discordant elements makes tl cm cl ng together 
In one *oe ety Ilo v strange that nil 
The terrors pa n« and early m scr c» 

Rrgret* vexation* lass t idea interfuse 1 
Within roy mind should eerl are borne n part 
and that a needful part in m?k nc op 
The calm existence that is n ne worn 1 
Am worthy of myself 

Has the «aercdncss of sorrow for our 
departed dear ones oo lesson to teach us 
Sorrow for those who have passed away 
is the only sorrow we long to cherish 
If we pine for riches or power wc arc 
conscious of w aste of moral t itahty W hen 
we j,ite tint to a base impulse we feel 
that Wc revolt against the Divine will and 
we cannot stand unabashed m the presence 
ofGoJ But wc have no sense of waste in 
mourning for those who have been taken 
away from us no s nsc of cl slovnlty in 
longm & for reunion with them Do wc not 
fail in fidelity to them if we cease to cherish 
their mcmoi •y'* Cow per wrote nothing 
nobler than his lines On the Receipt of 
My Mothers Picture Love is perfected 
by suffering It cannot have a nobler 
aspiration than to be faithful bey ond 
death I have often thought says 

Mazzini that the arrangement by 
which loved and lovi ig beings are to pass 
through death is nothyig but the last cx 
pcriment appointed by bo 1 to human love 
and often I have felt that a moment of 
soul communing with my deal friend was 
opening a source of strength for me 
unhoped for here dow n If w e may at 

all take the sacredness of a yearning as 
giving us a hint of our destiny the sancity 
of sorrow is an aid to the belief that we 
do not mourn in vain Theology the 
science of man s relation to God and the 
universe would be barren speculation if 
it faded to take note of the suggestions 
of the spirit Tint the human soul finds 


rest m the thought of God is of no mean 
import ns an evidence of Theism The 
preat Lnglish champion of Agnosticism, 
it is worthy of note rehc3 for moral 
guidance upon beliefs produced in him by 
the Unknow n Cause Buckle regards 

the unuersahtv of the affections the 
yearning of cv cry mind to care for some 
thing out of itself as * tlie 4 s aflat and 
most impregnable ground of faith in 
immortality It is in the need of loving 
and being loved be say s that the highest 
instincts of our nature are first revealed 
Of all the moral sentiments which adorn 
an 1 elevate the human character, the 
instinct of affection is surely the most 
lovely the most powerful and the most 
general It is then lie adds to the 
sense of immortality with which the 
affections inspire us that I would appeal 
for the best proof of the reality of a future 
fife 

The crowning evidence of immortality 
is the intimate nature of our relationship 
to God os revealed in spiritual experience 
When we are conscious of tic nearness of 
God w e do not need the aid of prophet or 
scripture to shake off our doubts an 1 fears 
Tl «, seeker of God is impelled to take coun 
scl with Him in distress and jerplexity 
and one accent of the Divine voice is 
enough to fill him w ith courage and hope 
When Wordsworth says in an hour of deep 
dejection 

The Comforter hath found me 1 ere 

Upon th * lonely road 

he expresses a fact of common religious 
experience This distinctively human ele 
ment li Wordsworth th s note of an 
intimate personal r cl it i on ship with God 
is i erhape of greater v aluc to the afflicted 
struggl ng spint than the meditative 
calm the illumination and tranquillity 
reflected in the Lines written above 
Ttntem Abljey But if in worship there 
is balm for the hurt mind and rest for the 
heavy laden there is in it also a power to 
curb and chastise True communion is 
attested by its absolute intolerance of evil 
and its power to awaked bitter self 

S roach Spiritual culture is an illusion 
emt does not impose a severe disci 
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tition either between the tillers of the soil 
or between the pursuers of crafts. The gulf 
between the rich and the poor was not so 
marked fts it is to-day in the West. 

Under the British rule and since its intro- . 
d action, however, things have considerably 
changed. Without adopting the best 
features of modern life, we have been forced 
by circumstances, political and economic, 
to give up the best of bur own. Village 
communities have been destroyed ; joint 
and corporate bargaining has given place 
to individual transactions ; every bit of 
land has been separately measured, mark- 
ed and taxed ; common lands divided ; 
the price of land has enormously risen 
and rents have gone up abnormally. The 
money-lender, who before the advent of 
British rule, had a comparatively subordi- 
nate position in the village community, 
has suddenly come to occupy the first 
place. He owns the best lands and the 
best houses and holds the bodies and souls 
of the agriculturists in mortgage. The 
villages which used to be generally homo- 
geneous in population, bound to each other 
by ties of race, blood and religion, ha\fc 
become heterogeneous, with non-descript 
people of all kinds, all races and all reli- 
gions who have acquired land by purchase. 
Competition has taken the place of co- 
operation A country' where social co- 
operation and social solidarity reigtled 
at least within castes, within villages and 
within urban areas has been entirely- 
disrupted and disintegrated by unlimited 
aud uncontrolled competition. 

India never knew any poor laws ; she 
never needed any, nor orphan asylums, nor 
old age pensions, nor widow homes She 
had no use for organized chanty. Rarely 
did any man die For want of food or 
clothing, except .in famines Hospitality 
was open and was dispensed under a sense 
of duty and obligation and not by way of 
chant} or kindness. The survival of the 
fittest had no .hold on our minds We 
had no _ factories or workshops People 
worked in their own homes or shops either 
with their own money or with money 
borrowed from the money-lender The 
artisans were the masters of the goods 
they produced and unless otherwise agreed 


with the money-lender, sold them in the 
open market. The necessities of life, being 
cheap and easily procurable, the artisan 
cared more for quality than quantity. 
Their work was a source of pleasure and 
pride as well as of profit to them.' Now 
everything has gone, pleasure, pride, as 
well as profit. Where profit has remained, 
pleasure and pride arc gone. 

We arc on the high road to n ‘distinctly 
industrial civilization 1 . In fact the princi- 
pal complaint of our political reformers 
and free trade economists is that the British 
Government has not let us proceed on tlm£ 
road, at a sufficiently rapid pace and that 
in doing so they have bten ‘dominated by 
their own national interests, more than 
by our own good We saw that other 
nations were progressing by following the 
laws of industrial development, and quite 
nhturally, we also wanted to prosper by 
the same method.' This War has opened 
our ejes as it has opened those of the 
rest of the world and we have begun 
to feel that the goal' that we were 
seeking so far led to perdition and no i 
Salvation’. This makes it necessary for the 
Indian politicians and economists to 
review their ideas of , political progress. 
What arc we aiming at 7 Do we want to 
rise, in order to fall 7 Do w e’ want ’to 
copy' and' emulate Europe even in its 
mistakes and blunders ? Does the road ‘ to 
heaven lie through hell 7 Must we* make a 
wreck of our ship and then try salvage ? 
The civilization of Europe, as it was so* 
far known, is dying It mav take decades 
or perhaps a century or more to die But 
mn it must This War has prepared a 
death-bed for it from^ -which , it will never 
rise Upon its ruins is rising or will rise 
another civilization, which will reproduce, 
much of what was ’valuable and precious 
in our own with much of what we never 
had. The question that we want to out 
to our compatriots is, Shall we prepare 
ourselves for the coming era, or shall we 
bury ourselves m the debns of the espirins 

X 'T e r : "' en0 risllt to it ft? 

others, but our answer is 'clear anil un- 
equivocal We will not be a party to anv 
f to the p^wirs * 

the capitalist and the landlord and will 
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introduce ard accentuate the nils of ilic 
expiring irdustrudcuilizationtoto our 1* 
Join! country 

We are not unaware tint according 
to the judgment of some thinkers, 
amongst them Carl Marx ncountn must 
pass through the capitalistic mil! before 
the proletariat comes to its own We 
don t lielievc in the truth of this theory, 
hut even if it be true W c is ill not conscious- 
ly help in proving it to be true The 
existing social order of Turope i9 vinous 
nn<! immoral It is worm-eaten It has 
the germs of plague, disease death and 
destitution in it It is in n *t itc of 
decomposition It is based on injustice, 
tyranny, oppression and class rule 
Certain phases of it arc inherent m our 
own system Certain others lie are 
borrowing from our masters in order to 
make n completr mtss Wisdom and 
foresight require that we be forewarned 
What we want and what we need is not 
the power to implant m full force and in 
Ml vigour the expiring I uropean system 
hut, power to keep out its further develop- 
ment with opportunities of undoing the 
evil that has already been done, gradually 
anil slow ly, though at-surcdlv ondccrtamly 

The Government of India as at present 
constituted is a Government of capitalists 
an 1 landlords of both Lngland and India 
Under the proposed Reform scheme the 
power of the former will be reduced and 
that of the latter increased The Indo- 
British Associ itian docs not like it, not 
because .it loves the masses of Indi i for 
which it hypocnticnllv and insincerely 
professes sohcitu le, hut liecnusc m their 
judgment it reduces the prods of the 
British governing classes Wc doubt if the 
scheme really does effect even that But if 
it docs, it is good so far 

The ugly feature of the scheme is not its 
potentiality in transferring the power into 
the hands of the Brahmins (the 
power of the Brahmins as such, is gone for 
good), but in the possibility of its giving 
too much power to the * prfafi tecring 
class The schema protects the I uropean 
merchants, it coalers spcci il privileges on 
the small l uropean Community, it 
provides special representation for the 


landlords, the (.handlers of Commerce the 
Mtth vmmatlans »nd the Sikhs Wlint is 
left for tie ginera! tax paving public w 
precious little flic authors of the stl eme 
aav it is in the interest of the general 
masses, the poor inarticulate rvot and the 
workingman tint they would not give 
complete Home Rule nt once We wish 
vv c could believe in it We wish it were 
true Perhaps they mean it but our past 
existence does not justify our accepting it 
nt us face v aluc 

There is howcvir, one thing wc can do 
We can ask them for proofs by insisting 
on nnd agitating for the immediate legisla 
tivc relief of the rvot and the middle classes 
Wc should adopt the nuns of the British 
I ah »ur Tarty ns ourown start educating 
our ficopfc on those fines nnd formulate 
measures which will secure for them rent 
freedom nnd not the counterfeit com which 
pisses for it It will require years of 
education nnd agitation but it has to be 
done no matter whether we are ruled 
by the British or by onr own property 
holders We arc not ojmosed to Horae 
Rule Say wc press lor it In our 
judgment the objections urged for not 
giving it nt once arc flimsy and intangible 
The chic/ obstacles arc such as have been 
created or jierpetuated by the British 
themselves Caste docs not prevent ua 
from having as much home rule ns is 
enjoyed by the people of I tali , Hungary, 
the Balkan States and some of the booth 
\mcncnn Republics But if wc cannot 
have it nt onec nnd if the British must 
retain the power of final decision in their 
hands wc roust insist upon something 
being immediately done not only to educate 
the ryot but to give him economic relief 
So long ns the Bntish continue to refuse 
to do that, we must hold them responsible 
for all the misery tlmt Indian humanity is 
suffering from 

We want political powee in order to 
raise the intellectual and political status of 
our masses Wcdo not want to bolster 
up the clvsscs Our goal is real ldicrty, 
equality and opportunity for nil We 
want to avoid, if possible, the evils of the 
class struggle W c will pass through the 
^uxl! if we have to but wc should Ike to 
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try to avoid it, and it is for that purpose 
that we want freedom to legislate and 
freedom to determine our fiscal arrange- 
ments. That is our main purpose in our 
demand for home rule. 

II. The International Aspect. 

We have so ' far discussed the Indian 
question from the internal or national point 
of view. Buf it has an international aspect 
also. It is said, and we hope it is true, 
that the world is entering into an era of 
new internationalism and that the old 
exclusive chauvinistic nationalism is in its 
last gasps. This war was the greatest 
social mix-up known to history. It has 
brought about the downfall of four 
monarehs and the destruction of four 
empires. The armies of the belligerents on 
both sides contained the greatest assort- 
ment of races and nations, of religions 
and languages that were ever brought 
together for mutual destruction. Primari- 
ly, a fight between the European Chris- 
tians, it drew forth into its arena Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Shintos, Jews 
and Negroes of Africa and America. 

The war has produced a revolution in 
Russia, the like of which was never known 
before. It is now being openly said that 
the Russian revolution had as much in- 
fluence on the final debacle of the Central 
Powers as the strength of the Allies and 
the resources of America. The Revolution 
has spread to Germany and Austria and 
threatens, to engulf the whole of Europe. 
It has given birth to a new order of 
society aglow with the spirit of a new and 
elevated, kind of internationalism. This 
internationalisn must have for its founda- 
tion justice and self-determination for alt 
peoples, regardless of race or religion, creed 
or color. The new international link 
between different nations must be supplied 
by co-operation, as against competition, 
and by mutual trust and helpfulness, in 
place of distrust and exploitation of the 
weaker by the stronger. The only other 
alternatives are reaction, with the cer- 
tainty of even greater wars in the near 
future, and Bolshevism. 

Now, nobody "knows what Bolshevism 
represents. The Socialists themselves a™ 


divided over it. The advanced wing, is 1 
enthusiastic ; the moderates arc denouncing 
it. Tli? Liberals and Radicals are free to 
recognise that it has brought about a new 
spirit into the affairs of men, which is 
going to stay and substantially influence the 
future of the world. The stand-patters 
denounce it in the strongest possible terms. 
They represent and calumniate it to their 
heart’s content, call, it by all sorts of 
names and are moving heaven and earth 
to exterminate it. But wc feel that only 
radical changes in the existing order will 
stem its tide. The Socialists and ‘Radicals 
want to make the most of it, while the 
Imperialist Liberals and Conservatives 
want to give as little as is compatible with 
the safety of the existing order in which 
they are supreme. The struggle will take 
some time to end, but that it shall end in 
favour of the new spirit no one doubts. 

The only way to meet Bolshevism is to 
concede to the different peoples of the earth, 
now being bled and exploited, their rights. 
Otherwise the discontented and exploited 
countries of the earth will be the best 
breeding centers for it. India must come 
into its own soon or else not even the 
Himalayas can effectually bar the entiy of 
Bolshevism into India. A contented, self- 
governed India may be proof against it : 
a discontented, dissatisfied, oppressed India 
would perhaps offer the most fertile field. 
We hope the British statesmen are alive to 
the Situation. 

,, Bu . t * hat 1S . not the only way to look at 
the international importance of India 
By its geographical situation, it is the’ 
connecting link between the Near East and 
tu f ' ar , Ea ® t ’ , and the clearing house for 
the trade of the world. Racially, it holds 
the balance between tbe European Aryans 
y dlow races. In any militarr 
conflict between the white and tile yellow' 
rates, the people of India will be a drcisire 
factor. In a conflict of peace they will be 
a harmonising element. 3 

Racially, they are the kin of the 
Europeans. By religion and culture tliev 
are nearer the Chinese and Japanese ^ 

With 70 million Moslems, India is the 

Smears ruK of “aiS 
entiment. With Chnstiansastheirpresent 
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raters the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
India are coming to realise that their best 
interests require a closing up of their ranks 
There is no doubt that, come what may, 
their relations m future will be much more 
cordial friendly and mutually sympa 
thetic than they ba\e been in the past 
The Hindus will stand by their Mohom 
tuedan countrymen m all their efforts to 
revive the glorv of Islam and to regain 
for it political independence There is no 
fear of a Pan Islamic movement if the 
new spirit of internationalism prevails 
If, however, it does not, the Pan Islamic 
moveme it might find a sympathetic 
soul m India Islam is not dead It 
cannot and will not die The only way 
to make it a force of harmony ana peace 
is to recognise its potentialities and to 
respect its susceptibilities The political 
independence of Islamic countries is the 
basic foundation for such a state Me 
hope that the statesmen of the world 
will give their most earnest thought to 
the question and sincerely put into practice 
the principles they have been enunciating 
during the war The case of India will 
be an acid test 

A happy India will make a valuable con 
tnbution to the evolution of a better and 
more improved humanity An unhappy 
India will be a clog in the wheels of 
progress It will not be easy for the 
masters of India to rule it on the old 
hues If not reconciled, it might prove the 
pivot of the next war A happy India 
will be one of the brightest soots in the 
British Commonwealth A discontented 
Indtawdl be a* cause of standing shame 
and a source of neter-ending trouble 


M ith a republican China in the north 
east a constitutional Persia in the 
north w est and a Bolshevist Russia in the 
not remote north it will be extremely 
foolish to attempt to rule India despoti 
calty Not ei en the gods can do it It is 
not possible even if the legislature devotes 
all its sittings to the drafting and passing 
of one hundred coercion acts The peace 
of the w orld international harmony , and 
good will the good name of the British 
Commonwealth the safety of the Empire 
as such demand the peaceful introduction 
and development of democracy irt India 
The following remark of the Aew York 
Tribune deserves the best consideration of 
the British statesmen 

It is an impressive and we might say a 
somewhat startling reflection that two of the 
greatest members of the freest and most 
enl ghtened empire of the world are practical!} 
the only two countries in the world still 
governed by irresponsible autocracy Even 
Russia and China have become at least theoreti 
cal democracies 'Germany is at this moment 
organizing a rrpubl c and Persia and Turkey 

J irofess to be constitutional monarchies while 
ndjaand Egypt alone remain under admimstra 
tions not accountable to the people That is of 
course not to say that they are not governed 
for the benefit of the people We believe that 
they are to a much greater extent than some 
countries which have nominally democratic 
governments Hat that is not sufficient, }our 
benevolent despotism may be the beat possible 
government so long as your despot remains 
benevolent But you have no assurance of any 
such perseverance of the saints 

Supreme wisdom was expressed in Lincoln s 
formula The people were to be governed not 
merely tor the people but also by the people 
and not merely by the people but also for the 
people 

Lajpat Kaj 


HOW 10 SERVE OUR ULLAGE 

I T is often said that owing to want of a comer of the village and then the lesson 
funds the condition of our villages from the account of a true and ideal worker 
cannot be improved It may be given below which will speak for itself 
partly true But the root cause is to be The account forms one ofthe birth stones 
sought in the want of true and earnest of Buddha and it briefly runs as follows 
desire for improvement rather than that of (Jataka No 31 Fausboll Vol I P 
money or some other similar things 199) — 

Should ant body really w ant to serve his Once upon a time there was a house 
village let him take first his residence in holder named Maghatnanava who regular 
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ly kept the five commandments of the 
Buddhists., In the village in -which 
Magha-manava lived there were just thirty 
families. One day the men of these 
families standing in. the middle of the 
village were transacting the affairs of their 
village. The place on which Magha-manava 
•was standing had been made comfortable 
by himself by removing the dust from it 
But there came up another and took his 
stand there. Magba-manava made another 
place comfortable, for himself, but it was 
also taken by another. Again and again 
he .began afresh until be had made 
comfortable standing places for every 
man there. -Another time he built a hall 
with seats and jars of water inside for the 
public or the strangers who might come to 
the village. Thus, as time went on, he 
won the hearts of the villagers who began 
to follow him always. Magha-manava 
inculcated in them the five Buddhist 
Commandments* and used to go about 
with them doing various good works. 
Now it came to pass that the villagers 
always in the company of Magha-manava 
getting up early and taking there different 
tools in their hands used to remove all 
stones out of the way that lay in the four 
highways and other roads of the village; 
they cut down the trees that stood in the 
way of the vehicles ; then made rough 
places smooth, built causeways, and dug 
water-tanks ; they built also a ball for the 
public, gave gifts to deserving persons, and 
kept their Commandments perfectly. 

Before tins when the villagers used to 
drink wine and commit murder and so 
forth, the village headman was very 
fortunate to make n lot of money not only 
by the dues paid by them for tlieir jars of 
liquor, but also by the fines imposed upon 
them, lie now naturally thought that it 
was Magha-manava that had put a stop 
to murder and other crimes by persuading 
the villagers to keep the Commandments 
and thus stopped bis earnings also. So he 
went and reported falsely to the king that 
then: was a gang of robbers committing 
destruction of the -whole village, and in 

* Abstinence from life-slaughter, from theft, 
from adultery, from lying and from spirituous 
liquor*. , 


accordance with the order from the king 
he brought before him all the men arrested 
as prisoners. The king without any 
inquiry into the matter sentenced the 
poor folks to be trampled to death by an 
elephant. The officers made them lifi 
down in the royal courtyard ^ and an 
elephant was brought accordingly'. It 
goes without saying that Magha-manava 
was one t of these accused and sentenced 
persons. He said to them exhorting : 
“Bear in your mind, brothers,' the five 
Commandments. Love the slanderer, -,the 
king and the elephant equally, as you,. love 
your own body ; love them all as you love 
your own friends !” They did so. 

Now the elephant though led by the 
royal officers to the best of their might 
would not approach the men, but turned 
away trumpeting loudly. Elephants after 
elephants were brought up, but with no 
better result. It was then thought that 
the men might have had some drug -in 
their persons and that was the reason why 
the elephants could not trample them. So 
a thorough search was made but nothing 
of the kind was found, ,It .was then 
suggested again that there must’ have 
been some sort of mantra or spell that 
they were muttering, and it must be known. 
Accordingly they were all summoned before 
the king and it was put to ^them if they 
had any spell. Magha-manaya replied in 
the affirmative. “Tell, then, what it is," 
said the king, and Mogha-manavrt 
answerd : “Sire, we .have no other spell 
than this, that we are thirty men in all, we 
never kill any living being, we never take 
what is not given to us, wfc do not commit 
adultery, yve do not tell, a lie, nor do. we 
drink any strong liquor ; ’on the other 
hand, we give our friendly feeling towards 
all beings, we give what we have to give, 
we level roads, we dig tanks and build a 
hall for the public ; — tliis js, O king, our 
spell, or protection or advantage as you 
may call it." 1 1 , 

Well pleased was the king with til’em, he 
nave them all the wealth In the slanderer's 
house making him their slave ; he gave 
them also the elephant and the village ns 
well m. yvlnch they lived. 

. VlDlICtUEKIUlt t BltATT.VCU.inVA, 
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SHOULD BRAHMOS CALL THEMSELVES HINDUS ? 


T HE question has been raised as to 
whether a person of Hindu lineage 
, , contracts a marriage under 

-*®^ 2 (Cinl Marriages Act) 
and has consequently to make adeclaration 
that he is not a Hindu is guilty of any 
moral cowardice or delinquency in 
repudiating the religion of his ancestors 
the members of the theistic or Brahmo 
* amaj (except those belonging to the Adi 
°r Original sect) marry under this Act, 

1 °r n . tfic,r ,)eha, f ,fc has been contended 
that if they make the declaration knowing 
that they are Hindus, they are morally 
guilty, but if they do not believe them- 
sdves to be Hindus, they are quite 
justified in making it This contention 
is ol course perfectly correct, but the 
question to which pointed attention has 
been drawn by one of the most learned 
and respected members of the Adi Samai 
*tilj remains to be answered, viz , 
whether Brahmos of the more advanced 
can conscientiously call themselves 
Hindus The opinion of this gentleman 
seems to be, that they not onlv can, but 
should call themselves Hindus in order 
to get the benefit of the prestige that 
attaches to the name of Hindu, and 
because Hinduism does not necessarily 
connote idolatry When those who 
make the declaration really feel m their 
hearts how dear the cognomen of Hindu 
ought to be to every one of Hindu origin, 
instead of repudiating the glorious 
national appellation, and submitting 
to the misrepresentation of foreigners^ 
who tale every Hindu to bean idolator’ 
they will learn to take pnde in it Within 
the broad bosom of Hinduism, continues 
the gentleman alluded to above, there 
are various sects— idolators at the one 
end and pure theists at the other— but 
that is no reason why we should recant 
our glorious heritage To this the 
objection has been ratsed and nghtlv, 
that for the masses of its votaries. 


IlioJo»ra not only connotes nfolatr, 

tte “,” d tho!re " h ° coSSw 

the institution of caste to be immoral 
eonnot conscientiously call themselves 
,15 Question therefore ultimately 

nr^-^sa: 

some broad observations may be made 
pointing the way to solution The Adi 
Samaj has formally rendunced image' 
w orship, but not so caste, and this, wc 
believe is the crux of the situation There 

cart f °l , th o conserva tisra on the 
thc Adl on >the question 

of easte rn 6pite of its evident 6ympathv 

™ r r Z m i E ' ef *“«* ‘he Hmdus P hav e 
£?“*** ^ kno "7 I t,,at name, Vama^ 
Dharma or cas te has formed an essentia? 

It u'ffi? e 5i® ea ‘ of Hinduism 
w,„rh^A rf called Brahmanism, m 
wh'ch the supremacy of 'the Brahmin «< 
the head of the serial hierarchy 
msed, as distinguished from the rehmon 

ttVd" c,e Th Al7anSi fo , undcd 52 

it The ex P ress «ofl 'Vedas Hindu' 
is really a misnomer and a contradiction 
irf terms, for m the Vedic am» +i,„„ 
no Hindus The religion the.ArvInT 
of the eariy Vedic age consisted of sacrifices 
but they had no idols, no temoles S 

no caste, at least m the sense , D ^ich the 

r m ? t0 ,e unders ‘ood in Htcr 
times Caste came into being m t hl 

n a seof n Wk age ' £? mct,me before the 
nsc of Buddhism The earliest Buddhist, 1 
literature shows that ,t was already ' 
full rogue, though of course ,t was then 
in a much more fluid condition, and S 
ramifications had not been so JZit * 
as now The latest thro^ 

Mr Havell, regarding idolatry » thif 

as* to w i ho ,,a a *** -Si 

Buddhism and*. allowed +i T ^ ra ! ?ayana 
■ore of .dohmj 
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dhnra sculptures Certain it is that after 
the downfall of Buddhism, when nco- 
Brahamanism took its „ rise, it took 
over all the idolatry of the Buddhists, and 
set up temples for its gods. But Hindu 
philosophy gave the fullest scope to thd 
human mind, and compelled none to be 
an image-worshipper. The Shastras 
contain numerous expositions of the 
, doctrine of idolatry, and everywhere 
it is recognised to be only a means to an 
end— the concentration of the mind— and 
nowhere has it been made obligatory 
upon all; On the contrary, it has been 
universally admitted that it is not 
intended for cultivated minds, the higher 
Adhiknris, and that the supreme Brahman 
is formless. While the position of a 
patriotic and enlightened person of 
Hindu origin desiring to call himself a 
Hindu is not therefore complicated by 
insuperable conscientious scruples in respect 
to idolatry, his position in regard to 
the institution of caste is not so free from 
doubt ; for a Hindu must be affiliated to 
some caste or other, and he can abjure 
it only when he renounces the world and 
becomes a sannyasin. But so long as 
he is in the world, he must belong to some 
caste and observe the rules of that caste 
in regard to food and marriage. If he be 
a Hindu of the more advanced type, he 
may call 'himself a Hindu and yet observe 
none of the restrictions as to food and 
marriage and may eat prohibited food and 
marry outside his caste for both of which 
practices sanction may be found in the 
ancient.history of Hinduism. But further 
than this he cannot go, for he must belong 
to some caste or other if he is to retain 
the name of Hindu, and history furnishes 
no instance of a Hindu who has not been a 
member of a caste before his retirement 
from the world as a wandering monk. 

Having stated the position of the con- 
scientious nbjector in the matter of calling 
himself a Hindu as clearly as possible, let 
us now see if his objection can be reason- 
ably met. Now we all know that even 
orthodox Hindus of the modern times 
regard themsrives as the lineal descendants 
of the Vedic Aryns, and however much the 
' text of the Rig Veda may be tortured, we 


do not get any cleat' trace of caste before ’ 
we come to the Punishn Sukta of the 
tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda. Class 
divisions there may have been, as among 
the Iranians of the Zend-Avesta, but 
^.certainly among the Vedic Aryas there 
was no caste as we understand it. This 
much being clear, a patriotic Hindu may 
refuse to admit, caste 'distinctions and yet 
argue that he is a good Atya of the old 
Vedic type, and since the religion of the 
Vedic Aryans is regarded by the modem 
Hindus as synonymous with Hinduism, thus 
justifying its title of Sanatana Dharma or 
everlasting religion, he has as good a title 
to pass for a Hindu as anyone else. That 
this is the position of many persons who 
are still within the orthodox fold admits 
of no doubt. But with these persons it is 
yet a mere intellectual conviction, to which 
they have not the courage to give practical 
effect by openly renouncing caste. Small 
bodies of advanced Hindus have formed 
themselves into associations, like the Aryan 
Brotherhood Association of Bombay, who 
profess to have definitely cut off their 
connection with caste. The Atya Samai 
also professes to have done this, but in 
practice, we are told, caste is not entirelv 
ignored. The -point of these social reform 
movements lies in the fact that though 
iSd r? rec °g"' si!c »ste. those who have 
and d "jPI? thems 'lves as Hindus, 
name M CE themscl ''M by no other 

It may be asked, what remains of 
Hinduism, ns its distinctive feature, if caste 
be abolished ? The answer is not so difficult 
ns it seems, if we have only the courage to 
lace it. Hinduism, as we know, is Sot a 
credal, but an ethnic religion, and an ethnic 
rehgion is much more plastic and malleable 

have a fired Stcd, we fi^5w rd,g,on ! 

and if contemporary^Enrope'a^writera 
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are to believed, Chmtiamty is o decaying 
religion, and a very small proportion of 
educated men who pass for Christians 
really believe in the Christian creed In 
spite of this, few Europeans hesitate to 
call themselves Christians, though they 
may have no faith in tte dogmas of 
Christianity. They would justify their 
position, if stich justification were wanted, 
by pointing to the fact that Christianity 
does not connote a set of dogmas exclusivity 
but also a cartain type of cultnre and 
racial development Persons belonging 
to the Christian races of Europe and 
America, inheriting the culture and tra 
ditions associated with these races and 
subject to the histone evolution which 
they have undergone, are as much 
entitled to call themselves Christians 
ns dogmatic followers of the Christian 
creed It is for this reason that an Indian* 
Christian will, with the majority of 
European Christians remain so in name 
onlv, and will not be treated socially as 
one of their brotherhood Now if those 
Christians of Europe and America who 
do not conform to the Christian creed 
do not care to repudiate the name of 
Christian w hy should persons of Hindu 
ongtn, who are not required to adhere 
to any definite creed at all, feel impelled 
to recant the name of Hindu simply 
because they do not observe caste 
distinctions v They may say, with far 
more justice than Chnsttans, that 
Hinduism is mainly a social system 
and is the name given to a special type of 
culture The word religion is not the 
same as the Dhartna of the Hindus To 
n Hindu, Dharma means the whole duty 
of man, and the sumtotal of lus duties 
to self, family, society and the worfd 
constitutes his religion Hinduism also 
denotes a special ethnic group, whose 
habitat is India, and which has been 
gradually formed out of the mixture of 
the original Aryans who migrated to 
Bharatavarsha with the ancient Dra vidian 
and other non Aryan races of India The 
culture of this composite ethnic group— 
every great race in the world is a complex 
of various racial strands, and an absolute 
ly 'pure’ race is a myth— centres round 
77H-3 


the Sanskrit language and literature, 
from which it derives all its traditions, 
and also all the innumerable associations 
of kinship, v ague, undefinablc, yet power- 
ful, which unite this group m a bond of 
cultural affinity, and distinguish it from 
other similar groups One can very well, 
it seems to us, call himself a Hindu in this 
seuse, even though he repudiates two of 
its most common features, e g , idolatry 
and caste, without proving false to his 
conscience He may not be a Hindu m 
the generally accepted sense, but he need 
not feel any violent qualms or com- 
punctious vasitmgs of conscience for 
refusing to subscribe to mass opinion m 
a matter of vital importance to his mdm 
dual self 

Bhat, then wall be the distinctive 
feature of his Hinduism ? The answer is 
clear To the rest of the world, he will 
still be a Hindu, for he does not subscribe 
to any particular creed and belongs to 
a special ethnic group, inherits a distinct 
type of culture, and is the product of ft 
definite histone evolution In all these 
respects he has a pecuhanty w hich marks 
him off from the followers of the 
other rebgions of the w orld, and endows 
him with a distinct personality. IIis 
religious individuality will thus be 
preserved by a kind of negative process 
which is known m logic as division by 
dichotomy He is not a Mahomedan 
with whom he shares certain ethnic and 
linguistic characteristics, because he has 
no creed, how ever short , he is not n 
Buddhist with whom he possesses strong 
cultural, but neither linguistic nor racial 
affinity (except with a small number of 
Indian Buddhists) for the game reason , 
he is not a Christian, with whom he is 
racially but not culturally or linguistically 
allied, also for the same reason But to 
say this is not to suggest that such a Hindu 
will be distinguished by negative charac 
tenstic3 merelj He will have a positive 
culture, tradition and racial inheritance 
to call his ow n and he w ill moreover have 
the glorious pm liege, denied to the 
adherent of every other religion, of being 
absolutely unfettered by any- creed in his 
intellectual and spiritual development, 
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For there is this great truth in the 
earnest and feeling protest of the learned 
member of the Adi Samaj referred to 
above, who wishes all persons of Hindu 
origin to call themselves Hindus and be 
proud of it, that a people can be great 
only by thinking greatly of itself, and 
it is much easier to achieve greatness 
with a great tradition of culture, 
running along the dim vista of ages 
into the immemorial past It may be 
said in reply that to give up Hinduism 
is not to deprive oneself of its ancient cul- 
ture, which may remain as much a living 
possession in the case of a com ert as in 
that of a Hindu A convert from Hinduism 
cannot, e\en if he would, efface his past 
He, as much as his Hindu brother, is an 
heir to the ages, and both are equally 
entitled to take pride in the country’s noble 
past, and in the glories of its ancient cm 
lisation, for India is the common mother 
land of both But how ever true this may 
be m theory , in practice the example of 
the Hindu converts to Islam shows us that 
ei en if the cultural affinity be strong in 
the first generation or two of converts, 
it soon becomes weak, and gradually be 
comes as good as extinct, by the super 
imposition of another culture, artificially 
grafted on the native culture But though 
it is easy to forget, it is difficult to acquire, 
and in proportion as the new culture is 
great, w ith age long associations and a 
special civ lhsation of its own, it is difficult 
for an outsider to grow into it, and so 
long as the convert does not do so, he 
remains a mere panali at the gates, seeking 
entrance into a new heaven If the new 
culture has no ancient traditions by the 
aid of which it can furnish its votaries 
with the requisite emotional sustenance 
it may be assimilated at once, but it will 
not confer the prestige that belongs to 
the ancient religions, and not hav ing reach 
ed the bed rock of the heart by a slow 
process of hereditary evolution through 
hundreds of centuries with innumerable 
historic, social, political and spiritual 
hnks and interrelated associations its 
roots will not dmc deep, and the new 
culture will sit liglitK on the descendants 
of the pro^ehte who do not owe their 


religion to personal moral conviction This 
argument, it may be urged, may be ad 
vanced against every great missionary 
religion which at its inception must ex 
fapothest have been a new cult with few 
followers But Christianity lived and 
prospered bv adopting the Greco Roman 
culture, and the gods of classical antiquity 
and many of its fasts and festivals were 
absorbed by' Catholicism under a slightlv 
veiled disguise The same may be said of 
Buddhism in relation to Brahmanism , and 
Islam m India has likewise had to make 
terms w ith Hinduism in order to surv ive. 
Love of country , the sense of racial kinship 
and cultural affinity, are much stronger in 
these days than they ever w ere at anv pre 
v 1011 s period of history If the new culture 
of Brahmoism is based on the Vedanta 
philosophy, its Hindu affinity becomes 
apparent In fact, by the follow ers of every 
other religion in India Brahtnos are re- 
garded as the most advanced section of 
Hindus and nothing else Where is then the 
objection to call themselves Hindus, even 
if the orthodox section of the community 
refuse them this title, since they draw their 
religious inspiration from the monistic ra 
tionalism of the Upamshads ? Moreover, 
it is something to belong to a large com 
munity— large in extent and numbers, and 
rich m intellectual inheritance "Man as a 
unit is a poor thing, physically, morally , 
intellectually Ability is the product of 
communities, of men formed into organ 
isms, not of individuals No individual as 
an indiv idual can achieve anything Not 
till lie feels he is a cell in a greater and 
more enduring life can he develop ” (FieWl 
ing Hall) I rom this point of viev also, 
it is well to be affiliated to a great people 
like the Hindus, provided thpre are no 
inseparable obstacles to be overcome The 
heart of the patriotic Hindu yearns for 
his brothers and sisters who,/ at the call of 
conscience broke away frtfm the mother 
Church Among these senders are many 
oi the makers of modenyTndia He longs 
o clasp them m his losing embrace, and 
snare the common glory of their great 
names Even the rigidly orthodox Hmdu 
looks upon them as much nearer of km 
than upon the follow ers of other religions 



SHOULD BRAHMOS CALL TIIEUSBLVBS HINDUS ? 


Git 


Would they keep lnm at arm's length and 
repudiate their patrimony * Let them 
renounce idolatry and caste by all means — 
there are mam Hindus "who are intellec 
tuatly convinced of their supremely dele- 
tenons effect on society and admire the 
moral courage of those w ho opcnlr abjure 
them— but let them not cease to call them 
selves bv the ancient designation of 
Hindus, so as to lca\c the path open for 
a reconciliation beta een the old and the 
new, not by a sacrifice of the essential 
elements of their faith but by refusing to 
submit to thcbhnd orthodox} which would 
reserve that name for a particular brand 
of Hinduism, and thereby make it possible 
for advanced thinkers within the fold to 
join hands with them for the dissemina 
tion and ultimate adoption of more liberal 
views among the rank and file of the 
orthodox commumtj leading to their open 
recognition as Hindus in the fullness of 
time 

Postscript —It would seem to many 
that even polytheism is on the whole not 
so injurious to the country as the incubus 
of caste The educated classes muy render 
hp-service to the rnanj gods of Hinduism 
but practicnllj they are monotheists and 
recognise the unity of the godhead, and 
philosophical Hindus sometimes go e\en 
further The lower classes on the Other 
hand, are idolators all the world over, 
whether thej call themselves so or not, for 
they all pay homage to idols, eikons 
images pictures, paintings, saints sadhus 
pirs, prophets, ancestors, spirits, relics and 
the like, anil associate special spiritual 
merit with pilgrimages to sbnnes reputed 
to be sacred The only remedy for this 
State of things is education and more 
education as the condition of the Russian 
jnonjik abundantly show* In the mean 
time we may derne what consolation we 
mai from the thought that the religiosity 
of the masses has had a potent effect in 
humanising their passions and fostering 
good will and sj m pa thy in social relations 
fhe institution of caste, too, was p-rhaps 


at one time a pow erful factor m holding 
the Hindus together in the face of adverse 
attacks, to which no other religion has 
been so liable With the growth of racial 
and religious consciousness, however, the 
utility of caste in promoting cultural 
solidarity has vanished, and it now exerts 
a most baneful influence on the progress of 
the Hindus unmitigated by anj relieving 
fcatnre of any kind w hatsoever So long as 
the doctrine of promotion by merit had even 
qualified application, some justification 
might be urged for it , but this is nolonger 
the case, since caste distinctions have 
attained absolute rigidity With the very 
growth of the religious consciousness, 
again the lower classes are becoming 
keenly conscious of their humiliating 
position within the bosom of Hinduism, 
and the spirit of revolt against irremovably 
fixed social barriers is daily gaming in. 
strength If Hinduism wants to present 
further weakening of its vitality by 
defections through mass-conversion, it 
must adjust itself to the new situation and 
habituate itself to think of the future of 
the religion without caste as an essential 
feature of its structure TheAdiBrahmo 
Samaj too, must grapple with the problem 
of caste instead of fighting shy of it It is 
only when the great body of the Hindus 
get accustomed to large and influential 
sections of the people calling themsehes 
Hindus who neither admit polytheism nor 
caste that they will, with the adaptability 
that the absence of any creed confers on 
them, begin to feel that neither of these 
two institutions, which have by promot 
mg superstition and preventing solidarity, 
proved so baneful to their national advance- 
ment, is an essentially integral factorof 
the religion they profess And it is only 
when such a feeling comes to be generally 
entertained among the Hindus that 
Hinduism will deserve to occupy the 
premter position among the great w orld 
religions that w e claim for it 

July 19, 1019 A ZIivdo 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION ON INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS 
OF MEDICINE 


f ( x ' NOTWITHSTANDING the introduction of the 
|\( western system of medicine, the ancient 
indigenous systems continue to exercise 
considerable influence over the people at large, 
and large masses of the population have 
Recourse to what is known as the Ayurvedic 
system among the Hindus and Unani system 
among the Musal mans It is not necessary for 
our present purpose to consider how far either 
of these systems is founded on a true scientific 
basis, for it is plainly desirable that systems 
which have in the past deeply affected the life of 
important communities, and still exercise 
immense influence upon them should form the 
subject of historical study and scientific 
investigation, especially as competent scholars 
are likely to be available for this purpose Sir 
P. C. Ray, who has devoted a lifetime to the 
study of chemistry, has produced a work on 
the history of the Hindu system of chemistry 
which has met with unstinted praise from 
competent scholars Dr Ginndranatb Mukherji 
was some years ago aw arded by the University 
a research prize for his investigations on the 
surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus, who 
had, it seems, made, in quite early times 
progress which would have been deemed 
considerable in Europe towards the end of the 
eighteenth century 

‘‘That the entire system of indigenous 
medicine, as practised in India, affords a 
fruitful field of study and investigation, is 
indeed clear from the testimony of m \nv 
competent authorities Dr Hoemle, m the 
preface to his studies m the medicine of ancient 
India, observes — 

“Probably it will come asa surprise to many, as 

,t d!d to myself, to discover the amount of anatomical 

knowledge which is disclosed in the works of the 
earliest medical writers of India Its extent and 

accuracy are surprising, when we allow for the.r early 

age, probably the sixth century before Christ, and 
their peculiar methods of d fimtion In tW 
circumstances, the interesting question of the relation of 
the medicine of the Indian to that of the Greeks 
ally suggests itself The poss.b.hty aP S ” " 
dependence of either on the other cannot well be 

“That Greek med cine adopted Indian 
ments and methods is evident frnm 3r, i . met ^ ca 
The contact between the two cmhsaUons fit-* l ?, ature 


continued unbroken through the reign of the 
Diadochi and the Roman and Byzantine eras 
Alexandria, Syria, and Persia were the principal 
centres of intercourse Indian physicians' means and 
methods of healing are frequently mentioned by 
Grccco- Roman and Byzantine authors as well as many 
diseases, endemic in India but previously unknown 
During the rule oi the Abbasides, the Indian physicians 
attained still greater repute in Persia, whereby Indian 
medicine became engrafted upon the Arabic, an effect 
which was hardly increased by the Arabic dominion 
over India. Indian influence under the guise of 
Arabic medicine was felt anew in the West The 
apparently spontaneous appearance in Sicily in the 
15th century of rhino plastic surgery bespeaks a long 
period of Indo Arabian influence The plastic surgery 
of the 19th century was stimulated by the example of 
Indian methods the first occasion being the news 
derived from India that a man of the brick-makers' 
easte, had, by means of a flap from the skin of the 
forehead, fashioned a substitute for the nose of a 
native " 
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medicine ’ No arguments are needed to 
establish the position that a system which is 
described in these terms by some of the most 
distinguished exponents of the western system 
of medicine should be cultnated in an Indian 
university from the point of new of a historical 
critical and scientific student We do not 
8 °ggest that in a university of o modern type 
it w Ould be correct to establish degrees and 
diplomas in ancient systems of medicine with a 
view to authorise the recipients to undertake the 
practice of their profession But we maintain 
that these systems of medicine deserve careful 
investigation in an Indian university from the 
point of view already indicated The result of 
such a study would be to throw light on their 
origin and growth the true basis of their struc 
ture and development If adequate provision is 
made for this purpose in the reconstituted 
University it is not unreasonable to hope that 
the exponents of the md genons systems of 
medicine will gradually become linked with 
students trained according to the most 
approved western methods The former will re 
cognise that though their ancient system reached 
the height of a systematising theorising school 
of thought, it lacked the Ireedom of individual 
action essential to the pursuits of real science 
and its evolution was prematurely arrested by 
an unscientific veneration for petrified dogmas 
The modernists as we may call them will on 
the other hand realise that the ancient system 
possessed an imposing structure of emp ricil 
knowledge and technical achievement which 
cannot be safely ignored even in these days of 
rapid progress. — \ol V eh XLH 

The chairs of pharmacology and of the 
history of medicine are desirable on general 
grounds , but they ore also desirable because it 


is .in connection w ith their teaching that effect 
should be given to the demand fully justified, 
that the ancient systems of Indian medicine 
should receive attention by the University of 
CisJcutta 

It is clearly impossible that we should ask 
the university to undertake to train students on 
systems which ignore what has been done in 
science and medicine foT centuries although 
they have preserved valuable knowledge As 
Sir Snnkaran Lair the Member for education 
pointed out in a speech of March 2-fth 1918 at 
the Ayuned c and Unani Tibbi College at Delhi 
the study of modern sciences is indispensable for 

medicine 

flis Excellency Lord Pentland struck the 
sarPC note in a speech recently delivered at tne 
ope»mg of the Ayurvedic hospital m the 
Cov'hin State — 

Medicine he said whether it be called 
Ayiirvcilic Unani or western must follow the 
sartie methods and the same aims and submit 
to {he same tests any system of med cine 
mu»t be correlated with every ad\ ancc in the 
all ed sciences such aschemistiy and physiology 

There is an obvious ana promising desire 
at the present moment among the numerous 
adherents of these systems for closer touch with 
modem scientific methods In time no doubt 
they will be able to make available for the 
practitioners of w estem med cine the traditional 
knowledge which is of real value and will 
reject as western medicine continually rejects 
(] 0 se theories which arc mere survivals and 
canU°t stand the test of experience The 
distinction between Indian and western 
systems of medicine will then disappear — \ ol 
V J Cb XL1V X 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
REPORT 


(1) Desiro for Secondary Education — 

Its origin 

N th West the desire for increased ftci 
lities for secondary education draws its 
strength ffrom a belief that under the 
tres* of modem Ufc the alertness of mind 
finch a good education may engender and 
he steadiness which it may impart both to 
idgment and character arc of increasing 
alue alike to the individual and to the 
immunity The economic and social eondi 
ems of to-dav are liable by reason of forces 
hich are worldwide in their range of opera 
on to unforeseen fluctuation and change They 


offer therefore new opportunities to resourceful 
initiative and attach heavy disqualification to 

S o ranee and unprepared ness. For this reason 
whole nation is concerned in so improving 
its educational equipment from the primary 
school to the University as to increase the 
number of trained m nds and rigorous personal! 
ties "it its command 

The md ndual also feels the need and ad 
vantage better cducitioit As industry and 
commerce extend and as the functions of publ c 
administration grow more complex & young 
man I as a wilef choice ot careers As a rule 
however he needs a good education to take 
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advantage of the choice The demand gro\>s 
for schools w Inch give a good education at a 
low fee 

* But though private individuals profit by 
having such a school within reach the advant 
age is not only theirs The community gait« 
from the average standard of training being 
raised — \ol I Ch VIII 

(2) Neglect of the ablest youths— 
o. national loss. 


a time polarise old and new ideas in the sphere 
of v. omen s education m Bengal But there are 
signs of a desire for some adjustment between 
the new ideals and the old and for some- accom 
modation between what the 'West offers and 
nliat the East can teach — \ ol I Cli 

(5) Wostom political ideas must olToct social 
transformation in tho zenana 


the demand of women for political rights 
in western countries is not due to though it has 
The neglect of the ablest youths in the been facihtated b the improved education of 

critical years of the r lives is indeed not on J women there have been periods in western 

the most disheartening but tilt most dangerous h|S , „ omen m Saportant circ les of 

feature of the educational life of Bengal i-or SOCIct ^ ere j„ s t a s well educated as men 

the fate and ■fortunes of every people depend upon Tvlttoat a11cIl „sults The modem w omen s 
the opportunities which it affords to its aoicsi mOTement a ll western countries which has 
sons v. ho must be the leaded and guides of 1“ ^ r-- _ P~.v ? .v.v c,v.la hiie.v.ia Et’Aaih- is 

neat generation in every fieia ol national am politicullar further ndranced than most other 

saty If their minds are sterilised 11 tnei. comrtnes ls thc ,„eti t nble consequence of the 

intellectual grouth is starved and stunted me , tlcaJ ldcas , v ] lc ], have been adopted in 

nation mil as surely suffer as it mill If it neglevts , onds dn tte , ast hundred years 

the material resources which nature has bestomea Sooncr or toter in every country which adopts 

upon it It is almost a truism to say these ideas the question of the position and 

progress of every nation depends largely upon n hts of „ ome „ roust , ne v,tably be raised for 
the abundance the character and the training m e hnd which has accepted them these 
of its exceptionally gifted ' ot ideas have brought abont a gradual and some 

sound!) devised educational times a suddej and violebt social tronsfor 

mat ’°" ls not therefore by merely denying an 
fes changes can be^averted " They ^nay *?e delayed 

™ but for lh ' iss; 

commonwealth Vol I Cb VU1 and aims of men and women But social 

(3) Tho Historical Method of Study changes which must ultimately be of n far 

The h stoncal method has come to be during reaching character can only be prevented bj 
the last hundred years so vital an element >n shutting the door (if that were possible) against 
all senous thought and the historical point of the political theories and methods of the W est 
view is so essential an element in the equipment The process of change must be painful It 
of the leaders of any societj which is to play -an cannot be made in one sphere of 1 fe the political 
effective part in political development that we without ultimately affecting all the rest and if 
feel the deficiency of the historical studies it is to be earned out without the most tragic of 
in the University system of Bengal to be a real domestic misunderstandings it can only be by 
danger There is no point at wh ch there is giving to women that degree of education which 
a greater need for the importation of a more will enable them in partnersh p with their men 
scientific and liberal method into the teaching gradually and healthily to adjust the conditions 
and no aspect of the training of the educated of Indian life to the needs of a new age 
classes of Bengal which needs more cafeful For themselves they [educated Indians] 

attention — \ ol I Ch XIll have accepted the ideas of the West more or less 

... ~ a ... m fu«> Many of them are even eager to cave 

(4) The Spirit of the Time practical expression in the institutions of India 

More penetrating than words written or to those political ideas and systems of the West 
spoken is the spirit ofthe time And that spirit which have wherever they have been adonted 
challenges many traditional submissions awa been the proi oking cause of a radical transfer 
kens new longings after self real sation tears Tuition often pamfil in the whole social order 
off the mask ofauthonty which is worn by some \et they long to be able to say to the t°de of 
ancient traditions and sends i current of dis advancing change w hen , 1 

quet and unrest even into the recesses ofthe purdah thus fa? and no f„rt1,,r PP .! 

lorn. Wed by such a challenge cooser not . periuaStly SUSSf 


in telM-tftiwe \\ e more con onlj solution must he » .. , 

servative \nd in retort innovation wears achieve a £a ? « *£.. . ”*° 1, i te nttem P t t0 
Us most defiant look The current wlucli in education alnnp hAf.?!" 05 .'? j 10 * in , womens 

some natures stimulates individualism mai for ofthe West and Vii* en ^ J . cas and traditions 
- nc " cst ™ the ancient and rooted ideas 





and traditions of India 

of eastern and western i*" 3 r f c °“Cthation 
to a single sphere iTollfch 311 ^ * lmnted 

< e ‘ True National Service 

are'll Ej&Z&r" “5 -■“* 

represents lovaltv t n _ j ,ar 33 this devotion 
one m P ersonal sen ice and 


,8) “"saafsar- 1 "— 

useful ” valuable aad 


re the 1 fe of a people- 


SSE.tsiSSJSSS’f.’J.'iSa 




“HliTx k i? 

re, f » “ rf <« ™. g'jr*' “ 


gement of learning m ll" ,. so "’“eh the enconra 




racter and 
realities of me 

‘on “a r S n ?„,bf° tll T»' t ‘pM°;Kh 

^•™ r *.-‘SM5t'3Sf be.ng SSL.*— jjr »t'UT — 
- ST*-™ S^ESUS 


i7) Blind acceptance of the old faith 
impossible 


— ••' ambitions and the desire £" aLea,D S o: 
™ rs i. h * 3 furthered the Jo^h of S™' 
and college education during secondary 

In snch a situation as the present it nould of dli&racy which ‘’wspite^f^the^^' *‘‘ gI " a 
be vain to espect blind acceptance of an old m ents of a relatively small * ^ attain 
totv'T. The better indeed ?he a on, 7 ° “a/n conntry has ft.TtV &?* E?™”* tte 
m wJlAH.? ‘“dent such a training and outlook wb,ch Ind.a makes towards a pl ac 7 

MthSSf fi ,- bt h,s doubts and to , p flUCnCem , theaffalraof theEm P fre?LnrL dire 1 Ct 

gather strength with which to face the spectres sbar per relief the ignorance undeVl. u ,nto 
r«* he , D,, ? d ^ 0 S ? ay t. l tcn ? and thus at length to , ? asscs of her people labour The ^ . th f 
rest m a faith which by his effort he has made classes are sensitive to this blot educated 


i, ,V. i . a . ‘raining and outlook „ Ka lna,a makes towards a place . 

MthSSf fi ,- bt h,s doubts and to “doeoce in the affairs of the Empire thrnw du ^ t 

gather strength with which to face the spectres sbar Per relief the ignorance under ti ^ ,nto 
resV , ,1 n, '? d .i OS ? 37 ul Ilen ? and thus at length to ‘? asscs of her people labour The ,/ h . th f 
hTrZ? by h,s cflr ° rt be has made classes are sensitive to tbs blot noon thl ^ 

teu.II J f? h ^ y e Stl ! ,be tbc oId f aitb " a “ eof ‘heir country and feels tha? ftt* 00 * 
r . the *. oId . fc’tb definitely appro prestige of India in the eves of tu ,ow 5 ni 
m^ere^fl I Vh« , ^ t e and J ulnd and " '» thw be They approve therefore o/any at—."' ° rld , 
more truly than before his own — 1 0 I II Ch education believing that an .ncf" ” lon of 


(8) Modern Education in Bengal 


or indirectly lessen the mass'ofwti " d * d re ctly 

e „. J? tb e heaviest drag upon the prog^of 

itself not'o* I ed “^l t, °? , ,n Con " al has justified educated^clasres* r^sht eir rf OT4 n w terests the 
theemmeSL'? t? 1 and scboIa rehip of higher education atSsflble tl'T"' to ““king 

tKbbfsre thC fH ^"Pnsh^esfTf 

JC.TfeTurr. ^jrSj^T*^£3ra« 


'i’ wir c ■.r’s'.fut.v"” ,:, t fi «u-.n u'sv^r'isrr, "™«« 

as “5 * •%£ h u™ t i d £zz,£ tr-r ’£££ -£& 

d!feW te Ji, St,CS tbe educated community and posts and therefore to a n ^ estr f cted "nmbcr o{ 

^SW-rassas a^ss sa Jff 

b ">MVPV.I. 4 .o»ad aad b.allhy „ d borac bJTSSSo™,^ “««.t » a”? 

education and by a fa,?u Dt !? Deed * 
encouragement la ! ta that fh. 


" ’ v * LUC “n«ni ooay view ed 

“ ,ts broad aspects ts sound and healthy and 

v y , mncb s teadmess of individual more education” an'd' ‘h- 1 tft< V COHnt »T needs 

character by hgh standards of conduct and by liberal encoura° ement nf b 'I a fa,li thatch! 

the influence of good homes -\ol l\ Cb the long n,n° p ?o^ tb ^ E ? hoo!s vriH m 
cncaaraj^aataTS" g ,c T ( &S 
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„„_n those who already enjoy access to the that education should be equally accessible to 
kmd of education whichf if It were hunted to both sexes , and (3) that attendance at school 
them, would have an enhanced pecumarv aalue 
Much of the zeal for secondary education springs 


should be compulsory for e\ery one up to an 
appointed age limit The grow mg influence of 
these ideas upon Indian opinion is manifest, 
though the difficulty of their practical applica- 
tion in India is obvious ” — \ol IV, Ch XXX. 

(13) Vernacular education must be 
improv ed. 

“No young man in England would be 
considered to have received a sound and good 
education unless he possessed a mastery over 
lus own vernacular, had learnt to avoid 
grammatical errors and had acquired a taste 
for the niceties of the idioms of his mother- 

4 .. , tongue We are emphatically of opinion that 

disparagement of the Indian mteUect'is implied there is something unsound in a system of 

-* , , n«..i t — <■— +/» ... education which leaves a young man, at the 

conclusion of his course, unable to speak or 
write his own mother tongue fluently and 
correctlj It is thus beyond controversy that a 


from* ~non self regarding motives, and works 
against what might appear to be self interest 
It is tins belief m education for its own sake, 
a belief which, though often vague and mdis 
criminating, is ardent and sincere, that gives its 
chief significance to the movement now spread 
ing in Bengal ’ ' — Vol IY Ch XXX 

(11) The effect of the prevailing illiteracy 
on intellectual growth 
“The most serious handicap of the Indian 
student is the intellectual atmosphere which 
he has to breathe I need not say that no 


m this statement What I refer to is simply 
the outcome of w ell recognised sociological 
conditions peculiar to India and more 
specially to India m the mufassal, at 
this stage of her progress (l) There is the 
great mass of illiteracy all round I am not 
speaking here of illiteracy in the student’s own 
immediate circle of relations and friends, but 


systematic effortTnust henceforth be made to 
promote the serious study of the vernaculars in 
secondary schools intermediate colleges and in 
the University The elaborate scheme recently 


of the illiteracy among those whom personally adopted bj the University for the critical, 
he may not know at all It would be interesting historical and comparativ e study of the Indian 
to trace out some of the subtle pervasive vvajs v emaculars for the M A examination is but the 
in which this great mass of illiteracy is operative coping stone of an edifice of which the base is yet 
an influence not onlj on the student (though to be placed on a sound foundation, and it is 


onlj w li A such a structure has been completed 
that Bengal vv ill have a literature w orthy of the 
greatness and civ lhsation of its people Vol 
IV, Ch XLII 


he perhaps is most affected) but also to 
greater or less extent upon all who have to live 
and work m India The general effect is a sort 
of aridity or sterility which is not favourable to 
normal many sided intellectual grow th (n) There 
is the fact that cv en w hen literacy is present it 
is usually a one-sided affair, hardly as jet 
affecting women to any appreciable degree 

(in) Only too frequently is the student an „ . t . „ , , • - ---• — 

isolated unit in Ins farnilj , in his social circle or, opinion that Bengali lias yet reached a stage at 


it may be even in Ins neighbourhood ’ 
B Cnmeron, of the Canning 
Lucknow , cited in \ ol IV, Ch XXX 


Mr M 
College, 


(12) Ancient and Modern Educational 
Thought 

“Each of the traits which Mr Tnvcdi selects 
ns being characteristic of education in ancient 


(14) Bengal must bo Bilingual. 

few even of the most ardent and eloquent 
advocates of the use of the vernacular are of 
opinion that Bengali lias yet reached a stage at 
which it would suffice for tile teaching of the 
majoritj ol those branches of western education 
which form an essential part of the university 
curriculum There is an overwhelming mass of 
opinion pointing to the u^c of English ns the 
chief medium from the end of the intermediate 
stage upwards 

We are disposed to think that the 
educated classes in the various provinces of 


India (its identification with religious belief, the India will like those of some other countries 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, the both in the British dominions and elsewhere' 
admission of the poor to learning the pesonal wish to be bilingual , to use their mother tonime 
t,c W.nn tticl.tr and tlocht, the settmj; for those dcir and latiante thmjs* tth.ch f™ 
opirt of a .ptc.ll clis* for tl.c duty or trichina, pin of l.fe from mfim-r itpit atd*, aad tXhare 
freedom from detailed control by Government) the verv breath nnd substring n »° r 

hi. also hern rhirirtrr.st.e, at ehlTerrat t.meS aat.onil ferhur ?o a “ fSd.fh Efll 0mI 
mu! m dtffcreat degrees ami forms, of one or mtrr<ommnnleit.on nrccssm fo r thU mn,„ 
more of the tanons traditions which have tenance of the umtv of Tn,i... jL i S * e , miu ”* 
shown themselves indestructible in the complex other countries for tlir mnt nnd of touch with 
fvbnc of education » the West But modern st.i^ulat,on of.deas nnd 

educational thought in the' West is affected by and science imHaJ t ? phtre scholarship 
three fundamental assumptions vir (l) that inttmro\irtfifil a«i f * t lC promotion of that 
the whole nation, without exception, shoal 1 mdustrv on w Wh ' nteri,atton 'fl commerce nnd 
bnve access to educational opportunity, ( 2 ) w ill largely depend tIlc economic future of India 
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Those of ns acquainted with British condi 
ttoas <lo not find the bilingual Welsh student in 
any way handicapped when he comes to an 
English speaking university nor do we think 
that bilingualism is felt to be a handicap to 
intellectual development in such countries as 
Belgium and Su itzerland More and more tn 
the larger European countries are the pupils 
(largely by the use of the direct method) acqutr 
ing with less than half the school time and less 
than half the home work devoted in India to the 
study of English a working mastery of a second 
living language The results already obtained 
in some Madras schools show how practicable 
reform, may be m Bengal 

Oar general aim is to make the educated 
classes of Bengal bilingual But like our prede- 
cessors we lay stress on the continued necessity 
of improving the vernaculars through which 
the results o( western as well as of eastern 
knowledge can alone be conveyed to the masses 
of the people — Vol \ Ch vLI 

(15) Industrial Training 
The problem of training tn mechanical 
engineering in Bengal differs essentially from 
the correspond ng peroblem in England because 
of the averseness of so many Uigh-caste Bengal s 
to us* their hands and because unlike the Engl sh 
yonth who w ishes to become a mechanical 
eng neer and who in accordance with universal 
tradition does the work of an ordinary work 
man and accepts the pay of an ordinary appren 
tice during bis training the average Bengali 
yonth regards such work and such pay as 
beneath his d gnity and is therefore unable to 
acquire the practical experience necessary to make 
a successful mechanical engineer 

Be believe with the Industrial Commission 
and with the majority of the firms whom we 
have consulted that the demand for engineers 
trained in India is bound to increase and though 
some firms arc doubtful as to whether India can 
ever train responsible engineers we th nk the 
successful experience on the civil engineering side 
and the Cact that there are now successful chemi 
cal works porcelain works tile works and 
tanneries tn Bengal entirely run and mnaaged by 
Indians shows that there is eicry reason to 
believe that Bengal will be ibh. before long 
to produce highly trained In ban mechanical 
engineers But for that development to take 
place successfully w e feel that the concurrence 
of the engineering frms is essential — — \ol \ 
Ch MAT 

(IB) Effect of Muslim Education on 
Indian. Unity 

But in this new raoiement of the Muslim 
community towards higher edneat on there lies 
the presage of an intellectual unity which would 
lessen if it might not obliterate the breaches 
caused by ancient divisions and by deep differ 
enees in cultural tradition A greater equality 

78JS-4 


in point of culture might strengthen the forces 
which make for harmony and co operation be 
tween the two main sections of the Bengal 
population the whole community would be 
the stronger by the abatement of those mis 
understandings and antagonisms which have a 
long history behind them and still affect the 
inner life of the country social reform would be 
rendered less diffcult were some of the estrange- 
ments modified by the influence of friendships 
formed at school and college and a gradual 
lessening of the power of old divisions w ould 
make the people of Bengal more homogeneous 
for the manifold and arduo is tasks which await 
it -Vol \ Ch XLIX 

(17) Historical archives and research 

All over India there exist vast masses of 
unorganised and unexplored historical material 
in many languages not merely the con 
tents of the Government archive rooms 
but many family collections and many re- 
cords of existing or former Indian Govern 
ments such as the admirably kept archives 
of Hw Exalted Highness the Nizam at Hydera 
bad or the large Marhatta collections at 
Poona The history of India cannot be fully 
explored until these collections are made avail 
able They are not made effectively available 
merely by throwing open the archive rooms to 
scholars A student of the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century for example ought to 
work not only at the archives in the British 
muniment rooms but at the Marhatta archives 
the h«am s archives the Sikh archives at 
Lahore and a multitude of other collections 
Even if he could find the time for such explora- 
tion he would find his materials in many langu 
ages and m many scripts 

What is necessary is that all the most 
valuable of these materials should be printed, the 
most lmportantdocuments in full selections from 
the less important m summaries and translated 
into English, Th s work can only be earned 
out by a great co-operative enterprise it cannot 
be achieved bv the sporadic endeavours of 
isolated university scholars Like the corres- 
ponding treatment of the Engl sh archives 
wrh ch aic in some ways though more complete 
less complex and varied it will only be possible 
if it 13 undertaken by Government enlisting the 
services of a large number of scholars drawn 
front among the university teachers of all parts 
of Ind a, fixing the mam plan of the work and 
entrusting to qualified men under a competent 
general editorship the production of a great 
senes of monument* histonca Indtca The 
result of such an enterprise would be not merely 
that the materials for Indian history would be 
made available but what is far more impor 
tant that the methods and sp nt of sane and 
scholarly historical investigation would receive 
an immense stimnlus m all the universities 
like the stimulus which was green to Engl 
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historical scholarships by the preparation of 
the Rolls Series and the Record Office publico, 
tions India needs nothing more than n. wide 
diffusion of that sanely critical spirit in dealing 
with men and institutions which historical 
investigation should create This sptnt will 
grow but slow lj if it is left to the disconnected 
and unassisted spontaneous effort of indivi 
duals ’ — Y ol V Cli L 

(18) Fellowship among the Empire’s 
Centres of Thought 

In the coining unification of the British 
commonwealth no small part will be played by 
the um\ crsities for the commerce of ideas must 
be yet more potent in bringing about mutual 
comprehension between the various elements in 
n great co operation than the commerce of 
material things To the cultiv ation ami expan 
sion of this commerce of ideas from which all 
the participants will profit too little attention 
lias yet been gw en And m the reorganisation 
of the intellectual life of India which must 
accompany its political development if that is 
to have permanent fruits it is as necessary that 
there should be more organic intellectual 
relations with the other great members of our 
partnership of peonies ns that there should be 
more organic political relations The British 
universities ha\ e been in some sense the parents 
of titc university systems of all the British lands 
as the British parliament Ins been the parent 
of their political sy stems But there Ins been 
in the one sphere even more than in the other 
too little organtsed intercourse mid mutual 
assistance The British universities ln\e jet 
much to give to their daughters but the 
daughters lnve also much to give in return 
It is needful tint attention should be given to 
this aspect of our partnership of nations and 
that we shoull find some mode of organised 
fellowship among the fmpircs centres of 
thought of such hind ns \v ill in no w a\ restrict 
or interfere with the freedom of each to cul 
tivatc its own garden in its own wnj 

* \\c believe that it is at this stage in post 
graduate research work that the best worl can 
be done by In Inn students going to Britain , 
nnd we look forward with hope to the tunc 
when there will be a steady stream of well 
trained and wcll-qtial tie 1 young Indian grndu 
ntes nnd young In ban profi«sors going to 
Britain and m a less degree to other Lnghsh 
■pcnhing lands for n period of training in the 
method* of research and meeting at the great 
British centre* students who have come for a 
similar purpose from all parts of the British 
Commonwealth In bringing about t ich a 
result Government must necessarily play a 
principal part On the other hand we anticipate 
that in due tine wlcnthe In linn universities 
\ ive Item reorganise ! and hare developed 
great schools of learning particularly m those 
whKh ought to lie spcmllr the r own 


there will be, a counter stream of British 
researchers from all the nations, of the common 
wealth coming to take advantage of the revrral 
of the ancient learning of India — Vol V, Ch u 

(10) An Educational Tax Advocated 
‘ On all hands during our travels in Bengal 
we have heard the demand that Government 
should give more for education Often enough 
those w ho make this legitimate claim seem to 
figure Government as sitting upon a huge and 
inexhaustible treasure-chest from which it 
dispenses niggardly bounty and they seem to 
imagine that it is greater generositv on the 
part of Government which is required [ Tins is 
hardlr a fair presentation of the popular point 
of wen The people think that the State trea 
sure-chest is depleted and squandered by extrara 
gant waste of public funds in the shape of execs 
sire end a nd military expenditure If such 
u astc n ere stopped there n Quid be sufficient 
money for a w ider spread and n far better system 
of education ] But if Bengal is to have a better 
system of education Bengal must pay for it and 
only Bengal can pay for it and that what 
Government has to show is not ‘generosity , but 
courage in levying the necessary taxation a 
courage not to be expected until it is plain that 
those who will have to pay the taxes are ready 
to do so Either in the form of fees or in the form 
of gifts or m the form of taxes Bengal must 
pay more if it w ishes to escape from the vicious 
circle of its present education and to give to its 
youth a training which w ill fit them more ade- 
quately to play their part m the w oriel 

If it is urged that the taxpayers of 
Bengal are too poor to be able to pay for the 
advantages of such nn improved education ottr 
answer is that Bengalis too poor to be able to 
afford the waste of ability which is caused by 
the present system It squanders her most 
valuable asset which is the brainpower and 
moral v igour oflier sons in a grave ilcgree it 
fails to turn their great abilities towards the 
most socially useful ends it does little to tram 
their pow ers of initiative nnd to inculcate in 
dependence of mind nnd judgment A change 
which will help in getting rid of these short 
comings in the present system of education and 
w Inch w ill give a stimulus to the capacity for 
public service in new careers will in the long run 
lie an economv ns vv ill ns m other vv nv s a boon 
vv°orld “V Qh U *I toInd " and the 

(20) New nnd Inadequately provided 
branches of study in the University 
of Calcutta 

‘ 1 branches of studv at present not 

ES5S|«» «« ta.vers.tv ofCa&ttTiiU 
n . " !lich , ns finds allow teaching 
might advantageously 1 * undertaken - K 

0. Indm vernacular* f,) Hebrew and Svmr 
( ) Green and Lit n (n) french, German and other 
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remaining 20 and the Government of India mty urging that Sansl nt studies should be 
retained the power conferred upon it by the placed in Dacca on the same looting as \a 
Act of 1857 of cancelling any appointment Islamic and that Government exprcssea us 
Moreover the Vice-Chancellor the chief executiv e approv al of this proposal In 1913 in Mew 
officer of the University was to be appointed however of the financial stringency created by 
by the Government aU regulations of the the v ar it w as decided m 1915 to abandon this 
University must be submitted to the Government portion of the scheme for the time being 
for its nppro\al all affiliations and disoffih We tlnnk it would be greatly to the ad\ ant 

ations of colleges must be finally determined by age of the University of Dacca if Sansl ntic 
vt all professors readers and lecturers of the studies could be given the position in the 
University must be approved by it in short University approved by the Gov eminent of 


almost every detail of university policy 
made subject to its supervision 

The universities of India are under the 
terms of the Act of 1902 in theory though not 
in practice among the mo9t completely govern 
mental universities m the world — Vol I Ch III 
Even in the existing type of university it may 
well be doubted whether a government control 
so minute and deta led as that imposed by the 


India and that the tvv o schools of Islamic and 
Sansl ritic studies vv ouldgnm by tlieir co-existence 
m the same University I n any case a full and 
adequate place should be given to -Sanskrit in 
Dacca especially in view of its nearness to an 
important centre [l il rampur] of Sanskntic 
studies 

In many ways tie opportunities of 
Dicca u ill be unique lie hope _ it n dJ serve 


present system is 1 kely to produce the best as a new home for the study of that Arabic 
results philosophy and science which gave fresh 

But the system as it now w orl s lias some Intellectual life to Europe during the middle 
manliest dravvbacl s the greatest of these ages that Sansl ritic studies will find a worthy 
drawbacks is one vvh ch is apt to b ruinous and equal place alongside Islamic studies and 
to any system of administration the weakening that in this quiet intellectual centre m the great 
of responsibility plains and waters of Eastern Bengal and in 

We tlunk it necessary to say that in our touch with a historic city there may spring v - 
judgment detailed Government control vyhtcli up a fresh synthesis of eastern and western 
is unsatisfactory even in universities of the stud es Th-se are the possibilities of Dacca — 
affiliating kind mainly concerned with ndtnims lol IV Ch XXXIII 

trative w ork is likely to be even more unsatis [In Calcutta also the commission recommen 
lactory wbenappliedto a realteachmg university ded the establishment of an Islamic College for 
Tllc essence of a real university is freedom which land has already been acquired by Govern 
of teaching Vol 111 Ch XXXIII ment and they say w e are anxious to sec one 

Apian of educational reform based upon a [institution] at least which will specialise in 
transference to the Department of Public ms orthodox Brahmmical learning and the Sanskrit 
r^ C + , as r ? “f°« constltutc <* its College obviously furnishes a valuable nucleus 

relation to Government of the responsibility of for the purpose (Ch XLII) The Object is that 
the recognition of schools now exercised by the eastern scholars may unite with tl eir unrivalled 
“'‘ v 7 ould be regarded as a reactionary knowledge of the oriental classics an acquain 
, aS National freedom tance vvfth the critical methods of the West 

in 1 ty . of Vetoing must be borne in the future of India depends upon finding n 
5.““ * ’i aU m fy be responsible for proposing C iv il sation which will be a happy union of the 

ti. in “ c cduc ' 1 t jc, nal system of Hcnga) Hindu Islamic and European civil sations 
i lie led ng springs lrom a conviction or it might (Ch XLII) T ~ TT — - 

be truer to say from an lust net that education 


„ , In the Dacca University Bill no 

provision has been made for Sansl ritic studies ] 

(25) Obiter Dicta 

The educational pyramid though still a 
pyramid has narrower basis and a broader apex 

_ than elsewhere The tendency of an enlightened 

of free initiative even at tl e cost of what may policy in the fi ture must he to change this .state 
seem to be w aste of energy and some disregard of Hungs not by whittling aw ay the apex' but 
of the intellectual stan lards accepted as outturn by broadening tl e ba«c — Ch LI 


should not be controlled in all its vital issues 
by a bureaucracy however competent and 
u s nterested acting in the name of the Govern 
ment State action and state supervision arc 
necessary as factors in educational policy But 
they should leav caw ide margin for the exercise 


tntive by the expert opinion of the I 
Xol 1\ Ch \\\I * 

(24) Sanskritic studios should bo placed on 
^ oT equality with Islamic 

studies at tho Dacca University 

*'■“ •'irons repre-en 
PUioo! o ere m 1 1. oob.h-.lf of thellmdu 


rot the educated Indian of todo, the master 
bej t. Enpltsli English then is Ind spensabfe 
to the higher education of India at this w 

-Ch “l* •* " ,dcr mtcllcctnal hfe 
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gSKSSSi I 

,, n J real adjustment between them Thrrrf/.el 

“ often his fate to lead ntiti, „ 

Si'S 1 * “ U* Haoipbm of too 

jSjMAWRttsrESrfi; 

SMSirftSffl 

Calcutta and London bet with New \ork 

saw* as: as 

(20) Vatno of University Examinations 

the onc '‘"“t wonl ,n rrgtrd to 

.f Y 1 ^ " hh - h • !,oaW « °ur jo foment be 
u K M° examination certificates and legrccs 
which ?b! hem n«ports to careen for 
howiU th eertifies the snitnbiliti of the 

hoWers Rut those passports should not lie re 
£rt*J cd n * for a lifetime Ten years or so 

this £, h '” tak f n *»» decree (especially if 

JrZJ. u fn **,”*« ,llc * h< majority of 
octree*, on the result of performance in an exami 
nation room and not on the result of his own 
original investigation, he ought to lure done 
nis work in the world in such a w ay that he is 
judged by that, and not by his examination 
answers or even by a more complete record of 
nu early youth Conversely it shonl 1 be no 
reproach to a man that he has done badly in 
an examination if by his subsequent work he 
has retrieved an early failure w hich may in 
some cases hare been due to illness or 
"-fortune We think it absurd that a man 
who hits obtnind only n low honours degree 
should be debarred from preferment for nil time 
When by personal achicaement in original work 
in ndmimstrtion or in teaching he has shown 
lnmself capable of beating his enrlv competitors 
in the real work of life Examination results 
may show capacity and promise But it is by 
a man s performance in which character counts 
so largely that he ought to be finally judged in 
the un versify ns els where — Vol IF Cb XV II 
’ In no university do nil the brightest minds 
necessarily find a place m the first class and 
the roost inspiring teacher or investigator may 
be a man with relatively poor academic 
qualifications [I ootnotc Thus John Richard 
Green the historian took a pass degree at 
Oxford Darwin took apoordegree at Cambridge 
I araday never went to n unit ersityj Moreover 
this criterion wholly breaks down when the 
claims of teachers educated in other toun tries 
in England or \ merit n have been equated with 
tho«e of Calcutta graduates —Vol IV 
Ui \X\IV 


(27) A Now Synthesis of the East nnd Wost 
need of nidus trial enterprise and . , V . 

"P»“ «■*" foul profit mat,. to a,,, 


me circumstances of each g 
of pro luction „ m | distnbntion nlfow 

“r*rr'o,,«Lr t L;?o,*ErnJir° 

F?w. 

draw mg together of Last nnd W est tow ar,?« h 

ssiar ^"5 ~ 

m!5\ r 7,'“ l! £ r ’“ "“PoSSItrofo uSStl 

others experience -VoIIChY * thc 
(2B) ThoDiselplmo of Indian Studonta 

» tirorrafiy 

'Aw&S' ,r££rJS ! ^' 
™£sar. /Sri r Ssr AjrirJs 

experienced little or no difficulty , n ” are 

,h ' ""'■'•ja 'fimplnr omong the .todatf "* 
But while the student is as n role, obedient 
to law s nnd regulations Ins obcd,encc appc.arsTo 
be passive rather than active He does SK V 
to create trouble but on the othre hand b- 
rarely realises hi, essential oneness 3 the 
college his loyalty to it h.s co-opernt.oi ,♦! 
life and discipline is not active V .** 
attachment to the college is not sufficient?^ t " S 

ch xix n nddn v,OIfnt 

(29) Tho Student In Bongal 

avenge when he is compared withers l$°° d 
other countries ’ The concent mr. i-V -.i! 3 ‘ lkcm 
dox Brah nm faniih hi.^' ”" 0 ^ the ortho- 
members of the Commission , ° *° f , lhc 
the vestige of a noble doctrine of fellow ?JJ' 3 n 
of otherworldliness of rennm-V# * err, ce 
Bengal! student has necording to thc^sam,!, Ti he 
a very retentive memory H 

1 earing His power of iL," “Good power 


I earing IBs power of imagmaB,^' ° Mer *‘ ,f 
(withwIiKh is cissoclated a kehnff fot y, ”iP a A hj 
andaB.ftf,r music) goes hand i r P ih »' 
fcnsi t n eitcss aril diffidence «n,t ld,,fl " ,l h 

disposition to form too favourable S i f'" C “, mc * » 
of their own attainments and powers 'nfj* 1 * 



Tiiu moouuk nrvinw rou i f *i» 


the munrd <yc but *ec» too little with tl c out* ffsojrre la fnet, 1 er nbilitira (n* U 
^sard eve Uv Ivwvv tlw e*ce t ( live t wd U tnorc lunorv on well n« hr the extvwrnr oi * 

ft .1 conkfOti! tnh« n tbr iphcrt of 
tin i TlfftnuMnlliJ# mvofJlmiU '*£”*» 
rncr wrh ro jtl.tr wit wlw»«c «»roag mil £**" 


ward eve 

developed than the rye of the liftilr Hi* 
linguistic capwitv »* rcinnrlnhlr * In no part 

of the continent of I tt-ojx? nrc tl etc to tunny ~ 

men nid women who apeak tic 1 nglbh Inn character unnrrx them* tier* mukH 
- of authorised onlr upon tin 


gtta„e with ftttltk** accuracy 

I»hrn*e ns niton,; lie 1 ighly educated In Inn wotiui imagine iiir iiengsn K»ri iin» «>» *«***' _ . 
voinnuimtv the imtm of thel nglwU tongue for order nnd f >- nentne**^ She n-w nri* 
possessed hr no large n nnmt<r of c li rated 


Bengalis only fails to excite admiration 1*cui»e 
it hn» l*comc fnmdnr through ererrdav'* ex 
pcncnce \ jit Unde f ir numWr r\j*t» n le \iv 
•icic with rt defective ecn«c of time I \cn to- 
dt\ there nrc trace* of the vagueness nliotit 
chronology which »s fouml in the Purint* with 
their vast nml dotidv iron* cvcle*. and \ ngrt* f 


o i»l v upon the fimily Ide thin <» «t*i tr 
w oiih! imagine The Bengali girl In* r.n »o*t| 1 . 

for order nml f »«■ nentne** She hi* J'fh 
f rare of Umnp deftness of hand * topi fit.J 
taste If she In* Iktti taught to i take on 
lloor the traditional design* fn/pin) »l r ‘ 
or four her hurl »* often skiUul mdrnw 1 ”* 
pattern* nn<I the weaving of ne\Llace» of 
tjiuntlut) nr garlat 1* of flower* (m/if i<), ,ta * 
ipm ken f<t ltrr »cn*e of colour ' 

tifc „ • Three instinct* nml power* *1 on thcm«c*' c * 

in n tiiVpoiition Vo impressionable n* 'tint of with ti^mfiinnt l*nut> «n the rnturc of the 
the Bcng ill student, mid no rc*non*tvc to new Indian girl Iron nn early n„e *he ih«Itw 
rieft* , wjlli nn«w\ which can over m very marled debtee the instruct of mother* 

the unf uitiliir region of Another * thought, nml hood This natural disposition is strengthen™ 
\et i* housed in nbod> fur whore viporou* nml c\ohcd In the *pohn teichinp nml be 
health hut little enrr n piven it n incvitihle tint >dcnt miuniption* of the Hindu hone in x l I,c 'i 
there rtioul \ sometime* be n piu<c ol hc*itntion >hc i* horn The nn*ticn\ n«pcct of life i* 

' ’ sicred to tie Hindu *o»l 1 c\ cTcrce for whit 

u ayniholi'cd In the life of liu*lnml nnd of 
i* centril to n Hindu wonnn* conception of 
duty I rmp behind it« cirtldj ninmfc*tnf>on 
nnd jet in*epinhl\ merged in it i* n di«‘ nc 
principle of which rue pan * tint *hc um\ ” 
chinncl and i ' * * 


lictwccn insight nml action a mal ndjn*tmcnt 
between knowledge mil will Tlicre nre how 
cxer, acconlinp to the Commission two capital 
defects in the llcngnh student s character One 
is mstabilit: * \nd it is perhaps to this trait m 
ins temperament that is due Ins nek of 
endurance uv working his w a> w ith stubborn 


pra^s _ 

the temce of which pnm i A ^ 


wndcllcctcd purpose throuph the prinite of a tunes transmuted into ccstnej, anguish i nto 
diflicult subject Of ilrtidgcn indeed he is JO \ Hen* is the dutv of the hfc-hnngcr In her 
capable, at times onlr too capable He worship of a diune mvsterr, instinct »s tran*' 

display* power* wWtpwwww\\d of wncensmp figured into faith self will is conquered by 
though rather mindless toil But the«c nrc derntion personality is uplifted by submission 
’ ‘ e ' crtet :.^ ? Thus m the Indian girl * nature the insta ^ 1 


\cr> different pow - .. 

man -who digs his way through the intract 
able mass of a difficult subject apply mg at c\ er\ 
htage in his progress nil Ins mental pow cr to the 
problem of the next nd\nnce The other 
defect is that lie is * deficient in the cnpacitx for 
complex co ordination whether m the sphere of 
thought or of action a certain degree of w cal 


ot motherhood is imked with another power* 11 
sense of religion Its religion m a devout HiP'* 11 
home every act ot a good woman a day 
ruled 

In liec home-service the devout Hindu xMW 
is true ns steel usl mg for no recognition fclf 
Us* and constant to the end Here is not the >'»H 


wess vw the ,^ ra9 ^ * 1 ' 3nl Vlex. fa.eV.wv*. VwVatW \t>pow« , ovi\\Ve aviVi ‘vo t.'Li’oTU'i*sioi'i a subtf^ 
adjustment to one another and m keeping them biou courageously self-enforced and brmg'«R 
111 * C .? U !,t i ,t n ,n tlie * t0 ‘b of ft cornpli. with it a spiritual power of service ana of 
cated intellectual problem or m the maintenance insight 

fmtwdimmtatn ls t , one , of tJ, c ‘ And this brings us to the third chief instinct 

«t*?v fthnuoTi 1 ro E^css of the Bengali not of the dev out Indi in girl her power to ideals 
m ’the studv of Rurb B c °. ns I 1 ' c,,0,ls exceptions) She can invest nn object m itself simple nnd 
economics ^ut also m n * so f , °\°S' humble with a mystic significance, and m the 

takings in the vv ide Imt «tiu f ' ,n dustnnl tinder symbol sees the unseen Through the visible 
field of mtmicinnl rntlrll * ° much neglected her eyes and soul discern the invisible And Rt 

sible duties of P commc"iai nmSagemcnt^r^ d ‘ s «P>«ic she 

large s ale — Tol I Cli \ 


(30) Tho Bengali Girl 
' °f household management In 

USSJShi C ^d l not n s S eldo P mb> 


may attain to the power of entering mu „ 
of intense feeling beyond the entanglements of 
distracting thoughts into a peace that passStL 
understanding — ' \ol I Ch V 1 

(31) Communal Reprcsontation in tho 
Government of tho Untvorsity 

lo^ ^ thl 7, tbc ' lcred precincts of the temple of 
learning all votaries should tcccivc equal tre^t- 
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meat and none should claim any special favour 
(Sir Guradas Baneiyi) 'A university m which 
such needs and interests are considered is a 
contradiction in terras (Mr S G Dunn of the 
Mmr College Allahabad) In my opinion the 
endeavour of the ntwvers ty should be to dis 
courage sectarianism and not toemphasiseit (Sir 
AU Imam who stands alone among Mahometan 
witnesses in expressing this view even Sir Abdur 
Rahim stung ns folious ) Speaking of the 
Muhammadans it is extremely important tl at 
they should be adequateH represented in the 
Government of the university — \ol f Ch \I 


One of the most remarkable features in the 
recent history of Bengal and indeed of India 
has been the very rapid increase m the number 
of university students which has tal en place 
during the last two decades w bile the increase 
jn numbers has ererf-nbm been striking it has 
been much greater m Bengal than m nn> other 
part of India nor is it easy to find any parallel 
to it in any part of the w orld 

• The lull » gnificance of these facts can 
perhaps be most clear!} brought o it by a 
comparison between Bengal and the United 
kingdom The populations of the tu o count r es 
are almost the same — about 43 000 000 By a 
cun crus coincidence the number of students 
preparing for universiti degrees is also almost 
the same— about 2G 000 But since in Bengal only 
about one in ten of the population can read and 
write the proportion of the educated classes of 
Bengal who ore taking full time nnnersitv 
courses is about ten times as great as m the 
United Kingdom 

Nor is this the most striking part of thecon 
trust The figures for thcUnitedkuigdom include 
students from all parts of tl e British Empire 
including Bengal itself those of Bengal are 
purely Indian Again in the Ln ted kingdom 
n substantial proportion of the student popula 
tion consists of women in Bengal the number 
Of women students is— and in view of existing 
•social conditions is 1 kely long to remain — very 
•small indeed hull more important in the United 
kingdom a very large proport on of the student 
population are following professional courses 
in medicine law theology teaching engineering 
or technical science In Bengil though the 
number of students of law is very great the 
number of medical students is much smaller 
than in the United Kingdom there are very 
few students ol engineering students of 
theology whether Hindu or Islamic do not 
study ** for University degrees students of 
teaching are extraordinarily few and there are 
ns yet practically no students of teebn cal 
science because the scientific industries of Bengal 
nreiw their infancy and draw their experts 
mainly from England 

It appears therefore that wink an cnor 


mQusIy higher proportion of the educated male 
population of Bengal proceeds to university 
studies than is the case in the United Ivingdom a 
very much smaller proportion goes to the untver 
sity for w hat is ordinarily described as vocational 
training The great majority— over 22 000 
out of 2G 000— pursue purely literary courses 
uhch do not fit them for any but adrmms 
train e clerical teaching and (indirectly) legal 
careers In the United Kingdom (if the training 
of teachers be regarded as vocational training) 
it is possible that these proportions w oul 1 be 
nearly reversed Aconpanson with any otler 
large nnd populous state would yield similar 
results Bengal is unlike nny other civilised 
country in that so large a proportion of its 
educated classes set before them a university 
dejriee as the natural goal of ambition and 
seek this goal by means of stud cs which are 
almost purely literary m character and 
which therefore provide scarcely anyprofessionnl 
training 

let another Jeature of the contrast not onfi 
between Bengal and the United kingdom bnt 
between Bengal and all other conntnes with a 
student population of comparable size js the 
fact that while otheT countries have many 
i niversities Bengal bas only one The 26 000 
students of the United kingdom tire divided 
among e ghteen universities which ysitv width 
in type the 20 000 students of Bengal are all 
brought under the control ot a 8 ngle vast 
university mechanism follow in each subject 
the same courses of studv read the same books 
and undergo the same examinations The 
Umvers ty of Calcutta is in respect of the number 
of students the largest university in the 
world —Report of the Calcutta Universiti 
Commission \ ol 1 Ch II 

Except n the United States of America m 
Canada and perhaps in Japan we find nothing 
comparable to tbe eagerness for secondary 
education now shown m certain districts of 
India —Ibid \ol I kb VUt 


Theexper encc of other couatr es seems to 
show that variety not uniformity is the source 
of intellectual vitality The w onderful modem 
revival of learned activity in Prance dates 
front the time when under the leadership of 
Albert Dumont Ernest Lavisse and Octa e 
Greard the uniformity imposed bv Napoleon s 
single dominating University of Trance was 
broken down and eighteen Trench universities 
sprang into vigorous life There is room for 
new universities says Mr Joges Chandra Ray 
bnt none for the mwlupbcntion of owe type 
teaching the same subjects in the same tvay 
and turning out graduates similar in body 
m«n<| Rnd spirit A university ex sts far a 
soci«v and as society is a complex organ sin 
havmg van cm i functions to perform new 
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! ni«rtit\ ii tint of (i nicilntor lxil"«n tl* 
inspectors and the school" 

Mr TOD Bunn Inspector of Schools 
for the Pfisitlcnn Ihrision, writes on the 
snmL topic (\ol 1 p 307) . * 

■ The re„t.Ht.o„i ilerlmi; « itli the ntopn};®* 
of rcliooU tit the tlmt ersttj Im c become n nevi 
letter for the foltoninj; reuons the most tm 
desimtile nml most inefficient silinot continue 
to enjoj tlicir connexion w ith the University 


survey is nnstcrh, thorough and ex 
liaustixc null will prove ten useful to the 
future histornn of Tn^lish education in 
this pi o\ Mice Vit w ere most pleaded v. itli 
the Chapter on the Student in Bengal 
which is nn eloquent testimonx to the real 
insight and genuine sy mpnthy anil broad 
mmdedness of the writer But one max 
honesty entertain the opinion that the 
fixe x ohimes now before us might hate, 
without detriment or loss of xnlue, 
been compressed into three If a capttous 
critic x\ ere to bring against the Report the 
charge of verbosity, it is difficult to say 
liow it could be'rcbuttcd 

There are a thousand tilings m the 
Report xx Inch cull for sifting examination 
in a magazine article hi e this it is possible 
to notice only one or tw o This w ill be 
done on the present occasion 

Verdict without v hearing 

We find that serious allegations against 
the Calcutta University have found a place 
m the pages of the Report but the public 
have not been afforded the means of 
knowing what the defendant has to say on 
the plaint Mr W C Wordsworth says 
(Yol I p SOT) on the recognition of 
schools bv the Unix ersity — 

It is usually the case that of alt who consider 
the school s application the inspector alone has 
seen the school Ytt it is bj no means tl e n le 
that h s recommendation is accepted e\en when 
wholly endorsed by the D rector Cases are not 
unknown m which recognition has been granted 
despite the inspector s and Director s emphatic 
advice or in 'Avhxch recognition once granted 
temporarily on condition of certain improve 
meuts be ng made has been continued without 
farther reference to the inspector owl c-wes lvw e 
been recently brought to the notice of the *>yn 
d irate where schools formallv deprived of recog 
mtion have still been permitted to present their 
pupils for the matr culation The present s tua 
tion is one that depreciates the value and 
prestige of the inspector he is obviouslv in a 
difficult position in relation to a ■school that 
has managed to secure recognition against h s 
deliberate judgment and his position is made 
worse by a. practice thatlias grown up in certain 


(2) The unwillingness of the ^University t® 
enforce its own regulations The rcason for 
this is twofold (a) people m India do not like to 
be unpleasant and to take the final and decisive 
course Instead of disaffiliation or removal of 
recognition the offending school is let oft with 
n warning that unless witlnn such and such a 
period improvements have been effected action 
will be taken And so on (l>) The regulations 
arc scarcely capable of fulflment in the spirit 
and the letter b> about COper cent of existing 
institutions 

The extracts from the evidence of these 
two xvitnesscs arc folloxxed immediately 
by this remark of the Commission — 

The defects disclosed in this evidence are 
relatively to the present needs of the University 
and of the province more serious than w ould 
have been the case twentynnd thirtj jears ago 
Evidently the Commission hold that the 
charges are “prov en ’ But there must be 
another side to the shield It is not tinli! elv 
that among eight hundred schools there 
might be a fexv whose records deserve the 
strictures of Mr Wordsworth Gut scores 
of instances might be given where the 
greatest injustice would have been done 
to private unaided schools and a. death 
blow dealt to secondarv education in 
Bengal if the University had acted up to 
the report of the Department \Yc shall 
refer only to three cases 

The Brajamohan Institution (College 
and School) at Eansal founded bj Babit 
Aswimhumar Dutt^has had a long and 
brilliant record, and had always been 
spoken of highly by successive Lieutenant 
Governors and Directors of Public Ins 

. . Q , r traction Sliortlv after the partition of 

parts of the province n school after inspection Bengal it was visited at the request of the 
frequently sends a deputation of its committee to Principal b> an Inspector of School* -who 
Calcutta to canvass the Synd cate and traverse e xnrewd i.rrrolf u octiools who 
the inspector s report This pratice is not dts expressed himself as being pleased with 
contused by oil members of the Synd cate what he heard and saw About a a ear 
and engenders the idea that the position of tl e aftei this (Feb 1907) the same officer w as 
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deputed b\ the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Eastern Bengal and A«sam to inspect 
the school on behalf of the Lmversttv In 
the roeanw bile the Institution had fallen 
into the bad graces of the. Government of 
that province The report submitted by 
the inspecting officer through the Director 
nat most damaging to it (Gth October 

1907) The Syndicate sent a copy of the 
report to the authorities of the school and 
demanded compliance with certain condi 
tions which were based on the allegations 
contained therein -{July 3908) The reph 
of the Secretary to the Governing Body 
is dated the 14th August 1908 "What 
followed will appear from the extract Irom 
the Minutes of the Syndicate ( -22nd August 

1908) given below — 

Resolved— 

(t) That OAthe {act* set forth, m the repart 
On the mspcctionof the SchoolDepartmcnt of the 
Braja Mohan Institution Itansar arc d sputed 
ana the allegations made against the Institution 
are emphatically denied the %nd cite find t >m 
ossibfe to judge the case fairly and to pa's in> 
nal orders thereon without a thorough and 
independent inquiry 

(n) That a Committee be appointed to in 
vestigatc and report on the condition of the 
Braja Mohan Institution College and School 
Departments with speoal reference to the alle 
gation that the Governing Body the instructive 
staff and tl e students have taken part in poll 
tical agitation and demonstration n such a 
manner ind to such an extent is to prejudice 
its character as a place of sound education ond 
discipline 

(in) Tl at the Comipittee consist of the 
follow mg members of the Senate 

Sir Gootoo Dars Danerjee hr ii a ii l I’ll 
0 President 

The Jlon ble Mr S P S nha 

Professor P Brubl site p c ' pcs 

Professor J \ Cunningham si a pci, a R 

Dr Thibaut e i E ru » u sc 
fjy) That the Committee be authorised to 
take evidence and to adopt such other measures 
as may be necessary to enable them to submit 
a full report in the matter 
Ordered — 

(i) Tl at a copy of the above Resolution be 
forwarded to the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam through the Pirectorofl ubi cltistnic- 
tion of the province with the mt mation that m 
order to make the inquiry as full and satisfactory 
as possible it would be necessary that tic 
("overnmei t si ould fi rtii«l tic Svnliatc with 
a statement of the ease against the Institution 


and should be prepared to support the state- 
ment l>\ tv idcncc 

(n) That the Government be further informed 
that the evidence which the) may desire to 
adduce will be taken in Calcutta by the Commit 
tee who mil commence their proceedings early 
m November 

Ordered al^o — 

That a copy of the foregoing Resolutions and 
Orders be forwarded to the Secretary to the 
Governing Body of the Bra n Mohan Institution 
and 1 c be informed that the authorities of the 
Institution w ill have a full opportunity of defen 
ding their position before the Committee 

The Government of Cistern Bengal and 
\ssaro furnished the Syndicate with n 
statement of the case against the Institu 
tion— it was -x heavy file and only the first 
instalmtnt— but declined to support the 
statement by evidence The Committee 
therefore never met and the authorities of 
the Braja Mohan Institution were not 
given on opportunity of defending their 
position before tl em The situation that 
now arose was curious During those 
following vears the Syndicate continued 
to receive from the Director month after 
month charges of a more or less senous 
nature against the College and the School, 
but thev were not allowed to have them 
tested by their ow n Committee of inquiry 
All that they could do w as to transmit the 
communications to the Governing Body 
of the Institution and call for their replies 
The Syndicate acting on these replies, as 
well as the reports of their own Inspector, 
Ilf P K Ray who inspected the College 
year after year and with whom was nsso 
ciated on one occasion Dr E R Watson 
of Dacca College and Mr H R fames 
Principal and the late lamented Mr J A 
Cunningham Professor of Presidency 
College who were deputed to visit it in 
1908 felt satisfied that it had been guiltv 
tf/iwyenShwor »Avv& rapr/rev? ser 
ment But the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam could not see eve to eye 
with the Syndicate in this matter They 
withdrew the scholarship rights from the 
College and the School imposed other 
disqualifications upon them and ultimate 
ly recommended more drastic measures 
to the Government of India Under these 
circu instance® it is not too much to 
state were it not for the firm stand taken 
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,umcr„tic> ought to tnU up i the ditTcrcot 
questions Hid trj to tmhod} the umerhing 
principle m their idea,' There tuU then tie 
dll ersity ra umecrs.t j education in the cotmtn 
‘ We ft«*rcc v.itU Mr Ray w lus belief that 
there isneevUor greater diversity m the mtcllec 
tual life of Bengal, nnil in the training received 
liy her sons , . „ 

Some device whereby the colleges 

differentiate themselves, whereby the deadening 

uniformity imposed liv the present system mi»> 


Service Nor is the icm-Uiog profession at 
present sufficiently attractive In secondary 
well tvs in elementary schools the ''ork °! 
teacher is inadequately pant* — lhid, >01 * 

Cli \*\\I\ , . 

The fact must also lie frankly recognista 
tint then. v\ ill be no sense of reality about any 
scheme or turn ersity education so long ns tne 
opportunities of civic life are not in harmony 
v\ ith it V* e must proceed m the hope that such 
harmony vv ill be established and tint the labour 
l»‘‘m\ticated.~tUvs seems ‘to be the solution of this commission will be co ordmated with the 
indicated b>’ the circumstance* The college*, contemplated political and industrial reorgan i 
Tof the Motussall must be given a chance of sation The conditions of the times make i 
Sowing distinctive characteristics, of doing clear that it v^iff be for^ the ^ood not_ only^of 
work that shall not be merely a reproduction 
of nn old and v> cansome pattern a chance also 
of arousing the interest, and winning the prnc 
lical support of their districts, in order that 
the best among them may, m the long run 
establish a claim to the higher rank —Ibid, 

Yol IV, Ch \XM . , x 4l 

“What we consider a grave defect in tue 
present condition of secondary schools nod 
intermediate colleges is their dull uniformity 
their lifeless conformity to a type solely intended 
to give instruction to candidates preparing 
for the matriculation nnd intermediate exanu 
nations W c are convinced that this is not in 
the best interests of education nnd that diversity 
-f pattern and freedom of development are 
isential for the grow th of schools which may 
Tcctiveiy meet the varied and changing needs 
f the community ’ — \ol V, Ch XLIJ 

(.34) Hood for Careers 


humanity but the British I mpirc itself that 
the talent nnd moral cneigy of the people of 
India should be fully developed nnd utilised in 
the future ordering of human life ftlonp more 
stable comprehensive and harmonious lines’’— 
Tusticc Sir Abdur Rahim, quoted in Ibid, Yol 
I\, Ch X\\ 

It would be misleading and unjust to say 
that the wish to pais examinations and to get 
a degree is the chief cause of the desire for 
western education which is spreading rapidly 
in Bengal in great dnfts of opinion indivi 
duals net under the impulse of the momentum 
which stirs the mass Beneath the motn c which 
the individual may assign for Jus ovvn notion 
there lies a deeper cause, often masked by an 
illusion of self regard w Inch constrains him, 
though lie may be only half conscious of its 
pressure to move in the direction determined 
by the aims and sentiments of the people to 
whicli be belongs 

The explanation is to be found in the 
very limited range of careers open to educated 
young Indians in the v alue of a knowledge of 


English to those who enter such careers and 


Failure to obtain a degree means failure 
a life in far more cases in Bengal than it does 
n western countries for in those countries a 

degree is but one of many portals to many , , . ----- — - 

careers in Bengal it is the only portal to the ,n , *5' ^proportionate degree of importance 
portant and the thtdl number of wh ! c, ‘ ’! c0, ! s ' r l' 1 ' ntl f attached to recognised 
r certificates of literary attainment 

In the life of an English or American school 
bov there is no test upon which so much turns, 


most important and the total number of 
careers open to a young man of promise is at 
present far smaller than in western countries 
—Ibid Yol II Ch XMI 

The narrow choice of careers open to Indian 
students is a second cause of anxiety and tension 
A young Indian of good education has before 
him fewer alternatives of congenial occupation 
than are enjoyed by his contemporary in the 
West The number of openings for highly 
qualified medical men in the country districts 
are far few ct than in the West The religious 
organisations of the Indian community do not 
offer to university g aduates as great opportuni 
ties of w orh and influence as fall to a clergyman 
in England or to a minister in Scotland Further 
more until quite recently a Bengali student 
could not look for commissioned rank m the 
army Undet the conditions of Indian adminis 
tration recruitment is made in London to some 
o the h ghest grades in the medical and 

Po”S r?ng£“' n s „ 1 , ?„™£ , ? 1 S l I t a 1 , K C V . , "l “f “Bengal “ifc ’S 

ana to tbe Indian Civil the eddy mg current of western thought which. 


no examination to fail in winch brings such 
irretrievable disaster An actn e business career 
a life of adventure abroad, the army the sea 
are all for one reason or another less open to 
the Bengali boy than to a boy in the West 
Matriculation is the key which unlocks the 
door to all the callings attractive to the res 
pectable classes in Bengal And at that door 
the crowd grows larger eveiy year —Ibid, 
Vol I Ch IX 1 

(36) The Conflict of Western Influence and 
Eastern Traditions 

It is through the contact between Indian 
culture and that of the outer world and es 
penally the culture of Europe and the West 
that pamful dilemmas are created in the mind 
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philosophies some nn!^! ,satl ° n of ence though he may not be^f* “ nd e Xpcn 

Is^IsSlS^^ 

saarsisiaw 

this new 25£» fo |* ftW ? trotb V,ld bchtnd 
behind the pressure r i t JP ,tBre ond philosophv 
for which prated Sr \ b ° SC ¥ ms,bl influences 
some of the^ndmrf k f ' lnd Joar "' 113 «rc but 

awSr.-TS-^^" 

»» the stnrM.e . stupendous indnstm! sm 

immeasur^u 3 tf,am P I,s of up, lied « .ence , a 

evenun lc?th/,\ S X e f° r :' e '‘ hb Po " er «*•«* 

out nwitS f a t! ' anic atrxis^rle pits 
no eclipse “ ttlOES of fn ' r 57 ind suffers 

" P0n h,! «K»*I> 1 " tnd 

tk,m l, 5, fel * <>J ■■««■« that in 

he know s *»i?* Xed Wlt 1 S°od By instinct also 
ra«al°'ttid V W Ptrt they are td en to h» own 

nmelioratjve t,0 ti ,1 nd f c hat " h, ' c so ™ ire 
*t la litromi i,; 0 .. 11 ' others are ban ful But 
villhclnfrA his strength to disentangle what 
V *11 help from w hat will hurt h.s country and 


(38) The Need Tor Modern Education 

a pnneipal channel through which the influences 
of tic lieu lai penetrated into India that 

tl\t Bfldra'JIl V* m T 7 C1 ' C ,nc 'itablc. 
tint nod ni cdu ation whatever its defect. 

In*! 1 ?, , ,h td 'i h cl1 ,' vas kwn, 7 f clt br^he 

nln i 'Tn f tbat,t 18 
her r hi, i 1 'achieve an inner unity and take 

is^as JTsjrs* 

pa\e diniws or >ien from actual mischief 

hi?-b ,l „° , is?.™ 1 «»- 


!*“** tl, oi' T h nuaioilahlv producing*' some 
tens on ol mind ai d *pmt nnd even leading m 
some cases to w hat Sr Join U oodroffe deserlb^ 
as a parahsing inner conflict, it has m tlie 
main prepared the w ay for a culture which will 
c h ;™ on ‘ ° nd supplement the national 

culture an! wiU stimulate the latter into new 
nianii stations nnd achievements — \ol I,Ch \ 
As Old Alcilvus 


the efpoet or tiie Calcutta umiersiti comuissioy 

Gf t! - P C^ultA lrnemtT v-heii tl e Report of I ord Cureon’s Lntwr 
Pnbli r or l< f | 1 ; IS ^!f r ! >l on Hr- 'ities Commits oa cue, out m 100 ", I And 
not vrt nZP-If h! ‘“‘/V™ the n-umt. MonnwWb, 
dttnol,™ *“ ““ th-it ,t wen; bat „ child, X ’ 1 

>= It 11, oo~e« which | M „ 

noticed #t rent oitxr to have rt this nonicat over the -4 15 , 

r J‘ l nX^’^tbi S5 lat ,»rr E 

ssfe'St 

— 'H3T.-EX ■«.“ ;fT-s=S»'s 
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stirvcj is nnstcrU, thorough nnd ci 
Iraistne -mil mil prmciew useful to the 
tuture lustonm of Eu,lisli eiluc-ition in 
„ 'Jr. 0 ' mcc " L " ere most plciied u ith 
the Chapter on the Student ,n Bengal 

which is an eloquent testimony to the red 

insight nml genuine a> mpathv and broad 
hnneri] nei ''* ? f tl,e " r,tcr But one mm 
fhe \rJ cntcrt,lin ^ ,c opinion that the 

£,thmn Ume 1 V 0 " beforc us nuglit hare 
without detriment or loss of rnlue 
been compressed into three If n captious 

charaeTf *° i rmS '’ S '" nst thc R <T°rt the 

dSSSSS£^s& 

Verdict tviTnooi v hearing 
the'catota U„„e r ‘r ?"*•**«>«■ aglnst 

in the pages of the P ' ' ave , 0UIM * a place 
hare lot been n 3°I* ', n,t tlle P" bl 'c 

knowing u hat the dcfcim me ' tns of 

the plaint Mr \V C 1S nt ' ms to Shy on 
(Vol I p 3071 on thi dS "° rth sa > s 
schools by the University _I eCO S n “ 1 °” of 

the echo oE^applica^on* ° f ”“ ">>o consider 
seen the s ctoo 7 « °” the inspector alone has 

s recommendation „ b or PT” 8 the ™ le 
nnknorr'JmTh e 1 ? ' D ’««o? C„''™ 

despite the mspeetor^^d 'rT bcen granted 
advice or 4 hieh «e„„ “ ( ‘ r " tor s ™phat,c 
temporarly on cnnrt ec °o n! pon once granted 
mats being if". 1 h “> of certain improve 
further reference to the^n*^ 00 **" led w ^out 
teen recent! biongfi toft!^ 0r * and Cases h *«e 
d cate where schools form of, “S* ce of « e Syn 
n ’tion have st 11 Vw rma lly deprived of recoa- 
P«P Woe the “S,™’ to p„s”t"tS 
tlon is one that ,w, a The Present s tna 
P™t>ee of the inspector's?” ’aloe and 

J JSJSR-i. Ration y?3$i is 

.h“," t d h >'» n .-"..o? a ,'s ns ;, b ;: 

Calcutta to cam ass^he^^a* lts cora suttee to 
themspector’s report Th 3 * 3 Cate and traverse 
^uraged by allmemW g at «*« not d „ 
d engenders the *S ttat «. the ideate 
raat the pos,t l0 n of the 


Innenuty tint of n mediator between the 
inspectors ami the school* 

Mr TOD Dunn Inspector of Schools 
for thc Presidency Ihwsion, writes on the 
same topic (Vol I, p J07) — 

The regulations dealing with the recognition 
or schools In the Unit ersity Ins c become a dend 
letter for thc follow mg reasons thc most tin 
dc irnble and most inefficient school continue 
to enjoy their connexion with thc Unit ersity — 
* * • • 

(2) Thc unwillingness of thc Unn ersity to 
enforce its own regulations The reason for 
this is tw ofold (n) people m India do not like to 
be unpleasant nnd to take the final and dccisne 
course Instead of disaffiliation or removal of 
recognition thc offending school is let off with 
n warning that unless \Mtlnn such and such a 
period improvements hate been effected action 
will betaken And so on (b) The regulations 
* lrc , ^carccly capable of fulfilment in the spirit 
and the letter by about GO per cent of existing 
institutions 

The extracts from the c\ idence of these 
two witnesses arc followed immediately 
by this remark of the Commission — 

The defects disclosed m this evidence nre 
relatively to the present needs of the University 
and of the province more senous than would 
nave been the case tw enty nnd thirty y cars ago 
Evidently the Commission hold that thc 
charges arc ‘pro\ en ” But there must be 
another side to the shield It is not unlil ely 
that among eight hundred schools there 
might be a few w hose records deserve the 
strictures of Mr Wordsworth But scores 
of instances might be guen where the 
greatest injustice would ha\e been done 
to pm ate unaided schools and a death 
blow dealt to secondary education m 
Bengal, if the Um\ ersity had acted up to 
the report of the Department We shall 
refer only to three cases 

The Brajamohan Institution (College 
and School) at Bansal founded by Babu 
Aswimkumar Dutt^has had a long and 
brilliant record and had always been 
spoken of highly by successive Lieutenant 
Go\ ernors and Directors of Public Inc 
traction Shortly after the n,SL„r 

&„MH WaS 'f ted at B.^uept'oTthe 
Principal by an Director of Schools who 

‘'" s wot) s i% r 
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deputed m tie Director of Public Instruc 
tiorj, I astern Bengal nnd Warn to inspect 
t!ic school on I cfnlf of the Imversitt In 
the meanwhile the Institution had fnllen 
into tl c Inti graces of the Government of 
tlmt province Tie report submitted by 
the inspecting ofTcer through the Director 
wn\ Most tlnmagin,, to itffth October 
1*)07) Tie Svniicate sent n copy of the 
report to the authorities of the fciiooI nml 
demanded compliance with certain condi 
tions winch were based on the allegations 
contained therein (Julv J90M Tic rej Iv 
of the Secretary to tfie Governing rioilv 
is dnted the J4th \ugust llyos What 
followed will npjwar from the extract Irom 
the Minutes of the Smdicate (.2nd \ug ist 
1008) gnen IjcIow — 


Resolved— 

(i) That as the Ret* *<t U rtb in the report 
on the inspection of the ‘whool Dei artmeni tithe 
Hr aja Mohin Institution llansnl nr« <ii*j i led 
nntl the allegation* madengmnst the Inst t n on 
nit tint 1 alicnlly denied tht Nj ndicnit f n<l it n 
possible to ju Ice the ease fairly an 1 to pass <in> 

1 nil orders thereon without n thorough or I 
ir leftii 'ent mno ry 

In) That n Committee be nppn nte 1 to in 
vtstigate nn 1 rtport on tl c condition of the 
I raja Mohan Institution College an l *wl ool 
Department* with »ree |-11 reference to the allc 
{ration that the Govern ng Todr the instructive 
•tuff nnd the stu lent* haaetnVm part in poll 
tic cil notation and demonstration in such a 
manner nnd to such nn extent ns to prejudice 

its charncter os a place of sound education nnd 

d scipl ne , , 

(ii) That tie Committee consist of tic 
fotiovvmg members of tl e Senate 

Sir Cooroo Dans Hanerjce kr Ms V t~ I u 
P Ires lent 

The Jlon We Mr SI'S nhn 

I rofessor I Lruhl u i e k. v c s vri. 

J rofessor J A Lunnrngbam ui v c * it 
C s i 

pr Thibaut c I * Mi » V **■ . 

<i») That the Committee 1 e authorised to 
take evidence find to odoi t suih other menfurts 
ns mat be necessary to enable them to submit 
o full report in the matter 


(ft Tfcnt a copy of tl e above Resolution be 
forwarded to the t overament of Tastero I<i gal 
nnd Assam through the D rector ofl ubl elnstnic 
iionofthepr vmce with tic mt mation tint in 
order to make the innu eras full and satisfactory 
as posable it wooH be accessary t! at the 
Coremmcit dnill faro di lie ‘■‘i I calc with 
a statement of the ense against the Institution 


nnd should be prepared to rnpport the state 
me it br evi ’crce 

In) That tl e Oorerummt be further informed 
that tic etiltnce whKb tl ej may desire to 
nddi ce wdl be taken m Calcutta by the Commit 
tea who mil commence their proceedings early 
in November 

Ordered nl«o — 

Tl at n copy ©1 the foregoing Resolutions an 1 
Orders be forwncled to the Vcrctary to the 
Covrnurig Ho Jy < f ihc Ilraia Mol an Institution 
an I he be mlt rme I ll at tl e authorities of the 
Institution w 11 1 me n full opportunity of defen 
dmg the t position before the Lotnmittrc 

The Gov eminent of T n«tem IJtngal nml 
\ss im furnished the Srudieatc with n 
xtaUnunt of the ease against the Instittj 
tit n— it w as i ficatt file nnd only the first 
irtst dnunt— I ut declined to support the 
stmment In etidcnce The Committee 
therefore netcr met nnd the authorities of 
the Brajn Mohan Institution were not 
gn cn an opportumti of defending their 
I osition Itclorc them The situation thnt 
n >w nrosc w as curious During those 
fijlowmj, }iv« the Syndicate continued 
torccenc from the Director month after 
month charges if n more or less serious 
nature aj, mist the College nml the School, 
liul tikes were not allowed to have them 
tested by t! ur nuiO mmittec of inquiry 
AH Ut it t!ic\ could do was to transmit the 
c Jinniumcattun* to the Gotcrmng Body 
of the Institution nnd cnll for their replies 
The Stmbcate acting on these replies, as 
well as tl e reports of their own Inspector, 
Dr P K Ray who inspected the College 
year nftcr venr find with whom was nsso 
mated on one occasion Dr L R Matson 
of Dacca College nnd Mr II R James 
Principal nnd the late lamented Mr, J A 
Cunningham Professor of Presidency 
College who were deputed to visit it in 
1008 felt satisfied that it had been guilty 
of no offence which required seaercchustise 
ment But the Government of I astern 
Bengal nnd Assam could not sec eye to c\e 
v. till the Sj ndicatc tn this matter Thc\ 
withdrew the scholarship fights from the 
College and the School imposed other 
disqualifications upon them and ultimate 
Ij recommended more drastic measures 
to the Government of Indm Under these 
c reiimstancc* it is not too much to 
st ite were it not for the firm stand taken 



0„2 Till. Mora KK 11 \ 1! \\ I’OK 11! U Mill K, 1011 

bj the T lon’ble the A icc Clnnccllor imltlic .1 coi>r,.lcnt,al nrJ ■»« tile 

Sjntlicntt. of the Cita.lt. bmyp.h the „„ t „ 0 , r , irp „ c .toutr 1= «rtrf 

Brflji Mob ui Institution would h i\e long h . commuiucatuv it to tlic parties miirediatcir 
'll;© been a thing of the past cone true 1 and that he « unvulltn w tlat&nc 

Again take the case of the Siddhcswnn -ction Rhonld be tnl cn . . W i lM 

Ahlnj nGnnnlnslitution ivt Clmnclmrtnh. fo TI “ b l X",l» ’inn.’."-*.. «. M«d on 
(Dacca district) In 191o Mr Stapleton lllsboT ^ ml absentee and that m xiexx of tie 
Inspector of Schools, Dacca Dtuston in representation subsequently made he docs not 
Ins report on the school alter mal ing intend to press the object ton in Ins case 

sixteen disttnct allegations against it Icsolxed— 

remarked ‘ Its present management That Dr S P Sarlndlukarr and the umrer 
constitutes a erne menace to sound 1!S."iclfoS ami 

education and discipline The life of the report on tl c matter contained in the file ’ 
school w as in imminent danger , but the 

Sxnihcatc Aid not think it nght to The University Inspector inspected the 
condemn the school unheard they asked school in September last, but as the matter 

the Managing Committee for arcplx It w as is still pending \\ c shall close our narrntvi c 
promptly submitted and was forwarded here It is only ncccssan to add that 
by the Syndicate to the Director of Public during all these weary years of trouble, 
Instruction who again sent it for report one Sub Di\ isional Ofliccr of Munshiganj 
to Mr J \Y Gunn Inspector of Schools after another, European and Indian, aisited 
Dacca Dnision lhis officer held a two the School nnd remarked fax ourablx on it 
days’ inquiry m the school Cth and 7th Mr S Modak I c s .found it in March 1918 
March 1916 The report submitted by lum 4 in a flourishing condition , and Mr J N 
' Gupta ma ics Distract Magistrate of 

Dacca \ rote on the 13th January last 
‘Ilmxerend with interest the inspection 
notes of the S D 0 I entirely agree w ith 
the view s of the S D O and do not con 
sider any change in the constitution of the 
managing committee necessary ” 

The third case is that of the City 
Collegiate School Mymensingli Branch 
In July 1917 the Syndicate rcceixed a 
letter from the Director of Public Instruc 
tion Bengal forwarding a copx of n 
letter from Dr C P Segard Adxiser to 
Government on Physical Education, 
regarding the state of things obtaining at 


proxed by its silence that Mr Stapleton 
allegations had been succcssfullv met bv 
the Committee, and that their statements 
could not be contradicted Mr Gunn 
again inspected the school on the 5th 
September 1917 The only senous difficulty 
that now confronted it was Ins recom 
mendation in the report— this had also 
been demanded by the Unix ersity —that the 
Committee should be thoroughly reconsti 

tuted to thesatisfaetionoftheDep'artment 
It was reconstituted in October 1917 but 
not to the satisfaction of the Department 
for the Director took exception to the 
Secretary and three other members Once 


more the Syndicate asked the Managing the City Collegiate and Mnty unjay Schools 


Committee to explain matters and ... 
receipt of their representation requested 
the Director to state on what grounds he 
based his objection to the gentlemen re 
ferred to His reply will be found in the 
follow ing extract from the Minutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 10th January 1919 

G1 Rea 1 a letter from the Dnector ox Pnbl c 
Instru txon Bengal stat ng with reference to 
i«m*° « . h °u 5793 d ' lted the s *h November 


at Mymensingh in wlucli Dr Segard states 
that from the point of view of Hygiene 
Sanitation and Physical Education the 
two schools are impossible as Educa 
tionol Institutions that both hate close 
to a thousand students and the conditions 
and surroundings under which they are 
taught are simply xile that some of the 
class rooms are httle less than disease 


1915 tlat the in format e on regar! {"f f lighted "and 

SSS" "f tU 1 ■><>' II gh School .mtdated and holding the greatest number 

R« <b r\?' ded m 1,s Iett " N ° 't 104 can b ' crowde < 1 into then- doors and 
the 6th i.w, 1118 nod tfat that there ,sno arrangement for Physical 
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Training in anv of the Schools and (the 
Director) sugges*ing tbit as the school® 
ire independent of Government assistince 
and can apparently afford to ignore the 
Education Department the University 
should bring pressure to bear on the 
authorities of the two schools to remedy 
the state of things disclosed by Dr Segard 
whose report is in no way exaggerated 
e can speak onlv of th- City Collegiate 
School It could not be expected to 
survive such ruthless onslaught but it 
has The reason is the Syndicate never 
award punishment without giving a hear 
ing to the accused partv In the present 
case thev followed their usual practice and 
finding the explanation of the Managing 
Committee satisfactory allowed the 
matter to rest where it should We also 
understand that Dr Sadler and Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjec visited the 'cbool in 
1918 and were favourably impressed with 
it 

We would also in this connection draw 
the attention of our readers to the Follow 
ing remarks of Principal Heramba 
chandra Maitra who has been a Fellow 


confidence There s a sti<pcion sometimes 
vocal that th“ publ shed results of exaanna 
t ons are not invar aWj in accord with the i ork 
done Th s susp cion is dne m part to tLc system 
of grace marks formulated id the regulat ons 
partly to the read ness of crammers meetings 
to attend to con pin nts or representations from 
individual caud dates and generally to show 
indulgence 

Here also the University has been 
condemned unheard \ot onlv this The 
last sentence contains a venous charge 
against examiners Were they given by 
the Commission any opportunity to 
examine or reply to it ? The Hindu 
examiners have fared the worst of all 
The Commission have thought fit to allow 
a grave allegation against them to stand 
unchallenged It is to be found in the 
following words of theirs on page 203 
\ol II 

The protest (against the practice of requite- 
tug students to nr tc tl eir names on their 
answer books in a Id tion to the r roll numbers) 
comes very lavgelv from representative Musal 
mans who th nk that Musi m cand dates sufier 
under some d sab lit es compared with Hindu 
cand dates when the answers aw corrected by 
H ndn examiners 


of the Calcutta University for more than 
a quarter of a century and a member of 
the syndicate for a number of years 
( Modem Rene tv Dec 1917) 

There have been numerous instances in 
wl ich, the D rector after l ax ng forwarded a 
report on a school from an Inspector has mod 
fied his views on the Inspectors recommends 
tions after a d scuss on at a meet ng of the 
*'vnd cate There have been instances in which 
members of the Synd cate belonging to the 
Education Department have declared some of 
the demands ot na Inspector of 'Schools to be ab- 
soi tcVp uurca'Onahle 

purely a bodvconstitnted I ke the Svnd cate 
with about half the members belonging to the 
Education Department is no Jess qual lied than 
the Inspector to come to a n^ht conclusion as 
to the steps to be taken to pre'erve d «c [ I ne 
CoaiW»ray »w#awnf iir/wuwtaJ wot in which the 
Director and his subortl nates in the Syndicate 
have d scented from tl e d “c s on of that body ’ 

A Cilvpce \o\i\st Hindi. Lxvmineis 
Tlie Commission «nr (^ ol II, p 177) 

Hit Mr Worlsworth Fr ”c pal of the 
rrc leocy College and oiTc at mg D r «tor of 
Public Instruct on for Bengal makes the follow 
in gravest iter etits wh cl caarot be ignored 
Th tuner* ty does not command complete 


The present w nter has been an examiner 
for about twenty rears aud has worked 
Ins w av up from the Entrance to the Af A 
Examination To the best of his know 
ledge this sweeping charge is absolutely 
unfounded Mai we enquire why veteran 
examiners like Mr Herombachandra 
Maitra and Dr Brajcndranath Seal were 
not in tbeir oral end -nee interrogated on 
this point ’ 

\\c feel this omission all the more keenfv 
inasmuch as they adopted a different 
procedure which was the right one with 
regard to aw allegation made against 
the University by a Muhammadan wttfless 
Ther sav on the same page 

\xwab **jed Nawabaly Chandhury has 
uVxtwir uann'tVrrOinr iV fdc rvnr uiVivtr svbahntB 
one a Hindu the other a Masalman each of 
w hom accord ng to th a statement obtained 
3oJ marks at tfcc B A Exam nat on in 191B 
(the in n m tm for a pass be n«* 3C0J when the 
II ndo can 1 date was passed ami the Wusal nan 
xej'ctcd to sp te of the fact that the II ndtt 
cand dates marks were mode up m part of 9 
grace marks 

Vfter a careful inquiry mto this natter, 
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the Commission arme at the following 
conclusion 

II seems cleir to us that the case to which 
the Nav ab has draw a oar attention shows no 
evidence of inequality of treatment on the ground 
of race and no other such case has been brought 
to our notice Dr P J Bruhl the Registrar of 
the Umv crsitv stated m his oral evidence that 
mhis opinion there was no bias of the kind 
suggested 

The Umv crsitv is exonerated , but not a 
word about the Hindu examiners 
A Cuvrge Against 'the University am* 
the Commission’s Own Reply To It 
Mr Wordsworth has formulated 
another indictment against the Unit ersity 
We read on pages 381 2, Vol I 

Mr \\ C "Wordsworth (until lately Pnn 
cipal of the Presidency College) states that 
there is or appears to be a tendency in 
University policy to Tegard all colleges as of 
the same degree of untrnstw orthiness Cer 
tamly it has long been a cardinal belief among 
the staff of the Presidency College that there is 
in turn ersity policy a tendency to dimintsh the 
prestige importance and efficiency of the College 
in the interests of easy administration I may 
instance recent inspection reports in which 
after a few hours inspection the inspectors 
nttacl ed the carefully considered policy 
of the governing bodv in the matter of 
numbers and of the combination of sublets 
permitted in one of which also they attacked 
by name as not f tted for his position a gentle 
man of considerable academic distinction and 
experience whom one of the inspectors had 
himself commended in the higl est terms The 
belief which Mr Wordsworth and his late 
colleagues entertain may or may not be 
justifed But it is nn unhappy state of things 
not condociie to good work when such sus 
picions can be entertained by a body of able 
and reasonable men 


The result which followed from this system 
was a most regrettable feeling of distrust ana 
icalousy between the University and some ol 
its colleges The authorities of the colleges 
though realising the need for the University 
classes distrusted their efficiency owing to their 
large size and felt suspicions that the Unn ersity 
wished to crush ultimately their higher classes 
out of existence The professors in charge of 
the University classes w ere not slow to recipro 
cate the feeling and felt suspicious that the 
authorities of the colleges desired to have a 
monopoly of higher teaching c o as^ to be able 
to restrict its field (Vol II pp 47-48) 

The Presidency College could wot possibly 
claim as of right to provide and even if it 
advanced the claim it had not the means to 
provide for the efficient instruction of all 
graduates from all other colleges in the Unix er 
sity But even if the college could secure the 
means those students from the other colleges 
could not force themselves upon an institution 
which for the sake of efficiency, must have a 
manageable size (p 50) 

How things move in India 

How rapidly things move m India is 
best illustrated by the history of Post 
Graduate Teaching in the Calcutta Univer 
sity Such teaching was undertaken for 
the first time by the University m 1908, 
with two lecturers and 19 M A students 
In 1916 the number of the latter rose to 
1172 while that of lecturers and assistant 
professors reached 46 On the 20th October 
1916 the Government of India appointed 
a committee to consider the question of 
postgraduate studeuts m the university 
and its constituent colleges ‘ The unani 
nious report of this committee,’ we are 
quoting the language of the Report, "was 
presented on the 12th December 1916 


The principle laid down in the last 
clause is v cry sound but the observ ation 
seems to he a mild endorsement of Mr 
Wordsworth s indictment , at nnv rate it 
is not distinctly contradicted , and it does 
not appear that the University was m\ ited 
to state its own sulc of the case But 
we may lie mistaken Perhaps the follow 
mg passages in the Report, marl td bv 
Itidicial impartiality, and containing a 
lorough 'indication of the Umv crsitv, 
ere written m reply to its trnduccrx 
they arc extracted from the Chapter on 
Post Gr uluate Teaching and Research 


The Government 6f India after examining the 
report forwarded it to tlic University for coh 
sideration with the intimation that if the Senate 
accepted a scheme corresponding Substantially 
to that put forward by the Committee, the 
Government of India with the concurrence of 
the Government of Bengal would not raise 
any objection thereto The matter was ela 
obratclv discussed bv tl c Senate at four sittings 
and ult inn tel y regulations drafted on the 
lines of the report lv a sub-committcc wen: 
adopted with sight moderations These regu 
lations received the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council on the 20th June 1017, and 
ccnstitutc tie present U apter \I of the Uni 
' crsitv regulations (\ol II r , «-i) The 
machinery was rapidly constituted and the 
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ha?i^ h ' “'T*”' M announcement 

*r Mi on the 6th Safe'S 

liSf Gorerm,r General m Count J 

had decided to appoint a Commission tn 
inquire into the condition and prospects 

the ° f Cal ““'' <=°”S= 

, , e *l u estion of a constructive -policy in re- 
t° the queet, onset hieh ,? p re i„t s 
The members of the CommisLn ° 

S 7 n°?,* h e 14,11 Stptember 191? 

12th C ' i their first meeting on the 

after the ’ i’ “oath, 

been f™ . 5" pos ‘ S™du.ite clisses had 
neen tormed according to the re-nhtions 

IndT, J rd C *k°° ed t* ll ’ e ““"“"t of 
Corn ' and the result of the inquire of the 

Commission „ the reeomn.endat.o 7 of on 

mte 1 ree ° 1 " s ‘™ ct,0 " of ll " system lust 

introduced Surely the rate of progress m 

this case is amazing It * ould be interest 
rn to note by way of contrast for how 
many years Ur Gokhale s Primary Edu 
cation Bill is hanging fire 


Scvriirso Co\deh\ vrio\ 

OF THE U\TV EHSIT\ 

It is stated on p 07 lol I that the 
regulations required to give effect to the 
Uni ires, ties let of 190* were framed b„ 
sunll committee appointed he the Govern 
ment of India and presided oter bv Mr 
t”') Asutosh Mooker,ee, 
and that they constitute a thorough 
careful and honest attempt to cam out m 
detail the principles laid dow n m the Act 
The fact ,s admitted on all hands that the 
UnnersiU.as theCommiss.on found it was 
the creation of the most pre-eminent of its 
Vice Chancellors who was at the lead of 
its affairs for eight, long y ears and piloted 
U safe through many a shoal and sand 
* h r who,e nj ' isterftl1 presence is 
still felt in every direction thongh he 
ceased to be its offcial ch.ef five veari ago 
Mr Wordsworth bitterly complains tli at 
ofreomt aears the University » mte preta 
tion of the needs of the public it serves has 
been mainh injured b\ one dominant 
personality, with much resultant unrest 


of the University of CafcSh Tht/s^ 

eauM«m’5ut" , S;°” I",?”* 1 “ Paring 

jects but offers no sjnthesjs If \ Cache f sub " 
communicates no nuchnis of l.f kn ?, H ledge 
It IS dull not so much because T/fZl tion ^ t 
ml reso trees as because ,t is pooi m mafe - 

J^fsust *TK ssul; 

ind deiclopcd „nd„ the n1lV™rfS”,X’ g '‘ l 
°i res'll,,, ee,„X t ", 

P°.S ,r,«m3m”ee” 0 nh'„ , e” n,rt ,”' *° » 

the l n lersitv Most of the tf^t^tions of 
it h.eli theComm,,, onhVvel.s *° 

unprohttble The ft , "" d ■“ d 

are marled by intellectual Ln,rtr *dy 

.ho»s„, elfin /»3Se o,„ *s ™ 

And this ,s bow theComm, ss, on snm on 
the discussion of the elimination 3 
of the reformed L Diversity — ^jstem 

the ".«S°e"' b sTsIX,77 t SLff*"- »» 

irx* a sSTAni/jf $■ 

mmd a leniency sometimes neglect n”the L- the 
responsib lity of the Un versity to thennM 8 ™'.? 
tend ng to class the less with the * ,nd 

students the number of fa hires w 
hn ency the sterilising influenced f I hat 
Z'” m on both Itnchtr. nod t,«|ht LdVh' 
consequent crying waste nf tb. * and tfle 
the youth of Benia! th c J , * ' i"*' 1 ' Sencc of 
been brought lionfe to us by the ,lavc 

evidence from witnesses of T,ncw S 

community as w ell aq bv irh*7 8crtl0n ®f tl e 
have seen bv wbat we ourselves 


The above forms «ad reading for 

^TatTs^ntof?!- 

cnnUstgn the Report without 

Not sitreciation or Run atc' 

.... „ CotLEGES 

The Commissioners are vm generous 
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m their appreciation of the missionary 
colleges of Bengal and their report on 
them is prefaced with a warm tribute of 
praise 

The influence which has been exercised by the 
missionary colleges upon the dev elopment of 
Education m Bengal has been of the highest 
i aluc and importance No colleges wield a 
deeper influence over the minds of their students 
none have a stronger corporate spint The 
influence of the missionary teachers o\er the 
mtud of their students is doubtless farther 
deepened by the fact that they have obviously 
undertaken their work from mo motives of self 
interest They approach more nearly to the 
spirit of the old Hindu guru than many college 
teachers m modern Bengal * 

This may be no more than what is 
deserved , but read side by side w ith it the 
bald description of the four first grade 
private colleges in Calcutta does not 
appear to be particularly sympathetic, or 
free from racial bias We read on page 
422 Vol I - 

These four colleges— the Ripon the Yidyn 
sagar the City and Bangabasi— very closely 
resemble one another in the main features of 


* 'We have no desire to speak against 
missionary professors But if they with 
their handsome salaries and comfortable 
anil sometimes palatial residences can be 
said to have obviously undertaken their 
work from no motives of self interest vve 

cannot understand why the same thing cannot 
be said of many Indian professors whose 
academic careers were brilliant and who after 
decades of service have far smaller incomes than 
many of their former class-fellows of inferior 
academic standing follow mg other professions 
We personally know Indian professors who 
chose teaching as a calling m preference to more 
lucrative professions open to them Indian 
pro essors are not and have not been vv anting 
who have conformed to the ideal of the Hindu 
gvru to some extent 

As the commissioners refer to the deep influ 
cnce vv lcldcd by the missionnrv colleges over the 
minus of tl eir students we only refer to bat 
uO not v sli m this connection to characterise 
the influence produced on the minds of the Hindu 
y' thc of compulsory attendance 
Masses though they do not believe m 
l ? he influence wielded over the 
students by the two scales of 
m„-?onari r „ ‘J e ra ««ionan and brown non 
same . i b ro lessors for doing vx orh of thc 
Kpatltc ' \% w rnn d th * provision of 

professors and ^^tenuMionun 

wry deep though not &c , *\ n,5 ° 

loners j? C 


their w orl in the huge numbers of students 
with which they have to deal and in the whole- 
sale and mechanical way in which they 
necessarily have to treat them m the verv 
inadequate proportion between their teachers 
and their pupils , in the small salaries and 
insecure tenure* which they offer to most of their 
teachers and m the most total absence of any 
effective social life among their students They 
are in fact, huge coaching establishments for 
examination wherein the human element in 
education is inevitably almost non-existent ’ T 
Not a single statement here as absolute 
ly untrue, but the sum total produces an 
impression which does great injustice to 
these four Colleges “To tell truth, rightly 
understood * says R L Stevenson * is not 
to state the true facts but to convey a 
true impression , truth m spirit not truth 
to letter, is the true veracity ’ A foreigne 
unacquainted with India willconclude from 
a perusal of the Report that the private 
colleges are doing no useful work, and 
meeting no insistent demand Is it 
the fruit of these Colleges that thej 
ha\e to cater to the needs of huge 
numbers, and that their classes are full 
to over flowing > It is idle to assert 
that when eight or ten thousand students 


college? '-Ed 110 !/™ ° f CVery ° De ° f thcse four 
t The editor of this Review’ w as a pupil in 
loZ G ° Vern “ en i, col hge a missionary 
college and a private coHege He does not wish 
,Xl a ' ly comparisons but be ovv es it to his 
professors in the private college to sav that 
S ^'iT e n0t “ fcnorto his otlier professors 
m teaching capacity and certainly not m 
nn t ?*f* erc,,e beneficial influence 

on the character of their pupils Is there much 
more social life among the students of govern 
ment and missionary colleges than in private 

callv more or less’ Are not government and 
missionary colleges also coaching estabh liraents 
!? m , n f re!ltcr less cstent ? Is the human 
CduCntl ° n COnSpiCUOllS t)V its 

occurred m the four Vni.*f lhs,on,ha ' e not 
hut have occurred c~ ™ * w pn i ate ColI ^ es 
the latest V ? Presidency College 

Pr ° fcssor 



the report of the Calcutta university commission 




^«r£,T^‘:L!'i'" h " t ;. s P' a . k of the 


„ '' t T tis * fect , of ‘ I "P™s.denc y College 
is not mentioned initsn«nn m ™. , ge 

de^naSory cVuse^ * tU ** 


r™°» «*«i here speak of the denunciatory clause n ™V na °‘ a 

anarchical movement in Bengal They hipon and the Off, Coif rep ° rt ontbe 

SBSS“: ESaSi 

Sheefo t 'T r,S '; St ' PP ' d “ 10 ■ ,fr ‘> td " isdenfanded hy thehef Kevnfh "T 
laeih ties for education hot, ever imperfect the Uniters, t, rX th. 8 T?.’ ° f 
it rrnght hem their opinion to, s £rge“ College Hhad a bmlLn of ,t ° !C ' ly 
number as possible If nnybod, ,, Mirt^pnr Street n.hei K ", °'™ at 13 
Marne ,t is not certainly these private old svLm vX e ° i°? 8 7 the 

College, it hieh have everted themselves to adequate to its purfose Th IT* T‘ e 
u ‘'”°rf to carry out loyally of the Neti RegtSatfons led to nnf"**'™ 
Stations of the Umvem.ty and expansion of CoBemate rfnentmu I *?“ 
Amnn^'th tbe standard insisted on by it the ™sh of numbers tendered it absid tT 
Urn Tom t "' ch '? “ «I“M colleges^ did 'ndispensable for the cSSge to St T 
the Commission find none tvhS had ™rv premises The large nfre ilia *° 
° b "' >osl T ondertafeo their ttork from Amherst Street ehatnetfnsed by the“r 
n 7 ° f H t, 7 eS ° f se,f mtfrest ’ W e are ore- ™>ss on ns not . 9 0m 


V‘j hy ” ul scil interest ' We are pre- 
ceded from naming those who are still 
living distinguished educationists who 
have grown gray in the service of their 
country and whose self sacrifice in the 
cause of education is freely acknowledged 
7t! -Province But teachers hke 

the late Mr P X Lnhm Mr N N Ghose 
ur Rnmendra Sundar Tmedi and Mr 
Kajendranath Chatterjee might have been 
accorded bv the Commission a humble 
measure of recognition Besides we are 
not prepared to admit that the difference 
between the types of colleges under discus 
sion is really a<* wade ns it is made to 
appear m the Report but good taste 
seals our bps for comparisons are 
odious 

The following passage occurs on pa<res 
424-5 Vol I 


The Spoil and the City Colleges have 
rereotlv acqu red large new busings pad for 
partly by pm ate snhscr.pt on s and partly bv 
Government grants. They are not fll-des ^ed 
for ther purpose but the purpose whch has 
governed their des gn is that of providing 
accommodation for innumerable lectures tS 
immense classrs nf u... 


miss on as not dl-designed butaW 

authority^ the^rVresident^njarkcd^tha^it 

Governiag Body of the College Ire Zt 

■£«» J^'STSS^S “a- ” 

olf and a fresh home foX for at 

coi, , fom' tSb0 .° ldb 't. P “ !U “" ! for toirffy' 
conforming to the regulations of 
Uu.ver.itj the remodelljj „f “ h °f “» 
human being could have „ n,Cft no 
antiapate ? ^ a " the P***um to 


antiapate 

the great tradition of Duff ^ 
enlightenment of our readers «•!,„ tte 

know what that tradS h ° “ ay not 


accommodation for* innumerable lecturS tf enlightenment of our naders . the 

immense classes of students not that of pro- L / , °'J„ what tb at tradition is 7 , 0t 
^«if a TK mefo f lT,n Sso«<tes of teachers ind the following extract from n^r ? ake 
pupil*. They ^ do^ not find spare for nests of Alexander Duff by Dr Geotge Smttb^^ 
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“I have never ceased to pronounce the system 
of giviilg a high English education, without 
religion, a blind, suicidal policy. On the other 
hand, for weighty reasons, I have never ceased to 
declare, that if our object be, not merely for our 
own aggrandisement but very specially for the 
welfare of the natives, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more effective plan can be 
conceived than that of bestowing this higher 
English education in close and inseparable 
alliance with the illumining, quickening, beauti- 
fying influences of the Christian faith. The 
extension of such higher education, so combined, 
would only be the means of consolidating and 
perpetuating the British Empire in India, for 
years even ages to come, vastly, yea almost 
immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit 
of both." (P. 266.) 

The passage quoted above forms part 
of a statement prepared by Dr. Duff in 
1853, when the great educational des- 
patch of the East India Company was 
under debate. Twenty-three years before 
this, he landed in India. When he present- 
ed his letter of introduction to General 
Beatson, he was advised to visit at once 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, and among “the 
providential combination, of circum- 
stances, which culminated in the Scottish 
evangelisation of the Hindus by educa- 
tion," the biographer of Duff counts “the 
help of the one Hindu whom English 
teaching had led to find the living God." 
For the material assistance which our 
great countryman rendered to Dr. Duff 
in founding his school, the forerunner of the 
present Scottish Churches College, we 
refer our readers to the pages of his 
biography. Rammohun Roy also “em- 
phatica))}' deciared that all tnec education 
ought to be religious, since the object was 
not merely to give information, but to 
develop and regulate all the powers of the 
mind, the emotions, and the workings of 
the conscience.” As he expresses himself 
in his letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst, he “looked forward with pleasing 
hone to the dawn of knowledge” in India 
and “offered up thankstoProvidenceforin- 
spinng the most generous and enlightened 
nations of the West with the glorious 


ambition of planting in Agia the Arts and 
Sciences of Modern Europe.” But his 
object was not exactly that which Dr. 
Duff had in view. For, as his English 
biographer, Miss Collett observes, “the 
prospect of an educated India, of an India 
approximating to European standard of 
culture, seems to have never been , long 
absent from Rauimobun’s mind ; and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance 
for his countrymen the political rights 
which progress in civilisation inevitably 
involves.” Has the spirit . of /‘Hie 
tribune and prophet of New Indian'* died 
out in the land of his birth ? ,If the 
Scottish Churches College embodies the 
great tradition of Duff, did not the 
Commission find a single college where the 
tradition of Rammohun Roy was silently 
and unobtrusively working among his 
countrymen,? Was it not the noble enthusi- 
asm in the cause of national uplift created 
by him that led Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Mr. Surendranath Baneijea 
to found the colleges which, along with 
two others in Calcutta, have developed 
into “immense and populous institu- 
tions” ? It is delicate for us to .speak Q f 
City College ; but we have no hesitation 
in stating the bare truth that it was the 
spirit and ideal of Rajah Rammohun Roy 
which inspired the late Mr. A. M. Base 
and Pandit Sivanath Sastri, just taken 
away from us, in establishing City School 
in 1879. The self-denial of some of the 
members of the staff — self-denial not only 
m respeet ofpny and prospects, hut that 
of an acuter form, to wit, foregoing the 
pleasure of doing intellectual work that 
might have lived— has been ignored by the 
Calcutta University Commission ; but th^y 
will find consolation where the Maker of 
Modem India found it— they will find it in 
the thought that their "motives n re 
acceptable to that Being who beholds i n 
secret and compensates openly.” 

Rajanikakta Gun*., 
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THE SUGAR PROBLEM 


T HE Government’s appointment of a 
committee of experts to. consider 
what may be called the sugar problem 
of India will be w elcomed by every one in 
the country who knows something of oar 
sugar industry or is interested in the 
systematic and scientific examination of 
all Indian industries In fact many will 
feel that the Government has moved not a 
day too soon in this matter "When we 
note the various activities initiated or 
promoted by the Government as well as by 
the various scientific and technical associa 
tions in America England and Germany 
with the object of consolidating those 
industries which may ha\ e suffered during 
the war or which mar have been started 
onlj after the war broke out we cannot 
but deplore the absence of corresponding 
efforts in India where the need of such 
investigations is perhaps greater 

As the committee is appointed pnmanly 
to investigate and advise as all prelum 
naiy committees should be the Govern 
ment communique does no more than 
merely suggest some aspects of the whole 
problem \\ hile the report and the advice 
of the committee will be awaited with 
great eagerness it maj not be out of place 
to indicate here some standpoints which 
are necessarily involved in any systematic 
inqauy of the sugar problem 

The sugar problem arises out of several 
very different considerations And although 
of all the standpoints from which the 
problem may be regarded the Indian 
standpoint is naturally and necessarily 
the one which will appeal to us roost 
and which will have a decisive influence 
on the ultimate decisions arrived at 
there are some other standpoints also 
which cannot be ignored and which for 
all that w e know are so intimately asso- 
ciated with the whole problem that they 
are sure to influence the inquiry and even 
the final conclusion' One of these w hich 


has not been referred to in the Govern 
meats communique is the British stand 
point It arises, not merely from the 
interests of Britain but also from the 
broader interests of the British Empire 
It is not suggested that there is any 
necessary conflict of interests between 
India and Britain m this case merely 
because there are two distinct standpoints 
It may as well be and we hope will 
actually be that the two different stand 
points may strengthen the whole case of 
the reform of the sugar industry and may 
quicken the efforts m the same direction 
The sugar problem of Britain and of 
the British Empire which as we said is 
vitally related to the sugar problem of 
India will be clear from the following 
considerations The British Empire is the 
greatest sugar producer in the world the 
total production in 1917 18 being about 
4% million tons Owing to deficient ram 
fall in India later on the sugar produced 
m India and consequently in the British 
Empire declined and the last has now come 
down to 3% million tons The Empire s 
consumption of sugar however is still 
greater and may be taken as 614 million 
tons for the corresponding period If wc 
deduct the 3 859 330 tons produced by the 
Empire from the 6 2 22 030 tons consumed 
we arrive at the shortage of 2 362 700 
tons or in round numbers 214 md'ion 
tons in the year In spite therefore of 
the British Empire producing more sugar 
than any other single state m the world 
it is yet indebted to foreign countries for 
something over one third of its total 
consumption Looking to the importance 
of sugar in our duly life the dependence 
to such an extent on foreign countries 
cannot be contemplated with equani 
mity and thoughtful people who desire 
to see the British Empire quite selfsuffi 
cienthire already been actively engaged 
in studying this problem 
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A detailed study of the figures reveals 
some more interesting facts. The most 


in this Indian group. As the total short- 
age of about 8 lakhs tons in the Indian 


some more inicrcsung msw. ; , , 4 « 

important fact which emerges out is that group is made ttp, to the extent ol a muc 
it is the United Kingdom which is chiefly more tlinu one-third, by the sugar surplus 
responsible for this shortage, because while of some of the British dominions, name j 
it consumes an exceedingly large amount Fiji, Mauritius and some of the \ cs 


it produces none. The Board of Trade 
returns for the import of sugar in the 
United Kingdom from all sources,- arc 
about 19 VS lakhs tons for the year ended 


Indies islands. The remaining tu o-tlurds 
is made up by imports froin fomgn 
countries chiefly Java. The situation^ in 
the United Kingdom is more instructive. 


UUUUV 4 •f-/2 lillklia WHS IU> vimvu — V O 7 - . - 

31st December 1913 (ic., before the war). The shortage was chiefly made up. before 
and 13 lakhs tons for the year ended 31st the war, by the beet-root sugar made in 
Deccmlier 1018. According to Mr. J. W. Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 

between themselves were responsible for 
G5 per cent of the total imports in the year 
1913. Of this Germany alone contributed 
47 per cent or nearly half, of the total sugar 
consumed in the United .Kingdom, end 
Austria-IIungary 18 percent. Cuba came 
next with 11 ’5 per cent, Netherlands 


According to Mr. J. W. 

Macdonald’s calculations, the shortage 
of 23V6 lakhs tons of sugar in the year 
may be explained as under: about 18 
lakhs tons as due to the imports in 
the United Kingdom, 8 lakhs tons as due to 
the imports in India, and 3 lakhs surplus 

due to Fiji, West Indies, and Mauritius. „ 

This surplus usually found its way to with a little less than 10 per cent, and then 
India, consequently India’s dependence on other foreign countries with still smaller 
sugar produced outside the British Empire percentages. It maj be noted that, the 
was reduced by that amount, and came .amount of British-made sugar imported 
up to somewhere between 5 and G lakhs in 1913 in the United Kingdom was 
tons. ' scarcely 4 per cent of the total imports. 

Thus the United Kingdom and India The following table will make the. position 
(in this ease we include under India Ceylon, clearer. 

Imports of Sugar Into the United Kingdom. . , , . .. 

(Board of Trade Returns 1913 ) , ' 

Amount of Amount of Raw Total Amount Fcrcentnge of Total 

Sugnr Imports. 


Source. 


Germany 
Austria-IIungary 
Cuba 

Netherlands 
Total Foreign 
Total British 
Total Imports 

Hongkong, North Borneo, 


Refined Sugar 
4.G5.453 2 
1,08,063 85 

1,78,566 0 
0,22,254 5 
290 25 
9,22,544-75 


4,72,026 0 
1,60,858 45 
2,24,227 3 
11,207-7 
9,74,905 2 
71,729 45 
10,46,714 65 


0,37,479 2 
3,58,922 3 
2,21,227-3 
1,89,771-3 
18,97,239 7 
- 72,019 7 
19,69,259 4 


47 per cent, nearly 
18 , „ „ 

11% „ „ 

10 „ 

90 % „ ,-, * 

3% „ 1 * 


P 0 , — — — f Sarawak, As soon ns the war broke out,' ntore 

Straits Settlements, Singapore, ..Malacca, than half of this sugar-supply was cut off 
Penang and Cyprus) arc chiefly responsible and 'but for the timely assistance from 
for this huge deficit. There is however Cuba', the people of the ’United* Kingdom 
one difference in the cases of the two, and would have had to face a veritable sugar 
it is this that while the United Kingdom starvation. The figures for the year 
does not produce any sugar, India itself ending on the 31st December 1918 veia- 
? 77 la - r S e T a !? oun , t The , otl > er dearly bring out the fact that Cuba alone 
no? nrodno 4 ' 3 ' VlU ‘ Ind ‘ a 5!’ OTe “ s °- do ? u PP , i 0<J nearl y 08 sugar-cane-sugar 


per cent to 16‘S per cent, while 



the sugar problem 


Source 

Cuba 

Java 

Peru 

Mauritius 
Bn West Ind « 
^cmerara 
Total r ore cn 
Total British 
Total 


Imports oC Sugar Into the Unit'd Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Returns 1918) 
A Ts°U n sl° s ”r 01 A S , °"J T ° m Total Amount 


492 do 

4 1"0 6a 
2 303 7 
3 3o 
12 033 0 
0 518 3o 
21 5ol 3o 


Raw Sugar 
8 23 900 7 
1 86 192 7 
41 69o 9 
94 41" Oa> 
o9 490 a 
56 423 1 
10 73 710 “a 
2 10 382 3a 
12 84 099 10 


Tons 

8 23 900 7 
1 86 GS5 63 
41 69o 9 
98 oSS 2 
01 794 4a 
56 4' , G 45 
10 8a 749 75 
“> 19 900 7 
13 Oo 650 4a 


Percentage 
t per cent 


SwsassS-s 
~ WtiM 

wmmk 

W ^ ne r- aDdSUggeStl0nS for consohda It easy to import Empire made 
ting the Empire s raw materials the which has yet to be made in suffilw 
Empires manufactures and the Empires amountsand willeventhenh-iT-pfnt. * Meil j 
trades with this object have been so m 

favourably received as to indicate a move therefore is not that which of A 1 l es . t,on 
nre? direction of some hind of foreign powers w ill ultimately hold^heficTd 

preference for the Empire s articles The but that w hether the United Kmcrdbm 

° f 1 w 3 i haS al " nd 3 r made a C7er be able to do without both of them 1 


'“i"* uiia aire iuj maae 

move with respect to hides But sugar IS 
a commodity of still greater importance 
It is no longer an article of luxury but an 
article or daily necessity particularly in 
the United Kingdom w here the con sump 
tion of sugar per capita of the populati. 


- .nuiumuoun ot them 

Th-'n TV b S fro ” ' Vltbln **« 

Empire The British Empire itself miIst 
enter into a straggle truth these mals 
and must be deteraimed fo otl 
its dependence on foreign po „ers wdl 

increase shll further noth the conseqnlnt 
certainty of extreme 


*““*.“* 1 ^* '■upiia or tne population increase still further with the P nn,.e, ' 
-snearlj 90 lbs per year-one of the highest certainty of eitreme embaremmS 
in the whole world It is of supreme int someoeisions mUarrassmeat on 

portancc for the United Kingdom to be Amone the tannm 
altogether independent of foretgn sugar and started ones the 
which in other words means that the sugar bv the United Kinm^T *°?r °^* ,ect 
production of the Empire must increase by this object beet root cultfvit^ 1 ^ . 
ahttlc more than 23 lakhs of tons per been 

The consideration of the future is com promismg >er The t UnitedKi t ^,i 1 ^ 0t i a ^ a11 
plicated by the fact which is in danger of w most of the requisites I S ladcl ?S 
being o^rlooked but is nonetheless true beet sugar industry and me-* *? c, * S8 fi>l 
that as soon as Germany and Austria land experienced farmers miiii 7 In 
Hungary (or w hat remains of them) are knowledge Because it is w ell L tecan ^ C£d 
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tic beet-sugar indnstir is one of the most largely mnde in India, hns, on the otte 
liiililv scientific industries on the co itinent hnnd, a very lotv suRar-eontent. iuese 
and it cannot be at once planted even in a factors have mystified n lai^c rummer ol 
country like England. earlier investigators who in despair of 

A larger concensus of opinions seems to ever getting at the trutlr have i S cn £™'> 
point out the dcsirahilitv of increasing the omitted India’s share in the V orld s total 
productive capacity of those parts of the production of sugar. It is however possible 

to work with the available fibres, whose 


productive capacity of those parts 
British Empire which arc themselves large 
sugar producers. It will becasier to expand 
a growing industry than to start an 
altogether new one. Attention therefore 
turned to those dominions which 


limitations may be borne in mind. 

There was a time when Indian sugar 
was exported to Europe and to England 
even : we do not know what was the total 


have a surplus to export and in which production in those times. But it is true 
conditions of expansion arc suitable, that Indian sugar was driven from this 
M though Jamaica, Trinidad and some field, which was ultimately possessed by 
others can very well respond and give European beet-sugar. India began even to 
larger returns, most of them are faced import sugar, and within the last few 
with a shortage of labour, which cannot years has imported something between 5 
be supplied except by immigration, parti- to 9 lakh tons per year. Most of it was 
cularly from India. Moreover, even if this cane-sugar, but there was also a small 
difficulty were solved, it is doubtful if the amount of German and Austrian beet- 
increase will go to make up the full dc- sugar. , 

ficit, as their capacities could not conceiv* Is it possible for the tables to be so 
ably be so far augmented. completely turned that instead of import- 

. India is apparently the only country jng 5 to 9 lakh tons per. year, India may 
within the Empire that could possibly produce so much sugar that after satis- 
solve the whole problem. Expectant eyes fying the home demand, it may have 
are therefore turned to India, and one enough to export to the United Kingdom? 
cannot resist the conclusion that the The normal production may be taken Some- 
Government inquiry is, in part at least, where between 28 and 32 lakh tons pC r 
inspired by Imperial considerations. year. This will have to increase more 

\Ye may briefly go into the problem of than 1V& times. While no one can dogmatise 
the^ Indian Sugar, Why : India — a country on this subject, the following points can 
which itself imports 5 to 8 lakh tons of be, and have been, urged, in favour of the 
sugar per year is looked upon as capable view that the Empire’s deficit might be 
of furnishing the whole Empire’s sugar, made up by India. r 

frihst is the basis of tin's expectation and Cl) There is already a very large sugar 
what are the difficulties to be necessarily industry in Indid. It is obviously more 
overcome. . advantageous to improve and expand it 

It is a fact that of all the countries in than to make experiments elsewhere. With 
the world, India possesses the largest regard to the possibility of expansion, (2) 
acreage for cane. It is also a fact that India possesses plently of land and lab< Jur 
till recently, India was the largest producer without which the industry cannot 
of sugar of any country in the world, established anywhere. Evidentlv, it ig 
tv 11: +i S ° nly T er y recently that Cuba has better and easier to employ the' Indian 
taxen the premier position, India standing labour in India than induce it to emiet-nte 
must also be recorded to other sugar-producing colonies. From 
taperfaftl 5 Brltish Ind j a aK ^ the Indian’ s^osvn standpoint, in vhiwof the 
tC d the y are much more so in extremely disgraceful treatment 

-*-* --alofthe^omlnlons'aT^vi^o 

wtaisiy greater h th^ i0l l 5.^$“ ‘ S I ?? lan labourers . * will be neither desk- 
*», th?S r or raw abl ' possible to take oat a W 

4 raw au £ ar which is number of Indians to the colonies. As 
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for P ™ T “”a notonotis Lt't“S dSt"™ aS!M!t: V ,to ' 7 thflttk ' 
tte yield of sugar f rom th , M, ,‘S S “”P'™Ue That there arc 

extremely low First of all about 90 * n cannot ** denied, but the 

per cent of the total sugar-cane area grow s effort ”* ° njr ® hmtaIate the 

ssr 'fs 

■wasted and alloa ed ? to dec"j "for the "7 “” !tl “ s '>7 K 

iHiiliWP 

Scd° t„ ! ”rir^Li3y sa*s s* 

Of the cane that does find its way to some nties even have not^futlv 

k.nd of mill, the ordinary mill worked with importance ofnlavmirthl.r^ !f C 

bullocks manages to take only 50 per cent progress of this Sat nZSUFLl* > 

£S e i£t Ce .»‘f e rCmaming 50 ^ Cent introduction If the reforms couWnot 
conJ™d i ^ “ sugar making ,s be expected to be very quick * 

concerned Another 25 per cent may be The question of land „ i 

put down as the loss due to the use of the involved? and will offer another diffiaStr 
open pans for evaporating the solution It IS well that the sugar<omr£tt« 
The introduction of better mechanical will make inquiries on the point (£ 
appliances as well as the application of washes, however, that they wnllearrvC 

more science to all the departments of their enqmry with an open ^d midThat 
S “ kT *22*“*, ,s b , onnd to affect tbe 6nal when Government nayq their ad™ 

J»e d Thus ‘ in the Northern Provinces, as to the extent to which ‘WolidaW 
including the United Provinces Panjab, of the areas under cane is possible ” 

Bihar and Onssa Bengal which together will also senously consider the desimhJb^T 
constitute 91 6 per cent of the total sugar of reducing thestrength ofthe small holdtS 
growing area ol India, where for the most While large scale fanmng may be 
part thin canes are grown the average for a more efficient mdustrv Cl 
y,e . ld °L S ? gar m the cnrrent J car was another aspect of small farmin'* L 

only 0 72 ton per acre On the other hand, develops individual responsihihHr hlcb 
R t P r Vm ,T u Madras * initiatfve, aud has been said to fcdW 

Bombay and Sind, where thick canes are great service in the West Indm UU^A ^ 
grown, the average yield of sugar was time of stress as pmntTd out ^ 

1 95 tons peracre * With a larger applies Carmody From the people’s stamlr ?°f 
lion of scientific improvements some too, the disappearance ofa lar^rfe r 
persons hope to see the yield nse to 4 or small independent landholders Son ot'S 
even 5 tons per acre No doubt it will take welcomed as they are caoablenf “ ot “ 
a long time before this yield becomes T eiy important part Sthe neoo ^ * 

general but it may be remembered that , s needed is voluntary coSSt What 
m Hawaii, where the greatest benefits of their part, so that they tlo ° oa 

science to the cane-sugar industry are organised mdustrv while P a Iar S« 

perceived, the average is 5 tons per acre individuality ^ retaining their 

Much might be written in favour of One of the knottiest of the « w 

this hue of reasoning , much might also be the question of protcctio Al™* ' Vl11 
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ultimately science a letter protection 
than a tnrifT-w nil, it « undeniable that fo f 
some years to come the cane-sugar industry 
of India ns well of the rest of the British 
Umpire will have to receive adequate 
protection, if it 1ms to satisfy the needs of 
the whole Umpire. Sugar however has 
Ixxn the sport of politicians and economists, 
and so long ns there is no certainty of the 
Government’s attitude, large capital cannot 
l>c expected to go out, which it must do 
in order to effect the necessary improve* 
ments and the expansion in the industry. 
Moreover it has l>cen agreed at the Peace 
Conference and in the constitution of the 
League of Nations that economic harriers 
should he removed ns far ns possible. 

After granting that the conditions for 
the Indian sugar industry may become 
very favourable, there is another likelihood 
which will be attendant on any increased 
production. And it is that with more 
sugar being produced in the country, it is 
very likely that more also will be absorbed 
in the country itself The consumption of 
sugar per capita is very low in India, vix , 
only 17 lbs. per year ; it may therefore 
iuctca.sc, wad thus the extra production 
will not all go to make up the Umpire’s 
shortage, or in other words, much larger 
increase in production will be necessary 
than the actual amount of the shortage. 

It is a very happy sign that the Govern- 
ment of India have seriously started to 
tackle this problem, which nppears all the 
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more difficult when viewed from. nn Im- 
perial standpoint. The committee of 
inquiry has the licnefit of the assistance of 
Mr. J*. W. Mncdonnld, a West Indian 
expert who has shown a masterly grasp 
of the whole problem, and of the Hon. 
I.nlnbhni Snnmldns, one of the leaders of 
finance and industry in Bombay. It might 
have l>ccn letter if in addition to the two 
Indians already appointed on the com- 
mittee, there hail !>cen at least one more, 
hkc, say, Sir V. C. Ray, to represent the 
Indian chemical industry. 

It may be added that n very important 
conference on this subject, was organised 
by the Society of Chemical Industry of 
London. Early in 1917 the Society 
appointed a committee to make inquiries 
about and submit a report on the produc- 
tion and consumption of sugar w ithin the 
Umpire. The committee submitted its pre- 
liminary report in a conference held on the 
lGth of July 1919, and much of the infor- 
mation in this article is based on tins report 
ns well as on the speeches subsequently deli- 
vered in the conference. It should be noted 
that Mr. Macdonald’s statement was per- 
haps the best that was made on the occasion. 
It was also announced in the meeting that 
“The . British Umpire Sugar Research 
Association” was established, backed by 
thirteen powerful Empire sugar trade 
associations, and representing millions 
of capital. 

Kantilal C. Panova. 


A WORD ON HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN INDIA 


W ITH the commendable object of 
showing the new writers in the 
field of Indian History the right 
road to success, Mr. Vincent Smith has 
reviewed a good number of recently pub- 
lished works tt* 


new ; n ‘he statement that the writers 
should be free from bins and should pursue 
n strict screntilie method, but we earmot 
afford to disregard the words 1 of the 

EJMSls *>» 


sSSESSSS 

rase 



A WORD 0\ T HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN INDIA 


is exactly why we feel called upon to 
«anime carefully w hat Mr Snath has srnd 
in his paper 

_-J£i S i ° utl \ be P ns l>y deploring the 
of «■' English people it 

interest m the subject of Indian History 
l > e may mention relevantly m this connec- 
telegram of the 4th 
S’ 7 nbc / l 919 ' iaforras ns that Sir 
'-aaries Lyall in welcoming the members of 
Various learned societies to a meeting 
m Condon convened to discuss Oriental 
questions of archaeological interest has 
said that the present condition of things 
in -India has made it essential that a 
thorough endeavour should be made to 
understand the Indian mind We know 
ver 7 httle how the apathetic English people 
can be made to take interest m the affairs 
01 qr how the Indian mind both 

p-naent and modern can be interpreted to 
them aright it is howerer a matter of 
Vital importance with us that we should 
,n ^ e *P r *t our history correctly to ourselves 
As the chief practical use of history is (as 
has been nicely put bv Iliyce) to deliver us 
from plausible historical analogies and as 
to touch successfully the heart and the 
nimd of a people settled down with a fixed 
habit of life, very correct and accurate 
interpretation is necessary of the heritage 
of the people from w Inch they cannot easily 
get away a truly patriotic historian cannot 
allow himself consciously to be led astray 
by any bias As to the unconscious w ork 
mg of bias of one sort or another no- 
bodj can easily be free from , but it can 
be asserted looking to the natural probabi 
lities of things, that in the matter of inter 
p re ting Indian thoughts and Indian Ins 
tituhons the trained scholars of India are 
less liable to err than the trained scholars of 
foreign lands Mr Smith as a fair cntic 
acknowledges this proposition when he 
sais The intimate knowledge of Indian 
languages religions and social conditions 
possessed by natives of the sod gives them 
an advantage which no foreigner however 
learned can hope to rival 

We doubt not that Mr \ A Smith who 
is a scholar of generous disposition will 
take the matter m good light if I proceed 
81H-7 


to s W tint his European culture has been 
pnrth inlutiaj-iu giiungn true History 
Of India to the world, and that beacuse 
ofliis pre-conceit ed wrong notions abort 
the activities of the people of India he has 
failed to appreciate the full ruble of such 

Ind,a rt lf S I t i hC i| C0rP r 0r ^ e L,fc “ A»™=t 
India by Dr Rimes!. Chmdra Ma.umdar 

To get at the mental attitude of Mf Smith 
we refer to a passage of his occunng at n 
3So of his enlarged and revised edition of 
Akbar the author asks us in this 
passage on his own authority as well as 
on the authority of Lane Poole to accept 
this untenable proposition that what is 
called the history of the people cannot be 
antten for India and that the history of 
India should concern itself a ith the accounts 
S™? “c° f “ ' " ,lers °f the country only 
Wirt has been silted to give reashnsfir 
this assertion w ill sufficiently clear up the 
situation \s the common people of India 
are not known to have been mvhlved in 
political reiolutions of the European type 
Messrs Smith and Lane Poole cannot think 
of any change or mobility in the society of 
the Indian people Thus wetting the 
people of India through the glals of 
European cnltnretbe noted nnters have 
stated with confidence that the Indian 
commonalty has no history that can be 
told and that there has been practically 
no evolution of restitutions they have 
gone the length of saying when ae read 
"ft' 0 ”; of Ind,ni } social conditions 


B ocmi conditions 
recorded bv Megisthenes tnentytwo 
centunes ago we feel that his words 


•till applicable re the main to preset rouT 
lions re India Being busy m dealing with 
the palare records of onoent day, 
Sirethnad Lane Poole could not ewdenS- 
direct their attention to the nctmt.es of 
the inner life of India which base alwa?, 
been operative in effecting change , a mSr 
direction. Hon the Jama preachers have 
been instrumental re Spreading culture a^d 

Si°reT, S U f " 5 -'hon or 

men in the a dd tracts of India how our 
people have changed in the time of rJ/L 
Buddha Ch-utanra and Cure 
how the people hare been 
Deccan in the days of n o~,t , 
upheaval hvthemHu.neeof’S'teSS^ 
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of saints belonging to the lower classes of country has changed and this change h “ 
Mnrlmtta Society, should not lmrc escaped not been mainly due to yi hat jv e get to 
the notice of the noted historians though rend in the anecdotes of the rulers o> 
they might fail to be nttentivctosuchthings India Of today with all its social and Wi- 
ns the Satnami movement in the Chhattis- gious institutions is not what it was _ in 
garh tract, or the humanizing * nfctivitics the days of Mcgasthenes. r 
of the Mnhima Gurus in the backward hilly Thnttlie'Ufeof Indio wasnot so itaryp- 
tracts of Orissa. We wonder liow the bile is clearly shown in a hook ^entitled 
historian can afford to forget that 'India “Corporate Life in Ancient India, , -which 
has heai the liome of diverse races from has been f recent!}* brought out PJ Dr.tR, 
the 'remotest anti emit v and 1 that through C. MnjilmQrtr,’ ti ‘ young and* energetic 
all times the Aryans have heen influenced by scholar of the Calcutta University. that 
the non- Aryans, and the latter by the former there is no tendency in this work to idea* 
as reflected in many blends of our cultural lise the' 'past or to minimise inconvenient 
institutions. We cannot any longer deny facts, could be clearly and distinctly Seen 
that the facts indicated above are essential if Mr. Smith cared to look up the antho* 
f- L — r — it. l;.i — ; — x_ — rities ori r the basis of which Dr.' Majumdnr 


factors for the historians to study in pre- 
ference to the anecdotes of the lives of 6ome 
rulers ; for the real history of oiir country 
we have to study very seriously how the 
Aryans have absorbed many thoughts and 
notions of the nOn-Aryans and how the 


hris stated his fa'cts ; the ’ references to 
authorities have hceri noted in 1 each case! . 
IPMr. Smith dare's to take note 'of thd 
Atmallik system arid the Patki system 
bf government as prevailed r in the ‘much 


latter have changed by imitating the unadvanced ^ tract of the "highlands of 
former. It should be evident to the orien* Orissa, he will nave to -considerably modify 
tal scholars that many dark corners of our his notioris. The systems have Hot wholly 
Indian History cannot be properly illttmi- died out, and what they were may 'still be 
nated unless some accounts of the hitherto 
neglected common -people throw light on 
them. It is a miserable history which 
deals with the acts of the rulers only. 

Those- who cannot understand “change" 
unassociated with “political revolutions" 

: bound to fail to read us aright : ther 

•vnl A An virell +„ ^ 


should do well to change their view-point 
wheri addressing themselves to write the 
history of our country A cycle of Cathay 


gauged by the Patki system still 'in Force 
in some Feudatory States 1 of Orissa, 'the 
word Malmllik in ancient Prakrit meant a 
old man or a wise man ; how the MabalHk 
or Malliks or the representatives of several 
guilds and communities governed 1 some 
states or took part in the administration 
of some- states may be easily gathered 
from the State 'records : there is still a 
Feudatory State which bears the name 


may be less eventful than a period of JSfiy Aihamnlbk because dS the ^system of 
years in Europe, but still the commonalty ministration which was in force after 
in the East has a history to be told ; why the time of the Marhatta supremacy i n 
the East does not move as the "West does, Orissa. Pataks or representatives of differ- 
is by itself a fact of great historical momect, ent communities or trade guilds are still 
and it should therefore be a point for the nominated by the people, for instance J n 
Historian to deal with. When the European the State of Sonepur, and they are appoint- 
cntics consider the peoples of the East Jess ed as such by. the Maharaja' to represent 
mobile than even a glacier, they judge their class interest to him and to be autho- 
a standard ^kich is inapplicable rized to decide many questions of dispute 
literatureR^nf v ° * not , . our lan f°*3f* and T .° understand the judicial system of 
nrovt™ ° fva «ous times and of different anaent India aright, one has to unlea m 
_5l! ak un . m,staka bly of serious this proposition of European Jurisprudent 


chances which 7 acnon ? proposition o! European Jurisprudence 

are still 'tmciereoTrfcr and<a % one and that law flows out either from the KW 

one Stage to another mnl V 308 . 1 ^ 011 ^ om / rom a similar determinate authority. 

im^pUMe h n t ”St a. - iS , r °, 1 ? ,SO S™ that BmhmiSs 

i- l “> blit alt the same, the legislated for the people in ancient India. 



REUEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Either the King or the Public Jndicmiy 
had to deade things according to the 
customs which grew with the growth of 
the society or with the growth of different 
communities I cannot dilate upon this 
important subject any further here but I 
can assure the European scholars that 
previous to the time of the introduction 
of foreign rule m India, the peoples legis- 
lated for themselves and the King had to 
enforce those rules when there w as any 
violation of them The Smnti works were 
wrongly conceived at the commencement 
of the British rule to be so many law 
codes iu force in different provinces of the 
country , that they contain only ideal rules 
or recommended rules as rules for the 
Sista people has been to some extent 
appreciated now by the Junsts of Indian 
experience To judge things by European 


standards js a dangerous path to tread 
It is not the ‘western’ method which is 
to be pursued as is insisted upon m the 
learned paper in question what has to 
be done is to get into the scientific mood 
of mind to be able to see things as they 
are This scientific mood of mind is neither 
eastern nor w estem in character it will 
not be defied that many philosophical 
discussions of ancient time are singularly 
characterized by this mood of mind no 
matter whether \\ e accept today the philo- 
sophic view s which were once discussed in 
India with perfect freedom of thought. I 
object to the term western ns it may 
prove misleading and as correct thmkingis 
not the birth right of anj particular people 
in the w orld 

B C Mazumdar 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

I SELECTION'S FROM THE \\ RITINGS OF HcBISB 
Chunker Mookerji Compiled from tbe R ndu 
Patriot Ed ted by b&resh Cbaadra Sen Gupta 
At A B L Tbe Cherry Press Dbarmmtollab 
Street Calcutta Pp 360+zxxtu 

The selections are divided into the following 
sect oU5 The Mutiny the transfer to the crown 
the army land laws indigo industrial and 
commercial, administration of India Indians 
and Europeans social and religious educational 
There are some useful appendices The editor 
has discharged his duty with care and discrimi- 
nation The book is invaluable for journalists 
as well as for students of the history of Bengal 
during the last fifty years of the nineteenth 
century The book h3s been lying on our table 
for sometime nnd hut for pressure of other 
work we would have been glad to make space 
for n more detailed review of this volume of 
selections 

II Problems of Reconstruction- by Annie 
Besaat Theosopbical PubI sfc og House Afadras 
1919 PnceBs 1-8-0 

The lectures here published are on social 
political rel gious and educational reconstruc 
tton and were delivered at the anniversary 
meeting of the Theosoph c-tl Society at Delhi in 
December Inst 


IIL India s Services in the War by B L 
Bhargara B A Standard Press Allahabad 
(Strongly hound in cloth and illustrated ) Price 
gs 10 

The Price seems to be much too high 

Q 

Organic Chehistsv for Intermediate 
Classes B_> \fadho Prasad hi Sc Professor 
of Chemistry l ictona College Givahor Cr 8vo 
180 pages Price Ks 2 

In the preface the author tells v.s that a! 
though the present work docs not add anything 
to the general stock of knowledge already 
gathered on the subject yet it aims to make the 
acquisition of such know ledge easy The object 

was certainly laudable and students may be 
found who by dint of memory may acquire 
such know ledge from the book as may enable 
them to pass an examination For I ant sorry 
to say that it is more of the nature of a Note- 
book otherwise known as a cram hook than a 
text book. It is intended for beginners yet 
strange to say written entirely from the theore 
ticftl stand point Hence it has been possible 
to condense a large mass of so-called knowledge 
withm a small compass and no illustrations 
no description of the actual method of preparing 
an organ c compound have been found necessary 
The language is s mple although halting and 
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lacks the precision characteristic of«cience Thus, 
the book opens with the sentence * Organic 
means pertaining to life, or to some living 
organism, and hence organic chemistry originally 
meant chemistry dealing with fho*e compounds 
and substances which arc obtained from sonic 
living organism or which arc the chief constitu 
ents of certain plants animals and other objects 
of life’ The earnest student will be undoubt 
edly puzzled to distinguish between the alter 
natives Wherever the author has gone beyond 
the theory his language has been similarly 
inaccurate Tor instance, the first line on page 
44 reads Ferment is a small living vegetable 
or animal organism present m the atmosphere 
and also in the yeast 1 After a lme we are told 
that 1 beyond 30 per cent temperature it cannot 
remain alive” Is it n fact? On page 1G6 we 
are told that soap is simplv a mixture of 
sodium or potassium salts of palmitic steanc 
and olive acids with water and alkali* This 
cannot be the chemical definition of soap 

J CRii 

The War and Agriculture by Mr Nngcn 
dranath Gangulee B Sc ( Illinois USA) 

It is an interesting brochure of 4 chapters 
(1) The War and Agriculture (2) Increased 
Food Production from soil (3) Food con«erva 
turn (4) Food Distribution and two appendices 
(A) Harvest Prices of Jute and (B) Agncul 
tural Reconstruction in Great Britain and 
Ireland Tw o of these articles appeared in the 
Modern Rev tew sometime ago The author has 
described the organisations which have beer 
made m England and other countries for the 
improvement of agriculture and has urged the 
people of India and its Government to forma 
definite agricultural policy 

The brochure has been well written and shows 
Mr Gangulee s extensive acquaintance with the 
periodicals of the day and how he keenly 
watches the agricultural movement in other 
countries We commend this book to the zemm 
dars and leaders of the country 

Dev emir a Nath Mitra 
Kannada 

Karnatak. G vta Waibhavva author and 
publsher Mr V B Alur B A LL B Pleader , 
and President karnatak Itthas Maud'll Dharnqr, 
Pp 154 Price Rupee one To be had of tjie 
author 


The author of the book under review is aw ell 
known writer in Kannada This book is an 
outcome of his labours in research in Karnatak 
history for the last ten years It is the first 
publication of the Karnatak Itihas Mnndal at 
Uharwar which was founded m 1914 by -the 
author himself , 

create* tVl ° cn<J s m view one to 

in the , i >lnt of Senuine love for Karnatak 
her 5 *„ UngCr S® aeration of the Province 
er to *«Eg«t lues of research to those 


who wish to toil in the thorny task of Uwtem 
cilrftarch Tor the one he •njs, lie hits seen 
a bnril sinRing the mflt* of hi! '""’'T “! 
ancestors 1 or the other, a, s' 1 ) f t5ie +i,. 
simply n sign post pointing out the way t0 1 

<B l5 hiafirit object the author has succeeded a 
good deal He paints n very inspiring 
of ancient Karnatak, establishing among Others 
the following important facts, with proper an 
ihontits in his favour — . 

1 Karnatak win a great empire extent! mg 

from the God-wan in the North to the Cnuvery 
in the South It was ruled over by eminent ana 
heroic kings for ccutuncs kings who nurtured 
the Kannada language and the Karnatak 
culture ^ , , 

2 In the fine arts such as Painting Arclu 
tecturc and Music Karnatak can boast of its 
special style, the remains of such arts being yet 
preserved at Ajanta and Ellora in the North and 
Carla, \ yayonagar, Badami, Hnlcbidu etc , in 
the South 

3 Knmatnk has given to the Hindu religion 
its three best philosophers thuslielping it to deve- 
lop and conserve its culture Again the Hindu 
religion and culture were first protected against 
Mohamedan invasion hy ft Karnatak Empire 
resuscitated by a Kannada ascetic, the well 
knovvu \idyaranya, who on account of the 
variety of subjects over which he had mastery 
can be compared to Aristotle of the Greeks 

The new wave of patriotism which is rolling 
throughout Iwdm as a consAqutwce of the great 
war has also reached Karnatak In such circum 
stances the book is very opportune and it has 
done its desired work The second object how 
ever is little achieved The young minds though 
awake are not yet forthcoming to undertake 
the arduous task of research m their illustrious 
past But to those few who have been inspired 
into w ork the suggestions are indeed priceless 

Considered as a piece of literature tlie book is 
indeed epoch making some of the noblest of 
modern thoughts being expressed in a most 
chaste and inimitable style Tjie book is a spcci 
men of oratorical and inspiring literature in the 
Kannada language 

The popularity of the book is self-evident from 
tlie fact that all the copied of the first edition, 
(about 1 000) were sold off in less than a y ear 
and a half The second edition is soon to be out. 
We understand the author ha$ taken steps to 
insert better maps this time in the hook 


Marathi , 

Survagrahana or Solar Eclipse 2»j the 
iate H’irtNiryan Apte Publisher— the Ary a 
J?s * 2-4- 0 ^ >rcss Pooaa City Pp 366 Pace 

This i* the eighth and alas ' the last of the 
t* VI s °L V ls ^° ric “J novels written in his mum 
table stjle by Mr H N Aptr who)t dtath 



^rtra^bvm^''' ? s . moumed all over the Maha 
and learned * d . won ? e , n individual readers 

remem WdJ S ?5 wtles ahke and who ls still 

552™L“ t 1 h V r! ' tn tr Marath! novelist a 
SfloracJd the old l h ?^ onsc,ou »l7 S't indelibly 
thelow' a and the young the high and 

Without- h nntrr ’ who never w lelded his pen 
told it m ■ S S0 T e mcssl " c to tell and who 
Jus reader* W ?{ 5’ hl< ; h ca P tur ed the hearts of 
nealno^? ^jw book under review is a histo- 
plotu/ni 55? the p.ty is that the thread of its 

the interest* «?li? Snnd .» r i ust nt a P° mt nhe < e 

pitch/ * fthf reader has attained its highest 

mCTf .5® ,ook “ngracious to make any com 
ofann55L5 0rk ' when ,ts au,hor is deprived 
«rtw to It Moreover 
>eo „S a “ ,,t ' ed,tM as J«»t three years 
^ "ben I noticed Mr Aptes another histo- 
ncai novel \ajraghatn I sufficiently dealt 
•trie ora “ ' lnd demcr,ts of the anthor s 
i„V„ depicting men and events m history and 
£u'ln? Cne ^v I TJV ° f the 8rcret of hla Success Or 
from ^ thc delineation of characters looked at 
hmfh^ e «r tp0mt#ofT,e " Suffice lt to say 
thI «n}^.I he i g I e \ th,stoncal event which forms 
ah! i^ to< the book under renew is one of ' 
„*°/ bln ff interest to the Marathas and there ! 
can dc no gainsaying the faet that the anthor 
£2 .5 fu J l -> ustlc<? to 't* There «3 however 1 

outstanding feature in Mr Apte s historical ; 
“ovels which needs special mention It is a J 
toU*** 1 ? to *ay that history and fiction go ill * 
together unless the writer be he a novelist or a ? 
tr.?. 1 ? 3 w i ,f *T» Possesses a very high regard for * 
troth and takes scrupulons care not to sacrifice * 
it for the gratification of a low earthly desire of fc 
Playing to the gallery That Mr Apte never a 
yielded to such temptation is a fact which - 
Sfcatly redounds to bis credit 1 

It will not be ont of place how ever to point n 
out a few mistakes that hare crept into the " 

foot ror instance the name of Raja Jaismgh s *’ 

son was not fVrtafim but *Yt7tfir«I and that „ 
the Durbar hall where the great Shivajt was o! 
received in audience by the Emperor Aurangteb cc 
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rs Z a ,\TK Am ^ bas *i n fact tI,ere ,s no such hall 
S ^ h i' nn i?°5' 7 nsed b ? thi a “thor has 
a 5 m Onanism at Agra Mr 

!v of Urdu « no doubt 

responsible for this and similar mistakes There 
15 ha* been some carelessness on the part of the 

“ person who edited and revised the book In one 
, f pla<* at anv rate his remissness is unpardonable, 
j_ On p 184 the word W?wrrt»t is printed instead^ 
s of VIS *7 There is a world of difference in the 
It meaning of the two words This shows that 
the publisher must needs be more careful in 
getting farther editions of this and other works 
I of Mr Apte revised by a competent hand 
r * V G Aptb 

1 Gujarati 

Tafickar ( 2;«iT ) by l asanta \wodi ie 
Chandalal Man laJ Desai Ahmedabad Printed 
\ at tf >e Prajabandha Printing Works Ahmeda 
bad Thick Cardboard Cover pp 14*. Price 
Re 1 (1919) 

This is a collection of poems called by their 
writer the \oice of the cuckoo The writer 
is a dentist by profession having learnt bis 
work in England for fi\e years Thereafter 
he gave up a lucrative practice in Bombay and 
has just joined the band of volunteer social 
workers in Gnjarat From his earliest days 
he had a penchant for poetry and even before 
he proceeded to England he had been able to 
secure some fame for nis productions and from 
the volume under notice it appears as if the 
stay itt England and the lures of his profession 
hate not made him forsake the Muses Thcpoems 
are written on all the burning topics of the 
day and it must be said to Mr Desai s credit 
that tn trying to make them popular he has 
not sacrificed his art They are very well 
written the sincerity of the poet lies on the 
surface Rnd on the whole we think that we 
have no reason to be ashamed of his handi 
work now presented to us this cannot be said 
of a majority of those who in the present days 
court the goddess of poetry K M J 
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The Story of the Lion and the Elephant rate conjectures From the palmlcaf archives 
Mr Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly n a the P«*erved in the precincts of the Jagannath 
contributor Of an article entitled The Story of * emp,e at , Purl lfc >» evident that the Keshan 
the Lion and the Elephant to the September dynasty of Orissa was supplanted by the Gaja 
number of the Modern 'Review has formed an Pati dynasty or in other words the reverse of 
erroneous view of the ancient history of Onssa the , ww taken by Mr Gangoly presumably 
and consequently I beg to point out the histon at thc suggestion of Mr B a Majumdar who 
cal anachronism in connection with the reason though well conversant with the Onssan arts 
mgs adduced to pro\ e that the architectural and literature has in this case suggested quite 
devices m the temples of Orissa areadumbrated the reverse of the historical fact The arclutec 
As if the fall of the Elephant dynasty had taken tnraI device of the lion over a recumbent elephant 
place with the advent of the Keshan Dynasty ,s attributable mainly to the predominance of 
His statements are not based upon historical the beastly instincts of the lion over the elephant 
fact* but either on hearsaj evidences or inaccu Pckxa Cftavura Das. 
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r »r a hundred other activities w ho*e success tic land an 1 \mencn but it . » nm^tensue 

« ded upon the cooperation and help of the to the difficult! of con, JJ ct,n P * ‘ b ut ,on 9 

i lie undertook to orgatizen vast propaganda publicity soil relying solclj on co 
i ichine win li turned out thousands of street from foreigners Our fdfrcspeet also ougnt 
orn-r oravors and billions of circulars pam tell us not to seek foreign help for Rucji '' or 
phi sand posters (_onceiitratmgtlieactnit.es In order to insure the financial stanams^ 

1 i hundred million people to help in the bu«i these Bun aus a central organisation in * . r 
s of war w is a gigantic task A a erj efficient n-cessari It ,< advisable that tins crow }je 
* id very vast organization m as necessary to do ganization he managed and supen i«en 
i nd much to its credit it was done success Indian National Congress This organ 
on , mil raise an endowment fund of several w 

Molding public opinion is purely a matter of of rupees and shoul 1 direct the plans polici 
ps ihologj The public as a whole can think and in mnnj cases select the personnel ° 
of just one thing at a time and it can be reached branches abroad Nome of these given co pe- 
rn 1 made to think by an appeal to its emotions tent business managers mnv become sell- V' 
rather than to its intellect The ideals aspira porting by mien ting sources of income m inc 
tions and economic conditions of India can be respective countries The India Home 
placed before the public most efficiently if these League of America has some income from « 
two psychological laws are adhered to bookshop from subscriptions to its magawn 

Another most important thing that an Indian \oung India from membership dues paid 

publicity organization abroad must have is a its active associate and ordinary members ana 
definite program of action The progress pres from donations The plants and policies of « actt 
tige and power of an organization depend on branch should be under the direction of a com 
its ability to divert efficient collective thinking petent Indian publicist and the remainder of the 
towards specific tasks A survey of the field staff should be ns far as possible Indian In 

Japan South Africa the United States England 
rrance and one or two other countries resident 
Indians could be found to undertake this u ofk 
Indian leaders either forget the force of 
public opinion or tlier are purposely neglecting 


must be made to ascertain who will be sym 
pathetic and what lines of w ork must be under 
taken to reach them 

Our purpose is a very definite one \\ e w ant 

to show to the world that the existing social , , 1 „.. J v 

political economic industrial and educational to use that force Buddha Christ Mohammed 


sy stems and conditions in India are not satis 
factory Therefore facts about India should be 
known abroad Then w e desire to raise India 
in the estimation of the educated people of the 
world We want to call their attention to the 
art literature and philosophy of India The 
result of w ork along these lines cannot but be 
better understanding more sympathy and m 
crease of friendly relations between India and the 
rest of the w orld 

In his Open Letter Lala Laipat Rai has 


preached and educated public opinion to believe 
injustice brotherly love and sacrifice and non 
they have millions of followers The right does 
prevail though it seems to take much time 
Our Cause i« just It is not difficult to con 
vert people to a just Cause nor to urge on their 
energies in behalf of India and the Indians 
whether these people be English Americans 
Japanese or South Africans Only we must 
go to work wholeheartedly and be willing to 
make sacrifices All people need is to have the 


suggested five important methods of publicity knowledge of the injustices under which we 
abroad —the establishment of Information and suffer and they w ill act in our behalf 
Publicity Bureaus and News Ageneies the publi Christ w ould not have had so many follow 
cation of books written by Indians and ers today if it were not for the hundreds of 
arrangement with foreign universities to ex thousands of preachers who gave their entire 
change teachers and professors with India There lifetimes to announcing and repeating and 1 eep 
are agencies m England and the United States mg His message before the world India cannot 
who are more lor less adequately carrying out expect to have any adherents either in the House 
the first four things but there is need of more of Lords or in the House of Commons or in the 
organizations in other countries Besides London Transvaal Assembly if we do not preach India s 
and New York there should be permanent jmfor claims and rights at the top of our voices from 


matron and publicity centres m Shanghai Tokio 
Pans xu South Africa Australia and South 
America Each centre should have branches in 
the important cities of those countries 

\\ ho is to finance this u ork 7 India of coarse 


every nook and corner of the w orld 

We want the people of the world to think 
about us Thinking is important because it con 
trols causes which control consequences The 
only results we d««ire h a favourable world 


? WQ rk and India must pay for it The opinion a knowledge of oar present condemns 

Indian National Congress may take it up or and a recognition of onr rights 

any one ofthe several other organizations such be had only bv a * 

as the Servants of India Society or the Home telhgent efforts J 1 p stent and m 

Rule Leagues It is possible of course to ob This is an age of nubl.citv 

tam support from fforc.gn countr.es like Eng ever before public opg£q ,? a real W m the 
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conduct of the w orld s affair* If we do not c o India should be igitate, educate, organize ' 
this force we are cntmmll> deliung the i«. c v \ork City Ram kt.MAR Khkmka 

nition of our natural rights The watchword L » a 


JUNNAR 


S URROUNDED by a complete circle ol 
high hills as its atv walls under th A 
lee of another mighty fl it topped hill 
lies the old cit) of JunnaT, the holiest spot 
for an Indian in the whole of the 
Maharashtra Junnar means an old citv 
So this old city of the Deccan was itself 
old w hen the Bahmams of Gulbarga or the 
Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar conquered its 
well nigh impregnable fort on the flat 
topped hill of Shunen and repeoplcd the 
deserted plain 

So sajeth tradition To the opposite 
of that side of Shu nen on w hieh modem 


Junnar stands, people po nt out the site of 
the ancient eit\ which was deserted when 
the Muhamiti idan tniader came into the 
1 ui 1 lor the lirsttime and emptied the halls, 
♦.arced out o the hills that surrounded 
bhnneit on all sides of the icons and of 
their attendants Latei on, wlen the 
Hindus had settled down peaceably under 
their new masters a new city was founded 
from the old uty the verv name of which 
has been forgotten the new citi took its 
name It w as c died junnar Jvna means 
old as in Jumgndh mid nar or. tier is a 
shortened form of ndgar 



The Ca>e of the Minister of ■ 


Maamon. 
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PUBLICITY FOR INDIA ABROAD 

| ALA LiypatRiu has recently issued 'An Open nnd ,ts information bureau 
1, Lettettofhe Mvvt Cadets Wink it is each of nhich educates, Sn'dcs and tt ntcM 
L primarily intended to call tlic nttention of the public opinion in the interests f f ’ts foternmmt 
leaders of public life in India to the 'necessity of if mighty goreninients do flint, nell may then 
educating world opinion about our country and example be followed m an humble uoy vj 
our aspirations bv concerted, judicious, nnd pnvntenntionfll agencies . _ - 

effective methods the letter should be read b\ One bos only to look at the Directory of tww 
all Indians with thought and respect J-alaji \ork to note the large number of organizations 
points out that no nation however isolated that ore carrying on the work Of safeguaromg 
she might have been m the past can afford to the interests of and keeping the public correctly 

- e . i __ ... it . ...i -v.-..* ^,,,-tnui Tli/> nrwmia 


ignore the force of public opinion in the a onous 
countries of the world 1 

The need for propaganda agencies for India in 
the various civilized countries has never been so 
great as now There are interested people 
abroad who deliberately purposely distort facts 
about India and the foreign press sometimes 
carelessly often not knowing the facts allows 
these misrepresentations to be made public 


informed about their countries The orgamza 
tions listed ore ns toned in names as their 
nationalities Some of them are 

American Hellenic Society American Scandi 
navian Foundation Australian Press Assoaa 
tion Bohemian National Alliance Council of 
Jewish Vi omen Ciccho Slovak National CouU 
cil Federation of Palestinian Jews , Federa 
tion of Roumanian Jew s , Finland Consolidated 


While these anti Indian propagandists have been Lenguc of America Trench American Chamber 
working for years and are now redoubling their of Commerce Friends of Irish Freedom Gaelic 
efforts practically nothing has been done to League of Ireland , Geneva Society of America , 
combat these mischievous malicious poisoners The German Society Hispanic Society of 
of the public mind America Holland Society of New York, Hon 

Lajpat Rai dwells upon this when he says ganan Literary Society , Imperial Order of the 
*1 must confess w ith shame that so far we Daughters of the British Empire Insh Progress- 
have not paid sufficient attention to work in ive League Italian Bureau of Information, 
this connection even /in j/reat Britain Ireland Japan Society Inc Jewish Welfare Board 


and other parts of the British Empire. What 
ever we have done has been done halfheartedly 
We have not used the modern methods of publi 
city We have not made enough sacrifices m 
tune and money So far as the rest of the world 
is concerned we have paid no heed to what it 
thinks about us and of us We have behaved as 
it it did not exist for us This has harmed us 
considerably The world holds us in contempt 


Lithuanian Alliance of Amenca Order of Sons 
of Italy m Amenca Polish Amencan Assoaa 
tion Russian Information Bureau Russian 
Soviet Bureau Uhr-iiman National Alliance 
and Zionist Organization of Amenca 

Most of the European governments especially 
Great Britain and France have in addition to 
-their diplomatic officers very efficient noli offi 
-cial organizations merely for the purpose of 


holds wrong and peculiar views of our history sounding educating and persuading public opi 
outlives our institutions and onr aspirations mon in their favour The government of America 
We cannot blame them for this as w e have being of the people for the people and by the 
made no attempt to educate them on right people these propaganda organizations eon 
lines We have let judgment go against os In siderit essential that the common people have 
default. correct and favorable impressions of them 

This is true In the daily press of New York The Japan Society frequently advertises its 
every day there appears considerable matter services in the daily press Its publicity work 
furnished by the Publicity Bureaus of European is quite unique inasmuch as it covers a very 
countries but rarely anything about India. The wide field of service One of the advertisements 
persistent efforts of a number of Indians m entitled A Great Purpose Well Fulfilled runs 
America in the past two years have induced the thus To promote good wall to chmumw 
\° some notice of India But m spite amicable understanding to extend commercial 

ofthese attempts the papers hud little space or intercourse to tnuo doser toSerXS, 

SP £ k £3 ,avs tte ' E cremations of the Jap™ S™ n “? y I ‘ >Pan P”S°“ 
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world Thf iL 0n0m, r P ? ST " s hM amazec. .... 
create „ \ he , pnTpos / of the J' I P'« Society is to 

_ ate a tctter understanding of Tanan to r „ 
“Ser- fr-«dly relations brtCn tno 

profi h tabli 7 t«d P e 1 ”onn«to^, ro h re pl ”“ ant aad 

partelp^ntat 0 f actual cond^oM ”” 

&“?* T „° V ,n find “ T rade B °»ctm „ New, 

Btrnrao a &?' * n ° f Icformat ' on a Travel 
HZ?. a . Lec 2 nre Bureau and a Publ cation 


Coinmgto la^'ETY 7 ****** the 
■vork bas been done w for?** Dloch nPMbli«f^ 
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effective propaganda. i^» carr ywg onci 4 ? 1 

Committee of the 4n Uondou the a,r ^Y 
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=-!j ap '* n Soc ct T bring to Tcu flt i a ^ b 2 “flnential bodies such as Trades TW^” ,ar * **o 
authentic information 5 uooS the ^ u* nd and ,fn P°rtnnt persons contradctmi. L and to 
t™ 1 * fi nance current events and travW^ri? f 2"Jj l Iod,an Propaganda. Lector ““ehwToua 
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being done is laudable but \t now 

reached its maximum cTeiencv by ra<rans 
lottelluM State «ag th ai radmlpof 
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Lata Lajpat Rai the India Horae Rule League 
was established October 22 1917 Its policy 
as outl ned by its leader runs thus 

Ti\e are engaged ra d sscminjiting knowledge 
of the conditions in Irdta and in placing the 
Indian point of view before tl e American 
public In doing so we have oftener than not 
relied upon statements made and opinions 
expressed by British statesmen British publ cists 
and British journalists \\ e have never concealed 
our object We are not advocating the 
separating of India from the British common 
wealth W'C have times out of number con 
detuned revolutionary actions terrorism the use 
of any force or violence achieving our freedom 
The objects of the League are 

1 To support the Home Rule movement in 
India by to operating with such political orgam 
zations as the Home Rule Leagues the All India 
Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress —both of India and America 

2 To secure the power of self determination 
for India through constitutional methods 

3 To strengthen And support all democratic 
institutions that aim at making the world safe 
for democracy 

4 To further all kinds of friendly intercourse 
-social cultural educational and commercial 
—between India and America 

^T°w Upply r aut ] lent,c information on the 
ro J lm > of«ioacm India to the American 
people by the pnbl cation of a monthly 
magatinc or by such other method, m are 
deemed proper by the Council of the Lengne 
fluting the first year the Bureau was entirely 
self-supporting marata ned parti v bv contnhii 

anda'n I lX SSS& ““ {gttSp 

fhe P ^"'^tb“r„" SS 

the Indialnformation LeaguTare ' < ’ I ’ J ' Ct5 ° f 

w. £$fticTK” 0 !' «•" 

merctal etc political educational com 

■"/ elwreJTi" 3 ’ 1 ’ adrert 

States n lndm and the United 

4 *- ^ 

■vaSassK?-*— ** 

j I lJ* ,ndl * n ' '%ap<rs A and G R ° OKr furn sb n ff 
LJRRARF ofboSifZ jndi and a 

”tolI^l^ll e T s RAhs ^TlO\S from and 

^menea"nfh^ °^ k t ngaen of B,ndn 
* new to increase their 


efficiency and to make them better American 
atizens j 

It has received many inquiries about custom* 
trade and other miscellaneous matters It has 
issued two special news bulletins to 250 Amen 
can newspapers and tnngazmes It is conduct 
rag a night class to teach English, to Indian 
labourers It lias furnished nrticles on various 
topics to a large number of American dailies 
weeklies, and monthlies It is receiving through 
the courtesy of the Indian papers a large number 
of Indian newspapers which arc placed in a 
reading room where anyone interested in India 
is welcome The Bureau is planning to cooper 
ate with a number of foreign language news 
paper syndicates to whom it w ill furnish articles 
in Lnglish about India which will be translated 
into Russian, Polish, German and other 
European languages and furnished to new* 
papers all over the country Thus the message 
of India will reach millions of people who 
cannot be reached in any other way On the 
whole the work it has done justifies its exis 
fence to the fullest possible extent 

Another organization an older pne, establish 
ed m 3912 is the Hmdnsthan Association of 
E.? ien r a .LL It TT 0bje<:ts arc to farther the inter 
ests of the Hindustan students to interpret 
, to America and America to India ' Its 
work has been almost entirely limited to educa 
tional and social matters It has furnished 
ratormation about American universities to 
hundreds of students in India Its official 
organ Hmdusthanee Student has been dis- 
continucd for a while for lack of funds It has 
Chapters and Nalanda Clubs in several 
umversiry towns where Indian students can 
get room and board at economical rates 

Besides these there arc the Ycdantic Societies 
in New York Boston and San Francisco the 
Maharastra Man dal of America an orgamza 
turn of -the Maharastra students the Friends 
°f , om f° r India & c The activities of 
each of them has considerable propaganda 
value although it is of a 1 nuted nature 

Besides these organizations the w ork of a 
number of individuals has also been considerable. 
Of these Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy Professor 
Benoy kumRr Sarkar and a few others notably 
the Indian students of American universities — 
Dr Sudhindra Bose Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Basanta kumar Roy are notable among these 
In fact every Indian student abroad if he is of 
the right sort feels it his duty to act as a torch 
bearer of truth about India 

work has been done in Japan —but not 
enough Japan in spite of what the anti Japa 
*^.P r °P a £^ n dists may say has always been 
Onn«i y ru Pat t ic to tbe aspirations of Indians 
exntv*.?J £ i! raa *,? s on a nnm ber of occasions 
acted in very friendly terms and has 

tl «r Rt^? St T t0 man y Indian students during 

V ap ' ln 

c 1 ado-japan esc Assoc ation an orgamza 
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for a hundred other activities « ho«e success dc* land ami • '*“ 1 ‘ V.l oc?in ^ ' in? cv ttfn s " * 

u-rled upon the cooperation and help of the to the difficulty nf ' on '2, 11 ® contributions 
y> i -die, undertook to organize a vast propaganda publicity w oth reiving S°lclj on . ^ to 

n rhine w Inch turned out thousands of street from foreigners Our ««» 

orn-r orators, and billions of circulars, pam- tell tw not to seek foreign help Jor wich »o«j of 
phi s, and posters Concentrating the activities In order to insure » 

.1 i hundred million people to help in the bu*i- these Bureaus n central organisation in him or 
n vs of v, ar v, as a gigantic task A \ erj efficient neccssarv tt is adv liable that tlns centr^ ^ 
id very \ ast organization v\ ns necessary to do gan.zation be managed and supcniseci w n 
~nd, much to its credit, it was done, success Indian National Congress This orgamr 

will raise an endowment fund of several 

Molding nubile opinion is purely a matter of of rupees, nml should direct the f the 

p \ etiology The 'public as a whole can tlunk and in manj cases select the personnel < o 
of last one thing at a time and it can be reached branches abroad borne of these, g» en co r 
mil made to think by an appeal to its emotions tent business managers, may become sei r 
rather than to its intellect The ideals, aspira- porting by inventing sources of income in 
.ions, and economic conditions of India can be respective countries The India Home tg 
pvaced before the public most efficient!} if these League of America has some income iroi" 
two psychological laws are adhered to bookshop, from subscriptions to its map* 

Another most important thing that an Indian 'Young India,” from membership dues pf”“ 
publicitj organization abroad must have is a its active, associate, and ordinary members; . 

’ " * from donations The plants and policies o» 

branch should be under the direction of a - 
petent Indian publicist, and the remainder 01 1 
staff should be, as far ns possible, India* 1 , 
Japan, South Africa, the United States, Eng‘««“J» 
France, and one or two other countries 
Indians could be found to undertake this wP rk 

— .... . Indian leaders either forget the forC e ° 

to show to the world that the existing social, public opinion or they are purposed negfr ct, "F 
political, economic, industrial, and educational to use tint force Buddha, Christ, Alohart 1111 * 0 * 


The progress, pr< 
depend t 


definite program of action 
tige, and power of an organization 
its ability to divert efficient collective thinking 
towards specific tasks A survey of the field 
must be made to ascertain who will be sym 
pathetic and what lines of work must be under- 
taken to reach them 

Our purpose is a very definite one We want 


Systems and conditions in India are not satis- 
factory Therefore facts about India should be 
known abroad Then, we desire to raise India 
in the estimation of the educated people of the 
world We want to call their attention to the 
art, literature, and philosophy of India The 
result of w ork along the a e line* cannot but be 
better understanding, more sympathy, and in 
crease of friendly relations between India and the 
rest of the world 

In hvs "Open Letter ’ Lala Laipat Rai has 
suggested five important methods of publicity 
^ ,r °ad 1 — the establishment of Information. o.nsL 
Publicity Bureaus and New s Agencies, the publi 
cation of books written by Indians, and 
arrangement with foreign universities to ex- 
change teachers and professors with India There 
are agencies in England and the United States 
who are more lor less adequately carrying out 
the first four things, but there is need of more 
organizations in other countries Besides London 
and New York there should be permanent infer 
•nation and publicity centres in Shanghai Tokio, 
tans, in South Africa, Australia, and South 
America Bach centre should have branches in 
tneimportant cities of those countries 
Who is to finance this work 


preached and educated public opinion to believe 
in justice, brotherly love, and sacrifice, and a* 5 "’ 
they have millions of follow ers The right does 
prevail though it seems to take much time 

Our Cause is just It is not difficult tc> con- 
vert people to a just Cause, nor to urge 011 t " e,r 
energies in behalf of India and the Ini' ,alis > 
whether these people be English, Americans, 
Japanese, or South Africans Only we n, t*st 
go to work wholeheartedly and be w Uhl'S *° 
make sacrifices All people need is to have the 
knowledge of the injustices under which ' ve 
suffer, esd ffny will osA va. owe behalf 

Christ w ould not have had so many follow - 
ers today if it were not for the hundreds of 
thousands of preachers who gave their entire 
lifetimes to announcing and repeating and keep- 
ing His message before the w orld India cannot 
expect to have any adherents either in the llouse 
of Lords or m the House of Commons or in the 
Transvaal Assembly if we do not preach India’s 
claims and rights at the top of our v oices from 
every nook and corner of the w orjd ’ 

We want the people of the world to think 
about us Thinking is important because it con 
trols causes which control consequences The 


It 3 *° fina , nce t , h,s T' ork 7 Ind,a < of course only results we desire is a favourable world 

• -s „,TB ssaeitsv. s =r;s 
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ton ! at of thi \koitd t afli i if we ii not e ind a si uj) 1 be Agitate e lucate organ re 
this force we arc enm ml] deli) ig th i c v \ork C ly Raii koiUR Lhcaika 

nition of our natural rights The watchword h s> \ 


JUNNAR 


S URROUNDED bj a totnj kte uale ol 
high hills as its citj w ails under th° 
lee of another might} flat toppe 1 hill 
Iks the old cit) of Junnar the holiest spo 
for art Indian in the whole of tne 
Maharashtra Junnar meins an old citv 
So this old cit) of the Deccan was itself 
old when the Bahmams of Gulburga or the 
Nizamshahis of \hmadnagar conquered its 
"ell nigh impregnable fort on the flat 
topped hill of Shitnen an 1 rej eopled the 
deserted plain 

So sa^eth tradition To the opposite 
of that side of Shivnen on w ht h modem 


Junnar stands people point out the site of 
the one ent citv \\ Inch was deserted when 
the Muhim r adan invader came into the 
1 nd lor tb first time andemptied the halls 
caned out of the hills that surrounded 
i»h nen on a] sides of tl e icons and of 
their attendants Later on when the 
H ndus ha 1 settled down j eaceabl) under 
their new masters a new city was founded 
From the old cit} the verv name of which 
bas been forgotten the new city took its 
name It w as called Junnar Juna means 
old as in Jumgadh and nar or tier via 
shortened form of nagar -> 
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On the bleak flit top of Shnnen, in a 
* u ill two storied stone house, which the 
v- ij. tain of the Fort occupied m tlic days 
>t glorv ot the Kings of Gulbarga anil 
Ui uadn igar, Siv aji, son of Shaliji, w as 
bora m the v ear 10 J7 A D For this reason 
uun ir is the holiest of the holies in the 
inuent land of Mali irashtra 

It is a strange tirthi, as hoh places are 
called m the Indian language It bears no 
coinparson with Benares or Pray ag or 
Bond than The clamour of priests, the 
w u lings of beggars and the mixed odours of 
crushed mangold and decaying \egetation 
do not reach y ou as y ou ascend the steep 
flank of Shnnen there is a solitary 
temple on the lull in which Amba Bbav am 
is the presiding deity A solitary shepherd 
may be seen tending his flocks on the ample 
pasture of the low hills \ou hn\e not to 
jostle a surging crowd which seeks entrance 
into temples Sluvneri is deserted Malm 
rashtra has forgotten its holiest tirtha 
The bustling tounst with the Kodak and 
white umbrella seldom comes to this place 
and therefore when you visit Shnuen y ou 
are not plagued with guides, you liaie to 
obtain y our guide from the deserted streets 
of old Junnar or to ascend the hill without 
one 

New Junnar contains two or three 
places of interest 1 here is plenty of very 
good medie\al carving in the little Jumma 
Masjid in the heart of the city A mile 
away from it are to be seen the pleasure 
gardens of a fortunate Abyssinian eunuch 
and his palace The tank and the fountain 
of the garden and a few trees testify to its 
departed glory The palace itself has 
been converted into the residence of an 
industrious Deccam Hindu who has 
covered it w ith a beautiful red tiled roof 
the dissonance of which with the ancient 
age stained walls of the palace proclaims 
very loudly to the w orld that this is the 


groups The first group is culled the 
Ganesli I ena group, ns Ganapati, the 
fa\ ounte deity of the Deccan, has been en 
shrined there f he pious Malmram Alialy a 
Bai of Indore built a series of steps along 
the steep hill side so as to make the ascent 
easier for the pilgrim The caves on this 
hill are more numerous than those m 
other groups Opposite to the Ganesli 
Lena group arc the ca\es of the Manmodt 
group Monmodi in Marathi is said to 
mean "the screwed head” The lull is so 
high that if >ou want to look at the 
eaves from the plains, there is very great 
danger of your neck being screwed or 
broken A teaeher of the local school said 
that here were caves caned out of the 
rock at the expense of opulent merchants 
of Bharoeh (modern Broach) and an Indian 
Minister of a Scythic King 

On another lull lies another group of 
cave temples called the Tulja Lena group 
Lena means a cave in the ancient language 
of the inscriptions as well as modern 
Marathi Here, in one cav e, an image of 
Bhavam called Tulja Mata, has been 
placed Shivaji held Bhavam Mata of 
Tuljapur, now in the Nizam’s dominions, 
in great v eneration, and therefore in many 
parts of his Kingdom temples of Bhavam 
were erected In this group there is a 
curious cave which is circular in shape and 
contains a circular row of neat slender 
pillars winch support the roof 

The fourth group of caves is that of 
Shivnen itself, which are full of jungle and 
inaccessible Ihe local Archaeological 
Department has not thought fit to provide 
footpaths in the case of this group only 
Shepherds say that panthers reside and 
breed in these caves and help them 
materially by carry ing off sheep or goats 
from their herds, so that even they do not 
venture to remain on the hillside in the 
afternoon 


twentieth century At a short distance 
from the palace lies the tomb of the 
eunuch whose name can be read in the 
Persian or Arabic inscription on its door 
The lulls surrounding Slnvnen are 
honeycombed with cave temples" and 
monasteries, both Buddhist and Hindu 
l antiquanans div ide it into four 


junnar is not easily accessible The 
shortest routes are from Talegaon from 
the north and the west or from Poona 
from the south From Poona the route is 
shortest but it takes more time as you 
have to traverse half of the Poona Nasik 
Koad m bullock cart But from Tafamon 
then; is a motor sen.ee Tno or three 



C57 


JIN i 



T c si r l( I 


furniture vans or open lorre» h i\ Ixe 1 t a\cil r finds shelter in tie forsaken 
corn erted into cars for the use ol passengers M on House lor Junuar boasts of no 
The road from Tale„ ion t J 11 ir crosses 1 ravillcr s Bungalow or Rest House 

a section of the Dhor Uhauts and | asses bi The prmcij al attraction at Junnar is 

the lull fort of Chakan closth co me ted s nail rut led I ousc on the top of Shivnen 
With the historj of Slmajt aud bv tl h II wl ere once the Captain of the fort 
small hnmlet of Deu where the famous poet resided and w I ere the king w as bom 
Tnkaram was bom Hen e the tamdi ol II you ask w hich king 5 then the Maratha 
the Bangalee literateur Pandit bihharam looks at you in surpn«c because the old 
Ganesh Deusknr originated kings arc forgotten In him h\es the 

In the carl er period of British rule memory of one tin„ the protector of the 
Junnar was a prosperous town a big Brahmann the god and the cow the death 
centre of trade m the Poona District and a of the Musalmon bigot the great ki 
fa\ounte resort of rich Seths who were bi\a There w as but one king and th°t 
tired of earning money in Bombay But it was Sun His descendants were mer 
has fallen on evil days Ever since bubonic puj pets an I the Brahmin Ieshwas w rC 
plague made its appearance in th s usurpers ere 

province Junnar has declined fast Its There is a single road aloii" the st 
streets are almost deserted rowsofemjtv s dcs of Shivnen hill to its top It 
and ruined houses 1 ac the roads The once long narrow and steep road protected * 
famous paper industn iswellngh extinct mtcraal* by a number of hu<*e a at 
The nch Seth from Bombav atoids it flonketl with bastions There a 

Even the brave Christian Missionary has d if rent forts The lower fort co ^ * WO 
givaa up his attempts to e\ angel -e the the temple of \ml a Bhavani and th nT 
poor 1 eathen and therefore the chance Rala or citadel winch contain * e 
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u ' 'drifts. The toad that leads up to the 
, tadei is much steeper and consists of a 
icrL’S of steps worn out by the feet of 
countless millions who have used them from 
a Jme which no living man can remember. 
The temple of Amba Bhavani is a simple 
locking thing It has a wooden gate at 
one cad, and inside it there are a series of 
wooden pillars exquisitely carved. As 011 c 
goes about in this ancient land, he sees 
w oaderful bits of old wood carving in out-of- 
the-way places standing side by side with 
the hideous art productions of the days of 
the Peshnas The carved doorway of 
Bbavam’s temple at Junnar and wooden 
colonnade in its smoke-dimmed interior are 
objects of art which would kindle a fire in 
the eyes of every connoisseur. 



On the top of Shit neri, in the Bale K.l 
here ate a number of ancient bu'ildme! 
The largest of all is a building called th 
■ staWe - The Bale Kila i 

‘Sf* I, 1 '!' ? nun) her of tanks, ttt o c 

arecieral Tl' GanEa ° nd the Jam '" u 


of a siege. Over one of the granaries is a 
huge arch flanked by two small slender 
minars which can be seen miles away. 

Close to this arch is a small two-stoned 
building where the Castellan resided. The 
upper storey is in ruins and only a few’ 
arches indicate that there was one at 
any time. Over the door of this building 
is a small marble tablet with the following 
inscription 

“The birth place of 

Shrimant Shivaji Maharaja 
Chliatrapati 

Born 1627 Died 1680.“ 

with a translation of the same in Marathi. 

In comparison with the size and import- 
ance of the Fort on Shivneri the Castel- 
lan’s quarters are very small. In some 
unknown spot of this ruined, building 
Jijibai gave birth to a son in 1627 who is 
known to history as Chhatrapati Sivaji. 
At that date the kingdoms of Ahmad- 
nagar, and Bijnpur, built on the Inighty 
ruins of the empire of Bahnmnis, weie 
still existing. The Mughal had' dot 
reached the banks of the Bhima or the 
Tungabhadra Nobody ever dreamed that 
the son of a petty Maratha Chieftain 
would ever dare to defy the masters of 
his father or the mighty Mughal of Delhi 
at whose \ery name even these masters 
trembled on their tottering thrones. No- 
body would have believed y ou at that time if 
you had prophesied that the poor Maratha 
would one day wa\e liis earth-coloured 
rag of a flag from the ramparts of the 
mighty capital of the Mughal and that 
one day- a descendant of Nuruddin Jahangir 
would star\e in the marble halls of his 
forefathers because the shoebearcr of a 
Deccani Brahman forgot to sign the order 
for the issue of a dole of grain for the 
support of a blind man. 

This little bmlding, which was the 
abode of the Castellans of Shn neri under 
the Yadava, the Pathau, the Bahinani 
the Nizamshalii and the Maratha, was 
very sacred in the eves of the founder of 
Maratha greatness The fortunes of war 
°: tet k j* s possession to liis enemies. 
Swap felt the loss of Junuar r ery much 
and whenever it passed into the hands of 
the Mussulmans he made e\ery attempt 
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m Oictnbit of batlnnf; owl 'Miming m 

l u, Nile , 

Tne monuments of the nncicnts nte the 
i at possible proofs of proficiency in the 

'in, of swimming In the Nunrouu gallerv 
of the British Museum there are some 
interesting bis reliefs depicting fugitives 
swimming for refuge to a fortress and also 



Fugitives Swimming to ti I ortress 

the crossing of a n\er b> Assur Aa«ir Pal 
king of Sj ria ana Ins nrmj The probable 
date of these monuments is about 880 
D C In the first slab three \\ arnors are 
depicted as swimming across the stream 
two of them on inflated skins m the mode 
practised to tlm da} by the hill men of 
Simla uid tl e Arabs inhabiting the banks 
of the rivers of Assjria and Mesopotamia 
except that in the bas lehef the swimmers 
arc shown as retaining the aperture 
through w hicli the air is forced in their 
mouths These men are depicted to swim 
in the side stroke position as well as w ith 
the a east stroke ou the inflated akin 
wl ich strokes are considered as quite 
modern developments A drawing at 
Pompeii gives almost the exact position of 
the stroke popularised in England and 
now all oier the world by Trudgen a 
stroke which was known and practised 
long before by the Indians and other 
nations 

By the Greeks and Romans no branch of 
physical education, was considered more 
important than swimming There are 
references to swimming m the poetrv of 
Homer in the History of Herodotus m 
the Laws of Lycurgus Swimming races 
were amongthe competitions of the Roman 
soldiers Julius Ctesar, the conqueror of 


tor December vm 

Britain was renowned ns n swimmer 
During one of his campaigns he swam 
icross n mcr holding his invaluable 
Commentaries in his mouth, as did after 
wards Cnmncons the Airgilof Portugal, 
who was once compelled to swim across 
a m cr w ith his w ork in his mouth Cxsar 
when attacl cd In Ptolem} in Alexandria 
swam to Ins fleet and returning with his 
forces defeated Ftolemv and proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen Shakespeare describes a 
race lvctw ccn Cresar and Cassius 
I wns horn free 09 Ciesir so were 3OU 
W c both hai e fed as v. ell and w c can bath 
Endure the winter 9 cold ns well ns he 
Tor once upon n rnw nnd gusti dm 
The trouble 1 Tiber chafing w ith her shores 
Ca^«ar said to me Dvr st thou Cassius now, 
Leap in with me into thi9 angry flood 
\nd sw im to vouder point ? Upon the word 
Accoutred as I w as 1 plunged in 
\nd bad him follow «o indeed he did 
The torrent roar d and w e did buffet tt 
With lustj smews throwing it nside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy 
But ere we could arm e the point propos d 
C-esar cried Help me Cassius or I sink 
I as Eneas our great ancestor 
D 1 from tl e flames of Troi upon his shoulder 
The old AncliKes bear so from the waves of Tiber 
D d I the tired Ca*vr And this innn 
Is now become a god 

This shows that if not in the time of 
Cxsnr, at least in the time of Shakespeare 
not onlv swimming but lifesaving also 
was know n and practised 

Seneca w as a good sw immer Plutarch 
m Ins life of Cato mentions that the 
philosopher taught his son to traverse 
dangerous gulfs The Emperor Augustus 
taught his nephew to swim The Romans 
even incorporated a society of divers 
known as the Unnatores In the reign of 
the Emperor Severus the Bvzantines were 
besieged for three years b> the Greeks and 
were m such dire straits that they at 
length resolved to attack their adversaries 
fleet w ith their dn ers These cut the cables 
under water and earned off the enemy 
ships which obliged the Grecians to raise 
the siege 

The story told in one of the poems 
attributed to Musceus ofLeander a young 
man of Abydos w ho swam nightly across 
the Hellespont to visit his love Hero a 
priestess of Venus, illustrates the fact that 



SWIMMING 


smmmidgvv as largely cultivated at tliit 
W that die Th,ssto O-'”ay be a mrtk 

S 'V? across thc Hellespont ,» 
to nn evpert ass 
1810 The r? , f I nest ’ on Lord Byron m 
b,~? T R 3 a n“ fr ? m Sh0re *<> 'bores 
“irely an English mile, bnt the distance 



with other maidens ns hostages to Porseno 
escaped from the kingdom of Etruna „„ d 
swam across the Tiber to Pome ahem a 
statue a as altera arils erected her 
honour There acre man) public saim 
ming baths ,n Rome called thermae, which 
acre used for various esermses The 
Romans encouraged swimming as n means 
of health and physical training The 
Roman patrician bishop poet S.dormis 
Apollmans distinguishes the Frants from 
barbarians as the swimmers , nnd 
Charlemagne their great ting m later 
>ears uns known as an accomplished 
swimmer p 


A Webbed Glove with a webbed fin 
covered bv Lord Bjron and Lt Etenhead 
, upwards of four miles Byron dcs 
cnoes his swim in the following lines 
*If in the month of dark December 
gander who was n ghtly wont 
L* v hat m » d will not the tale ren ember ») 
lo cross thy stream broad Hellespont 
If when the wintry tempest roar'd 
He sped to Hero nothing loth 
And thns of old thy current roar d 
rair \cmis I how I pity both 
For ate degenerate modern wretch 
Though in the genial month of May 
My dripp ag 1 mbs I faintly stretch 
And think 1 re done a feat to-dav 
But s nee he cross <1 the rnp d tide 
According to the donbtfnl story 
To woo — an 1— Lord knows what besid 
\nd sw am for love ns I for glory 
T were hard to say w ho fared the best 
^ad mortals thus the gods still plague you ' 

He lost h s labour I tny^cst 



For he was drown d and I rc the ague 
All students of histora are well nerjuam 
tcrl watb the noble deed of the brave Roman 
soldier Horattus Codes His feat has thus 
been described bv Macanlar in his Ears of 
Incient Rome 

' Never t ween d ! swimmer 
In such an eT 1 case 
Struggle t! rough such a raging flood 
'safe to the Lan ting place 
That the Roman lad es also practised 
swimming is evi lenccd bv the fact that 
Clxlm a Roman virgin who was given 


A Webbed Glove 


The tribes of Northern Europe mdulger! 
mile art of swimming to ej,^ 1 

V king of \orw ny was a great swimm— 1 
luioug the Mughal Kpcr or , 
mid llbar w cm capert muireg and 2j 
to cross nvers on horseback ,n, t , a 
bor-e, bv their «, whmfa 
meat u cv u-bented from 
in the plains of Centra! Asia. SU3ees ton 

Among the accomplishments of 


compete gentleman 


swimming was con 


•As snikir storr is. we believe to be fotr-d s detrd bv the ancients a3 one and * 
the Fan atu fo k taV of Hr and Ranjha. padvcnlarlr recommended to sadi *' 

835a— 9 34 
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sion. In recent battles also many officers 
have distinguished themselves by swim- 
ming across rivers with despatches under 
heavy fire. 

The inhabitants of the lake dwellings or 
Crannogs of Scotland and Ireland who 
flourished during the Stone and Bronze age9 
were proficient in the art of natation. 

In the poem ‘Beowulf, one of the oldest 
written in the English language, there is a 
long account of a swimming-match 
between Beowulf and Bveca. They swam 
for five daj s in a raging sea. 

Sir Thomas Elyot in The Bolte named 
the Govemour published in London in 
1531 extols the art of swimming and 
exhorts military and naval officers to 
practise it. 

Shakespeare seems either to have been 
a capable swimmer or else well versed in 
the principles of the art, as he describes 
swimming in his Julius Czesar, Henry 
the Eighth, The Tempest and several other 
works. 

Burton in his A u atomy of Melancholy 
prescribes swimming as a good pastime 
fox both the gentry and the common 
people. Louis XI and his courtiers used 
frequently to swim together in the Seine, 
and English Kings gradually adopted the 
practice. In the reign of Charles II swim- 
ming became fashionable in England. 

The first actual work on swimming 
that can be traced is one published in 1538 


by a Dutchman.* In 1587 n book in Latin 
was published in England, and it has 
some very curious full-page woodcuts. 
This work was plagiarised by a Frtticn, 
writer in 1097, and was translated into 
English in 1595. After that the books on 
swimming published in Europe aim 
America may constitute by themselves a 
big library. . . c .. 

Swimming is the most universal of all 
physical exercises. But very few persons 
learn and practice it bn a scientific basis 
which is much to be regretted. Many of 
the best swimmers do not know why they 
swim so fast and with so much ease ; with 
a good number of them their speed is more 
the result of accident than the following 
out of the art on nn>' sound scientific lines. 
They do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate and understand the mechanical laws 
which govern all propulsion through 
water. 



Hand-plates for swimming. 

As a general rule learners think that in 
swimming the arms and hands are of the 
highest importance in propelling the body 
through the water, and therefore they use 
their arms with all the power at their 
disposal to push the body along. But in 
fact the movements of the arms are only 
of secondary consideration as a motive 
power, the leg movement being of prime 
necessity. A man can easily swim with 
bis hands tied, but not so easily if his legs 
are tied and his hands are left free. The 
movements of the legs in swimming are 
very different from man’s natural methods 
ot progress in walking, and therefore 
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the inventor intended, should he -worked 
like a piston in the water. The Anns will 
fold up when drawn in an upward direc- 
tion, and as soon pressure is applied down- 
wards will at once extend and oficr a resist- 
ing surface to the water. This device was 
subsequently improved upon by making 
the rod self-floating and buoyant, by which 
it keeps the swimmer afloat nndfrcc to 
use his arms for propulsion by moving the 
piston. 



Swimming appliances to help leg strokes 


back, places the hands beyond the bead at 
full stretch in a stmiRlit line with tlie body, 
and also inclines his bend well back, this 
will suffice to keep him on the surface. It 
is possible to float with case when turned 
on the back with the lungs inflated. Owtng 
to the weight of the bones of the skull, 
the head has a great tendency to sink be- 
low the level of the water, so that when 
brought forward muscular force is required 
to keep it nbovc water. 

"Women arc of lesser specific gravity • 
than men, their skeleton is smaller, and 
there is a greater proportion of fat; lienee 
they can learn to float much more easily. 
With children the bones arc much more 
lighter, the quantity of fatty matter is 
usually nbtindant, and they can therefore 
float more easily, if properly taught, than 
adults. 

A person with a large and capacious 
chest floats better than one whose chest is 


From time to time a large number of 
collapsible fins, flnps, sandals, gloves, 
boards and other attachments for the feet 
and hands have been invented. Search- 
ing through the records of the patent offices 
one is very strongly^ impressed with the 
idea that these inventions had their origin 
in the brains of those who were quite igno- 
rant of the elementary principles which 
govern the movements of the limbs in 
swimming. Corks, buoys, belts and air- 
bladders as aids to teaching swimming 
have received special patronage from in- 
ventors. 

la swimming the legs .are brought to- 
gether at the same time that tlie arms are 
separated from each other. It should al- 
ways be borne in mind when practising the 
swimming strokes that every movement 
must be slowly and carefully executed, the 
circular sweep of the arms and legs proper- 
ly defined, and all haste and flurry avoided. 
To ensure these 'the learner should practise 
breathing exercise and some sort of land 
i • inex perienced person exhausts 

bunselfby quick action and the 'raising of 
the body continually out of the water. 

bo ‘>>- is immersed, 
and the chest fully esp an a cd and j nflated , 

t ‘ ,9 ' ers s ° Kttl<= from 
that of water that ,f a person turns on the 


small and contracted, fori the air contained 
in the lungs makes tlie body float on water. 
The body of a floating person rises slightly 
out of the water during inspiration, and 
correspondingly sinks during expiration. 
If the lungs are emptied while the face is 
under water, and cannot again be reple- 
nished, the specific gravity becomes great- 
er and the body sinks. 

The movements of swimming are ac- 
quired by a man, but are instinctive and 
common to most qundrupeds. A dog may 
be taken as one of the best examples of a 
swimming quadruped. While swimming 
the legs of a dog move in the same plane 
as -when walking or running. A man can- 
not learn to swim before he gets into the 
water, though there have been cases of 
persons finding themselves able to swim 
upon first going into the water. The pro- 
pelling power in swimming is caused by 
the legs suddenly brought from a position 
placed wide apart into one close together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors. In fact 
the mechanical power here brought into 
play is that of the wedge. For instance 
suppose a wedge of ice were suddenly pin- 
ched hard between the thumb and finder . 

5 at 1 . the *' ed S e of ice would 
shoot off in the direction opposite to that 
in which the sharp edge points 



Sa from the°st'l *'" 7 d f"' “ For' a he 

f^Ln“ a s.^L«i 

ram^ tlie 1 1 ' ° g " hlle £”*■ sklmmin S plunge’, ‘low diving , ‘high 

amfbftheSfof^ a r° V T nt0 J the dlvm -’ J l ) m S feet &*’. the ‘sittmg 
the Over 2J, c,l , und ? r " ater - J ani P J> nd Paging’, etc , are preferable to 
the sncvl^? "M-strofe has revolutionised deep dn ing The best method of learning 
the * ’ m Q* breast stroke stvle to dive is to =tand on the bank of a river 

si<7m ™ / rC m ° ved ^om the breast to the or pond then stoop down until the bodv 
with K *f r ^ 3ter ’ the Trnd S ea stroke is nearly double stretch out the arms in 
out nfli arrn3 entire ^y and alternately front of the head s nk the head between 
» » j water is an action peculiar them and gradually tumble over into the 

u d | 3ns ’ fhe Crawl stroke resembles water 
much the movements of the double over 
arm stroke, but with this difference that /j~v 

tne swimmer banes hi9 face and keeps flat fy 

n the water, using bis arms at a much 

greater rate, which rate is brought about \ — — = _u~=~* 

“ T “ e Quick movement of the legs ■ ~T~ 

Thwe are several methods of swimming ^ 

too Besides the most common method of 

sw-imming on one’s belley, other methods — — -- -- -- — , 

are sw immtng on the back,— legs foremost — I ~ 

sid f° remost » under water on one ~ ~ — ' 

Back swimmmg can be easily acquired * — —-'T—— 

by anv person able to swim on tbe breast, — — — 

and its utility cannot be too highly *«s. 

praised It is of great service in saving 
one’s ow n and another’s life 

Tbe ability to swim under water is . 

often of service in life-saving, but it is ~ ~ 

somewhat risky and should not be much — _ — — — 

encouraged and practised Tbe best authen r r-y 

ticated distance performance under water . — i • -v 

is that of 340 feet by James Fmney inlSS2 , j L 

An expert swimmer may acquire several "5** I r ^ 1- ’ 1 ■ 

feats appertaining to that art, v u , Diving, l** 1 ? ““J 

Plunging, Floating and several other fancy 

feats Piston Propeller 


Diving is falling headlong into the w ater A plunge is a standing dive made head 
from some height The whole secret of first, the body kept motionless and face 
diving is the possession of plenty of pluck downward, no progressive action to he 
and self-confidence Some of the heights imparted other than the lmiWnc „r al 
recorded arc almost incredible In 1871 dive l lus ot “* 

one Mr J B Johnson dived from Loudon All that is nccessarv m nj 0 i . 
Bridge, which is nothing in comparison floating on the surface of the wat ^ 
with the bridge-jumping performances of practice, continued practice even f f j * S 
America The Indian pearl fisheries are seem always to be the result ai arc 

the most renowned to the world and the Diving has been made graccf 1 
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various by Swedish swimmers yrho arc to twelve revolutions can be made 
past masters in this art. They have regularly and in quick succession without 
named different methods of diving as any pause between them. The ordmd 1 } 
Swan dive, Swallow dire, forward sower- somersault, either back-wards or forwards, 
sault, backward spring, hand spring, com- is simply the turning^over of the bo ) 


when iii the water. Double somersaults 
are performed by two swimmer locking 
each othci’s head between the legs and the* 1 
evolving. In tbe Monte Cristo sack 

, • : : — „ U'.r* c *ek ' 


bination dive, &c. 

A number of tricks and fancy feats can 
be accomplished by expert swimmers, c. g., 

treading water, revolving on the surface, — ; — - - . s 

swimming like a dog, single and double the swimmer is placed within a big stfCK 
somersaults, marching on the water, and after tying the month of the sack ,s 
swimming on the breast feet first, swim- thrown into the water.. After cutting open 
ming on the back feet first, sculling, the the sack the swimmer comes out of , water- 
propeller, the pendulum, the plank gliding, Smoking under water may be performed 
potpoise swimming, torpedo, sub-marine,. thus : thc^ swimmer will dive with a w'cll 
spinning top, swimming hands and feet lighted cigar or pipe in his mouth and 
tied., Monte Cristo sack feat, smoking under before reaching water he should dexterously 
water, eating under water, drinking under place the lighted end within the cavity of 
water, sinking to the bottom and rising 'his mouth and when under water if .he 
again to the surface without any apparent breathes slowly smoke will rise to the 


motive power, hearing under water, 
staying under water, etc. 



^ English Channel and the routes taken 
1 by the swimmer. Captain Webb, who first 
succeeded in crossing the Channel 


surface bubbling and when coming out of 
water the cigar or pipe should be ngriin 
turned to give an appearance that smoking 
Was going on all along under water. * Spft 
things may be eaten under water, breath- 
ing out slowly at the time of swallowing- 
Drinking under water may be done in the 
following way : Take a small bottle half- 
filled with milk and corked. Dive with {he 
bottle, carefully uncork it and place the 
mouth of the bottle between the lips. If the 
milk does not enter the mouth easily, a 
little air should be blown out through the 
nostrils, and the contents of the bottle will 
then be quickly emptied into the moufh. 
Before coming to the surface the bottle 
should be recorked. , , 

Froni a swimming point of view no 
parti cul ar merit attaches to the performance 
of staying under water, but some remark- 
able feats have been publicly accomplished 
by experts The longest record of 
remaining under water was made by Miss 
Elise Wallenda — 4 minutes 45f seconds. 

The longest distance crossed is the Eng- 
lish Channel by a host of men and women- 
The first person to be successful, though in 
his second attempt, in crossing w as 


" S’ 40 15 39* 



THE HILLS 


607 


art ° f summing lms become much 
popular and interesting owm- to the 
wtrodnction of the game of water polo 

■SiSrSEST of s ' v ' mmm " i ' es 

reeorrt«° nC i? d v bj S« Yjn S **low the best 
7ZtT A ' b> co , m Petitors of summing 
dubs of Europe and Calcutta - 


1871 


1906 

1918 

1902 

1918 


The Mile Championship 

H Parier 24m 35s 

Half mile Championship 
H Tailor lim 2S*s 
M L Mukheiyee 12m 43s 
220 1 ards Championship 
F C \ Lane 2m 28Js 
S L Mukheiyee 2m o4s 


1907 
1919 

1908 

1919 

1914 

1906 

1919 


100 Yards CnAsrpio\snn* 

C M Daniels 55|s 
110 Yards Championship 
PC Bhur lm 13 * S 

150 Yards Swimming on Back 

F A Unwin 2m Is 

110 \ards Swimming on Back 
H Chattei^ee l m 38js 
H Jefford (of Calcutta) lm 38*s 
Pllnging 

W Taylor 82 ft 7 m 

H Gupta 67 ft 3^ in * 


• Mainly comp led from Smmtning by Arch] 
b-dd ■sn lair and William Henry llonorar 
Secretaries of the Life-Saving Society Tbl 
Badm nton Library Senes Longmans Greer 
&. Co 


Chard Bandyop ydhyai 


THE HILLS 

The hills are my door yard and my garden 

My balustrade against the climbmg dawn 

My sunset bars o er which the trooping stars 

Cross to the large free pastures of the night 

Ml barricades to keep the sunshine in 

And shut away the prowl ng threatening dark 

The} are my changing sk} hung tapestry 

Vi rought by the magic fingers of the years 

My open pla\ grounds wl ere my restless feet 

Accept the challenge of far beckoning 

My playmates signalling mysteriously 

Of secrets hidden in their forest depths 

They arc the pnests who teach me steadfastness 

Before whom I my low Iiness confess 

They are my tow ers of dreams they lift me up 

To w here along her path of my sterv 

The moon w alks sofemnlv and all the stars 

Join merrily in their endless dizzvmg game 

Of rirtg a round a rosy O hills of home 

O father mother brothers lovers friends 

Familiar faces shining down to me 

Mvlife belongs with you ruy hands are linked 

With your out reaching intimate friendliness , 

\f\ feet are rooted in yonr fastnesses 

Like an ancient tree * mv heart is o warm stone 

Upon a sunny slope and my glad 'pint 

Is, \ onder tender anchored cloud that lingers 

For sun«et benediction Ileai cn was kind 

To make one lull o errun with trees and flowers , 

Hcai cn w ns kind and heavenly indeed 
To make a w orld furrowed with billow ing hills 
\nd o\ emm w ith not of the w ood c 

M\tce Setmocr 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Arya, Sn Aurobmdo Ghose’s 
monthly organ, is not a magazme for 
desultory reading It requires to be read 
seriously and with continuous attention 
from month to month Its contents may 
be described, for the most part, not as 
independent articles, but as books publish 
ed piecemeal month after month, and 
m some cases for years For that reason, 
it is difficult to summarise or sample any 
month’s issne ‘Contributions which are 


he can of the ephemeral littleness of his 
life and body,” Mr Ghose urges *— 

Tbit is a negation natural enough to the vital 
and physical mind, but it rests on the assumption 
that man can only be what he is at themoment, 
and there is nothing greater in him which it is 
his busmess to evolve , such a negation has no 
enduring value The whole aim of a great 
culture is to lift man up to something which at 
first he is not, to lead him to know ledge though he 
starts from an unfathomable ignorance, to teach 
him to In e by his reason, though actually he 
lives much more by his unreason, by the law of 


» ' — , ~ , lives mum rnuic u>- uis uuicaauu, ujr me 

reaWy books should afterwards be published good and unity, though he is now full of evil and 
* * discord, by a law of beauty and harmony, 

though his actual life is a repulsive muddle of 
ugliness and jamng barbarisms by some high 
Jaw of his spirit, though at present he is egoistic, 
material unspmtual engrossed by the need and 
desires of his physical being If a civilisation has 
not any of these aims, it can hardly at all be said 


i book form 


Essential Intention of Indian Culture 
The November number of the Arya con 


, „r noi any ui ibkc amis, 11 wan aaraiymau uc wu 

tains the 10th instalment of A. Defence of to have a culture and certainly m no sense a 
Indian Culture against Mr William great and noble culture But the last of these 
Archer’s attack This defence is the most aims, as conceived by ancient Indio, is the 
elaborate, philosophical and profound we highest of all because it includes and surpasses 
have seen In the present instalment Mr T,° h £L e lil° 

Ghose describes the principle, the essential 
intention of Indian culture, thus — 


The first thing we see is that the principle, 
the essential intention of Indian culture was 
extraordinarily high ambitious and noble, the 
highest indeed which the human spirit can con , r 
ceive Tor what can be a greater idea of life ciple for the system of Indian culture He 


have ennobled the life of the race , to have 
failed in it is better than if it bad never at all 
been attempted , to have achieved even a partial 
success is a great contribution to the future 
possibilities of the human being 

The writer does not mistake the prm 


knows and says that "the system of 
Indian culture is another thing 

A system is in its very nature at once an 
effectuation and a limitation of the spirit , and 
yet we must have a science and an art of life 
The system of Indian culture was all these 


than that which makes it a development of the 
spirit m man to its most vast secret and high 
possibilities conceives it as a movement of the 
Ltcrnal in time of the universal m the individual, 
of the infinite in the finite, of the Divine in man, 
or holds that man con become not only con 
scions of the eternal and the infinite but life m 
its power and umvercalise spiritualise divinise things in its principle and up to a certain point 
hinpcltby self knowledge? lUiat can be greater 3^ a P' n ° d “ ,ts g™ ct ] cc Thjt n 

aim, tor the Mr of man than to stow by an S' 1"? T* n °f 

inner and outer experience till he can live in God, arrest of growth not absolute but still very 
realise his spirit, become dmne «x knowledge, m scn °“® r a , dangerous to its life and future 
y. ill and in the joy ol being? And that is the IS i,?v .v, 1 , an( J ''f shall have to ask 

whole sense of the striving of Indian culture rlu ” 1 ** T as , , to tae In hercnt character 

7 _ . . , « , . ,, , <4j . of the culture ta a deformation or to a tempor 

In reply to the cheap criticism that "these nry exhaustion of the force of lmng, andSrthe 
ideas nrc fantastic, chimerical and ira last, how the exhaustion came ” 
practical, lc, that there is no spirit and no In addition to the principle nnd the srs 
eternal and nothing divine and man would tem of Indian culture P ^ 

do much better not to dabble in religion , 

nnd philosophy, hut rather tnahe the Lt pnncpfclrSe Sta? 


INDU\ PrRIODICALS c09 

«■?&=" x'c r;' txH srr? ,n fffaiS 

liv.L ancient orn.od m „ hl "J " Jc™ ■> ™ns dotin almost to.cn level 

t! ’'n!mofthrcnIf4^. .1. , And the greater hill ranges rising out of the n hm, ^ ' 

- Jararat sitx« £ 

tween them nnd therefore do not lend them 

— selves to the construction of reservoirs with 
^Movement, or Oeo.co, Korn. A I.dt. 

ac i* "Orobindo Ghosc sums up the norlh , Th , c P.’, ,tea “ x ,n southern India offer 
^nievcments of Greece Pome nnd Indn ti n * T ' I,un , b f *! tes , one tost of which 

03 follows — e nnu ,nUn the Citti cry falls has been made good use of 

_ bj the Mj sore Government 

toal to a h, Sh decree tl e intellec . M *. 'J eare ? E " ea a I,st of 30 *'«» which have 

harBK^J? , ° nd lhc Mnse of form and been to .some extent examined bnt the 

«r«Mh "• J , bcnut y Rome founded firmlj total number of ntes mentioned which require 
ordS- 5 '* “, nd P®«" ««td patriotism nnd law and CJtfl .7 ,na , t,on ,s °\ er 300 

Pronoi^« "" r " ro l* h™ raised to enormous . Mr , Meares rrplams in non technical language 
*®Ser°o!?i practical reason science and * b,c "<*P 4 at an altogether 
cd the < Tr> an ^ tC i° nom,c ca P ac,t J India develop- Pr° 1 "b ,t, ' e cost i to K mal * “ se of the gigantic 
Poweft • p , ,ntoaJ ?'0<1 working on the other P“ Te g ««“*«* b > .tidal action an<T even 
reason l{ nan a " d ««*dmg them the intuitive C? s ’i b,e t0 a *'L bc po \ r L cr o{ , tbe current 

I*h a rm n h r P hlI oioph,cii harmony of the ^«r«t r, '"sm their course through the plains 

*en^o t U!f0rmeJ h T llle religious spirit the ?L and he states with great clearness 

hai^ ( .^ hee,Crr,n ' nnd the mfin,te Tne future ,**** /">* ,'' bcb bavc *° b« reckoned with 
com nr ? on *° « greater and more perfect «« March ng for possible sites nnd in investigat 
r T £ development of these th.ngVnnd ,n * an > ‘ f,cctcd s,tf * 

tofc?' 3 than ovr °" n,n ° 3 pint of arrogant w to ® cn fi a * " e find it Stated 

»f humVmtv® nnd* nn . d P«'f 1 ‘ eflbrt wn ‘" pow er available the principal plawwitl. 

WSS.£- ( 3?sA SZff fOT - - ST8S <5 «S5 

about 140 miles from Calcutta is not too far 

off to supply the Calcutta d strict w ith power 

Calcutta’s JToarost Water Powor Eleven rears too MnmrO rr rv . 

Hesourco . Eleven years ago Major C H Douglas 

In pursuance of a recommends, ot, of tZ '/rcZd be £ IS 0 , 00 d '«™ 
the industrial commission tlie Government P cou,d be obtained from these 

of India appointed Messrs G T Barlow 

andj AV Meares to make a Jiydrograpliic The recent investigations of the B-irabalontr 
survej of India tit order to ascertain „7 !££?£?« Vu* n, sYoS ot . bc ca P a bie 

n hetber, and to what erfent hj dro^lcctnc „o»ld on? r Vuppl y nlout 0 '; h ,‘; h 

power may be available Mr Barlow present requirement of the Calcutta aren hf 
having died in April last the preliminary the examination his not been cxl austivr and 
report which has been issued is almost P OSSI bIy further investigation will brin™ the 
entirely the work of Mr Meares The DfQrfr to Major Douglas estimate 

Indian and Eastern Engineer for November A Bengali syndicate should immed,-,t-t„ 
gives a summary of the contents of this set about the harnessing of the Ttw?! 7 
Report long nver fa ° 1rat,a 

India consists chiefly of a plain which slopes 
steeply from a height of I 000 to 2 000 feet 

84^-10 
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India’s Backwardness m the TJss of Power 
for Industrial Activities 

The Indian and 
writes — 

The power used in \ancms countries for 
industrial (including municipal) activities apart 

from railways and shipping, is put down as 

75 million horsepower, distributed roughls as to st t |, at In a ia should “learn to 

folI °" 9 - want more wants’* 


Mr K Kunbikannan, u a , disputes the 
correctness of tlie assumption that pro 
Eastern Engineer duction in India is low and the vast resour- 
ces in India remain for the most part 
undeveloped largely because the average 
level of consumption is so low He 
does not think that it is the right remedy 


13 Rlllll 
24- 


ton h p 


United Kingdom 
Continental Europe 
United States 29 

British Dominions and Depen 
dencies 6 

Asia and South America 3 

and the backward state of electrical development 
jn India compared with other parts of the 
rmpire, is demonstrated by the following figures 
of watts installed per head of population — 
Canada 148 w atts 

Australasia 62 , 

South Africa 57 

British Isles 33 , 

India less than 1 watt 


* The argument is plausible but cannot stand 
close examination Those w ho accept this line OJ 
reasoning forget that Indian industries ana 
commerce w ere flourishing for several centuries 
and that stagnation set in only so late as the 
eighteenth centurv There is no reason to believe 
that the people who for so long as fifteen 
centuries resisted the enervating influences m 
nature suddenly succumbed to her rales, spoiled 
by her gifts and lulled to her langours As for 
the depressinginfluencc of Indian philosophy, even 
if we accept it as a correct description of what 
is in many respects one of the most remarkable 
achievements of human thought, it should 
suffice to point out that for all the spiritual 
deration of the Sermon on the Mount, Christian 
Europe has remained distinctly material tn aid 
and endeavour 

It is equally absurd to argue that m India 
phon; maj S' understood^ tho-e .ho « 

know the science of electricity from the S aid p e on the r erge of starvation even m 

normal years live, cm then owe meal a. day, wot 
certainly from choice In their case the w ant 

M irelcss telephony has been obtained by set a fcnSJS % 

ting up in the atther surrounding a wireless ^ t s '?° USh without learning to 

station, a succession of very short wares 


Wireless Telophony 

The principles underlying w ireless tele 
ihonj ma> lie understood by tho c e who 
know the science of electricity from the 
follow rug paragraph extracted from tire. 
Indian and Eastern Engineer 


shorter I believe, than those of light, and super 
posing upon them the larger wares set up m 
the cether by the sanation in the current 
produced by the voice impinging upon the 
diaphragm of an ordinary microphone trims 
nutter The apparatus employed is simplicitv 
itself for sending it consists ofnn ncrial wire 
which is connected to a source of very high 
penodKity electric currents and which sends 
out very high frequency waves of very short 
wave length a microphone set is also connccte 1 
to the nenal At the receiving end there is 
another nemi with a receiving «et including a 
pair of telephones, connected between it nnd 
earth. TI e pulse* set up by the sound waves 
from the h imin \ oicc, through the microphom 


w ant more w ants ’ 

People make these absurd mistakes “be- 
cause the symptom is mistaken for the 
disease ” 

The standard of living in all countries does 
little more than reflect the productive effort of 
the people It is causal in so far ns it may in its 
turn influence production nnd in India it can be 
shown that it has less influence in tins respect 
than in other countries The primary factor 
every w here is production Mhen men produce 
on n large scale the increasing wealth soon 
manifests itself in n rising stnndard of h\mg 
When production n low the standard detenor 
ntes It does not, how c\cr, follow that when 
the standnrd oflife ri«e«, production necessarily 


nre reproduced m the telephone at the rcecning T1 ‘r ‘ Intlsl1 u° r ^ m ' in I V 9 

station just ns with nn ordinary receiver and f ^ n , re of prosperity during the 

transmitter connected hr n w ire * . ^ c ? rs “ w P*noo of w ork has been 

reduced to forty-eight hours n week There hns 

been ne\ erthelcf s a considerable falling off in the 

output of British manufactures which if it 
eismiinl orLtrlag and Production. continues may tell heavily against Lngland 

In the Afisorr Economic Journal (winch Production depends then not so much on the 
ou t ht to »>c punctual) for September depends rather on the 

i .uv -wpicmucr, p ropcr odrmtmerit of effort and opportunity 
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Prostration {)!l J' SK lI «° 1 moril 

both dislocated from i° r d,fnwd ac,! 

relation, the , f , natnral and health* 

«tetobeconruiraj° f r ° r ’ , “ >1 

iancomtyrtiti C ^ "r 0t 

competitive stage of society " “There 
ll '“ t " ,th thc 

* »» rompem..' sta S L-. Indian 
ofEil T 1 ,0, I' ro ' e " The standard 

Herchm^t t InJl L-r has not ljccn fixctl ,n 
cliruate, her philosophy, or her religion 

. « ac b«l the present low levels 


The next is the power of initiation 
Novelty is a terror to some, to others t 
besMtchment. There arc people who are scaret 


W,t9a * rne'ntion" of t he ujrt nrf! 

while to some neurotic souls anything which 
is new is simply irresistible Novelty is per «* 
a damsel dangerous to woo, disastrous to wed 
but the man who shuns a course simply oa the 
ground that it is new is no leader, 7 
Perse \ crancc is the fourth quality 
needed J 

One engaged in a little public work once said 

ar e , n i r -wuicu ms present Ion level as «? rae ' , 1 faa “ * 0 difficult to start things ” 

Indian ^ea1f? r 'K <,UjJ V r lncrea5,n o deficiency in ' va % Observation and experience 

downh^J lf h , brou S at about by n irroumg ]>■»'« bd me to feelthat tAe difficulty m not to 

cultural^ t ,r l l,CS *° t! * cone branch of Agrf 2‘Y 1 Y 5 but , ? » e T J bcra S oul S w-ken they 
ev«i mlC ^ t, ? ct,0nan<1 b y lowing the growth hlvc ^ stated Initiation is important, 
'venur thtt limited field of lrn n n r.b.f-,-1-. ttrrying a scheme through is still more so 
Ont perseverance patience, are essential 
Public men need staying power 


wh!ch > haY £ eI d of serious obstacles 

industry 6 , lnsettIed the connection between 
ttutahte ? nd i ,. rc " ar d With the provision of 
obstacles n j d the removal of these 

w volume^ *odian jiroduction is bound to increase 
become manifest i 


a a higher standard of hung 


Qualifications for Leadership 
in the Scptembcr-Octobcr number of 
P e Hindustan Review the Rev Edwin 
reaves expatiates on the qualities which 
go to make a leader The first quahtv is 
Vision 


Courage is another quality which must 
be regarded as one of the essential quah 
fications for leadership 
The leader is something more than an or- 
gamser, there is something of the creator and 
discoverer in him, frequently not a little of the 
fighter Often his purpose and methods will 
not immediatey appeal to the masses, and 

there will be those who, clearly perceiving the 
effects of his plans on their selfish prerogatives 
and the result to long exercised corruptions 
and tyrannies will oppose him tooth and nail 
The opposition may take the form of n 


Ti,. „ , , , , , . . representations and calumnies, it mav be n,Y„, 

The only safe leaders of a people are those fested in open violence 7 mam 


~«*v ic-wicrs oi a people arc tnosc tested in open 

woo are hard thinkers and arc prophets Not In the rectification of abuses, in attack. „„ 
er.-.?'* 3 **?’ of 'P^ 10 "* philosophies, not the corruptions, in the carrying out of reforYc” 
creators of romances, but the men who can courage is indispensable, courage to 
interpret aright the history of the past who mav be, actual violence, more often tn hWltt 
I n gunge the needs of the times in which they against difficulties and oh.fnct.. ... llt 
hvc, estimate correctly the forces available for down the attribution 
currying forw ard projects to a successful issue the charges of selfish □£ 
and have n defined objective worth striving for The kadcr should be — 

ifficient to handle the immediate ‘One who never turned his back but marched 
neet an urgent nresent breast forward. 




PTescnt, to attempt ti 


t an urgent present 


need by tmkenng up a machine which must Never doubted clouds would break* 
soon find its home on the scrap-heap The Never dreamed, though rjcht wet* , , 

true leader is the man who looks ahead, who b wrSng YYtdd 

discerns that which qaght to be, that which 
can be, and resolves that it shall be 
The second qualification is sanity 
The value of enthusiasm is fully recognized 
and it may be allowed that even cranks accora 
phsh some good from time to time by reason 
of their enthusiasm, but for strong abiding 
expanding work level beadedness is of outstand- 
ing moment Sanity has affinity with common 
sense but is a bigger thing than that , its range uaiciuuimv ocei 
is larger Sanity is something more than the middle classes the 
temper of cool calculation, being readv on the anstocracv 
occasion to enter upon daring enterprise 


•e iJSSr? ‘Humph,’ 

•e baffled to fight better, 

Sjmpathjr i, the last qualification which 
Mr. Grrorcs has noted He l, quite n K ht 
“rat "° £ ’ d ° °" d “ brotbcr V So lira- 

"Even Democracies are not ajwiv. , 

selfishness is not the monopoly of th«~ ber l 7 ’ 
havc hitherto been the rulers nf "bo 

middle classes, the common peoolr If.”* 1 ,, t!w 
the anstocracv are sometimes m-Wi " ciI a * 
furtherance of their o,. i?t?^S>» £ 
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iroodof all tn the Indian official as well as premature children amongst >ou, yott are 
in the case of the foreigner there is a possible committing Race suicide. , , . t, ov . 

tog" ofvnit of reil sympathy with the rf »1 

masses It is not inevitable that the Indian despicable it lias become before tu* p ci 
should be m fuller sympathy with the great humanity let alone the «g* jS°toourcd 
masses of India than the Britisher certainly lias not made you Hindus Hisla 

Social life must he freed from the foot and licensees that His sacred and swref 1 . 

mouth disease the story of the birth of the generation should be violated and trampled upo 

Brahman and the Shudra from the mouth and by you without your getting retributive J 


feet of the Creator must be discredited and dis- 
missed and a sound basis for the exercise of 
brotherliness and sympathy found in the com 
mon Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man 


“The Decline and Fall of the Hindus ” 


Improvement of Agriculture in India. 
Professor Gilbert Slater has dein ered 
a senes of lectures on industrial dev elop 
ment of South India at the Y M C A , 
_ , . . r t i . . Madras of v. Inch The Young Men of India 

Such is the t, tie of a long and important has blished the first , on agriculture 
bv Mr S C MorAenee in the He dlrected tbe attention of his audience 
io “five burning issues of South Indian 
agriculture,” which are burning agricul 
tural problems m the rest of India, too 
There is first the question of exhaustion 
of the soil The second issue is the question 
of pests and diseases Thirdly there is 
the question of adulteration 

It is said that there was some time ago a 
man living near Bombay who made a fortune 
because he possessed a pit from which he could 
dig clay of the same colour as Indian wheat 
and that hi 


paper by Mr S C Mookeqee in tbe 
No\ ember issue of the Bulletin of the Indian 
nationalistic Society It covers such ex 
tensn e ground that it is impossible to 
comment on it within bnef compass 
The author would be well advised to reprint 
it in pamphlet form, giving references to 
authorities or original sources I dreamt,’ 
he says, ' that Mother India spoke to me 
thus — 

‘ The matter that is troubling you is the root 
of all evil in India which you do not seem to 
have been able to solve just think is it not tbe 
want of sustained energy to remain indignant 
at the w rongs one section of j our people get 
from another section of your own people ? And 
why are not such wrongs put down with a 
heavy hand by the sufferers themselves ’ 

Learn to recognise that w omen are human 
and have rights 


he kept a band of women there 
continually at work kneading the clay into 
little pellets the size of grains of wheat and 
sold it to the merchants to mix with the wheat 
they exported It is certain that Indian wheat 
was largely adulterated with earth in some such 
way The results of such adulteration oflndian 

.nTw.,ic. ... .. , . , wheat was that the price fell considerably below 

-i1 +rrrr»r P \ mi rf.fr'i flg M which under other wheats although Indian wheat is m itself 
1 j’° m d ,' nS Y a , of superior quality While the community as a 

fn ? nl ?i r " e£lls , the dept . h ° f whole suffers by adulteration the tragedy is that 

.v imrifti'il 5 ® u ^ nc the moral cow ardice the indiv idual rvot or merchant w ho adulterates 
eprauty which you have made more than his neighbours makes an individual 
y ° profit by so doing and the honest man who 

‘ \our manhood cannot be strengthened unless hates the practice,,, and adulterates less suffers 
the Shaktt comes from y our womanhood which an extra loss as the reduction of price based on 
can t lie made strong unless its girlhood is the average amount of adulteration is spread 
strengthened Girlhood is the most sacred over the whole output Similarly when 
flower of every Rnee hut with you girlhood is the trade in Indian indigo revived as a conse- 
sliocked slaughtered and debased by the quence of the war the old practice of adnlterat 
premature lustful touch of man mg it with mud revned also What dver will 

V** * °^r p , irls gr<m . up in th * sunlight prefer tlie Indian product to synthetic indigo in 
amidst truthful surroundings uninfluenced by such circumstances ? Specially lmnortmt tn 
Snn7^i They .^ VOU ^ up to Presidency is the adulteration of htdesood sluns 

«t,°Tc7 , t to be mothers of men— fit to impart tanned here The dishonest tanner r in 

eh " ° u,d m ' llwe 3 ou m cn Men the apparent w eight of the hide bv soak, 
are not being bora amongst you but w orms and during tanning m Bosom Q<,n? 

'>»" encouraged «,m,lar solutions The a fire? lou T 
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■V’ u $ m r <s> 

thshTr CaSQS the tradc ltseIf ^ do 

wtewtof^rTr* sbould protect thc 

“ Til 3n ™ hole community by passing 
irnd ^diy enfommg laws against * " 
teration The fourth problem ,s 
™ msmmw sub-dins, on of Had and 


G73 


detri 


. . that 

— . . --- ■*<-! of Had and frag 

The ®h, s that 

MemiHoo, of co „ s rmiiatj 1 


tun restrictions on the plea that it 
mcntnl to the w ell being of citizens A n 
not commit suicide or bum his house' down, 
thus his liberty is curtailed Democracj certain 
Jy does not m ike for the libertj of the subject ’ 
but aims at thc liberty of the whole country by 
just and equal law s for man and woman alike 
Municipalities should be empowered to deal 
with this trade of rice Their authority is at 
ready recognized in cities where these centres 
of cont agion generally are to be found It is 
civic business to deal w itb the health of citizens , 
m respect to other diseases and abuses they arc 
empowered to act why not in this > 

The Prime Minister has stated that every 


wnr£!i qn l nes ,n vanoua directions and finally ° bs J? c,e moral as well as phvs cal to the health 
t ™ ° ut sonje fi Snres based on the assump- and happiness of the people must be removed 

“i 4 on an average no less thin Thm " hlt rM « n " «« ,h '~ r "' 

ofmiilT ,J tn . d . nn co " s to produce the quantity 
.l, 0 T, yield * d b y an average rnglish cow 1 
& B ^. pir ' ,to Mr G A D Stuart then 
elar«t°*t. 0 f ^S Tlca ' ture If' immediately de 
SS® *“* I pat the yield of an Indian cow 
b_5r "' ob, S b and his opinion was confirmed 
Agricnltural College and even 
b y A1 lan Cam.th who 
d “‘yi» is to deal with cattle 


whose special 


A Campaign Against Impurity and Venereal 
Disease 

The following is from nn article in the 
loungMcnofladi'i — 

, „. P ‘ c tnre the milbons of adolescent boys of 
nuia being hurled over the prec p ce of vice lg 
“Grant of the awful nemes s of "suffering wl ich 
aits them in these traps where disease I es in 
wait Humanity demands that they should be 
Warned and taught Rut how ? We repeat 
make if illegal for a man to buy or for a girl to 
herself lor unmoral purpose Tlash the rat's- 
n £ c into titty comer of India — Do this nod 
Jon will be puBt*lcd Social respons b htv 
taught by law would be a strong incentive to 
self-control in the boy Law would be an effec- 
tive teacher of the single standard of morals 
and of how to • play the game w ith those at 
b s mercy — his wale and child We believe that 
puntv and cbivalrv are inherent in mao and 
need onlr to be aroused 

But it wall be nsied, how about the 
* hbcrtv of thc subject * There n an 
effective repb 


Then what reason is there for continuing virtual 
freedom to a trade degrading to its agents and 
involving a contagious disease which is a race 
poison * 

There are three F » w hich w ill reduce pros 
titutionnnd improve pubic health Publicity, 
Penalty and Prohibition of the Liquor Trafhc 

\tc do not mean to inter that these principles 
alone can cleanse the oatton of impunty Lvcit 
other agency is called for —education moral 
suasion medical and sanitary propaganda and 
not the least spiritual religion 

The world is suffering for want of a pure 
fatherhood Let the Church teach that punty 
of life is as essential to the fathers os it is to the 
mothers of mankind if Tiealth and happiness 
are to be found in the children 

An additional point which ought to he 
remembered is that worlds moral consci 
ence would be aw akenetl by such legislation 
Society wh vh now ignores the victims of this 
ba«c trade and refuses forgiveness to the women 
who lo*c all welcomes the men profl gates with 
in its bowlers and mames its daughters to 
them Were the publicity of law to penalize 
the<c men Sot. ety would change its mind and 
social ostracism would be their lot Here is on 

effective deterrent ' 


Tho Calcutta University Commission 
In Last and Itcst Professor L f- 
Rnshbrook Williams gives some idea of the 
principal contents of the report of the 
Calcutta University Commission Hesavs 


i the c 


All Governments have a right to interfere with vernal there is room for differences of 
, uk.,*. Ihr snhreet The abolition of \\hde no one senons’r rfisnt.'-. ‘ . 


the >•»••• ». — v — -- ; — - — r — » 

•inti in In l a by legislation w as deemed neoi the Commissioners and their 


c °apetenee to 


o protect 1 fe commercialised Tice endait- express an op non there a 

gers public health an I destroTS more lives in a that the remedies sugges ed for'the 
week than sati did in a Tear s.*art n-dv dis Josed do not perhans 

The law does not pen lit lTs.1 nor the «ah. of e v erth-* ideal or even the most practJ^F^u 1 * 
certain drug*. Nor of liquor— except under cer tioa of the problem 


? some who believe 
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As Mr Williams is an officer on Special 
Dutv in the Home Department of the 
Government of India, the “some” may 
refer to some of the tin gods of Simla The 
only detailed criticism which Professor 
Williams allows himself to make is con 
tamed in the following 3 passage — 

This Board of the Secondary and Intermediate 
education is v ery ingenious , but it may be 
doubted whether in practice it will proi e w orh 
able So heavy will be its labours that it may 
be questioned whether a conscientious member 
will find hmis“lf w itli time to do any other hind 
of work If this be the case, in practice the 


for the first time in modern history, received 
independent international recognition She was 
a separate signatory of the Peace Treaty, an 
as Mr Surendranath Bannerjea remarked, th- 
other day, at the deputation that waited upon 
Mr Montagu on the South African Indian 
question she is also an original member of the 
League of Nations Thu®, whatever status and 
privileges any one of the Dominions does or 
may enjoy, in principle that status and those 
privileges are enjoyed or enjoyable by India 
Mr Pol ah thinks that South African 
Indians would be able to appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations for re 

.. -- — , r dress of their grievances under the second 

Board will probably resolve itself into the part Q j- \ r tj C ] e XI of the League, which 
salaried President and the Director of Public r - - •- 

Instruction while the representatives of the 


various interests whose presence the Commis 
sioners rightly regard as essential will be cons 
picuousby their absence Perhaps a practical 
solution w ould be to split the Board into tw o 
parts a small executive committee composed 
of perhaps not more than four members and a 
larger advisory committee to whom theexecutiv e 
committee would report at stated intervals 
Some such solution will probably be arrived at 
in practice and it would save time and trouble 
if it w ere to be regularised from the start 

The writer anticipates that in practice 
the Board of 15 to 18 members would 
resolve itself into the salaried President 
and the Director of Public Instruction 
But if that be so in a body of 15 to 18 
men would not the President and the 
D P I be still more pow erful in the small 
executive committee of four suggested by 
lum 7 It is to be feared that both the 
Commissioners’ recommendation and Mr 
"Williams’ suggestion would in practice 
place secondary and intermediate education 
m the hands of Government 


“A Now Status for India ” 

In the Indian Review Mr H S L 
Polnh gives reasons for lus faith that 
India has obtained or may obtain a new 
status What are the facts on vv Inch his 
faith is based 7 

Tobcgm with India has been given great 
nonunion rank in the I m penal Conference and 
i.t r rC ^ T f'?t r ' ta ^ ,T f <i have taken their ieats in the 
il?i ,e i n ^i ar , C ' lb,nct Asa territorial unit of 


reads as follow s — 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of 
each member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstances whatever affecting international 
relations which threaten to disturb international 
peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends ’ 

He thinks that South African Indians 
now have the following means of redress 
a special mission to or a permanent semi 
consular agency , the diplomatic action of 
the Imperial Government behind the 
scenes , the influence and pressure that can 
be brought to bear within the Imperial 
Conference, off which India is now an 
equal member , finally, the Council of the 
League of Nations and the Assembly of the 
League, in the last resort He concludes 
by observing — 

It may take tune to w ork out all the possibi 
litics and implications of India’s new status 
but it is there it is certain it is enjoyable, and 
it should be enjoyed and prove fruitful of much 
advantageto India as one of the great inter 
national factors m the world-civilisation of the 
future 


Tho Sadler Commission on the Education 
or Women 

Large numbers of ev cn educated Bengalis 
have no idea that Bengal is more back 
ward than some other provinces They 
should read Principal Miss McDougall, 
M A s article in the Indian Renew for 
October, from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage 

A icry senous mistake may be made if the 
account of such conditions in Bengal is taken ns 
a true picture of womens education in South 
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f’r d SlS7 tl oodo Bengal 

still fartherbrhiVd ?? j ^ atr to sa X Giat ,t fall* tl . ,e « d J°n»ng reS'ons in particular, the 
at school is^R re i« a .n ra smTh' ™ mb "o° fs,r,S 5 duC ' lt ’ on ' J battIe f or girls nnd w omen, far 
Bengal the immhlr r? - h India than m from being won 1ms not act begun in 
the courses prescribed for them are n^relmtabfc " Lere nnd " ho «K the 

She further obsen es . ^ 

T.? nt the most serious warning mn«t be riven 0f t{l< j mnnj things said of Ruskm we 
with regard to the rect.on of the^Keport <\ Tu Cb °° SC t,,e fo!!o " ,n £ P^ngnph 
fdncatmn ]’, nnt>v J tl %* of collf ?^ te „ r *. usV,a ^.entei tl e clauus of the children 

™ 0 „,,„ n , on *“* health nnd phy«iqne of the £* ,llf poor In them he fan the future 
r l"iPTOs’»»rai« To„A,pIteir b„d„ by ,11 r»d,n s 
hy “” d «?“l™K>n «b,tb All 'bo«r «nd »1 P h;, ,1 

»umen must appreciate n„t it .. to undermine t ie mren^l, > * . 


- I'- ‘ * rm P ath y and compassion which 

tab^ th^?^i npI ^ rcC,1,e B,,t lt 1S most 
that%K 4 4, J e Comrai * SI °n d tl not pouit out 
tme lr ,S df V ' 1 s, ‘ ,te of th,D S* » *>> *>o means 
f!?,* father parts of India. If it wen; umrer 
' *£ troe our plain dutv woull be to close 
* colleges and debar w omen from higher 

for ™ *° r no **d vantage can comjKnsate "5 far T °! — ; •*- »ie«geu me sanguine 
ur the injury to the health of the mothers ol mdn idual sin of industrial I ngland He denied 
th! generation Rut ns n natter of fact l , h 5 P° tnlites of its political rhlo-ophv He 
nc health of women students in Madras is di « not bit eve in Irecdom cheaply won without 
very good Those who are re-pons ble for the educational Iisciphcc \nd the disciphre thus 
fh«°i!? It,e, 3 t,a * coI,e P” agree in reporting that enforced on nil must lie planned br authority 
, general level of health nnd i gour is very ‘Y”J," ,th ? < ? c6mte mm It must fall upon the 
, ’f “ nad outsiders have told me that it is fir C J? ,dre “ o{ f ?» "*H os upon the children 
o«Uer than that of women of the sane age °<‘«iepoor Its deliberate purpose mu«t be. not 
w, ° live nt home The med cal inspection made Oceanian nrofit but n fne r n ,T.. -r t- , _. 


. “ nu "eg'cct oi pnys al tratmng was 
undermine the strength nnd lmppmess of 
.... race \ oluntecr philanthropies nlone 
could not proiide the education which the 
nation s children required Nothing short of 
the power of th ^tate could furnish the 
training which was md «pcnsable to the 
'd ^7 °| lhf 'V‘ 1t 5 ,Ie ch ' lI,,w £ r d ‘he sanguine 


•> * u meat bom 

this vear shows a market improvement in the 
physique of tho«e who were mcduallv inspected 
® I * entering college last year and it is rarely 
•ndecd that there is any serious dines The 
tv omen of ^outh Ind a probably start with more 
Vigorous health than the w omen of Bengal 
let the friends of the education of girls 
nnd women find ont what is wrong with 
Bengal 

Influenco of Ituskin and Ocorgo Eliot In 
English Education 

In Indrin rdi cition Sir M F Sadler 
gives some idea of the influence of Knslin 
nt.,1 1'. r-r.^* — , i, nr 


George Eliot he saw m part to see and to nadertake 

George Ehot won the educational battle for world* work* 
girls an I women she had mar helpers and Tor «cc’i training a mere etnnhns.e 
nthes. John Muart Mill foncht at her *h'e one snbjects in the cumenln~» .. ° . 

Henry Sidgvnck consolidated her v».tooc«. But tTienlam is not 

it was Georee El ot who made the great multi- 
tude of 1 nginh readers real *e tbit the best of Many clisses rarely get mthji ,^,1 
- 'ucation is not too goovl for intcfl gent girls distance of modern fa s 0 ry too ci n C » rf! 
t women nnd that under the o J order of t-avirg been spent on the events cf Gtell 
tug* ther were as a rule giren the trivial and years ago— starting history backward. 

.-second rate «5<. mere P e and Girton \ewn r be a Kod scher-c Insteadofiv^ iZ. . oaJJ 
. it — Ur«H-truth the bcs‘ cw oTtm-T^ 


-■ ... uvuovinic purpose mu«t be, not 

recunian profit but n fne quil ty of human 
I fe joy 1 1 widest commonalty spread 

The claims of chilJren even of the chd 
dren of the welltodo hare only Lectin 
to be t alked of in Irdia The 1 1 idication 
ol the claims of the children of the poor 
is far nw at off In nation budding, that 
would be the laying of the foundation 

Training for Citisenship 

c£t,on T L L K,n? R ' U ,H Ind,an 

After all wbat .s the 'school but n -drill 
ground for ci w virtue and service ’ ? What inti. 
curTs.nk» but means whereby there who 


gives some idea ol the miiuence or h.nskin curTKu«. 

nnd George Eliot in English education Of be the men and women of tomorrow- are't™ ' ‘V 
to *« their share of "tfc^ 


the second rate •». •• 

hnmantliedl nl Col eye ~ — .• -* 

the outcome of Tlx VlJ oa the FAxvj and Vh/J-> pol-cemar wia» I <•*! ^ *in-e a 

rirt't («wree El otis ore of the paivoa saints soaethng vital may be ass^rnM 1 

- --- - «--*• «*▼ he pre vented toe, wj^, 


rirt 1 i«wree 1.1 01 is or 

ofthegitb High Shoot 


n -fhKh I may 
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cene my city what my community has done 
for me the industries of mv town the municipal 
committee and so on indefinitely Stirring 
biographies of men who ha\e made history 
studies of the leaders of to-day, will make far 
better text hooks than many we are using This 
however is merely doing the best we can with 
the old curricula It does not satisfy the require 
ments of a training for present day cn ic oultga 
tion The curriculum must he brought up to 
date made aware of modern happenings and 
brought mto line with them We need new 
methods in the teaching of old. subject matter 
badly enough but we stand in greater need of 
new subject matter 

The new subject matter would not be 
far to seek 

Instead of formal text bool s we w ould have 
the daily paper the weekly magazine The 
formal recitation of chapter three or pages ten 
to fifteen or paragraphs sev en to tw elvc w ould 
give way to a discussion of what happened m 
the world yesterday and of the multitudinous 
reasons why it happened and the ways of the 
people among which it happened and the men 
or the deeds which lay at the bottom of the 
happening Here we could study history and 
geography literature and art science and in 
vention music human nature "We could see 
history in the making one event growing out 
of another a living picture rather than a 
museum 

* It is even more imperative to find place 
and time for actual community service 

The suggestion has been made »n New \ort 
that students in commercial courses be required 
in return for what the community has done for 
them and as training in community service to 
give three months service without pay as 
clerical helpers in some city or state department 
office Volunteer aid from students in epidemics 
[and famines and floods and cyclones] has 
already pointed the way to an extensive use of 
their services 


cby employing the phrase ‘fiscal onto 
nui *ur India ’ . . , , 

* If y on w ant Home Rule for India he said 

the less vou sneak of fiscal autonomy for 
India the better ^ I nsked why ‘ The reason 
is prettv plnin " lie answered 'Is it because 
others besides your capitalists arc interested in 
selling goods to India * I inquired I am afraid 
with some acerbity lie had to admit that there 
were others and being frnnl and sincere he 
told me Ins fear that ci cn some of the w Pikers 
m Britain who were sympathetic towards the 
Indian Home Rule movement might be frighten 
cd by talk for fiscal autonomy for India 

After gi'ing the gist of other similar 
conversations or dtscussiaus, he writes — 


While British Industrialists and commer 
cnli9ts who supply goods to India are naturalljr 
averse from gw mg India any measure of fiscal 
freedom Englishmen who have no particular 
vested interests in India and who have a 
quickened sense of tight and w'tong wash India 
to be given equitable treatment in that respect 
Among such Englishmen he reel ons the 
present Governor of Bombay, Mr 
Montagu Captain the Hon W G A 
Ormsly Gore, M P , and Mr Ben Spoor, 
M P He quotes the exact \\ ords used by 
these persons in the course of some debate 
or other m the House of Commons, to 
support fiscal autonomy for India But 
Mr Singh does not desire to encourage ft 
purely optimistic mood , be conveys a 
warning too Thus he says 

W bile some high minded Britons are plead 
mg for fiscal freedom for India with the highest 
and purest of motives w e Indians should not 
forget that a vigorous and concerted effort is 
being made to fasten wpon us a preferential 
system of tariffs It is being said in and outside 
Parliament that Britain having granted pre 
ftrence to India which will benefit her indus- 
tries is entitled to have her goods received in 
India at preferential rates 


* Improved Chances for Fiscal Autonomy 
for India ” 

In the Wealth of India for September 
[this reminds us that Indian periodicals 
are for the most part unpunctual and some 
very unpunctual) Mr St Nihal Singh 
discourses on improved chances for fiscal 
autonomy for India He begins by show 
ing that Britishers are in general not m 
tavour of giving us fiscal autonomy 

of W tl " cl “' ° rl91G Of at the beginning 
Perturbed „ wdftnowS 
“““ fcad„ who nas , er j faendly towards 


Again — 

As the Protectionist sentiment is rising in 
Britain lam becoming more and more fearful 
that unless Indians speak candidly and insist 
upon full justice being done to them the grant 
of fiscal autonomy to india may be impaired by 
preference stipulations The agitation for the 
introduction of the reponsible element m the 
Government of India must also be demanded if 
for no other reason than to be sure that the? 
fiscal powers delegated to that Government will 
be used strictly m accordance with Indian 
wishes 

I find that the labour difficulties and the 
increase in wages and other costs of production, 
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StSS?JSf5fa*-,£- - s| ^f^^S&ffSSZSS 
f « .«* w «h a ™„ ,o PMme „ p zss ssgtessass' ° l™ 
•ftsfc'a^rs *=■* -Srs*\^ ■;? 

Possess the requisite pohticalpow e^ ajfd the '^expression of that character 

will and shrewdness to use such nnwer the*- Stlc ld *? Take for instance, the music and 
«*» wsure that non Indwtn raoitalist^Tl Bons nnd danc f, of «hercoimtrie* their outw artl 

^d conduct their mS 1 n l! expression .s all pointed In dance the movements 

conducive to the best ntamta of Indians of the limbs are pomted In instrumental music 

w 1 wlerms 01 Indians the sounds are very pointed striking the ear 

like a lancet thrust so in vocal music 

t ,n th,s countiy the dance has a liquid move- 

Swami Vivekananda on Art ment like the falling of a wave and there is 

The Prabuddhn Bharata ( or October ‘^sime rounded movement m the Gama* and 
reports a dialogue on Art between q«vnm. U “ rcc Aana vocal song so also in instrumental 

Vtvekanflndft „ rt tetn ecu hwami music W ith regard to nrt a different expression 

*1 * nan ? a nn « a Bengali painter who is found among d fferent people reople who 
practises the European style of painting have a materialistic new of life they taking 
Ine Sw ami explained the inner core of Art a . s the tr > give expression m 

as follows — act to ideas in likeness to external .Nature 

»_i . . The people whose ideal is a transcendent 

. " rt «» ongm in the expression of reality beyond Nature, try to express in art a 

some idea m whatever man produces Where subjective ideal by the help of the powers the 
raere is no expression of idea however much forms and lines of external Nature With regard 
enw-e may be a blaze of external colours to the first class of people outward Nature is 
and manipulation cannot be styled true art the primary basis of Art with regard to the 
Tne articles of everyday use like vessels utensils second class ideality is the motive of artistic ex 
cups and saucers should thus be produced as pression Starting from two d fferent motives 
^pressing an idea In the Pans Exhibit ion I mart they have each advanced mart in its own 
saw a wonderful figure carved in marble In way Secmg tbemetufes and paintings of those 
explanation of the figure the follow mg words countries you will mistake them for real natural 
were written underneath— Art unveiling Nature objects and scenery t\ ith respect to this country 
-■that is how Art sees the inner beauty by also in ancient times when architecture and 
drawing away with its own hands the covering ■'culpture attained a high manifestation if 
veils of Nature The figure is carved in such a you see a figure of the period it will make you 
way as to indicate that the beauty of Nature forget the world of material Nature and take 
bas not yet become wholly manifest but the you to a new ideal world of thought As 
beauty of the little that has become manifest is m Western countries pictures like what the 
such that the artist has become bewitched b> ancients produced cannot be seen now so in our 
seeing it country new attempts to give expression to on 

In the passage quoted below the Swann ^ £ ™r“rt “sAoof^re^nexp^le 
explained the difference between Western of idea- It will be well if you try to punt the 
and Indian Art figures of the objects of everyday meditation of 

It „ «„!, tht am, tvtrrttW sal tton a, , w ,„, r 

originality is found very little In those uo^nt ideals __ 

Countnes pictures ore painted by the help of 
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Modern Indian Painting 
The Conaotssevr, of London an illnstra 
ted monthly magazine devoted to Art 
writes in its October issae (p 123) . 


• Modem Indian painting has perhans i - ■ 

never better illustrated thaS m tlTS? 

of Chatter** » future Attorns . Each 
contains sixteen ^lustrations, printed 
same size paper ns The Coonotssenr and an 
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admirably reproduced m colour Altogether 
the work of about twenty five modem artists is 
repiesentccl besides that of several unknown 
deceased painters 

The work of Abanindmnatli Tagore 
receives special notice Of lnm and Ins 
work it is said 

1 A prominent position is naturally given to 
the painting of Abanmdranath Tagore n 
talented member of a talented famiU who lifts 
done more than any one else to revive pictonal 
art m India and lead it back into paths consis 
tent with native tradition and temperament 
He is the leader of the Bengal school of painting 
on which tlie hopes of bringing about a great 
renaissance of Indian art chiefly rest and lus 
worl s and tho«e of Ins associates reproduced 
in the albums show to what a great degree 
these hopes have been translated into actuah 
ties Though largely returning to methods and 
ideals that a few y ears ago w ould lias c been 
considered archaic there is a vitality about Ins 
w orh wh ch show s that in adopting the ancient 
conventions of Indian art Mr Tagore is not 
only following the bent of his talents but also 
that these conventions offer full scope to the 
modem artist for emotional expression A fine 
colourist and draughtsman he shows a wide 
\anetymhis themes and their treatment In 
some such as The Ka jn a work showtag three 
women in long white draperies engaged m a 
rhythmic ceremonial dance the effect is purely 
decorative attained with a rigid limitation of 
bright colour w bile in others where an effect 
equally decorative is attained it is accompanied 
by the express on of fuller naturalistic truth 
and more poignant sentiment This is especially 
the case in The End of tl e Journey representing 
0. tired camel stoop ng down to he relieved of 
its load wh ch expressed in. sumptuous, and 
fnely 1 armoured colour is realised with a 
truth to nnunal physiognomy and a pathetic 
sentiment that recall tl e work of Landseer A 
refined and characterised head of Rabindranath 
Tagore is more occidental m its treatment 
though stid keeping w ltlun the guiding tenets 
of Ind an art This however is one of the 
painter s earlier examples and h s later work is 
generally more strictly in accord witl the con 
aentlons of the Hmdo-Persian school 


Hcildnr [Mrs] SuUmlnW Kno Sandncluirin 
U'.i! Stirendranatli Knr, Sailendrnnatli X>e 
Clnnicliindra Ra> and Samarcndrmath Gupta 
Indeed alt the reproductions ore vrorthy «1 

notice v. tide the inclusion of a number 01 ota 
•norks gives tlie reader .an opportunity tor 
comparing ancient and modern Indian art 

The follow mg obsen ations on modem 
Indian art and its appreciation also 
dcser\ e to be quoted — 

Indian pamting in the past hns hnrdly 
been sufficiently appreciated and cannot be saw 
to have been developed to the same extent ns 
the pictonal art in Unnnnnd Japan This was 
probably ow ing to the unsettled condition oi 
the country before the British occupation nml 
the occidental influence which since then lias 
general!) prevailed in Indian artistic education 
That the modern Indian art is living nnd 
capable of a great future is shown by the repro 
Auctions in the albums As occupying a half 
way position between the nrt oi the extreme 
East and that of Europe being endowed with 
much of the decorative qualities of the former 
and the sentiment of the latter, it should form a 
connecting link be tw ccn the tw o It deserves to 
be widely knornun England and one cannot 
suggest a better way of popularising it than 
the holding of a representative exhibition in 
some well known West End gallery The Indian 
Government might take up this idea or failing 
them it should not be difficult to find sufficient 
private guarantors to ensure the success of 
such an enterprise 


On the work of other 
Connoisseur obser\ es — 


painters the 


“How Missions Denationalise* Indians ” 

Mr Ivanal arnyan Paul, O B E , is 
National Secretary of the Indian loung 
Men’s Christian Association and also 
General Secretary of the National Mission 
ary Society which lie w as largely instm 
mental in founding He is a Tamil by race 
and w as educated at the Madras Chris 
tian College He is personally known to 
many non Christians in Calcutta He has 
contributed to the October number of the 
quarterly International Remen of Missions 
an article describing How Missions 
Denationalise Indians 


lu the reproductions after others a. wider and°hberal^m < n ^+1 eVMlce f mtJc b 

range of inspiration is naturally shown Tie liberalism in the writer and 

Day’s He yard by Mr lam niprakash Gpnguh ^ “ttie courage It is not Indian 

m ght be a peasant idyll by Millet translated Chnstians and Western missionaries alone 

toon Eastern setting while At the Temple ’*'* ’ ' 

Door by Mr Gaganendranath Tagore a broad 
and masterly sketch m brown and yellow 
distinct Japanese influence Other artists 
AWr* ?\ ou ’ 1 not ^ overlooked are 
Messrs handnlal Bose J P Ganguly A K 


who need lo ponder on what he has 
written * English educated Hindus too, 


a ould find tnfich deplorable denationatisa 
tion amongst themseU es due, in some 
measure to causes, m some cases not 


1 
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Uas it not the 


“fitsi r*™" 2?s |f; jsfwrwy-j 
% wa j - sssasssBTfej ja*’ ■ 

m n s t be* g * h 1 s question mere externals erel^nf*^ there is no enrichment to the 

dress w mLe r ^ i 0nS ' d 5 rat,M Changes of «“«t of the musionaiy 

there are manv m p Cn “dicate the evil But The missionary introduced th* t h i 

at tables wh^? F mo P e ** garb and dining the Hebrews an «n£K of folL Ior , e ° f 

being pS '"/™ “ e ^ry fibre of the£ value to young minds TL, n,L 

Indian etiquett^n all fl!Tnt r c I v. dian sarb a “ d ? ntlre! ^ ru,td out Indian folk lore *0*1 

of anvlJ,',^^ e D ? s Ilut I am now thinking not decorated with Bharnta « * ' v, °dow nchly 

•pint J S “ teraal b “‘ ° r ktattpndtbt *™ «»J '"■ ib “k>'m s to w arfS'Sr r Sa a 2 ! ' 

tewa *13$ 


S n*rfHy«ta«ta .fouS™, * .SLgg 

fS&SiffiSrsS 


J t , hen s« s °» to oliscrt e that 'the 
St rf “ I, “P ,e », “P^td to o certain 
, m *;■ political history hut m 
SK,“l ,t ' ■" Us foil lore .tsart 
S h2Sr,“ a,t *.^>» The school 
t, ^ rom w hich modern missions 
Thl g V* Wns P untan “*d iconoclastic 

fc “WMonanM, of whatever sect Hcpasses on to cons,der the missionary 
which * d a h °l J horror of those things ? t V tu ° e to 1,1(1,30 art, particularly to 
which express the spirit of India This Indian mus,c 7 0 

norror got softened in course of time and 
°ecame ‘suspicion’ ’ 

Referring to the oldest Protestant 
communities in the South as ho may be 
supposed to be nearer real India than the 
younger sections of the Christian com 
“unit} , he saj » 


In 1917 no earlier than that nn 

who had been principal of a first emAt ? ' sbmaa 

collcgii for mar* t£ S uf?,-"' 
council if it were not true thst it a W open 
is inseparable from ,u rS.ooaf.on ^h“ nS ‘f 
hi mg Of the very few thm^wh.ch 
common to the whole oflndia to all 
ces, races and sect, to Moslem and Ilidu^» 
the educated and the ilhterate one ulnd.^ 


... ’ , , the educated and the ilhterate one „ f * to 

\st any of them a question in folk lore in uiusic In the water logged villages of 
will k. l r Cra *? r * or m re S ,0n Their ignorance Bengal the sand-dnren hamlets of the pj?**'? 1 
thel t ( 0, , lDd to 1x1 not only as profound as if the parched and caked up fields of the vf y ? b 
' , 7 "ad been bom in mid Arabia but their rashtra and the locoi-nut groves ofTnl i , , 
»usp cion of it as prejudiced They cling to caste the same Indian mu«n. I have personallv^v • and 
*P>nt w ithout caste culture merely because that ed to be the natural key to^ov ofY^' 
evflneeds special grace to root out devotiou to God In nil our Li^L, n „v; .. and 

- c . " c,(n ,l h* otherwise ’ Folklore is not has come dow u a nch heritage of noet^ , ^ 
'hat is stud cd but what is drunk in yvith the an 1 drama to wh ch this music is set/ 6 T7 ‘ ‘^ nc 
mother s milk breatheil m the earliest atmos The tragedy is not that Indian .... 

Phere of the home Kama and c ita an 1 Bharata tabooed as heathen from church w 

Bhima and Alcana Hatr-cbandra Shakcutala that to Indiaa Christians its place in n 0 * 011 ^ 
oivaji and a host of other* are the*enot the * s absolutely unknown and it. 0 ??^ 
heroes of our early youth of w hom our grand effects on mo-als truly feared so far l,. 5 . * 
mothers told us near the fl clenng limp in the "°n go°« m it* thoroughness Bengal ,« “ oLi 
gloaming of whom we heard the ball-ids *ung and is an exception. \ more reason* M..»5 onod 
m the village street sitting out ruder the moon “ »?en also in th- Panjab ElwrK*5 tiltodc 
as the breere shook the trees overhead and wove especially in the old and weltestahl.ltiL nnd 
fancy settings for the stones’ Arc not these munities of the south whence onmwiT co,a 
verses stQl in our blood » In the bleak fields of of refreshment should by nowr hare, "reams 
Flanders it was possible to collect the necessary situation is still forbuldm^ wsued the 

talent from the Labour Corps and the *31 teratc Jt ls no t Indian ru~ a 
S epOTs and Sowars to stage Hanschandra Of j_j n r ,, '-ftnstiaas alone but 
coarse there was Knshna too. But it was ? ns . ot f a should bear .n . 
Balaknshm the frolicsome shepherd bov ard boad of uaitj that there »« , mind 

who can fad to love the praaks of his couth ’ mu« ». TJ e writer then exposes th Y 1(lla n 
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comedy of the translations of foreign 
hymns set to European music for use in 
Indian Christian Churches He proceeds 
next to show how in certain h\cs “India 
has expressed her genius * "in the religion 
and life of her children of which her 
Christians may well be proud ” 

There is m the Indian whether Moslem or 
Hindu and whatever his sect a real abiding 
sense of the spiritual within and behind all 
things and nets of sense In the illiterate it may 
degenerate into pantheism In the scholarly it 
may degenerate into an impersonal absolute 
mdicatnble merely by a formula. But to no 
Indian is the world around his everyday life ever 
mere matter 

This is an asset peculiar to my people 1 
have found far too many theological graduates 
from the "West to whom the mystical is well 
nigh frankly impossible say even with regard to 
the resurrection of our Lord It seems to be 
a temperamental difficulty It is real 
denationalization and a lamentable degradation 
to tram Indians m those habits of thought which 
concern physical culture industrial organization 
commercial enterprise political advancement, 
mental culture or even moral progress as ends in 
themselves It is truer to India to conserve the 
mental habit which perceives in all these things 
but the shadow and the expression of the spint 
and the soul 

To bring home the point let us take morality 
It is not when the moral sense is awakened that 
the Indian seeks God He has never been with 
out God If bis ethics have been low it is merely 
because his light did not go farther or because 
the conception of Ins sect did not nse to a God 
who insists on personal morality as some com 
munittes in western lands hav e not to this day 
the idea of a God w ho insists on business moralt 
ty The point is that all the time the Indian 
i'Kjis And .wotsj gsvx} gssd ,hw? As tb? etvr- 
present consciousness of God The only gospel 
he needs 13 a personal introduction to the Risen 
Christ 

A point of very great importance is next 
raised which those also should consider 
who are given to thinking whether a 
separate Brahmo community is necessary 


This lends the writer on to the odirr 
point lie wants to make as regards the 
social heritage of India 

The western individual is born into certain 
rights , the Indian is born into certain obligations 
or responsibilities This fleam is 0 conception 
common to the whole land irrespective of creet} or 
sect or social position Obligations to religion to 
parents, to fnmilj , to caste to village, often ^iso 
to the rttj Such a thing ns mdiv idual right » 
really almost absent, and every privilege winch 
m the West w ould be claimed on the individual 
basis is in India conceived of in terms 01 the 
group of which the person concerned is member 
This sense of solidarity, of corporate life) \s a 
most valuable asset It is one of the very few 
redeeming features of thecaste system It outlasts 
the breaking of caste as can be observed w the 
Indian Moslem 

The western missionary comes in complete 
innocence of this essential difference in the whole 
outlook on life and society and w ith casts he 
sows seeds of revolution The w cstem point of 
view of rights* is so acceptable to selfishness 
and pride that it insidiously grips the mind and 
becomes a roost disturbing element in soejety 
Take family obligation as an illustration The 
European seems to be incapable ofunderstanding 
the implicit readiness of the Indian to accept 
wide responsibility for relatives of three four or 
even farther removes As for me I cohnot 
understand how my children are more entitled to 
the advantage which my earnings can fetch than 
are my brothers and sisters and their children 
This will keep one always poor, you say kes 
if poverty 13 to be reckoned in money I prefer 
to invest it in love which shall reach to jny 
children when I can no longer earn or I am cut 
off early I wonder if the true value of this 
universal sentiment in India has been studied, 
and mission work anywhere intelligently 
adjusted in suitable manner to it 

The boarding school system is ljext 
investigated 

The hoarding school takes away children 
from home and natural conditions at an e a rly 
age from about seven to ten and keeps them 
till they are almost adult It is supposed that 
the home and the village conditions offer too 
many counteracting influences to Christiana 
tion Supposing that they did, supposing that 
Indian rural home conditions were as bag as 
some of the foreign sections of New York w fc 0 
would think of selecting the best specimen,* Q f 
the youth isolating them in American c( 3n( ji 


Is the constituting of a separate community 
and the consequent isolation necessary for the 
purpose ? It should not be, from the mission s 
Point of view It has been inevitable from the 

Hindu caste point of view But that situation tions and expecting that the individual^ **=0 
is changing and one hopes for the speedy arrival tramed will bnng about the necessary assu nl i a 
crc will be an ever-expanding turn of their native community ? The diffei ence 
vvahmittlio«I^^u erV i? g i both s , acr aments but between n generation and its predecessor m 
w hiclt for broken in their community India « in these days in every case veiy big 

Hi Su lotmtkX'-,? ct* l onger bc called and l f there 1S t0 he 'issimilation there shoulq f> e 
or marked off as Christian constant so to say daily adjustments of ideas 





I OREIGN’ PERIODICALS 


CS1 

S!?t o'rtrf.fS'ffi "f 

the'rtd h° Q “ U WcUs wperfrctlj-m .SoSW£“^™‘“ 

“other and erst nTI(^ 0 |! 1 ™ , <he oW , anti Throughout the article Mr Paul savs 
H«— £*.te.g K ”~T than once that "none of ?he 

;K*1 >hW wn, norac&rwS Sd *”f»”ahon E processes set afoot be 

SgfcSpS! ssr„ 'SLr&g »■> •■ “ ” mom ' 7 to th « 

aSSfiSr 5551 - - 

" i >"S r <hemlf”lLt P n2n <> rt? Befona ,n Korea 

“«■ mbnirabl” 11 ‘ Th?ol?”' ,r f ” ““P I I ^n/^”' W '®f”'° efbr ° Ltobcr Mr 

chffd more n fi!lrj , T _ ? ld People see the J Osuga thus eipiams the causes of 

fississ 7 ’ j Th”,*r r r d ^ 

sswSr fs ^' : ^'si£ 

the case nnr C S ,, r 0r Aincncan atmosphere as ve™ different frrnn 1 T 0Ud and prolonged history, 
cobS?o!?K ** , F ', naUy shc ” and ^ S^ “{ on,,OM and '*8 semi sava|e 

c ", I 7 cI V s c ° home for she ever "TL kln 2, '^ for rn ? D J *»*«"*■ an mde. 
ofall her ^kewor! * d which was thcenvironment abroad unit £„•* j lts representatives 

=£S i£ "^ 

In rf.-. eTC n ,'J y ^ mnt *° the sacrifices that an on i Y 3D ^ ut JL/55 an ^?f was encouraged Hot 
Mother w ill make to obtain advantages e»D«rienced b* ?i£ d 7 abfc dl5 cr>mmation was 
[orherchddiea ? Is not education anadvantage Sn c Koreans m «S a «l to edu 

ff ‘aMA avaS 

- ~ - s 3 SS&ra 3 f! 

thaJ n »^ 0nClUS | ,0n hC ”° teS Wlth regret “g^e°the”^i D M°fn p* pcmn4u,a a “fttiuy 
that -the ev U of the western class system Af^HorA n£ 
has begun to invade India » process of mutual AdAtL^g A a r nataraI 

A Justice on the bench of the High Court will «‘endcd into the peninsula gradual^ nfZXZ 
go and go with pleasure to his little ancestral stf P nnt ' ! Anally the sovereigns of the' count™? 
tdlape to attend tbe wedding of the danphtee *5'/®A ra# no difference between them 

«h» brother nto ,. pefhap* the eiltane nod they hod better „n,t e n„d, r „„ " S” 

accountant on aealaty of one pound a raonlh lei, t,[e ,1 e u natrons was bronnht 
«» ju.t_ one of the million* of our antrage ^SfbSj^? •££«£ 


<’=«»’ farmera Se ZZ'S"u“.S.7%Tt gZJZ'itf™*? Xt^SZ 

SSJ'lftc"-.’** ^ZZthSZr him "fbnf'0h«Ss. P /ap°i„e O ™3S,“‘" 1, ' PIC '' fc 


Ti “ n tne wrfiole group in tae niwic out 
riders of the village w ould come to honour him 
"ith a visit, and in congratulating him and 
a Ppreciatwg the honour reflected by hi 


« visit, ana in congratulating at— .. . 

appreciating the honour reflected by his success Japanese oovernor «ma arru>r n <K i 
their v ,l&ge address him all the whde m the J to ‘bc civilians, and ° fficial9 

familiar singular number as they used to do 

When he was a boy among them. He himself alldiacriminat.on between Koreans . 

would resent being addressed many other way is to be eliminated and education .£?£!?* * 
Justice Ranade used to touch his old mothers opportunity and equal. ty before the £? n0m “ 
feet every morning And his conduct was b< the same for all m the penimml* s’ M to 
absolutely typuiaL Already snobbishnees of n as the administration has ’SsT* 

Vile sort is jSrmvable among members of my situation^ wSl.^tliSJSSr 

community The caste system .s the curse of be all that could be des.red fe !“!. ho I* tf , 
India WJ arc hoping and workmg that it ^Zjov cqnahty between Ho™ °/ 
’ cir from the Japanese is to be carefiillr Dhe.r,.f C i nS anti 
system has of trust m the army and fhe ■3S£t„S? ,a “ 


;elj «s practicable f ut „„, , h 
ban^anef ol ^ er °Hicialg are 


community 
India He me uu 
ronj dissolve quickly aou 
face of the land But the 
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m obtaining from Lord Ripon an assurance ‘eminent sen ices’ of the present ^ 

that justice would be done to the young the recent u ar to Minch pointcu ^ 

Nizam [tbe father of the present ruler] was made by his sincere ^ on 
whom he had installed in the gadi It was emperor,’ His Majesty King t>eo S ’ 
Lord Curzon who succeeded in inducing the occasion of conferring on ^ 

the late Nizam to grant a perpetual lease special style of ‘‘Exalted xhgnn > 

of this fertile province to the Government receive more substantial recogm 
of Indio, in exchange for which he was the restoration of the rich cotton b 
decorated with the G C B, which some districts of Berar on which the p 
wag explained as an abbreviation of Nizam seems to hav e set his heart 
‘Gave Curzon Berar ’ Mr Blunt says ,, 

[page 207] that the Nizam refused to take The Nizam’s Executive Counc ^ ^ 

food for four days after this occurrence, The Nizam’s Executi\e Council ,s 
and no wonder, for the Berars formed the consist of a President, Sir Ah linattt> se 
richest tlurd of his dotmntons The ordinary members, and an extraorchn i 
greatest statesman that Hyderabad has member without a portfolio Ot c « ' 
jet produced Sir Salar Jung, devoted his onlv one appears to be a Hindu _ 
life to the patriotic effort of recovering Hyderabad i» a predominantly “m . 
Berar from the Government of India state, so much so that m considerabon 

He might or might not have succeeded m this fact Lord Ripon, m Ins instful» u " 
his efforts, but all hope of success was address, did not dare to make any alms’ 0 
lost owing to Ins sudden and unexpected to the undoubted fact that the Nizam 1 
death under suspicious circumstances when ----- ' ~ c *' 

he was about to carry his plans for the 
reco\ ery of Berar to the point of success 
[P 200, India Under Ripon ] By good ad 
ministration he was able to save enough to 
pay all claims urged by the British Govern 
ment for Berar 1 he Berars had been annex 


lie unuouuieu mui _ 

the head of the Muhammadans ofin 
[Blunt, India Under Ripon, p 
may be said, w rth some justification, 
in the vast dominions governed by . 
Nizam, there are few Hindus capable 
holding such high office But this m itse 


is a discredit to any civilised and enlighten 

cdhy LordDalhousie, against the strenuous ed administration like that of His Exalted 


protests of the then Nizam, as security for 
the payment of the arreirs of the charges 
of the subsidiary force maintained m the 
British interest, and admitted by him to be 
extrav igant , and the cotton grow mg 
qualities of the country v\ ere adduced by 


Highness the Nizam, who has moreover 
an abounding love for his subjects, as he 
takes care to say in his address to h» s 
Executiv e Council referred to above 

The fact is that the mass of the popula 
tion m the Nizam’s dominions, as in most 


him ns a reason for the annexation [Kaye other Native States, with a few honourable 
and Maueson, Sepoy Mutiny, Yol I, page exceptions, are sunk m the deepest igno 
G2, footnote, Silver Library edition, cee ranee To them, the new Usmama Umver 
nho Torrens’ Empire mA^n, Ch X\VI] sity , v\ ith Urdu as the velucleof instruction, 
\ct the services rendered l>\ Sir Salar Jung n, 11 prom but adoubtful boon A wide- 
nt the time of the Scpo, Mutiny Mere spread system of pnman and secondary 
conspicuous Wl.cn the Mut.ni broke out, education is what is renmred to raise 
the telegram rreened b, the Resident at them to the lcye! or the people in the 
ltdcrabod mus brief but significant -‘If snrronndmg Bnteh temton ,-a fart 
tin Nniim goes, all goes Tor tl , r ee mIi.cIi has not escaped tbe attention of 
histon l Vo? V o J so? ‘.l ie faT '? V'l Cln,toli Highnesses emment Bntisl. 

Malia thell'nd? ST f T T t”s 

finlur Jung, his prime minister” U u , "he ’ST* ! ' rM, ' s lw ' c , comc stntW 

hopes built bjsJr Salnr on In, loialty to lists nnU o^ ^ 

the British connection Mere "destined men distmgnihT m"cie°rj 'unT'Jf Me 

vxccpt the nrmy and the navy , which were 


to prove fntde. Let us 


ere 

hope 


that the 



wJStuSSl P roh,blt etl to Indians eves of the sovereign po« er as He l! a s the 
»ch„en»theNab“stfte" l‘ h 'I ° f 0 " tsl * " “M » Id-efj to suffer Eierj 

ever their semen, ,1 ‘ and n hen n here in the modem n orhl it is the ruler of 

almost im amU?tote 3 f 1 " ! ! ate "•>'« the people are most pouer 

British India > There e ,„T ”i fr ?” ful tvho is alsomost hououredandresjieeted 
‘he fact that an “mini; 5 no ^denial of abroad and it is this selfish consideration 

British India has et tohTh” ?, U “ th »tof if not the n elfare ol the people committed 
vast maiontr of* b ‘ ” P o' 1 the *° th,s d, ’ ,r S' " kd * demands that the 
Though t i :e Nltne Stites people should be thoroughly organised 

posts°areon» ^ atue Sta * es «H tbe highest by education and industn d enterprise to 
are not a l £ » ^ 80,1 thescmeD equip themselves for marching m Ihe van 

alnavs the best available and in of progress * ° 

nse ’*• cannot always be said that _ 

the careers are open to talent Intngue is Perpetual Lea«mg ofBerar 

ne order of the day and there is little liie foMow,n S extract from Mr Wilfrid 
secuntv of tenure and underhand practices Sc ' 1 " en B,unt s *«*■» Inder Kipon (T 
are largelv prevalent In spite of all its F,sher l,m,n Loudon 1009) contains 
“raw backs Bntish rule aflords greater in f° nn '‘ tl, « relating to tl e leasing of 
^pe for the development and training of De P l ,n P“1 nult l ‘o *be Gov ermuent of 
“dividual capacity and for filling mens Ind,a 

ads with useful and ambitious ideas and N B— The follov p s the account p ven 
pnerallv speaking a Bntish subject in me *> in ln f d ? n S™* 1 '" >" *n whom I lave 
India hrcpfL. ° i c J * confidence of the final act of tie lone official 

Dh 'l breathes a purer and freer atmos intr K c , rtf de n beJ [ hiuter m at llydera 
r' j Cfe ec l u ' iIlt 3 before the law bit hi hid for t* object tht permanent 
among- Indians and stability of adaunis e« no he Bern- pro nces by tie Govern 
trative policy are better maintained and ment of in . d , ^ ‘ entv vein after Lord R pon s 
enlightened ideas of Government are more jr d ribad V d tl 's' ran wn«\v™*,.ei , K I i 

Prevalent public life is consequent more C rz n at the I of an entertif nn em at the 

developed and above all the govtmment police to iccor 1 h n a perpetual lease of the 

is more impersonal Tie inauguration * r -e* for the I d u (ovrrnneot and the 

°f council government in the i remicr ” n , . In c n™.°u , (> ' UfSl verbally 
native state of India is therefore to be Live recall d h s , rom «• and «7 w^on*/ on 
welcomed Though the fact of the ruler omp No and on threat of depos t on that 
being a native of the countrv mitig ites he & pned the treat} li 1 l>elore h m as a b ndmg 
to a large extent the evils of desi otic docun cnl bv tl e Kc« dent The f nr, of a l tfa se 
government vet m these ilemocr-Ui, dnvs ",2 r ,„„T« the t n , J Sc uSffi 
tne necessitv of representative government „h h Mr Blunt was present and hid a 


*» large extent tue evils ot oesi otic ■ - — , 1 “ 

government vet in these democr-iti, d-ivs JJirLeS m ,1, . ofS! uSffi f,ou°°S! 
tne necessitv of representative government w h h Mr Blunt was present and hid i 
IS manifest and we sincerely hope that j nvite inter* c w tl Lord R pon] and there 
under the enlightened administration of nrc '"""T precedents for the subterfuge The 

Sir Ah Imam Hyderabad will ere long T.IefrwXr for four 

, . . . r r ii ^ . ° day* to tike rood after this occurrence 

introduce a scheme of full representative 

government and thus cease to be counted ^ ^ Mukherji. 


among the backward states wbidi is n Bv the death of \Ir T N Mukherji 
stigma and a reproach to the foremost retired superintendent of the Ind an 

Native State in Ind a Museum the country has lost a self made 

The introduction ot representative mst, man of vast information in various fells 

tutions is necessary in the Native States of knowledge who u«cd his intellectual 
in the interests of the rulers themselves resources for the good of his people As 

because unless the subjects are free educat a voung man he had known the pangs t f 

cd capable and fully developed m all going without food for dajs dunn" famine 
respects to take part in the modern struggle and had al o «ecn with his owifeves the 
for existence the rulers arc bound to tenable ravages of famine This made him 
remain w eak and tl eir importance in the resolve that he would apply himself to 
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more wars let us have w orl rind peace Whether 
we will it or not an hour is at hand m which, 
we must choose he tween being citizens of the 
w orld or spectators at the death of civilization 
Reason wisdom intelligence forces of the 
intellect and the heart you whom I have always 
piously invoked come to my side help me 
sustain my feeble voice carry it whither it will 
go to all the peoples of the world let it be 
heard wherever there are men of good will to 
hear beneficent truth 

A new order of things is born The pow ers 
of evil are d\ ing poisoned by their own crimes 
The avaricious and the cruel the devourers of 
peoples perish of an indigestion of blood Never 
theless SOrelj stricken by the fault of their blind 
or guilt) masters mutilated decimated the 
people stand erect they will unite to form one 
universal people and we shall sec the nccompl sb- 
ment of the great Socialist prophecy— The 
union of the workers will bring peace to the 
world 


righting 1 ke devils for concilintion 
Ami listing each other for the love of God 
Thev had in fact a totally exaggerated 
estimate of the a alue of human life ue kntyjv 
that it is often worth just nothing at ah 
it be laid dow n The whole essence ofpacifisn, ^ 
materialism It is a denial of all the fade 5 o an 
the ages of all the world It fears those that kill 
the body instead of those that hurt and destroy 
the soul But the fighter knows better Ana be 
know s in his heart even ifhe has never reached 
it that when lie 1 ills his enemy in fair fight he 
has done the latter no wrong 

China’s Definite Foreign policy 
The definite foreign policy which China 
has formulated can be gathered from an 
article m Asia bj Mr Patrick Gallagher 
He writes — 


Prepare for War and You get War 
“As long as there are soldiers there will 
be wars ’ saj s Anatole Trance A military 
officer 6ays practically the same thing in 
the League of Nation* Journal He is 
General Sir F Mnunce late Director of 
Military Operations lie quotes from an 
address which he himself delivered m New 
\orlc a few months ago 

I speak to \ ou. as a sold er who entered the 
British Army bcl ei mg that ifvou wish for peace 
yon must prepare for war Now after a close 
study of the causes and events of the Great War 
I bcl eve that if you prepare lor war thoroughly 
nnd efficiently as tl e Germans prepared for w ar 
yougetf w ar 


Pacifism ns painted by its opponents 
The following characterisation of paci 
fists is tnl en from the International 
cvicn 

\\e can all see now what was the matter 
lh tl e pacif sts Thev Inched the nerve of the 
insli who am ever to be found 


China approaches the future as a recon 
structive asset not a liability Peace not <var 
is on her tongue and in her heart but she 
declines to be dominated by any Power She is 
quietly determined to exercise her right ns a 
sovereign nation to choose her ow n friends and 
associates She neither needs nor w ill she accept 
political tutelage offered in any guise She 
comes before the world in full comradeship not 
to lean upon the w r orld but that she may bear 
her full share of the worlds burdens To that 
end there must he respect for Chinese integrity 
in fact as well as in assurance throughout the 
length and breadth of China. She docs not ask 
for the return of ceded territory but she does ask 
for the termination of nil the leases w rung from 
her against Chinese interests and in jeopardy of 
the peace of the w orld as a direct consequence of 
Germany s act of w ar in 1897 in Shantung 

She insists upon three points (1) teryjto- 
nal mtergnty (2) political independence 
\&) econmic independence She invites western* 
co-operation of fair terms— her own ter ms 
not terms made for her, without her coi, B5 el 
or consent She desires to throw all China 
completely open to foreign residence and 
foreign trade and to that end she asks that her 
officials he helped and not be hampered m their 
efforts to bnne her law s and their ndmim%tra 
tion up to the highest point of modern western 
efficcncy as rapidly as possible She seeks 
technical assistance, not direction or tutelage 
Ch na will enter -the League of Nations hs a 
man, not as a mendicant 
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Autocracy and the Colour line 

aaSltSl ““P 11 "” «f the American 
the ~OT f , . . !°°. °r „ tfle Philippine Islands 
by SST**' ° f coIoured ’dependencies 
taken »l men 1Q mo dern times has generally 
.s S/^ m r° r ICSS autocratlc form It 
Denn7. d or pretended that colonred 


maiiiike .pint be bracing and beneficial ftc . 
not however concerned w ith speculation as to 
‘^/“ t . urc . behave only to note the fact that 
as it stands the principle of citizenship is crossed 
in the empire states of our own t.me with thlt 
h government ofdependenc.es 

and that this fact has important re- action o 


iZ&Ti SrasW«STggs 

colon™ 7 ' as ^ een a SO thought that the *? attcr l ° Znlas and yet maintain them with 
, n(T I.”™ races are incapable of manag s ' lme . fervor ■»“<* conviction for the benefit of 
^ Ir a ® a,rs according to democratic \t,'° nc vb ® may be oppressed among ourselves 
methods The Tananese ti, ? °k f ° Stcr a great bureaucratic class 

and to some F,,, P>nOS Mthout being impregnated at home bj its 

knocks extent the Chinese have ' e " of gewernnent Ue cannot profit a 
•elfiTfc the b ° ttora out of this modern dependency from without except by remain 

rf T , h assumption But as the obsession ', tarv *>«i ■»«! power and to 

Still persists * l , 1 r.«_ . . c a a these necessities our oivn body social mnet 

otSc.T! OOTD S e2tt r act ! ro . m ^commodate itself (Social sloSn and 


a notewnrtl,. u r 6 V r , ltsc " ( Social Evolution and 

Anplo Q D rth bo ° k a member of the Pol t, cal Theory by L T Hobhouse Prof of 
ug'O-baion race may be found useful — Sociology m the University of London being 
The continent of . ♦ r the Jul as Beer Lectures before th. n„,..r?i n S 


its if* o° n qwest of a temtory by force and Urn verity foTlBlO 11“ rf ° Iunlbla 

KST’S'u p P u Ji5) Co, " nb "' u “™”» 


Pp 143-45) 

The Nizam and the Berars 


w ... ^htbitants isjof course ui flat contradiction 
CntL.ei* pnnciples of citizenship The demo- 
te '“‘ate which sends an nntocratic go\emor 

m ot “ er for use abroad My own country 
j P be regarded internally ns a qualified 
mu'h CrlCV The Bnl,sh Em P'i as a whole .* as 

^£i$FrTTp° s °T'! r SSa * 

Md the e A 'I ,enc ™ R^olnt.ou restoration of Bcrar My claim to the pos^s.oo 

no the renewed experiment m this direction of this mtegrl | part of dominions 
s!on S ” d t0 hare been brought to a coucla ou absolute justice and it is incmlceiTflhV b ??^ 
sjon when autonomy was extended to the on impartial examination " u e that 
Transvaal and the Orange Colony The despotic out J s ],a?l therefore await the be ruled 

me and much of the future of the modem state interest " ith deep 

particularly of mv own country must depend t j,ns anrvar- 

r>rv ” >r 1 ‘ present 


The address of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam dehrered on the occasion of the 
inauguration of his Executive Council 
contains the following significant passage 

My contributions to **•- — - 


*bc relation of the white to the colored and H "all thus appear that the oicsent 
non European races Until the me of Japan Nizam l* not disposed to consider the 
«s a modem power it was almost universally thorny question of the Berars a® , 

o«TjMion wV™» charact T St, ‘? of Ea S°,rr or to allow it to lapse into tbl hmh' r 
civilization were a monopoly of race and that ,.i i r_~» c . llml> o of 

whether we liked it or not ntm European peoples / ett ' cd , f ^ tS ™ e ^ole matter u.IJ 
were for ever destined to a tvpe of civilization found dealt with in chapter n of U c 
and a form of government totally different from Blunt S Indi 1 Under Kipon and the f 
onrs Probably the greatest social change now nf the intrigues connected with it- ™ i S 

sp.nr’m't he h nst 'wh^nHo^rth a thn,1 »f ««thor f httu^f 

this view and the re-action of these changes a trained diplomat, took a prominent „„„ 
86W-12 
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in obtaining from Lord Ripon an assurance 
that justice would be done to the young 
Nizam [the father of the present ruler] 
whom he had installed in the gadi It wras 
Lord Curzon who succeeded in inducing 
the late Nizam to grant a perpetual lease 
of this fertile province to the Government 
of India in exchange for which he was 
decorated with the G C B which some 
w ag exolained as an abbrev rntion of 


eminent sen ices of the present ruler in 
the recent war to which pointed reference 
was made by his sincere friend and 
emperor His Majesty King George V on 
the occasion of conferring on him the 
special stale of Exalted Highness , will 
receive more substantial recognition b\ 
the restoration of the rich cotton growang 
districts of Berar on which the present 
Nizam seems to ha\ e set his heart 


Gave Curzon Berar Mr Blunt says 
[page 207] that the Nizam refused to take 
food for four days after this occurrence 
and no wonder for the Berars formed the 
richest third of his dominions T.he 
greatest statesman that Hyderabad has 
yet produced Sir Salar Jung deaoted his 
life to the patriotic effort of recovering 
Berar from the Go\ernment of India 
lie might or might not bn\e succeeded in 
his efforts but all hope of success w as 
lost owing to lus sudden and unexpected 
death under suspicious circumstances when 
he was about to carry his plans for the 
reeoam of Berar to the point of success 
[1 200 IruJm Under Pipon ] By good ad 
ministration he was able to save enough to 
p cla,ms urged by the British Govern 

X " ml!' 1 lK I, "' nr, l, ' ld b "" »nn« 
S . t D .! T ,c . ns ' ,1,l ' t tlic strenuous 
protests of the then Nu mi is secunti for 
tl.c pujmcnt ofthc nrfeors of the charges 

Sifur Librnrv edition see 
# T nrrens Fm/ irv m Uin Ch \\\I] 
at V|! H t rUClS f rcn 1 ,krctl !l ' Sir Snlar Jung 
‘ tm,c P/'l" Scpai M„t,„, 
ronsp nious When tl c Vntmt brohe out 

I t,U™t' r T b ' 11,1 Resident nt 

uhrnt i,l tins l, mf ] nlt slgniCc „ nt _ If 

' ,m ■>» hors Tor three 

iTln^™- « lojnitr to 


The Nizam’s Executive Council 
The Nizam s Executive Council is to 
consist of a President Sir Ah Imam seven 
ordinary members and an extraordinary 
member without a portfolio Of these 
onlv one appears to be a Hindu let 
Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu 
state so much so that in consideration of 
this fact Lord Ripon in his installation 
address did not dare to make any allusion 
to the undoubted fact that the Nizam is 
the head of the Muhammadans of India 
[Blunt India Under Ripon p 192] It 
may be said with some justification that 
in the \ast dominions governed by the 
Nizam there are few Hindus capable of 
holding such high office But this in itself 
is n discredit to any civilised and enlighten 
ed administration like that of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam who lias moreover 
an abounding lo\ e for his subjects as lie 
tnl cs care to say in bis address to his 
P xecutn e Council referred to abo> e 

The fact is that the mass of the populn 
tion in tlic Nizam s dominions ns in most 
other Nnti\c States with a few honourable 
exceptions are sunk in the deepest igno 
rnnee To them tlic new Usmaiua Unner 
sity with Urdu ns the \ elude of instruction, 
will pro\e but a doubtful boon A wide 


spread s\stcm of 


- - primary nnd secondary 
education is what is required to raise 
t bera to 11,C let cl of tlic people in the 
surrounding Unt.sl, temton — t fact 

Ills 1 1 lTi !! ot , C ' C ' 1 !' C <1 the nttcntion of 
lis! inltcd Highness sGoicrnmcnt British 
in In can nott bonst of nn educated middle 
troin it host rnnl s lmtc come states 
t™Y P°“ticintis orators rcfornicrs scien 
nl ‘ m,t h,)rs captains of industra, and 
erel,. .’, ,;imhca m ttnlh of life 

ct P‘ thc " rra > and the mu,, it Inch ttere 



!Thr ..",".,“ O Utd)- to fad, ins 

“5 “ 11 1,11 »«*> not general!, K ,r of 
N,t m Sfate,. and „fa„ 
So„ Z ““l?" “'I-™' they hate 

Cmol r f' 1 I* rtno.-it.omd from 

fan f h , .o-’ Tl,rrl! "» I* »o (1cm ,1 of 
5 “ n “tcfaR«,<„, l.tt fait of 

Bmiili India has Jot to be Imdt ,he 

S !t “tjonu of tlic \„nt skim 

no., “ tbc Xnl1 ' c States all tin h,„l,est 

posts are open to men ol the soil these men 
not always the best av lulable and ia 


the careers are open to talent Intrigue is 
tne order of the chv ami there is littlL 
of tenure, and underhand pr ittites 
largely prevalent In spue of nil us 
drawbacks, British rule iflords gre .ter 
ope for the development and training of 
“dividual capacity nnd for filling men s 
minds with useful and ambitious ideas and 
generally speaking .i British subject in 
India breathes a purer and Ircer atmos 
pnerc, where equulitv lieforc the law 
among Indian s nnd st ibihtj of ndnunis 
tratne pohev are better m untamed and 
'“lightened ideas of Government are more 
pre\ nlent, public life is consequently more 
developed, and nbo\e nil, the government 
is more imjicrsonal The inauguration 
of council government in the premier c ^^ tcl }' 


•ense it cannot nlwn 


native state of India is therefore to 
Welcomed Though the fact of the ruler 
being n native of the country mitigates 
to a large extent the evils of desfiotic 
government, jet in these dcmocratie days 
the necessitv of representativ c government 
is manifest, and we smccrclv hope that 
under the enlightened administration of 
Sir Ah Imam Hyderabad will ere long 
introduce a scheme of full representative 
government and thus cease to be counted 
among the backward states, which is a 
stigma and a reproach to the foremost 
Native State in India 

The introduction of representative insti 
tutions is necessary in the Native States 
m the interests of the rulers themselves, 
because unless the subjects are free, educat 
ctl, capable, nnd fully developed in all 
respects to take part in the modem struggle 
for existence, the rulers are bound to 
remain w eak and their importance m the 


GS7 

cv es of the sov ereign pow tr ns w el! as the 
outside world ishkelv to suffer Cvern- 
w here in the modern w odd it is the ruler of 
the state where the people are most power- 
ful who is also most honoured and respected 
abroad and it is this selfish consideration, 
if not the welfare of the people committed 
to this clurge winch demands that the 
people should be thoroughly organised 
by education ind industrial enterprise to 
tump themselves for marching m the van 
of progress 

Perpetual Leasing of Berar 
I lie Jo] low mg extract from Mr Wilfrid 
Scavven Blunts hull i Inder Ripon (1 
I ishtr Lu win London 1’JOO) contains 
inform ition relating to the leasing of 
Bn ar in jicrj etuitj to the Government of 
India — 

\ II — Thi. follow rig is the account g lven 
me bv m Indian gentleman in whom I have 
lonfulencc ol the hnal act of the long official 
ni trig C here described [chapter I\] at Ilydera 
l-il Whuh hid for Its object the permanent 
ntti on or the Ik rar provinces by the Govern 
inent of India twenty j ears after Lord Ripon s 
visit an thcr uicregal visit was paid to 
llvdirabad and the Nizam was pressed by Lord 
Cnrr n it the dost of an entertainment at the 
jaJace to accord him a perpetual lease of the 
Prr mi tes for the Itidi in Government, and the 
\izam in deference to hts guest verbally 
la the morning however, he would 
only on 


have recalled his prom; .. v 

compulsion and on threat of deposition that 
he ' gned the treaty laid before him as a binding 
document by the Resident The form of a lease 
was chosen to evade lord R.pon s honest 
assurances at the time of the installation [at 
which Mr Dlunt was present and had a 
private interview w ith Lord Ripon] and there 
arc many precedents for the, subterfuge The 


T N Mukherji. 

Bj the death of Mr T N Mukheni 
retired superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, the country has lost a self made 
man of vast information in various fields 
of knowledge who used his intellectual 
resources for the good of his people As 
» I,e h,d known fa, pall of 

going without food for days during famine 
and had aKo seen with his own eyes the 

terrible ra, ages of famine Tint m.,J e 
resohe that he would apply h , msc]f t<> 
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T N Mukberji 


such hbours us might tend to lessen 
larmnes m India He did much for the 
progress of agriculture and for finding u 
market llnong Europeans and Americans 
* e ^° iUCtS f the Iad ‘ a " arts and 

anl ! nft hl f Sa ' ed mail > deca ymg arts 
anl ciufts from extinction and brought 
monej to those who followed them At 
the request of the Got ci lnnent he wrote a 
I”!®,?' frt Manufactures of W ’ 

Diction 6 V ’ r? tr8t began to compile the 
Dictionary ofl conoinic Products which 

SSlJn 1 * r ° a S ht to completion 
Mnkhe™ S S ‘ r G eor ge AUtt Mr 
1 no i la , a WI der and more aecnrate 

G o getfatt f A' d,genOUS thaa ^ 

Hunter "m? '\ s an assistantof Sir W w 
format, o Mr ^uhherji collected much in 
Vwit Impenal Gazetteer H.s 

' ,, ; ° S “ r0p e 18 an interesting t olume 
gun g an account of Ins troielsin England 
hcotland Holland Belgium fLi« 

Wvfn A,,Stm and Kal} He and his 
brother Kangalal Mnkherji first began to 
compile and publish the Bengal, eSyclo 
pacdm named V, senior/, V 
1 olnminous contributor to per S eals 


and newspapers on useful subjects 
His Bengali stones named “Knnkabati ’ 
“Bhut 0 Manusli,” &. c , are very popular 


Woman Suffrage 

As the Joint Committee has recommend 
ed that electoral rules are to be so framed 
that if any provincial legislate e council 
decided by resolution in fa\ our of w omen’s 
franchise women should he put on the 
register of that prov incc, it may be claimed 
on behalf of the advocates of woman 
suffrage that they have practicatly gam 
cd their object The services of Mrs 
Annie Besant and Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
have been invaluable to the cause 
Later, m accordance with a resolution 
adopted at a public meeting of the 
women of Bombay , Mrs Hxrabai A Tata 
and Miss Mithibai A Tata, n a , vv ent to 
England as the representatives of the 
Bombay women and the forty three 
branches of the Women’s Indian Associa 
tion Their readiness, energy and self 
sacrifice are vv orthv of praise In England 
thtv submitted an accurate and reasoned 
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Asia of winch Dr Stein md others* lia\e 
unearthed important remains bate much 
to tell us The presidential address ga\ e 
all these a wide berth It was also in 
complete in that it failed to direct atten 
tion to numismatics and iconography ns 
branches of mdological study In fact 
numismatics is indispensable for the recon 
struction of ancient Indian chronology 
But the^e ire details The great fact 
is that a good and sound beginning has 
been made and Sir R G Bhandarhar 
and the younger men who wotl ed under 
his guidance and the inspiration of his 
example desen e to be w annly congratu 
lated on the success achieved 
Jatramohan Ben 

By the death of Babu Jatramohan Sen 
the country has lost a prominent and 



Jatra nohan Sen 

truly public spirited citizen He w as the 
niOTt distinguished vakil of the Chittagong 
,'V'? mumfirence 

He v. orbed for religious and social reform 


md for cduc itional and economic ndv ante 
merit besides being un active supporter of 
the Congress cause l he Khastgir High 
School for Girls in Chittagong was built 
at his expense on a site guenby him to 
the institution to perpetuate the memory 
of his father in 1 iw The high school for 
boy s in the same town, named Jatramohan 
Institution was also established by 
him 

A Christian Missionary Attack on tho Indian 
Home Rulo Movomont, and its Refutation 
Mr Sherwood Lddy, the Christian 
Missionary , is not unknow n m India It 
appears that in America he has been 
attacking the Indian movement for self 
government or home rule Dr J T Sunder 
land that ev er v lgilant friend of India has 
exposed his misrepresentations, m the 
columns of the Chicago Unity and the Bos 
ton Chnstrtn Register Almost the whole 
of Dr Sunderland s reply is quoted below 
The home hull movement 
Mr Eddy represents the Home Rule movement 
in India as in attempt to drive the English Out 
of the country Unless he is absolutely ignorant 
he know s it is nothing of the kind Jt proposes 
to lease alt foreign affairs and the army and 
navj entirely in the hands of Great Britain and 
also the management of all affairs and the 
adjustment of all relations between the different 
states and provinces into which Ind a is divided 
Wliat the Indian people asl is simplj the 
privilege and the right to manage their own 
home affairs — a right which belongs in justice 
to eiery cmlized people in the world 

Says Mr Eddy If the British withdraw 
to morrow India would welter in blood from 
the Himalaj as to Cape Comorin Win does 
he make so uncalled for and so misleading a 
remark 3 The Indian people are not asking 
the British to withdraw And as to the country 
“weltering in blood does he not know that 
there is not a more peace lo\ mg and orderly 
people in the w orld than the people of India 3 
If ever they show signs of revolt or resistance to 
the government it is only when they feel that 
tyrannj and cruel injustice are being inflicted on 
" md as SOOD t as the ^justice js removed 
tlinn it, « t li more l aw hiding people on earth 
than they always show themselves to be 


Who is Responsible for It 5 

iir ” r ot I ™-,l'i d y“, U ’ , lhC I>™ple India 
‘ tliemseHe. because of 

and (I. S nomeb then-illiteracy their c-istes 
and tl e number of lansuases spoken ™£ s 
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Library Organizer for M\ sore, said at the 
recent first All India Libraries Conference 
I mny «afcl\ cl uni credit to Mj sore for the 
next movement m India after the pioneer 
movement started in Ilafoda I am not 
unmindful of the Andhrndesa Library movement 
which has cun an earlier liistoiy than either 
the Ilaroda or the Mvsorc movement 
Front railw ays to libraries is not a far cry m The Got eminent of His of 

the Baroda State on the other hand the too Maharaja ofM>sore hating allotted a sura ol 

are i oVt Sate” interconnected Tiber R» 30 000 for the orpm.att.on o J . .MtaUe 

everthe rn.ltrnc hts penetrated in tlie State scheme of \ .sual Instniction arrangements are 

there hare gone our public libraries also In fact in progress to organise the scheme The 

the railn at s hate helped immensely tlie spread present equipment of the scheme is ns follous 
of our libraries m the remotest parts of the 2 Cinema machines t Magic lanterns, 1 Radio- 


give her sympathy to India struggling to be 
free ? 

The Library Movement in Baroda. 

In the course of a description of the 
Viceregal visit to Baroda tlie Library 
WisceJhny w rites 


of our libraries m the remotest parts of the 
Baroda State The two systems— the Railway 
and the Library— have «omc common features 
helN-ses ibcn> The one reiiac es isolation juj 
space and onngs the new light of enltvenment 
in the backward rural communities the other 
removes intellectual isolation and introduces ti 
new spiritual enlightenment in the distant 
ignorant coromun tics The one hastens material 
prosperity the other intellectual advancement 
TThife in places which are not yet reads for 
railways IBs Highness Government is proposing 
to introduce a motor sen ice the motor rerv ic : e 
Library System— viz our Travelling 

” scheme— lias nlread3 been very active 
as penetrated far and deep into tlie State 

ft*'- the Viceroy had been shown the 
mouS departments of the Central Lil> 
•xaty , the ‘ children s corner in the library, 
a village library book-case small travel 
hug library boxes the collection of appara 
tus of the Visual Instruction Branch ster 
eoscopes Stereographs, the radio opticc>n 
with picture post cards the magic lantern 
and slides the KOK parlour cinemato 
graph machines, &c 


opticon and 1 Projcctoecope 

There nre about 35 sets of lantern lecture 
slides on various subjects comprising in all 
about 1 000 slides foreign as well as local 
Besides we have 53 complete sets of stereoscopic 
views of the different countries of the world 

Joint Committoo’s Recommendations Rotating 
to Government of India Bill 
Two long telegrams received by the 
Government of India from the Secretary of 
State ind published b\ the former giv e the 
public an idea of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee on the Govern 
ment of India Bill It is clear that the Bill 
as recommended to be amended and expan 
ded by the Committee is an improv ement 
on the original Bill though the improve 
ment is not such as to make us go into 
raptures ov er it or make us change our 
attitude towards the Bill Let us take 
note of some of the principal recommenda 
tions whose adoption may be of adv an 
tage to the country 


W Vfhde laying great stress on the necessity 
Hi9 Excellency asked one of his secretaries; if of clearly demarcating and fixing the responsi 
he had seen anywhere in India any scheme of b lity of each half of the executive for its own 

e a, 1 J / ' r sphere the Committee regard it as of the highest 


popular instruction of this kind Of course the 
answer was in the negative as Baroda has had 
the honour of pioneering this movement m 
India 


importance that the Governor should foster the 
habit of free consultation between both halves 
and that he should insist upon it m all impor 
tant matters of common interest ^ 


A radio opticon is a kind of magic lantern 
which does not require specially prepared 
slides but can enlarge and throw on the 
screen any picture post card any illustra 
tion from a book a page of hand writing 
a photograph &c Every people s m«truc 

tor ought to have this machine . ^ _ 

In adopting and pushing forward the 

library movement and the visual mstr-uc mend that the present £r eS the T reeorn 

tion scheme Mysore comes next after appointed as in existence mmittee should be re- 
Baroda As Mr C Nagappa State This is undoubtedly h , 

> oetter than leaving 


diate Constitution of a Standing Tomt( 
of both Houses for the purpose of securin^Y*^ 66 
Parliamentary touch with Indian ^ c *9? er 
of the most important points on whr^L ° n , e 
tation with this committee will E IC “ consu ^ 
e examination of the draft rulen e J et l u,re d n 



J.OTES 


'? tb e A »f° institutions jvould lie unfa tle0 nominal 

Bill learns murffto l* cams,r ,u l, , P 0 P»'““”‘™', These m v be resereeil 

the? are nf i [>ecarried oat by rales, for patronising ‘eminent ' P) experts from 

are ne,?he° to “ ET ** The litnet deuotitiU SeoSo” 

representatives nor £ bj °h ° 1, J ° f t ie transference of educit.on as 

criticised hvlftf *, * e examined and a provincial subject should also be clearly 

taV," H ns or our leaders and represen r „* r___. . . . V, 

es t ins is not self determination in 
,“ ns f Whatever the importance 
\fon? ed ™ Indian public opinion the 
agu Chelmsford joint report and the 
n f ,L I er ? n l en , t °f India Bill were at any rate 
pablished for criticism and suggestions 
r - , rules are to be beyond the range 
ndian criticism and suggestions 
Transferred Subjects 

iec»« ^ Functions Committee s lists of sub* 
n ffi , a as revised after consultation at the India 
... ■, e / .„ a 1 d ,P a L ,n as evidence by Mr reetham 

“ This involves the recommendation _ tJl . „„ „«• n , . , 

im 4 th £ whoIe of education (subject to reserva ™fL r** .11 , ,/ or a P c ,od five 
*>ons about universities) and the development £*?. nn^rnt.nn * re ( OI ™ s «h«ne 

of ..fa,™ ih „ ld *, d subjects ,u“„ ” 53, °^tr to 

too much is being made of this re- and the control and organisation of secondary 
commendation let us see what it exactly «in«*t.nn 


understood Let us quote from the list of 
transferred provincial subjects 

4 Education other than European and 
\nglo-Indian education (excluding— (I) the 
Benares Hindu University (2) Chiefs Colic es) 
subject to Indian legislation — ° ‘ 

(a) controlling the establishment and re- 
gulat ng the constitutions and functions of new 
Univers ties and 

(b) dehn ng the jur sd etion of any university 

outside its own Province J 

[Those among the people of Bengal who 
are disposed to be » erv enthusiastic please 
note what follows —Editor MR] 

the case of B ngal for ape lod of five 


amounts to We do not have before ns 
(tte doubt if any Indian publicist has) 
the functions committee s lists of subjects 
as revised after consultation at the India 
O/Ece and put in as evidence by Mr 


So whatever the transfer of education 
may mean in the other pronnees in Bengal 
for 5 years it would mean only the franker 
of primary schools to the Indian minister t 
pv.±L "‘T CT “■ '•’“-“rr "•> — , As whatever the political heresies or sins 

reetham We possess only the original G f Bengal may be it cannot be pretended 
hsts prepared bj the functions committee that the Bengalis are more backward in 


and published bv the Government of India 
Education 

It may'be assumed that the revised lists 


backward in 

umrersitv collegiate and secondary edu 
cation than the people ofeveiy other prov 
is assume suns .nc rev,,™ „„„ «■“> 

arc not substaatiallj different from the . . . °f t !L ‘ other 

or, g, „0l ones lathe latter so far as £«““•' "“* ■* omtl -most 

° - probably it is politic il We are not ignor 

ant of the historical facts of the appoint 
inent labours and report of the Sadler 
Commission What we must protest 


education m the widest sense is concerned 
the following arc included among AH India 
Subjects 

30 Central Institution* of scientific and nst ond condemn is that the fate ‘«fSI 

industr al research including observaton s and > ■], , °> the 

central institutions for profess onal or technical higher and highest edueat.on ,n Bengal J9 
train ng to be determined not by Bengalis for the 

These institutions would have the most part in their legislative conned but 
resources of the Government of India bv a legislative body where their voice 
at their back and would help m the mak cannot be predominant 
mg of leaders in science and captains of The reservation regarding new univer 
industry Bat as in the Government of sities also means that even when these 
India there arc to be no transferred sab universities (e g, Dacca Nagpur) are to 
jects it is to lie understood that the have their jurisdiction confined to only one 
transference of education to” Indian mints province it is not provincial legislatures 
ters does not mean that these central but the Indian legislature whu.h would 
Snr-13 
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legislate about them. Of course, inter- 
university legislation may be undertaken 
by the Government of India, if the 
different universities concerned cannot 
agree among themselves. 


The development of Industries is recom- 
mended to be another transferred subject. 
Let us try to understand what this, too, 
exactly means For the development of 
industries institutions of scientific and 
industrial research and for professional or 
technical training are indispensably 
necessary. But the central (that is to say, 
the highest and best) institutions of the 
kind are, as we have shown above, to be 
under the Government of India, and there- 
fore beyond popular control or effective 
popular influence. No doubt, among pro- 
vincial subjects we have "24. Development 
of industries, including industrial research 
and technical education.” But technical 
education has hitherto meant, in the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucratic dictionary, the 
training of foremen mechanics, typists, 
carpenters and men of that class, -who are 
undoubtedly very useful persons, but cannot 
develop industries. 

vev A or h +i^ Ug VT d detaiIed geological sur- 
vej of the whole country is required as 
a preliminary to industrial developmen?" 
because the latter has greatly to do with 


cal tract spreading over two or more prov- 
inces by the staffs of these provinces. If 
in a large country like India interests are 
narrowed down, they arc likely to be more 
earnestly attended to. 

That the development of industries has 
been made a transferred provincial subject 
only in name would be clear on considering 
the fact that the following, too, have been 
listed as All-India subjects : 

"IS. Commerce, including banking and in- 
surance. » 

19. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions, [Do companies formed for manufacturing 
purposes come tinder this heading ? — Ed., 
M. R. ] 

20. Control of production, supply and dis- 

tribution of any article in respect of which con- 
trol by a central authority is declared by or 
under Indian legislation essential in the public 
interests, 

21. Control of petroleum 

23. Control of mineral development, in so 
far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation 
of mines. 

24. Inventions and designs.” 

All the above subjects are directly '.or 
indirectly, more or less, connected with 
industrial development, but have been 
classed as All-India subjects. It may be 
necessary that some of them should be so 
classed, but our point is that without 
control over them the transfer of industrial 
development as a provincial subject would 


vouniry. out — i — — - - i 

tUc cou ntry has not yet been treoloaicallv be practically of not much 
“Kj.? ( a thorough-goiifg manner, witk *" «- 

mth the direct object of ascertaining the 
industrial potentialities of the land. India 
"““‘T tint this can be done 
only if the different provinces can have their 

“ 5? AU ;Mia staff must either be too 
small and inadequate, as now, or too 
cumbrous and unmanageable and thus 
inefficient. But though it is thus clear that 
tSST? 4 -"!. to be adequate from an 
mdustnal point of new, should be provin- 
cialised it has been kept, as now, as an 

K 0 k,"hLr A ! Una 'a' subject. We know, 
geological regions have not and cannot 
have the same boundaries as admiristra- 


"With ’reference to item 23 -above, it 
should be noted that the following Pro- 
vincial subject, too, viz., 

“23. Development of mineral resources which 
are Government property, subject to rules 
made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
but, not including tbe regnlation of mines.” 
is a reserved subject in all Provinces. Of 
the Provincial subjects^ again, 

“25. Industrial matters included under the 
following heads 

(a) Factories : \ 

W Settlement oflahour disputes : 

(c) Electricity: 

(d) Boilers ; 

(e) Gas : 

V> Smoke nuisances ; and 
r„*,u • j i ® , Q f. labour, including provident 
^ insurance (general, health and 
accident) nud housing ; ^ 



legukton » 4 ° ^ W nod (</) to Indian 

are Provincial resen ed subjects 
yiose who arc oveijoied to 
development of industries a 
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So that 
find the 
tran /erred 


only) excise (except in Assam) registra 
tion of deeds and documents (subject to 
Indian legislation) registration of births 
deaths and on mages (subject to Indian 
legislation for such classes as the Indian 


that in tue consolation legislature may determine; religious and 

1 Der I ^ Can f rom the bare heading charitable endow ments adulteration of 


rv . J me uarc nea 

i pmcnt of ,n< l«stnes including tn 
«astrial research and technical education 
hv ' n at in ^ U3 ^ ncs ar ® to be developed 
/ he Provincial Indian ministers in 
arge without the needful means and 

accessories uuu luc , 1V 

It has ill along been a complaint of and zoological gardens 
Mian industrialists that the railway The reserved subjects are irrigation 
administrations ui India instead of helping and canals drainage and embankments 


food stuffs and other articles (subject to 
Indian legislation as regards export 
trade) weights and measures (subject to 
Indian legislation as regards standards), 
and museums (except the Indian Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial Calcutta) 


j^thgenous industrial efforts practically and water storage land revenue admims 


r them Kailw ays and other means tration famine relief land acquisition , 


•communication and transport however 


would continue to remain for the most 
part All India subjects Customs cotton 
«*cise duties and currency are also All 
India subject® Vide the extracts from 
the list of AU India subjects given below 
6 Commumcat ons— to the extent des 
"ibcd under the following heads — 

(u) Railways and,tramw ay* except tramways 
within municipal areas and except in so 
,ar as provision may be made for construction 
and management of 1 ght and feeder railways 
aad tramways other than tramways with" 
mun eipal area* by provincial legislation 
macted in accordance with procedure to be 
Prescribed by standing orders of the provincial 
legislative Conocd 


(c) A rcraft 

(d) Inland water vavs to an extent to be 
declared by or under Indian legislation 

7 Shppngand Navigation (including ship- 
P ng and navigation on inland waterways in so 
far as declared to be under Ind an control in 
accordance w ith C (d) 

10 Ports declared to be major ports by or 
under Indian legislat on 

12 customs cotton excise duties 

13 Currency and co nage 

Other Transferred Subjects 


Other tansferred subjects m the Tunc 
tious Committee s original list are local 
self-government medical administration 
public health and sanitation and vital 
statistics public works agriculture civil 
veterinary department fisheries (except 
in Assam) co-operative societies (subject 
to Indian legislation) forests (in Bombay 


administration of justice provincial law 
reports administrator general and official 
assignee judicial stamps development of 
mineral resources which are government 
property industrial matters included 
under the heads factories settlement of 
labour disputes electncity boilers gas 
smoke nuisance and welfare of labour 
ports inland waterways police 
miscellaneous matters control of news 
papers and printing presses , coroners , 
criminal tribes Luropean vagrants , 
prisons and reformatories pounds trea 
sure troi e , governmeut press franchise 
and elections for Indian and provincial 
legislatures regulation of medical and 
other professional qualifications and 
standards control of members of All India 
services serv mg within the province, and '' 
of other public services within the province 
new provincial taxes borrowing of money 
on the sole credit of the province impost 
tion of punishments by fine penalty or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the 
province relating to any provincial subject 
any matter which though falling within 
an All India subject is declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of a 
merely local or private nature within the 
province 

Agriculture is a transferred subject bnt 
irrigation and water storage are not S "Nor 
land rcrentte administration' Develop- 
ment of industries is a transferred subject 
but factories Sic are reserved subjects' 
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A Joint Purse 

The Indian Deputations laid great stress 
on a Joint Purse for the two halves of the 
Diarchy It may seem that the v have got 
their hearts desire But is it certain that 
a Joint Purse would really materialise 
lromthe recommendation quoted below ? 

„ . ^ 4 T J ie Committee do not endorse tlie 
suggested separation of sources ofre\emic but 
recommend that the Governor be empowered ,f 
a joint purse is found to produce friction at anv 
5lonn£f ate 3n alIocat ‘ on of a definite propo? 

ItpslatiT. Council If the ' ' “‘ St, " s 

between both halves of r!f l at?reemcn t 
been reached or until allonnt ^overmnent has 
V the Govern^ the total o” 13 btco ”“■* 
different expenditure heads in P rovisl °o °f the 
Of the preceding financial 

the recortanendation^'thatThe'jorat^Co^ 0 ^ 

Governor the power of i C !? ave glven *be 
What is <&*££ ° ! the purse 
is certainly not a th S°vernor 

■neat wlifch can sat.sfy tte°nd '* rr ' l ” ge 
people S rights 7 tb adv °tates of 

Governor and Ministers 

recommendaSl' e< 1 |n“ m “p S f the mam 
clauses, tte find the following _ reT,sed 

(®) A Munster will ° 
resigning ,f hi, adt, <4 tbc <>Pt'on of 

Governor and the Prtt-» 13 not accepted bv the 
2nmT S1 " g a 

IpiSispaSt 


.0 +v , P°*nt out to \i, * or sh °uld never 


penence The status of Ministers should be 
simitar to that of Lxccutivc Councillors 

Clause !■ corresponds to the old clause 1 with 
the following changes 

(1) The salary of Ministers to be the same 
as that of Lxecutnc Councillors in the same 
provinces unless the legislative Council votes 
a smaller salarv 

There are several improvements here 
The salary of ministers is to be the same 
as that of the Executive Councillors m the 
sameProvincc tiniest the Legislative Council 
v otes a smaller salary , .and they are to be 
at least two in number The words 
italicised by us appear to show that the 
ministers arc to tie made responsible to 
the legislature from the first The com 
imttec hope that the Gov ernor w ill be able 
tt> accept the view of the new Ministers 
regarding the issue which forced the dissolu 
«on the committee also say that “if 
ministers decide not to adopt his advice 
lG ~°' ern or should ordinarily allow 
ministers to have their way*' But tins 
lope and this advice to the Governor 
n?n D a P ace m *k e original or the revised 
the ministers would owe their ap 
p mtment t° the Governor, irrespective of 
ir influence or following in the country 

C ma ^ , c loose /° Hokums The Governor 
may advise the ministers, warn them, 
disregard their advise, and dismiss them 
at his discretion 

Franchise Amondqients 
Theoretically the anxiety displayed for 
larger representation of the rural popula 
ion and of the urban wage-earning classes 
S be a11 "Slit But this may result in 

S,n CC m thC , argCr retUrn °f the lalld 

holdmg members m rural areas (as the 
~ -S passes are under the thumb 
of their UndJords) and of the foreign mill 
or factory Owners m some urban areas, 
Decause there large numbers of wage-earners 
have to seek the good graces of the former 
inis may or may not be a device for lessen 
in ?,S e political influence of the educated 
middle-class, to whose efforts mainly the 
birth of political consciousness in the 
country is due and who mav ,,,**1 1 

the rrrpni-^c-1- oi - justly Claim 
xne greatest share of the Credit for nil 
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“ter SSScST "” d "' , ? ordo '”Stb U .g S Othtr,mpro,M s 
ledge cani ^ 51/1“ political k. ow in connection ruth the Council of State 
classes not .ndmd.S”” 8 ' '‘ I ace that there ,s to be ,n ,t at least a tuo- 

The I . . , , “,rds majorit. of elected members of the 

me n for P™'" 1 Council of State that -i Hill ,s act to be 

dcnrJSfrl h ° f ccpccsentation to the held as passed in the Indian Legislature 
SmStri ’ S ‘ ,C I ' CSt |,OSS '' le “° ltSS 10 h> hath the CJmmbere 

cape^ted oene^r 5 ? S “I” 0 * ^ The recommendation that the Council of 

uu^rll E 4 ,° conrageooslp stand State is to be constitnted os a tree 

tfr..,!. "gb's of those they are suppose, 1 reusing chamber from the start nonld 


4 ..pitta ui muse aney arc si_ rl „ 

° re present — far less representatn es w ho 
are public sen ants It would be better to 
confer the franchise on persons belonging 
t0 i ! <Je P re ' sed clashes on lower electoi d 
qualifications than would Ik ordmanh 
required and in this war *ecnrc to them 
political representation and power 

^hat is suggested in relation to the 
representation of non Brahmins in Madras 
and Marat has m Bombay will not prob 

nblv .u n..» i 


most probablj lead to retrogression if 
aristocratic noodles generally became its 
members They do not possess the capacity 
to truly rei ise the decisions of the low cr 
house The} would onlj serve as cat s 
paws for delating or presenting the 
materialization of the decision of the 
people s representatues 

1 he expansion of the legal qualification 
for membership of the Viceroy s Executive 


anti Marat has in Bombay will not prob for membership of the Viceroys Executive 
ably satisfy them But as communal Council by the addition of High Court 
representation it seems must Ik accepted Pleaders of 10 years standing is an im 
as a necessary e\d the joint committee s 
recommendation may be given a tr al 
The suggestion regarding women 


* ‘“jc iia standing is o 

protement as also the folio wing — 

(18) The Committee recommend that in 
future not less than three members of the 
Got enior General s Executive Council should 
be Indians 

though this increase m the number of 


ou>;gcBiiuu rug lining women 

suffrage referred to in a previous note is 
the next best to giving them the franchise ~~ ~ — 

on the same qualifications as to men It though this increase in the number of 
is now up to otir women to make their I°dian members may be to some extent 
influence felt in etery province Bombay counterbalanced by the repeal in the Bill 
women are sure to get the vote We bare of the provision in the Government of India 
fears for Bengal Act of 1915 £ laus e 30 (2) fixing the 


Other Changes .^,.u.uuaumjnoR oe larger 

The endorsement of the maintenance of The retention of the Council of the Secre 

e Lucknow compact is welcome * at 7 ^ ate ,s greatly to be condemned 


" « *ing the 

maximum number of Executive Councillors 
: six Tbe number may now be larger 
The retention of the Council of theSecre 


. , ^ ° J '■unaemned 

though the increase m the number of 
Indian members is an improvement 

Qualified Fiscal Autonomy 

.J; e 5 C _f° n °™” s .P; s “'S c a Lind of 


iBccnuorscniwiui me uiamii 
the Lucknow compact is welcome 

A complete and stringent corrupt 
practices Act is also worthy of support 
The rejection of the Grand Committee 
does not reduce the power of the Governor “*•' 

to have an) law passed that he thinks , c , f ° 1Io ™ 1D g passage a kind 
necessary and to prevent the passage of qualified and indirect fiscal autonomy 
any law which he does not like But still recommended * 

the substitution of a transparent trickery Thus the See 
method by a straightforward one is to be 
preferred 

Similarly the rejection of the scheme 
of the Report and Original Bill for the 
operation of the Council of State does not 
in renlitv constitute anv reduction of the 


Thus the Secretary of State in the , 

1 5 re pons b.htv to Pari ament whichTe^ ° f 
not delegate may reasonably cons derthat ont 
,n exceptional circumstances should he b^cailn 
on to intervene in matters of n Dr X i j d 
mtercst m wh ch the Gorerarnem of ?„/?' d a ? 
the Ind an Legislature are n are-ii 0 ” a aod 
part cular instance of th s coave£t^* nt * h 
be tariff arrangements Fiscal vrou, d 


? re5lity”constitute aoy reduction of the P^sc^faHf^” ” 

power of the Governor General He can be guaranteed by statute .L 0mj cannot 

have his waa m legislative matters as in tntional result of 1 m tmg the cb m. nnC0nctl 
the ongiaal Bill But we prefer this frank by Farbament or the Crown % power o/Tto 01 
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it can only be assured by an acknowledgment 
ol the convention that the Secretary of State 
should, so far as possible, abstuin from interven- 
tion m fiscal matters when the Government of 
. tbe Indian Legislature agree and 
should only intervene to safeguard the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire, or any fiscal 
5ESS2?? within the Empire to which His 
Majesty s Government is a party. 

This is theoretically good so far as it 
goes and is an improvement on our present 
'"j? 0 "- But the question is, how often 

and how far will the Government of India 

ZSf’ 11 !!,* 1 ' Indlan legislature in 
protecting the interests of the people of 
India What we want is that the Sews 

the Legislative Assembly in fiscal 
matters should prevail as a matter of 

accept them? , G ° Vemor does »<* 

Statutory Commission. 

of?peri„d°"f^ y?ars a ^ h \ £Ipir ^ i0n 
?he appointment of astatu+r^ “ S pa ? sl ?S. 
15 If appobtmMtS m ' SS1 ° n 

* ' thr s ?3t?m e o°/ S''' 1 ” 3 mto the working 

Vacation, and the dcvelo^ men *’ ? be STowth of 

institutions, in British InS,“ ent ? f r fP rc sentative 
thereof, and matters P rovinces 
the Commission shall r^ ! Cted therewith, and 
to what extent it i5 C ^ ort - to whether and 
modify the decree nf deslf able to extend or 
then existing jn nnv _ responsible Government 
shall also inquire into^nrf’r^ ,J he comrnission 

matter affecting Brit^S ^S- 150 ^ 0 ? any othcr 

which may be Iadia and the provinces, 

Secretary of State^ * 1 10 thc commission by the 

t e w”I a s tl0 f “ to this commission the two 
c a> P e Secretary of State 
te two following paragraphs : 

amcndmL l ts l re r 5uirin^ Ce n ° ld ^ laUse 28 with 
the i\ hole flM,? / commission to survey 
what extentl?;^- r< L p , ort whether and to 
modify o^V^f 5 . ^rable to establish, extend, 
and as to the i?, e ! pon ^ lble Government, 
chamber^ i3!i ® dvis ability of establishing two 
ifS lslatur c3 in the Provinces. 6 
CcmrnL- ' appointment of a Statutory 
Tb^Cn^ ?a - tthc , en ^ tenyca « « endorsed 
Of Indhxintlf^ < ^^ llOU V d -i nc ^ ude . tllc Government 
Kcn«a1ww ? P l£ f ,ts ? K l ui *T* and consider 
Meanwhile*!!^ f ^. rtber advance can be made 

B53ES. D ° Bubstanti ' e changes should be 

So far as the survey or the inquin- is 
concerned the original Bill did contemplate 


the inclusion of the whole field and not 
merely the provinces, as the Joint Com- 
mittee seem to think. The suggestion, how- 
ever vague, to consider whether any ad- 
vance can be made in the Government of 
India, is new and a distinct improvement, 
— assuming, of course, that there is ■such a 
vague suggestion, which is not quite 
clear. We are opposed to the establish- 
ment of “two-chamber legislatures in 
the provinces,” and are not therefore in 
favour of considering its advisability. 

Land Hevonuo Assoasmont to bo 
Mado Statutory. 

Agriculturists and their friends should 
consider the following recommendation an 
a opportunity to endeavour to place land 
revenue assessment on the basis of equit- 
able principles : — 

(26) The principles governing the revision 
°t assessment ofland revenue should be brought 
under closer regulation by statute as soon as 
possible, as part of a general policy bringing 
of new burdens”*''* of leg5slation the imposition 

Other Improvements. 

The following may also be considered 
improvements : 

<12, r the Council is 

Indians^ 5Wd ^ wSTbS’SSSSSgS 

be?oLfa°wdand’a-rerf l °' ial = h ° nId 

of the government h^fQ r .r pan . ^ ^ otb llI * lv “ 
Legislative Council * C submiss >on to^ the 

The Governor’s now» r r 
tion] is to be aercS 1 f °< reserved legisla- 
forfull discussion in the • a f t ? r °PP°rtumty 
Standing Committee of p ^- S ature ’ and the 
specially consulted on oi+ I r I ^ IBent should be 

Secretary of State Cts tbls kind by the 

Council secretaripc + 

Council votes ° rcceive such salaries as 

Governor is not v 1 

‘ J? the ler-islatiVe C r« a meai ber of the coundil. 

minimum for elected l, C 2 uncil a 70 P er cent. 

m.vr.mnm for official"'” 1 ?” aod f ®°. P" «nt. 

Clause 9 provides fof +£ t ? 1 be “aintaroed 

Resident of L^sHtLl b r President and Deputy 
President i s to®32S5 f C °“ nc s ' The Deputy 
to K. he 8 Si? l be start » subject 

four C ap P° Int ed by tfe Co' - The President is 
four years and f nor for the first 

G '>”n,or’.np prOT ", 1 to the 
salary of the appoint- 
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Governor 
Deputy Presi 


S/Ttir*,* to ** h 7 the 

£? # f[ ‘he elected President and Dr 
an Act of the legislature 
the Dm B r »S r n r,S ‘^ ,madeforthe President and 
*«,£? T Prwtdcnt of the Legislative As- 

AsSXV^h ® f *$* Mum Leg.slat.ve 
2S ** , Total ICO elected 100 officials 

the ma-nf^ r 4 ° T ary wltbout lmwt subject to __ 

elected andSffi,* ° f at ^ st 5 ,' 7 BOt "] thstan<Jl 5S tbe withholding of such assent 
east /S of the balance non-officials or reduction of the amount therein referred to 

Th ’ Totta s or the Indma end the bl .!5 c ■ 1 *”” bl T 

Provincial Budgets 

and it ! 3 SOmc ad «tn*age that the Indian 

!*?■ Pjwwnl budgets arc to be ,n part «« - «« «• «» ^ u «c Sn ry tor tne 

“* ea in the Legislative Assembly and the snfet y or ‘ranqu Uity of British India or any 
co “” c,,s ra I>"t.veIy But the ■" rt,b '"° f 
J committee take good care to say As for the provincial budgets, the Bill 

not mt T t he J' ot,n S ° r the Indian budget is after revision does not after all give the 
respousibl r n * “tablishmg anv measure of peoples representatives the power of the 
®wutrationnZ!i n i? , ' nt ' n th 5 , cen ‘ ral ad purse in any real sense The summery of 
SS d ^ ard «dreAe 0f vo!e S G ,s T rc be recommendat.onssays - 
if or,Ti.L to ^ real and intended to be used (13) When the Council reduce or fail to vote 
uu «nen necessary a budget demand for a transferred subject the 

Committee cons ler that the Governor will 
be justified if so advised by his Ministers in 
re-subanttmg the vote to the Council for 
reviewing its decision The Governors power 
of restoration of reduced reserved votes must 
be regarded as real and its exercise as not 
arbitrary 


reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the i\ hole grant 
* (7) * T he demands roted bytheLegtsla 
tive Assembly, shill be submitted to tbe 
Governor General in Council who shill if he 
declares he is satisfied that any demand which 
has been refused by the Legislative Assembly 
is essential to the discharge of his rc«ponsi 
a* »f it had been assented to 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this see 
tion tbe Governor General shall have power 
in case of emergency to authorise such expendi 
may in his opinion be necesary for the 


necessary 

r-.sjk' 1 * the voting will not in any wav 
on kt ter the Got emor Genera! s 

followmg PCnd,tUrCW,n bC Clear from tbC 

Corm£i I r ro ‘ po ? a ‘ 3 °*” the Governor General m 
monevi^f tbe appropriation of revenue or 
ditnn^ 8 f c 2 tln £ to the following heads of expen 
thp t« , nnt be submitted to the vote of 
^^*-cgislative Assembly nor shall they be 
time to 1 discussion by cither chamber at the 
Con«„t W , n the annual statement is under 
otli. ■. tratlo ° unless the Governor General 
otherwise directs 


It ts not stated what will be done m 
case the Council adheres to its first decision 
relating to a budget demand for a trans 
ferred subject 

In the revised Bill sub-clause 2 of 
Clause 11 requires that annual estimates 
should be laid before the Conned in the 
form of statement and estimates of expen 
diture, and the estimates of expenditure 


loan. In . te 5 e ? t aad smiting fund charges . 

? ad (2) expenditure of which amount is 

hy or under any law and (3) salaries ullutc „ ulJ „ r , luluuIC 

‘he approval to be submitted to the Council for assent 

Com tate ,a Council and (4.) salnes^f Ch*f by a vote m the form of demands for grants 
'-ommissioners and Judicial Commiss oners and The Council may assent to or refuse assent 
tX2****«* clnssificd by the order of the * 0 a demand or may reduce tbe amount 
c a l."5°, r P entra l as (a) ecclesiastical (h) pol ti 
,“ nd (e) defence 

Bc _ an y question arises whether any proposed 
dn?. 0 P^ 3t, °n of revenue or moneys does or 
of tt. n °r. rcIate to thf above heads tbe decision 
he final ° Tern0r C ener al on the question shall 

Con?* i P£°P° sa, s of the Governor General in 
j, for the appropriation of revenue or 
ltur . f not specified in the above heads 
Ast. 1 ^."“hmittcd to the vote of the Legislative 


„„ .. demand or may reduce the amount 
either by reduction of the whole demand 
or by the omission or reduction of items 
of grant But ‘ the local government 
shall have power, in relation to any such 
demand to act as if it had been assented 
to notwithstanding the withholding of 
such assent if tbe demand relates to a 
reserved subject and the governor certifies 
■^"“omitted to the vote of the legislative that the expenditure provided for by the 
(n»'?L in tbe C° rra °f demands for grants demand is essential to the discharge of his 

for the subject The 
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Governor also possesses power in cases of Joint Committee admit that Burma should 


emergency to authorise necessary expen- 
diture “for the safety or tranquillity of the 
, province, or for the carrying on of any de- 
partment.” Moreover, the following lufads 
of expenditure arc excluded from vote 
procedure : 'first, provincial contributions ; 
second, salaries of High Court Judges and 
Advocate-Generals ; third, interest and 
sinking fund charges on loans ; fourth, 
expenditure of which the amount is pres- 
cribed by or under any law ; and fifth, 
salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council. 
The revised Bill gives final decision to the 
Governor in case of dispute as to whether 
appropriations relate to these heads. 
Betrogrado Becommendations. 

We consider the following to be reac- 
tionary recommendations : 

(g) Special representation of land-holders in 
the provinces to be reconsidered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consnltation with the local 
Governments. 

(i) European representation is accepted 
for -, ngal : , T1 ?e Government of India 
should consider with the Bengal Government its 
readjustment in that province. 

Burma Excluded. 

(24) The Committee do not advise the inclu- 
sion of Burma in the scope of the scheme and 
n , ot doubting that the Burmese have 
deserved, and should receive nn ---i- 
constitution, they are impressed with SfSSU 
t.al differences between Burma and India. 

There are essential differences between 
and «■= Philippines, Japan aS 
England, yet the same democratic spirit 
is admittedly at work in all these countries. 
So Burma s dissimilarity does not 
mean that the democratic leaven lias 
•not worked 'successfully there. Burma 
may in some respects differ from In™-.? 
But as it ,s sufficiently similar to 
India to have formed ’.part of the same 
empire with India and 'been administered 
under the same Viceroy according To tie 
astern- and laws for 

be pereelved'to h' tS<liffer “ Ce4 should now 
“cf eS ' _ bcso S rea t as to make it 


unfit to come under the 


1 responsible ’ 


both a mystery and . not 


same scheme, of considered 


government' with India. 


receive an analogous constitution. Where 
is that constitution ? Why should there 
be any delay in the case of Burma ? Why 
should it not receive a progressive consti- 
tution simultaneously with India ? There 
should not be any intention that Burma 
should continue to be tlic scene of un- 
mitigated European domineering and 
exploitation. 

When the committee say that criminal 
conviction _to more than six months’ 
imprisonment is to disqualify a man for 
five years from the date of expiry of the 
sentence, their recommendation can he 
approved in the case of crimes involving 
moral guilt; but many political offen- 
ces arc not of this description. An excep- 
tion ought to be mode in tlic case of 
persons sentenced for political offences of 
this character. 

Why we aro not satisflod. 

We have given as much credit to 'the 
recommendations and the , revised clauses 
as we honestly can. Let us now say why 
we are not satisfied. 

The first paragraph • in the telegraphic 
summary of the recommendations states 
that “the committee endorse the general 
scheme of the Bill as an accurate interpre- 
tation of the announcement of the 20th 
August, 19i7." We have , never been 
convinced that either the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report or the Bill correctly interpreted 
the announcement in not introducing even 
the smallest particle of responsibility in 
Central Government. The actual 
words used in the announcement are, “the 
gradual development of self-governing . 
institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in 
India. ’ Just as democratising the muni- 
cipalities and district and .local boards 
(they have not been fully democratised) 
alone cannot be spoken of as the beginnings 
ot the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India, so democratising of 
the local governments (they are very far 
fr ? m goal) nione cannot' be 


a first step in . the realisation of 


a mystery. ' -The 


responsible government in India. Some 
measure of responsibility, however small, 
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mmm «!&£#•*= 

distribution and ullotmrnt d " Shl 1,5 “ftffuarfrf h personaI liberty 

depirtmeuts according °?? ,ls Oration of „»Ms ” e ™* »f« * 

and importan^SS ’“" r “ rf “'»« S meat of I„d?^ a c , , . “ d “ G °™-» 

government C ”"“ 4 ° f "»P»»»U* ...thout even the proSZ.sZ? 

S-SravrSH? 

sgfc ifaras.ia ^ r £ cs e , °~« 

fore to he, d •‘’fgO'Omneut ought there, provides ,„ i° nes La ^ section 3 
re to be speedily brought under popular H 

i Bes,des thosc incidentally men That no law S T, a „ h , 
tioned in previous Notes a few more may ch shall d epr Te * a> ^ islands 

be mentioned here criminal legislation ™' tbout da ' pr<*'?s of? ,b * n y or 

including criminal procedure central the lans 1 *^ a } ertin the equal L^t t£t deBy 

Eft' sZ rSan r“ atl0n C,Vl1 le 2 ,sIat,on forjnib! I c U <e w«ho C ut P m s ^ rt7 ^ ® haI1 be taken 
public debt of India emigration and im . That u all ™ on. *' a 
migration and interprovincial migration abal C ?J 0V the right to P be heard?. 3 acc “sed 
control of possession and use of arms We accusation dfmand tJl c nature and ra' rasc,f aDd 
oughttohave mentioned A* the defence SSSf&fZ'Z*" 

Of the country that IS to say the organi and to have comnnlin witnesses face to; f~~ 


-ontrol of possession and use of arms We 

oughttohave mentioned first the defence pubic tnai to meet th “ lvc Speedy nn ,» 
Of the country that IS to say the organi and to have corapul sor / " ltncs ses face to; f ac . 
nation of the naval military and air forces nlt £" dance of "’itnesses m hs°beli S i? com P eri the 
jn India and naval and militan works a , *}Sr. persoa shaU beheld to 

but as our politicians guided bv considera and no person forThe 2L <,0 ff P ro «*s o fh?** 
tions of expediency havechosen to exclude put in jeopardy ofp U nisli^J?^ CDCC shaH he twice 
this subject from the scope of home rnle it pelled m any cnm nal ca» aIla n be com 
cannot be made a grievance of now But a ^ t t h ™" lf ° ^ a ^tae ss 

all the same men nbo cannot male their bailable by ^uffi«ent S ^f U * before c °nvction k. 
own arrangements for the defence of their offences ret ** except for cap ta[ 

country can never be truly self ruling That the privilege of . , 

Sir Abbas Ah Drug says *, a ”. " ot ** suspended 0n 2es° f Ilf* 3 * cor P ,, s 

Until India like Japan is st mahitcdto «^f cty rrail'I^ 1 ,' 0 ” °r mvaston^heimbJ 30 

relop internally her roiltarj nnd naval lte " J* > n either ofwh chf bl c 

■wgth for self-defence nnd has a mcreantite , he GovernOT^ g£23 > ‘ ^ tbe P "* dent IVk * 
*meto serve her extras re seaboard of *000 ^ n^tT^or^h^ dar 4sncJ 


develop intemallr her roil tarj nnd naval 

strength for self-defence nnd has a tne Governor — r* “«*■**» denf 

marine to serve her extens re sea board of 9 0 00 , th ntct ^’" a ! irherevcr dnnni* 

“*? she can never be m apos t.on to stand « ess *, for such sbspen^f •«* 

?n her own feet and self-government will con shall 

tmue to be a camouflaged unreality excessive fc 

excessive fines imp. 

Moreover military expenditure is onr pmnshment inflicted 

8SJ4— 14 


That excessive bail shall not k_ 
excessive fines imposed nor ji, , paired nor 
cruel and unsual 
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in connection with the changes or the 

—though it lmist be said that the •vocn* 

ous laudation of a seriously defect ^ 


That the r gbt to he secure 1 against unreason 
able searches and seizures shall not be violated 
That no lav? si all be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the p re 'S of the right of 
the people peficeablj to assemble and petition 
the Government for redress of gnev ances 


Bill by a section or Indians increases 
chances of passing What could , 


It is a great defect of the Government 
of India Bill that it does not guarantee 
personal liberty and freedom of speech 
freedom of the press and freedom of assocn 
tion aud movement &.c 

It is sad that not a single province 
should have b-’en considered fit for com 
plete autonomy from the start There is 
not even any definite declaration as to vv hen 
the provinces shall have full internal auto 
nomy The Bill leaves it possible that 
the rights now conferred may be partly or 
wholly withdrawn As freedom is ever) 
people s birthright and as self determma 
tion is only a restatement of that fact the 
mind cannot but be embittered at the 
thought that the Indian people should 
have to depend on the good graces of 
others for small mercies 

Other causes of our dissatisfaction may 
be gathered from what we have written in 
previous pages Repetition is unnecessary 
Rejection or Acceptance 
When the people of a country or their 
representatives make its laws a declara 
tion on their part that the) would or 
would not accept a Bill has a meaning 
which a similar declaration in a despoti 
cally governed country cannot have The de 
akNW&vwwaw Vnt'iormeT country means that 
the popular representatives would or 
would not vote for the Bill so that it 
w ould either become or not become law 
In the latter countr) it cannot have that 
meaning or result So that in the case of 
the people of India if they or any section 
of them said that they would not accept 
the Government of India Bill that declara 
tion in itself could not perhaps seal the 
fate of the Bill — particularly as it is well 
understood that the proposed constitu 
tional changes were thought of at least 


besides 

ina^ e 


and can be properl) said, 
pointing out the mlcquac) o. , 

quncy, the lmrmfulncss or benefit 
'character of the Bill is whether we v\ 
or are satisfied or dissatisfied Our ansv v ^ 
is that we are not satisfied But it m a 
also be said that as the revised Bill co 
hav c been v\ orsc as it vv as feared it vvo. u 
be it has given man) persons the satisl flC> 
tion to note that there has been a " 
improvement in so many details PerhAP 
the secret of the rejoicing which the jcf 1 
committee s recommendations h ive cau se 
among a section of Indian politicians 1C ® 
parti) in the falsification of that 
Many person* who are not satisfied w* 
the revised Bill are cultivating a mood 
resignation or self-consol ati on tbi n 
mg that in the w ords of the Ben£ a 
proverb nn one eyed uncle is bef te 
than no uncle But this may not alw a T s 
be the last word of speculative vvisdP™ 
The passing of a defective law stands 
way of our soon getting a better law a 
W A* It, 11s the 


for one thing the defectn c law lulls 
consciences of boon givers to sl ee P 
There are good reasons to believe that i ,ext 
year there will be a general election ,n 
England and it is anticipated that a 
party more progressive than the per^ ons 
now in authority will conic into power “ 
has been argued that if the present Bill 
were withdrawn or thrown out the i* ex t 
government wnuld be likely to giv£ us 
a better Government of India Act 
If from the day when Mr Montagu made 
his announcement m the House of 
Commons j,gl,t np t ,U now nil politically, 
minded Indians had been of the same n im d 
t«ms of the nnnou-« 
the or? ^ onta EU Chelmsford Report and 
! revised Bills it is .lust 


nal changes were thought of at least within the bounce , f ,c \ s > •. 

much in the interest of the people of not probabihtv +1 f , ^P DSS1 ^ )1 * lt y tho u S 
theUmtcd Kingdom as in that of the people ment vv ould ntu , present gov ern 

of India Thus there never was nor is there bill or reframpd , ve introduced a better 
now any real meaning m the use on our As however +1 i ^ e £ ls ^ t,on altogeth er 
pnrt of the words rejection or acceptance parties Ur* different Indian political 

ave not been unanimous at an 7 
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only if natural human relations arc cs- ous autocracy with material mapoas ' and 
tablishcd Neighborliness is natural; the physical force, and has been sought to he 
relation of m.astcr and slave, of the ex- crushed by the autocrats with similar tvea- 


ploiter and exploited, of the bully and the 
bulbed, of those who are privileged and 
those who are discriminated against, of 
those who have all opportunities and 
those who have few, is unnatural. What 
is unnatural cannot but produce evil 
results. 


pons and force. The modern Indian, how- 
ever, wants to fight with intellectual 
weapons and spiritual force, briefly 
styled satyngrahn or passive resis- 
tance. At its wit’s end to find weapons 
suitable for this novel and bloodless war- 
fare, O’Dwyerism may bavc thought it 


The immediate political remedy of must needs be bloody, and so used the old 
punishing the guilty officials has been familiar militant methods. However, though 
made impossible by the Indemnity Act. blood has been drawn, the intellectual 
The officials concerned are unrepentant and weapons and the spiritual force remain 
without any pity even how, particularly intact and unimpaired. So it is hoped the 
the military ; they are even jolly. The Punjab will put up as undaunted and 
lasting political remedy lies in our nttain- strenuous a fight on the intellectual 
ment of full internal autonomy including and spiritual plane as it has hitherto done 
the subordination of the military to the on tlie physical plane. 

civil popular authority even when they Party ought to be no consideration, 
have to be employed in quelling internal Men of all parties ought to assemble at 
disorders. Amritsar,— if for no other reason, at least 

The Congress Session at Amritsar. in brotherly recognition of and respect for 

That the people of the Panjab and ° f *** 

particularly of Amritsar are going to ri.old ^ ^. h , form Govern ment of 

£17™, .m 1 ” India Bill may pass, Pandit Motilal Neb™, 
that then- mmd has not been crushed or thc presidtnt ‘ ct| „ay be depended upon 

* * . , , . . , , to give expression to the nation’s opinion 

People who have their minds awaken- Q f it in language quite unmistakeable. 
ed, especially those whose minds are poll- He will also have something very unequi- 
tically awakened, can fight only as citizens, YOCa i to say as regards Punjab affairs, 
not as mercenaries As the Panjab is the The presidential address wilt deal with 
foremost recruiting ground and as Anglo- other important topics, too. There will, 
Ind.au bureaucrats of the O'Dwyer type no donbt , be „ ppro priate resolutions 
want soldiers but not cituen-soldiers.-be- and delegates’ speeches on all these matters, 
cause, to use the words used by the Mar- There ; s 6 0 ne simple matter which may, 
quess of Hastings ,n his Private Journal, bowevcri be ]ost £ ight of . TIlere ought 

-V? ***** 18 ““'y to be pubUcity work done in as many free 

spirit unsustained by scope of mind”— - - -- 

therefore a strenuous attempt has all 
along been made to keep that province 
free from political agitation. But modern 
man is a political animal. The poli- 
tical consciousness is bred in his bones and 
v?ill out at any suitable opportunity. So 
though "pestilential agitators” and "pes- 


publicity w 

countries, including England, as possible. 
A Lala La] pat Rai and his co-laborers 
may not always be available in America . 
or elsewhere to do publicity work or to 
prevail upon a Citizen Malone to place 
India’s case before a civilized public. The 
political publicity workers should, in co- 


rilential" newspapers may be kept out, the the Industrial Conference.do 

-n.miab is bound to be politically-minded P u bhcity work in the field of commerce 


ndit has become politically-minded. 

It may be conjectured that there was 

another reason forO ^ -** Man in 

Vi6 history has to fought wjuri- 


The Varendra Research Society. 

„ T*? e , Varendra Research Society of 
Kajshahi is, in its chosen field of work, the 
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Z ;i CJ d .° now n Thev raa ' tare to pmch 

Excellence tfc.Tr “ g f °P cned tj His themselves Bat is it right or equitable 
27th “ S > ”, tb ' Pr ?'? A ” s '° Inli ‘ a ” b “" a "«-.cy 

tteoccasionht .t.t t l '” p0rtr “' 1 “ sh °“ ld d"’* r mm MS, and Simla how 
RadhacovinSp i ^ '*' CrCt “ ,:> ' Prof much more expensive education inEcnjal 

the r MA it appears that should be m-ideand leave Bengal to foot the 

tion nf « J , , lts object the orgamsa bill ? As education of all grades is to be a 
Historv S ? e , stad J ' md research of the transferred subject in all provinces whv 
Bengal ^ ^ aeologv, and Ethnologv of should Bengal be deprived of the right to 
Wo t , 8 published several valuable repair nnd reconstruct her own education 
studv on , tIie subjects of its research and al edifice ? In anv ca^e if the Government 
M and made some discoveries by of India must needs deal with thecontem 
HUD ort* 08 * ItS museura contains many plated changes in Bengal s umversity and 
SarattT “ nds Its P residcnt Kumar secondarv education it ought to be the 
. Ci > nm u r Roy °f Dighapatia isnotonly Go\emment of India reconstructed nccor 
t or t “at has s P ent about Rs 15000 ding to the reforms scheme The Dacca 
of fci? 0 ^’ besides meeting the cost University Bill also should be dealt with 
Rs ra n ,ngS and ,lnd amounting to either bj the reconstructed Bengal Lcgts 
03,000 Such munificence is worth} latue Council or b> the reconstructed 
elfW^ P r .’ l,se He has been helped by his 
n, . ‘ brother, Raja Pramadanath Roj of 
R« S 1 " Wlt b budding materials worth 
Mr n 000 - and #l ^ so by his elder brother 
o q, iias ,' lnta Kumar Roy, ua il with 
A sum Of R S 5000 in cash The Raja has 
R« , n danated a plot of land worth 
^bus the whole famih lias 
' , *“ c ffratitude of the public Active 

members of the Society likeBabus ALshav 

p a “ ar Maitra.1 Raniaprasad Clianda an3 
aagovmda Basak are well known for 
cir erudition and literary achievements 


Indian Legislature 


\ ,b as been shown in a previous 
°te that for n penod of five vears from 
i ' ° a ^ e when the reforms scheme comes 
to operation secondarv and untver 
v education in Bengal would be 


Tho Ktulafat Conference 
At the Khdafat Conference held at Delhi 
it was resolred not to participate in the 
V ictory celebration and to render all possible 
help to the All India Anti Peace Celebra 
tion Committee of Delhi to disseminate 
the reasons for abstention from the victory 
carnival It was also resolved that in the 
event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking place the 
Musalmans of India shall progressively 
withhold all co-opcration from the British 
and to give practical expression to their 
sense of dissatisfaction a progressive 
boycott of Bntish goods shonldbe institnt 
ed Further that ns earlv as possible a 
deputation on behalf of the Musalmans 
of India be sent to England with the con 
sent of His Lxcellenev the Viceroy with 
the object of laying before the responsible 
Bntish Ministers and others the tree *e*ti 


Bengal — 

P actically directed bv the Government 

India The work of educational , . - — 

instruction or rather revolution which meats of the Musalmans with regard to 
? a ) 1* accomplished durum these rears the TtmLisli Khdafat questrous aad 
”°“H. lathe mam follow the hues laid also that the deputation if necessary. 
S'™ m the Sadler Commission a report, should proceed to h S A . to fiirther the 
„ recommendations of the commission ohjscts of the der,ulatm„ 
jJV be good or bad, opinions mardiffer Mr Gandhi dissented from the boycott 
tba t they will make education a Terr resolution lurmp his n-'isors 
«Pcns.re affair admit, of no donbt or The Mnvdmans and others natomUr 
i”"'nec or opinion It mar be md.. nod nphtlr in sympathy wrth them, are 
Passably necessarc for the people of ynstiy 'ore at heart and nnaions. As 
B ™ptl to more (or educate than Hahn. Aimol th in said at the Conference - 
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Massacrl of Jaluavwalv 
B ut just as I condemn without one ingle 
word of palliation or excuse tlese acts 
so all the more utterly and attach do I con 
demn the cold and calculated massacre of the 
Jallianwala Bagk The massacre of Glencoe 
m bnglish history is no greater a blot on the 
fa r name of my country tlmn the massacre 
at Amritsar I am not speaking from idle 
rumour I have uoae into every single detail 
with all care and thoroughness tlmt a personal 
mvest.gation could command ond ,t Vemams 
me an unspeakable indefensible unpardon 
able and inexcusable disgrace p on 

The Crcei/ties 

v.h t at°Silo 0 nefund t re martiuail h “l ha" 1 ' 01 10 

naked in pnblic under comS m ! S 

had to Grovel on thp»r Knii who 

■who underwent public floemnt? I?*****? 8 * ““ 
other desecrations of mans mi * bundred 
according to our Christian ,? 1 ™ a £ e "hich 

in the likeness of God a ° 6nptures ,s mad « 
Ruxnx.css Emasculation of Manhood 
of manhood bf the” brute'forei'of'S' 1 *™!” 11 ' 0 ” 

and pol ce appear to me L°J C | of tbe 10,1 tar 7 
Stan on the fair honour nf J CSS ftn Indd ‘bie 
the massacre at Jalhanwali “fetf 0 "' t*F th “' 
the very few words which I wtr ia These are 

Andrews .’Sf 1 by 

to be £ er than they ought 

also to St”" 58 ° f ad ™* 

forward and 

not to dwell merely upon have Leen done 

^forgiveness not to wf^ aU « but rather 

S.rM,^T D TheOTyD ~ 

of that .11 prom'S’gatcd' 1 A °S'° r “fl‘ans 
«■= disturbances in Ddhf « a in OIy tha t 
were engineered by oST tbe Pa "Jab 
tbe boundar.es of tto* from Wyond 
evidence of official “ ! Provinces The 
the falsity „f ttSateT^ 868 has «poS 

member of the ^ ~ed by £ 
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reference to tlic firing on n particular 
crowd on a particular day in Delhi replied 
that it could hate been dispersed without 
firing Similarly , questioned with reference 
to a far bloodier incident, namely, the 
Jalhanwala Bagh massacre at Amritsar, 
General Dyer, the Micro” of that most 
shameful one sided use of arms, admitted 
that the meeting could lioae been dispersed 
without firing Ilegaicit as the reason 
for firing that if the crowd had been 
dispersed in that bloodless manner, the 
men would haie come back ogam aud 
laughed at him and lie would thus ha\c 
made a fool of himself So in order to 
sa\e himself from that great indignity 
and calamity, lie ordered lus soldiers to 
fire at the gathering which resulted in 
the instantaneous death of some 500 
persons including boy s, and in some 1500 
other casualties He made his choice bet 
ween foolishness and fiendishness Our 
knowledge of history does not enable us to 
recall another example of such cold blooded 
massacre for such a trivial reason The 
people had gathered there for listening to 
speeches A notice ltis officially alleged, had 
been issued before prohibiting the meeting 
inereisno proof that the aast majority 
° , gathering 1 new of this prohibition 
a ncie\ emf they did, assembling therein spite 
or the notice was certainly not an offence 
m any penal code of any modern (or an 
cient ) government punishable with 
shooting without warning For, in spite 
the use of the w ord rebels by General 
Uyerand others the men x\ ere not rebels, 
iY 18 been brought forward to 
£ tbat tbe J ^ ere rebels they earned 
tliPfif 015 CVe ? , tbe possession of sticks by 
t.. v vT aS <r 0t distinctly noticed or remem 
0 ® ci alwitnesses and they had come 

the hof,r fi a T r a B , agb SOme time before 
not done f? r the purpose That was 
placed biB ^ enera l went to the place, 
ordered +W ^ ie f Son bl gh ground and then 

cou?d Lte i at ° nc * to be g‘" firing He 

on pain nfh?- tbe crow d to disperse 
a pain of being shot He did nothing of the 
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\ t0ld hts mcn 
sB-fattajs^a 

aS'tir 1 " - 

Plans to ’* w »7 ■" ko 

IkeSnnr ? “. tler *? tl,c 

kept up for ten minutes 


what had made the loeal Bntish officials 
so fanons on 1 terengefnl ho doubt the 
murder of some Englishmen and the 
nssan t on an Fnghsh S oman of the nla« 

BuTthe'Tta ”" J “J”ak5ab°e 

liut the strong and Jong arm of the law 

was sure to overtake the culprits as it- 
afterwards did H hy then til! hi monnd 


, up for tcn minutes 
no marc ammunition kn Mat 'r “f y h ”*'* »f” rcn^TpcSoE? 

^proclamation olmTiZnLP, G '«nd stmte Bntoh soldiers from the Punjab 

®»< which eJcnJ-uSrSh. «? u ? re said t0 have boasted having done 

‘ hc vtimmty Act h^ l ^ ,5 bas never succeeded in ,ts objects in any 
10 "hat took L i,, 1 «‘^dcd country The people remember the 
proclamation J lrt, £ rfbrc Jf e J, SSO “ "' t , hout **««« cowed down by 

h as sai( j “ ar J“* lau Jbe it for e^ er Historj tells that the lesson 
fe intended to fire ueU « V,dence that f fngbtfulness (a word used by Ai r 
also said that It t d S'® Justice Rankin in relation to the Jail, an 

da ‘T Botin thewdmu* aS , n bomble w ala Bagh massacre) was not new in the 

bis evidence " oI * tone an <J tenour of Punjab or in any other province of India 

bcdidnotenipivf C l ,Sn0 r ,,nff to s * 10,v ‘b at Bat the old lessons could not prevent the 
*?ble duty n n ,i *u „ ^ performance of this I or recent murders of and assaults on 
Europeans in that province and elsewhere 
It is only the firmness which is combined 
with lustice and humanity which succeeds 
and docs not leave an^ provocative memo 
nes behind And it is far easier for the 


“C did not ct„n^ » i 00 y ,,n ff to show that 
nble duty SK ,C P erforman ce oftlnsl or 
deed AU,™ 4 l hc narr at,on of Ins doughtv 
"ent awav Tn , assacrc "as over be 
thonnU* r J ^ ro _ rn ‘be scene taking no 


‘bought for r™?7 t lC B 5 cne tak,n S no 

"■otinded med,cal help to the 

bis job attie dying That was not nes behind And it is far easier for the 
Jancc arTan^ UCSt, ° n . nS rc S ar<ls nmbu stronger party than for the weaker to be 
! oner (the eeTDCntS tae De P ut y Commis just and humane Is it then the con 
Said that ti m f^ ls * rate °^‘be distnet) too sciousness of their unnatural position 
British Ain't " aS HOt *” S J°b ' no ‘ber which makes most Anglo Indians think of 
same rcpK *S°” ax 7 of ‘be place gave the fnghtfulness as their strongest armour ? 
Wounded \ * vV,de ntly though the German A similar enquiry ns to why Indian 
British e ne ” ere V* ken care of by their mobs got so infuriated as to kill some 
non militant Englishmen and burn churches &c would 
Paleofhu 3 ° f Amnt9ar were beyond the be useful Such acts as we have said before 
It , VQ T? ane feelings arc brutal and cow ardly but a mere con 

strong |a serve no useful purpose to use demnation does not enable one to get at 
Under the UaSC t b° u Sb it may be natural ‘beir etiology Immediate causes of provo- 
able * I* Clrcum stances and not unjustifi cation are generally though not always 
. j c 13 necessary however to inquire eas J ascertain But these do notes 
Tlcsaurvs of Engl sh Herds plain the aggravated brutality of methods 
together in lne following w onls arc grouped of killing and their sequelae such as bum 
’ uular import Ctl ° n as be °S o{ some* hat ing &.C What are the causes of deep 
«oundreL v,l !aiD miVTr „ nf scated fee J w S s of bitterness resentment 


.Wretch rentir!? Dn<,rc b V1, lam miscreant 

‘ s,t urchin ** V1IHT *erpent cockatrice bis 
if w ant «te ® fr . monatcr devil Ac dev 1 
Bc, I hound i.,vi on . ln human shape Nana Sah b 

A »a i»orI 1<at wike-lell . 

ha f found its place. nth* a jl Europeans or all Ind an« but 


seated feelings < 
venge &~c ? 

Without entering into details of the 
inquiry ns to why Europeans hate 
Indians or Indians 1 ate Europeans (a 0 t 
all Europeans or _ all Ind an« but 
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27th NmimK Go " raor of Bengal on tl e that the present Win i 5 ? r e< 3 u,ta We 

E? sst4sS;s~ 

works P" bl ' 5h '<i WMl valuable repair and recon” Stir nsht to 

stndt i he s " b .l'«'of»1 research aDd al edifice > In am^ ,/.??? ed “ cat, °” 
“ rKl ”»<•' ‘omt discoveries by oflnd a most needsTe,! 
imn If tl0nS e Fts museum contains ma nf plated chances in Ben^l T ‘ h tie 
important finds , ts p„ s dent kmjr Scondarv^nla!," llST™*/ *«« 

® ofDgliapatn isnoton!, Government of lad, a reconstreetS ^ 

for , re 1 hot has spent about Rs 15000 d,n s to the reforms scheme Th* S”" 
for t, „ ort be„des meeting the cost Oni.ersitv Bill also sl oS he ? ir “? 

Rs OSOmPn °J d aad , a,n<,n,ltln 2 to either by tl e reconstructed Bennaf rT2, lh 
G3 000 Sach munificence is worthy lative Council or by the rrer.n.1 Le ? , j 

Zl t n ? pr ? ,Se fields been helped by his Indian Legislature 7 “ reconstructed 

rtdest brother Baja Pramadanath Roy of 
ignapatia with building materials worth The KhUafat Conference 

f? *L 000 antl a > s o by his elder brother A * the Nhilafat Conference held at run, 

A «r Basanta Kumar Ror \r a b l w tb * was resolved not to participate 
a sum of R S 5000 m cash The Raja has Victory celebration and to render alW^M 
» S ° .^donated a plot of laud worth ,ie, P *? the All India Anti Peace 
Ks 4000 Thus the whole family has V on C otnm! ttee of Delhi to dissetn> n ff 
earned the gratitude of the public Active tae reasons for abstention from the vWr,.Zf 
members of the Society like Bahus Akshay carnival It was also resolved that in 
Kumar Maitra ’ Ramaprasad Chanda and ^T cn , t °f a satisfactory settlement of tuf 
Radbagovmda Basnh are well known for Turkish question not takinjr nlare 
their erudition and literary achievements n ?? n « °f In dia shall progress, ,~i e 

Addition to Bony.. , Bducett.n.f pe Seal™ 

It has been shown in a previous boycott of British goods shmiMi, , SSnre 
*J°te that for a period of five years from ed Further that as early as n lns , t J tut 
the date when the reforms scheme comes deputation on behalf of the a 

>nto operation secondary and nmrer of India be sent to England witl, sa,ma ns 
S| ty education m pengal would be sent of His Excellency the Vicem^ 
practically d rccted b\ the Government the object of laying before the „ 

°f India The work of educat ona! British Ministers and others the trum DSI ^ e 

reconstruction or rather revolution which mentsoftbe Musalmans with regard * 

^ay be accompl shed dunng these years the Turkish and Khilafat question.' „ 
would in the main follow the lines laid also that the deputation if neees.o 
“Own in the Sadler Commission s report should proreed to U S A to further i? 

The recommendations of the commission objects of the deputation ile 

®ny be good or bad , opinions may differ Mr Gandhi dissented from the 

B ut that they will make education a very resolution giving his reasons Jcott 

expensive affair admits of no doubt or The Musalmans and others nati.ro n 
*®Kn« Of opinion It may bn ;nd» and rightly in sympathy ^ 

I*n„bly accessary for the people of JBStly sore at heart and T. 

Rtoga! to pay more for edocatroo than ^ Ikban said at the Conference — 
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Lord Hardmge gave an. assurance of the 
maintenance of the Turkish sovereignty o\er 
the religious places so also did Mr Llojd 
George President "Wilson also gave such an 
assurance in li s fourteen points But now 
things were different and according tothepresent 
arrangement the entire Turkish power was 
being curtailed and the Sultan w as being reduced 
to the position of the Pope of Rome 
Mr Gandhi said — 

I was deeply pained to see the telegraphic 
summary of the Prime Minister s speech which 
seemed unnecessanlj to wound Muslim suscepti 
bitty and to forecast a settlement of the 
Tsdnlafat-q lestion in contravention of his own 
solemn word given w ith due deliberation and at 
a time when that word steaded Mahomedan 
loyalty and possibly stimulated recruiting 
among the warlike Mahomedan classes 

Mr M H Kidwai has pointed out in a 
letter to the TCestminisfer Gazette that in 
Thrace a Turkish possession the Muslims 
are m a majority of at least three to one 
and thatthe\ prefer to he under Turkish rule 
Why should 4 self determination be denied 
to them and Thrace handed over to Greece 
or Bulgaria, their deadliest enemies ? In 
proof of the just use of the last three w ords 
he states 

that in 1878 there were 100 000 Muslims in 
Thessaly now there is almost none that there 
were 90 000 Muslims in Crete in 1897 and at 
♦he present time there are only 30 000 of them 
n existence in that island* The Carnegie Inter 
national Report tells how tl eMushms were mas 
?nTT n . 0r , eXtemi ? ated ^ hundreds of thousands 
wontheteu^l 1 ' 11 tte Balkan nationalities 
r,? ™ r? k ? lk , a V ?, r gainst Turkey One 
mill on five hundred thousand Muslims took 
refuge in the Ottoman territories and some of 

wWtlf” Se r U \ ed in tbc Sandjak of Smyrna 
where the misfortune seems to ha\ e found them 

rt'Z'irr ^ lle , r 5 cent massacres in Smyrna 
* bc ¥ usl ™ s tbe Greeks are used (’) Wuli 

5^m\dcs«s ng Bnt,sU and Araenca " 


Sir P C Eay to Assamese Students 
Inspitc of Ins engrossing labours m th 
laboratory and the factor} (or rathe 
factories for he is now a director of hal 
a dozen ormoic manufacturing compames j 
Sir r C Rav has in recent months appeal 
ed so often before students and the generi 
public that it is difficult for him to Opel 
his lips w ithout practically quoting himsel 
Nevertheless wliat he sa) s is alway 
w orth listening to w orth storing in th 
mind aud worth following His presi 
dential address at the fourth Assarae^ 
Students Conference held at Tejpur teem 
with sound advice After drawing the? 
attention to the need of thinking for them 
selves and improving their capacity fd 
industry, patience, courage and self-contro’ 
he exhorted them to take io the paths 0 
industry commerce and tr/ide and dwel 
at length on the ample field w Inch Assao 
provides for such careers and activities 
On the erj of Assam for the Assamese ’ hi 
observed, in part — i 

It has simply degenerated into a scramble fq 
the spoils m the shape of the disposal of a fev 
petty ministerial offices and glorified clerl ship' | 
e g Deputy Magistrate ships and MunsifTsliipS 
have a legitimate claim upon a monopol 
of these provided you are educationally fit But 
gentlemen you should bear m mind that 1 1 } 
wealth drained away from your province bi 
such office-holders from outside is mathematicadl 
almost zero compared to w hat y ou have to pari 
with every y ear by the foreign exploitation d 
your rich mineral resources You must yourselvel 
learn to take an active part in the working o 
y°HF °wn mines and forest produces 4 

Hr Ray paid a well deserved tribute to 
the old literature of Assam He reminded 
the students that they were to consider 
themselves Indians first and: Assamese 
altervv ards 
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